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THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF 1787. 


By WALTER EpGAR McCann. 


No sopy of men ever had a more momentous duty 
than that which devolved upon the Constitutional Con- 


sufficed to bear the country through that convulsion. 
Nevertheless, it was manifest that they were insufficient 


vention which met in Philadelphia in May, 1787. The | for the wants of the people, and unequal to the new 


Articles of Confederation, formed amidst the turbulence, 
vicissitudes and dangers of the Revolution, had yet 


situation which had arisen. 
The people of the United States had now before them 
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the prospect of an unprecedented future. In themselves, 
they possessed every elemeut of promise, and were, in- 
deed, already great. They had just emerged from a tre- 
mendous war, and stood before the world, enlightened, 
powerful, respected, equal to the first nations of the 
earth, anxious to do rightly and wisely. 

A code by which they might be governed was abso- 
lutely necessary. The country possessed no executive 
department as a separate branch of the Government. 
There were no defined limits for the judiciary. There 
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was no treasury, and yet a heavy debt existed. No com- 
merce had yet been established, and there was no power 
to regulate it. The country was of vast extent, and there 
was evidently an immense population to come. The form 
of government would exercise an influence, not only on 
the generation then living, but on those of the future. 
Indeed, the whole civilized world was interested, for now 
republican institutions were at stake. 

Under the anomalous conditions which prevailed, seri- 
ous difficulties had already risen. There was a strong 
element of dissatisfaction—one that might prove mis- 
chievous and dangerous. Defiance of the law was by no 
means uncommon. Anarchy had begun to rear its head 
and shoot forth its poisonous tongue. The thoughtful 
minds of the time viewed the situation with deep con- 
cern, and to the future they turned with grave eyes and 
troubled brows. 

The authority of Congress, which that body had in the 
crisis of sudden arms assumed, rather than obtained by 
a regular process, was unde- 
fined, and there were no means 
of enforcing it except through 
State action and State officers, 
The necessity for a distinct and 
thorough understanding of its 
powers was imperative. 

But now new obstructions 
arose. There were even doubts 
as to how the difficulty was to 
be met. Every one granted 
that the Articles of Confedera- 
tion were imperfect, but there 
was a provision in them that 
they should not be altered un- 
less the change were agreed to 
in a Congress, and confirmed 
by the Legislature of every 
State. The substitution of an 
entirely different system being 
almost universally assented to 
as essential, it was manifest 
that the only means by which 
it could be accomplished would 


be by a Convention. But such BENJAMIN 
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a step was momentous and daring, and must be taken 
with caution. Alexander Hamilton was the first to pro- 
pose the measure, and his letters show that he had 
conceived the main features of the Constitution even - 
before the Confederation itself was established. 

While Congress debated the objections to a Conven- 
tion, the necessity for action became daily more strin- 
gent. Finally, the Legislature of New York passed a 
resolution instructing the Representatives of that State to 
move for an Act recommending the States to send dele- 
gates to the body proposed. In a short while, to the 
general joy of all wise and patriotic minds, this was ac- 
complished. And fortunate it was that Congress did not 
‘itself undertake to supply the country’s great need. The 
body was at that time by no means brilliant. Except 
James Madison, there was no really distinguished man in 
its councils. Says a writer: ‘‘Had the attempt been 
made by Congress itself to form a Constitution for the 
acceptance of the States, the controlling influence and 
wisdom of Washington, Frank- 
lin’s wide experience and deep 
sagacity, the unrivaled capaci- 
ties of Hamilton, the brilliant 
genius of Gouverneur Morris, 
Pinckney’s fertility and Ran- 
cdolph’s eloquence, with all the 
power of their eminent col- 
leagues, and all the strength 
of principle and of character 
which they brought to the Con- 
vention, would have been with- 
held from the effort. It was 
fortunate, also, that Congress 
did nothing more than recom- 
mend the Convention, without 
undertaking to define its 
powers. The doubts concern- 
ing its legality were thus re- 
moved, and the States were left 
to join in the movement as an 
expedient to discover and 
remedy the defects of the Fed- 
eral Government without fetter- 
ing their delegates with explicit 
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instructions. In this way the Convention derived its 
influence from the sources in which it originated, and 
was enabled to meet the crisis in which the country 
was placed.” 

The highest statesmen of the country, while unani- 
mous in the feeling that the experiment must be at- 
tempted, yet had misgivings regarding its success. 
Hamilton alone experienced anything like enthusiasm 
regarding its result. ; 
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severe suffering, was now about to undertake the risk of 
a renewal of the evils from which it had just liberated 
itself. There was no model which could serve as an abso- 
lute guide. The English Constitution was a structure 
not without its merits, but it was not adapted to a state 
of society such as existed in America, in which all the 
sovereignty resides in the people. 

The framers of the Constitution, it has been univer- 
sully granted, comprised a body of men who, in intel- 


Such were the circumstances when the Convention met 
in Philadelphia on the 2d of May, 1787 ; but it was not 
until the 25th that it was organized, with George Wash- 
ington as President. Imagine the feelings of the body 
and the profound importance of its deliberations. Three 
nillions of people turned anxious eyes to the building in 
which it was in session. The long and sanguinary war, 
with all its horrors and uncertainties, was now past, and 
peace was to be crowned. New powers were now to be 
granted. A people, freed after indomitable courage and 
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lectual power, genius for statesmanship and profound 
learning in all that belongs to the science of govern- 
ment, have never been surpassed in the history of the 
world. There seems, indeed, something miraculous in the 
fact that there should have been so many specimens of 
such transcendent ability existing contemporaneously. 
The whole assembly consisted of only fifty-five mem- 
bers, representing twelve sovereign and distinct com- 
munities. Who were the leading spirits ? 

Of Washington nothing need be said. Next to him 
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came Alexander Hamilton, small in person and short in 
stature, bus a giant of intellect. His genius was of the 
most exalted order, and yet his duel with Burr illustrates 
the influence of the world in depraving the judgment. 
Never was there a man more adroit in dealing with man- 
kind and beguiling them to his own views. ‘His great 
characteristic was his profound insight into the principle 
of government. Tho sagacity with which he compre- 
hended all systems, and the thorough knowledge he 
possessed of the working of all the freer institutions of 
ancient an: modern times, united with a singular capa- 
city to make the experience of the past bear on the actual 
stute of society, rendered him one of the most useful 
statesmen that America has known. Whatever in the 
science of government had already been ascertained ; 
whatever the civil condition of mankind in any age had 
made practicable or proved abortive ; whatever experi- 
ence Li demonstrated, whatever the passions, the inter- 
ests or the wants of men had made inevitable, he seemed 
to know intuitively. But he was no theorist. His 
powers were all eminently practical. He detected the 
vice of @ theory instantly and shattered it with a single 
blow.” 

JVuerg was Benjamin Franklin, with his great, strong 
common sense reaching a species of genius. His experi- 
ence had been varied, and in many different walks of life. 
He had begun life ia obscurity, and had achieved a repu- 
tation which touched every part of the world. Sobe: 
and careful and almost overcautious was he, and ye 
possessed of a sagacity which never permitted him tc 
lose an >pportunity, ‘* His long career of public ser- 
vice,” says a writer; ‘his eminence as a philosopher, a 
philanthropist and thinker ; the general reverence of the 
people for his character ; his peculiar power of illus- 
trating and enforcing his opinions by a method at once 
simple, original and attractive, made his presence of the 
lirst importance in an assembly which was to enhance 
the highest wisdom and virtue of America.” Franklin 
came to the Convention with peculiar and characteristic 
views. He believed, among other things, that the Legis- 
lature of the United States should consist of a single 
body, and that the President of the country should re- 
ceive no salary. As to the latter, it is obvious that none 
but a very wealthy man would have been able to accept 
the office, which would have been a source of much ob- 
jection in our time. Franklin lived for three years after 
tle dissolution of the Convention, and saw the Constitu- 
tion established, the country prosperous, and the Admin- 
istration of Washington successful, 

The haughty and fiery Edmund Randolph we note, 
the only son of John Randolph, who was bred under his 
father to the law, but refused to accompany him to Eng- 
land. He was admitted to the Bar in this country, and 
was appointed Attorney-general. He was Governor, after 
Patrick Henry, from 1786 to 1788. In 1790 Washington 
appointed him Attorney-general of the United States, 
and in 1704 he succeeded Jefferson as Seeretary of State, 
but, in consequence of difficulties, resigned the following 
year. His wife was a daughter of Robert Carter Nicho- 
las. He died in 1813. Such is a brief outline of the 
history of this great man, He was of proud and impetu- 
ous spirit, firm in his convictions and resolute in main- 
taining them. ILis mind was keen and discerning, and 
ui extensive range. . 

And there was Gouverneur Morris, of New York, oue of 
the ablest statesmen in the history of the country, and a 
man of extraordinary originality of character. In 1740) 
lio was thrown from his carriage in Philadelphia and so 
Lidly injured that le was obliged to lave his leg ampu- 
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tated. The place of the limb he supplied with a ‘“ rough 
stick,” as the description has come down to us, which he 
absolutely refused to change for » handsomer or more 
comfortable substitute. Through his wife he was re- 
lated to the Randolphs of Virginia. He was noted for 
his hospitality, and possessed wide knowledge of men 
and history, and great conversational powers ; yet he was 
overbearing and not always discreet. Two months be- 
fore his death he delivered an address in which he points 
out the superivrity of supernatural history to all other. 
He regarded religious principle as necessary to national 
independence and power. ‘ There must,” he said, ‘‘ be 
something more to hope than pleasure, wealth and 
power. Something more to fear than poverty and pain. 
Something after death more terrible than death. There 
must be religion. When that ligament is torn, society is 
disjointed and its members perish.” Jefferson accused 
him of being a skeptic. 

Another superb figure is Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, 
son of Chief-justice Pinckney, of South Carolina. He 
was born in 1746, and educated in England. Having 
studied law, he returned to America, and in the War of 
the Revolution served as aide-de-camp to Washington, 
and fought gallantly st Brandywine and Germantown. 
To him was confided the defense of Sullivan’s Island, in 
connection with which his conduct throws an interesting 
light on the intrepidity of his character. Being obliged 
to retreat to the city, he alvised at the council of war 
resistance to the last, but was overruled. He was made a 
prisoner, and while in the hands of the enemy every 
effort was made to crush his haughty spirit. His treat- 
ment was of the most rigorous severity, but he bore all 
defiantly. He was not even allowed to attend the funeral 
of his only son. Finally, by the fortune of war, he was 
released, and in 1796 was sent as Minister to Franoe, but 
was not received. The difficulties then pending were se- 
rious, and he was ordered to leave. He went to Amster- 
dam, In ashort while John Marshall and Elbridge Gerry 
were united with him as Commissioners to France. When 
some unaccredited agents demanded a loan as a pre- 
requisite to a treaty, Pinckney replied in words ever to 
be remembered : ‘‘ Millions for defense, not one cent for 
tribute !” On his return to the United States, Pinckney 
was nominated by Washington as a major-general in 
the army which had been raised in consequence of the 
difficulties with France. Although his rank was infe- 
rior to that of Hamilton, who was his junior in the Revo- 
lutionary War, and he was urged to resent the injustice, 
he said: ‘‘I am confident that General Washington had 
sufficient reasons for this preference. Let us first dispose 
of our enemies, we shall then have leisure to settle ques- 
tions of rank.” Pinckney was exceedingly charitable, 
and in opposition to the general sentiment of the time, 
reprelated dueling. In manners he was frank and cor- 
dial, and his mind was never distorted by party passion. 
The twilight of his life was singularly serene and happy. 

Pierce Butler, another striking figure of the Conven- 


(tion, was of the family of the Dukes of Ormond, in 


Treland. Before the Revolution he was a major in the 
British Army, and afterward attached himself to the 
republican institutions of Ameriea,s Under the Consti- 
tution he was one of the first Senators from South 
Carolina, and remained in Congress till 1796 In his 
political views, he was opposed to some of the ideas of 
Washington. He died in Philadelphia ia 1822, at the age 
of seventy-nine. 

Roger Sherman, of Connecticut, was a shoemaker by 
trade, and educated himself while working at the bench. 
He had uo other time for study, as he was compelled to 
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l:bor to support his father’s family. He was admitted to 

he Bar in 1754, and was a member of the First Congress, 
and continned in that position for nineteen vears, and to 
the time of his death. He was one of the signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. Mr. Macon said of 
him : ‘Roger Sherman had more common sense than any 
man I ever knew.” Jefferson remarked of him that “he 
nover said a foolish thing in his life.” He frankly pro- 
fessed the Gospel, and strictly maintained his religious 
principles in spite of the fashionable skepticism of the 
time. 

Elbridge Gerry was born in Massachusetts in 1744. He 
became wealthy as & merchant, and in 1775 the Provincial 
Congress appointed him on the Committee of Public 
Safety and Supplies. While holding this position a pe- 
euliar adventure befell him. The committee had been 
in session at Manotomy, then part of Cambridge. Mr. 
Gerry and Colonel Orne were in bed when the approach 
of the British was announced. Scarcely dressed, the two 
fled to a neighboring field, where they remained hid 
while the soldiers searched the house. He was elected 
t») Congress in 1776, and his skill in finance proved 
exceedingly useful. 

Luther Martin was born in New Brunswick in 1744, and 
taught school for several years in Maryland. He was 
admitted to the Bar in Virginia, and settled in Accomac 
County. He acquired distinction, aud is chiefly remem- 
bered for his defense of Aaron Burr and Samuel Chase in 
their trials. He died in 1826. 

Madison, Mason, Henry, Lansing, Yates—these were 
other conspicuous figures in this great assembly. 

There could be no such convocation as this without a 
great diversity of temperaments, wishes and opinions, 
and it was natural that many opposite theories should 
prevail. Before the members lay the task—one of the 
most important which had ever devolved upon human 
beings—of framing a form of government which would 
establish the liberty and happiness of an immense coun- 
try. Every individual was animated by the wish to do 
his utmost for the accomplishment of this great object ; 
and it was this high purpose which, for a while, caused 
such spirited conflict of views and expressions, but all of 
which at last became fused into perfect conciliation and 
unanimity. 

On May 25th the Convention was regularly organized 
by the calling of Washington to the chair. The choice 
was in every sense a sagacious one. The splendor of his 
personal integrity and the tranquillity of his spirit pecu- 
liarly fitted him for the position. The effect upon the 
country of this selection was probably not lost sight of. 
Daring the four succeeding months he presided over the 
work of the assembly with that serenity and calm wisdom 
which distinguished all the actions of his life. The se- 
rious business of the occasion did not begin until the 
29th. The adjustment of representation was the first 
great question under debate, and for nearly two months 
the controversy continued. It was not until the 26th of 
Angust that the Constitution was placed in shape, and 
printed and distributed to the members of the assembly. 
“It was printed on broadsides in large type, with wide 
apaces and margin for minutes of amendments.” 

It was not until September 17th that the work was 
eompleted and the Convention assembled for the last 
time. The day was scarcely less important than that on 
which the body had first organized. The instrument 
which had been the subject of such anxious, and at times 
even fierce, discussion, was placed conspicuously and 
solemnly on the table for signature. A silence followed. 
Historians give a graphic picture of the scene. 


At length Franklin arose. Throughont all, his had 
heen one of the most striking figures. ‘‘ His long career 
of public service,” savs a writer; ‘his eminence as a 
philosopher, a philanthropist and thinker; the general 
reverenco of the people for his character; his peculiar 
power of illustrating and enforcing his opinions by a 
method at once original, simple and attractive, made his 
presence of the first importance in an assembly which 
embraced the highest wisdom and virtue of America.” 

In Franklin’s hand there was a manuscript, as if he 
was about to speak, but finding his emotion too great, 
he handed the paper to Wilson. It was read, and proved 
to be s document characteristic of the man. 

“‘T have lived a long time,” said he, ‘‘and have often 
been obliged to change my opinions on matters on which 
I was once sure I was right. The older I grow, there- 
fore, the more apt am I to doubt my own judgment, and 
pay more respect to the judgment of others. There was 
a certain French lady who had a quarrel with her sister, 
and she said: ‘I do not know how it is, sister, but I 
meet with nobody but myself who is always in the right.’ 
In this sentiment I agree to the Constitution, with all its 
faults, if it has any. I had expected no better, and I 
am not sure it is not the best. I hope each member who 
still has objections will doubt a little of his own infalli- 
bility and put his name to the instrument. I propose as 
a form : ‘Done in Convention by the unanimous consent 
of the States.’” 

This ambiguous form was drawn up in the hope of 
overcoming the objecting members, and was placed in 
Franklin's hands that it might have the better prospect 
of success. 

Sixteen declined to sign it, and gave their reasons. 
But Washington was the first to place his signature to 
the instrument. The tradition has come down to us that, 
as he stood beside the table, with his hand upon the in- 
strument, he held up the pen, and said: ‘‘Should the 
States reject this excellent Constitution, the possibility 
is that the opportunity will never again offer to cancel 
another in peace; the next will be drawn in blood.” 

When he had affixed his signature the other members, 
one after another, in the geographical order of the States, 
walked to the table and followed his example. 

When nearly the last had signed, Franklin, looking in 
the direction of the President’s chair, on the back of 
which there was a painting of a rising sun, said, in a low 
tone, to those who sat near him, that painters in their art 
had found it difficult to distinguish a rising sun from a 
setting sun. ‘‘I have often and often,” he continued, ‘in 
the course of the session, and in the vicissitudes of my 
hopes and fears as to its issue, looked at that behind the 
President without being able to tell whether it was rising 
or setting. But now, at length, I have the happiness to 
know that it is a rising and not a setting sun.” 

The labors of the Convention now being finished, the 
Constitution was sent to the different States to be sub- 
mitted to each for ratification or rejection. A report was 
also made to Congress. The States, in obedience to a 
resolution of Congress, passed Acts calling conventions, 
and the Constitution was submitted severally to those 
bodies, the ratification by them being submitted to Con- 
gress. Favorable action was obtained in the conventions 
of eleven States, and the Government was fully organ- 
ized and put in operation under the Constitution in 
March, 1789. The two remaining States signified assent 
in due form afterward. 

The following are the dates of ratification : Delaware, 
December 7th, 1787; South Carolina, May 23d, 1788 ; 
Pennsylvania, December 12th, 1787; New Hampshire, 
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June 21st, 1788 ; New Jersey, December 18th, 1787; Vir- 
ginia, June 26th, 1788; Georgia, January 2d, 1788 ; New 
York, July 26th, 1788 ; Connecticut, January 9th, 1788 ; 
North Carolina, November 21st, 1789; Massachusetts, 
February 6th, 1788; Rhode Island, May 29th, 1790; 
Maryland, April 28th, 1788. 

But the new Constitution was not ratified by the States 
without excitement, opposition and uncertainty. Vir- 
ginia long held out. When, at length, the news of her 
assent was received, on the evening of July 2d, in Phila- 
delphia, immense preparations were made for the cele- 
bration of the coming 4th. That was a great day in the 
Quaker City. At Providence a riot was imminent, and at 
Albany blood was shed. It is impossible to describe the 
intensity of feeling which existed on the subject. 

But, after the final adoption of the Constitution by the 
country, the next consideration was the choice of the 
first President. From the first there had been but one 
feeling, and it might be said but one determination—that 
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George Washington should be the man. His splendid 
career, the supreme position he had gained, his great 
wisdom, his glittering integrity and exalted courage re- 
commended him above all other men. His selection 
would, too, allay any feeling of dissatisfaction that 
might still exist toward the new form of govern- 
ment. Indeed, Washington’s services and character 
were'such that it was impossible the choice for Presi- 
dent should fall upon any one else. 

On the first Wednesday in February, 1789, the first 
Presidential Electors were chosen, and on the first Wed- 
nesday in March, in the same year, they assembled to 
vote for President and Vice-president of the United 
States. Sixty-nine electoral votes fell to Washington, 
which made his election unanimous. Thirty-four elec- 
toral votes fell to John Adams for Vice-president. The 
remaining votes were scattered, and he was duly elected 


to the place. 
On the second day after the election, Washington left 
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his family at Mount Vernon and started for New York. 
His journey was a triumph. He reached the city 
April 23d, and was inaugurated on the 30th. On this 
day commenced the first Administration of the Govern- 
ment under the newly adopted Constitution. 


people has been conducted on a scale greater than was 
ever known, and with success. 
tion and administer its provisions in a wise spirit, and to 
preserve its principles for a countless posterity, is the 
first duty of every patriotic American citizen. 


To guard the Constitu- 


MASK GALOP, 


The Constitution thus framed in 1787 has now served 
the people of the country one hundred years. In that 
time the population has grown to amazing proportions ; 
but the instrument constructed with such care and wis- 
dom is little changed, and is still sufficient for all needs. 
By means of it the experiment of self-government by the 
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Dw you, who read these lines, and cannot remember 
the time when similar ones were not intelligible to you— 
did you ever think how strange these odd little shapes, 
arbitrarily named and called letters, grouped into words, 
must appear to those persons who cannot read ? 

To you, the pages of a magazine or book talk silently 
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as though they had tongues; to those they are mere 
scraps of paper, spattered over with regular and shapely, 
but meaningless, blots of ink. 

If you would get some idea of how it would be with 
you, just take a pase of Ezvptian hieroglyphics, or of 
Hebrew text, and see what a wilderness of scratches it 
rcoms to be, redeemed by the thought that, although it 
makes not the slightest impression upon your intelli- 
gence, to those who can understand it, it has a meaning. 

In much the same way must musical notation appear 
to those who are not educated to read it. 

The five horizontal, parallel lines, with their upright 
posts at intervals, like a well-built fenee ; the round, 
head-like looking objects staring white or black at you 
from between the lines or upon them—some of them 
withont legs, some with one leg, and others with a 
multitude of arms all thrown one way; others seeming, 
with avery little effort of the imagination, to he little 
negro children trving to climb over a fence; others hav- 
ing steps built up on purpose for them to go higher than 
the upper line, into the attic and on the housetop, per- 
haps, or lower than the lowest line, down into the cellar, 
or further helow, perhaps—all of these are more or less 
familiar to the public eye. 

Every one knows what they are intended for. 

An artist like Grandville, with an eye to the grotesqne, 
might easily, like him, transform the queer objects into 
fixures that tell the whole story to the eye as well as to 
the ear. 

But it is only to the fortunate and favored few that 
they address themselves intelligently, and to the still less 
number do they carry a sense of melody or harmony, 
or what we generally call music, except with the aid of 
a: instrument or the voice. 

A deaf-and-dumb man may be able to read a poem that 
is full of beauty, and get it all in detail, scope and total 
weaning, enjoying it to the utmost and having his heart 
filled with the thoughts it contains. How high the cul- 
ture, how rich the soul of that one who, in like manner, 
is so attuned that by the aid of his eye alone, he can get, 
from a printed or written score, the sentiment and mean- 
ing of its author, or its character. 

There are a few, a very few, persons who are in a meas- 
ure gifted in this manner, or who, by arduous and con- 
stant study, have obtained such a power. 

The great Beethoven, stricken with deafness, after he 
had reached the age of forty years, possessed it in a re- 
markable degree. What a blank would have been his 
hfe without it! He could feel and understand a score 
without being able to hear it performed. 

To the majority of mankind, these few persons, in situ- 
ation, not in numbers, are what the majority of the civil- 
ized world are to those who cannot read. What a world 
of satisfaction, joy and gladness are those shut out from ! 

Years ago, when only tho very few knew how to read, 
they were, doubtless, looked upon as many now regard 
those who, at first sight, ean interpret to themselves or 
others, if necessary, a musical work. Yet that which we 
generally understand by the term music goes away back 
in the past. Its origin must have been contemporaneons 
with language, if not antedating it, as the crooning and 
murmured monotone of an infant comes days and weeks 
before it can utter a syllable. 

It should seem that the fixing of a melody or tune by 
means of arbitrary characters, or methods of writing 
music, would have long preceded the invention of letters 
to express the spoken word. There is something in the 
rising and falling of the voice in its measured cadences, 
inflections and emphases, that suggests at once a method 


expressing music by lines, heavy or light, rising suddenly 
or abruptly by a perpendicular, or gradually by an in- 
clined line or curve, and then dropping with a similar 
expression to a normal pitch. 

But the first was not so, and, so far as we know, all of 
the means to express music by writing are entirely arbi- 
trary ; and those in present use not the least so of any, 
the signs, in themselves, suggesting nothing. Thirty 
years ago, some musician in this country endeavored to 
introduce a system, in which the Arabic numerals up to 
sevon, in various positions, stood for the several notes. 
But the attempt was a failure, and its inventor and his 
system are forgotten, except by a few. 

The foundation of the method in use is, indeed, very 
simple, but the numberless combinations possible render 
it sometimes very intricate and difficult. 

The ancient Greeks wrote their music, such as they 
had, by means of the letters of their alphabet placed in 
varions positions, mutilated and compounded in such a 
multitude of ways that there were more than a thousand 
characters employed. The manner in which it was read 
has been lost, so that we are unable to tell what their 
music was like. It is no wonder that in the education of 
their youth three years were spent in the study of the 
divine art, for at least that length of time must have been 
necessary to teach the pupils the meaning of the nume- 
rous characters, so that they could be used with any sort 
of rapidity or accuracy. Nevertheless, there are records 
showing that there were many then skilled in music ; 
that for this they were highly regarded, and were paid 
enormous prices for their public performances. It is re- 
lated that a flute-player of Athens, named Amcbeus, 
received one talent, what would now be nearly $1,000, for 
a single appearance at the theatre, and that other players 
on a like instrument lived in magnificent style from the 
proceeds of their entertainments. 

The name of one fair lady has come down to us, 
through all these years, simply and only from her pro- 
ficiency in playing the flute. This was Lamia, the 
daughter of Cleanora. Her flute-playing, taken with her 
wit and beauty, caused her to be esteemed something 
of a prodigy. 

These, and other instances like them, make similar 
ones in these modern days, seem less singular and un- 
usual, when Jenny Lind, Patti, Nilsson or Rubinstein 
obtain large sums, and easily win great fortunes by the 
exercise of their musical genius. 

So far as we are concerned we might, with much 
greater show of reason than did the ancients, attribute 
to music a divine origin, for we are certainly indebted 
to our religion for what it is to us now. 

In compiling a musical book for the use of the 
churches, it has been related that John Wesley, in 
selecting certain of the tunes, observed, in substance, 
that it was not right for the devil to have all the best 
music ; thus intimating that the person or spirit named 
was the instigator, or at the bottom of, the science of the 
concord of sweet sounds. On the contrary, he stole from 
the Church all that he or any of his devotees know of 
music, as he has stolen the drama and many another 
noble idea, claiming it for his own and putting it to his 
uses, 

Music, such as we have now, had its origin in the early 
Christian Church. It was not borrowed from the Greeks 
or Romans, but came from the Jews. So long ago as the 
year 386, less than 400 years after our Saviour was on 
earth, St. Ambrose, the Bishop of Milan, made a great 
reformation in the music of the Church. There must, 
therefore, have been music before that time, else it 
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could not have been reformed. What kind of music we 
rau only conjecture, as there are no remains of it lef: 
bat it was the foundation of the Gregorian style, which 
was introduced by Pope Gregory not quite two hundred 


years after St. Ambrose, and which is yet sung in the | effect of their concordant union became known. 


Catholie churches of the world. 

What strength, what power, what beauty mus there 
La in a combination of sounds that have been sung in 
the worship of God more than thirteen hundred years ! 
An inspiration must have been the origin of such music ; 
it must have been given to the one who produced it by a 
Lizher power and by no volition of his own. 

It is easy, from such instances, to understand and be- 
li-ve in the inspiration attributed to the sacred prophets 
aid seers of old. As such music is not produced in 
t!:ese latter days, so such utterances are heard no more. 

As, in the one case, men beloved of God may have been 
prmitted to catch a glimpse of heaven, or to hear the 
words of eternal wisdom, and give them to men, it is not 
difficult to believe that the ancient music of the Chureh 
may be glimpses of the sublime chords that are heard in 
h-aven. 

Every one knows how charming is music heard from a 
distance, and coming from you know not where. You 
catch three or four bars borne on the air; then there is 
silonce, and the silence makes the music, when it does 
come, all the more delicious. With what ecstasy must 
one hear, in his own soul, the echo of 4 strain sent to him 
from God! All other gifts, all other intuitions, by the 
side of this, sink into utter insignificance and worthless- 
n’ss, It is » combination of the highest poetry, the most 
exalted religion and the most devoted worship. 

It is hard to believe, inasmuch as the letters of a 
written language have been known for so many centu- 
ries, that the method of writing music, as now used, has 
been employed for only a little more than eight hundred 
years. St. Ambrose used the Greek method heretofore 
described, but Guido of Arrezzo, a small town in Tus- 
cany, a Benedictine monk, in the early part of the tenth 
century, having given himself up to the study of music, 
became dissatisfied with such notation and devised the 
present style, or, at least, was the first to use the lines 
aud spaces with little points to indicate the notes. Then 
the notes took their names from syllables in s hymn in 
honor of St. John the Baptist, probably the first set forth 


in this manner: 
** Ut queant laxis resonare fibris 
Mira gestorum famuli tuorum 
Solve pollutum Jabii reatum 
Bancte Joannes,” 


He also added to the ancient system a bass note an- 
ewering to the G or sol in our fa or bass clef, He called 
this note by the Greek name of the letter G or gamma, 
and hence this series of sounds in the scale is called the 
gamut, 

Up to the time of Guido something had been known of 
harmony, but it was very, little. It is certain that among 
the ancients what they called harmony was limited to 
that agreeable succession of sounds which is now called 
air or melody. The Chinese and other far Eastern 
nitions know nothing to this day of this invention or 
diseovery, as any one may ascertain if he is ever present 
at an entertainment given by those of the race named or 
their neighbors, the Japanese. To appreciate it thor- 
oughly, or understand all of its beauties, requires a 
highly cultivated ear or an organization naturally at- 
tuned to it. 

Guido wrote upon this subject, and was the first to fix 
the attention of musicians to it. He was largely assisted 


Il 


in his efforts in ‘this direction by the organ, which had 


| been introduced into Franco about two hundred years 


before his time. Being played with keys, the production 
of simultaneons sounds became easy, and the beautiful 
But all 


‘of the capabilities of the instrument were not fully under- 


stood and appreciated until Guido pointed them out. 

The organ, the most complete and magnificent of mn- 
sical instruments, or the principle of its construction, 
has been known as long as we have any records of civil- 
ized man, although the method of its construction and 
use was very different from what it has latterly become 

Franco of Cologne, who lived about the time of Guido, 
or soon after, also wrote extensively on harmony and 
measured music, and these two may very properly be 
considered the fathers of modern music, and the authors 
of the musical notation now in use; all subsequent 
changes being merely modifications of their inventions, 
rendered necessary in the improvement of the art. 

It was a long time after these masters that music 
passed out of the control of the Church into secular use. 
The coming of such an event was indicated in 1540, so 
modern as to have been half a century after the dis- 
covery of America. 

In the year named, the first oratorio was publicly pre- 
sented, called so from the fact of its being performed by 
an organization at Rome known as the Congregation of 
the Priests of the Oratory. This, and other musical com- 
positions of o like character and name, consisted of 
sacred interludes, written by conspicuous poets of the 
time, and successfully turned to pious account the thea- 
trical enthusiasm then prevailing. 

It was but a short step from these to the opera, in 
which the themes were not exactly of a sacred character ; 
the first work of this kind being presented about 1597, 
its title being ‘‘ Daphne.” 

Since that time there has been a constant improvement 
and advance in the art of music, its annals being glorified 
by the works of such masters as Mozart, Handel, Haydn, 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn, and the popular apprehen- 
sion has been reaching beyond and above its simpler and 
commoner forms into its higher, more complex and more 
exalted flights. 

There is a kind of composition, emanation, or creation, 
which is to true music something as are proverbs or 
slang expressions to literature. These are popular melo- 
dies, to which are sung words that catch the ear from 
some sentiment that is striking or prominent. They all 
have their influence and life, brief though they may be, 
and some are so peculiar and striking that they seem 
readily to become national in the country where they 
first appear, and are recognized as such the world over. 

But it would be impossible to tell where some of these 
first originated. They may have been floating around 
the world, here a strain and there a strain, for centnries, 
as, it is said, some of the simple succession of sounds that 
& mother now sings as a lullaby to her child were first 
sung in Asia, where the Aryan race had its cradle and 
origin ages and ages ago. 

Travelers from civilized countries, in remote regions, 
have heard songs that were indigenous there, but which 
resembled, in a marked manner, those they had heard in 
other and far-distant quarters, between which two places 
the means of communication had only recently been 
opened. Besides helping to show the common origin of 
the race of mn, these things, also, go to make manifest 
the fact that music in its simplest form, in melody or 
tune, was among the carliest of man’s recreations or 
methods of expression. 
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As we could not very well, without weakening the 
power of our language, do away with all proverbs, and 
as what may be ‘‘slang” to-day may become classical to- 
morrow, so these ‘‘ popular melodies,” as they are called, 
fill an important place. They assist the musical life of 
a people ; give expression to the prevailing sentiment of 
the time, and, some of them, really deserving to be per- 
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Frenchman who will not glow with enthusiasm over the 
notes of the ‘‘ Marseillaise Hymn,” be it never so roughly 
or hoarsely sung? Let an American, far away from 
home and absent for any length of time, hear the piping 
notes of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,” and if he can keep the tears 
from his eyes at the memories the melody excites, hard- 
hearted and unfeeling is he indeed. 
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petuated, have an enlivening influence on the religious 
or political life of a nation that is felt for years and years. 

Instances of this are afforded by some of the ‘‘ Moody 
and Sankey” hymns, and by patriotic airs. Who has 
not seen a crowded audience almost rise to its feet when 
a few opening notes indicate to them that the ‘‘ Sweet 
By-and-by ” is to be sung or played? or where is the 


Does it not suggest itself that, if such effects can be 
produced by simple things, to what an ecstasy of delight 
one could be exalted by the perfect performance of the 
work of a master, who holds all the powers, resources 
and capabilities of the art of music under his complete 
control? The one is but pulling at one string of your 
heart, while the other plays upon all of them at once. 
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Srmcvuar and improbable as the following adventure | managed to deliver it in exchange for our tickets. Even 
may appear, I must begin by saying that every word of | when this was achieved we were compelled to wait for a 
it is trne. Ihave neither added to the facts nor taken | return cab. At length one arrived, and our large leather 


from them. My 
husband and I 
were in Vienna; 
and, after look- 
ing through 
‘ Bradshaw,” we 
determined to 
return home by 
way of Trieste 
and Venice, stop- 
ping on the road 
at some point in 
Styria to break 
the journey and 
use the oppor- 
tunity for seeing 
something of the 
lovely country. 
So the next 
morning, Satur- 
day, we were at 
the station by a 
quarter past 
nine, where we 
were surprised to 
find a crowd of 
persons all tak- 
ing tickets for 
the little, quiet 
town we had de- 
cided upon as 
our resting- 
place. Still our 
minds did not 
dwell upon the 
circumstance, as 
they were fully 
occupied by the 
thought of pass- 
ing over the won- 
derful Semmering, 
of which we had 
heard ‘so much. 
What with the 
excitement and 
fatigue of the 
long journey, we 
were faint and 
weary when we 
reached the 
beautiful little 
town of Gratz, at 
half- past seven 
in the evening. 
The enumber of 


trunk was _ hoist- 
ed to the top. 
We told the man 
to drive to the 
“Hotel Elé- 
phant.” 

“Not a bit of 
use, ma’am,”’ re- 
turned he. ‘It 
is crammed, and 
they have sent 
away every fare 
we have taken 
there to-day.” 

I went back 
into the station 
and asked the 
station-master if 
he could help us 
in our difficulty 
by telling us of 
any other decent 
hotel where we 
could get food 
and a night's 
rest. 

He mentioned 
one or two, but 
doubted whether 
they would be 
able to take us 
in. The morrow, 
Sunday, was a 
Grand Festival, 
cni Choral Un- 
ions from all 
parts of Austria 
had come to take 
part in it. Still, 
as he said, there 
would be no 
harm in trying. 

Through the 
town and around 
the town we 
drove till it be- 
came so late that 
the streets were. 
deserted and 
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. lights began to 
disappear from 
the houses. I 
could bear it no 
longer. It was 
now nearly eleven 


people who got out at this station perfectly amazed us ;,,0’clock. I stopped the cab and said: ‘‘ Let there be an 
but as the majority of them merely had a hand-bag, they | end of this. Drive to the Hotel Eléphant, where we can 
were soon through the waiting-room and away to the | at least get food, and rest in the dining-room.” 

town, either on foot or in the few cabs which had been This roused the man, and he replied : 


awaiting the arrival of the train. 


“‘T’ve done the best I could, ma’am, but you see every 


We, who had luggage, were not so fortunate, but had | place is full. I do know of a sort of hotel about a mile 
to wait patiently until the slowest of country porters | the other side of the town, where they would be sure to 
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be able to give you accommodation. 
friend of mine.” 

“Then why on earth did you not say so before ?” 

“Well, because it is not fit for people like you ; but it 
is better than nothing.” 

‘‘Drive to it at once,” I replied. 

And away we went. 

We were svon out of the town, and for more than half 
an hour drove through dark wooded lanes and country 
roads, where not a house or a light could be seen. 

‘““Where on earth are you taking us ?”’ said I, putting 
my head out of the window. 

‘‘All right, ma’m,” replied the man ; ‘‘ we shall soon 
be there.” 

‘But it is not all right ; we are more than two miles 
from the town already, and we will not go any further.” 

“Only two minutes more,” he persisted, urging on his 
horse ; and I saw that he meant to have his own way. 

At last the cab stopped before a long, narrow building, 
and the driver, giving a peculiar whistle, a large, burly- 
looking man, with immense black beard and shaggy eye- 
brows, came out with a lamp in his hand, partly closing 
the door as he did so. The coachman spoke a few words 
in a dialect I did not know, but which had the effect of 
bringing him to us. Iasked if we could be accommo- 
dated for the night. 

‘“‘ Certainly,” was the answer. 

The box was lifted down ; we paid an exorbitant sum 
for the use of the cab; and not until the cabman had 
driven off was there the least attempt to admit us into 
the low building. The landlord then gave orders to a 
couple of men who came out of the darkness to follow 
us with the box, after which he threw open the door and 
bade us enter. 

We paused on the threshold, spellbound. The sight 
that met our eyes was so appalling that, late though the 
hour, and weak and faint as I was, we should have run 
back to the town only that we knew that for the present, 
at least, our liberty was gone. So we did the best thing 
possible under the circumstances: faced our position 
without, I believe, one particle of fear appearing in our 
qaanner. 

The room was long and narrow, a number of small 
tables stood on either side with a narrow space between 
them for passing up and down. Seated at these were 
sixty or seventy men of all ages, from the youth of eight- 
een to the old man of seventy—the most repulsive, evil, 
ragged-looking creatures I had ever seen; all eating, 
drinking, singing and swearing. 

Our entrance seemed to cause unbounded astonish- 
ment, and in the moment’s hush which followed, the 
landlord said, in a thundering voice : 

‘*Gentlemen ! I bring visitors.” ~ 

Gazing round to notice the effect of these words, I saw 
that they had brought out a more hateful look of greed 
and savagery on their faces, especially so when they 
looked at tho well-made trunk which was being brought 
in behind us. 

At the end of this long room a door admitted us into a 
small, bare apartment, containing a table, two old chairs 
and a stove, at which a repulsive old woman was cook- 
ing. The atmosphere was sickening. Down we sat, 
however, our trunk beside us. I asked for coffee and 
something to eat to be served at once, and to be shown 
to our room. 

‘All in good time,” was the half-insolent rejoinder of 
the landlord as he left us. For » moment only I lost 
leart, but was roused by seeing my husband half faint- 
ins, for Le was @ great iuvalid, and our conlretemps had 
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worn him out. The old woman, a greasy spoon in one 
hand, a fork in the other, and each hand resting on her 
hips, wag regarding us with contempt and hate. Our 
eyes met. . 

“‘Give us water if you cannot give us coffce,” said I, 
“and if you are a woman, help us. Show us our room.” 

The answer was an ugly laugh, as she turned to her 
fryiug-pan. 

At this moment a girl entered for dishes of meat for 
the long room. At the first moment I scarcely took her 
for a human being. Legs and feet were bare ; she was a 
mass of rags, held together round her waist by a string ; 
her neck and arms were also bare; her hair was black, 
and came down to her waist in one mass of tangle. To 
crown all, she was black as a sweep. 

She evidently had not known of our entrance, and her 
fear and despair at finding us there were evident. 

Mixed with this was a sort of admiration. She came 
and knelt before me, looked up into my face, felt my 
dress, and catching sight of a diamond ring on my finger, 
gave a quick glance at the old woman. Seeing her busy 
frying, she made a rapid movement, exhorting me to 
take it off and hide it. 

“*Get up and take this meat to your master,” was the 
command of the old woman the next moment. 

As she was leaving the room, I said: ‘ Pray help ua, 
and bring us some bread and a glass of milk or water.” 
The girl looked so sorrowful and full of fear that she 
almost induced me to become a coward. 

In a few minutes, however, she actually returned with 
some rolls and two cups of black, steaming coffee, the 
smell of which was refreshing and reviving. As she put 
it before us she made a rapid sign that we were not to 
drink it, as it would make us sleep. She brought us 
also a little water in a jug, which we drank, and at the 
same time ate a roll. 

After this we desired to go to our room, but the answer 
from the old woman was, we were to be patient, and as 
soon as she had done cooking for the lot in the next 
room she would make the bed. 

At length she departed, with a longing look at the box. 
In a few moments the girl made her appearance, put her 
hands together as if in prayer, and touching her eyes, 
showed us we must not sleep, and was off again in am 
instant. 

My husband and I consulted together—I do not think 
he knew what fear was for himself—and we arranged that 
when we should be shown our room one must rest while 
the other kept awake, and so take it in turn. We also 
came to the conclusion that the girl was our friend, for 
she had prevented our drinking the drugged coffee, and 
might possibly be able to help in some other way. 

While we were thus talking the man came in. It was 
almost impossible to hear ourselves speak for the singing 
and shouting of the mob, removed from us only by a thin 
door. The man was evidently annoyed at our not having 
taken the coffee, and wanted to know what was the matter 
with it, at the same time looking searchingly at us. I 
told him it had been so long in coming that we should 
not sleep if we took it now, and begged him to hasten 
the preparing of our room. 

He left, but returned in a few minutes, followed un- 
consciously by the girl. Our room was ready, and he 
hoped we should sleep well. Turning sharply round he 
saw the girl, and in a fit of rage was about to strike her ; 
but, recovering himself, said, in a dialect he had no idea 
I could understand : 

‘You little black imp, if you dodge my footsteps and 
interfere with me, I'll kill you! Be off to bed.” 
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The room in which we were to sleep joined that in 
which we were sitting, and was at the extreme end of the 
long, narrow building. The old woman gave us a small 
pieco of tallow candle stuck in a bottle, and pointing to 
the room, said, “‘It is ready ;”’ then very reluctantly 
helped me in with our trunk, with more strength than I 
shoald have thought her capable of. Outside the door 
I heard her laugh, a low, cruel laugh, and muttered 
something of which I could not catch the meaning, but 
it sounded anything but reassuring. 

At length we were alone—but where ? 

In a tolerably large room, as far as I could judge, with 
a door which would not lock ; a window so high that we 
could not tell whether or not it was fastened, and which 
had a thick blind before it, so as to oxclude all light. 
Two sides of the room were hung from the top to the 
bottom with suits of garments of every description, from 
a monk’s to a mendicant’s, evidently lent out on hire to 
the thieves and beggars who resorted thither. 

In the room was a large chest of drawers, a rather 
heavy table, a couple of chairs, and a small iron bed- 
stead, on which was a sack of straw, covered by a clean, 
coarse pair of liven sheets, and a dirty woolen coverlet. 
The floor was bare of carpet, but very dirty, and there 
was to be seen neither chink nor cranny to admit a breath 
of fresh air. 

Such was the room in which we found ourselves at 
one o’clock in the morning, with a considerable sum of 
money in our pockets, and some valuable jewelry I had 
brought, in consequence of having to appear in society 
in one or two of the capitals through which we had 
passed. A good, stout, sharp knife was our only visible 
protection. Almost before we had made a survey of the 
room the candle was burning to its socket. This we 
could remedy if we desired, as we had matches and a 
wax candle in our bag. There was not a drop of water 
nor any sign of washstand. 

We both felt that if we escaped with our lives it would 
be by the mercy of God, in whom we trusted. How the 
deed was to be done we knew not, but that it would be 
attempted we were certain. Our first work was to secure 
the door. We therefore drew, or rather carried, the heavy 
table, and placed it quietly against it. On this we put 
the chairs, and in order to keep all firm, we drew our 
trunk toward the legs of the table. 

We noticed that the bed was placed quite close to the 
wall, and that the dirty suits of clothes were dangling 
over it, so we removed it half a yard further into the 
room, and then, as quickly as possible, dressed as we were, 
lay down without a thought of sleep crossing our minds. 
We did not speak, but every sense was strained to catch 
the slightest sound. 

We had been reclining in this manner probably for half 
an hour, when we both felt that the bed was moving. In 
a second I was on the floor. The bed seemed all right, 
and we heard no noise, an I began to think it a trick of 
fancy, the result of over-strained nerves. 

We lay down again, and in a few minutes the movement 
‘was repeated. 

Again we were on our feet ina moment. ‘‘ Thank God 
we moved the bed from the wall, and so disarranged the 
machinery, otherwise we should have been in the cellar 
by this time,” my husband whispered. 

Nothing more happened for the present. A long time 
seemed to pass, probably not more than half an hour in 
reality, when our ears caught the sound of some one 
stealthily trying the handle of the door. Evidently there 
was surprise at meeting with opposition, for we heard a 
low whispering. Again the hvadle was tried, but without 
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effect. Presently there came a tapping at the door, at 
first gentle, then loud and peremptory. 

‘“*Have you your knife ready ?’”’ I asked my husband, 
and being assured of it, I answered, in a sleepy tone, as 
if I had been just awakened : ‘‘ Who's there? What do 
you want ?”’ 

“‘Excuse me, lady,” said a man’s voice, “ but I want 
something from the chest of drawers.” 

‘‘Then you must wait till morning for it. We cannot 
let you in now. Good-night.” I heard the man mutter 
an oath—again the knocking, and again the demand for 
admittance. We knew well that the obstacle we had 
placed to their entrance could have been removed ina 
minute by a couple of strong men, so I made a virtue of 
necessity, and called out: 

‘Well, if you must, I suppose you must, but I won’t 
have a man in the room. Send the old woman or the 
girl. We will admit only one, and the second who enters 
we will shoot or cut down.” 

The answer came in the voice of the old woman : 

‘Then let me in. I want clothes for some people whe 
are going away.” 

Cautiously we removed our barricade, just sufficiently 
to let the woman enter. We were in darkness, but she 
had brought in a candle, and the first thing that met her 
eye was our large knife, with the blade drawn. She mut- 
tered and scowled while she went to the drawers aud 
searched, apparently, for what she did not expect te 
find. 

“Come, be quick,” said I, as I saw her eyes peering to 
where the bed stood in darkness; ‘‘you disturb our 
sleep.” 

She would have struck me, I verily believe, but for ths 
knife, which was held close to her until we had pushed 
her out of the door. It was evident that she came to fiud 
out why the bed had not sent us below. 

Once again we barricaded our room, and once again wa 
were alone. 

It was about four o’clock on the Sunday morning whea 
the voice of the landlord was heard, peremptorily de- 
manding admittance, as he required more of the suits of 
clothes hanging up iu our room. Asking God's help, I 
drew near the door, and said : 

“T believe you are the landlord, and if so, listen: We 
are English people, and have the means in this room of 
protecting ourselves. Besides this, the station-master and 
railway-porters know by this time where we are, for I 
specially asked their advice, and they will know how to 
identify the cabman who brought us here. You shall not 
enter the room. We will leave this place at seven o'clock, 
and you will be wise to leave us in peace until then.” 

There was no answer, and quietly we waited, sitting on 
our trunk till six o’clock, when I boldly opened the door 
and went out in search of water to wash. 

The old woman and three or four men lay in deep sleep 
in the room adjoining ours, and the door of the long room 
being open, I stood for a moment looking at the sight 
Men lay about in all directions, across the tables, on tha 
benches and on the floors. I could find no one of whois 
to ask anything, till at length I spied the girl who had su 
befriended us. She swiftly and quietly followed me into 
our room, where she showed every sign of joy that we 
were alive and well. She flew to get us water, but only 
brought us about a pint in a broken jung, and with ita 
piece of coarse brown bread. She had no idea we re- 
quired the water for washing. Of course there was no 
towel in the room, so we took a couple of clean pockct- 
handkerchiefs out of our bag. and dipping the corners of 
them into the broken jug, wiped our sviled faces aud 
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A NIGHT ADVENTURE. 


hands, much to the surprise of the girl, who was looking 
on. I puta bright new Austrian gulden into her hand, 
and bade her keep it in memory of us ; but it was now 
her turn to surprise us. Instead of hiding it and being 
delighted with it, as we supposed would be the case, she 
kissed it almost reverentially, and laid it back in my hand, 
shaking her head the meanwhile. I was very nearly kiss- 
ing this half-wild girl, in spite of dirt and tangled hair. 
The next thing was how to get away. We had merely 
the leather trunk and a hand-bag. The first was locked 
and strapped, and the other not too heavy for us to carry. 
We took out a certain sum of money, which we thought 
would serve to pay our bill, before sending for the man, 
fo as not to tempt 
him by the sight of 


visitors, so we were the victims of our own canelessness. 
A policeman went for the trunk, and it was delivered to 
us about an hour and a half after our arrival. No one 
can ever imagine how we enjoyed the cleanliaess and ele- 
gance of food and rooms, things which we take as a mat- 
ter of course when no accident occurs to deprive us of 
them. We staid for a few days, not only to see the lovely 
country, but to recruit health and nerves, which had 
been terribly shaken by our Night Adventure. 


A srory is told of Queen Victoria, that, when she was 
twelve years of age, Dr. Davys, her tutor, set her to 
draw out the history 

of the royal line 


gold. On his ap- 
pearing, I said : [ 

“*Be so good as to 
make out our bill.” 

“T can tell you 
how much it is,” said 
he; ‘‘ we never make 
out bills here.” 

‘*As you please,” I 
returned ; ‘‘we shall 
not pay without.” 

With an evil coun- 
tenance he went to 
do our bidding, and 
presently came back 
with a dirty envelope, 
on which was written, 
in German characters 
nod money, a total of 
£1 3s. I was about 
to object, but my 
husband’s hearty 
laugh at the audaci- 
ons account made me 
think better of it. We 
paid it, but before 
doing so I said: 

“*We leave in your 
care for a couple of 
hours our trunk, and 
it will be to your ad- 
vantage that nothing 
happens to it. Beso 
good as to write on 
this envelope’ that 
you have it in your 
charge, and in ex- 
change for the paper 
you will give up the 
trunk.” Taking up 
our bag, the man led the way through the long room. As 
we reached the door, he made cver the bag, sayi.g : 

“T hope you will do us no harm. We have done the 
best we could. It was not a fit place to bring you to.” 

It was a lovely morning as we stepped out into the 
fresh, invigorating atmosphere, and you may be sure our 
hearts were full of thankfulness for so merciful an 
escape. We made our way into the town, which we 
found to be nearly three miles distant from the place 
where we had passed the night. 

We went direct to the Hotel Eléphant, where we were 
received with every kindness and attention, notwith- 
standing our wretched appearance. The inn had not 
been full on the previous day, neither had they refused 


down to the present 
time. Presently she 
said, very earnestly, 
‘“‘Mamma, I cannot 
see who is to come 
after Uncle William, 
unless it is myself.” 


SLEEP A PREVENT- 
IVE OF HEADACHE.— 
Sleep, if taken at the 
right moment, will 
prevent an attack of 
nervous headache. If 
the subjects of such 
headaches will watch 
the symptoms of its 
coming, they will no- 
tice that it begins 
with a feeling of 
weariness or heavi- 
ness. This is the 
time when a sleep of 
an hour, or even two, 
as nature guides, will 
effectually prevent 
the headache. If not 
taken just then, it 
will be too late ; for, 
after the attack is 
fairly under way, it 
is impossible to get 
to sleep till far into 
the night, perhaps. 
It has become so 
common in these 
days for doctors to 
object to their 
patients being 
awakened to take 
medicine if they are asleep when the hour comes round, 
that people have learnt the lesson pretty well, and they 
generally know that sleep is better for the sick than med- 
icine. Sleep is also a wonderful preventive of disease— 
better than tonic regulatcrs and stimulants. 


A THOUGHTLEsS person is of necessity a coarse and self- 
ish person. When people do wrong to their neighbors, 
and give pain unnecessarily, to say, ‘“‘I did not think,” 
puts forward no plea for tolerance, but is, rather, o 
reason for condemnation. They should have thought ; 
there is no good reason why they did not think ; and, if 
they did not, then they did wrong, and wrong is always 
wrong and reprehensible. 
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HEB KING.— 4 FEELING OF DEADLY HATE FOR THIS WOMAN AROUSED ME. 
AS I CLUTCHED HER BY THE ARM AND DEMANDED HER HUSBAND'S FULL NAME.” 


SHE LOOKED UPON ME WITH AFFRIGHTED EYES 


HER KING. 


By Nora MARBLE. 


I wave seldom seen so sweet a face as Margaret Ful- 
ler’s. Time had robbed her of the bloom of youth— 
though I doubt if women of her type ever have that 
peachy bloom which at best fades so quickly—and his 
unsparing pencil had begun that etching process in 
which he is so masterful ; even he appreciated the sweet- 
ness, the almost holy calm of that countenance, for the 
lines were as yet but faintly traced, so faintly that even 
the most envious could but characterize her still as young. 

I never left her presence but I wondered if that sweet 
calm had ever been broken, and, indeed, felt a desire to 

see the waters troubled for a time, as is natural for a 
finite woman to feel who is herself ‘‘ Not too good for 
human nature’s daily food,” when she is brought in 
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contact with a feminine angel. I say feminine angel, 
for a male angel has never appeared upon the horo- 
scope of my vision but once, and he—well, never mind ; 
it’s not my history I’m writing. 

I had been impelled a score of times during our many 
confidential chats—though I may as well admit that all 
the confidences were on my side of the dialogue—to ask 
if there had not been a great romance in her life which 
made her eyes bear that look of introspection ; but some- 
how I could never muster courage to put the question. 
Jack says (Jack is my husband, and, of course, that male 
angel aforesaid), that if I were a surgeon I’d never get 
beyond poising the knife—just poising, you know, to 
give my courage time to ooze out. 


Is 
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Well, it was on the eve of Christmas, in the year 1880, | for I read in them an approval and admiration which 


that I was summoned to her home. She was very ill. 
‘The usual story—a slight cold, neglect, pneumonia, The 
doctor was about leaving as T entered the house. He had 
but little hopes of her recovery, and begged me to re- 
main with her until the end. 

The bells were ringing out their glad chimes, calling 
upen the world to rejoice that the Saviour of man was 
born that day, when I heard Margaret's voice faintly 
nem : 

“The way cannot be dark. He was born to make it 
light. I shall leave the darkness behind and grope no 
more.” 

Then, through my fast-falling tears, I asked that qnes- 
tion which I had thought to ask in other words and 
under different cireumstances : 

* Margaret, lave you nothing to tell me ? 
darkness do you speak ?” 

‘+ Before I know you the shadows fell,” she answered. 
After some moments she fixed her beautiful eves upon 
mine, and said: ‘Tam not going to recover.” 

“Tm afraid not,” I replied. 

After a short pause, with a slight tremor in her voice, 
sho said: 

‘Tu my desk in the outer room you will find a sealed 
letter. It was written for you to read after my death. 
Vead it now, and you will rejeice with me that the 
shadows are soon to be dissipated. Leave me a while ; 
but I'm not alone, dear, not alone, and I have no fear.”* 

T obeyed, and in the desk found the letter. With 
trembling hands I broke the seal. No feelings of euri- 
osity actuated me now, for IT felt that shuddering awe 
which even the most thoughtless must experience as the 
key turns in the lock, and you enter a reom closed and 
darkened for years. The echoes of vour footsteps jar 
your nerves ; every shadow appears the wraith of the 
oue who last occupied it, aud you feel a vague conscious- 
ness that his dust, long moldering in the churehyard, is 
disturbed and tremulously moved by the wind which the 
opened door admits as jt goes searching into every corner 
and hallowed nook. 

For some few moments T held the letter, unable to 
command my emotion, but at last I reverently broke 
the seal and read the following : 


Of what 


Twelve years ago I had my dreams of love, conquest 
and bliss, as all young girls have, with the advantages 
of heanty and social position to lend color to their 
drcams. By nature Iwas romantic, aud I never left a 
gay scene without a pang of disappointment that all 
men were to me so commonplace, so devoid of the 
qualities with which I had imbued my hero. No 
King Arthur, no Sir Launcelot, not even a Lucifer, to 
stir my imagination, and so I sighed and dreamed on. 

Iwas eighteen years of age, an orphan with a large 
income, when I visited New York for the first time 
to attend Minister W——’s ball. I read admiration in 
many eyes, and Mrs. W——, the minister's wife, whis- 
pered that she was proud of the success of her guest, 
Margaret. 

* But where is my king ?” I asked, smilingly, for she 
was aware of my foolish dreams. 

‘‘Here he comes now,” she gayly and thoughtlessly 
answered, “with the minister.” 

I had no time to reply, when I was presented to a 
man whose face and form were regal indeed. His veice 
and conversation accorded well with his presenee, and 
for the first time in my life I made an effort to please and 
interest. I felt I had succeeded when I met his glances, 


thrilled me with delight. : 

““My king !” I whispered, as I laid my head upon the 
pillow that night, and I knew his reign over my heart 
had already begun. 

It was only at balls, parties or the drive that I was 
made happy by meeting him, for, to my astonishment 
and chagrin, he had never called upon me at my hostess’s. 
Notwithstanding, I was assured that I filled his mind 
and heart, assured by that subtle intuition which lovers 
possess, in women more keenly active than in men. But 
few of my acquaintances knew anything of him, and no- 
thing whatever of his antecedents. 

“Was he wealthy ?? My heart answered, ‘He is a 
king.” 

Was he distinguished 2? Was he worthy? But ono 
answer could my heart give, ‘He is my king, my king.” 
I was satistied.”’ 

A biting wind and a suspicion of snow in the air, one 
day in early December, made me draw my furs more 
closely aronnud me as I hurriedly entered my carriage 
with the order to the coachman, ‘‘ Home, quickly.” 

Suddenly a shriek of terror and pain, accompanied by 
the abrupt reining up of the horses, aroused me from a 
delicious reverie. The coachman had too well obeved 
my order, for on the ground lay a delicate child, poorly 
clad, over whose tender limbs our eruel wheels had 
passed, She was tenderly Jaid upon the enshions he- 
fore me, and, save for the white lips and dumb anguish 
of the eyes, gave no sign of the great suffering she was 
enduring. Only once did her fortitude forsake her, and 
that was at my inquiry as to her name and residence. 

* Poor little mother,” she sighed ; “ what will become 
of her when I'm dead ?” 

There was a look in the child's eyes and a cadence in 
the veiee which stirred my heart as with a vague memory 
of a voice and look once familiar, but long sinee for- 
gotten. 

I shrank from sthe ordeal of meeting that mother, and 
no murderer ever felt a more shuddering horror when 
confronted with his dead victim than did I at the thought 
of meeting her reproachful eves. 

Fifth floor of a tenement house; one of the poorest. 
Ascend those narrow stairs, view the poverty and dis- 
tress upon each landing, and then cease to wonder that 
men and women look up to the pitiless bit of sky above 
them, and in their hearts say, “There is no God.” 
Ascend those stairs, knock at cach dingy door, then de- 
scend the thonghtless and giday butterfly of fashion if 
you can. - 

The mother’s grief I will pass over. All that money 
and medical skill could do was done ere I left the 
stricken child. To my query, in the carriage, of her 
name, the child had answered ‘‘ May.” So upon taking 
leave, I said : 

“Mrs, May, may I inquire if vou are a widow ?” 

A flush overspread her face as she somewhat coldly 
replied : 

“You are in error with regard to my name. 
the child's Christian name. 
am not a widow.” 

Dinsmore ! his name; my king’s ! wd 

Like a tlash before my mind’s vision came the picture 
of his beantiful eves, his fair, noble head, and that chikl— 
oh, God in heaven !—had kis eyes, his lair, kis voice. 
The blackness of despair for a moment maie all things 
dark—a ringing in my ears, a sensation as of drowning ; 
and then a feeling of deadly hate for this woman aroused 
me, She looked upon me with affrighted eyes as I. 


May is 
Mine is Helen Dinsmore. I 
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elutched her by the arm and demanded her husband's 
fuil name. 

** Howard Dinsmore!’ It was enough. I have no re- 
collection of how I reached the pavement, the ride 
home. The events of that night are as a blank to me. 
My friends told me, later, that appeared as one walking 
in sleep ; my eyes gazed without seeing the object upon 
which they were fixed, and my voice was as the flicker- 
ing of a candle in a dranght of air, now steady, anon 
sinking almost to extinction. 

Al! said reason, the next day, and can you dethrone 
rour king so quickly ? Have you not leaped to a con- 
clusion ? Then hope alternated with despair until the 
hour approached when I should visit ‘(my little victim,” 
as my conscience would insist she was. 

The child would recover, said the physician, with 
good nursing and attention, and withont any trace of in- 
jury to limb, I breathed a prayer of thanksgiving that I 
hal not killed his child, and turned to Mrs. Dinsmore, 
whom, apparently, I lad deeply offended by my be- 
havior of yesterday: 

**Pardon me,’ I said, * Mrs. Dinsmore, for my vehe- 
mence of yesterday. My uerves were all unstrung at 
the sufferings of your child, and there are recollections 
associated with your name, which, when heard pro- 
nounced, wreneh my heart.” 

“My name ?” she queried. “Can yon tell me why ?” 

“Tt would not interest vou, Mrs. Dinsmore,” I an- 
swered, for Iwas determined no eye shonld see my 
wound ; “but I have a faint curiosity to know if you 
eould be related to the gentleman I know of. that 
name.” 

“Tam seeking © man of that name, my husband, 
Howard Dinsmore,” she replied. 

“Tall, fair-haired, blue- gray eves, and beard like 
spun gold; in truth, a nobleman in appearance ?” I 
questioned. 

“It is he, it is he!’ she moaned ; “ the face and figure 
of a god, but alas! only the face and figure.” 

‘He wears upon his finger a ring of curious design 
and workmanship, an heirloom, he has told me ?” I went 
on, pitilessly for myself, for was not every confirming 
word a spadeful of earth upon the grave of my hopes ?” 

“A serpent’s head, with eyes of emerald, typical of the 
wearer,” she unhesitatingly answered. ‘The man who 
abandoned me and my babe to struggle with poverty 
in a foreign land. I have tracked him at last!” And 
a smile which made me shudder broke over her pallid 
face. 

“Where can I find him ?” she asked, after a pause. 

‘Iwill send him to you,’ I replied, as I arose and 
kissed the child Good-by. In her hand I slipped a purse 
containing an amount ample for all their requirements, 
fully recognizing it must be my last visit. 

That night I met him in the drawing-room of o noted 
woman of fashion. He was late, and my party were leav- 
ing early. As his eyes met mine, there was an expres- 
sion in his which made me falter, and for one instant I 
felt he was mine by all the ties of love; not hers, that 
woman who had only hate to give. A vision, fleeting as 
a sigh, pictured the coming years without him; an arid 
waste of sand, a solitary figure, desolation for me, the 
wanderer, 

“Be sileny” whispered a small voice. ‘Enjoy the 
sunshine of his love; forget, if you can, that other 
woman's claim,” 

Something wrong, you will say, must exist in my 
moral nature, that I could for one instant thus deliber- 


ate. I will not dispute it. Put yourself, however, in 
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that crucible of suffering, and would fine gold be the 
result, think you ? 

It was but an instant, for, steeling my heart, I calmly 
observed ; : 
“T met with an accident yesterday. 

about it ?” 

“Accident ?” he echoed ; “to you ?” while a shudder 
ran throngh his frame. 

“No, not to me, but I accidentally ran over a child; a 
beautiful little creature, living with her mother, in pov- 
erty, in an obscure locality. I have been with them 
to-day, and can I enlist your sympathies in their be- 
half ?” 

“Why ask me ?” and in an instant his hand songht his 
vest-poceket. 

“Nay,” Tanswered, “It would please me better that 
you should visit them at an early hour to-morrow.” 

“Gladly, for your sake,” he said, “my beloved Mar- 
garet, for-——” 

** But,” I interrupted, “the unfortunate mother and 
child may have some interest for you otherwise, since 
they bear your name.” 

““My name ?” and his face blanched. 

“Tt is Helen Dinsmore,” I answered, ‘and her child 
May. God forgive you the wrong vou have done them, 
Howard Dinsmore, and so farewell !”’ 

He seemed stunned, and only his eves appeared to tala 
recognition of my movement, as I held forth my hand at 
that parting word. 

He gently clasped it, and for one moment we thus 
stood and gazed iuto each other's eyes. Then we parted, 
never again to meet this side of eternity. 

Tho next day I left New York. Society gossiped at my 
sudden departure, and was satistied when Rumor laid 
it to my engagement with a wealthy foreigner, and conse- 
quent hasty preparations for the nuptials. 

I was thankful that Dame Rumor had been slumbering 
for once, snd thus my love and its disastrous ending 
escaped dissecting tongues. My king was dethroned, 
but the tones of his voice and the languid sweetness of 
his eves have filled my heart and mind to the exclusion 
of all other voices, ail other love-lit glances, 

Thave kept jealous guard over tho sepulchre of my 
hopes; for, though the man was unworthy, yet was he 
my king, and with spices and myrrh have I embalmed 
him, and in that shrine his memory laid away ; and no 
hand but mine shall roll the stone from the entrance, 


Have you heard 


Thus was Margaret Fuller's romance laid bare to me. 
My first thought was of self, Tam sorry to say, and, with 
a great sob, I wailed, “Suppose it had been my Jack !” 
The very thought plunged ine into bitter grief, and I 
fairly reveled in my tears. In the like situation should I 
have given up my Jack ? 

I may as well state right here that I have never yet 
been able to settle the question in my mind. 

I found Margaret sleeping calmly, I thought, and soon 
the physician informed me the crisis had passed, and she 
would recover. 

At the first opportunity, as a dutiful wife—aund I pride 
myself on ebeying the duty of communicating what I 
Irar of other people’s concerns to my husband—I told 
Margaret's heart-history to Jack. 

“Howard Dinsmore !? he almost shonted, when I 
dramatically introduced the name ; (why, Nell’’— that's 
vour humble servant—he's the gentleman I met on tle 
steamer fer London some years aga, His niece Mav. 
as he called her, and consin Helen, were (with Jin, 
going back home,’ he sail, There is sume mistake, 
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for Helen Dinsmore was a widow, and Howard Dins- 
more is the noblest, grandest piece of manly perfec- 
tion it has ever been my good fortune to meet.” 

Now, when my Jack calls a man perfection, it means 

‘something more than common perfection, for he has told 
me a thousand times that he never knew but one piece of 
veal perfection, and that was—well—I am Jack’s wife, 
and should not betray his confidence, else I would not 
let my modesty stand in the way for one single instant of 
disclosing who that proud and happy woman is. 

“Let me see,’’ mused Jack, as he moved toward his 
desk, ‘‘I think, in my diary of that year, I will find his 
address. It was some “shire” in England, I know. Ah, 
here it is.” 

And so, before the sun had disappeared that day, a 
message was dispatched by cable to Howard Dinsmore. 

I am sure my de- 
meanor for the next 
seven days Margaret 
could but attribute 
to my joy over her 
rapid recovery, add 
when the day am 
rived that the Lon- 
don steamer was 
due, only her natu- 
ral sweetness of 
temper made her 
endure the fixing 
‘and fussing and par- 
oxysmal bursts of 
tears and laughter 
in which I indulged. 

Jack says I was 
hysterical, but Jack 
was in such a ner- 
vous condition him- 
self that I have 
never held him ac- 
‘countable for that 
charge. I can give 
no coherent account 
of that day’s pro- 
ceedings. I am in 
a whirl yet when I 
think of it. I only 
know, in some way, 
I made known to 
ther that she had 
misjudged Howard 
Dinsmore; that he : 
and Jack were below, and that I was going down to 
entertain Jack for an hour or so. I must admit I de- 
viated from the truth on that point, for, naturally, I was 
burning with impatience to have him entertain me with 
the solution of Margaret’s mistake. 

Ihave heard people, in many instances, glibly talk of 
glorified spirits, and when I saw the enrapt countenance 
of Mr. Dinsmore, as he ascended the stairs, I felt, with 
a tinge of reverence, that my mortal eyes had gazed upon 
one, indeed. 

The explanation was simple. A scapegrace cousin of 
Howard Dinsmore’s bore the same name and family like- 
ness, upon whose footsteps ‘‘ disaster followed fast, and 
followed faster,” until, some years after the desertion of 
his family, he was found by Mr. Dinsmore in a felon’s 
cell, and in a dying condition. 

The ring he gave his cousin, and implored him to find 
his wife and child, and make every atonement in his 
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power for the crime of one in whose veins flowed the 
Dinsmore blood. 

Mr. Dinsmore assured the dying man that he would 
forfeit any hopes and aspirations of his own until he had 
found the deserted ones, and made every reparation pos- 
sible. Naturally, upon meeting Margaret, he felt, as an 
honorable man, he must not ask for her hand—in fact, 
had best keep aloof from her—until his mission was 
crowned with success. He was impressed, by Margaret's 
coldness and abrupt farewell, that her knowledge of his 
cousin’s dying a felon had placed a gulf between them. 

Then followed a rumor of her engagement to another, 
and, in bitterness of spirit, he sailed for England, as 
Jack had stated. 

Margaret Dinsmore has changed but little. A happy 
light now finds its home in her eyes, and, when her gaze 

falls upon her hus- 
band, there is an ex- 
pression about the 
‘lips which leads me 
to think she whis- 
pers ‘‘ My King.” 


An ELEcrRO-MAG- 
NET Puant.—In 
breaking a twig of 
a plant that has been 
named Phytollaca 
electrica by scien- 
tists, on account of 
its very marked 
‘electro-magnetic 
properties, the hand 

" receives a shock re- 
sembling the sensa- 
tion produced by 
an induction coil. 

It is said that birds 

or insects are never 

seen on this plant. 

As the soil on which 

it grows contains no 

magnetic metal, 
such as iron, cobalt 
or nickel, it is evi- 
dent that the plant 
itself possesses the 
electrical property. 

According to the 

New York Medical 
Times, experiments made on this plant showed that a 
small compass was affected by it at a distance of about 
twenty feet. On a near approach the needle vibrated, 
and, finally, began to revolve quite rapidly. On reced- 
ing from the plant the phenomenon was repeated in an 
inverse order. ; 

Favep Inx.—A useful discovery is announced whereby 
the faded ink on old parchments may be so restored as to 
render the writing perfectly legible. The process con- 
sists in moistening the paper with water and passing 
over the lines of writing a brush, which has been wet in 
a solution of sulphide of ammonia. The writing will 
immediately appear quite dark in color, and this color, 
in the case of parchment, it will preserve. On paper, 
however, the color gradually fades again, though it maj} 
be restored at pleasure by the application of the sul- 
phide. The iron which enters into the ink’s composition 
is transformed by reaction into the black sulphide. 
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ANCIENT GREEKS IN MODERN CYPRUS. 

By A. L. RAwson. 
Iwas CALLED to Cyprus in 1874 to do some special art 
work for a Consul, and found now and then an hour or 


two for looking about among the various peoples who 
have been thrown into that island as an editor throws his 


How many nations or peoples are represented in the 
inhabitants of Cyprus it would be difficult to say, and 
still more difficult to ascertain. 

The Greeks have preserved some, if not many, of the 
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used copy or the rejected articles into the waste-basket, 
comprising the odds and ends of many nations who have 
occupied the countries around the eastern parts of the 
Mediterranean Sea. The mere traveler is likely to be 
busy in looking at the Turks and Arabs, but the student 
or archeologist will find the Greeks much more interest- 
ing. There are seventeen different Consuls and Vice-con- 
suls in the island, representing as many different nations. 


manners and customs of their remote ancestors, of whom 
every schoolboy among us has read, but whose modern 
descendants very few of us have had the privilege or 
pleasure of knowing. They live apart by themselves in 
detached villages, excluding all other peoples, and asso- 
ciate very little with others except in business or for 
hire. Ihad known some Greeks in New York for many 
years, and on former visits to the Levant had profited by 
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letters which they gave me to their friends or relatives ia 
Scio, Zantc, Candia or other islands, out 1 did not have 
an introduction to any Greek in Cyprus. The favor of 
the Consul who employed me was sufficient for all my 
purposes. The Consul is a little king among Orientals, 
beeauss of a tradition that le onee, in the Roman Age, 
represented the Senate or the Emperor, and was almost 
supreme in power. Ideas seldom die there, and the 
people stand in awe before such a dignitary to-day very 
much as they did when Consuls were real potentates. 
Modern polities has reduced them to the condition of 
mere clerks under their superiors at court or at home, 
but the people among whom they live do not realize 
tliat. . 

Being oeeupied in sketching about in many different 
parts of the island for more than seven weeks, it was my 
good fortune in nearly every place to have an hour or 
two after the sketches were made to look around for any 
other subject that might seem inviting. In one of those 
evenings I had the pleasure of meeting Perikles—the 
veritable and undoubtedly genuine Perikles -who proved 
to be a chatty, knowing little fellow about eight or nine 
years old. After indulging in a ripple of gossip he in- 
formed me that his father was neighbor and friend to 
the Consul’s chief digger, and if my excelleney would 
please he should be glad to show me the way to his 
house, where he knew I would be welcome, for his 
father, Dimitri, his mother, Hypatia, and sisters, who 
knew what I was doing for His Reverence the Consul, 
would be only too happy to see some of the sketches. I 
could not help thinking that if the sisteys were as hand- 
some as girls as he was as a boy I should be well paid 
for the time in calling. He was sunburned to a pale 
chocolate, Which made him look as if he wore a mask 
and seven-button gloves—stockines to match—for the 
pure white skin, under his shirt, whieh was visible now 
and then, showed in strong contrast. I accepted his 
offer as guide, and was soon following in a pathway 
ninong trees of oranges, figs pomegranates and other 
fruits, including a few date palms rising high above the 
others. 

When we entered the village I saw faces at the doors, 
at windows high up in the walls, or peeping around 
corners with eurious glances at the stranger, and met a 
group of girls of, I suppose, from fifteen to eighteen 
years old, dressed in bright tints, merrily laughing, and 
who giggled as I passel them, who seemed to say by 
their looks and manners, “ We know you make pietures, 
and don't see why you need tu look any further for a 
subject, for are we not here ?” 

How very dierent this girlish greeting was—so sim- 
ple, natural and pleasant—from one given me in a Turk- 
ish village a day or two before, when the women, follow- 
ing their custom and rigid social law, kept their vails 
close across the nose under the eyes, and stared at me with 
an air and manner intended t9 mean, “Ah! here is an- 
other Christian dog ” (Ae?s nussranee), One of the young 
ladies snarled out the Arabie epithet, while one of the 
elder ones growled in Turkish, “The ungrateful !” that 
is to say, ungrateful to Allah (Ayopek nazaran and elk 
helme:); and one pretty little plump vixen lifted her 
vail and spit at me two or three times, as I thought on 
purpose to give mea glimpse of the fruits of paradise, 
as sampled in her cherry lips and pearly teeth, which, of 
course, are forbidden to such unbelievers as myself. The 


ancient mass of wrinkles before mentioned reproyved her’ 


exposure sharply, and, it is just possible, a trifle envi- 
ously. T eseaped alive, as many others have who were 
sompelled to run the gantlet of Cupid aud relisious 
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fanaticism rolled into one, in the form of a young and 
bewitehing maid. 

Yes, the Greek girls were decidedly in manners an 
agreeable contrast to the Turkish ladies, and‘made me 
feel quite at home, although the recollection that my 
home was nearly six thousand miles away sent a sharp 
twinge through my bosom, where are stored memories 
of fair faces and beautiful forms of girls in my native 
land. And here I must record my vote for home pro- 
ducts—domestie goods--as superior in quality and finish 
to any imported or sample of foreign make I ever saw. 
Those were my sentiments, as I studied the features of 
the Greck maidens, the Arab Deanties, and the Turkish 
flowers of the harem—the far-famed Circassian gems. 
The traveler in foreign lands must ever school himself to 
indifference to all that is said and done to him short of 
avtual bodily harm, even to bearing sareasm and intended 
insults, without showing that he feels hurt, or any re- 
sentment. His revenge, if he is an artist, ean be worked 
ont in the quiet of his studio at home ; or, if an author,’ 
he ean craftily color up his intensely truthful notes, 
made on the spot, and scatter ridicule, sarcasm and 
detraction throughout the civilized world “and the rest 
of mankind,” unless it happens that he is disposed to 
weigh the circumstances, and indulge in large charity 
toward those who have been for centuries the creatures 
of misrule and mental slavery. For the Turks are but 
poorly fitted by nature for the work of ruling, and their 
natural faculties have been systematically warped the 
wrong way for any beneficial results to their subject 
peoples. 

Perikles—ves, the namesake of the ancient great and 
good Perikles—led the way through the narrow and 
crooked street until he found his father’s door, when le 
said, ‘Enter; you are weleome here.” We passed 
through a hall into a yard, from which many doors 
opened into rooms, and in which were a well, an oven, 
many jars of olive oil, wine, and implements used about 
the house or in the field. 

In «a moment he spied his father, sitting in a chair 
tilted back against the wall. Touching his arm lightly, 
he said, ‘ Papa, here is a guest.” Rousing at onee from 
his afternoon nap, the elder Greek rose and weleomed 
me to a seat, and offered to have water bronght to wash 
my hands and face, and asked if L were hungry or 
thirsty ? 

In Cyprus, where one of the few kinds of wine that 
is really deserving the name of wine is made, and which 
is called Commandery, one may well be supposed to be 
ever thirsty, -so Taceepted the invitation, anda glass of 
wine. Red wine, dark and deep in color—about two 
tablespoonfauls —was brought by a pretty girl. Gany- 
mede serving nectar, thought I, and T shall soon feel my- 
self one of the Olympian few who really have tasted the 
divine liquor. How precious it was !—only a spoonful or 
two, and in such a delicate glass, so nicely adapted in 
style to serve such delicious wine in. The pretty little 
miss smiled so sweetly as she handed me the glass, and 
wished me much pleasure in the drinking. Oh, what a 
happy moment! In compliment to her, T asked if her 
name was Aspasia, and she replied, Oh, no. I am 
Klutia (Clytie); Aspasia is my elder sister.”” Then I lifted 
the glass, and onee more looked at the rich, deep-redl 
flask of condensed sunlight, and remembered at that in- 
stant the aphorism which old grannies so often repeat, 
“Took not on the wine when it is red,” or words to that 
effect, and, in the next breath, after sipping that wine, I 
had discovered where that saying was first used, and why. 
Tn Cyprus, in a Greek village, in an afternoou, when » 
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traveler who was really thirsty, and a kind-hearted host 
handed him a glass of wine, such as was given me, and 
he drank it at a gulp. And then—O shades of all the 
Olympian gods at once !—gracious! goodness! Of all 
the bitter, nasty, puckery aloes and rhubarb, nauseous 
and detestable (my book of synonyms has lost leaf at 
this place, so please excuse other terms which might 
have relieved outraged nature, and which were impossible 
at the time) mixtures that ever touched the lips and 
agonized the palate of a poor defenseless mortal! And 
oh, sympathizing reader, pleaso try to imagine me sip- 
ping that horrible stuff and smiling thanks, bowing to 
mine host, and keeping a straight face, hiding my in- 
ternal agonies in the hope of making myself azreeable 
to the family and so he able to learn something to my 
alvantage. 

There came some little relief to my pangs in the 
shape of an invitation from Miss Hypatia, who at that 
moment came into the poreh, and who was very pretty, 
to take a chair, in these words (said in Greek), ‘‘O my 
papa, do you not see the stranger is standing, and no one 
oters him a seat! Iwill bring a chair.” And she did 
bring from the corner a s:juare-framed, leather-bottomed 
wooden curiosity, like those used by our grandparents in 
New England, and which would have delighted any New 
York dealer in antique furniture. So I took a seat near 
Dimitri, but where I could see the younger members of 
the family, in whom I began to feel some interest on 
account of the beauty of Hypatia. I watched her as she 
went about putting things in their places and speaking in 
Jow tones to her brothers and sisters, and I am almost 
persuaded to say that her mouth was as near perfection 
in form and color as it is possible in youth. Of course, 
if I should say that the other features were equally 
worthy of mention, there might be ground for surmising 
that I had been hit by one of Cupid’s darts. Cupid 
keeps his darts flying constantly, and in every direction, 
in Cyprus, perhaps because, as it is said, his mother was 
a native of thatisland. But I was not hit in a vital part 
then, as will soon appear. For, hgwever lovely the 
young Greek maid was, her loveliness could not have 
eoneerned me, for Perikles was kind enough to inform 
me that she had a lover, and that she was betrothed to 
him. The marriage, he said, would be solemnized in the 
early Autumn, probably in September, or October at the 
latest. Just then the little Klutia shouted, “O Hypa- 
tia, here comes Thukydides !? whieh almost made my 
hair stand up under my hat (a very dificult thing, for my 
head is Dald), for that name revived many memories of 
Greek history, manners and eustoms of old, and—if it 
should be really he! But it was only a young, finely 
grown man of about twenty, or it may be a year or two 
holder, handsome as & statue, and alive in every muscle. 

His eve rested first in reverence on Dimitri, then on 
Hy patia, whom he saluted in very low tones, O my 
rose !” and I suppose there was a kiss, for they disap- 
peared inside the house for a moment. When they re- 
turned, hand in hand, they were laughing at some pleas- 
antry of his, and, after whispering to the other children, 
approached Dimitri and requested permission to go to 
the Green with the young people for a dance. A dance, 
and I not invited! Thad not long to wait, for Perikles 
was a very thoughtful young chap. With a rognish 
twinkle in his eve, he whispered in my ear, ‘‘ My sister 
Aspasia would willingly go to the Green with you as an 
escort, for her lover is away at Baffa (Paphos), and with- 
out vou she must stay at home.” 

“But,” said I, “dancing would be awkward for one who 
docs not know the step ; and then, I should preter to look 


on, and make a sketch while the young folks are enjoy- 
ing themselves.” 

‘* Yes,” he replied, ‘ you will be interested, for it is the 
national dance that they propose for this evening.” 

I then felt a delightful sensation. What if the classic 
days of Greece were about to become a reality before 
my eyes, and I should see something of what the poets 
and historians had written about so finely ? 

Aspasia appeared in a very pretty dress, bright-tinted. 
close fitting, and, if I had not known that she was a 
Greek I might have mistaken her for a Parisian. She 
wore her dress with a grace which is said to be peeuliar 
to the Parisian lady, but which I find is native to the 
Dest classes in nearly all peoples. I felt honored ly 
being her escort as proxy for the absent Demosthenes, 
and Tassure my readers that I did not once attempt to 
rival that invisible orator. How could I, a graybeard 
of nearly sixty, hope to rival the peculiar eloquence of a 
youth of twenty-five? The very idea is preposterons, 
so, of course, I did not even try. What I did say is not 
worth recording, and, besides, it has slipped my memory. 
She was so considerate of me that, instead of joining in 
the dance with the other bovs and girls, she staid by 
me and kindly gave me the names of the prettiest girls 
and the finest boys, and quietly added, ‘ But I hope you 
will see my Demosthenes. He is a model. No statue is 
in finer proportion, and his voice is clear as the tones 
of the organ in the church.” I suppose she meant when 
singing some familiar song, but I did not ask for par- 
ticulars. What did I care, so long as she let me hear 
the musie of her voice? IT could form an opinion for 
myself on its likeness to the tones of an organ or of a 
bird. 

In the meantime, I was sketehing figures, groups, de- 
tails ; now a fine head, then a handsome arm, and my 
paper was soon covered with them in peneil outline, 
touched here and there with water-color, where a bright 
tint required it to aid the memory in future work. As 
I touched a bright red or blue, or other colored searf or 
skirt, or headdress, Miss Aspasia would explain, ‘ That 
is Frminia,” or whoever it was, for my edifieation! But 
when TI hit upon the folds of her sister's searf. and 
touched it with a bit of bright orange, she said, softly, 
‘Ah, there is my sister Hypatia, and Thukydides, who 
is ever so near her! They are betrothed, and seem happy 
as the day is long. We shall lose her so soon! Iler 
lover belougs at Nieosia, a day's journey from here.” 

The moon was just past the full, and late in the even- 
ing I said it wonld be necessary for me to leave the 
young folks to their pastime, and Aspasia at once ar- 
ranged her headdress and searf for a walk to her father's 
house, where I left her with her mother, who gave me 
her blessing as I tured away toward my home at the 
Consul’s, 

On the way from the Green, Miss Aspasia was chatty 
about her sister and her expeeted wedding. Among 
other things, she said that, besides the usual ceremony in 
the chureh which was required by the law, there was an- 
other which was also required by custom, and this ly 


many was considered of more binding foree than the 
other. Soon after the marriage in the church, a day or 


two, or, perhaps, a week or two—for the time must be 
at or about the full moon—the married pair and their 
nearest friends and relatives, who may be specially in- 
vited, go late in the evening to some one of the ruined 
ancient Greck chapels, of which there are so many in the 
island—and there is one not far from Aspasia’s home, say 
an hour's walk—and there in the moonlight the bride 
pledges herself to her husband anew, putting her ring 
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on his finger and kissing his lips. She sang a verse of a 
song that is used on such occasions, and repeated many 
sayings that are spoken by the friends at the time, such 
as proverbs, witticisms and the like, and promised to 
get written copies of them from the priest for me. 
When I inquired why it happened that her younger 
sister was to be married before her, she replied, without 
hesitation or emotion: ‘‘ Why, her lover is of a rich 
family. His father has a large plantation of madder. 
My lover is poor; but as he is a worker, strong, and 


of classic Cyprus with notebook and sketchbook con- 
stantly in use. But on my return to Larnaka I found a 
letter at the Consulate, written in a very minute hand, 
asking me to come at once to the house of Dimitri, be- 
cause Hypatia was ill. 

Is it possible, thought I, that such a perfect image of 
health as that beautiful young girl was when I saw her 
last could be seriously ill ? 

I met at the Consulate, among other very agreeable 
persons, Dr. Valsamaki, a Greek, who had been edu- 
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saves his money, he will soon have enough, for we are not 
smbitious. Some money is needed, to be sure, but one 
of the diamonds in my sister’s ears would supply me 
with all that is wanted to put my household in order. 
My jewels were my grandmother’s, but my sister’s are 
presents from her lover’s father.” 

My duties called me away into other parts of the island 
for some weeks, and Dimitri and his family were lost 
sight of in the business of visiting tombs, ruins of 
palaces and chapels, dining and sleeping in convents or 
monasteries, and roaming through the beautiful scenery 


cated as a physician in the schools of Berlin and Paris. 
He was then seventy-two years old, but hale, hearty, and 
‘bright and clear in mind as a sunrise without clouds. 
Having had nearly fifty years’ practice in the island, he 
knew many families and a vast number of family his- 
tories, and was a storehouse of folk-lore and knowledge 
of every kind belonging to the manners and customs, 
religion, traditions, superstitions, and the many, almost 
endless, things that make up the mosaic of society in the 
Levant. This is the source, I thought, from which can 
be drawn the information that I have sought in vain for 
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many years, and which will be fresh from the soil. 
He was a remarkable man. Memory as clear as a bell, 
and as ready to respond when called upon for items re- 
lating to any period of his long life. A constant reader 
of the Greek classics, and well read in modern litera- 
ture, his conversation was always engaging. When the 
subject of a supposed survival of ancient Greek manners 
and customs among the Greeks in Cyprus was broached, 
he responded at once that he had known that to be true 
all his lifetime since leaving college. On this subject 
he became eloquent, and was then a fine specimen of the 
race, as one may see from his picture on page 28. He 
was moderately fond of his pipe, and proud of its cherry 
stick, which was about five feet long, and tipped with a 
bulb of amber. Between the puffs, filling and lighting, 
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sturdy, full-grown, who still hold the old-time regard 
for the gods as the representatives of the powers of 
nature.” 

“‘Tsupposed that the Greeks were all Christians in this 
island.” 

‘*So they are,” he said, ‘‘as much so as the Turks are 
Mohammedans, and that means chiefly in name. Tradi- 
tion is stronger than dogma, and, however well the priest 
may teach, the traditions of our race remain firm in tke 
heart.” 

“‘Doctor, may I inquire as to the illness of Hypatia, 
daughter of Dimitri; see, I have a letter asking me to 
come to the house ?” 

‘*Hers is a sad case, indeed. A little party, a few weeks 
since, set out before daybreak to climb Santa Croce 
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he chatted, sometimes gossiping in a friendly way, and 
at others in a more serious mood, when he recollected 
the wrongs inflicted on his people by ‘‘the accursed 
Turk.” When I asked him about taxes, he said that with 
what the Government demanded, and the tax-gatherers 
required, and the overseers helped themselves to, the 
annual tax amounted to about 25 per cent. of all the 
produce of the island. 

I noticed that the people made many votive offerings, 
not only in the ruins of ancient Greek temples, but also 
in the modern churches, and the doctor said, *‘ They 
are, many of them, tokens of gratitude for favors sup- 
posed to be from the gods who are believed to reside 
in, or are attached to, those places, but the greater num- 
ber are placed there by mothers, and record losses of 
dear little ones, or mishaps or illness to older children, 
and recovery therefrom. Some few are the gifts of men, 


(Mountain of the Holy Cross), to visit the shrine there, 
which is held in very high estimation for its sanctity. 
On the way down, Hypatia slipped on the edge of a 
precipice and fell, breaking an arm and two ribs, besides 
injuries to her head and different parts of her body. She 
sunk rapidly during the few days past, and died yes- 
terday. Your note was dated a week ago, as you wil? 
see. This has been a sad week at the house of Dimitri. 
The funeral will take place this afternoon, and, as I am 
going, you might go with me. The ceremonies at a 
Greek funeral are worth your attention for their pecu- 
liarities, some of which, it seems to me, are traditional, 
and probably have been handed down from antiquity.” 

“T have been told that the Greeks have preserved, not 
only certain manners and customs, but also many traits 
of character, such as those which are themes of the poets 
and historians of ancient Greece.” 
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“ Yes, that is ¢rue, and Cyprus is, beyond any other 
Greck country, a place for the student of Greek litera- 
ture as exemplified by Greek people.” 

“Some of the girls one meets in the streets have high- 
heeled shoes, false hair, or bangs, dyed hair, and use 
rouge and pearl powder.” 

“Yes, and such things are mentioned by the poets, in 
the comedies and the satires, and by the historians. It 
is supposed by some that such customs belong only to 
the hetuirci, but now, as in ancient Greece, the daughters 
of many an anxious mother imitate the manners of less 
fortunate maids. The writers of comedy make war on all 
artificial meddling with real beauty. We have no acting 
comedy nor tragedy now to help us teach the folly of 
such practices to the young. The Chureh condemns both 
tragedy and comedy, as I think, very unwisely; for they 
are powerful means of instruction for those who cannot 
read, and eare little for sermons on morality.” 

“Ts it true that some of the priests in Cyprus are not 
good examples in morality ?” 

“Some of those in the convents or monasteries have 


been exiled from other countries for violation of disci- ; 
pline, or some other offense, and it may he said that | 


Cyprus is a sort of penal colony for all Europe. But 
our native priests are worthy of respect and reverence. 
‘They are areal help to their flocks. A fine specimen of 
this class is Papa Petro, of Ormidia. He is a white- 
souled man, clean, @ good priest, a warm friend of the 
poor, and a Greek to the core. His face is a study in 
Antiquities, and when under the pointed: hat which he 
wears, reminds you of the curious sculptures which have 
been exhumed recently, and which were made some 
twenty or twenty-five centuries ago.” 

“T suppose they are all educated in some college or 
seminary ?” 

“No, not all. Some few are inclined to study and 
keep up their use of books, but the greater number 
never committed to memory anything besides the ritual, 
and so go chattering, like parrots, through life. But 
Tapa Petro was fairly educated. He kuows what Xeno- 
phon says about the duties of husband and wife, and 
their mutual interests in the household and the family, 
and he teaches those things as though they had been 
learned from the ancient historian himself, or from 
Socrates, the greater teacher.” 

“Are the Greeks religious or are they skeptical 2” 

“Some few of the learned class are naturally skepties, 
Int the people as a whole are religions, and in ancient 
Greece any man or woman could become a priest by 
following the rules of the Order and doing the duties 
re yuired.” 

“And how can Christianity find acceptance in such 
people ?” 

“By reaching the inner and better nature, by touching 
the heart and rousing the affections. Paganism appealed 
toa different set of faculties. However deeply one may 
reverence a power in nature, it is impossible to love it. 
The love of God through Jesus the Divine Saviour satis- 
fies a natural craving of the human heart, and as love is 
a feminine trait, more women than men are found visit- 
ing the chapels.” 

“Why do you say that love is a feminine trait, doe- 
ter 2”? I inquired. 

* Perhaps I oneht to say that in this island there are 
many kinds of that domestie commodity, and as the 
varieties are all charming, you may, some time, listen to 
my catalogue.” 

“T presume vou have made a study of domestic affairs 
in the island ?” 
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“Yes. During nearly halfa century of medical practice 
in this city and neighboring towns I have visited families 
of nearly every nationality. and become more or less ac- 
quainted with their affairs, and in many cases have 
learned too much about certain persons whom I had 
previously held in high esteem. I can say, without fear 
of contradiction, that we have samples of women of 
almost every variety that the world knows, or that the 
ancients knew, for that matter.” 

“T should be interested, I have no doubt, in hearing 
your account of a few of them.” 

“Sueh an account might be given you in extracts from 
the tragic and comie poets of ancient Greece, but per- 
haps a few outlines ef women that I have known would 
be more acceptable than fragments of poems that you 
must have read at school.” 

“The unfortunate woman is the untidy housewife. Her 
house is always in disorder, her dress. off or on, is out of 
repair and ill-matehed in colors, However, this theme is 
unpleasant, and I will only add that one of my near neigh- 
bors, a very dear friend for many years, a scholar, very 
careful of himself in dress and manners, was tormented 
all his married life by such a mate. He had patience 
with her, beeanse in every other respect she was a good 
wife. No better cook in Cyprus, not even among the 
professionals at the Governor’s palace. She transfermed 
the most ordinary viands into dishes for the gods. Ai 
invitation from Georgis (George) was never slighted by 
any one in his right mind.” 

“There cannot be many wives so untidy.” 

“Not many. Iimust not detract from a just praise of 
our women. Bunt a worse specimen is the tell-tale. the 
tattler, She is the sharp penny newspaper, always 
gathering news merely to scatter it. My friend and 
neighbor, Kooroos (Cyrus), is blessed with such a life 
partner, and they lave lively times now and then. He 
reproves her, threatens, storms at her. and sometimes 
when she has been more than usually provoking he 
strikes her. Some few of her teeth have vanished in 
those encounters. Their absence does not inerease her 
beauty.” 

“Very bright or talented women seem to make un- 
comfortable wives,” 

3nt much worse than the extra smart are the in- 
sensible, dull lumps of earth, earthy. Indifferent. to 
either good or evil, and who can only eat and sleep if 
lazy, or eat and drudge if industrious. Sueh wives lack 
sympathy, and are not skillful in providing comforts for 
others. They are, therefore, of little use in the social 
world.” 

“Have vou any of the naturally extravagant species 2” 

“Yes, The prosperous trader, the employvé of some 
ruler, or tax-gatherer, or great man, may support such a 
luxury—stylish, gay, ornamental, but very expensive as a 
house decoration, and doubly costly as a street display. 
They are of the butterfly species. Not born to cook, nor 
even to grind the grain they eat ; they will not clean the 
house, and as for cooking, since they never learn, they 
spoil even an ortolan. But the things they can do are 
sufficient. She can, and usually does, wash herself—- 
take a bath, hot or cold, twice a day, with the help of 
attendants, and if three times it is no wonder, using per- 
fumed oils. Her hair is carefnlly braided (hatheian) and 
decorated with flowers. Such dress as she condescends 
to wear is from a Parisian house —Worth, or some one 
equally famous for high prices and low necks. She is a 
fine show for others, and delights in going out of doors 
that she may be seen. Only a ruler or a wealthy mer- 
chant can afford such an expensive luxury. A singlo 
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dress for such a lady represents years of earnings for a 
workingman.” : 

**T have always supposed that the love of adiniration 
was proper, and the mainspring in social aftairs.”' 

‘* All possible thoughts, desires and acts are proper 
when they oceur under the right conditions, It is only 
when in excess or when they are out of place that mis- 
chief ensues.” 

“* How is it possible for a young man, not rich, to hope 
for a good wife ?” 

**A young man who has only his head or hands with 
which to make his way in life would not be wise in 
selecting a pretty face for his house. The bees seck the 
brightest flowers for honey and wax. No, they are wise 
who select a mother’s own daughter, however plain or 
even ugly in feature, who has been tanght the art and 
mystery of the house, and who has the nature of the 
bee. Under the care of such a wife an industrious man 
will prosper, When she grows old she will still be a 
loving wife to her husband, who will love her for her 
real worth. She may all her life lack the merely orna- 
mental graces, but she will be rich in ‘divine graces. 
She will avoid seandal, neither repeating nor listening. 
These excellent women are found not in the higher 
classes, nor often in the lower, but in the middle, where 
labor of any and of all kinds is honored, and the mother of 
the family does her share of the housework. The daugh- 
ters of such industrious women make the best house- 
wives. I notice that thrifty and well-to-do young men 
secin to know this fact by instinct, and select their mates 
accordingly. Of,course the rich man gets his money's 
worth, even if he gets no more than a little furniture and 
toilet materials with a young woman who can show them 
eff to advantage. A woman is known by her walking 
and drinking. Xenophon and the Socratic Aschines, 
as quoted Jy Cicero, had much to say about the duties 
of husbands and wives, looking to the bettering of social 
conditions. Socrates must have also thought much about 
domestic affairs, and the question of woman's rights was 
debated in Athens long before Plato wrote the ‘Re- 
publie,’ or even began to write. Aristophanes, in his 
play called ‘Ecclesiazuse,’ ridiculed society schemes, 
which were like those treated by Plato. He savs the 
womea put on their husbands’ dress and went to the 
hiarket-place (agora) and made laws and reformed the 
state. Xenophon named one of nis essays ‘Domestic 
Economy,’ and treated in it of the duties of a model 
Greck gentleman, and what could be made of a young 
Greck wife in ordinary life. Socrates is said, in the dia- 
logne, to have heard about these things from Isecho- 
machus, who had trained his own wife with such snecess 
that he was noted in Athens as the model husband (4 rlo- 
Ragathos), 

“ Socrates inquires, in that dialogue, ‘Did vou educate 
your wife so as to make her what.she is, or did you re- 
ceive her from her parents with a knowledge of her 
duties ” The answer was, ‘How could she have been so 
educated when I received her not quite fifteen years old, 
and she had been kept strictly under in every way, so as 
to see and hear as little as possible. She could cook very 
well, weave wool into a garment and weigh out material 
to the maids.’ 

“So you see the ancients had their trials in domestic 
affairs as well as the moderns, and their snecesses, also. 
Cne of the most significant of all items in their writings 
on this domestic subject is that ia which the wife says, 
‘Ilow can I help you, my husband ? What power have 
I? All rests with you. My duty, as my mother tauglit 
me, is to be chaste.’ 
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“ The husband replies : ‘ My father tanght me the sineé 
duty. But it is our duty to keep our house in order. 1* 
is our common property, and you are the queen bee 
(kegemon me'itta) in the hive.’ ” 

“Have the customs of the Turks and Arabs, who ara 
allowed to have more than ove wife, influeneed the 
Greeks in that respeat ?” 

“Their views of marriage, that of one wife to one bas- 
band, have not changed, but I must say, in truth, that 
what Aristophanes says of the sua (companion) is true 
now. The lawful wife (yamete) is always shown in faver- 
able contrast to the companion. Though some men 
arene that ‘the companion is the safer, because the wife 
has the Jaw at her back, and can dare to despise you and 
yet stay in the house, yet the other kuows that she must 
either win a man by her manners or go elsewhere.’” 

“Such a custom can only be possible among the 
wealthy 2?” 

“Certainly, and not popular anywhere, Mere money 
does not excuse wrongdoing now any more than it did 
in the time of Lysander, when the Spartans punished 
men for marrying for money. We have no statute law 
against such mercenary men, but society sets its seal of 
divapprobation on the practice. A pretty girl is no less 
handsome or desirable for having aw inheritance in cash, 
but it is her misfortune if it prevents honorable young 
men from seeing her worth as a woman.” 

T have too little space for all the good things said ly 
my medical friend, and I must, therefore, return to the 
honse of Dimitri. 

We attended the funeral, and spent an hour or two in 
the house and the courtyard, looking about among the 
young people, who had gathered in great numbers. There 
were also many older ones, for the young woman had a 
wide circle of friends, and was a general favorite, both 
for her beauty and her manners. 

A Greek funeral is much the same in ail coantries 
where that people are permitted to practice their 
national customs. The preparation of the body, the 
clothing—for there was no coftin—and the great abund- 
ance of flowers, which were arranged in a variety of de- 
signs, or scattered in profusion about the rooms; the 
mourners, the friends and the priest have all been de- 
scribed many times. I have only to speak of what 
seemed to me peculiar and iuteresting. 

When the ceremonies had been coneluded in the 
house, just before the order was given to the bearers to 
move, some of her playmates formed in a circle around 
the bier and sang a familiar song, in which, when alive, 
she had often joined. Every listener was in tears. 

Then the bearers moved on to the cemetery, which 
was not far off, just a little way bevond the limits of the 
village. Again, when the priest had concluded his of- 
fiees, at a sign given by the director of the funeral, the 
father bent over the faee of his daughter, and called the 
name of his dead child two or three times, in a low but 
distinet voice. Then the mother did the same, only she 
added a kiss or two between each call, and pressed her 
hands upon the cold, white forehead. After her, the 
brothers and sisters, in the order of their ages, each eall- 
ing her by such pet names as had been their enstoum in 
her lifetime. Several of her intimate friends and play- 
mates joined in this ceremony, some of whom sobbed 
and wrung their hands, while calling as if expecting 
her to hear and answer. Last of all, her lover came 
near, and, looking earnestly into the still, pale face, 
called, in an agitated voice and endearing tones, ** Hypa- 
tia, my soul! my life! Tt is T. vonr own Thukydides, 
who calls you! Dear one, is there nu response for me ?” 
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Again and again, as if 
he could not leave her 
there for dead, he re- 
peated her name and 
endearing pet names, 
but to no other pur- 
pose than to make 
doubly sure that she 
really was dead. For 
it could not be, it was 
supposed, that, even if 
she would not answer 
any of the others, her 
relatives and friends, 
she would have failed 
to respond to her lover 
if it were possibie. _ 

The body was laid 
in the shallow grave 
and covered with only 
abont a foot of earth, 
and left in its solitude. 

“Ah, my friend,” I 
said to the doctor, ‘‘a 
beautiful maid has 
vanished.” 

“No, she has gone 
before us into the 
light.” 


Here is a case in 
which even a little 
knowledge of physics 
would have been useful. 
A man was summoned 
for making use of the 


= 


communication between 
passengers and guard 
without reasonable and 
sufficient cause. Being 
in a third-class com- 
partment alone, he was 
frightened by the sing- 
ing noise of his foot- 
warmer, caused by the 
contraction of metal 
due to the reduction of 
temperature. Thinking 
it an infernal machine, 
he immediately threw 
it out of the window, 
and not content with 
this drastic proceeding, 
he incontinently pro- 
ceeded to stop the train 
by using the mode of 
communicating with 
the guard and engin- 
eer which exists on the 
Southeastern Railway ; 
but as his bona fides was 


- as- obvious as his ignor- 


ance, the magistrate 
dismissed him with a 
caution. The magis- 
trate might, perhaps, 
have done some good 
if he had told the man 
what happens when an 
ordinary kettle is filled 
with water and placed 
on an ordinary fire. 
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STUDIO LIFE. 


By W. H. 


Tuenre is something fascinating in the atmosphere of 
an artist’s studio, for the studio has been in many cases 
the workshop of genius. It is the place in which the 
painter or the sculptor strives to put into visible form 
the visions of beauty and grace which have come to him 
in the lonely hours when he has thought upon the work 
before him, or the sudden inspiration that surprises him 
as he molds the clay or lays his brush upon the canvas. 


DometrT. 


Angelo or Raphael wrought, or where the elegant Leo- 
nardo da Vinci received his friends as he labored. There 
the intellect and the culture of the time were sure to 
be represented, and it would be a rare pleasure indeed 
if we could have the wit and the wisdom of some of 
these gatherings reproduced for us. 

And, to say nothing of the surroundings of Rembrandt 
and Rubens and Vandyke, or of Murillo, whose working- 
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IN THE STUDIO. 


In the palmy days of Italian art what a privilege it must | room in his house at Seville was the resort of people of 


have been to frequent the studios of the great artists 
whose works have come down to us in their matchless 
grace and beauty. What a sight it was to see the Ma- 
donnas of Raphael, or his more material ‘‘ Fornarina,” or 
the ‘‘ Beatrice Cenci” cf Guido, gradually approach their 
perfection of spiritual expression or of earthly loveliness ; 
or to watch the growing splendor of color which Titian 
gave to the ‘‘ Venus” and the ‘‘ Bella Donna.” And what 
a noble company one would have met in those studios. 
What discourse there must have been where Michael 


taste and fashion, but coming down to a later date, we 
find that the studios of the English painters who first 
gave to British art its reputation had their special at- 
tractions for lovers of literature as well as of art. The 
gatherings at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s are of historic in- 
terest. Probably no other painter, ancient or modern, 
attracted to his studio such an assemblage of men dis- 
tinguished in the various walks of life, as well as illus- 
trious sitters whose faces were to be put upon canvas, 
as did the father of the English school of painting. 
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Literature, Science and the Senate were well represented 
there. Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, Sterne, Gibbon, Gar- 
rick, Burke and Fox were his companions, and how 
suggestive of wit and wisdom and brilliant talk are these 
famous names. Many of the other distinguished Ene- 
lish painters have attracted to their studios an agreeable 
company, and the biographies of Gainsborough and Con- 
stable and the delightful Leslie have told us the story of 
their social enjoyments in the scene of their labors as 
well as of their artistic triumphs and their well-earned 
fame. When we come to notice the studios of the great 
painters who have done so much of late years for French 
art, we find something more of the commercial spirit ap- 
parent in many of them than pertained to the artists of 
the past. The great demand for the works of such men 
as Meissonier and Gérome, and the high prices which they 
command, tend to make the artists intent upon using 
their studios simply as the places where they are to 
produee what is so easily turned into gold, and for the 
reception of their intimate friends rather than of general 
visitors. These apartments are sumptuously furnished, 
and abound in elegant appointments, which may be used 
as accessories in the pictures that are to be painted. 

Some of the landscapes, however, which now delight 
the public, have ede from bare rooms, that contained 
no sugeestion of beauty, and Corot painted his charming 
transeripts of nature in a building which was little better 
than a barn. 

Studio life in this country, and especially in New York, 
has its interesting phases. The artists here are, for the 
most part, gregarious. They dwell during their working 
honrs in colonies. Some years ago the Studio building 
in Tenth Street was built for their benefit, and the reoms 
have since been continually occupied. The elegant strue- 
ture on Fourth Avenue, at the corner of Twenty-sixth 
Street, and that at the corner of Twenty-fifth Street, as 
well as the upper part of the Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation building, are also devoted to the use of artists, 
and there are a good many studios scattered about the 
city. It was the fashion, a few years ago, for the artists 
in the Tenth Street and the Christian Association build- 
ings to give weekly receptions. On these occasions all 
of the studios were thrown open to visitors, the new pic- 
tures were displayed, and every one was welcome. But 
of late years this custom has been abandoned. The 
artists are happy to see those who call upon them at 
snitable hours, especially those who may, perhaps, be 
purchasers. For, in this country, as the artist has no 
reeular outlet for his productions, such as the shops of 
the picture-dealers provide in London and Paris, he is 
obliged to be, at the same time, painter and merchant, 
selling his wares where he produces them. And the 
visitor who goes from one studio to another finds the 
widest difference in the appearance of these artistic haunts, 
and in the sentiment which seems to pervade them. In 
some there is the barest suggestion of decoration. A 
few sketches upon the plain walls, and the unfinished 
work upon the easel, are all that indicate the profession 
of the oeeupant in the studios of some of the landscaps 
painters. But in others there is more to suggest the 
artistic element. This is especially the case in the rooms 
of the figare painters, and of artists who have journeyed 
and sketched in foreign lands, If you surprise one of 
the former at his work, vou may find one of Lis models 
posing for a pieture—a child perhaps, or a young girl, or 
a picturesque old man. Around the room, if he has been 
a traveler, are scattered a variety of curious and attract- 
ivy objects—gay costumes for men and women, bronzht, 
peraaps, from out-of-the-way corners of Europe, or from 


limbs, also, were as carefully protected. 


Moroceo or Algiers ; silken tunies, of brilliant colors, 
worn by the Arab women, and shawls and stuffs of varied 
hue. On the walls are hung the elaborately decorate.1 
weapons of the East, Jeweled daggers, and scimeters and 
guns that seem more ornamental than useful; and there 
are sketches of striking and beautiful scenes in Europe 
and Africa, views of the Alhambra or of Arabic interiors, 
or character studies taken from life. Added to these 
are numerous picturesque articles which may be useful 
as accessories, rare vases, and antique furniture, and all 
sorts of curiosities. Indeed, some studios are remarkable 
for the collections of dric-d-trac which they contain, in 
all the mysteries of which their oceupants are thoroughly 
versed. In others, too, there is a special fitness in the 
decorations and the arrangement of the interior, and in 
the aspect of the artists themselves, which is in harmony 
with many a visitor's conception of an ideal studio. But, 
after all, the appearance of such a place is of little real 
importance so far as the oeeupant is concerned. The 
value of the pictures which the artist produces is not 
governed by the elegance of his surroundings, and the 
studio is merely the place in which the worker shows his 
capacity for portraying the beanty of nature, or illustrat- 
ing the varieties of human character, In this, as in 
other pursuits, it is Ly faithful and persistent effort only 
that the highest excellence is reached. True, the great 
painter is, in a certain sense, born, and not made. But 
his technical skill is gained by attention and study and 
perseverance. With him, as with the artist in other 
tields of labor, there is but one way to facility and power 
of expression, © Difficulty, struggle, progress—that is 
the law.” 
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Scetosius said that, during the Winter, Augustus 
would wear four tunies beneath a thick tova ; to these 
were added a shirt and a woolen undergarment ; his 
In Summer he 
would sleep with both doors aud windows open, and fre- 
quently under the peristyle of his palace, where jets of 
gresh water refreshed the air, and where, moreover, was 
posted a slave whose duty it was to fan him. He could 
not endure the sun—not even the Winter sun—and he 
never walked abroad without a broad-brimmed hat on 
lis head. 

“ Ferdinand IL, Grand Duke of Tuseany, who died in 
1670," says the Abbé Arnanld, in his * Memoirs,” “ was 
the slave of his health. Ihave frequently seen him pae- 
ing up and down his room between two large ther- 
mometers, upon which he would keep his eye constantly 
fixed, unceasingly employed in taking off and putting on 
a variety of skull-eaps of different degrees of warmth. of 
which he had always five or six in his hand, according to 
the different degrees of heat or cold.” 
~The Abbé de St. Marbin, who, in the seventeenth oen- 
tury, rendered himself so ridiculous with his pretensions 
and his manias, always wore nine skull-caps upon his 
head to keep off the cold, with a wig over all, which, by- 
the-way, was always awry and disheveled, so that his 
face never appeared to be in its natural position. In ad- 
dition to his nine skull-caps he wore, also, nine pairs of 
stockings. His bed was made of bricks, underneath 
which was built a furnace, so constructed as to impart 
the precise degree of heat he might require. This bed 
had a very small opening, through which the Abbé used 
to creep when he retired at night. 

Fourier, the learned French mathematician, had re- 


-turned from Egypt a martyr to rheumatism, and with a 
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constant sensation of cold ; he suffered dreadfully when- 
ever exposed to an atmosphere lower than twenty degrees 
Reanmur. A servant followed him everywhere with a 
mantle in readiness for any sudden change of tempera- 
ture. During the latter years of his life, exhausted by an 
asthma from which he had been a sutlerer from his 
youth, he kept himself, for the purposes of writing and 
speaking to his friends, inclosed in a species of box, 
which permitted no deviation of the body, and left at 
liberty only his head and hands. 

Donatello, the Florentine sculptor, who died in 1466, 
among other singularities, had the habit of keeping his 
money in a basket which hung from a nail in the wall of 
his room. Intd this basket his workmen and friends 
used to dip at discretion. 

Beethoven had two imperious habits by which, he was 
constantly swaved—that of moving his lodgings and that 
of walking. (earcely was he installed in an apartment 
ere he would discover some fault in it, and commence 
looking out for another. Every day, after dinner, de- 
spite the weather, he would take a long walk. 

Socrates did not blush to play with children ; Tycho 
Brahe diverted himself by polishing glasses for all kinds 
of spectacles; D'Audilly, the translator of ‘ Joseplius,” 
after seven or eight hours’ study every day, amused him- 
self in cultivating trees. Balzac amnsed himself with a 
collection of crayon portraits ; Politian, in singing airs 
to his lute. When Petavius was employed in his ‘* Dog- 
mata Theologica,” a work of extreme erudition, his great 
recreation was, at the end of every second hour, to twirl 
lis chair for five minutes. Dr. Samuel Clark used to 
amuse himself by jumping over the chairs and tables ; 


Dean Swift exercised himself by running up and down | 


the steps of the deanery, and, even in his latter days, 
when his constitution was almost broken down, he was, 
says Dr. Johnson, on his legs ten hours of the day. 


To watcH Gustave Doré designing his sketches (says a 
biegrapher) was enough to make one dizzy. His fingers 
fairly flew over the surface of the block, and every time 
he took a fresh one it seemed to be finished before one 
had time to realize what he had been about. This ex- 
traordinary quickness of execution was outstripped by 
that of his imagination, always miles ahead of any pos- 
sible mechanical work. It seems all but incredible that 
any artist should have been able to accomplish so much 
in so short a space of time. A convincing proof of his 
extraordinary duplex faculty of lightning-like conception 
and searcely less rapid execution was, that he never in 
those days made a sketch twice over. Some he rarely 
glanced at, but threw the blocks aside as soon as they 
were finished, sure that his faithful pencil had exactly 
reproduced his fancies and conceptions. 


A cuRrots case may frequently occur. If A presses B 
for a debt of $1,000, and B wishing to pay it, but for- 
getting the exact amount of his balance in bank, which 
is, say, $990, draws just above the balance, and gives Aa 
check for the $1,000, which is duly presented, what is 
the obligation of the bank? Not to pay the $990, but 
to refuse to pay at all. I have heard of one instance 
where this strange difficulty was aptly met by a creditor 
who promptly paid in $100 to his debtor's account, and 
triumphantly and successfully presented the check again 
for payment. It is, of course, unlikely that the banker 
informed him of the true state of affairs ; for there is no 
law better known and more faithfully observed by bank- 
ers than the law that they must not disclose the state of 
their customers’ accounts to any one. 
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ROSES. 
Lert me lie where the roses grow, 
Let them their fresh green branches throw 
Around my mound in the grass. 
Let them lift, in their fullest glow, 


Their faeces high to laugh and show 
A welcome to those who pass, 


But let no sound by me be heard: 
Babble of stream, or song of bird, 
Be stilled in the calm earth's breast. 
In the quiet gloom let me lie, 
Where the tired ear and weary eyo 
May take their well-earned rest. 


The day is gone, so long and drear: 
Sweet it is to be resting here, 
In the long and silent night. 
Por fear and grief away are swept; 
Bitter tears are no longer wept, 
While I wait for endless light. 


Light to reveal the cherished dead 

In Jands from whieh all ills have fled, 
And the ruins whieh death has made. 

Lands whieh never shall hear a sigh, 

In whieh nothing but death shall die, 
And the roses never fade, 


NATCHEZ-UNDER-THE-HILL. 


Firry years ago Natchez-under-the-Hill was the most 
notorious place on the Mississippi River, and this is a 
broad assertion. 

Asuburb, or, rather, an uleer upon the efty proper of 
two or three thousand inhabitants—a beantifal site on 
the plateau above, and spreading its residences, princely 
in their demesnes, far into the interior--it nestled in the 
full plentitude of its filth and corruption in a limited 
space on the brink of the river, with no outlet save the 
slanting road leading to the town above, or by boats on 
the river. : 

There were in those days many small towns on the 
banks of the Mississippi and its tributaries, the resort of 
gamblers of the better class and thoroughly bohemian in 
their habits; unscrupulous, generous beings, only so- 
jonrning in one loeality long enough to drain the pockets 
of the younger sons of planters; but Natchez-under- 
the-Hill was, par ereellence, the most corrupt of all of 
them. Steamboatmen, flathboatmen or raftmen, gamblers 
and harlots congregated there to beguile the hours of 
relaxation, and to spend their hard-earned wages. Gam- 
blers of the worst stamp and most desperate character 
set up their shops and practiced their nefarious trade. 
Every habitation was either a gambling hell, a dance- 
house or a brothel. Night and day the fiddle might be 
heard groaning out the old-time tunes of ‘‘ Harper's 
Fork of Roaring River,” ‘‘The Arkansas Traveler” or 
“ Natchez-under-the-Hill.” The ‘Sodom and Gomorrah 
of the Scriptures and the ‘Inferno ” of Dante were typi- 
fied in this modern sinkhole of perdition. 

As the caldron boiled and bubbled, and the seum, in 
the shape of the more elegant but none the less un- 
scrupulous gamblers, rose and permeated the upper 
crust at thre top of the hill, the good citizens frowned 
upon the innovation. But the younger sons, unmindfnl 
of the counsel and example of their sires, patronized 
the insinuating horde, and. of course, became involved 
in their toils. Remonstrances and threats against the 
gamblers were of but little avail. At length ther be- 
thonght them of the power and influence of the Press. 
They sought out the editor of the only local paper, and 
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expressed to him very distinctly their views. They ex- 
plained to him that he must espouse their cause or that 
of the gamblers. Should he elect to take up the cud- 
gels for them, he must, in his next issue, denounce in 
round terms the pernicious effects of the sojourn of the 
gamblers in their midst ; that, failing in this, they would 
withdraw their patronage from the paper. Accordingly, 
the next week’s issue contained a flaming editorial de- 
nouncing the fraternity of gamblers, and appealing to all 
good citizens to aid in eradicating the evil by expelling 
them from the city. 

The editor, a quiet, innocent little man, was seated in 
his sanctum the morning after the publication, pondering 
upon the effects of his editorial, when a double knock at 
his door aroused him from his dream. 


NATCHEZ-UNDER-THE-HILL. 


other in fine style before they discovered that they were 
mutually mistaken. 

Poor Jones, frightened out of his wits, fled for protec- 
tion to his patrons, to whom he related the occurrences 
of the morning. - 

The good citizens, laughing heartily at Jones's prac- 
tical joke, assembled in conclave and drove the gamblers 
from their midst. 

Many anecdotes are told of encounters with gamblers 
in the West. 

Van Buren, a small town in Arkansas, on the Indian 
border, was noted for its assemblage of desperate gam- 
blers. 

Silas Rector, the Jim Bowie, of Arkhnsas, resided in 
the vicinity. His reputation for coolness, intrepidity 


“Come in !” he called, in a doubtful, hesitating tone. | and byavery was world-wide. Though mild and peace- 
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And in stalked a burly, red-faced individual, with a huge 
elub in his hand. 2 

‘*TIs the editor in ?”’ quoth he, in a tragic tone of voice. 

‘“No!” said Jones, trembling from head to heels. 
‘“‘He has just stepped out. Take a seat, sir! He is 
just across the street at the grocery. I'll just go over 
and let him know you are waiting for him.” 

“Do so,” said the gambler ; ‘‘and darned quick, too! 
I want to see him about that article he has had the impu- 
dence to publish.” 

And away went Jones, taking two steps at a time, as he 
descended the rude stairway. At the foot he encount- 
ered another individual of the same mold, who accosted 
him with the inquiry : 

‘Ts the editor in, sir ?” 

‘‘Yes,” said Jones. ‘‘He’s waiting for you up-stairs.” 

‘He is, is he? I'll teach him to write such articles 
about me as the one published in his paper last week.” 

Ascending the stairs with a firm, deliberate step, he 
burst into the sanctum without ceremony, and the two, 
encountering each other, grappled and pummeled each 


able as possible amongst his neighbors and compeers, no 
man dared to trifle with him. 

Rector, though a peaceable man, never allowed himself 
to be caught unprepared. A pair of trusty Derringers 
were habitually carried in his pocket. 

Visiting Van Buren one day, and, stopping at the vil- 
vilage tavern, he strolled into a room where five persons 
were indulging in a little game of ‘‘draw.” He had 
looked on, observing the game for a moment, when one 
of the party, an utter stranger to him, observed : 

“Are you aware, sir, that this is a private party ?” 

As quick as lightning, Rector stepped back, drew a 
Derringer, and said : 

‘‘Gentlemen, will you be kind enough to stoop while I 
shoot that darned rascal !” 

Whereupon, the whole party ‘‘stooped”” under the 
table. 

Stories of the old days at Natchez-under-the-Hill are 
familiar to all old campaigners of the West, whose mem- 
ory carries them back to the days of the Mexican War, 
and these are but a sample of the current stories. 
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A FOURTH-STORY AFFAIR.—‘‘ THE YOUNG MAN LAY ACROSS HIS BED, DRESSED AS IF TO GO OUT. HE TURNED TOWARD THE 
DOOR A FEVER-FLUSHED FACE AND WILD EYES.” 


A FOURTH-STORY AFFAIR. 


By ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


Ir was very quiet, us befitted that inner sanctum where 
the presumably learned and abstruse works, ‘‘not to be 
taken from the library,” were consulted. The little old 
gentleman with the queer depression on the top of his 
head, over which his inadequate hair was always care- 
fully brushed, had only once scraped his chair over the 
marble floor; his afternoon’s allowance was three scrapes. 
The young man of an eagle-like aspect, who frowned 


edges, and lacking a button here and there, looked about 
occasionally, in a bewildered way, as if he found the 
silence startling, or as if he had come up from such 
depths of abstraction that it was difficult to realize his 
surroundings. A pert little turban hat with a scarlet 
feather seemed to give him an especial shock ; it was just 
opposite him, resting on sleek brown braids ; in connec- 
tion with it there was an occasional glimpse of a clear-cut 


fiercely as he took notes from ponderous tomes, had | profile, and a pair of brown eyes with an amused look in 


soothed his cough with unlimited troches, and the at- 


tendant at the desk was bereft, to-day, of the boon com- | her head ; 


panion with whom she was wont to converse in sibilant 
whispers. 
. A rustic-looking young man, in a coat frayed at the 
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them ; that was when the owner of the turban turned 
generally there was only the hat and the 
braids, and a fresh cheek supported by a hand in a long 
and dainty glove. 

Why should she look amused at him? thought Ezra 


3f 


Tidd, fierecly conscious of his shabbiness and his rusti- 
city. What business had she there, a pampered daughter 
of Fortune affecting a craze for art or science to make 
herself interesting ? 

Bat dais irritation was shortlived. The momeut that 
lis eves returned to his book he entirely forgot. the 
pampered damehter of Fortune.” It was a work on 
cleetricity. There were experiments deseribed which he 
wished to try. There were statements which 
verify, Le was nearer right than le had thought, if they 
were true. His iuvention would be a success. His heart 
beat wildly. and his head grew giddy. As he raised it 
suddenly, the girl in the turban hat seemed to glide 
away, and the statue of Humboldt koo-tooed to the bald- 
headed inan, He remembered uow that he las. 
nothing that day. 

© Pimmust keep qiiet. 
he said, between his clinched teeth. 

Bat there was tuo much to copy. 
a great deal from this and other books : hitterly. on the 
brown paper bags in which he brought iis crackers asd 
cheese, on scraps which he picked up in the street, and 
ou his paper culls. But all this! it was impossible! 
Aud the giddiness was threatening to overcome him 
aectin. What anaceursed thing was poverty, that it eculd 
put this petty hindrance between him and snecess ! 

He looked about him again. The old gentleman was 
nodding, The voung man with the eagle profile dad 
stalked off, frowning, with his notes. The wearer of the 
hat was absorbed in her book, aud the boon companion 
had Deen restored to the attendant and had engaved her 
Ceeply in au edifving eossip, 

He slipped the book nuder lis shabby coat, arose, 
walked out of the library. 


he most 


enten 


Nothing shall hinder me now,” 


nnd 


- © There is that noise again! And, Mary Brown, it és a 
groan! I'm going to find Mrs. Danlevy and have that 


door broken open.” 

The speaker was the owner of the turban hat. and she 
Wore it now, being prepared for a trip to the library. 

Mary Brown, a blonde, with a picturesyue head and 
AQ severe nose, pinched by eve-glasses. was painting, 
directly under the skylight, a bunch of yellow chrysan- 
themums on a brown backgronud. 

* You may say what von will, there is nothing so difi- 
cult in sentiment as chrysanthemmims., Groaning 2? My 
dear Ruth, if vou resort to such violent measures, it will 
probably be ouly to fiud oar neighbor sleeping off the 
effects of beer.” 

“You haven't seew him, Mary. We has a retined, sen- 
sitive face. And Lam sure he is horribly poor, When T 
mact him on the stairs last night he looked desperate. The 
started when he saw me—you kuow [have seen him at 
the library a good many times—and IT heard him mutter, 
“You here tis Le Bite after veu too 2°” 

“What an unpleasantiy frank voung man! Well. she 
is after vou, and shell crunch vour bones if you don't 
Inurry along and study up that dreadful political economy 
so that vou cin tase Miss Sylvester's classes whenever 
she takes it into der head to have the qmeerims., da 
Pe would soon pnt an end tomy precarious existence, 
too, if Thad not that meagre buat blessedly certain salary 
of yours to borrow from in extremities. Ruth, dont vou 
think we might have chops for supper, and the svim- 
phony tickets too? Vin rechiessly dnimery. and von 
know Thave .he prospect of a new pupil toe celebrate.” 

Tits plaintive appeal fell on deaf ears. Ruth stood by 
the high dormer-window, looking out with unconscious 
eves, all her facultics absorbed in listening for soni 


He had written o:f 
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from the little hall-bedroom adjoining. There was aot 
much to attract the eve in Glaszow Street at the best 
of times, The wealth aud solid respectability that once 
fonnd a home there had been gradually elbowed out, 
and now asign of * Rooms” or “ Board " snevested home- 
less strugsles with fortune in every other window. A 
grocery store and a barber's shop occupied the corner, 
and, opposite the perch from which Ruth Hedge looked 
down a patient Wing Hang ironed monotonously in his 
window, 

The noise came again —this time unmistakably a sien 
of distress. Mary Brown dropped her palette. Ruth 
stopped an instaat at the door of the hall-bedroom as 
she ran down-stairs. 

Help is coming ina moment! she eried. in her clear, 
comrageons Youngs voice, 

But several moments passsd before she reappeared 
with the landlady, ponderous and puffing, in her wake. 

Mrs. Kate Dunlevy had trod the boards (as she was 
wont to express if) of aa English theatre before she, with 
her husbaad, drifte? to uncongenial New England shores. 
* Me poor Dunlevy had sucenmbed to the vicissitudes 
of life aind theirattendant adulterated refreshments). and 
his widow was now foreed to subsist by letting lod 


aI: 
and her theatrical ward.obe, of which she always spoke 
with great pride, and which seemed to marvelously sur- 
Vive the touch of Time's decaying fingers. 

“Yel not find amore tender-hairted woman than me, 
as ve well know, but where me juty fo me guests, espe- 
cially young ladies, is concerned, Tim firm. Quilt and 
respectable we are, and nothing desprit, Dsays to him, 
when he hired the room aweek ago, for I saw wildness in 
his eve, and, with all the accommydashins there is, parks 
and commons and the horrse-eairs takin’ ye and your 
pistol, or whatever, away off into the suburbs, it’s not 
the pairrt of a gentleman to be muss’n’ up the rooms of 
alone widow, or causin’ remairks to be passed upon her 
house, It's not me own repyetashin I'm thinkin’ of, ° 
she pursued, catching sight of the horror in Ruth Hedge's 
free, “though poor Dunlevy says to me, and him dyin’, 
‘Kate, IT leave ye your repvetashin ; it’s all I have to 
leave ve 5 take care of it?) But it’s me other guests that 
has aright to be quit and respectable ; it's them I'm 
thinking of. And-no policeman sets his foot in this 
house, nor cronner nor any such, whatever is the matter. 
And there’s no need of breakin’ open the door, for Tim 
not often without the convaynicnee of a key that ll open 
any door,” 

A short strugede with the lock and the door opened, 
The young man Jay across his bed dressed as if to go 
He turned toward the door a fever-flushed face 
and wild eves. 

“Its von. is it, you cockatoo 1" lie eried, seornfully, 
sist of Rath’s red feather. “Have you come here to 
avinat me?) But Dremember they said von were hinted, 
too, and you cant escape-—a weak little thing like von. 
You may think you can forget the enawine, but it will 
kill vou !? 

©The Lord have merey onus! 
ered Mrs. Dunlevy, And hin no more than a boy, for 
all his tallmess. And Vin grateful to ‘m= for bein’ a 
snuple fever and not a suicide, that a house never gets 
over; and TN send for little Dr. Parker, that is a com- 
fortable and soothin’ man in his ways, and if he says it 
would hurt him to be moved to the hospital 111 nurse 
him meself, with Teddy that takes care of me furnace 
and is asinairrt aud likely boy; and ye run along, my 
dear, for ye mustn't neglect your werrk. and din takin’ 
a disline tu ve, too, though most mureasoualto. 7 


out, 


He has been hungry,” 


A POURTH-STGRY APFATK. 


All that afternoon the strained, unnaturs! voice rang 
in the girl’s ears, and Ezra Tidd’s worn, feverish face 
eame between her aud the book from which she was try- 
ing to imbibe wisdom. Why had he “ taken a dislike to 
her?" She remembered that she had wondered and felt 
a little amused at the grim and disapproving way in 
which he looked at her, but she had nevertheless ad- 
mired his keen and sensitive face, and what she con- 
sidered the mandy unconsciousness with which he ecar- 
ried his shabbiness. What conld have redueed him to 
such straits? A man like him should have been able to 
tizht his way. She was sure that there was some cruel 
injustice at the bottom of his trouble. How strange that 
they should have found each other living under the 
same roof after sitting so often on opposite sides of that 
tuble in the library ! 

Rath was not visionary. Poverty and schoolteaching 
are apt to grind the rose colors of fancy into the dry grit 
of common sense ; but, nevertheless, she was only tweaty, 
and it is to be feared that she made no great progress 
in the seience of political economy that afternoon. As 
sae climbed the last flight of stairs to her rooms little 
Or. Parker cume out of the hall-bedroom invested in 
a bland, nou-committal gravity, after the manner of 
his kind. Ruth becamo suddenly nore conscious of her 
quivering anxiety, but her manner was as composed and 
commonplace as the little doctor's own, 

“Pus fever has took hold of 'm hairrd be rayson of ‘m 
bein’ worn ont, the doctor says, and it would be danger- 
ous to move ‘m, and ['m not the woman to begrudge 'm 
a bit of nursin’, though thim stairrs is roonin’ to me 
constitooshin’, and I'm grateful to ’m that it’s no worrse, 
a fourthestory hall-bedroom bein’ always unreliable, and 
hin havin’ somethin’ on his mint, the ductor says, as is 
apt to bo tho way with em. It’s invenshins aad things 
his mind is runnin’ on mostly. 2was in a telephone 
office, ve know, @ clerk, bookkeeper, or the Hike o° that, 
bat having an idea that he could make a now kind of a 
telephone or an improvement or something or other of 
his own. He told me that himself before ever Fd let 
him the room. and he'd lost his place be rayson of havin’ 
his miadso took up with the invenshin’ that he was good 
fer nothin’ elss. He has a tine, delicate face, but ye'd 
kav. to look at him, that he hadn't stren’th for the 
hairrd blows of the worrld. Ye've a stronger spirit than 
him vourself, Miss Ruth. And that makes me mind that 
bes bean eallin’ for ve. ‘Bring her heore—the girl with 
the red feather,’ he says, when he seems the most natural 
line, and then he'll be talkin’ about bein’ arrested and 
somebuly followin’ ’m, all in a minute, Maybe now it 
woall quit him if ye'd go in a minute.” 

Rath took offher hat and smoothed her hair with her 
hands, and followed Mrs. Danlevy into the sick min’s 
roan. A look of recognition came into his eves. 

“Did you see me ?” he demanded, and Rach was un- 
certain whether he were wandering or not. 
“Yes, I saw you at the library,” she said, gently. 
slight hesitation. 

A dark flush surged over his face that had been burn- 
ing with fever before, 

“Yon saw me take it, then, did von? Porhaps they 
sent von here to find it! But no. they'd have me in jail 
before this time if they had found out. A poor devil in 
a shabby coat can't borrow a book! T only meant to 


av 


borrow it, vou know, but T couldn't do anything that 
night: my head was light, and I felt a gnawing that 


maddened me. I copicd andl copied —see, there's writ- 
ing all over the walls and the ceiling, and those great 
starin-s letters and figures oa the windows shat ont C1: 


ete ty oo 


daslight ; bat it’s no matter, for there’s nothing outside 
but shaking red feathers, and she’s Ianghing and sucer- 
ine; bat what do I eare for a girl like that? And the 
wires are all tangled together, and there’s not a sound, 
not a sound—it’s all a failuve. But VU get it back —the 
hook, vou know—he gave me too little; but T was mad, 
T didn't eare ; he was suspicions ; [had to cut our some 
of the marks ; the man in the seeond-haud shop —bat [ 
shall do it yet if DT can get out of the fire —and vow ll 
disentangle the wires, wou't you 2” 

“Yos, [i make them allright ; trast me,” said Rath, 
and she took in her cool, soft hand the burning one that 
he stretched out, and held it. 

His talk grew more and more rambling and incoherent, 
then gradually ceased, and he slept. 

“It's a wonder ye ve done,” whispered Mrs. Danlevy ; 
“and now TH just slip down and look after me affairs a 
bit, if ye don’t mind. Ye'll not tind a woman that thinks 
mnere of what is proper and convenshinil than me, but 
life and death is more than thim things, and ye'll not 
lose your own self-respect be holdin’ the poor boy's hand 
and him asleep.” 

As soon as Ruth felt that she might do so without 
awaxentag him she slipped her hand out of the patient's. 
The Tithe table was heaped wih seraps of paper, all 
written over, Rath sewehed them eagerly for the name 
of the book, but in vain. 

A work on electricity at a second-hand store. It woald 
be hard to tind it, knowing no more than that, bat she 
was determined, 

Mis. Danlevy sent Telly, the boy, up to stay with 
the patient, and Ruth put on her cloak and hat, first 
taking of the searlet feathor and tucking it away in a 
drawer, and hurried down-stairs. 

The Jandlady’s portly figure was barricaling the dvor- 
Way against @ persistent intruder. 

“Ezra Tidd, va say?) Tnever hearrd the naine in me 
borra days! Ye might find him next door, though folks 
is com’n' and go'n’ sv in the neighborhood it’s harrd to 
say. Whatever do ve think ?” turning to Rath, witha 
portentous wink. © He says he lias a warrant for the 
arrest of aman that has stolen a valyble book from the 
libe'y. Tim thankfal To have no sueh = raskills in 
house. Did ye ever hear the name of Ezra Tidd ?” 

“Wait, D know all about it.’ Rath pashed the horror- 
strickea landlady aside. “The book was taken by mis- 
take. The gentleman who took it is very ill, and inast 


me 


not be disturbed. It shall be returned tu-morrow. Lam 
responsible for it, Iam Miss Hedee, a teacher in Miss 
Sylvester's school, and Tam known to Mr (one 


of the trusteos of the Tibrary).” 
The man demurred a little, but R 
ing air iit was its ol 


ath had a command- 
ret pon schoolgirl snobbery and im- 
pertinence whgch had gained for her the position at Miss 
Svivester’s), and he took his leave, at leagth, with half 
aun apology, 

“Well, IT don't know but ve did best with the way ye 
have, and ve may say that lyin’ comes aisiest of anythin’ 
to an Trish tongne, but ye not tind a woman that thinks 
more of the truth than me, but for the sake of that poor 


| boy Is’n’ there, who wouldn't streteh it the laste in life ? 


And "t was somethin’ about a book was weiezl’n’ on him, 
and it’s thankful Tam ve has the book to earry back, for 
tims fuss they makes abouta bit of a thing like that is 
bevond all rayson.” 

Rath did not sav that she had not the book. She felt 
that it would be intolerable to have the lindlady know 
what had become of it. She wondered at the fecling, 
wih her usual habit of introspection, bat her mind 
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sheered off suddenly from the process of analysis ; 
the sensation of venturing into unknown tracts where 
pitfalls might lie. 


it had , the region of the pawnbroker’s shops. 


She could get 
only five dollars, but with what she had she could buy 
the book. When she held it in her hand, she felt a 


There were fortunately only a few second-hand book- | joyful triumph that for the time obscured all care. 


shops in the city. 


At the largest one they had only two 


She carried it to the office of the trustee, whose 


works on electricity in their collection — small and | daughter was a pupil at Miss Sylvester's, and whom she 
shabby volumes, which could never have been found 
worthy of the library reference-room. 
bethought herself of a small shop in the alleyway near 
He would have been more 


her daily route to school. 
likely to 
carry it to 
an obscure 
place like 
that. But 
the with- 
ered, lean, 
skull-capped 
old German 
who kept the 
shop had no 
works upon 
electricitv 
among his 
stores. He 
had had one, 
only a few 
days ago, # — ‘i haticch 
but had sold sj - a re i 
it to one of 4 7 

his regular 


| had met several times in her capacity of teacher. 
Ruth suddenly | explanation was courteously received, but not without 


Her 


| Some evident curiosity concerning her share in the mat- 
ter. Mr. Sidney Everest was very punctilious in matters 
of minor 
morals and 
propriety, 
and doubted 
whether a 
young wo- 
man who was 
in the way of 
meeting such 
u nfortunate- 
ly erratic 
persons as 
this young 
man must be 
. were a fit 
.. teacher for 
: this daughter. 
Ruth, uncon- 
scious, hur- 
vied home- 
ward, joyful 


patrons. A and relieved. 
very fine one “T have 
it was, from carried the 
a valuable book back to 
private lib- the library,” 
rary — bend- she said to 
ing a keen Ezra Tidd, at 
eye upon the first mo- 
her. The ment when 
title? He his eyes met 
had really hers with 
quite forgot- any look of 
ten it, but re cognition, 
stay (study- ** You — you 
ing her anx- fancied be- 
ious face), he cause you 
might, per- were ill that 
haps, recall you had sold 
it. And with it. You only 
closed eyes dreamed it, 
and appar- you know.” 

ently a great “Tt was all 
effort, he tof adream !” he 
dragged the : iy said, eagerly. 
title from SEY tae uN ill ih “And Caddy 
his reluctant CAVE HOMES AND SHRINES.— JEWS IN CAVES ATTACKED BY ROMAN SOLDIERS. need never 
memory. She seat waabae know. She 


might find a copy at ’s. (Naming a large book- 
store.) It would cost about seven dollars and a half. 
The plates were very fine. Seven dollars and a half! 
The money saved for the concert tickets, her one pleas- 
ure, could go. If she were a little hungry for two or 
three days it would not matter, but even then she had 
not enough. She had a ring which had been her 
mother’s, a small diamond in an old-fashioned silver 
setting, which hai survived many vicissitudes and tempt- 
ations. She drew her vaii closely over her face. It 
would not do for Miss Sylvester’s teacher to be seen in 


couldn’t bear that. 
her so.” 

“It’s most always ‘Caddy, Caddy,’ when he thinks 
about the book,” whispered Mrs. Dunlevy. ‘It’s his 
sister, poor boy, and him tellin’ me she was all he had 
in the world.” 

The chill at Ruth’s heart was succeeded by a glow. It 
was noble of him to feel so deeply the disgrace that he 
might bring upon his sister. 

He was so ill for a few days afterwards, they felt 
Caddy ought to be sent for, but they could find no one 


Nothing in all the world could touch 
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who knew her address, and 
then there came a day of 
decisive issues, and youth 
and strength conquered. 
And Ruth Hedge felt as if 
she herself had been 
through the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death. . 

He came back to health 
slowly, hindered, the doctor 
said, by anxiety that preyed 
upon his mind, probably the 
fact that he was thrown 
upon the charity of stran- 
gers. But Ruth knew by 
the quick shame that over- 
spread his face sometimes 
when their eyes met that his 
memory had lost nothing 
out of its storehouse,* and 
she would never'be ablé.to 
deceive him about the book. 

No one in the lap of 
luxury could have had 
better nursing than the for- 
lorn lodger in Mrs. Dun- 


levy’s fourth-story bed- 


room. The landlady’s warm 


Irish sympathy was touched 
to the quick, although it had 
become somewhat deadened 
by harsh necessity, and 
Mary Brown was in danger of neglecting her painting 
and her pupils in her zeal to read to him as he be- 
eame convalescent. Rut only began to avoid him as 
his recovery grew rapid, and even manifested great 
irritability because Mary Brown would talk of him. 
Nothing could be hidden from Mary Brown and her 


THE CAVE OF ADULLAM. 


CAVE HOMES AND SHRINES.— CAVE OF ST. JOHN, ISLAND OF PATMOS.— SEE PAGE 40. 


glasses, Ruth was in the habit of saying, and now they 
had seen something electrifying. 

‘©And I meant her for a great artist, or at least some- 
body of wealth and position !” said Mary Brown to her- 
self, smearing her canvas recklessly. ‘‘ Ezra Tidd! It 
is too bad, and yet I have thought if any such feeling 
ever came to her it would come in that way; it would be 
for a man who was weaker than she, whom she could 
help. There are women like that. And he may be a 
genius—there have been geniuses with weak chins—and 
with her to hold him up—— I don’t want her sacrificed. 
I wish he had never come here ; but she is of the kind 
with whom it is once and for ever.” 

And Mary Brown, with .a sigh, mentally resigned her 
friend to Ezra Tidd’s keeping, and set about copying a 
picture of the grim females of the shears and distaff 
instead of flowers. . 

A little supper party was given in honor of Ezra Tidd 
the first day that he was able to leave his room. It was 
in the front room, which served the two girls as sitting- 
room, studio, and, in the retirement afforded by a beau- 
tifully painted screen and an artistic porliére, as a 
kitchen. On high feasts like this, dainty dishes ap- 
peared from behind the screen in conjunction with 
flushed and triumphant faces, and there was no thought 
of the oatmeal penance that must be done afterward. 
There were a few pieces of delicate china that Mary 
Brown had painted, and some fine old napery that was 
Ruth Hedge’s heirloom, and Mrs. Dunlevy’s festive feel- 
ings had overflowed in a bouquet, and altogether it was a 
very merry occasion, and every one’s skeleton kept con- 
siderately in the background. Ezra Tidd’s face wore an 
expression occasionally as if his eves were looking over 
his shoulder, but his voice had a certain determined ring, 
and he bore himself in so manly a fashion that Mary 
Brown thought one might almost forgive his chin. In 
the course of the evening imperative duties below-stuirs 


: . 


‘soromed Mrs. Dunlevy trom the post of chaperon, 
about which she had a great sense of responsibility, and 
Mary Brown felt a eall to retire to the other room, in 
pursnanee, as she explained, of domestic duties. The 
moment they were alone Mzra ‘Tidd seized Ruth’s hand. 

“T know what you did about the book—yon must have 
Donght another one. What can you think of aman who 
yielded to such atemptation as that ? ‘There is no ex- 
euse for me, only the whole mniverse was merged for me 
in my chance of success! Now, by way of thanks, Iam 
going to ask you todo something more for me.” His 
face flushed deeply.‘ You may think this is as weak as 
the stealing. I want you to save my reputation, for 
which you have done so much—or, rather, it isn’t that 
I wish it,” he stammered, hopelessly ; and what did his 
eves mean, that looked so questioningly into hers 2? ‘I 
have tried to think that it was not my duty to try, but 
I believe it is.” He had recovered himself, but now he 
wonld not look at her. The attendant at the library 
has a cousin who lives at Hemlock Falls, my home, and 
is a friend of—of Caddy’s. Yon have heard me speak of 
her 2” 

Yes. Ruth had, thoneh he had heon very reticent. 
had only a-ked if he had talked of her in his delirium, 

“Her heart is bound up in me, and she would think 
such a thing unpardonable, 
her to know that I had dene it.” 

“T will go to the library to-morrow. Twill tell her 
that it is not to be told of. Oh, Tdhope she hasn't told!" 
eried Ruth. 

“T—T have thought of it. LT ought to have asked von 
before,” he said, in away that Ruth did not understand, 
“LT haven't told vou my plans "—he seemed to speak 
with an effort. © Pam going back to the country. IT ean 
have a place as clerk in my mnele’s store. T haven't 
given up, but Tam not strong enongh to fight my way 
here, I believe there is something in me, and I may 
win snecess, If I do, I shall owe it to you. Tf I eonld-- 
if I dared to tell you what you have been to me 7 

tnth’s heart leaped, There was Mary Brown's disereet 
little cough. Mrs. Dunlevy was panting up tho stairs. 
But there would be days, and days, and she was shame- 
faced in her joy, and felt an impulse to hide herself from 
all eves, even his. 

She hurried to the library as soon as her lessons were 
over the next day. The young lady attendant was eurt 
and superior in her manner professionally, but became 
warmly eurions, if not sympathetic, when Ruth, not 
withont embarrassment, made known her errand. 

“His sister 2 Why, she’s married and lives ont West. 
T've visited in Hemlock Falls, and I knew him when he 
eame here, and I hated to say anything about his taking 
the book, but T should have been likely to lose my place 
if T hadn't, and he seemed so kind of queer I thoneht 
perhaps he'd better be taken care of right away. Tis 
sister Caddy 2? His sister’s name is Ellen. Caddy is the 
girl he’s engaged to—Caddy Jenkins. 
got them mixed. Idon’t wonder he doesn’t want her to 
know; she’s a deacon’s danghter, and they're awful 
striet people. They wouldu't let her marry him if they 
knew about that, you may be sire, She's a kind of a 
soft-hearted little thing, There isn’t mueh of her, anv- 
way, but they've kept company, as they say up in the 
country, for a longtime. Well, now, T did tell my eonsin 
Sar Abby Parker about it. Sar’ Abby eame down yes- 
terday, and she’s going back to-day. I wish T hadn’t, 
but it eame kind of natural. I knew she’d he so in- 
terested. She and Caddy Jenkins are great friends, and 
she will go right straight and tell her. I wish T hed told 


He 


Tam afraid it would kill ! 


You must have } 


‘ulster, and her hair curls 
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her not to; she ean be close-mouthed enough when she 
chooses. Her train goes at half-past two. Yes, you 
might get there, but von’d have to hurry for your life. 
She’s kind of tall and thin, and shell have on a plaid 


” 


Ruth hurried away. There miglit be time to reach the 
station ; she wonld try. But she felt bewildered and 
mneertain, Yet many things that he had looked and 
said were explained now. How blind she had been! 
She pushed through the throng of people hurrying this 
way and that, some sad and some glad, but most looking 
uneoncerned and indifferent. Was there any one else, 
she wondered, to whom that half-hour was the crisis of 
fate? Could it be to her? How absurd and trivial it 
seemed — only whether she should prevent Sar’ Abby 
Parker from earrying a bit of gossip to her friend in the 
country ! And where was that Providence in whose hand 
are all the issnes of life? Was she called upon to 
meddle with what might be its designs ? 

She was not the wife for him, that little, soft-hearted 
thing. He would ne-er be what he might become with 
her beside him, And he-- he only thought it his duty to 
keep from her the knowledge that would divide them ! 
Ruth knew what that meant, and her faee glowed. She 


stopped, Some people might even sav that Caddy 
ought to be told what he lad done. She hal! turned 
Pack, 

An old soldier messenger came by, one-arucd, and 


stumping along in painful deerepitude, and as he went 
he suddenly looked up at a clock ina neighboring spire, 
set his teeth tighty together, and hurried off with a vim 
that seemed to overcome his weakness. 

For some reason that she conld never quite uscersianud 
the sieht aroused Ruth to a new determination, She ran 
now, pushing her way right and left. She hailed a her- 
dic and ordered the man to drive fast, and in a very few 
minntes Sar Abby Parker was drawn hurriedly back from 
the steps of the car she was entering, and, in ronnd-eye:d 
astonishment promised “solemnly ” never to tell, as Jong 
as she lived, what her friend at the Jibrary had told her 
about zra ‘Tidd. 

“Te’s gone 1” exclaimed Mary Brown, as soon as Ruth 
opened the door, “The doctor said he onght not to, 
Dut he acted as if his life depended upon it, And he 
didn’t Jeave even a good-by for vou; bat I snipose it's 
all right.” 


“Vos, it’s allo right,” sail Rath, and Wiryv Brown 


;sqninted through her glasses in silent perplexity. 


Mrs. Dunlevy declared that, although she lad cared for 
lim as if he were her own son, she had never quite over- 
eome her ancient distrust of a fourth-story hall-bedroom, 

sefore Spring Mis. Dunlevy received a letter from 
Mera Tidd inclosing a sum of money, of which seven 
dollars and a half was to be paid to Ruth. He owed it. 
to his own self-respect to eaneel the material part of his 
debt." he wrote. ' The immaterial was enshrined in his 
heart as a precions memory.” Mrs. Danlevy said if was 
a beautiful letter, 

Tu Jess than a year the attendant at the library showed 

tuth some wedding-cards. 

“My cousin, Sar’ Abby Parker, had ‘em sent to ler. 
She's down here learning stenography, and she’s going 
to have a splendid place as soon as she’s learned.” 

Ruth read on the gilt-edged, satin ribboned cards : 


“MRO AND MUS. LARA TIDD -MISS CAROLINE JENKINS.” 


“He's in his nnele’s store vet, bt they say Deacon 7 on- 
Kins is going to set him up in a store of his own if he'll 
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give up fooling with inventions, It's queer what Caddy 
Jenkins could see in him. She isn’t mueh, but she’s 
pretty, and her father has got money. Sar’ Abby says 
Fara Tidd is fleshier and better-looking than le was, 
Bat nobody in Hemlock Falls ever thought he'd amount 
to anything. Girly are foolish, though.” 


THE PIPE MANUFACTURE 
GERMANY. 

Reus, @ mountain villaze of Thuringia, is the centre 
of the pipe manufacture of Germany. It was famous in 
the Middle Ages for its arms avd armor, aud at a snbse- 
quent period for its knives. When the use of tobaeco 
became common in Europe, it turned its attention to the 
fabrication of iron smoking pipes. Gradually, however, 
beginning in the seventeenth century, meerschaum and 
wood were adopted as more suitable materials to work 
upon. The first meerschaum pipe was carved in the 
early part of the Thirty Years’ War, and Wallenstein is 
said to have boneht it, The best clay is to be proeured 
only at Eski-Scher, in Asia Minor, where there are large 
deposits, and whence it is sent direct to the manntfacto- 
ries at Ruhla, Of these there are at present forty, em- 
pleying almost the whole population of the district. The 
namber tumed out of pipes and other articles doar 
to smokers is enormons, the vearly average being 640.000 


OF 


real meerschaums, varying in price from six cents to 250! 


apiece ; 500,000 imitation meerschaums at from 25 cents 
to 85 the dozen; 9,609,000 porcelain pipe bowls, cither 
plain white or gavly painted, rising in price from cizht 


THE 


cents to $2.50 the dozen ; 5,000,000 wooden pipes of in- | 


finite variety in size, form, ornamentation, and price, the 
common kinds being extremely cheap, and these artist- 
ledly carved fetching a somewhat high price 5 8,000,000 
howls of clay or lava, plain, at about six cents, of better 
kinds at seventy-eents, the dozen 5 15,000,000 pipes com- 
posed of separate parts (bowl, stick, cover, ete), from 
ten cents to 8125 the dozen. There are five qualities of 
meersehamm used in the making of pipes; the best is 
known by its facile absorption of the nicotine jrice of 
tobaceo, whieh gradually develops a rieh brown blush 
upon the surface; and when this process is well ad- 
vanced the pipe becomes almost invulnerable withoat 
being hard. A specimen of this kind was sold in Vienna 
for $250, although it was not very highly carved, 


THE PRECOCITY OF GREAT MUSICTANS. - 


Tr isa remarkable fact that the great composers, while 
children, have almost invariably given astonishing proof 
of their genins. 
almost in his babyhood. His father was a ionsician of 
some repute, and, of course, soon discovered the extra- 
ordinary powers of his offspring. At three years of age 
the child devoted himself to mnsie, and at four could 
play the harpsichord. It took lim, we are told, Dut five 
minutes to learn a minnet. At five years old, the infant 
plaved pieces of his own composition. He despised 
games of any kind, exeept those in which music in some 
Tn his seventh year he played be- 
fore the Elector of Saxony. The young genins requested 
the Elector to send for Wagenseil, the composer. When 
he arrived, Mozart said to him, “Tam going to play 
some of your pieces, and T wish you to turn over the 


way was introduced, 


leaves.” 


Tt is related that Mozart had a great antipathy to any 


Mozart conecived a passion for music | 


: first two works, and his 


Sand was passionately fond of the organ. 
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mmnusical sownd, and the sound of the trumpet par- 
ticularly annoyed him. His father, in a joeular mood, 
onee sounded the trumpet in his son’s hearing, Dat 
was obliged to desist by the child falling into a swosn. 
Tn 1763-—when seven years of age—he composed J's 
fame extended thronghont 
Furope. A story is told, which illustrates his marvel! 

ons memory for musical sounds. At twelve vears of age, 
Mozart was in Rome during Passion Week. He was 
present at the performance of the ‘ Miserere,” a work 
which every one was prohibited from eopying. On, 
arriving at home, liowever, Mozart made from memory 
a copy of the seore, which, having been corrected after 
a second hearing of the work, was found to be perfect. 

Haydn, who was born in 1732, was the son of a whec!- 
wright, in the village of Rohrau, about forty miles from 
Vienna. The wheelwright was also the parish sexton, 
Tn the course of 
a journey to a distant town he learned to play the harp a 
little. At the elose of the week's labor, the wifs would 
sing to her hushand’s accompaniment. and Haydn hitn- 
self has stated how these homely eoncerts appenled to 
his musieal instincts, as he, with two pieces of wood i1 
his hands, pretended to play the violin. One Snaday th + 
family were visited by a relation named Prank, who we, 
a schoolmaster in Hamburg. Frank notieed the wonder- 
ful preeision with which the child of six, with Tis make- 
Dbelieve instrnment, kept time to the musie, Th» oftred 
to tuke him back to Hamburg—an offer which the pa- 
rents, who desired their son to entor the Canren, ghidly 
aceepted. At Hamburg, Haydn rapidly saceeeded in oh- 
taining a complete musical education, altiough he did 
not gain fame till he had arrived at manhood, 

Sebastian Bach had a twin brother whose voiee, dis- 
position and musie were alinost identical with his ewn, 
but who did not attain to eminence as a dansteian, and 
an elder brother, who was orzacist at ae! Apne 
thetic story is told of the ardor with whien the boy would 
seize on any musieal composition he coud find. Sebas- 
tian was very anxious to play a number of picees which 
his brother had refused to let him have. At Jeneth the 
chikl resolved to eopy them; but as he had to obtain 
them from a cupboard by stealsh, and, having no ean- 
dles, had to work Dy moonlizht, the task took dim 
several months to aeeomplish. When he was just finish- 
ing the last piece, his brother diseovered him = aud 
destroved all his copies, 

Beethoven first excelled ino performance rather than 
eolnposition, but before twenty hie diated composed 
marches, sonatas, and for the pianoforte, As 
early as his ninth year, Mendelssolin distinguished jhim- 
self as a pianist and composer, and at the age of seven- 
teen gave eoncerts in Franee and Ttaly. Of Liszt it is 
well known that even in very early childhood he dis- 
played the most extraordinary powers, playing accept- 
ably in publie in his ninth year, and at eleven years of 
age wiving coneerts with the most brilliant success. 


re 
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ATLANTIS, THE LOST LAND. 


ATLANTIS was a celebrated ishind, supposed to have 
existed at a very early period in-the Athuitic Ocean, and 
to have eventually sunk beneath the waves. Plato was the 
first to vive an account of it, and he reels what informa- 
tion he received from the priests of Egypt substantially 
as follows : 

Tn the Atlantie Ocean, over avainst the Pillars of Ter- 
eules, Jay an island larger than Asia and Africa tolon 
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TEE KAILASA OR CAVE TEMPLES OF ELLORA, WESTERN INDIA, 


together, and in its vicinity were other islands, from 
which there was a passage to a large continent lying be- 
yond. The Mediterranean, compared with the ocean in 


which these lands were situated, resembled a mere har- | 


bor With a narrow entrance. 

Nine thousand years before the time of Plato this 
Island of Atlantis was thickly settled and powerful. 
Its sway extended over Africa as far as Egypt, and over 
Europe as far as the Tyrrhenian Sea. 


The further progress of its conquests, however, was | 


checked by the Athenians, who, partly with other Greeks, 


partly by themselves, succee led in defeating those pow- | 


erful invaders, the natives of Atlantis. — 


After this a violent earthquake, which continued for a | 
day and a night, and was accompanied by inundations | 
of the sea, caused the island to sink, and for a long period |; 


subsequent to this the sea in that quarter was impassable, 
owing to the slime and shoals. 

Such was the story of Plato. 

There have been many theories advanced and many 
books and articles written about this subject. 
opinion, held by Carli and others, finds America in the 


One | 


Atlantis of Plato, and many arguments are adduced in | 


support of the idea. For instance, it is easy to connect 


the legend of the lost Atlantis with the remains of a very | 


remote civilization which are found now in Spanish 
America, where there are ruins of cities, the style of 
whose architecture carries us back to Pelasgic times, 
and the religious symbols and ornaments connected with 
which remind us strongly, says one writer, of the Phal- 
lic mysteries of antiquity : and even the lotus-flower, the 
sacred emblem of India, may be seen in the sculptures. 

These curious remains of former days are long anterior 
to Mexican times, and attention is called to the curious 


Neptune, all living in peace. 


conformation of the American Continent along the shores 
of the Gulf of Mexico, where everything indicates a sink- 
ing, at a remote period, of a large tract of land, the place 
of which is now occupied by the waters of the Gulf ; the 
mountain-tops of this sunken land still appear as the 
islands of the West Indian group. 

Others hold the theory that Atlantis was situated in 
the ocean, and point to the Canaries, the Madeira Isles, 
and Azores as having formed portions of it ; and some 
claim that it even extended as far as Newfoundland. 

We have not space to give the different theories about 
Atlantis, but we may add a brief description of the island 
as given by ancient writers. It was very fine and pro- 
ductive, according to their notion, and wine, grain, and 
fruit were abundant. There were vast and valuable 
forests, extensive pasture-grounds, rich mines, hot and 
mineral springs ; commerce flourished. There were ten 
kingdoms, each governed by a king descended from 
There were many splendid 
cities and populous towns. The harbors sheltered ves- 
sels that brought the products of every country, and 
Neptune was the progenitor, as well as the principal 
divinity and legislator, of the people of the lost land. 


CAVE HOMES AND SHRINES. 
By Maec F, VALLerre. 


Caverns occur chiefly in limestone districts, but occa- 
sionally are found in sandstone and in volcanic rocks. 
They may be divided into three classes; the first are 
narrow fissures, penetrating deeply into the earth ; the 
second, tunneled caves, open at both ends ; and the third, 
and the most common, consist of a series of cavities or 
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chambers connected with each other by passages vary- 
ing in extent. Eldom Hole, in the Peak of Derbyshire, 
England, is an example of the narrow fissures, being a 
limestone chasm 60 feet long and 20 feet wide. It has 


been explored to a depth of 200 to 300 feet, but the | 


bottom of the fissure has never been sounded. The 
abyss at Frederickshall, in Norway, is one of the most 
remarkable. A stone thrown into this fissure did not 
make its fall heard until an interval of one or two 
minutes, which gives a depth of 59,049 feet for two 
minutes, and 39,886 feet for a minute and a half. 

A striking example of tunneled caves is afforded by the 
Mountain of Torghatten, in Norway. It is pierced by an 
opening 3,000 feet long, and twice in the year the sun 
darts its rays through this shaft from one extremity to 
the other. Another very curious natural tunnel is in the 
harbor of Port Lloyd (Bonin Islands), which passes 
through basaltic rock from the Southern Head to the 
beach on the other side. The entrance is 15 feet wide 
and 30 fect high, but the roof within soon rises to a 
height of 40 or 50 feet, and presents the appearance of 
an .artificial arch. ‘There are several other arches of this 
nature ; one, 150 feet long, passes through a headland 
bounding the harbor, and is constantly traversed by the 
canoes of the natives. Caverns of this last class are 
most interesting because of their great extent, the 
grandeur and variety of their subterranean beauty, and 
the weird and fanciful forms assumed by their mineral 
concretions. 

Caves are frequently formed by volcanic action, and 
Fingal’s Cave, in the Island of Staffa, is the best 
known, perhaps, of caverns so formed. Another beauti- 
ful example of this class is to be found in Iceland. In 
the torrent of lava that flowed from Bald Yokul, a vast 
eavern occurs, 40 feet high, 50 feet broad, and nearly a 
mile long. Masses of beautiful black lava, shaped like 
icicles, hang from the roof ; the sides are variegated with 
vitrified horizontal bands, and the floor is covered with 
solid ice, clear as crystal. Ms 

Caves in limestone districts are distinguished by 
mineral incrustations, known as stalactites and stalag- 


; mites. 


mites, which are formed by water, impregnated witin 
lime, that trickles through the roof. Part of this water 
evaporates upon the roof, leaving the lime, which, 
in the process of time, forms a pendent mass like an 
icicle—this is the stalactite ; while that portion of water 
which falls upon the floor also evaporates, and the lime 
that is deposited arises from the floor in pyramidal 
shapes, and thus forms the stalagmites. When, as not 
unfrequently happens, the ascending stalagmite meets 
the descending stalactite, they blend together and form 
columns, arches and grottoes, and sheets and curtains of 
translucent stone. Beautiful examples of this kind may 
be seen in Luray Cave in Virginia, and in the Cave of 
Adelsburg, some six miles from Trieste, in Austria, 
which is- remarkable for its length and height. The 
entrance to the Adelsburg Cave is through a fissure 
which seems to have been the result of an earthquake. 
This cave consists of several halls and grottoes, adorned 
by almost innumerable translucent pillars, white as 
snow. The bottom is covered with similar concretions, 
while from the roof hang numerous stalactites, which, 
under the blaze of torches, dazzle the eye with their 
radiance. The sides of many of the grottoes are draped 
with the same brilliant incrustations, so thin and trans- 
parent that they fall like delicate crystal curtains to the 
floor. Abysses, 500 and 600 feet deep, abound in this 
cavern, and amid its recesses a river winds its course, 
spanned by two bridges a mile apart, formed by stalag- 
A gentleman who visited this magnificent subter- 
ranean wonder says that ‘‘at every step the scene shifts 
like a panorama. Now the cave is so low that the explorer 
is obliged to stoop, and again so high that the roof is lost 
in the gloom. At one time we saw the guides lighting up 
some distant gallery, far above our heads, which had all 
the appearance of a veranda adorned with Gothic tracery. 
At another time we came into what seemed the long- 
drawn aisles of a cathedral.” 

One of the many rooms is called the Ballroom, where 
the inhabitants of Adelsburg and vicinity were wont to 
assemble every Whit-Monday, when the grotto was bril- 
liantly illuminated for the dance. Within the darkness 


BUDDHIST CAVERNS NEAR JELALABAD. 


CAVE HOMES 


AND SHULRINES. 


G2. thas eavern Lives (ue proteus, a singular aniniud, white 
and transparent, with a suape between that of the lizard 
and the eel. ‘Lhe Mammoth Cave in Kentneky and the 
Luray Cave in Virginia are grand and magnificent &x- 
amples of limestone caverns, 

Caves have excited awe and admiration in all ages, 
and have been associated with legend and superstition, 
as well as with the struggles of the early Christians for 
existence. They were the abode of the sibyl and the 
nymph of Roman mythology, and the temples of the 
gods of the Greeks. Beneath their vaulted roofs the 
oracles of Delphos, Corinth and Mount Cith:eron were 
delivered, and in Persia they were connected with the 
ebsenre worship of Mithras. Who has not heard of the 
fairy, the Dragon's or the Devil's Caves in France and 
Germany, and of the Dwarf Holes in the Hartz Mount- 
ains?) Legendary lore tells us that the Seven Sleepers of 
Ephesus took their long sleep in a eave, and the Moorish 


child still turns its wistful eves to the hills of Granada — 


looking for the great Boabdil and his sleeping host, who 
will one day awake to restore the glory of the Moors in 
their beloved Alhambra, I 

Caves have been used in all times and in all lands for 
habitation, refuge and sepulture, Lot dwelt in a cave ; 
five Canaanite kines fled from Joshna, and David from 
Saul, and found refuge in the of Palestine, 
and the Cave of Aduilam was such a refueze for 
the oppressed that the name has become proverbial, 
whilst the Aquitant songht protection from their Homan 
eonqueror In the eaves of Auvergne. As far back as 
noc, D860, we find the Cave of Machpelah * made sure 
unto Abraham fora possession of a burving-place by the 
sons of Heth.” Here Abraham buried Sarah, his wife, and 
here, many years afterward, was Abraham laid beside her 
by his sons. The rock-hewn tombs of Palestine and 
feypt and the Catacombs of Rome are further evidences 
of caves enlarged and fitted as bnrial-places. 


eaves 


CGongora ¥ 
Martinez, a Spanish antiquarian, describes various inter- 
ments in the Cave of Murcielagos, which penetrates the 
limestone of the grand seenery of whieh the southern 
Sierca Nevada has been to a great extent earved. In 
one place was found a group of three skeletons, one of 
which wore a plain coronet of gold, and was clad in a 
tunie made of esparto-grass, finely plaited, so as to form 
a pattern lke thet on some of the golden ornaments 
found in Etrnsean tombs. In another place, further in, 
twelve skeletons formed a semicircle around one covered 
with a tunic of skin, and wearing a necklace of esparto- 
grass, earrings of black stone, and ornaments of shell and 
wild-boar tusk. At Mentone, on the Galf of Genoa, are 
some very celebrated bone-eaves which have furnished 
an abundance of interesting organie and other prehistoric 
remains. These eaves, which are about &8 feet above the 
Mediterranean, are natnral rifts in the Roches Rouges, 
the mountain over which the Cornice Road passed. Tn 
March, 1872, a fossil human skeleton was exhumed in 
one of them, at a depth of 211 feet below the surface. It 
lay cn its left side, ina natural postnre, as if death had 
overtaken the maa during sleep. The skull is orna- 
mented with a number of shells, and with twenty-two 
tecth of the stag, all of whieh are perforated and form a 
sort of network about the head. The skeleton, whieh is 
nearly perfect, and indicates great streneth, was placed 
in the Musenm of Natural History in Paris. It is sup- 
posed to belong to the pakeolithie age. The cranium is 
so fractured, behind and in front, as to prevent perfect 
measurement. Tt is doliecho-cephalous (or long-skulled), 
arched at the sninmit, and the sutures are all eon- 
solidated. ‘The facial angle is nearly 85°, and the height 


several parts of the United States, and in) Brazil. 


' seventeenth centuries by fanatical archeologists for h 


‘near the city of that name. 
j less than six miles in extent, whieh in certain places are 
built in stories communicating with one another. 


of the man is estimated to have been 6 feet. Bone-caves 
of note are to be fonnd near Kirkdale and Bristol, Eng- 
lend; in the Valley of the Dordogne, France, especially 
those of Monstiers and Cro-Magnon, deseribed by Christy 
snd Lartet, and in Gailenreuth, in Bavaria. There are 
others in Belgium, in Sicily, at Gibraltar, in] Mexico. in 
The 
bones inost abundantly found are these of the great 
earnivora of the quaternary period, the Dear, Ihyena, 
lion, ete., with those of the great pachyderms, as the 
mammoth and the rhinoceros, and of many herbivera and 
rodents. Remains of man and of his works have heen 
found mingled with the bones of post-tertiary extinet 
mammals in the caves of Europe, and especially in the 
South of France, by Messrs. Christy and Lartet, seeing 
to place it almost bevend doubt that man began his e.ist- 
enee at this remote epoch. ‘Lhe implements found in- 
variably belong to the early stone period, and the bones 
of an animal fonnd in no ease belong to the species after- 
ward subjugated by man. The examination of the 
human and animal remains found in eaverns in differ- 
ent parts of the world has opened up qnite an interest- 
ing field of study. 

Caves are even now used as habitations. There are 
caves fashioned into homes, where pyvpsis ia Spain have 
dwelt from time immemorial, aid iu Southern Ttaly acei- 


dental exeavations have been in like manuer adapted for 


use. Possibly excavations there might show that pre- 
historic men once keld these hemes in the hollows of the 
rocks. 

Among the most remarkable cave temples in the world 
may be mentioned those at Elephanta and Ellora, The 
eave at Mlephanta, a small island of India, in the harbor 
of Bombay, derives its name, we are told, from a livre 
stone elephant which formerly stood on the shore. The 
temple, long since abandoned by its priests, is now only 
frequented by sterile women praying for feenndity, P 
interior breadth of the temple is 125 feet, and its lenetia 
presents a vast range of columns eut from the solid roek, 
The sides of this eavern are filled with mythological 
figures, among whieh may be mentioned the Hindco 
trinity, Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, The seenes in the 
lives of Siva and Parvati seem to have given free seajo 
to the corrupt imagination of the native senlptors, wie 
reproduced them with all their revolting indeceney 3 ar-1 


y 


/ Weare far from joining in the almost universal eondemma- 


tion heaped upon the Portuguese of the sixteenth anl 


This temple is generally consid- 
ered to be the most ancient rock temple on the Tndian 
peninsula, 

More beantiful and far more striking than the tenyde 
at Elephanta are the subterranean tenples of Ellora, 
They form galleries of jot 


ing destroved them. 


Tho 
“ Wailasa or ‘ Kelaca’ has been earved out of solid 
rock, and completely detached from the mountata, and 
forms but a sinele block. Tt has all the appearance of 
having been built stone upon stone. Tt covers an area of 
about 400 feet in length by 190 feet in breadth. Within 
the granite gateway there is a magnificent court about 
230 feet Jong ly 160) feet wide, with wills M0 feet 
high. Beyond is the Chapel of Nandi, the companion of 
Siva, and still further in is the principal temple. This 
is supported by enormous square pilasters, arranged in 
four rows. Those at the corners and at the cireumfer- 
ence. twenty in number, are supported by elephants, 


/ which appear to raise the enormous mass on their huge 
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backs. This temple is 500 feet in cireumierenee, and is 
“flanked by porches, terraces, basins and chapels, and 
the court which surrounds it on every side is decorated 
with obelisks and gigantic elephants.” The walls 
decorated with innumerable statnes and bass-reliets, 
These temples, as has been seen, were all devoted to the 
worship of Buddhist deities. 

Paneas or Banias, ancientiv known as Caesarea Philippi, 
is a village of Palestine, about forty-tive miles west-south- 
west of Damaseus, and near the head-waters of the Jor- 
dan. Here is a vast cavern, the ‘* Paninm” of Josephus, 
in whieh may be found the traces of a temple built by 
Herod in honor of the Emperor Augustus. ‘This erotto, 
nestled beneath the great Hermon, was, with the sur- 
rounding: forest, dedicated to the god Pan. Greek in- 
seriptions carved in the rocks near the entrance, and 
some of them still legible, bear evidence of this worship. 
Herod was eareful that the work should be complete in 
every particular, and the material used was marble or 
some white stone, At the entrance of the grotto there 

yas formerly a reservoir of great depth 3 it is new choked 
up with rubbish, and serves as a refuge to cattle during 
the Winter, On the east side of the rrotto may be seen 
niches, some of which are iia fair state of pr servation, 
Close 


are 


and whieh were once filed with statues of Pan, 
by the grotte dhe waters of the Jordan may be seen fore- 
ing their way throwsh amass of rins., Above the en- 
tranee of the grotto is a little Cheistian chapel dedicated 
to St. George, and elose beside it a Turkish mosiyue, 
Olyphant, a recent explorer, fonnd many caves hitherto 
unexplored in and near Mount Carmel, on the shores of 
the Mediterranean, 

Buddhist cave temples are to be found nestled away 
vider mountain end hill wherever Buddhism 
existed. We find the rnins of their cave convents 
Hadah and in the vicinity of Teldabad. Some of them 
bear traces of thoir former splendor. Statue, altar and 
niches tell the geuius of the seulptors of long ago; 
halt-olliterated inseriptions give us an insight into the 
deitics whose praises resounded thronezh these caverns, 
and of the manner in which that worship was offered. 
Their history is the history of the religions of far-off 
India, and, though franeht with the deepest interest, 
carry us far beyond the limits of a magazine 


has 


at 


would 
article. 

jesides the veneration which many a mountain cavern 
has awakened in the minds of the masses of the peopl + 
beeanse of the religions rites performed within their pre- 
cinets, many others have created no little awe and enri- 
osity, and have given the writer of Jegends a fruitful field 
for his imagination, Who has not heard of the optical 
phenomena of the Alps, the Hartz and the Cevennes 
Mountains 2? How many simple folk have told, with 
solenmm faces, about the “Spectre of Brocken,” which 
plays snehoan important part in) Goethe's * Panst"! 
Who has net often been amused in reading about the 
dwarf holes and the glittering fairy homes which the 
popular legends of Germany tell us about in the depths 
of the Hartz Mountains ? 

Tn the Cevennes we find the Grotto of the Fairies, said 
at one time to have been the refuge of Camisards. Let us 
enter without fear, Passing through a funnel-shaped 
apartment, we deseend a rope ladder, about 50 feet long, 
and come toa hall, in which we behold a line of pillars, 
30 feet hich, shaped like palm-trees and forming magni- 
fivent galleries. Pushing further on through narrow 
passageways, we come to another hall, mueh lareer than 
the first. Here we are delighted by the sight of an 
enormous curtain of stalactites, gracefully draped, so that 


hits ends barely touch the ground. 


‘Imagination soon molds into sprites and. fairies, 


Around us are pe- 
trified cascades and tall obelisks, upon which the retlee- 
tien of our torches ereates Lights and shadows whieh the 
Tf we 
continne our journey we shall pass from charaiber to 
shamber, one more beautiful than the other, with spark- 
ling easeades and eurious stalactites, 

We have spoken of caverns forme] by the continued 
action of water. A beautiful example of this kind is to 
be found near Ingleborongh, Yorkshire, England. This 
famous eavern has already been explored for some S00 
yards, but how much further it extends, or what it con- 
tains, lias vet to be learned. [ts existence was Jong 
known, but it had received little attention until one diay 
an inquiring gardener broke through the barricr of stalag- 
mites and penetrated the varions rooms aud passages be- 
yond, ‘Two years of eareful exploration revealed a dare 
irreswar grotto, with here and there the sounds of fdl- 
ing waters breaking upon the ear from subterranecn 
recesses further inward. ‘Tho water plunges into a dep 
reservoir, forming a sort of lake. The intrepid owner, 
a candle in his eap and a rope around his waist. ven- 
tured to swim across this dark lake in the hope of dis- 
covering an ontlet, but all in vain. He was reward.d, 
however, in his researches throneh this grotto with the 
discovery of a macnifiecnt curtain of stalactites covers 
with club-hke bodies, each consisting of a drop of water 
inclosing a minute funeus. 

At Dudley. in Worcestershire, Fnevland there are lines 
stone quarries which are very remarkable, 
usnally excavated from the selid) rock, leaving vast 
caverns, the roofs of which are supported by Limestone 
pillars. One of these eaverns is two Miles lone, amd is 
traversed by a canal, by whieh the stone is earried away. 
Here, too, may be seen the trunks of trees iia state 
of petrifaction. 

Detiles or passes in mountain ranges may be resarded 
as akin to the subterranean world, some beine deep asd 
open all the way up, while others are partly Gpon and 
partly tunnels, like Posilipo Grotto. Many of these 
passes have a historic celebrity. The Dariel Pass, or Casn- 
casns Gate, as it was anciently called, at the soathern 


The stoue is 


» frontier of Russia and the Caneasna, tells many a tid) of 


heroie strugeles for Caneasian independence frou!) is- 
sian rule. This pass is the only carriage commani 
between Russia and her Transeaneasiin 
opening, as it does, the way from Mozdok to Ti 
the Valley of Terck. 


on 
posses SPOS, 
and 


Russia has gnarded against further 


trouble by the ereetion of strong fortifications at cither 


, end of the pass. 


Caverns were burial-places as well as places of 
ship. In some cases both requirements are corilined. 
An illustration of this may be found in the beantiful 
Grotto of St. Rosalia, at Monte Pellegrino, some distance 
from Palermo, St. Rosalia, © Norman princess, as pious 
and charitable as she was beautiful, retired from the 
world to lead a life of contemplation, She found a snit- 
able retreat in the recesses of what was onee known as 
Mount Erecta, memorable in history as the stroneieli 
where Hamilear held ont for five years against the 
Here her life of prayer and meditation 
was spent unobtrusively, and in L159 she passed to her 
reward, Tradition kept the memory of her works of 
charity in the minds of the good people of Palermo, and 
500 years after her death, when the city and surronnd- 
ing country were desolated by a plague, the people, us 
is the eustom in many parts of Central and Southern 
Enrope. made pious pilgrimages to celebrated sanctuaries 
to implore the merey of Heaven, A devout citizen 


Wore 


legions of Rome, 


Ad 


remembered the story of holy Rosalia, and organized a | 
Her | 
bones were found, carefully gathered up, and carried | 


pilgrimage to her long- neglected cavern tomb. 


around the city three times in solemn procession with 
prayer and chant. The wail of the distres.ed was heard, 
the plagne ceased, and St. Rosalia became to Palermo 
what St. Jannarins is to Naples. 
giving, her long-neglected grotto was transformed into 
a chapel. Here was erected a beautiful statue of the 
young virgin kneeling at the foot of a cross with clasped 


CAVE HOMES AND SHRINES. 


As an act of thanks- | 


by St. Rosalia, and here Robert, guided by Bertram, 


comes in search of 


“Le rameau toujours vert, talisman redouté, 
Qui donne la richesse et l’immortalité.” 


(The charmed talisman, th’ unfading branch 
Of brightest green, which gives to its possessor 
The boon of wealth and immortality.) 


The Grotto of St. Rosalia is reached by a magnificent 
road, the Scala, built at state expense, and which rises 


CAVES OF JEDBURGH, SCOTLAND. 


hands as if pleading for the people of Palermo. So un- 
expectedly and mysteriously does this figure break upon 
the visitor, that even at a few paces it would be easily 
mistaken for some pious Sicilian maiden lost in contem- 
plation. A number of little lamps, suspended at inter- 
vals, shed a faint light, which enhances the illusion, 
while their shifting, wavering rays seem to communicate 
their movements to the sacred eftigy. The head and 
hands have been sculptured in fine Parian marble ; the 
robes are of gilded bronze, and sparkle with the costly 
gems with which they are incrusted. Meyerbeer, in 
his opera of ‘‘ Robert le Diable,” has transformed this 


like a staircase (from which fact it takes its name), from 
terrace to terrace, to the very entrance of the grotto, far 
up the mountain. Around the entrance was erected the 
monastery for the monks in charge of the place. 

The caves of Jedburgh, with those of Crickup Linn, in 
Dumfriesshire, Scotland, are often visited by the curious, 
from their picturesque and romantic position, and the 
story which Walter Scott has made undying of the suf- 
ferings of the Covenanters. 

Thus these primitive refuges of man and beast, which 
kind Mother Nature provided, are store-houses for the 
ethnologist and antiquarian ; monuments to outlast the 


chapel into a monastery supposed’ to have been founded | works-of human. hands which crumble ‘and perish. 
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46 THE INSTINCT OF BEES. 
KI IZABETHL BARRELL BROWNING Tyen, which, however, was found to be too expensive and 
Bree Riana ° ‘ ae clumsy, Joseph Gillott was the first to perfect ard 


Bauizapera Bannete was born in Herefordshire, Eng- 
Jand, in 1805, She was educated with great care and 
thoroughness, and early manifested an ability for the 
couprehension of most diffienlt studies. She beeame 
very proficient in languages, both ancient and modern, 
and early began to coutribute to periodical Hterature. 
Her first volume of poems was published in 1826, but she 
recosnized these early prodnetions as so imperfect when 
her evenings had fully ripened that none of the: were 
ineluded in her later works. 

Tn 18283 she published a transition of + Prometheus 
Bound,” a Greek poem, and in 183s appeared ' Sera. | 
paim and Other Poems,” whieh was an attempt. quite | 
striking, but not wholly sneeessfal, to put an Kiglish 
poom in the form of a Greek tragedy. Abont this. time 
Miss Barrett was affected with bleeding at the lungs, and ; 
went to Switzerland for her diealth. While there, a 
brether with whom she was traveling was) suddenly j 
drowned, and the shock of this bereavement quite broke | 

1 


down the young poetess, 

For several years she was an invalid, living in the 
closest seclusion, She did not leave her room, and saw 
no one but members of her family aud a very few of her 
iutinate friends. While thus secluded, she wrote a 
series of articles on the Greek Christian poets, whieh 
were published in the London -ldeacwoum, 

In Ist4 the first collected edition of her poems was 
issued. This contained a number of new poems, among 
them Taady Geraldine’s Courtship,” one of the most 
heantiful productions, It contained a graeeful compli- , 
nent to Mr. Browning, whose works she much admired, 
thoneh she had never met their writer, The poet called 
to express in person his acknowledgments, and the ac- 
auaintance thas formed ripened into intimaey and tinally 
into love. Her health improved greatly, and she became 
the wife of Robert Browning in the Autnmn of 1846. 
After their marriage, Ma. and Mrs. Browning resided 
chistly in’ Ttaly. 

Tn 1857 appeared ** Casa Guidi Windows,”a long poem 
whose theme was the strugele made by the Tuscaus for 
freedom in IStQ In 1856, her longest) poem, ** Aurora 
Leigh,” a narrative in verse, appeared. Her last volume, 
“Poems before the Congress,” was published in 1860, 

June 2th, 1861, she died at Florence, Italy. It may be | 
sabl of Mrs. Browning's poetry that it was marked not 
only with feeling and pathos, but also with the most ; 
venerons and noble sentiments. Perhaps she wrote too, 
readily, many of her poems could be improved by being 
made shorter, But no writer ever exerted a better and 
happier inflnence upon her time. She holds, unqnestion- 
ably. the lichest place among female poets. 
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PENS, 


Tur earliest pen was a sharp iron, steel or bronze in- 
strument, used for cutting ont letters or hieroglyphies on 
stones or metal plates. It is this kind which is referred 
to by Job when he speaks of an ‘tiron pen? For writ- 
ingeon parchment the reed or quill pens were used for a 
great many centuries, The tirt recorded use of iron 
pens for writing on paper aud parehment is in the vear 
1685, but their nse must have been very Jimited, and the 
They were not, however, im- 


svi 


peus themselves poor, 
proved upon until the beginning of the present century, 
when there was a demand for something more durable 
Tn [50 steel was tried in Wise’s barrel : 


than quill pens. 


Dring about the present form of steel pens, in 1820 ; 


ul 
he began the manntfacture of them at Birmingham. The 
first gross of steel pens ever sold) at wholeswe prices 
were sold for £7 7s., in IS2Z0, at Birmingham. Ino 1830 
the price was $s.; in 1832, 6s.; in 1860, 6d., while an 
article as good as those manufactured in 1820 was seld at 
2d. Several other men soon engaved in the manufacture 
of pens at Birmingham, and all have made larce fortunes 
ont of it. The annnal production of that city has ranged 
from 8.000.090 to 15,000,000 eross of pens. Almost the 
entire world ave uow supplied by Birminglian. 


THE INSTINCY OF BEES. 
A conresponpient of the Specfior recalls the very sin- 
gular case recorded by Huber of the conduct of bees 


i Whose hives had been plundered by the moth Acherontia 


atropos (the well-known death’s-head moth.  'Phis 
moth,” the correspondent writes, ‘is singular along 
Lepidoptera in its capacity of uttering a peculiar piping 
sound, closely resembling a sound emitted by the queen 
bee in certain cirenmstances, Which has a most extra- 
ordinary effect on the inmates of the hives. Huber thus 
describes it: ©The effects are very remarkable. As soon 


os the sound was heard, bees that had been employed in 


plucking, biting and chasing the queen about hung 
down their heads and remained altogether motionless ; 
and whenever she had recourse to this attitude and 
sound, they operated upon them in the same manner.’ 

One Summer the beckeepers in the district of Switz- 
erland where Huber resided were much puzzled to ac- 
count for the apparent bad success of their bees. The 
season had been good, the bees were healthy and active, 
but the hives, when lifted, were very light. The results 
of all their industry were most disappointing. A wateh 


“was set upon the hives, when the cause was soon dis- 


covered. In the twilight of the evening the moth I have 
mentioned, which was unusually plentiful that vear, was 
detected in large numbers entering the hives. ‘Vhis they 
were able to do with impunity by their producing the 
singular nuise which [ have deseribed. 

“When this was discovered the proprietors of the 
hives placed before the entrance a grating of wire with 
apertures sufficient to admit the bees, but too small to 
allow of the entrance of the moth. The consequence 
was, an immediate Improvement in the yield of honey, 

* But, what seemed very singular, those hives whieh 
were not so protected aso shared in the improvement. 
On examination, a most singnlar discovery was made. 
Behind the entrance of the unprotected hives -unpro- 
tected by the owner—it was found that the bees had con- 
structed a double wall of a mixture of wax and propolis, 
the one elose behind the other, each of them perforated 
with apertures through which the bees found admission 
to the hives, but those of the inner wall placed not 
opposite to the apertures of the outer wall, so that the 


i bee had to turn in the narrow space between the two 


wills, an operation impossible to the moth, even had it 
been able to push itself’ through the hole of the outer 
wall, Tn this way the lees had snecessfally defended 
themselves, as their netehbors had been defended by 
their proprietors. This wonld seem most completely to 
answer the question whether an animal has power to 
meet an emergency of a simple kind. Surely, one would 
say, here is as ample proof of reason as is given by the 
ant or by the beaver in making wood an iy inv to its 
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settlement. The bees proved that they knew the cause 
of their unsuccessful labor. They reasoned—shall we 
what would keep out the depredator ; but their 
kuowledge and their reason were not strong enough to 
overcoine the singular instinct which caused them to lie 
sti] and motionless under the intluence of the plun- 
dever’'s musie, instead of stinging her to death in a imo- 
mest, as they would have done to any other intrnder” 
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THE GOLD TINT. 
By opie AUiHOR OF THE ‘} STORY OF ST. STEVIE,’ 
Tuink is a double law, though out of joint 
With other laws that men and nature sway, 
That when man’s heart attains its highest point 
Of worth, his frame is sapped by strange decay, 


Or, When abnormal lustre of the mind 
Shines from the youthful and the immature, 
The tower of life by Death is undermined ; 
The walis look svulid, but their fall is sure, 


It is not when the life is in the bloom, 
And grace and vigor are the creature's dower; 
But when the step is tarned toward the tomb, 
The soui within puts forth her grandest power, 


The frame of too slight fibre oft is made 
For the keen mind that dwells and works beneath, 
Lik some bright sabre, whose too trenchant blade 
Cut, through the texture of Uh’ ingasing sheath, 
ee se strauge law in Nature’s realin we sco, 
Wiose ways our sense of harmony confound : 
Wi clustering prapes in ripe bloom: crown the tree, 
The yellow leaves are hurrying to the ground, 


Tl. fGth and hope of God's saint, as ho dies, 

Lecomes more sure and steadfast, bright and clear; 
TI). the sinking sun that paints the skies — 

Fhe gold tint comes not till the deaf is sere, 


RUBENS. 
By C. B. Topp. 


Rrnexs was a large, black, curly haired Newfound- 
land deg belonging to Colonel , of the British 
Army, who, while still a young man, emigrated to 
Alserica. 

It was uot on battlefields, however, that Rubens won 
He came to the colonel in 18 £8, 8 puppy of 
ove year's growth, The uext year—in March, 1849—his 
Inaster, his friend Dr. . his horse Blucher and the 
dot Rubens, left New York for the newly discovered gold- 
tields of California, the party sailing in the bark Mugenia 
fev Vera Cruz, Mexico, intending thence to proceed over- 
laud to Acapulco on the Pacitic. and there take ship for 
Sada Franeiseo. They were the pioneers over this route, 
whieh afterward became very popular with gold-seekers, 

The overland journey from ocean to ocean was per- 
formed on horseback. From Vera Cruz to Mexico the 
read was paved with broken stone, obsidian, TD judged 
from the colonel’s description, the sharp edges of which 
ssounded Rubens’s feet, and his master provided horse- 
inide stioes, in which he marched very comfortably, At 
every Village the way was infested with bands of snarl- 
ine, snapping mongrel curs, the only 


lis laurels. 


species of dog 
then known in Mexico. Rubens, seeing a group of these 
enes fighting, would march up and command the peace 
Ly a pat of his paw and an ominous growl, or hy a dis- 
plover white teeth that at once sent them tu thei kennels, 
Liowling Im terror. 


In the City of Mexico, where the party spent several 
days, Rubens soon became a general favorite. The fair 
sehoritas, Who had never before seen a dog of his birth 
and breeding, took him into special favor. They praised 
his huge paws, his black, glossy coat and beautiful 
brown eves. They feasted bim on bonbons aud other 
sweetmeats, tied ribbons about his neck, toved with his 
long locks, invited him to their little files and entertain- 
ments, and so caressed him that he became quite the 
envy of the gilded youth of the capital. 

After several weeks the travelers continued their 
journey to the Pacitie, taking for their highway the 
deep valley of the Guarvneea, one of the largest rivers of 
Mexico, whose waters flow to the Western Ocean, After 
journeying several days along its banks, charmed ly 
their tropical beauty and verdure, the party approached 
the frowning walls of the pass by which it) passes the 
sierra Madre Mountains and escapes to the sea, Tt was 
a dark, gloomy detile, very tortuous, with here and 
there a grassy opening or grove of trees on the banks, 
between which the river rushed impetuously. A trail, 
seldom = traversed, wound through the cahon, erossine 
and recrossing the river repeatediy in its efforts to force 
apassage. Arrived at the first of these’ fording-places, 
the colonel unwound his larnat from the saddle-bow, and 
deseribing several eireles in’ the air. pave the end to 
Rubens, and motioned him to cross the stream. where- 
upon the brave fellow, taking the end in his mouth, 
plunged in, swam over, and wiading the rope several 
times around the trunk of a tree on the opposite bank, 
held it there while the horsemen erossed, steadied by 
the rope. He performed the same feat one lndred 
and seventeen times while they were forciug their way 
through the canon. At Acapuleo the party waited forty 
days for a vessel bound to San Franciseo. At leneth the 

Svitish steamer Cvdcora, eight months from New York 
around Cape Horn, hove in sight, crowded from stem to 
stern with gold-seekers. The colonel and his’ friend 
thought themselves fortunate in securing. for one hun- 
dred dollars each, the upper part of a large coop on 
deck, which, when the steamer left port, had been filled 
with fowls for the use of the ship's company. | Their 
horses had been sold in the city, but Rubens vet re- 
mained to be provided for. The captain, appealed to, 
flathy refused to take him. ‘Sailors, he said, *t be- 
lieved that dogs on shipboard bronyht bad Ine 
sides, there was no room,” 


k: be- 
The colonel said) nothing 
more, buat that afternoon, as the captain stood on the 
plaza watching the crowd, he felt a tap on his legs 
cansed by a dog's tail, and looking down, there stood 
Rubens with a letter in his mouth, and a most beseech- 
ing eXpression in his brown eves. Lhe captain read the 
letter, whieh ran thus : 

“Dear Captain: IToam Rubens, Colonel Battersby's dog. I 
mame all the way from New York across Mexico with my master. 
Chave taken eare of him for three vears, Lswam the torrent for 
him one hundred and seventeen times in one day. If you leave 
me behind don't know what will become of him, but am sare I 
shall never see him again, Please, captain, take me too,” 


“Well, well.” said the eaptain, patting him,‘ you are 
too fine a fellow to lose, so Leuess we will flud room for 
Pais 

And when the Unicora sailed, Rubers had a berth on 
deck near the coop occupied by his master. 

When the party landed at San Pranciseo they found a 
city of tents, inhabited by eager gold-seckers, drawn 
from every quarter of the world. In this city of cosmo- 
polites Rubens soon became a prominent eharacter, At 
first be was cnardian aud custodian of a huge marquee 
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which his master erected and let at night to lodgers. 
Later, when the colonel became a merchant, Rubens 
made himself useful in various ways. He guarded the 
store at night. He held his master’s horse, brought 
water from a well, and did a variety of errands. | 
His exploits on the water exceeded those on land. | 
Bringing in rowboats that had got adrift was one of his | 
diversions. One day, Colonel Battersby, walking with | 
the dog on the bay - side, saw a friend’s boat that had | 


RUBENS. —‘‘ THE BRAVE FELLOW, WINDING THE ROPE SEVERAL TIMES AROUND THE TRUNK OF A TREE ON THE OPPOSITE 


mountains for a month’s shooting, at which time his 
favorite diversion was catching rattlesnakes by the tail, 
or through the middle, and snapping off their heads 
before they could strike. 

“T often wish I had kept a list of his victims for a 
day,” said the colonel ; ‘it would have run up into the 
hundreds, I am sure, for they were very plentiful in the 
hills in those days. He would steal on them, seize them 
ere they had time to coil, and ‘snap’ them so violently 
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BANK, HELD IT THERE WHILE THE HORSEMEN CROSSED.”’— SEE PAGE 47. 


broken loose and drifted nearly 
discovered. 

“‘He can never bring it in, colonel,” said the owner, 
who stood looking after his lost property. 

In reply, Rubens’s master pointed out the boat; the | 
dog swam out to it, clambered upon it until he could | 
grasp the painter with his teeth, and then calmly towed 
it back to its berth, amid the huzzas of a crowd of excited 
spectators. 

Rubens also saved several persons from drowning. In 
Summer he always accompanied his master into the 


a mile out before being | 


as to break the vertebr, sometimes so hard as to behead 
them.” 

In 1852 Rubens accompanied his master back to ‘the 
States,” rid the Central American route, and became one 
of the attaché. of the cdlonel’s country-seat in New Jersey. 
He died suddenly in 1853, while watching a game of 
cricket on the Hoboken Cricket Gronnds. His master 
held him in such high esteem that he had him mounted 
and placed in the entrance-hall of his mansion, where he 
remained until the outbreak of the war, when the colonel 
gave up his home to enter the Army. 
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THE LAKEWOOD MYSTERY.—“ IT TOOK A LONG TIME TO SAY TO ALICE DANFORTH ALL HE HAD TO SAY, AND THE HOUR WAS 
VERY LATE WHEN HE LEFT HER AT THE DOOR OF THE COTTAGE WHERE SHE WAS SPENDING THE SUMMER,” 
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CuapTer I. 


‘Tr was all right until he came,” said the dark man. “So I see. The hero of a dozen Summer flirtations 
‘‘Of course it was,” assented the light one, lazily. has had to surrender at last, and——” 
‘‘ And now it is all wrong,” insisted the first. “Don’t! I tell you it is far too serious for such light 
“It couldn’t well be worse,” confirmed the second. | talk. If I fail——” 

*-It isn’t her money, heiress though she is, rising to his ‘Tf you fail!” cried the other, rising to his feet and 


feet the better to follow with his frowning glance the | speaking with a new earnestness. ‘‘Jf you fail! Why, 
couple who were walking slowly up the beach a quarter | man, you are not going to give up like this, are you ? 
of a mile away. ‘I have enough of that, and to spare. I | How long have you been this girl’s constant attendant in 
am in Jove with her ; deperately in love with her.” all her walks and drives ?” 

His companion laughed softly to himself. ‘Four weeks.” 
Vol. XXIV., No. 1—4. 
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« And how long has this other fellow been here ?” 

“Two days.” 

“Two days ! 

‘But she hasn't spoken to me since he came.’ 

‘Well, whose fault is that ? yours or hers ?” 

“ Partly mine, I suppose, but——” 

“Exactly. Now you must undo that part, and at once. 
Ti Thad your good looks y 

Tang good looks.” 

The other whistled softly to himself, and a queer sort 
of smile crept up into his eyes. 

«And your money.” 

“What's the use of money ? 
blessings of life, or . 

The blonde gentleman put up his han] impatiently. 

“Don't go on,” he said, eurtly ; “don't preach. You 
say it won't buy the real blessings of life. Have you 
tried ?” 

“There is no way to try. The only blessing I ean 
think of now is Alice Danforth’s love. What is money 
going to avail a min there? Nothing; less than no- 


And you are in the depths of despair ?” 


’ 


It won't buy the real 


thing. That fellow yonder hag all her thought—all her 
attention. He will win her love. I hate him. I wish he 


were dead.” 
“Do you ?” asked his friend, lazily ; “do you ?” Then, 


with a sudden fieree earnestness flashing up into his light | 


eyes, and burning balefully there, he laid his slender 
hand on the other’s arm, grasped him so tightly that the 
dark man shrank froin the physical pain, and whispered, 
hotly, in his ear, UW eidt would you qive 2” 

The lover flung off the grasp of his companion, and 
faced him indignantly. 

“Give 2?” he eried ; ‘give ? 
intending murderer ? 
that. Twas not in earnest. I wish the man no harm.’ 

The other laughed lightly. 

“Neither was Tin earnest.” he said, quietly ; “I only 
thought it might help you tu see the way you were 
drifting.” 

© Phauk you,” with a shudder, 


Do you take me for an 


’ 


” 


“(rod forstive me! 


Cuavren IL, 


Mus. Lorri: Asurox made it the especial business of 
her life to superintend the actions of her brother Robert. 
Morning, noon and night she questioned him regarding 
his friends, his habits, his business, and gave him much 
advice, 
he answered her questions truthfully and good-humor- 
edly, and took her advice with thanks. If he didn’t act 
upon her advice, she never seemed to know it; if he 
sometimes devoutly thanked Heaven that she was only 
his sister, aud that a certain consin of his (“his unfortun- 
ate cousin,” Robert had been known to call him) had her 
for his wife, she lived in happy ignorance of the fact. 

Mrs. Lottie was in a peculiarly aggravating mood that 
evening. She had her brother cornered (* At bay,” he 
whispered, dolefully, to himsclf,) in his private sitting- 
room, and assumed the riz of the pedagogue in her most 
didactic manner. 

“My dear,” she began, ‘where did you become ac- 
quainted with Arnold McArnold 2” 

“Where? Here. Where did you become acquainted 
with him ?” 

“Twish to inform you that I have not the honor of 
Mr. McArnold's acquaintance,” replied the lady, loftily. 

“Lucky fellow,” muttered the young man, under his 
breath. Then he said, aloud : ‘I will take the greatest 
of pleasure in bringing him up to-morrow, and——” 


You shonld know me better than ! 


Robert Ashton took it all in very good part ; ; 
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“Thank you,” said his sister, severely ; ‘I don't wish 
to know Mr.-McArnold.” 

“No?” 

“Most decidedly No.” 

“ Lucky fellow,” said the young gentleman, to himself, 


. Acain. 


“When did you become his friend ?” she asked. 

“T don't know. Three or four years ago, I think.” 

“And what do you know of him ?” 

“Know of him ? Why, everything, I think. That he 
is a good judge of horses and cigars and wines ; that he 
isa good rider 3; a good shot ; a thoroughly good fellow.” 

“Do you know where his home is? Where he came 


i from ?” 


“ N-no.” 

“Some of us think he is a Southerner.” 

“Do you ? He looks like a Southerner, doesn't he ?” 
he asked, with a strain of sareasm in his voice, which 
his sister saw fit to ignore in her reply. 

“While others believe he comes from Canada.” 

Tixactly. And none of you know ?” 

“And none of us know,” she responded, sweetly ; 
‘none of us know any more than you seem to; none 
of us know any more than his most intimate friend.” 

There was a pause in the conversation. Robert Ash- 
ton seemingly had nothing to say. So his sister con- 
tinned : 

“Do you know anything of his family ? anything of 


his ancestry ?” 


“Nothing ; but this is republican America; this is a 
land where birth and lineage don't count ; this hd 

“This is a land where ong needs to be respectable and 
honest, isn't it?” 

“Yes; but——” 

“And people eall you and Mr. McArnold ‘the insep- 
arables’ and ‘the Siamese Twins’ and ‘Damon and 
Pythias’— or did until Alice Danforth came.” 

“AL?” 

There was a great deal in the single word, and in the 
tone and look which accompanied it. 

“Yes, And you know absolutely nothing about the 
man—absolutely nothin. What is his business ?” 

*T don't know; [ think he has none.” 

"And his income?) His fortune ?” 

Bobert Ashton winced at the question, and seemed in- 
clined to evade it. 

“What do vou care about that? What one of your 
feminine friends has begged you to pump me for infor- 
mation in this manner? Or are you prudently looking 
forward to the time when Cousin 

“Answer my question; what do you know of his 
fortune ?” 

“ Nothing. 

* Perhaps 

“Suppose 


I think he hasn't any.” 
he—sometimes borrows money of you ?” 
he does ?” 

“Does he ever pay it ?” 

*Ye-es! No! I think not lately.” 

“T thought so. We women aro gifted with finer sensi- 
bilities than you men have. We call him the ‘ Mystery 
of Lakewood.’ We vote him an adventurer. He has 
tried lis arts on a half-dozen of my lest friends, and 
never on one who was not wealthy. It may interest you 
to know that it isn’t so very long sinee he was Alice Dan- 
forth's shadow—gving everywhere with her.” 

Robert said something else than “lucky fellow ” under 
his breath, and said it savagely. But he brought him- 
self aufficiently under control to ask, quietly : = 

‘< How long ago ?” : 

“Well, as lately as last Winter.” 
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‘‘Are you sure ?” 

“T am sure.” 

“I—I wonder—-whether—”" 

“Well, what ?” 

“Nothing. Only, I thank you for what you have told 
me tonight.” 

“Tam glad. You always thank me, you know.” 

“Yes,” he said, aloud ; and added to himself: ‘ And 
to-night I meant it.” 

“But I’m not done with you yet. You have nothing 
to call you out since your quarrel with Alice Danforth. 
You can stay here and let me talk with you as well as 
not.” : oh 

“T've had no quarrel with Alice Danforth,” he said, 
sullenly.” 

“Every one says you have. And almost every one says 
you've treated her shabbily, and that it is hurting her 
terribly. You haven't spoken to her for two days.” 

“Well, she hasn't spoken to me for two days. And I 
guess she is getting all necessary consolation from that 
fellow who goes everywhere with her.” 

“That fellow !” his sister cried, and laughed heartily 
and merrily. ‘Is it possible you are jealous of Alice 
Dinforih’s brother 2” 

“ Her—brother ? Are—are—you—sure ?” 

“Of course I am,” she said. 

Aud Robert Ashton left her without a word. 


Cuarter III. 


I pos’r know exactly what Robert Ashton said when 
he overtook Alice Danforth and her brother on the sands 
that night. Perhaps she doesn’t know. I feel quite sure 
Robert Ashton doesn't. 

I don't know just how they got rid of the brother ; 
perhaps he was a gentleman with large perceptive 
powers, and recognized the fact that he wasn’t wanted. 

It took a long time to say to Alice Danforth all he had 
to say, and the hour was very late when Robert left her 
at the dvor of the cottage where she was spending the 
Summer. 

And then Robert hurried to his hotel, and quite as- 
tonished Mrs, Lottie by kissing her. 

“T took your advice, my dear sister,” he sail. 

“You always do,” she replied. 

“But I acted upon it this time.” 

“Oh! she said, and seemed wondering whether he 
ever failed to do so ; ‘Cand so you've decided to give up 
Arnold McArnold’s acquaintance? I am glad.” 

“N-no! I didn’t mean McArnold, I—I took your 
advice about Alice Danforth.” 

“‘T wasn’t aware I gave you any about her,” said Mrs. 
Lottie, with shrewd quietness, ; 

“ Well, I took the advice you were going to give me 
when I ran away from you so unceremoniously.” 

“T am glad,” said she. 

And Robert looked as though for once he fully agreed 
with her. 

* * * . * * * 
“He’s been gone a week,” said the light gentleman, 
“And no one has had a word from him in all that 

time,” said the dark one. 

“You ought to know if any one does,” said the blonde, 
significantly. 

“Possibly. But I haven't seen her since yesterday.” 

‘« And since yesterday is a short eternity, I suppose ?” 
sneered the light gentleman. ‘It’s precious little time 
you've had to give old friends since a woek ago—precions 
little time until to-day. You’ve made hay while the 


sunshine lasted, haven't you? You've been very de- 
voted since the night that fellow disappeared, haven't 
you ?” 

“Don't speak of him in that way. 
“Indeed ? 
all the time.” 

“Ts that true, MeArnold ? 
suffer ?” 

“Why not? You made me suffer. 
T had been Alice Danforth’s lover ?” 

“On my honor, no. I would never have given her an 
hour's attention if I had known. It was too late—too 
late—when T learned of that. I already loved her, anw 
she—she oe 

“And she loved you, [suppose ?” sneered MeArnold. 

‘*And she loved me. She told me so within an hour.” 

“Exactly. You could not refrain from asking her, 
could you, Mr, Ashton ?” 

“No, I could not. It was too late.” 

‘All right. Now let me tell you something. 
wonder why you've not seen Alice Danforth to-day. 
tell you why. Shall I?” 

‘Yes, do.” 

“* Beeause she suspects you.” 

‘*Suspeets me?) Of what ?” 

“Of killing her brother. He was last seen in your 
company, the night yon told her your interesting tale 
of love on the sands. He has not left here by land or by 
sea. He is gone—gone—— That is all.” 

“But no one has suspected anything serious, 
has been nothing more than wonder.” 

“Perhaps not, until yesterday. I think I've sown tho 
secds of alarm pretty thoroughly since then.” 

“And of suspicion ? Oh, you scoundrel !” 

“Gently, gently, my dearest friend. There is no sus- 
picion of you in any one’s mind but Alice Danforth’s. Ia 
hers it is vague. I have but to say the word, thoush, 
and the place will be too hot to hold you. See,” draw- 
ing aring from his pocket, I found this in your roo. 
Whose is it ?” 

“Villain! And you dared invade my private reom 2?” 

“T did. It angers you, docs it 2? Whose is it 2” 

“Vow did you get into my room ?” 

“Easy enough. I've always lived by my wits. And 
going where T pleased and when T pleased has been one 
of the principles of iy life. Whose ring is it?” 

“You needn't ask. It has the owner's name insile."’ 

“Tndeed ?? mockingly. ‘Then he raised the ring up to 
the moonlight, shook his head, smiled, and read the 
name of the owner of the ring by the light of his cigar : 
“John Danforth.” 

“Tle gave it me to keep,” said Robert. 

“A likely story ! Why ?) Because you had just asked 
his sister to be your wife ?” 

“Yos.” 

‘And was he going away ?” 

“He didn't say so.” 

“Very well. That afternoon you thought him her 
lover; I can prove that. You said you wished he was 
dead. I can prove that, for it was overheard. You 
probably spoke louder than yon meant to do, for that 
was all of our conversation that was overheard. And 
now 

“And now 

‘‘And now you must give up Alice Danforth—’ 

Never.” 

“‘T wasn't through. 
forth—or her money.” 

“Tl not give you a penny.” 


He's her brothe:.”’ 
Do you think to tell me news? I knew it 


And did you wish me to 


Did you not knuw 


You 
Til 


There 


yy 


You must give up Alice Dan- 
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“Very well. Then I'll turn you over to the authori- 
ties, with John Danforth’s ring for evidence. I grant 
that the jury in the courtroom will have rather a light 
case against you, and that you may go free. But——” 

“Go on.” 

“But the jury in Alice Danforth’s soul will never 
acquit you. You will never have her for your wife.”’ 

“ And—and——” 

“And my price is a quarter of a million of dollars ; not 
in checks or bonds, but in gold. My time for payment 
—to-morrow. My time for your decision —to-night at 
midnight. 
Farewell. 
Midnight is 
two hours 
away. Meet 
me here 
then.” 

* * * 

The eleven 
o'clock train 
was late. It 
came in three- 
quarters of an 
hour late. It 
waited on the 
siding for the 
down express 
to pass. It 
was waiting 
there when 
RobertAshton 
came down to 
meet his once 
friend, his 
desperate foe. 

Arnold Me- 
Arnold was 
standing in 
the shadow 
when he 
found him. 

“T have 
decided to re- 
fuse you, and 
to let you do 
your worst,” 
ne said, 

“My worst,” 
cried McAr- 
nold, his voice 
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“‘The men who are hunting me, the men who have 
been hunting me for years.” 

“Hunting you? For what?” 

McArnold smiled, grimly and sarcastically. ; 

“No matter. You'd better ask what they haven't 
against me than what they have. The ‘ Lakewood Mys- 
tery ’ is likely to be pretty thoroughly unraveled within 
twenty-four hours—unless you are merciful.” 

“T? Merciful ?” 

“‘Yes. You. If I had a hundred dollars, only a hun- 
dred dollars, and such a start as getting away on the 
up-train —un- 
seen and un- 
suspected— 
would give 
me, they 
would never 
catch me. 
But I never 
planned for 
this coming 
so soon. I 
haven’t a dol- 
lar in the 
world. I—I 
don’t deserve 
it, but be 
merciful. For 
the sake of 
the times 
when we were 
friends——” 

I am glad 
to be able to 
state that 
Ashton was 
merciful. He 
put his purse 
in McArnold’s 
hand. 

“God bless 
you!” cried 
the hunted 
man. ‘ You'll 
find young 
Danforth 
locked up in 
the old shanty 
just beyond 
where we had 
the picnic a 


so changed month ago. 
that Ashton He’s been 
scarcely knew well fed, and 
it, and his you’ll find 
whole frame Gina him uninjur- 
all a-tremble ; ed. You’ll 


“‘T have no worst to do, I have played a desperate 
game, and it has taken me too long. I have lost—lost 
—lest.” 

‘*T do not understand.” 

McArnold came a step nearer. 
at Ashton’s feet. 

‘For God’s sak eforgive me and help me!” he cried. 

“Forgive you and help you ?” 

“Yes, and be quick. They’ll watch the down-train, 
without doubt. They may forget the up-train on which 
they came.” 

‘“Who? Of what are you talking ?” 


He fell on his knees 


marry Alice. You'll be happy. I promise, in memory 
of this night, to be a better man. The past I cannot 
blot out, but the future——” 

The down-train whistled. Ashton’s hand met Mc- 
Arnold’s for a moment in a friendly grasp. Then McAr- 
nold ran up to where the up-train stood, and got on 
board. 

The detectives who were after him, though McArnold 
was not the name they used in their inquiries, watched 
the station when the down-train departed. They failed 
to find their man. They searched the neighborhood, and 
failed again. 


A STRANGE 


They have never found him yet. 
will find him. 

And one of the secrets which Robert Ashton, like a 
prudent man, keeps from his wife, is the fact that he 
came near losing her through the man whose disappear- 
ance was no less mysterious to the world at large than he 
and his wife had been. 

And Mrs. Lottie Ashton—perhaps to the end that she 
may not be for ever talking of it in her solemnly majestic 
manner, possibly because he is uncertain whether she 
would praise or blame—has been kept—and will be kept 
—in ignorance of the fact that her brother was brave 
enough and generous enough to cast away the key he 
once had to ‘‘ The Lakewood Mystery.” 


I think they never 


A STRANGE CHARITY. 
THE SHEPPARD INSANE ASYLUM, BALTIMORE. 
By V. B. Denstow. 

On Sunday morning, February, 1st, 1857, the eccentric, 
opinionated, venerable agnostic Quaker, Moses Sheppard 
—merchant, visionary and philanthropist—passed from 
life, leaving to his relatives, and to the nephew whom 
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he had reared in his house as his son and ward, no larger 
sum than he was in the habit of bestowing on unknown 
persons in alms with the request that no mention 
should be made of it. We present elsewhere the face of 
the philanthropist millionaire, shrewd money-maker, un- 
wavering friend of the scheme of colonizing the negro in 
Africa, and also that of the orphan ward whom he disin- 
herited, bidding him, at eighteen or twenty years of age, 
to make the struggle of life as best he could with a 
legacy of $500. In all charitable bequests it is needful 
to know at whose cost the bequest is made. It is at no 
cost to the testator, who holds his whole estate in his iron 
grasp until death bids him release it, and even when 
‘aid away in his grave, where he can see naught nor en- 
joy aught of his wealth, reaches forth his dead right 
hand, and through his will directs with fingers of decay- 
ing bone; and when these have rotted into dust, still 
directs, with the mere ghostly lineaments and shadows 
of lines that once had life, whither his wealth shall flow, 
and whom it shall relieve. No, none of the cost is his ! 
The whole cost rests upon the heir, and in this sense the 
largest charities are founded on the sorest robberies. 
Between this uncle and this nephew yawned a vast 
abyss, at once of ecstatic vision and of remorseless sepa- 
ration, and from this abyss rises the fair and architect- 
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urally imposing substance of this same vision—viz., the 
great Sheppard Asylum, an institution still in the womb, 
and blindly and feebly struggling to be born. The mer- 
chant Moses Sheppard, whose features at eighty-three 
years of age are given, was born in the Summer of 
1773, three years before his country was born. Possibly 
this may not have been his country by birth, for his 
father was a Quaker and a genuine Tory, hating war, 
hating still worse all Puritanism, and fearing American 
independence would only lead to a republic in which 
Puritans would rule. He therefore fled to Nova Scotia 
as a Tory refugee at the outbreak of the agitation which 
led to the War for Independence. While Moses was 
possibly born in Nova Scotia, it is believed that his 
parents returned to Maryland before his birth, and that 
he was born in a log cabin near Baltimore. He was 
penniless, bookless ; first a barefooted errand-boy in a 
grocery store in Baltimore ; then clerk, partner, sole pro- 
prietor ; man of fortune, honest, tight, shrewd, thrifty, 
and ere long eccentrically and severely kind. 

As he became of consequence to mankind through his 
wealth, he aspired to be of greater consequence through 
his intellect—a more difficult task, seeing that he had not 
traveled over the regular road to broad culture. Still he 
wrote bushels of letters and manuscripts, thought much, 
and on some things perhaps deeply. One of the last acts 


of his life was to ask for pen and paper to see if he could 
write. Upon being furnished with them, he wrote a very 
uncommonplace and philosophic generalization which 
amounts to an ante-Darwinian statement of the doctrine 
of evolution : ‘‘ The law of progression is probably a law 
of nature—of slow development.” 

In the Colonization Society he was brought into con- 
tact with the great Clay, and doubtless with the benign 
Channing. So Moses Sheppard was a man of mark, of 
penetration, of opinions. He could read ‘‘ Vestiges of 
Creation ” without shrinking, and was so far a philosopher 
as to reject religion except in its moral and benevolent 
phases and practical everyday duties. In its theories he 
took no interest, and as to its theological tenets, he was 
firmly skeptical. 

Mr. Nathan Sheppard, the disinherited ward and grand- 
nephew, would, in the absence of a will, have inherited 
only a seventh of the estate of the deceased philanthro- 
pist. He had, however, in his early youth been adopted 
into the household and home of the millionaire mer- 
chant. The uncle had made no secret of his intention to 
deal with Nathan as his son, and recently, prior to his 
death, expressed many misgivings at not having done so. 
Nathan, however, pushed his way into a far wider circle 
of interest, fame and friendship than was ever enjoyed by 
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his bachelor uncle. Led by his instincts to enjoy art, and 
especially literature and lecturing, he found occupation 
for these instincts, sometimes in the Press as an editor 
—particularly on the Chicago Beening Journal—and at 
others as a professor of English literature, be//vs leltres, 
eloention and history, in several universities. His parlor 
readings from Dickens, Thackeray and other English 
humorists, and platform lectures upon topics involving 
pungeney and wit, have amused and instructed thousands 
of audiences in America and Great Britain. Vive years 
of his lecturing and literary work were done in England, 
with whose social tone he was thoroughly en rapport. 
During this period, while acting as a war correspondent 
for the London Teeyraph, he found himself shut wp in 
Paris with the Communists, preferring to share the 
vicissitudes of the siege rather than lose matter of inter- 
est to his newspaper and to himself. His volume enti- 
tled “Shut Up in Paris” had a large European sale, and 
is still under publication by the publishers Tauchnitz. 
The profits of his lectures enabled him, on returning to 
America, to purchase & more elegant residence than his 
unele’s closer habits would ever have permitted him to 
enjoy. His life also contrasts happily with that of the 
philanthropist, in the fact that it has been filled with 
serene sweetness and Tight by the companionship of a 
most graceful and accomplished wife, whose mind has 
beth kindly reflected and genially inspired the labors of 
her husband. 

Two years prior to his death Moses Sheppard matured 
and gave effect to the scheme on which he had for years 
been brooding—of leaving his fortune to found a Hospital 
for the Cure of the Insane. To this end he procured 
from the Maryland Legislature an Act to incorporate the 
trustees of the Sheppard Asylum. He was himself the 
first-nained ineorporator and first chairman of the Board, 
his associates being David M. Perine, Dr. William Riley, 
Archibald Stirling, Charles Howard, William M. Med- 
ealfo and Niehard H. Townsend. The Act vests in the 
Board power to fill its own vacancies 5 to govern the in- 
tended Asylum and the persons residing therein, whether 
as officers, servants or patients; to report annually to 
the Governor of the State on the state of the Asylum and 
the number and condition of its inmates, its reecipts 
and expenses ; such report to be laid before the General 
Assembly of the State, whieh is virtually given per- 
petual visitorial power over the charity. 

The will of Moses Sheppard, after donating 8100 to 
his colored servant and $500 cach to several relatives, 
gave the rest and residue of all his real and personal pro- 
perty to the trustees of the Sheppard Asylum. The ex- 
ecutors of the will paid over to the trustees of the Shep- 
pard Asylum $467,289.67, which sum, with its annual 
income and aceretions, has now grown to a fund of 
$1,250,000. Thus far it hag been applied solely to the 
erection of buildings for the Asylum, but with the limita- 
tion that only the annnal income shall be expended, the 
principal and all accretions through rises in value re- 
maining unimpaired. The trustees first invested about 
£71,000 in a fine tract of land, 377} acres in extent, about 
six miles from Baltimore, on the lines of the Charles 
Street Avenue and York Road, as the site of the Asylum. 
Then they advertised for plans, and inaugurated a sort of 
competitive contest, each trustee proposing his architect 
and backing his design. Neither the charter nor the will 
goes further than to indicate that the Asylum is to be for 
the insane. 

Some simple oral or written instruetions had heen left 
by Moses Sheppard, such as, that the institution shonld 
“carry forward and improve the amcliorated system of 
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treatment for the insane, irrespective of expense.” Mr. 
Sheppard wrote that ‘the increased cost of prepara- 
tion and attendance will limit the number of patients ;” 
that it shall be ‘‘an experimental establishment” for 
the practice of curative methods upon curable patients, 
not for the detention of the incurable. 

These hints did not, however, produce unity among 
either the architects or the trustees. On bringing their 
plans together, it was found that the Board itself had no 
very well-defined expert views of what an asylum ought 
to be. Reeourse was had to the then Principal of the 
Bloomingdale Asylum, Dr. D. Brown, supposed to be the 
leading representative superintendent of the insane in 
the United States. Dr. Brown consulted with Mr. Cal- 
vert Vaux, then engaged as architect of the Central Park, 
and since that period made illustrions among architects 
by his unrivaled designs for the Exposition buildings at 
Philadelphia and other principal edifices. Dr. Brown 
and Mr. Vaux together evolved the plan which the 
trustees had agreed in advance to adopt, and which has 
been followed in the ercetion of the present Asylum 
buildings. 

Owing to the delays incident to the selection of plans, 
the work of building was not begun until June 30th, 
1862, when the first stone of the masonry-work was laid 
by Danicl Shiesley. The masonry-work on the two chicf 
wings of the main edifices was finished nineteen years 
later, in 1881. A central chapel and house of residence 
for the resident physicians and officers have still to be 
erected between the two wings, of which only tho left 
wing is shown in perspective in our engraving. The right 
wing is an exact duplication of the left wing, but facing 
in the opposite direction. 

Hach wing is 396 feet long, varying in depth up to 
220 feet, which extraordinary depth applies only to 
an extension running back at right angles with each 
wing. One of these wings, it being indifferent which, 
is for the male, and tho other for the female, oeen- 
pants. The present wings are separated by a spaco 
of 103 feet. Each wing is laid out in six sections, the 
rooms of which constitute each section a distinet depart- 
ment, all of whose rooms are accessible to each other, 
but not, so far as the patients are concerned, to the other 
departments. These departments are graded from No. 1 
up to No. 6; No.1 being for patients most recent, unruly, 
noisy or difficult, while No, 6 represents those so nearly 
cured as to make it almost a matter of indifference when 
they leave the Asylum. In the perspective view the one- 
story portion of the edifice on the right hand represents 
Department 1, while the intervening portions rise in 
grade, the elegant residence on the left being Depart- 
ment 6. The yard attached to Department 1 is so in- 
closed that its inmates are invisible to those of other 
portions of the Hospital, cither while indoors or abroad. 
Each department, also, has grounds appropriate to itself, 
its own dining-room, baths, parlors, and amusements, so 
that patients of any grade of insanity in the institution 
are to be brought into contact only with patients of their 
own grado, At least, such was the design of Messrs. 
Brown & Vaux. 

The buildings form an irregular row of Queen Anno 
dwellings, preserving the private residence and cottage 
appearance so far as is consistent with the necessity of so 
grouping them as to give ready access between. They 
are uneven in height, rising from one to three stories 
above tho high basement. The basement is of granite; 
the superstructure, of pressed brick, with marble trim- 
mings. While the designs are light and graceful, tho 
construction is very solid. No deeay to the parts tirst 
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built has resulted from the delay in completion, The 
halls look like tunnels through solid brick, Every par- 
tition is of solid brick, The floors are of brick, laid in 
cement, resting on iron beams. The stairways are of 
iron, The building is absolutely fireproof. 

The trustees had, in 1883, expended upon the Asylum 
buildings 3656,277.43, and had left a fund invested for 
income of $552,272.35 in fee simple real estate, ground 
rents and stocks and bonds, Fach year the annual re- 
port shows the expenditure of an annual income which 
was at first $34,000, and now is about $44,000, and is 
slowly increasing. 

One room in the Asylum is fitted up as a sort of 
museum of the curiosities relating to Moses Sheppard 
personally. Here tho relics of his furniture from his 
bachelor home, at the northwest corner of Pratt and 
Sharp Streets, aro kept. His four plain, white-painted 
bookeases, with wooden doors instead of glass, but with 
the panels ent out and a wire network substituted, con- 
tain his library. His picture adorns the wall. His old 
cane - seat settee, high-backed horse -hair sofa without 
springs, and plain wooden chairs, all mark how severely 
simple were the tastes of the man who was determined to 
be remembered by tho world, if possible, as Jong as 
insanity shall exist. 

Several errors have been published concerning the 
pan upon which the Hospital is designed, such as that 
onty fifteen patients are to be admitted, and so on. 
The number of sleeping-rooms indicate that it will, +¢ 
least, be adequate to the accommodation of many scores, 


if not of several hundreds, together with an ample re- : 


tinne of servants and attendants. The tradition is, in- 
deed, preserved in the management, and will probably 
be carried out by the staff, that whatever appliances are 
deemed essential to suecess in the treatment of the in- 
sane shall be furnished without stint as to expense. 
cither for room, attendance, amusement or as-istance. 
The Hospital will invite every patient to a life ot 
luxury, refinement and ease, so far as Inxury, refine- 
ment and ease are deemed curative agents in his 
case. For the wealthy, who ean pay large prices, such 
hospitals already exist. The Sheppard Asylum, without 
excluding the wealthy, who, being able, will be required 
to pay for its advantages, will also, it is expected, admit 
those insane poor whose cases afford the most interesting 
subjects for experimental study, and the record of which 
will be most valuable. They are expected to be drawn 
from all parts of the country, and from all classes of 
society. 

The extraordinary length of time which has elapsed 
since the foundation of the intended charity would justly 
provoke the most severe animadversion unless it should 
result in an enterpriso commensurate in dignity and 
utility, in its ministrations to the insane, with the vast 
donations it has thus far made to masons, plasterers, 
bricklayers, carpenters, architects and laborers. This 
will depend on the organization of the staff. and this, in 
turn. is under the immediate control of a self clecting 
Buard of Trustees, so close in its character as to seem at 
first sight like aring. This entire Board, however, are by 
the charter removable at any time by the courts of Mary- 
land, which may appoint new trustees in their place. 
The iustitution, therefore, is under the perpetual visita- 
tion and guardianship of the courts of Maryland as fully 
as if it were founded by the State. This visitorial power 
of the State neeessarily includes the power to change the 
plan upon which it is fonnded, which forms no part either 
of the will of Moses Sheppard or of the Act incorporating 
the Asylum. The Stats, in the exercise of this power, 


might convert it into any sort of asx lum it preferred, or 
repeal the charter altogether and re ait the entire estate 
to the heirs. 

The regulative power reserved to the State over the 
institution would seem sufticient, with ordinary vigil- 
ance, to prevent interested and selfish abuses of manaye- 
ment; to prevent it, in short, being converted from a 
public charity into a system of personal sinecures and 
private rings. Situated in the suburbs of the city which 
is lifted into honorable celebrity by the presence of the 
Johns Hopkins University, the hope is naturally aroused 
that the Sheppard Asylum may be to charity and to sani- 
tary science as vast and valuable a gift as the Johns 
Hopkins University is to the canse of learning. Dur- 
ing the long period involved in its building, the Shep- 
pard Asylum has been heard of only as a monstrosity, an 
absurdity, an eccentricity, and itself nigh unto a lunaey, 
People have spoken of the author of the will as one who 
must have been himself insane to plan a charity which 
should so Jong bring forth no charitable fruits. The 
publie Press have sarcastically pointed tothe rising man- 
soleum of a dead visionary as an asylum for the benefit of 
the trustees. The period of incubation and preparation, 
however, is slowly drawing to a close. The magniticent 


' edifices, of whose excellence and adaptation to the work 


for which they are designed there is little donbt, will 
soon come into use. As &@ monument to Moses Sheppard 
they must prove imperishable. If their utility is made 
proportionate to their cost, they will be a monumental 
charity, If the great fund is perverted so as to minister 
chiefly to private greed and selfish sineenres, it will be a 
monumental absurdity. The responsibility now devolves 
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Srrictiy speaking, with the tip of the tongue one 
can’t really taste at all. Ifyou put a sinall drop of 


, honey or oil of bitter almonds on that part of the mouth, 


you will find, no doubt to vour great surprise, that it 
produces no effect of any sort; vou only taste it when it 
begins slowly to diffuse itself, and reaches the true tast- 
ing region in the middle distanee. But if you put a 
little cayenne or mustard on the same part, you will find 
that it bites vou immediately—the experiment should be 
tried sparingly—while if you put it lower down in the 
mouth you will swallow it almost without noticing the 
pungeney of the stimulant. The reason is that the tip 
of the tongue is supplied only with nerves which are 
really nerves of touch, not nerves of taste, proper ; they 
belong to a totally different main branch, and they go 
to a different centre in the brain, together with the 
very similar threads which supply the nerve of smell 
for mustard and pepper. That is why the smell and 
taste of these pungent substances are so much alike, as 
everybody must have noticed ; a good sniff at a mustard- 
pot producing almost the same irritating effects as an 
ineautious monthful. 

When one is trying deliberate experiments on the 
subject, in order to test the varying sensitiveness of the 
different parts to different substances, it is necessary to 
keep the tongue quite dry in order to isolate the thing 
you are experimenting with and prevent its spreadin:, 
to all parts of the month together, In actual practice 
this result is obtained in a rather Indicrous manner—by 
blowing upon the tongue between each experiment with 
a pair of bellows, To such seemingly foolish and un- 
dignified expedients docs the pursuit ef scienee lead the 
modern psychologist, 
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SOME CURIOUS RELICS. 


THE CONTRACTION OF TELEGRAPH 
WIRES. 


Tue shrinkage of telegraph wires during a rain or snow 
storm is a subject which has not attracted the attention 
it deserves, although it is a fact that their length is 
materially lessened during such storms. A communi- 
cation in the Virginia City Chronicle (Nevada) contains a 
remarkable instance of such an occurrence. A recent 
rain-storm was general, extending from Sacramento to 
Salt Lake City. The shrinkage in length of the Western 
Union lines of wires between Virginia City and Wads- 
worth was two miles, while between that town and 
Ogden, a distance of 600 miles as the crow flies, the con- 
traction exceeded twenty miles, through the contraction 
of the wires. Supposing a continuous wire were strung 
on poles between San Francisco and New York city, the 
shrinkage in length would be 120 miles, provided a rain- 
storm was in progress along 
the entire route. The above 
shows that underground 
telegraph wires have _ be- 
come a necessity, for that 
system would obviate this 
contraction, which causes 
constant annoyance through 
interruption to the trans- 
mission of dispatches dur- 
ing wet weather, due to 
the pulling apart of wires 
at joints through the strain 
caused by violent contrac- 
tion in length. Besides the 
danger of overhead wires 
breaking in populous cities, 
the shrinkage also disar- 
ranges the balance, which 
varies 10,000 ohms in moist 
weather over what is re- 
quired in a dry season, and 
necessitates a readjustment 
of the balance. 


SOME CURIOUS 
RELICS. 

Mone or less, we all love 
relics. To begin at home, 
there are relics of domes- 
tic happiness of by-past life, of joys and sorrows long 
gone, which we would not willingly let slip. A ring, 
of plain gold, that once encircled the finger of a dearly 
cherished one who sleeps her last sleep. A lock of hair, 
perhaps from one on whose manly form we have often 
looked with love and pride, but who is separated from 
us for ever—for ever in this world. 

And there are relics, too—sanctified, as it were, by ad- 
miration, to greatness or to goodness ; such as the copy 
of Montaigne’s ‘“‘ Florio,” with the name of Shakespeare 
upon the leaf, written by the ‘‘ poet of all time” him- 
self ; the chair preserved at Antwerp, in which Rubens 
sat when he painted the immortal ‘‘ Descent from the 
Cross”; or the telescope preserved in the Museum of 
Florence, which aided Galileo in his sublime discoveries. 

The immense prices which have from time to time 
been paid for relics are perfectly surprising ; and some 
of our readers may possibly be entertained by the sub- 
joined list of money actually paid within tbe last few 
years for such memorials of the dead and gone: 
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The ivory armchair presented by the City of Liibeck 
to Gustavus Vasa was sold, in 1825, to the Swedish 
chamberlain, M. Schmekel, for the sum of 58,000 florins. 

The prayer-book used by King Churles I. when on the 
scaffold was sold in London, in 1825, for 100 guineas. 

The coat worn by Charles XII. at the Battle of Pul- 
towa, and which was preserved by Colonel Roson, was 
sold, in 1825, for the sum of 561,000 francs. 

A fragment of the coat worn by Louis XVI. at the altar 
was announced in the catalogue of a sale in 1829, and 
would probably have fetched a very high price, but it 
was withdrawn. 

The Abbé di Tersan paid a very high price for a pair 
of white satin shoes which had belonged to Louis XIV. 

A tooth of Sir Isaac Newton was sold, in 1816, for the 
sum of £730. The nobleman by whom it was purchased 
had it set in a ring, which he constantly wore. It may 
be mentioned that at the time when the bodies of Heloise 
and Abelard were removed 
to the Petits Augustins an 
English gentleman offered 
100,000 francs for one of 
Heloise’s teeth. 

At the sale of the library’ 
of Dr. Soarman, at Stock- 
holm, in 1820, the skull of 
Descartes sold for a consid- 
erable sum. 

Voltaire’s cane was some 
time ago sold in Paris for 
500 francs. 

An old wig which had 
belonged to Kant, the Ger- 
man philosopher, was sold, 
after his death, in 1804, for 
200 francs. 

A waistcoat belonging to 
J.J. Rousseau was sold for 
950 frances, and his metal 
watch for 500 franes. 

In 1822 Sterne’s wig was 
sold at a public auction in 
London for 200 guineas. 

In 1825 the two pens em- 
ployed in signing the 
Treaty of Amiens were sold 
for £500. 

The hat worn by Napo- 
leon at the battle of Eylau 
was sold in Paris, in 1835, for 1,920 francs. It was put 
up for sale at 500 francs, and there were thirty-two 
bidders. 

There is at Pezenas an armchair which is said to have 
belonged to Moliére. Its form bears evidence of its an- 
tiquity. When Molitre was living at Pezenas, he was 
accustomed, every Saturday afternoon, to go to the shop 
of a barber named Gely. This shop was the resort of all 
the idlers and gossips of the town. There politics were 
discussed, and the chat of the day was repeated from 
mouth to mouth. The large wooden armchair above 
alluded to stood in one corner of the shop, and it was a 
sort of observatory to Moliére, who, when seated in it, 
attentively watched all that was passing around him. 


Tue natives of Madagascar are afraid of the Aye-Aye, 
the insect-eating ape, and dare not kill it unless they 
know the charm to disarm it. In consequence it is quite 
fearless of man. 
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By WILLIAM SETOoN. 


In our times, when by the aid of steam we can travel 
round the globe in a few months, and when messages 
may be flashed under the ocean from far-off continents, 
bringing remote regions near together, it is hard to pic- 
ture to ourselves how the world must have appeared to 


our forefathers. It certainly had for them what it has 


venturesome voyages may even have found their way 
to America. 

The exploits of these Northmen had a great influence 
on Columbus and the navigators who succeeded him, and 
whose aim, we know, was to discover a short cut by sea 
to China and Japan. Fifteen years before his first voy- 
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not ror us—the subtle charm of mystery. As late as the 
end of the fifteenth century the earth was believed by 
almost everybody to be flat. Only a few wise men knew 
that it was round, and it was supposed to consist of one 
immense continent, comprising Europe, Asia and Africa, 
all surrounded by water. What geographical knowledge 
men possessed in those days came from three sources— 
namely, the writings of the ancients, the romantic 
journeys of Marco Polo, and, lastly, from the Scan- 
dinavians, who in the. Middle Ages Planted colonies 
in Greenland and Iceland, and who in some of their 
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age, Columbus visited Iceland in order to get informa- 
tion from its Scandinavian inhabitants. 

Sebastian Cabot passed some time in Bristol, England, 
for the same purpose ; for Bristol at that period had a 
large trade with Iceland; and the celebrated chart 
known to geographers as the Zeni Chart—so called be- 
cause it was made by two brothers named Zeni, who in 
1387 went from Venice to Greenland and Iceland—was 
the chart on which the great navigator of whom we are 
about to speak mainly relied in his first attempt to find 
a short way to the East. 
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Henry Hudson was an Englishman. But we do not 
know in what part of England he was born, nor in what 
year, nor does there exist any portrait of him, He was 
married and had several children, one of whom aecom- 
panied him on each of his four voyages. For only the 
brief space of tive years does Henry Hudson appear on 
the stave; then he vanishes from sight, his last hour 
being as much wrapt in mystery as the time and place of 
his birth. He has, however, been more fortunate than 
any other navigator except Vespueci ; for Hudson has 
given his name to two points of great geographical in- 
terest — Hudson's Bay and Hudson's River —whereas 
there is not an island, not a cape, not a river, to hand 
dewn the names of Christopher Columbus, Sebastian 
Cabot, and of Estevan Gomez. 


On the Ist of May, 10607, at the instance of certain ; 


worshipful merchants of London. Hudson sailed from 
Gravesend, determined to reach China by sailing right 
across the North Pole. We shall merely say of this first 
voyage that Hudson did not ealeulate any longitude. He 
went entirely by dead reckoning. He did, however, cor- 
rectly observe his latitudes, and by observation reached 
soe 23', the highest point ever made by him. He like- 
wise discovered the Island of Spitzbergen (but this has 
been disputed), and on September 15th he returned to 
England without having been able to find a passage 
through the wall of ice along which he had coasted for 
four months and a half. 

Unlike his predecessors aud unlike those who came 
after him, Hudson did not try only one route in his 
efforts to get to the Far East. In his first attempt he 
had steered north and northwest. 

Now, in his second voyage, we tind him steering north- 
east, hoping to reach the East Indies by going to the 
north of the Island of Nova Zembla. Hudson sailed from 
London on the 22d of April, 1608, with a crew of fifteen. 
Tlis mate was Robert Juct, © man who possessed not a 
little nautical skill, and who likewise accompanied him 
on his third and fourth voyages—to Henry Hudson's 
great misfortune. 

On the Ist of June, Hudson doubled the North Cape, 
and continued northeastwardly until he was stopped by 
ice. In vain he tricd to force his way through it, He 
was obliged to abandon the attempt, having attained no 
higher latitude than 75°. “With sorrow that our labor 
was in vain,” he tells uy, in his Journal,” the ship was 
put about, and steering southwardly, Hudson sailed 
along the west coast of Nova Zembla, and, on land- 
ing at one place to fill his water-casks, he found a lonely 
ero3s erected on the beach. 
grave of some Scandinavian fisherman. Tudson got 
back to England in the last week of August, after an 
abseneo of four months. 

We come now to his third attempt to discover a short 
way to the East, and it is this third voyage which in- 
terests the people of New York. It was made under the 
auspices of the Dutch East India Company, for Hudson's 
fame had spread to Holland. Our navigator sailed from 
Amsterdam on the 25th of March, 1609, in a two-masted 
vessel of sixty tongs, ealled the I/a/f Moon. He must have 
been a bold man to put to sea in so smalla eraft. Ob- 
serving no longitudes, Hudson sailed by dead reckoning 
and relied upon charts, the best of which was based on 
the Zeni Chart, made more than two centnries before. 
His crew numbered twenty, half Duteh, half English, 
who may be aptly termed sea-rufians ; and under him. 
as mate, was Robert Juet, perhaps the most dangerous 
man ofall. But the guileless, enthusiastic TIudson saw 
only Juct’s good traits, and Juct certainly was not a bad 
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“astronomer. He calculated where the vessel was by the 
height of the stars, and in latitude 47° 30! he discovered a 
sun-spot without the aid of a telescope, which is almost 
two years before such spots are commonly supposed to 
have been observed. The Chamber of Commerce of 
Amsterdam agreed to pay Hudson 800 guilders (2320) 
for his outfit and for the support of his wife and chil- 
‘dren, while in case he should never return it was agreed 
to pay his widow 200 guilders (S80), which was not a 
large sum of money for such a voyage of exploration, a: 
isa proof of Hudson's ardent zeal for diseovery. Hav- 
ing sailed, as we have said, in March, 1609, and doubling 
the North Cape within a month, Hudson stcered for the 
north coast of Nova Zembla, intending, as on the pre- 
vious voyage, to seck a passage to China by the noarth- 
east. Dut this time he was not able to get even so far as 
Nova Zembla, owing to fogs and iee. Thus battled, what 
did he do? In his instructions Hudson was ordered 
to think of discovering no other route except the reute 
by the north and northeast aronr! and above Nova 
Zemblat 

Why, then, did he alter his course to the northwest, 
and afterward to the west, instead of returning to Am- 
sterdam ? It was because Hudson believed that the 
directors of the Dutch Company had had no idea that ice 
would so soon impede his progress to the northeast, and 
he considered himself vested with diseretionary power to 
femploy the HMi/f Mion to the best advantage of her 
owners ; and the crew, who were all consulted, thought 
as he did. Something, too, may be pardoned to Hud- 
son's dauntless spirit and tho great end in view. 

While sailing in the new direction ho encountered 
terrific gales for a whole month, in one of which he lost 
his foremast. 

Finally he again changed his course and steered south- 
west till he got to latitude 40°, when he steered west for 
Newfoundland. He proposed to see what truth there 
was in the conjectures of his friend and faithful corre- 
spondent, Captain John Smith, at this time dwelling in 
Virginia, Captain Smith, who had explored Chesapeake 
Bay and part of the Susquehanna River, had been told 
by the Indians that a number of inland seas stretched 
across the continent to the westward for an unknown 
, distance, and he liad sent Hudson a map on which this 
; long waterway was rudely traced, and which Hudson 
‘hoped might prove to be the long-songht passage to 
the East Indies. 

On the 2d of July the [df Moon was on the banks of 
Newfoundland, where a fleet of French fishermen were 
met, engaged in catching cod, and the wind dying away, 
Hudson set his crew at work doing the same thing. But 
on the third day a breeze sprang up and he pursued his 
course to the westward, and on the 12th caught sight of 
the mainland of North America. Owing, however, to a 
_ thick fog, Hudson kept off the shore for almost a week, 
and when, by-and-by, the fog lifted, the a/f Moon found 
herself at the mouth of a large river, in latitude 44° Thig 
was the Penobscot. Hudson now sent a party on shore 
to ent a new foremast, which was all completed and 
rigged in the brief space of five days. But before hoist- 
ing sail a disgraceful act was committed. 

Near the spot where the tree had been ent down for 
, the mast stood an Indian village, and Juet, the mate, 
who always evinced a ferocions spirit toward the red 
men, headed a party of six of the crew armed with 
muskets, and, after chasing the Indians from their wig- 
wams, stole all their tobacco and corn, after which they 
went back to the vessel; nor do we learn from any his- 
_tory of the voyare that Hudson reproved them. It is 
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likely, however, that he did, for he always speaks of the 
Indians in « kindly manner. 

Continuing southward, with the intention of finding 
the passage to the Western Pacifie Ovean, whieh Captain 
Smith had written to him about, Hudson, ina few days, 
sighted a remarkable headland, ealled by its discoverer, 
Captain Gosnold, in 1602, Cape Cod ; and, going on shore, 
Robert Juet found ‘fan abundance of goodly grapes and 
rese-trees,” which, having gathered, he went back in glee 
to the vessel. Hudson shortly passed in sight of Nan- 
tucket and Martha's Vineyard, and, keeping the same 
conrse, he arrived, in the middle of August, off the mouth 
of King's River, called thus in honor of King James, 
and known to-day as James River. Hudson knew that 
his friend Captain Smith had founded a colony some- 
where in this region, and he would fain have landed and 
looked for him but for a tempest from tho northeast. 
which obliged him to haul off shore, for he was not ac- 
quainted with the channel; and Juet relates in’ his 
© Journal,” that during the storm the eat ran mewing 
from one side of the vessel to the other, her doleful 
cries making the sailors fear that something awful was 
going to happen. 

But if the northeasterly gale prevented Hudson from 
landing, it rapidly drove his little craft south, and ina 
few days he was in latitude 35° 41... Here Hudson deter- 
mined not to go any further in this direction, for he 
knew that from hence the coast was continuous as far as 
the Straits of Magellan. Accordingly he retraced his 
course to the north, for the colonists of Virginia had not 
explored further north than latitude 38°, while Captain 
George Weymouth, who had made two voyages to 
America, had not explored further sonth than £1° 307 

There remained, therefore, about two hundred miles 
of coast unexplored, and in this gap Hudson hoped to 
find the opening through the continent which Captain 
Smnith’s map had led him to believe in. Ou Angnst 28th 
he was at the month cf Delaware Bav, where he took 
soundings and examined the currents, but did not land. 
Now, sailing slowly northward, with barely enough wind 
to make the Arf Moon move through the waier, he saw 
nothing but a low coast-line, dotted with small islands, 


until, on the 2d of September —bear in mind this date, ye | 


men of New York—he caught his first view of the High- 
lands of Navesink. 

Juet says, in his Journal": “ This is a very good and 
to fall in with, and a pleasant land to see.” 

Aud, passing around Sandy Hook—which formed in 
those days the northernmost point of an islind six miles 
long—Juet savs: ‘At three of the clock in the afternoon 
we came to three great rivers.” But from what he goos 
on to relate, it is not very clear what rivers he means ; 
and here we may deeply regret that Hudson's ** Jonrnal ” 
of the voyage is lost. It is likely, however, that the 7 df 
Moon was sailing along the south side of Staten Island, 
and that the rivers mentioned were the Raritan, the 
Hadson, seen through the Narrows, and Rockaway Inlet. 

The next morning, while the Alf Woon lay anchored 
at two cables’ length from the shore and within Sandy 
Hook. some Indians, clad in deerskins, boarded her, and 
expressed great delight to have palefaeos visit: thei. 
They brought tobacco, which they wanted to exchange 
for knives and beads, and Hudson greatly admired their 
copper ornaments and pipes with copper stems, Tradi- 
tion savs that on this day a few of the crew were sent to 
fish. and. in their wanderings, visited Coney Island, which 
they found covered with grapevines, 

The 4th of September was spent in exploring. with the 
small boat, the lower bay, aud Juct’s *‘Jourual ” mtorms 
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us that a party landed and were kiadly treated by the 
natives, who gave them plenty of tobaceo ; and he adds 
that the country was covered with large oak-trees ; but 
it is impossible to tell from his aeconnt whether it was in 
Monmouth County. N. J., or near Richmond, 8. T, that 
they landed. Hudson was impatient to explore the big 
river which he had seen emptying into the bay twelve 
miles from where his vessel lav at anchor, Accordingly, 
he sent five men in the boat to take soundings. This 
party, after going through the Narrows, discovered an- 
other river, as they imagined, tlowing from the west be- 
tween two islands. This was mercly the water between 
Staten Island and Bergen Voint. 

Tt was evening when they got through their task, and 
they were about to go back to the /idf Moa when two 
canoes full of Indians attacked them. Rain was begin- 
ning to fall, their matches had gone out—for they had 
the old time matehloeck muskets—and they were force] 
to trust to their oars for eseape. Tut as they were tlee- 
ing, one of them, John Colinan, was fatally shot by an 
arrow in the throat, and it was only the swift approach 
of darkness that saved all from being killed, for the 
Indians mmnbered twenty-six, But in the darkness the 
boat was lost to view, and from now until morning the 
terrified sailors Jay on their oars, for they knew not 
which way to go, while aronnd them, in different direc- 
tions, they heard the Indians yelling. 

When morning came they pulled with all their might 
for the far-off vessel, and as no Indians pursued them, 
they made good their eseape, bringing Colman’s body 
with them. Hudson ordered it to be earried on shore, 
and named the spot where it was) buried Colman’s 
Point, the same which is now called Sandy Hook. All 
this day Hudson expected the Indians, and the Ih/f 
Moon was strengthened by a bulwark from the extreme 
bow to the stern, But no enemy appeared. On the 
contrary, the red men, who cam? in canoes, were very 
friendly, bringing corn and tobacco to exchange for 
whatever trifles the crew might see fit to part with. 

But on the morrow two canoes neared the vessel seem- 
inely bent on mischief, though ouly the men of ono 
eanse were armed. Hudson allowed but two of these 
warriors to board the Jf Moon, and these two he made 
eaptive and rigged ont in brilliant searlet uniforms with 
eouked hats. Thus attired, they strutted up and down 
the desk to the wonder and admiration of their eom- 
rades, 

The report which was made of the depth of water in 
the big river flowing from the north satisfied Hudson 
that he might venture up it. Accordingly, on Septem- 
Der Lith, the ///f Moon passed through the Narrows, 
The day was intensely hot, the breeze very light, and as 
Hudson looked on the broad, glassy surface of the inner 
bay, stretching northward bevond his view, he fancied 
that at last he had found the long-sought passage to tho 
Indies. On the following day the vessel slowly sailed, 
or, rather, drifted, past our dear Manhattan Island. But 
so little progress did she make, that on the 13th the Mf 
Moon was only opposite what is now Manhattanville, at 
which point a fleet of peaceful canoes pushed out from 
the shore laden with—ean you guess ?—with oysters, 
And never before had the erew enjoyed such a feast as 
oyster atter oyster was smashed open against the bulwark 
by the willing hands of the poor red men. 

On the lth a brisk breeze sprang up from the south- 
east, which earried the f/f Moon forty miles up the 
river, and by nightfall Hivlson anehored near West 
Point, where he found the water full of salmon, The 
sth opened with a thick fog, so that Hudson staid 
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where he was till noon, at which hour the sun came out ; 
and now, with a favorable wind, he proceeded and made 
more than fifty miles by sundown, and when he cast 
anchor it was under the shadow of the Catskills. This 
day the two Indians whom Hudson had detained on 
board and dressed in scarlet uniforms and cocked huts 
escaped through a porthole 

On the morrow, September 16th, while some of the 
crew were 
sent to catch 
salmon, 
many In- 
dians sur- 
rounded the 
vessel, their 
canoes laden 
with corn, 
pumpkins 
and tobacco, 
and Hudson 
found them 
a very loving 
people. The 
day was 
spent in tra- 
ding with 
them and in 
filling the 
water - casks, 
so that it was 
dusk when 
Hudson 
weighed an- 
chor, But 
after sailing 
five miles 
and reaching 
the spot 
where the 
City of Hud- 
son now is, 
the water 
shoaled very 
much, and 
the vessel 
anchored. 
On the 17th, 
owing to the 
great heat, 
Hudson 
sailed at 
early dawn 
and went 
fifteen miles 
further, 
when _ he 
deemed it 
wise to stop 
on account 
of shoals. 
Twice during the afternoon the Half Moon drifted 
ashore, but was floated off by the rising tide. This 
happened not far from the present site of Albany. 

On the 18th and 19th Hudson advanced only five miles, 
for he was very busy trading with the hospitable Indians, 
whom Juet always called savages, but most unjustly. 
The deck of the Half Moon during these two days was 
covered with pumpkins, grapes, corn, tobacco, and 
beaver and otter skins, while, mingling freely with the 
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HENRY HUDSON. 


crew, were the Indians. On the 20th, four men were 
sent in the boat to explore the river, but they went 
only a few miles, having found the water growing 
shallower. 

On the 21st Hudson could not sail for the great num- 
ber of Indians who flocked on board to trade, and, while 
the vessel was being loaded with more pumpkins and 
corn, the carpenter went on shore to cut a new foreyard. 
At the same 
time Hudson 
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THE MUTINEERS FORCING HENRY HUDSON OVER THE SIDE OF THE VESSEL. 


did some- 
thing which 
does not en- 
hance his 
fame, and 
proves that 
Juet had, at 
length, suc- 
ceeded in 
poisoning 
him against 
the red men. 
Having in- 
vited several 
chiefs into 
the cabin, he 
plied them 
with brandy, 
hoping that, 
when intox- 
icated, they 
might reveal 
a plot which 
Hudson im- 
agined they 
had formed 
against him. 
One of the 
chiefs was 
accompanied 
by his wife, 
who, the 
“Journal” 
relates, 
“sate as 
modestly as 
any one of 
our coun- 
trywomen 
would do in 
a strange 
place.” 

It was not 
long before 
the Indians 
Jelt the influ- 
ence of the 
brandy, and 
one of them 
became so 
stupefied that, to the wonder of his friends, he dropped 
on the floor as if he were dead. Seeing this, the others 
reeled up on deck, and, tumbling into their canoes as 
best they could, paddled to the shore. But, after awhile, 
they came back, bringing quantities of beads made of 
shells, and formed into wampum-belts, and these they 
heaped on the seemingly lifeless body of their brother, 
hoping thereby to free him from the spell of the evil 
spirit. But the drunken Indian remained in the same 
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condition all night long, and in the morning, when he , like an honorable man, sent to Amsterdam all his papers 


appeared on deck, looking as well as usual, the others 
could scarcely believe their eyes, and declared that Hud- 
son must be a great magician. The principal chief now 
invited the latter to make him a visit, and of this visit 
Hudson says: “I sailed to the shore in one of their 
canoes with an old man, who was the chief of a tribe. 
On our coming into the house two mats were spread out 
to sit upon, and immediately some food was served in well- 
made red wooden bowls ; two men were also dispatched 
at once with bows and arrows in quest of game, who soon 
after brought in a pair of pigeons which they had shot. 
They likewise killed a fat dog, and skinned it in great 
haste with shells which they had got out of the water. They 
supposed that I would remain with them for the night, 
but I returned, after a short time, on board the ship. 
The natives are a very good people, for, when they saw 
that I would not remain, they supposed that I was afraid 
of their bows, and, taking the arrows, they broke them in 
pieces, and threw them into the fire.” 


and charts, and the following year we find the Dutch 
establishing trading-posts on Hudson's River. 

We now come to the fourth and last voyage. In the 
Spring of 1610, under the auspices of the London Com- 
pany, Hudson sailed once more to digcover the northwest 
passage. As on the two previous voyages, his mate was 
Robert Juet, while among the crew were Habakuk 
Pricket, a man of education, and who had been a ser- 
vant of Sir Dudley Digges, a member of the London 
Company, and Henry Greene, a youth who had been 
tenderly nurtured and had received a good education, 
but whose dissipated habits had caused his family to 
cast him off; and it was in the hope of reclaiming him 
from his vices that Hudson took him into his service. 
The name of the vessel was the Discovery, and she sailed 
from London on the 17th of April. There was on board 
a gentleman named Coleburne, whom the Company had 
sent expressly to assist Hudson by his scientific know- 
ledge. But so much did his presence irritate our navi- 
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This night Juet, who had rowed up the river a dis- 
tance of about twenty-five miles and got to a point as 
high up as where the town of Waterford stands, came 
back with such a discouraging report of the depth of 
water, that Hudson, with a heavy heart, resolved to pro- 
ceed no further. And here we may remark, how much 
better it would have been for him had he been satisfied 
with what he had accomplished. Hudson might easily 
have founded a colony on the banks of the beautiful river 
which he had explored for a distance of 140 miles. 

But he was still pursued with the mad desire to find a 
short way to the East, and, turning the bow of the Hulf 
Moon southward, he went back to Europe, which he 
reached in little more than a month, and put in at Dart- 
mouth, England, where Juet’s ‘‘ Journal ” abruptly ends. 

Hudson had been unhappily forced to make for an 
English port on account of a mutiny, and while he was 
at anchor an order in council came directing him to re- 
main and do service in his own couniry, for King James 
was jealous of the success of the Dutch. But Hudson, 


gator, that, when the Discovery jvas off the mouth of the 
Thames, Hudson says in his ‘‘Journal”: ‘‘I caused 
Master Coleburiie to be put into a pinke bound for 
London, with my letter to the Adventurers importing the 
reason wherefore I so put him out of the ship.” 

In little more than a month Hudson was sailing along 
the south coast of Iceland, where he saw flames shooting 
up from Mount Hecla. It was now that he discovered 
signs of mutiny on board, and, to his surprise and grief, 
the chief culprit was Juct, the mate, who was trying to 
persuade the crew to return to England. Hudson was 
tempted to send Juet home by the first vessel he might 
meet, and it would have been well for him had he acted 
on this impulse. Instead of so doing, however, Hudson 
kept on his course, merely reprimanding the crafty 
villain. 

In July the Discovery got to the region of ice, and one 
huge berg rolled over within a few feet of the ship. By 
the end of another week the ice so hemmed her in that it 
was impossible to move in any direction. And now even. 
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SKELETON IN EVERY HOUSE.” 


— 


the heart of Henry Hudson began to sink. Nota few be- | 
lieved that here was to be ‘Hiei tomb, among these 
silent, deathlike mountains of ice. But as Hudson 
watched them he kept ever thinking of a northwest 
passage to China, And one day, when he heard some of , 
his crew murmuring. against him, he boldly summoned | 
the discontented men before him, and spreading out the | 
chart, he showed them exactly where they were ; he told 
them how they had sailed a hundred leagues further than | 
any Englishman had ever sailed before. © And now, will - 
ye advance or go back ?” he asked. The crew made no 
response, on which Hudson determined to carry out his 
plan at all hazards. The Discovery lay embedded in the 
ice for nearly a fortnight, when, taking advantage of a 
narrow opening to the north, Hudson steered her through 
it into open water beyond. And now, with a high wind 
and a dangerous sea, he pushed on and on, until he de- 
scried a mountain covered with snow to the southwest, 
which he named “Desire Provokes.” 

He was at this moment entering the strait which lears 
his name, and during the whole of July he was sailing 
through it. 

At length ho came to a passage only six miles wide, 
where the water was very deep, and to the westward, 
with his telescope, Hudson eoutidently believed that he: 
saw the great oeean which was to carry him to China ; 
and Japan. Full of hope, he now sent several men on 
shore to climb one of the hills and thus get a better view | 
of the western horizon. But a thunderstorm drove them 
back to the vessel, and on their way back they observed 
a number of heaps of stones, and on lifting up one of 
the topmost stones, they found underneath a hollow , 
space filled with wild fowl On this discovery, Pricket, 
who kept a “Journal,” says: ‘We came aboard and | 
told him (Tudson) what we had seen, and persuaded him 
to stay a day or two in this place, telling him what  re- 
freshing might there bo had; but by no means would 
he stay.” Certainly this was very unwise, for there were | 
enough wild fowl—ducks, geese and swans—stored in 
these cairns to have provisioned the ship for many | 
inonths, 

But Wudson’s ardor was too great to brook any delay, 
and right onward he sailed into the vast bay to whieh his 
name has been given. 

Steering now to the southward, he got in thirty days . 
to the end of this landlocked sea, This was a bit- 
ter disappointment. Nevertheless, he did not give up 
hope of finding an opening to the westward. Aceord- 
ingly, September and October were spent in vainly striv- 
ing to find such an opening. At one place tl ey lost their 
anchor ; at another place the vessel ran on a rock, where 
she stuck fast for twelve hours. Finally, when it was 
the Ist of November, Hudson knew that it was time to 
seck a safe place where they might spend the Winter. 
The place which he selected is now called James’s Bay, 
and here the Discorery was hauled aground, to remain 
many dark and trying months, and we may well believe 
Pricket, when he tells us, in his ‘‘ Journal”: ‘* There was 
much bickering and trouble between Hudson and his 
crew during the cold Winter.” And Pricket again ex-' 
presses his grief that Hudson had not been willing to 
take the hundreds of wild fowl which were discovered 
in the stone heaps, for then there would have been no 
searcity of food. The Discovery had been provisioned for 
six months; this time was now expired. Anxious in- 
deed must Hudson have been at the opening of this 
Arctic Winter. But when all believed that starvation 
was upon them, many partridges, the color of suow, made 
their appearance, so tame that more than a thousand 


» been married,” 


And thus they were able to live until 
And when Spring came, myriads of 
south, and the sight 


were killed. 
Spring returned. 
ducks and geese arrived from the 


, of them rejoiced every heart, for many were shot as they 


flew over, 

But alas! while the ice was breaking up, the wild- 
fowl ceased to fly near the ship. It was the middle of 
June when the Jiscorery was able to turn her bow north- 
ward, Out of the deep bay she was making her way 
slowly, for still much broken ice impeded her. Hud- 
son, even if he had failed in his fourth attempt to dis- 
cover a short sea ronte to the East, might, at least, 
hope to see home again, But one night, as he was sit- 
ting alone in his cabin, Greene stole to the bunk in 
which Pricket was sleeping, and, awaking him, whispered 
in his ear, Pricket whispered to him in return and up- 
braided him for what he was about to do. But Greene 


‘and Juet and the other conspirators were not to be dis- 


suaded from their infamous plot. When morning broke 
in the east, Hudson came on deck. 

Immediately the mutineers seized him and bound his 
arms. Then calling his son and several of the crew,’ 
who were ill and not able to work, they were put into 
the small boat, which was then cut adrift. 

Ail this is the last that was seen of Henry Hudson. 


“A SKELETON IN EVERY HOUSE.” 


Tr is said that this saying originated as follows: A 
young student of Naples, believing himself dying, and 


fearing that the news of his death would break the heart 


‘ of his widowed mother, who passionately loved him, after 


much reflection adopted the following device : Ie wrote 
to his mother, telling her that he was ill, and that a 
soothsayer had foretold that he could not recover until 
he had worn a shirt made by a woman who had no 
trouble — in fact, was perfectly happy and contented, 
The widow, in her simplicity, thought that attaining such 
a garment was an easy task, but, after inquiries among 
her friends, found that each hada secret care. At last, 
she heard from several sources of a lady surrounded by 
every comfort, and possessing a husband who seemed to 
think of nothing but making her happy. The eld lady 
hastened to her, and made known her wish. The lady 
made no reply, but took her visitor into an adjoining 
closet, Where she was horror-struck at beholding a skele- 
ton suspended froma beam. ‘ aie twenty years have I 
said the lady. © IT was foreed to m: irry 
my husband while loving another. Shortly after my 
wedding, my former lover came one evening to bid ne 
farewell for ever. My husband surprised us while to- 
gether, and instantly stabbed him, whom he unjustly 
suspected, to the heart. He then caused the skeleton to 
be preserved ; every day he makes me visit it!’ The 
widow concluded that no one was without trouble, and, 
as her son had desired, she became reconciled to the 
idea of his loss. Every one has his troubles —“ there is 
a skeleton in every house !” 


Sarzpura witnessed a singular sight one day this year. 
From two to four o'clock in the afternoon an immense 
train of butterflies passed over the city, from northeast 
toward southwest. They flew at a considerable height, 
mostly in groups, and must have amounted to thifliona;’ 
The groups seemed, as they went on in the common 
direction, to revolve also round the line of direction ag 
Qn OXI1s, “= 
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MAMMA‘’S BOY. 
Yy ReTu ALLEYN. 


A true Incident connected with the burning of the ill fated steamor 
J. M. Waite, in the Mississippi, 1p December, 1980. 


In steamer’s berth he sweetly slept — 
A little three-year-old — 
One soft, round arm on pillow lay, 
Caressed by locks of gold. 
His mamma's kiss was on his brow; 
While bidding him Good-night, 
She breathed a prayer that Gud would guido 
Both bey and ship aright. 


Tho bells rang out the change of watch, 
The steamer plowed her way, 
‘T was still above, below, the decks — 
The moon as bright as day. 
Now came a ery at midnight hour, 
The piercing ery of © Fire!” 
“Fire in the hold!’ the flames belehed forth, 
Each moment leaping higher. 


In agony the mother snatched 
The little sleeping child. 

She rushed upon the erowded deck 
Where all was terror wild. 

The flames were nearing where she stood, 
The ship was sinking down; 

‘Twas death to stayjor death to go— 
The choices to burn or drown. 


One anguished kiss, and down sho leaped 
Into her liquid tomb, 
* * * * * 


, 


By some strange providence, the babo 
Was spared its mothers doom, 


Next morn, a floating balo of goods 
Proved resting-plice for two, 
A negro woman and a child: 
“ Lor’, bres us, chile! who's you?” 
‘Tse mamma's boy,” he stoutly said; 
© Where's mamma, tell me, prease.” 
To “mamma's boy” no answer caine 
Save moaning of the breeze, 


SLOJD. 

Fon idle hands, it is well known, some one tinds oceu- 
pation. But if hands are not to be idle when grown up, 
they must be taught how to be useful while they are 
young. How this is done in Sweden my be learnt from 
an interesting aeeount of slojd teaching, recently pub- 
lished. 

$léjd, or hand-work, is the art of using ordinary imple- 


ments—such as a knife, a saw, a hammer or a paint. | 


brush. Mr. Sjueers seems to have had some shadowy 
notion of this system. ‘C-l-e-a-n—clean, w-i-n-d-e-1— 
window ; now go and clean it,” said that practical per- 
son. Slojd teaching is to technical instruction what a 
liberal education is to professional training. It is valued, 
not only as the first step toward learning a trade, but 
also ag o training for the faculties. Appreciation of form, 
a proper value of time and method, neatness of manipu- 
lation and habits of industry and self-reliance, are some 
of the blessings with which it is credited. Enthusiasts, 
moreover, hope that by including manual work among 
ordinary school subjects, bodily labor may in time be 
raised from the low esteem where it too often lies. 
$l5jd was invented by one Uno Cygnus, a Fin, who, 
after qualifying in several handicrafts, became a school- 
master, and was commissioned to draw up a report on 
which the Finnish system of government schools is 
based. In Sweden his system was copied some fifteen 
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years azo ; and it has there spread so rapidly that in many 
of the common schools slojd forms part of the regular 
course. Those who view ‘hand work” merely as a 
training for the faculties, confine their teaching to simple 
work in wood. But those who value it also as subsidiary 
to technical instructions teach slojd in many branches, 
and earry it bevond the use of the simplest tools. Book- 
linding, tinkering, smith’s work, painting, basket-mak- 
ing, shoemaking and tailoring are among their subjects ; 
and they spare no efforts to make the system attractive 
to pupils and parents. At some schools pupils are al- 
lowed to keep what they have male, or to buy it cheaply; 
or, to secure continuous attendance, they are credited 
with deferred pay, which they forfeit by leaving before a 
stipulated course has been completed. On completion 
of the course the pupil is presented with a bankbook, 
representing his accumulated earnings, and receives a 
parting counsel to increase them. 

The parents’ sympathy is also angled for, At a school 
in a laboring district it is a rule that pupils shall be 
tanght to make and use such common implements as are 
most serviceable to working people —rakes, spades, ax- 
handles and the like. Assiduous young tinkers, tailors 
and shoemakers are allowed the use of school implements 
to make the family repairs; and thus exists in Sweden 
the phenomenon of a self-repairing boy, who mends his 
own raiment and cobbles his own shoes. 

As tothe best recipe for making a slojd teacher experts 
ditfer, Some take an artisan, and teach him pedagogy ; 
others prefer to give a schoolmaster a short training as 
an artisan. Both parties agree that the instruction mast 
he given rationally, and not by rule of thumb; and on 
this principle series of models have been prepared and 
courses of methodical instruction are preseribed. Joiners, 
for instance, progress gradually from a tlower-pot stick 
to a table or wardrobe ; whittlers from‘ sausage-pops 
to “jumping-jacks " and various animals ; and the other 
craftsmen in like manner, 

In Sweden, in Norway and in Finland the system las 
proved most successful. There seems no reason why it 
should not be introduced and become equally snecesstal 
here. The taste among non-laboring classes for using 
implements is universal, ‘Too often, however, the han 1s 
that guide the implements are rather zealous than skill- 
ful. But if schools taught slojd, these manual short- 
comings would be remedied. The tool-chest, now a Pan- 
dora’s box of evil, bringing terror to pareutal bosoms and 
imprecations on the donor, would become a blessing. 


Tnstead of amputating ehair-legs or studding the furni- 
1 ie) oO 


ture with tin tacks, its skilled possessor would do the 
family’s odd jobs. The penknife found in the pocket of 
every schoolboy but Macaulay's would whittle and carve, 
under due supervision, to the advantage of the school 
fittings and its owner's fingers. Alults would cease to 
slice their faces in vain attempts to shave themselves ; 
and to the adept in slojd the opening of a meat-tin or 
sardine-box would not mean lockjaw. If to the use of 
ordinary tools some crafts like bookbinding were added, 
brain-workers would grow up with a recreative hobby 
ready made. Even a course of darning and button-sew- 
ing might not come amiss to youths intended for pro- 
fessions where, according to the census, they will be 
condemned to bachelorhood till thirty. 

We are not sanguine that this age of brand-new demo- 
cratic cnlightenment will revert at once to Solon’s anti- 
quated rule, that every boy must learn a trade. The 
Prussian royal family have followed it ; but they are be- 
nighted foreigners, Still, as slojd teaching is inexpensive. 
and quite ag uscful as most modera accomplishments, it 
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may one day receive a trial in our public schools. In 
some of them girls are, we believe, already taught the 
elements of housewifery ; and to teach boys the elements 
of handicraft would be merely to suppiy sauce for the 
gander. Not only would such training recreate the 
minds of teachers and pupils dulled by overpressure, but 
it would tend to encourage skill! and industry here as in 
Sweden. It would pave the way for technical instruction, 
and would give boys a chance of developing any indus- 
trial bend, and of choosing # trade otherwise than at 
haphazard. 

From children methodically taught to use their brains 
and hands might grow up a race of workmen moderately 
competent, of housemaids who could lay and light a fire, 
and of cooks with elementary notions of cleanliness and 
punctuality. And, if this population of ordinarily capa- 
ble persons should wax too great, the surplus might 
emigrate, and startle other lands with the unwonted 
sight of men and women actually qualified to earn a 
useful living. 


THE GIANT JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT, OR 
THE TREE WITH ONE LEAF. 


In 1869, the late Dr. Berthold Seeman, at that time in 
Nicaragua, announced that he had discovered a plant of 
the Arum family, with a leaf thirteen feet and eight 
inches long, the flowering portion being over four feet 
in length. Horticulturists in England were inclined to 
doubt this asserted discovery, and even Punch had his 
fun over it, and suggested that the plant be called Gog 
and Magog. In December, 1872, the plant, which had 
been sent by the discoverer to Mr. Hull, the English 
horticulturist, came into flower. Under artificial condi- 
tions, away from its native locality, the plant attained 


THE GIANT JACK-IN-THE-PULPIT. 


| botanists call a 


dimensions 
which showed 
Dr. Seeman’s 
account was not 
overdrawn. 

In order to 
understand this 
remarkable 
plant, we can 
compare it with 
a native relation, 
the common 
jack -in-the-pul- 
pit, or Indian 
turnip, that 
throws up a 
three-parted 
leaf, and a stem 
which leaves on 
its top a curious 
hood, which 
popularly bears 
the name of 
flower. It is, 
however, only a 
sort of covering 
for the proper 
flowers, which 
are small and 
hidden within 
it, and is what 


spathe. Z ; . 
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calla, or Ethio- 

pian lily, furnishes us another illustration of this kind 
of flowering. In honor of a friend of the doctor’s, a 
celebrated architect, Mr. Godwin, the plant 
was named Godwini. To get an idea of the 
Godwini, at full growth, we must imagine our 
Indian turnip-leaf enlarged to reach over thir- 
teen feet in height, and its three lobes hand- 
somely divided. The leaf-stalks are beauti- 
fully mottled, and are described as looking 
like large serpents. The spathe in England 
only attained a length of two feet, while those 
observed in Nicaragua measured four feet. It 
is in the form of an elongated hood, and of a 
reddish-brown color. The plant produces but 


one leaf and one flower-stalk, making, when 


perfect, a fairly sized tree with one leaf. 


We give illustrations of this plant, more as 


a vegetable curiosity than as something any of 


our readers would desire to posses:, as its odor 


at flowering time is as repulsive as carrion. 


Migs le f;> Y aay : 


a, 
) a) 


THE GIANT JACK-IN THE PULPIT AT FULL GROWTH. 


THE ConsuMPTION OF PaPer and the volume 
of its manufacture are sometimes taken as 
standards of civilization. The United States 
has 884 paper-mills and 1,106 paper-machines ; 
Germany has 809 mills and 891 machines ; 
France, 420 mills and 525 machines ; England, 
361 mills, 541 machines; Scotland, 69 mills, 
98 machines ; Ireland, 13 mills, 13 machines ; 
Russia, 133 mills, 187 machines ; and Austria, 
220 mills, 270 machines. The average annual 
production cf paper in all countries is esti- 
mated at 2,800,000 tons—which fairly entitles 
the present age to be called the age of paper. 
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AUTHOR or “THE WaGEs oF Sin,” THe Love anp Loves THAT Jack Ilan,” “Or Two Evits,* 
“Tut SHADOW FROM VaRRAZ.”’ Erc.. eve, 


PART THIRD.—IN THE TRACK OF A WOMAN'S DESIRE. 
CHAPTER XXI. 


THE WOMAN WHO CAME AND THE MAN WHS ENT FOR HER. 


Ir was not late in the afternoon when the train stopped , train running according to the tim : i 
at Blankford, but the storm made it seem as though | Saturday, March 4th, "871, and Hota Pr scary hee 
night was coming on at once. It was dark, very dark. | was shortening the afternoon by so much. . 
A brakeman opened the door a second time, after his “Not before some time to-morrow; perhaps not so 
rude and incoherent announcement had been obeyed by | soon as that,” replied the brakeman. ; 
those who knew, in some other way than by his assist- “Do you know anything of the condition of the roads 
ance, the name of the place, and all passengers who were | in this vicinity ? Can teams pass over them ?” 
te stop at Plankford had left the train. ° | “TI don’t know. TI think it’s doubtful.” 


A WATTEAU PICNIC.— BY DAUX. 


This time he spoke so as to be understood. (Does| ‘Thank you,” she said, sweetly. 
practice make perfect ?) She drew her wraps more closely about her. She 
‘“‘The train will go no further,” he said ; ‘the track | gathered up her luggage. She left the car. 
beyond is full of drifted snow. Passengers can remain She went at once to a livery stable. She asked for the 
in the car or go to the hotel.” proprietor himself. He came immediately, which leads 
There was much grumbling among the passengers. me to suspect that the man to whom she had first 
The brakeman gave it but little attention. It wasn’t his | spoken said some strong words regarding the remark- 
fault that the train couldn’t go on. He was used to , ably handsome woman who wished to see him. 
traveling with grumblers ; he was too much of a fatalist “‘T want to hire a team,” she said to him. 
himself to complain ; so he let the others growl, un- “To go far? It’s going to be a terrible night ; the 
hindered and unanswered. snow is falling fast; the roads are drifting badly ; and 
But Lurline Bannottie sprang to her feet with so genn- | there isn’t a road in the vicinity that isn’t drifted fall 
ine a fear and grief in her face that she had his attention | and almost impassable already.” 
at once; on reflection, however, I am not sure that it She gave him the name of a town. Take Blankford 
was not the beau'y in her face which gained his atten- | for the right anglo of a right-angled isosceles triangle. 
tion, instead of the fear and grief. She gave him the name of a place at one of the acute 
“But, sir, how long before the train will go on ?” angles ; the city to which she meant to go was situated 
Little wonder she was anxious. Her destination was | almost exactly at the other acute angle. It was not any 
only a few miles away—a ride of two hours or so on a! of this man’s business where she was going, and she 
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didivt tnteud he should know. 
was not mean in little things ; 
pay fora team to go as many iniles as she wished to go: 
and, besides, she wanted to know the opinion of a livery- 
man as to the possibility of driving so far that nieht. 

The man shook his head, 

“Tdon't think any driver would be willing to umdler- 
take such a trip to-night: wait here until mornins. 
and 2 

“T don't want adriver. and Teannet wait until mora- 
ing.” she sald, decided ly. . 

The man looked at her with mnidisgaised admiration. 

+ You dont want a driver? Surely you do not intend 
to drive yourself sneh a night as this? Snrely you do 
not intend to go al-ne ?” 

Todo.” 

The man shook dis head again. 

* You conldn't doit. Leouldn’t let a team on sucha 
night and for sneha trip as this with only a woinan.” 

No? Yon think we women are not quite your «pra 
do von 2" 

“WoL in some respects.” 

“Ab! Well, have yeu any teams for sale 27 

The inan Janghed. 

“Tnever refuse a good price for auvthing Town.” he 
“Do vou think you'd like to buy 3° 

Perhaps so. Toamust buy if T cannot hire.” 

‘All right. Tthink Pd rather vod drive your own 
team to-night than mine.” 

“Well, what are vour prices —toun, harness, sleigh, 
robes and—and whip ?” 

* Lean let you have a fair team anda good sleigh for 
five imndred dollars, and from that up. 

*Ffow much for the des¢? How much for the horses 
with the greatest speed, and the greatest power of cn- 
durance, and—and everything else to match ?” 

The man looked at her moeckingly. Perhaps le was 
searecty to Dlame, THe inight have thought she was 


But Lurline Bannottie 
she was quite willing to 


said, promptly. 


” 


mocking him, 

He pondered ler question a iinute or two. 
takes pride in ownership. He was putting a price upon 
his best team and harness and sleigh ; not @ price at 
which to sell them, oh, no; but a prices at which to offer 
them —a price to boast over the next day. 

“Two thousand dollars,” he replied, 

“Very well; order the team macle ready at once.” 

She opened and threw back her cloak. She unbuckled 


Aman | 


avery plain and innocent-looking belt from about her | 


waist, 
it, near one end. She raised the belt above the table in 
the oflice, taking it by the other end, and a shower of 
twenty-dollar gold) pieces fell upon the table. She 
counted ont one hundred of them. She put the rest 
Dack—there were not many of them left —and buckled 
en the belt again. 

Five minutes later it was annomneed that the team was 
realy. Miss Bannottie walked briskly from the office to 
the sleigh. 

“It's uot titting for a lady to go on such a trip with- 
ont some one with her,” said the proprietor of the 
stable, firmly and persuasively, “DT haven't a driver 
who would be willing to go, I suppose, but I will go 
with vou inyself if you wish.” 

* Thauk you; Vd rather be alone,” replicd Miss Ban- 
nottic, as she stepped into the sleigh. 

The man came nearer, ina slow and hesitating manner. 
jincling some of the gold she had given him. He was 
nervons, that was evident, 

He lowered his veree, 


She unbuttoned an opening on the inner side of | 


TIT didu't think yen meant to buy, aud T put too 
high a price upon the team. They are not worth more 
than fifteen hundred dollars, and so i 

He held ont a handful of gold toward her. 

“No, she said. positively 5 ‘keep it. A 
always says what he means, and never takes 


eentlome 
advantage 
of a woman.” 

She touched the horses lightly with the whip. 
dashed away like the wind. 

There is a ditferenee in roads ; diflienlt{ies are not al- 
If Miss Bannottle had really 


They 


ways measured hy miles. 


‘been going to the place she had mentioned, she would 


have fonnd the way much more dificult than it was in 
the direction she actually went; indeed, it may reason- 
ably be doubted whether she would have reached there 
in time—by midnight, you remember—if at all. 

jut in the direction in which she went, the reads, 
thoneh Dad enoueh, were better. Tf she dad tel? the 
livervman the truth, he could have reassured her oo that 
subiect. 

She drove rapidly through and away fron Blaukford. 
She shuddered a little as she thought of another jonrney 
she had taken from Blankford once, 


T_T, * she began to herself; “but no matter,” 
she said, sullenly, after a moment's mausins. tT got 
over being foolishly sentimental long ago.” 

She drove away through the night. ‘The sterm Icss- 


ened, the stars came ont, the night grew 
suow drifted to und fro aeross the road, 
She kept a close watch of the time. She allowed her 
horses a chance to rest a little. when she daréd, or when 
the road was such that she lad to. But for the ot 
part she urged them to us great a speed as was possible, 
It lacked just ten minutes of twelve as she ean in 
sight of the bridge to which she had been directed to 
coe, the bridge near the City of Boomville. 
*Tsuppose he knows the roads are blocked and the 
trains all late. But he wouldu’t make any allowance for 


colder, the 


that; once aronse Is eowardly malice, aud he would 
make allowance for nothing.” 


She drove faster now. She looked anxiously toward 
the bridge. ‘The road stretched in unbroken whiteness 
as far as she could see. The bridge was white with 
ridges of snow on every beam and timber. Even the 
trees along the road were scarcely more than monnds of 
snow, so thickly were they covered. But nowhere was 
there any sign of life; nowhere was there motion ; no 
black spot—as black asa man—marred the purity of the 
seene. 

She drove on. She reached the bridge. 
the contre of it. She stopped. 

She drew a lone Dreath of the cold. fresh air She 
seemed suddenly exultant, as though she had tre:dorm 
aitu. The end of her Journey reached, she was lizht- 
hearted and carecless—or seemed to be. : 

She looked at her watch. It was less than a minute to 
twelve o'clock. She waited, listened; waited until the 
bells in) Boomville rang ont the hour of miduieht 
through the air, ‘Then she tonched her horses with the 
whip again, and drove on toward town. 

“Teame from Italy,” she said, bitterly, and Tam in 
season. He had to come from the town I shall see from 
the hill yonder—the town where those bells are rineing— 
and he is date. ‘That marks the ditference between us + it 
marks the difference between success aud failure; let 
him beware.” 

She turned an abrupt bend in the road. 
coming slowly from toward the eity, 
foervand apen lis breast. 


She drove to 


A man was 
Tis head was bent 
If he heard the sleigh-bells at 
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all they qiade no impression upon din. 
sorbed in thought. 
practice of thichiue 

© Towarned her,” he said, tt and she caunot blame me 
now. Since she failed to come 

“But Tdid not fail, Mr. Lyman,” she said, quietly, as 
she halted her team just opposite him. 1 did not fail. 
Tam here. And J was in season.” 

“Well, you beautiful fiend, how did vou come ?” 

* By team from Blankford, by rail fron—” 

* Don't mock me; [didn’t mean that. I didn’t half 
expect you.” 

* You didn’t 2?) You shonld have known better.” 

“T doubt it. They say the ancient enchanters used to 
eall up the devil, sometimes, and that he usually came. 
And so 

Lurline Bannottie interrupted him with a merry laugh. 

‘*And so you think you should have known your in- 
eantations would raise me? Is that it? I think you 
should. But, Mr. Lyman, we are letting time run to 
waste. Get in the sleigh and Jot us talk as we ride.” 

Thank you,” said Lyman, as he took a place by her 
side.” 

He slipped his arm around her waist. 
face toward hers. 

“You don't know how exceedingly well you are look- 
ing,” he said, and there was genuine admiration in his 
tene. ‘I must have one kiss, my peerless Lurline.” 

She drew herself out of his embrace. She raised her 
hand and strack him fiereely across his faee. 

“Tm not your Lurline,” she said, ‘and vou cannot 
kiss ine. Keep your thoughts and words from such sub- 
jeets. Don't you dare " 

* Dare? That sounds well from you, 
shouldn't I dare ?” 

**Beeause I have not come here, all the way from 


out loud, 


” 


Dare?) Why 


sunny Italy, to listen to such folly. Teame here to talk | 


business!" 

“That's a very good word—‘ business "—a very good 
word indeed. You should seeure a copyright on your 
peenliar use of it. You came hero to try and save your 
pretty neck, and to buy safety from me, didn’t you ?” 

“Oh, yes,” wearily, “I suppose go; and I brought 
money, lofs of it. I suppose you've been gambling 
again. Is that true ?”- 

*No matter if itis. Here, let's drive out on this road 
a little way; I don’t care to go into Boomville yet. No 
matter if Lhave been gambling. Ididn’t send for vou 
for your money ; I don’t want your money ; I don't need 
your money ; I won't touch—” 

“Indeed 2?) Am I dreaming ? 
didn't send for me at all.” 

“Oh, yes, I did. You lave my letter, haven't vou 7S 

“T had it.” 

“Haven't vou it now ?” 

“No. I destroyed it.” 

“Did you? Much as you'd like to destroy its author, 
I dure say. Is it not so?” 

«© Beactly as Vd like to destroy you,” she said. with 
eruel emphasis. 

“T ean imagine,” he said, “just how you tore the 
Jetter into littl fragments and seattered them far and 
And yet, you know I love you, Lurline.” 


” 


I begin to think yon 


hear, 
+ You lie. 
+f do net He. I love you. You believed it once.” 
Oh, yes, I suppose I did; Iwas a fool—onee ; T he- 
lieved anythiug—onee.” : 
“And I shall never forget that you loved me, too; 
nevyer—never—never” 


He bent his | 


He was ab- - 
He was indulging in the dangerous | 


JE Nsie Barron. 


“Pil 1? T sometimes doubt it.” 

“Bnt vou sail you did.” 

“Pat be 7 ewould prove nothing, 
T did” 

He put his arm aronnd her waist aain. 

“Turline, I swear [love you, 
T will not give you up.” 

* You did once, anxiously and decidedly.” 


But [thos ht 


Twill not give von sp 


“T know it, Lurline, and have cursed myself fir it 
ever since. Tecan never forget that vou diel my au... .o 
once, that you were my wile once ; ean you 2” : ' 

“Cod help me, no. T cannot forget it. Nor ex: T 
forget that you applied for a divorce from me, nore 2? 


— He took his arm away. Perhaps he saw that tend i+ 
ness was only maddening her, 
“Don't, Lurline, don't,” he pleaded, 
“But LD will speak,” she shouted 5° DP will 
will. 


; Iwill: T 


Thave not forgotten that von heaped shame iad 


“obloquy on my name, nor that vou did it for the sake of 


another woman, You tanght me to despise you, Samael 
Lyman, and T learned the lesson well: vou tangent ms 
thoroughly that I shall never forget it; vou taneht ime 
so mercilessly that I shall never forgive vou. T thone?:t 
then that I loved you. Now I know that T never did.” 

“Ah! Perhaps you love some one else 2” 

“Do you think it possible. Did your treachery not 
teach me too truly and fully the wiehedness of mei to 


i leave that possible ?” 


“Porhaps so, but Io doubt it. Wit about Jolin 


, Kane ?” 


She looked Lyman symarely in the face. 
her fingers contemptuously, 

“That for Rev. John Kane.” 

“Yon don’t love him ?” 

“T don't.” 

“Will vou swear it ?” 

“Twill To swear I don't love Jolin Kane.” 

““Crood. Now swear he doesn’t love you.” 

“He never told me he loved me.” 

‘No, Dpresume he never did. But hasn't every look 
and action spoken louder than words could 2? Isn't the 
only reason he hasn't told vou the fact that vou have 
given him no opportunity ?” 

“Perhaps so. Ldon't know. 
us talk of something else. 


She snappe tL 


she sail. 


IT dowt care. Now let 
LT did not eross the Atlantig 


/to discuss my loves or iny lovers wiih vou.” 


“Miss Bannottie, I beg vour pardon: vou crossed tho 
Atlantie to discuss any topie which suited my pleasure, 
or met with my approval. Do you understand 2” 

“Tounderstand. What will von have me say next 2? , 

He eanght her wrist in both his hanuds. He lifted her 
hand high above her head. ' 

“Swear you don't love Walter Aldrich!" he cried, | 

She turned away her head. She would not- or could 
not —face him, He could see the warm flash reddea her 
throat and her cheeks, \ 

“Twill swear no more,” she said, brokeuly. 

“* Because you don't dare swear to a lie 27 he asked, 
triumphant malice in his tone. “Is that it?” 

“Perhaps so. A wornan might be proud of the love of 
Walter Aldrich, might she not? T suppose that even 
suely a man as vou will admit that ?” 

“Yos, if she conla win it. To havent any knowledss 
of anything which Walter Aldrich ever did of whieh he 
ought to be ashamed, Bit vou know as well as T do 
that Walter Aldrich never gave vou a second then ht.” 

“T know it.” 

“You know he never eared for any other wotan than 
Yon know thut, do yuu met 2” . 
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“You forget Constance Oraig, Mr. Lyman.” 

‘““Pshaw ; he never cared for her. He was her law- 
yer and her good iriend ; that was all.” 

“But hadn't they made up a lover's quarrel just be- 
fore she—she--just before she died ?” 

“No.” 

“Wasn't he engaged to Constance Craig just before 
she was married ?” 

“No.” 

Miss Bannottie turned toward Lyman with the fury of 
8 tigress. 


“Then why, you villain, did you tell me so? You) 


know you told me so.” 

“Did I? Thad forgotten it.” 

You did. Why did you do it ?” 

Lyman laughed. 

“To excite your jealousy, I suppose.” 

‘You knew I had nothing against Constance Craig — 
nothing but that, did you not ?” 

‘Certainly. I presume that was why I told you. For 
you will remember that I had a grea‘ deal against her.” 
“Oh, you scoundrel | you coward ! you wretch ! 

will kill——” 


I think Samuel Lyman was in more danger, for a mo-— 
saent, than he had ever been in all his life before. I: 


think he knew Miss Bannottie well enough to realize that 
fact as he interrupted her. 
“T wonldn’t do it here in the public highway, if I were 


you,” he said, with assumed coolness ; ‘I have an idea : 


that silence and secrecy are too precious to you to be 
thrown away recklessly. 
dear, aud listen to common sense and reason.” 

**T—I will never forgive you.” 

““T presume not. You don't have to.” 

“Tam stifling. Get done with what you have to say 
to me. I cannot breathe the same air as you do!" 

“Tam sorry you stifle here; we will go to a cooler 
climate, if you wish. Here, let us turn back now ; I 


think it is time to attend toa little business at Barron's | 


Boomville Bank. As for getting done with what I have 
to say to you, I don’t expect to finish the story of my 
admiration and affection for some years yet, and as for 
breathing, you’ll have to get used to that—if vou con- 
tinue to breathe at all.” 

“You may cease first,” she muttered. 

“Eh? What's that 2” he demanded. 

‘You may cease breathing first.” 

The man smiled, in a lofty and superior sort of way. 


“Possibly. But I shall watch you, you tiger-cat, and | 
T'll fix it so that if I get a dose of poison or a half-foot of | 


cold steel you'll be given a chance to tell what you know 
about it ” 

“Will you? Ishall never be near enough to where 
you are—after to-night—to make your punishment a 
possible temptation to me ?” 

‘Indeed! Do you know that I think von will 2?” 

“IT don’t understand you.” 

“You will before Iam done. 


late, isw’t he ? 
mustn’t he ?” 

**T see him ; who is he ?” 

“T thought you might recognize lim, even in the 
dark. He is a gentleman from Boston who is sponding 
a little time here in Boomville—for pleasure, he says. 
His name is Prier, and Why do you tremble, Miss 
Bannottie? Is the night air too cold for you ?” 

‘Tam not cold,” she replied. hut she shook as though 
in an agnue fit. 


He iunnst have something on his mind, 


I 4 


Put up your revolver, my _ 


Do you see that gentle- , 
man on the other side of the street? He’s out rather | 
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| Thad a letter once which I fancy contained certain 
interesting information Mr. Prier wovld give a great deal 
to possess.” ; 

“T know it. Iam ready to give a great deal for the 
‘return of that letter.” 

“T thought so. Why? Are you afraid I will betray 
you ?” 

“Not exactly. You are as guilty as I, and——” 

‘That is just your mistake. That is just the one weak 
point in your argument, and in all the assumptions you 
have ever made. You were utterly guilty ; I plotted with 
you for a much less crime than that you committed ; any 
jury would believe that, and most men would sympa- 
thize with my desires, even though they could not quite 
approve of my way of gratifying them. So, if punish- 
ment ever comes to us through the agency of the law—I 
say through the agency of the law, because I know what to 
expect from you, if you dare, and shall watch you and 
guard against you accordingly—you will be loathed and 
| despised, while I'am pitied and have excuses made for 
‘me. It would be awkward and unpleasant for me to have 
the contents of that letter made public, unless I were 
beyond the reach of the law—but to you, it would he 
ruin.” 

“We'll not argue the question. Ido not agree with 
i you. I think we are equally guilty, and I think any 
twelve men would think so too. But I will not waste 
time in a vain dispute with you. What do you wish in 
return for giving me back the letter 2” 

“T cannot give you back the letter.” 

“What ?” 

“Tsay Ieannot return the letter.’ 

“Why ?” 

‘* Because I have lost it.” 

A strange look came over Miss Bannottie’s face. It 
was as though she did not know whether to laugh or to 
weep—as though she was uncertain whether rejoicing or 
fear was most fitting. 

“Lost it ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘When ?” 

; TL donot know. I looked for it after I had written to 
“you, and it could not be found. I do not know when 
nor where I lost. it.”” 

‘Nor who has it?” 

“No. Though I think that if any one had it we should 
have heard of it long before this. Don’t you ?” 

“T suppose we should. You are very frank. 
gives me my freedom. This destroys all your 
over me.” 

“Not quite so fast. It seems so at first sight, I grant. 
' But have you not already guessed how easy it would be 
to trace the guilt home to you if one knew you were 
guilty, to begin with ? Do you not remember how much 
aid there was to your arithmetical worx, when you were 
a schoolgirl, if you only knew the answers? The letter 
is gone; that is true; Iam not playing with your feel- 
ings in that; it is actually gone. I may never see it 
avain. Idon't suppose I ever shall. But what of that ? 
| If I were to assure an acute and experienced man of your 
| guilt, if I were to drop a hint even, cannot you guess 
_ what the end would be ? Suppose I were to go to Prier, 
‘ for instance, and say ad 
, ‘' Don't,” whispered Miss Bannottie ; ‘I see all that 
| you would explain.” 
| “And vou recognize the fact that you are not here to 
| purchase the return of your letter ?” 

“ce I do.” 
‘‘But that you are to pay me for keeping silent —for 


’ 


This 
power 


THE 


not going to some one, to Mr. Prier, for instance, and | 
saying to himn——” 

**T understand. What is your price ?” 

“Pll tell you. Iam going away. I am going to-mor- 
row or to-morrow night—between now and Monday, at | 
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“Or that you shall pay the law’s penalty. 


understand and believe that ?” 
“T do.” 
‘““What is your answer ?” 
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Do you 


* It’s somewhat sudden and unexpected, Mr. Lyman ; 
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any rate, and Tui. never coming back. My price is— 
sou. Forget that you were ever divorced from me. 
Marry me again. Go with me. Live with me. TI love | 
you, Lurline. Tun: determined to have yon for my own 
agein, 0 fe i 
“Well, or what}! | 


he decideé in a hurry.” 
‘Not a minute.” 
‘Nor time to talk longer with you ?” 
No, 


Pan, 


' cannot you give me time to think ? Such things cannot 


Here we are, at the door of Barron’s Boomville 
We'll go in and tal: over the details of my plans 


THE MAN 


— if you consent to my wishes. Otherwise, we part here, 
an! you take the conseqnences.” 

“Oh, Mr. Lyman, be mereiful—be merciful as vou 
expect merey.” 

“T don’t expect merey—TI don’t expect to need it. 
What is your answer ?” 

“You know I hate you. 
mie ro.” 

Never, You hate me; I love you. Tam willing to 
visk the consequences of yeur feelings. You must abide 
by one or the other of the alternative consequences of 
ming 2?) What is vour answer ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Lyman, you know there can be Imt one 


woe 


Oh, keep our secret and let 


Rinwer 
“ [think there can be but one. What is it ?” 
* Where are you planning to go?” 
“Lam going to Canada.” 
“Samuel Lyman, I hate vou— 
*Tam honored.” 
“And T will never forgive yon— 
“T shall never ask it.” 
“And I will be as merciless to you as vou have been 
to me —” 
"When you can be, vou may, if you dare.” 
“But —” 
“Well 2” 
“When you--go — go--to Canada, J—J—will — go— 
wil you”? 


’ 


” 


CHAPTER XNil. 
THI MAN'S PLANS—AND WHAT THE WOMAN DID. 

Vine man stooped and kissed the woman who had given 
iim her strange and relnetant promise to be his wife. 

“Thank you, Lurline,” he said, exultantly ; “vou have 
shown vourself acute and sensible.” 

She made no answer. He Jed her team toa place in a 
shed at the back of the bank. He blanketed the horses 
carefully. Then he returmed, unlocked the front door, 
and they entered the building together. 


The building had seemed dark and gloomy from the 
outside. But onee within they found it well lighted, 
and warm, 

* Be seated, my dear,” said Mr. Twinan, pointing to a 
chair, after they had passed into the private office at the 
rear of the bank. 

Miss Bannottie seated herself. 

She glanced curiously around the room, She rose and 
looked into the other room, the room in front of the 
connter. 

“Suppose I were to 
Lyman, 

“To the authorities, do you mean 2?” 

She nodded. 

“Tt would make it awkward for us both. Were Tin 
your place, though, 1 think I'd prefer living with even 
Samuel Lyman--living in plenty, and peace, aud comfort 
--to being imprisoned as an accomplice for bank rob- 
Am IT not correct 2” 

“Perhaps so." 

“Tkeow Iam. To have not planned for this night 
without taking every p sible contingency into considera- 
Uon—-exeent one.” 

“And that was ?” 

“Your possible final refieal Thave met and solved, 
i. advance, every other possible problem which may 


give the alum 2?” she asked 


bers, 


wrise,”” 


Have yon. Mr. Lyman, have yon?) Did you not, in 
your consideration of possible contingencies, fail to pro- 
vide against éu 2 You planned well when you thought 


OUTSIDE. 


of luinan justice ; Dut how about revenge ? You seorned 
God’s law, and human Jaw as the books have it and the 
courts execute it 3 but how about the unwritten law hid- 
den in the soul of the one you have driven to such terrible 
extremity 2 No, Mr. Lyman, vou have not done all you 
think you have—or, hold © moment, perhaps you have 
done more! Have you never learned the fate of those 
who dig pits for others? Do vou not know that eun- 
hing’s Weapons are turned against craft again and again ? 
That army that plants the finest of batteries npon the 
ridge of triumph, and from that vantage-ereund domi- 
nutes over its foes and dictates terms to its enemies, is 
fortunate—as long as it holds the ridge and the battery | 
But suppose the enemy rushes up and takes it ; suppose 
the foe creeps up and seizes it ; suppose their fine guns 
are turned upon them; what then ? Have you thought 
of that, Mr. Lyman. or have vou not ? 

Miss Bannottie made no answer to Mr. Lyman. 
continued : 

“Tam going to Canada. Tam going to take the funds 
of the bank, of course. I have been gambling lately, of 
course, as You suspected, but not in Boomville. Boem- 
ville is too slow and steady and sober for such business 3 
too slow for such a man as Iam; and so I've been down 
to New York and Boston qnite frequently.” 

* Negleeting the business ?” 

“The business hasn't suffered. I've had excellen$ 
help, and I’ve done well myself—when I lave been 
here.” 

“You know you promised 

“Never mind what T promised. I know that vour re. 
commendation got me this place, Lurline, and that you 
intended and expected Td attend to business, I suppose 
you've got that power over Mrs. Elsie Senn that she'd 
shire a man just out of Sing Sing if you only said the 
word, I understand why you wanted to study, and why 
you intended that the Boomville Bank shonld prosper. 
Yon had just three reasons, fair Lurline, hadn't vou —no 
more and no less 2” 

“Thad just three reasons, that is true.” 

* Exactly, You sco To understand you well. Do you 
knew T think T anderstand you better than vou do your- 
self? You didn't know, for instance, when you came 
here to-night, that yowd be my wife agein within forty. 
eight hours, thongh Twas sure of it. Shall L tell you 
your three reasons ?” 

“You may if you wish.” 

* First, you wanted to have me at an employinent and 
in a place where IT could not indulge my passion for 
gaming, Is that true?” 

“Itis. You have been a disgrace and a terror to me 
for years. You litle know what a terrible drain upon 
my resourees your repeated demands for money have 
been. [have asked Elsie for money until I have feared 
it would excite her suspicions ; I have asked it until the 
humiliation has almost maddened me. I have endured 
much for your sake.” ‘ 

‘No, not for my sake. Miss Lurline Bannottie, not for 
my sake—but for your own. You have begged, and, 
putting it more truthfully than politely, plundered, be- 
canse vou did not dare to refuse when T asked. But 
Elsie Senn has always been willing to give; she loves 


yon, which is natural; she trusts you, which is mune 


He 


natural, I take great credit to myself for my penetra- 
tien, Onee--correct. Shall T tell you a second reason 3° 


“TY von please.” 

“You wanted this business suecessful in order that the 
income left you by Donald Barron might not be ens 
dangered or lessened. Is that true 2" 
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— —— = 
** Certainly. 
ns E}xie Senn and all who have trusted her aud you.” 
-*L'm not robbing you, swectheart. You seem to have 
for otten that you are going with me to share this entire 
wia-» of plunder. And as for Elsie Senn, you needn't 


pretend you care for her; I know you too well for it to | 


pay for you to play the hypocrite. You stick to Elsie 
Senn beeause it pays ; that's all there is in that. You’ve 
loved, for years, the man she was engaged to marry, 
and, if it was necessary to do it in order to keep them 
apart, yowd kill her as quickly and relentlessly as 

“Samuel Lyman, don't you say another word on that 
subject ; don’t you dare speak so to me.” 

“Very well. 
high-strung and sensitive nature. Or, rather, Pll finish 
what I was about saying when I came so near making my 
unfortunate digression, That is this: Your sympathy 
for other losers is not genuine, for you have never hesi- 
tuted to injure another when your own happiness was in 
question. Now, shall I tell you your third reason ?” 

“Mr. Lyman, all this may be very amusing to you ; it 


And you design robbing me—me, as well; together, after the fire. 


I will change the subject if it hurts vont | 


is torture tome; but Tam in your power, and you can | 


please. I must be patient and resigned. I 
will listen to you, since I must.” 

“Thank you. That means that you wouldn't talk if 
the conditions were reversed and you had me in your 
power, does it ?” 

* Yos.” 

«A rvemarkable plan for a woman to make, a very re- 
markable plan. If you wouldn’t talk, pray what would 
you do?” . 

Mis; Bannottie rose to her feet. She hissed the single 
word of her answer at him from between her closely shut 
teeth. 

dent” she said. 

«Ah! Tam going to act, too. But for a few minntes 
I prefer to talk. I may tell you your third reason ; may 
Tonet 2" 

“TL suppose so.” 

“Very well, gracious lady, I will tell you. You ex- 
peeted, if you outlived Mrs. Senn, to have all this pro- 
perty. Is it so?” 

“Yes.” 

“And vet you dared let me come here in control ?” 

“Don't taunt me with it; IT ought to have known 
better.” 

Yes, I think so.” 

“For Lam to be the residuary Icegatee of this estate, so 
tu speak, and it's going to be adininistered upon to-night. 
I presume you've arrived at the conclusion that [intend 
to burn the bank ?” 


do as you 


He pointed to piles of inflammable material scattered 


about im various parts of the rooms, and thoroughly 
saturated with kerosene. 

“© T sappose you do, unless I make up my mind to kill 
you and save the bank.” : 
"Yon won't make up your miud to do that; that was 
one of the things I provided against in my plans. I 
know you are thoroughly capable of doing it, if it was 
safe todo so. But it isn't. Let me be found murdered 
here. aud the whole country will be up in arms in the 


morniag.” 

“Won't the whole country be up in arms when they 
discover the Boomville Bank has been robbed and 
Drrned 2” 

« They won't discover the bank has been robbed. They 
will only know it has been burned. It will be burned 
with the safe-door wide open. The gold and silver will 


remaia here untouched, aud they will be found melted 


The bank bills, some negotiable 
bonds, some choice diamonds, and so forth, are in this 
yalise ; they represent a fortune—an enormous fortune. 
No one is to guess that they eseaped the flames,” 

“But suspicion will fall upon ven when you do not 
appear after the fire.” 

“Not atall. Ive made a preat reputation here for in- 
dustry. Iam supposed to leave town only when busi- 
ness demands it—business, you understand. Iam known 
to work in the bank until very late hours, almost all 
night soanetimes ; that fact will account for the safe 
being found open. So Tam yroiug to pose as a martyr to 
my duty ; do you see ?” 

“No, I do not.” 

“Tam going to have it believed T was burned in the 
bank ?” 

“Ah? How horrible !”’ 

“Ts it? Ithink it quite a joke.” 

“But suppose they put out the tire, and so discover 
the cheat? What then ?” 

“They won’t do that. I've provided agaiust that.” 

“ How 2?) When ?” 

The words were only whispers. She was leaning for- 
ward in breathless attention now, this woman who was 
tired and bored with this man’s talk only a few minutes 
ago. Oh, Samuel Lyman, Samuel Lyman, why do vou 
not look her in the face? Why are you deaf to what is 
in her tones? Why are you blind to what is shining in 
her eyes?) Men who play with fire are cautions and 
watchful ; why are not you—you who have done worse, 
and trifled with the happiness of a desperate woman ? A 
joke, did you say 2? Do you know what you were speak- | 
ing of when you said a joke? Look up, Samuel Lyman; 
look into the face of Lurline Bannottie ; look before she 
has let the hideous falsity of her smile fall over the 
triumph she has not strenyth to conceal just vet ; look 
up, and do it nom, or 

But Seuuel Lyman did not look up. He did not look 
at her. He looked aronnd the room. And he answered 
her question, : 

“When? Tbe: the very day Tarrived here. This 
night, with wealth and you, was a part of my plan from 
the first. Ihave given it all much study. There is not 
alink missing. To tell you how, will take longer. But 
I will try to tell vou. First, von will admit that the tire 
will be quiek and hot, will you not 2” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Well, Dve secured myself against watchfulness on the 
part of the night officers by working and sleeping in the 
bank and so dispensing with the need of their services. 


— There will not be an early alarm.” 


© Tounderstand.” 

And Ive done away with the old plan of leaving a 
light burning in the bank at night, with an uncurtained 
and wnshuttered window through which the police may 
look and see all that is ging on inside. Tf an officer 
stood at the very door as we went out, the alarm would 
still be greatly delayed.” 

‘Exactly ; Isee that it would.” 

“And then, under the pretense of greater security, 
T'vo had all these windows shuttered with solid) iron 
plates, Feel of one of them. It is an inch thick. There 
ix no chance to get a stream in at one of the windows, 
when the alarm has been given and the engines have 
arrived, for they cannot get through these shutters. 
They are as solid as the wall itself. They couldn't get 
one down, even if they got inside, for these padlocks 
won't give way to anything less ponderous than a Dlack- 
smith's tools, and even with tuols it would take tae.” 


® 
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‘‘But the keys? Will they not find the keys ?” 

‘““No. ‘They wouldn’t find them if they got in, for I 
<arried them outside to-night—carried them more than a 
mile away- and threw them into a well.” 

““It does seem as though the windows were secure. 
But how about the doors ? Will they not break in the 


doors, and so extinguish the fire and discover the ; 


cheat ?” 

““No. They have two doors to pass, the outside door, 
which leads into the narrow hall, and this inner one. 
‘his inner one has a spring-lock ; I have only to touch 
this catch on the edge of the door (a catch which is en- 
lirely out of reach when the door is shut, you see), so, 
and there! This door once closed again (I'll set this 
valise of money against it in the hall to make sure it 
doesn’t close by accident and make prisoners of us), and 
it cannot be opened without a key.” 

‘“‘And the key? Is it with the others ?” 

‘It is. It is with the others in the well.” 

“And the outside door ?” 

‘*The outside door I shall lock on the outside. I shall 


tuke the key with us. It is locked on the inside now, . 


aud the key is in the lock.” 

“But are the firemen not likely to break in the 
doors ?” 

“Really, Luriine, I am almost proud of you. You 
take almost as much interest in all this as Ido. No, 
my love, the firemen are not likely to break in. See the 
strong iron plates with which the doors are strengthened. 
It would take a half-hour, I believe, even for men armed 


with bars and sledges, to force their way through the | 


outer door.” 

“Yes.” 

**And longer to pass the inner one.” 

**I comprehend the difficulties. But are there no 
duplicate keys ?” 

“<There are no duplicate keys to the padlocks on the 
shutters.” 


“So no one is liable to interfere with your plans by | 


bringing forward other keys? How about the doors ?” 
“There is no duplicate key to the inner door.” 
‘*And to the outer ?” 
“There is one other key to the outer door.” 
«And where is that ?” 
‘*Mrs. Senn has it.” 
‘-In Naples ?” 
‘In Naples. The plan seems complete, doesn’t it ?” 
“TI think so. Will you give me a drink of water ?” 
“‘T have wine here, a couple of bottles or so. I am 
sorry to say there is no water in the building.” 
‘“*Wine won’t snit me. I want water. Surely the 
water works will furnish——” 

’ “The water works are out of order in some way. We 
have had to bring in all our drinking water in pails for a 
week.” 

‘‘Indeed ?” 

“*Yes ; and now I suppose we had better be going. It 
is getting well toward morning.” 

““Very well.” 


He went out to the shed. He took the blankets from | 


the horses. He drove the team down the street a block 


from the bank. He came back and went in by her, as 


she stood in the doorway watching him. 

“We must hurry now,” he said, as he drew a box of 
matches from his pocket. 

“I suppose so,” she replied ; ‘* but——” 

She paused. Is there any one so wholly lost as not to 
shrink back from contemplated evil ? Is there any one 
who would not rather find an excuse’ for letting an 


—__ ——_ 


; enemy go than to crush him utterly ? Miss Bannottie 
was looking at this man—this man who had deceived and 
injured her—this man who had done so much to make 

{her what she was—this man to whom she had been 

, forced to pledge her future—this man whom she had 

said she hated, and to whom she had said she would be 

merciless —and there was actually something akin to 
tenderness in her eyes, something like forgiveness in her 
tones. 

Oh, man, man, if she asks you any question you should 
be ashamed to answer ; your only safety is to lie to her? 

“Well ?” he queried. 

‘*‘T have promised to go to Canada when you go, so it 
: doesn’t make much difference now, but will you tell me 
| the truth about one thing ?”’ 

:  ** Yes,” 

| “If I hadn’t met you to-night, what would you have 

- done about it, and about me ?” 

The man laughed heartlessly. 

“Robbed the bank ; burned the bank; gone to 
Canada, and into hiding.” 

“Yes, I know; but about me ?” 

‘Well, it doesn’t make much difference now, as you 
sav, but I'll tell you. I'd have sent Prier such a hint as 
would have made him hunt you to the death.” 

He struck a match. He lighted some of his kindling 
, materials. He stooped over his fire, and scattered it in 
a score of places about the room. The red flames sprang 
up, angry and ready. 

Stay on your knees, Samuel Lyman, if you are ready 
with your tardy repentance ! But if you love life, hurry. 

‘Did I tell you, Samuel Lyman,” says Lurline’s mock- 
_ ing voice at the door, ‘hom I destroyed your letter ?” 
“No.” 

His answer was careless and unthinking. 

“T will now. J burned tt!” 

| He cast one questioning glance over his shoulder. 
‘And you’d like——” he began, with mocking indif- 

ference, but he never finished the question. 

He sprang to his feet, frenzied and despairing, to face 
; her, standing with her everlasting smile on her face, just 
: outside the door. He read her purpose, and knew his 
: own fate in a moment. He had planned all too wisely. 
‘He had planned for her. 

He sprang toward the door. 

' Oh, Lurline, Lurline, for the sake of God !” he cried. 
“Yes, Mr. Lyman, for the sake of God!” she replied, 

mockingly, as she shut life and hope against him. 

He sprang with all his strength against the door. 

But he was too late. The spring-lock held it. If Lur- 
line Bannottie had wished to undo the deed she had just 
done, it was beyond her power. But I think she had 
neither desire to undo it, nor regret for the fate to which 
she had sent Samuel Lyman. She opened the outside 
door with a steady hand. She took the valise of money. 
| She locked the door behind her. She went to her sleigh. 
, She drove away—away from the horror behind her—away 
, from the scarcely less terrible fate that the dsing cashier 
| had planned should be hers as his wife. 


CHAPTER XXIIT. 


1dE ‘‘ OCEAN’S OWN” SAILS, 


Tue reader may have noticed that every important 
‘event in life is much like a hill in the road—up one way 
‘ and down the other. He may have noticed that difficulty 
usually belongs to one half the journey an event de- 
mands, and that all the rest is simple and easy ; some- 
times going to something—something. hoped or feared, 
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as the case may be—is a journey of rough ways and 
tedions obstructions, as though Providence hoped to 
deter wickedness from its purposes, or to test the per- 
severance of virtne. Sometimes the going is easy, and 
the coming is weary work, as thoush God designed the 
pouriiation of proper power from the perils of pride, or 


the viving to triumphant evil a hint of the shortness of | 


human glory and the need for repentance. 

You know how Lurline Bannottie came to Boomville ; 
sll you be astonished to know that her return was un- 
marred by accident or delay ? 

She was too wise a woman to take 
than were necessary. 
sautions than ordinary. since she had taken so prominent 
a part in the plans of My. Samuel Lyman and had made 
it not only eee bul right, for the citizens of Boom- 
ville to believe what that acute gentleman had intended 
they should believe. 

Being prudent, she drove to the town to which she 
had told the proprietor of the livery stable she was 
With a single man, in all the world of men, cer- 
tuia in his own mind that she went there, it was as well 


any more chances 


going, 


that all the world should have a chance to know that she | 


ecxume back from there when she returned to Blankford 
again, 

It was getting toward morning when she drove out of 
Boomville, though the eastern sky was still dark and 
eive no promise of a morrow. The wind was rough and 
The sky was obscured, here and there, with 
patches of hurrying cloud. The air was cold, very cold. 


raw, 


‘The snow still swept back and forth, to and fro, at the | 


touch of the viewless Dlast. A sleigh-track, mute and 
intanvillle witness to the way erime came and went, did 
not remain long that night. The wind, ler ready aecom- 
plice, filed the farrows in the soft snow almost as fast as 
her sleigh made them. 

She drove slowly ont of Boomville—and she had de- 
liberately consigned a fellow-being to the most horrible 
of fates. You, my reader, if you had shut a man into 


such a erematory as that in whieh Samuel Tyman was ; 


ieft, by accident, Tmean--or in sudden passion—would, 
perhaps, have driven rapidly. 


But she—she drove slowly ; she was Lurline Bannottie 


— Lurline Bannottie, with the fierce, hot blood of Italy in | 
her heart, and with trinmph’s mad words of freedom on | 


her lips. 

She paused on the top of the hil over which she had 
so doubtingly come, so short a time ago in hours, so 
lone a time in events and emotions, hopes and fears. She 
stopped at the top of the hill and Jooked back. There 
was no glare against the sky vet; there was no alarm 
vet; Samuel Lyman bad plained well, indeed, in all 
things but one; he had only forgotten the fury of a 
Woman seorned—that was all. 

No alarm ; no shouts, no glare of flame to Hight up the 
night with its horror; no attempts, though unavailing 
ones, at resene yet. Buta thin vail of smoke, ganzy, im- 
palpable, so delicate and evanescent that it would have 
elnded eyes less keen and expectant than those of Lurline 
Baunottie, swung and wavered above the top of Barron's 
Boomville Bank. 

She pictured the fierce flames within 5 she imagined 
low the walls were growing slowly to a furnace heat ; 
the thought of the ineh-thick iron shutters changing 
from black to red, as the minutes went ov, and then from 
red to white. 


‘He would have put Prier on my track if Thad not ; 
“he said it, and I think he 


fierecly : 
3ut —Leame 2" 


“she said, 
would lave done it. 
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She was, perhaps, a little more | 


She smiled. She dzove on. 

— She paused again at the snow-covered bridge 
waited ; she looked ; she listened. . 

The smoke, eaaline from tiny crevices through eich 
flame could not penetrate, was growing into a thick, dark 
column, reaching high into the frosty air of the Ww inter 
night. But still there was only smoke ; still no eves but 
hers saw it. There was no cry of terror; no appeal for 
help; no elangor of alarming bells through the awful 
silence, 

She stood up in her sleigh, She turned her fauee to- 
ward Boomville. She lightly kissed the tips of her 
dainty fingers, and tossed the kiss that way, 

“Aw reroir, Samuel Tiyman,” she said, gayly; then 
added, in a voice which trembled with long-pent-up page 
sion, § Tecish Teonld hare done worse !* 

She drove on. 

When the alarm cf fire startled sleeping Boomville to 
sudden and horrified wakefulness, she was further away 
than the tumult of their bells could reach. 

* x * * % 


She 


T do net know how Sanmel Lyman met death. I can- 
not say whether he was a brave man—or a coward. I 
cannot tell whether he faced the inevitable with his eyes 
full of the insane glare of batted wickedness and an un- 
availing hope for vengeance —or whether he raised them 
toward that Heaven he had deticd, with genuine repent- 
ance shining in them, though at later than the cleventh 
hour, T may not write that he enrsed—or that he prayed. 
Ido not know. 

Omnipotence gave him power to plan; and permitted 
him to plan to his own destruction. Omnipresence 
looked upon him as he went through the fiery furnace 
of his fearful trial, and listened to the words he spoke in 
the open doorway between this world and the world 
which is to come. How he died, how he looked, what 
he said, what he hoped—or feared, rejoiced at—or re- 
eretted, we know not —nor ean we. Omniscience knows, 

* * * * 

A wild ery rang through the streets of Boomville. The 
bells clanged out on the frosty morning, a madder, 
wilder, more awful clangor than had ever been heard 
from them before, 

There had heen no ery heard from the bank. Perhaps 
the thick walls and strong shutters had held it in when 
Swmnel Lyman cried in agony for that whieh was beyond 
hope or the power of prayer. When the one who gave 
the alarm shouted his) discovery and his fear. the 
smeke was a pillar of blackness, with faint gleams of 
thune lighting up the ter ible murkiness of its base where 
it rested upon the roof. 

His discovery, Tsaid. That needs no explanation. No 
one looking at what this restless early riser saw could 
have dared doubt for a moment that Barron's Boomville 
Bank was doomed 

But his fear? What of that ? 

Tt went from man to man, as the streets filled with 
hurriedly dressed and half clad people, at first in the 
horrified whisper of incredwlity—but later in the ago- 
nized accents of unwilling conviction, 

* There's aman in there; Samuel Lyman is in there ; 


ean nothing be done? Something ners! be done; hurry ; 


why don't they hurry 2? This was the burden of the 
cries of the crowd, as it grew greater and greater— 


denser and denser. 

Men took tools aud dashed up to the outside door, 
They stood there and worked—worked as they never had 
worked before —as they would never work aAgain—as 
tnonew could not have hired them to work for any man's 
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property—as they would not have worked except in an 
attempt to save human life. 

Thore were wealthy men among the workers, who 
would net have spoken to so poor a man as Samuel 
Tyniin yesterday ; there were men who had hated him 
—-jueily er unjustly as it may be; there were men who 
Gistyusted lim; there were all sorts and conditions of 
wen there. Tow they worked! How they all worked! 

Priey was there, and John Kane, and Walter Aldrich, 
all with tools in their hands, and all in the very front of 
danger and endeavor. 

They worked long, earnestly, manfully—worked with 
the streams from the engine playing upon them to lessen 
the awful heat—worked until even that conld not keep 
their condition tolerable-—-and then they shrank back, 
slowly and regretfully, one by one, leaving the front 
door still firmly in its place, 

They sprang to the work again with renewed ardor and 
redoubled vigor—careless of danger, thoughtless of dis- 
comfort, becanse the last one to leave, a moment before, 
had thought he canght the sound of staggering foot- 
steps inside, and was not sure he did not eateh the 
tenes of a despairing voice above the roar of the raging 
flaines, 

They worked like madmen. 
outside door, ‘They sprang into the outer hall. 
then --they were just in scason to totter out into the 
street again as roof and walls piled themselves together 
in one shapeless nmiass of blizing timber, blistering brick 
and white-hot iron. 

Patiently they ponred streams of water into and over 
the rnins for long, long hours. More patiently still they 
labored long in lifting charred beams, bent and twisted 
pillars and girders, and piles of broken brick, from where 
they had fallen. With most of patience, and with all of 
awe, they gathered all that was left of the man who had 
died there—seareely inore than a handful of calcined 
bones and white ashes -and bore them tenderly away. 


They ernshed down the 


Reverently they followed the remains of the dead to | 


the «rave. Lovingly they covered them from human 
sight. With tearful friendship and kindly thoughtful- 
ness they planted flowers and shrubs about this man’s 
restins-place, When Winter had melted and) blossomed 
inte Spring. 

Anil. ere many months had gone by, they placed a 
marble shaft at Samuel Lyian’s grave, on which they 
recounted his many virtues and the tale of his fidelity 
to bis trust. 

Ant no one has ever called their epitaph’s record in 
question, and none ever will; for the crime which Lur- 
line tannottie took upon her soul on the morning of the 
Sale ath day, March 5th, 1871, was never brought home 
to Lor—never suspected of ler—never suspected as a 
crime at all—and never will be —vot in this world! 

And the monument stands there, and will stand there ; 
nuder its shadow Prier has sorrowingly unsaid some un- 
kil words he was once so unfortunate as to speak of the 
sort orman he believed Mr. Samuel Lyman to be ; by its 
sides Walter Aldrich and John Kane have rivaled cach 
other in kind words of the dead. 

Vhe monument stands there, as it has and will. Men 
call it the monument of Samuel Lyman. I prefer to call 
it 2 monument to haman wisdom—as broad as its vision 
—as deep ag its acuteness —as high as its powers, 

For after all, my friend the reader, is its record of the 
one who rests beneath it not as true as some you lave 
Bor? 


* * eo * 


* 


I: was early in the afternoon on Sanday, March Sth, 


And! 


_to rest. 


1-7! that Lurline Baunottie arrived at the town to which 
she had informed the gentleman from whom she had 
purchased her team that she was going, The team was 
beginning to suffer, for they had had neither food nor 
water since they left Blankford, nearly twenty-four lours 
before. Miss Bannottie would have smffered, too, for she 
had never endured so much of hardship, bad it not been 
for something da her heart and brain whieh kept her 
almost unconscious of any mere physical conditions - 
anything so gross as hunger and thirst anything so 
commonplace as eold—anything so familiar as fatizne. 
I will not attempt to analyze this feeling which made 
Lurline Bannottie’s Sunday morning ride almost a dream, 
so faras the impressions ef the ontside world were eon- 
cerned—however real reflection and memory and hope 
made it, for the task is beyond me; I am only sure 
of one thing about it —-it was not remorse— it twas not 
remorse ! 

Lurline Bannottie directed that her team be carefully 
attended to—that they be prudently watered and thought- 
fully fed—that they be kept from injuring themselves by 
overeating or drinking after their long task and enforced 
abstinence. 

“Tshall remain until some time on Monday or Tues- 
day,” she said, ‘and give them jlenty of time to rest 
after the hard work they've done.” 

“How far have you driven them?” asked the hotel 
proprietor, 

“A's far as from Blankford,” she replied, which was 
the truth, as far as it went, much as it lacked of being 
the whole truth. 

“When did you start ?” 

She told him. 

He did not doubt her iu any respect. Why should he ? 
Many aman, had he started from Blaukford at the time 
she did, and fihken the direct route, with the roads in the 
condition in which they were, would not have arrived be- 
fore late on Sunday morning; some men wonld have 
turned back ; and she was  eu/y a irom,” as le said to 
himself, 

So he heand the truth she told—and believed it to be 
the whole truth. Why should he not? He let tt ouly a 
woman” cover any surprise or doubt he might have 
found proper or natural—as though ‘ea/y a wonan ™ las 
not, again and again, since the time of the first woman, 
done the weakest, wiekedest, most awful things which 
stain the pages of the world’s history—as well as tho 
strongest, bravest, best, most devoted, most self-sacritie- 
ing and most saintlike deeds ; proving beyond all eon- 
troversy or doubt that in the human heart there stil 
lingers a spark kindled by the Divine. 

“Only a women” Yos, “Soudy a wana.”  Wirat do 
you suppose her woman's heart prompted her weak 
hands to do, Jast night, at Boomville, in Barron's Bank ? 

Having first disposed of the matter of the comfort of 
her team (Holy Writ assures us that (the merciful man 
as merciful to his Beast "— while we learn from Geometry 


| that the converse of a proposition is not necessarily true 


Decause the proposition itself is she went inside and or- 
dered food and drink and a comfortable room for herself. 
She ate heartily; she seemed to enjoy her meal. After it 
was over, she drew a lousge before the fire and Jay down 
T have no doubt she conld easily have lain 
awake—for thoneh tired, she had not lost her enormous 
power of will if she had really desired and tried. But 


‘the facet is that she was sound asleep within a@ minnte 


from the time her bead touched the pillow. 
well asleep, 


She looked 
One dainty palm —the one with which she 
had pushed shut the inuer dver ot che bauk—soepported 
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her rosy cheek. Her long lashes seemed to shut the 
world out from her sight-as though she had drawn 
back from something wicked or impure which had of- 
fended her there. One hand—the one she had kissed at 
the bridge when she allowed herself to say Lyman’s 
mocking farewell—hung over the edge of the lounge and 
showedsits graceful shape to the greatest advantage. Her 
smile remained on her face—as much of it as could rest 
on cheeks and lips when the glory of her eyes was vailed 
by slumber ; perhaps that was because she had left her 
door unlocked and slightly ajar—because she never let 
even sleep throw her off her guard, unless she was cer- 
tain she would not be intruded upon ; while, perhaps—- 
it was simply because she was Lurline Bannottie. 

Left her door unlocked and partly ajar, do yeu ask ? 

Certainly, why not? What had she to fear? Why 
should she make a pretense, even to herself, that she did 
fear ? 

But the diamonds, and the bank bills, and all else in 
l.yman’s valise ? 

Ah! You have not forgotten them? Neither had 
Lurline Bannottie. She had placed the valise in the 
closet of her room. She had locked that door—which 
yave her security ; she had left her roomdoor as I have 
said—which rendered curiosity or suspicion impossible. 
And she had the key of her closet-door, where it could 
not be taken without waking her. And she had a revolver 
handily near to the shapely fingers which looked as 
though they were made for light touches and tender 
caresses—and for nothing else. A tender hand may be a 
strong hand ; rest assured that Miss Bannottie would not 
have given up that valise that day while she had life 
enough left to fight for it. 

But, you protest, how could one sit down and eat—lie 
down. and sleep—so near the scene of so terrible a crime 
as she had committed ? I cannot tell you. I do not 
know. I do not and I cannot understand it. 
only to tell you the facts, leaving to you the task of 
explaining them. 

Many would have fled until the horses fell dead in the 
the roal—and then, famishing for food and maddened 
with thirst, have despairingly gone on on foot, wel- 
coming night for the security of its darkness, and 
storm for the perils it placed in the path of pursuit. 


. 4 
Many would have rested only when mountains, seas, de- 


serts, were between them and what they had done. 
Many would have gone away to some place where their 
names had never been heard nor their faces seen ;_ there 


they would have taken unto themselves new names-—- | 


names never before heard anywhere ; there they would 
have dwelt in seclusion, trembling at every footfall, and 
paling at every opening door. 

But Miss Bannottie was not one of many ; she was, I 
hope, like none other than herself. 

She was going back to Blankford, to New York, to 
Liverpool, to London, to Naples. She was going back 
to Mrs. Elsie Barron-Senn. She was going soon. She 
was going promptly. But she was not going to hurry. 
She was not going to lose her needed rest. 

T will tell you what she said before she took her com- 
fortable place before the fire and composed herself to 
sleep. If she had been more solidly literary in her tastes, 


she might, perhaps, have embodied it in a book of ‘ Ban- | 


” 


nottiean Proverhial Philos phy.” Tt may explain her ac- 
tions to you, possibly ; it certainly does not to me; I 
suppose it did to her. 

“Tt is nobody’s business that Tam here,” she said, as 
she drew the lounge in front of the fire. I suppose that 
was trne, thongh they were pouring a dozen streams of 


I have | 
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water into the hottest part of the ruins of what had once 
been Barron’s Boomville Bank. 

‘Tt isn’t any of Mr. Prier’s business,” she said, as she 
took the pillow from the bed and placed it on the lounge ; 
“nor any of Mrs. Senn’s.” Isuppose ‘hut was true, 
though Mr. Prier was at that moment wondering, as he 
rested for a little from his work in the dead Lyman’s be- 
half and watched the unremitting labors of Rev. Jobn 
Kane, just when and where the clergyman had met “ that 
she devil,” as he called her under his breath ; I suppose 
that was true, though Elsie Senn, lonely in her beautiful 
Neapolitan home, was weeping a little to think that she 
had had no word from her old friend and companion, 
Lurline Bannottie. I suppose that was true, though I 
think she would scarcely have cared to meet Mrs. Elsie 
Senn if she had known it, nor Mr. Prier under any 
circumstances. 

“Tf Lyman told the truth,” she said, as she laid her 
head upon the pillow and stretched herself before the 
pleasant warmth ; ‘‘if he told the truth—as I hope he 
did ; if they failed to save him, because his plans were so 
well laid, then Tam safe, and as safe here as anywhere.” 
| I suppose that was true, too. 

“If they saved Lyman—that is the beginning of the 
end. They'll not look here —at first. The snow has 
covered my sleigh-tracks—and I'll have time to rest here. 
But they'll find me, wherever I go. They'll take me, 
wherever I hide. The arm of the law will be stretched 
half way round the world if necessary. The earth is too 
smnall for safety—if he lived to tell his story ; too small 
for a bed for me to die on; just large enough for a gal- 
lows for me to hang on; too small for me to find a 
place upon it —up in the sweet air and sunshine, among 
the flowers and the songs of birds—but just large enough 
to give me a grave beneath its surface, down with 
Death’s twin slaves, Decay and Oblivion. And—what is, 
is ; what will be, will be.” All of which, I suppose, is 
trne. And so she slept, her eyes falling into darkness 
under their snowy lids at the same moment as the earnest 
men in Boomville began to lift, from the borders of the 
still hot and smoking ruins the /é+ris which had shut 
Samuel Lyman from the light of this world for ever. 

And—I find I’ve had to write TruTH opposite to all she 
i had said—this terrible woman - this fascinating woman. 

But it doesn’t explain her actions to my satisfaction. 
Does it to yours ? 

It was dark when Miss Bannottie awoke. 
/onee. She bathed her fave and hands. 
i her beautiful hair. She rang the bell. 

' She ordered supper. She ate heartily. She dismissed 
the servant, sending her away with a coin she never 


She arose at 
She arranged 


spent and a sinile she always remembered. Fascination 
was an art with Lurline Bannottie, and she never ran the 
risk of losing her powers through the rust and deeay of 
inaction and disuse. 

Miss Bannottie quickly prepared for bel. She retired 
as soon as possible. It was no( many minutes ere she 
slept again—slept soundly and quietly and calmly—with 
no dream of her stormy home-coming, nor of the stormicr 
scenes through which she had. passed since. She was, 
beyond all doubt, a most remarkable woman, a woman te 
| whom the end meant - the end ! 
| Miss Bannottie rose late on Monday morning. She 
; had a leisurely breakfast. And then 

No, she didn’t drive back to Blankford then. Would 
you have done so? She did not forget that she had 
come here, “from Blimi ford,” on business! She at- 
tended to business. She bought one little thing here, 
another there; she walked into each of the two news- 
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her journey had taken her to America—and she did 


paper offices and managed to ask a half-dozen naturally 
selected questions in each; she called on one or two | not mean she ever should; she did not wish to meet 
lawyers, and found some excuse for making her presence | Prier—and she intended to avoid doing so. But-—she 
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LILY’s PRAYER.— FROM A PAINTING BY FR. DYORAK. 


seem quite proper and appropriate. Risky ? Certainly | took these risks. For—the time might come when it 
it was risky. Her face was one that few would readily | would be convenient to show that she had come here 
forget. She did not wish to have Mrs. Senn know that | from Blankford. And—she meant to be able to prove it. 


THE 


tT! was late in the afternoon before she had finished her 
bus So she remained in town Monday night. But 
on ‘uesday she took an early start, found the roads 
opened since the storm, and hada pleasant and unevent- 
ful ride to Blankford. 

She went at onee to the hotel, not far from the station. 
She had some hours to wait before tlie arrival of the 
train she wished to take. She sent a polite note to the 
proprietor of the stable at which she had purchased her 
team. He came over to the hotel at once. 

“Twish you to look at this team, sleigh, harness and 
60 forth, and tell me what they are worth,” she said, 
pleasantly. 


Ho appeared to enter into the spirit of her mood at ! 


onee, Perhaps she had impressed him—muceh as she 
had impressed other men, Possibly the money she had 
so scornfully refused to reeeive from him, when he hal 
attempted to make her take back a part of it, still 
troubled him. : 

“T fear you paid more than they are really worth,” he 
said, 

It seemed tu rcheve his mind to have an opportunity 
to say it. 

Miss Bannottie smiled. 

“T presume so. | What are they warth now ? 
will vou give me for them ?” 

“Two thousand dollars.” 

Ife seemed growing happier and happier ; his relief of 
mind was more and more marked, 

“Tn eash 2?” she asked, 

“Yes, in eash.” 

“Good, Tet some one take them over to vour stable, 
Will you come in?” 

He bowed. They went in, aud to the public parlor, 
He counted ont the two thousand dollars—the very same 
one hundred double eagles she had paid him. She un- 
buekled her belt. She put the money in. She put on 
the belt. 

*Cood-morning,”” said she, 

“Wait a moment,” he replied ; ‘“‘you seem to have 
forzotten something.” 

“TIT think not; good-morning.” 

“The pay for the use of the team from Saturday to 
Tuesday.” 

“Oh? Is that it? Iam sorry—for I love to be origi- 
nal—to have to admit that you are not the first grasping 
and distrustful man on whose whims a hurrying traveler 
has had to depend, and T not the first victim to prove 
his mateh!) But—yon will please remember that I drove 


What 


my own team while absent from Blankford.  CGood- 
morning.” 
“T protest, madam, I——-” 
“Good morning.” 
os : ae 
* Good-mornaiig.” she said again, and left the room, 
* ab te * * % 


Mr. Prier went to New York. He had planned to go 
on the same train for Boomville as that which Miss Ban- 
noettie really took at Blankford. Some strangely trivial 
circumstance delayed him at the last moment. and kept 
him one train later, Just as trivial events have been shap- 
lng the fates of empires and raecs, ever since we find even 
shalowy legends to tell us of them—just as the issnes 
of earthly peace and happiness, ves, and the joy or the 
wretchedness of another existence, have hung cn the 
slinhtest happenings since “in the beginning.” 

Miss Bannottie reached New York, iu dne time and 
withont accident. 

My, Privy arrived in New York one train later, 
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Miss Bannottie had planned to take passage on vie 
first steamer sailing. She found that to be the Pound 
Lily, under charge of Captain Dennis. So she waited 
another day, and took passage in a vessel belonging to 
another line. She took great pleasure, however, in 
riding down to the wharf, closely vailed, and in a closed 
carriage, and getting a sight of the pale face and nervous 
manner of Captain Dennis. 

Air. Prier came Gown to mect the vessel he had hired, 
with the assistance and advice of Mr. Patsy Gullens. 

There was no delay for Mr. Prier, .His eaptain and 
erew were ready 5 and Mr. Gullens, looking perfeetly 
sober, perfectly happy, and much less aggressive than 
formerly, was ready too. 

Supplies for a long voyage were sent on board. Then 
they moved down from the city. to take the chances of 
the sea. 

The Pond Lily was almost ready to start as they passed 
her. A closed carriage was waiting. close at the water's 
edge. A vailed woman drew aside the curtains at one of 
the windows. She was watehing the activity on the 
deck of the Pond Liy. And Captain Dennis was utterly 
ignorant of the near proximity of this woman for whom 
he had risked so much of peaee and honor, and on 
whose face he would never look again. Turline Ban- 
nottie watehed Captain Dennis, and smiled at her ad- 
vantage over him. 

But she looked, with careless and unobservant eyes, at 
the vessel under Prier’s control which passed them Dy. 
She read the name on the vessel's side, and said it over 
to herself in careless adiniration of the name. Perhaps 
she would have felt differently about the matter had she 
known who was on the deck ; she might have been agi- 
tated, or even alarmed, could she have listened to lis 
words ; “ Thave studied navigation, onee, before T 1 e- 
‘ame a detective, and T'll tind Jasper Jalinway if lie’s on 
the sea. And [1] make him tell me the truth, and the 
whole truth ;? she might have trembled at his muttered 
threat, “Vl be blamed if I don’t hang somebody.” But 
she did not know, she did not guess. She only repeated, 
and did not know she did it, the pretty name of Prier'g 
hope : 6! The Qeeunw's Ow? 


CHAPTER XNIV,. 
“ALL THAT WAS LEFT OF THE ‘ HOMEWARD BOUND.’ ” 

Tr was night. Not a night of wind and tempest, but a 
night in which the clouds drifted slowly—slowly— weep- 
ing their tears of Springtime sorrow, over dying Winter, 
into the thirsty sea; a night when the clouds seemed to 
stoop lower—lower—until they dragged their misty dia- 
peries upon the waves; a night so durk, so damp, so 
utterly given over to the showering waters above and the 
swinging waters below, that one seemed lost in the dread 
immensity—east away in this black chaos in which it was 
hard to say where sea ended and cloud began—and 
harder to s°y whether there was earth below or sky 
above, anvwhere. 

Almost all the sails had been taken in on the Ocean’s 
Own, There was no wind to carry them on their way. 
Mr. Priery had no partienlar way in which to go if there 
had been. Mr. Préer had come out to search the sea for 
Jasper Jahnway and the J/ineward Bound. He meant to 
search thoroughly. And how could he search here ? 
What could he do in the black night and the thick dark- 
ness ? With the sunshine or the moonheht on the water, 
or even with the star-sown azure vault mirroring itself in 
the long waves sweeping along the sea. he eould hunt 
and hope, But, to-night, he was powerless ; to-night, he 
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must put no faith in sails or in rudder; to-night. he 
must make no use of instrnments or observations ; to- 
nizht, he must have no contidence in himself ; to-night, 
it must be a stronger hand than his to guide 5 to-night, it 
must bea greater mind than his to direct. + gowerless— 
lost —a mere waif of ocean—to-night he could only trust 
in God ! 

Everything was peaceful and happy on the Qevan's 
Own, VPrier was in the cabin, The captain sat opposite 
him. Most of the crew were comfortably disposed, and 
were enjoying themselves thoroughly. A few, including 
Gulleus, clothed in such a way as to be as thorone tly 
protected from the storm as was possible, kept waten on 
deck. 

«To-morrow * began Pricer. 

Ts it not true that ‘to-morrow " has been the reek on 
whieh Failure has oftener wrecked itseli, ancl ‘that to 
which Sueeess has more freqnently fastened the cable- 
chain of the anchor ef its hope, than any other ? 

= To-morrow: 

And Gullens eame shouting to them all to come on 
deck. 

“Come” 
sake !" 

They hurried on deck, There was nothing to be seen, 
Not a vlimpse of white, to tell of a passing sail, Not a 
shadow, still deeper than night’s darkness, to show a 
vessel slipping away from them like © half-rememberced 
dream. Nota light—on the sea or in the heavens above. 
There was nothing to be seen. Nothing. 

Bur they listened. They listened carefully, 

Far away, so far that one scarcely knew at first whether 
it was a harder shower of rain pattering into the sea, ora 
breeze suddenly sprung up in the drenched air, they 
could hear a sound. 

A sound that grew and infensified as the seconds 
tieked themselves into eternity. A sonnd like a whisper 
of danger—a sound like a murmur of menace—a sound 
like a muttered threat of evil-.a sound like a thunder of 
triumphant malice—a sound — 

“An ocean steamer,” said the captain. 

“Coming at full speed,” said Prier. 

« And straight our way,” added Gullens. 
we do ?” asked Gullens. 

“Nothing,” said the captain. 

* Except wait,” concluded Pricr. 

They had not long to wait. The steamer was coming 
at aterrible speed. Their anxiety wonld scon be over. 
Whatever the result, there were only a few moments for 
either hope or fear. 

“ Which side of us will they go 2° asked an old sailor. 

He had a wife and children in) Maine, and the roar of 
the approaching vessel somehow made him think of 
them, and more tenderly than usual. 

“To the right,” said (ta lens. 

“To the left,” said the eaptain, 

Bat Prier stood silent, and only listened. 

The old sailor laid his hand on the dceteetive’s 

“What do von think ?° he asked. 

“What 2?” said) Prier, 

“What do you think 2?) Whieh is rieht 2?” 

“J—I don't know. I—I think—-——” began Prier. 

He paused, more as though he had forgotten to speak 
than for any other reason. 

The old sailor laid his hand on his arm again. 

“What do you think ?” he persisted. 

© ‘That [ heard a voice out there in the darkness, a ery 
of terrer and despair. Did you not hear it? There! 
there it is again! Did you not hear it then ?” 


he cried, hoarsely; “come quick, for God's 


“What ean 


arm, 
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“No. said the sailor cD did not hear it, and | did 
not mnewn that. Which—" the steamer was very nest 
now, and they conld see her lights rising higher ard 
higher, and seeming to move straight toward them with. 
out swerving to the right hand or the Jeft — which— one 
—was—rieiit 27 

“Lo do not know.” 

* Por God's sake, what do you think 77 

“TD think —veder, said Prier, solemuly 5 but dil you 
not hear that ery in, louder, wilder, more agonised 
than before 2?” 

“HP did not hear it,” said the 
been vour ima: 

‘Nor did 1, 

Nor 1,7? echoed Guilens. 

And then, suddenly, it rang ont again, so loud aol 
wild and shrill that all heard it, and all crept closer to 
gether and elung to one another. 

“Toheard that, said the captain, with a shuddsr; 


, 


‘aptain sc it must have 
ination.” 


said the old) satlor. 


“the voiee of one withont hope.” 
1 


s And 1," said Patsy Gulleas ; tthe volee of a naa 
drowning in the sea.” 

“And T,” said the superstitions old sailor, in an awed 
whisper, stating his shipriates’ convictions, no doubt, as 
well as his own; ‘+ the ery of a lost soul.” 

ut Prier spoke his convictions under his breath, and 
none but himsclf heard them, 

“ The viive of Gilbert Sewn” was what he said. 

Their danger drew nearer —-nearer--nearer. 

Then it swung aside a little —and a little more - anda 
little more. The great steamer passed them so ¢losely 
that an agile man, a railroad brakeman, for instance, used 
to doing his duty in connection with our great freicht 
traffic, night and day. in darkness and in storm as well as 
in sunshine, and ready to swing on to the rushiae ears, 
swaying and swaggering above the whirling wheels, 
would have seareely hesitated attempting to climb 
aboard from the deck of the Gee's Gui The steamer 
taking Lurline Bannottie home—if we may call Naples 
her home—if the outeast offspring of Cain may be said 
to have any home-—had almost done what the steamer 
taking her to America had done, or worse; and she was 
sound asleep in her berth; and she had not spoken to 
the captain at all, and had seareely more than given him 
a civil nod. Prier’s opinion had been almost true; le 
had nearly come to the end of his efforts and his en- 
deavors, as we shall all come to ours—some day - 
whether we are more ready than he was to lay all work 


aside for ever, or whether we are less, 

The steamer, seen dimly fora few seconds, shrank into 
the darkness toward the east. Her lights disapp -ared, 
The thonder of the machinery became a mutter—a mur- 
mur—a whisper, and died into the wash of the waves 
and the beating of the rain and the fitful voice of the 
rising wind, and out of their lives for ever, 


(To he continued.) 


Formation or Saur Puatns.— On the eastern const of 
the Caspian Sea a curious phenomenon is ino progress, 
The Kara Bobhaz is an estuary nearly separated feom 
the main body of the sea by a bank through which 
there is an inlet. The evaporation from this gulf is so 
great that a current continually seis in from the Caspian ; 


'and as there is no return eurrent the water of the guif 


becomes more and more saliferons, and a deposit. of 
salt is in course of formation. Tn time this enlf will be 
ent off from the Caspian, and will then be diicd up and 
Decoine an extensive salt bob 
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To THE rich pelt of the sea otter, when in prime con- 
dition, must be accorded the first place in point of value. 
Tn 1880 the census reports state that 40,283 sea-otter skins 
were shipped in San Francisco in ten years, or 4,028 per 
annum. Reliable data show that during the last six 
years the yield of sea-otter skins has somewhat dimin- 
ished. The reason of this decrease is, that within the last 


WAITING 


few years the hunters, both white and native, have been 
using breech-loading firearms to shoot the animals ; and, 
furthermore, that, stimulate by the high prices paid by 
rival traders, the chase is conducted with greater avidity 
than in former years. Naturally timid, the sea-otter now 
seeks rest upon the most inaccessible rocks and reefs 
amid the surf-lashed islets off the Aleutian Archipelago 
and Alaskan shores. The prices paid by the traders to 
the hunters vary. For a first-class, full-grown, silver- 
tipped skin as high as $100 has been paid ; the second 
grade ranges from sixty to eighty ; the third erade from 


fifty to twenty-five ; the fourth grade from twenty to ten ; 
| while a pup skin fetches from ten to five ; the value of the 
! skin being judged by the richness of fur, depth of color, 
size, and general condition. Its use for garments is con- 
fined to trimming sealskin sacques and cloaks, and for 
muffs and caps. The majority of the sea-otter skins are 
sent to Europe, and, in common with other furs, are 
disposed of at the great auction sales which are held 


biennially in London and Leipsic. At the Leipsic sale 


FOR PAPA, 


, buyers from every great city in Europe are in attead- 
| ance, the largest purchasers being from Russia, in 
which country the bnlk of the sea-otter skins finds a 
ready market. 


In the White Sea there is a fleet of six steamers, which 
are owned, officered and manned by monks. They ply 
between Archangel and the Island of Jolovetsk, where 
there is a monastery, and their business is to convey 
| pilgrims to the island. 
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THE GOLDEN SNAKE. 


CHAPTER I. 
HIS STORY. 


THERE are questions in morals which a convict is not 
called upon to discuss. ‘There are commandments in the 
Bible which are sometimes impossible to fulfill How 
can a man honor his father and mother when he is aban- 
doned at the very hour of his birth ; dropped, as it were, 
in the cesspools of iniquity ? And if he rises no higher 
than his surroundings, which have no lower depths, is 
he, or those who abandoned bim, responsible for his mis- 
deeds ? He goes by the light that lights his way, and 
knows no other path. Our simian cousins care for their 
offspring until they cam care for- themselves ; it is only 
man, with his boasted. intellect and affections, who leaves 
his offspring at the doors of foundling hospitals and in 
the wards of vice. 

The last was my fate. Is it blue or pauper blood in 
my veins? I only know that my path has been ribbed 
with sweat and toil and hunger and cold, with no other 
ending than the prison’s door. What was my childhood ? 
A waif droppel by an inhuman mother into the very 
slums of vice; & son of nobody, carried in my infancy in 
the arms of a beggar woman, pinched black and blue 
that my wailing might extort undeserved charity; taught, 
when I was older, the rozue’s code, that whatever was 
desirable belonged to those who desired it, and that the 
only sin in the world was the sin of being caught im the 
act. Thus I grew to manhood, living as best I could, 
and in the end attaining a position of honor among 
my kind. 

I was a born mechanic. From the time I could walk 
I used to hang around the doors of smitheries. The red 
cinders, as they darted away from under the blacksmith’s 
hammer, seemed instinct with life, and I used to long to 
make them fly under, my own blows. 

I never needed instruction, everything came to me, 
and my methods were nearly always quicker and less 
laborious than those of other workmen. I spent my 
first money in fitting up a forge, and I had plenty of 
eracksmen for my patrons, men who demanded the best 
work and cared little what they paid for it. I made the 
most delicate tools for the engravers and did a few plates 
myself ; the most complicated locks had no windings I 
could not follow, and once or twice I assisted in relieving 
bank - vaults of their contents before their cashiers or 
their presidents had matured their plans for the same 
purpose. 

Finally, the police, suspecting that all was not right, 
began to watch my place of business. Outwardly, I was 
a manufacturer of tools for the general trade, but I 
deemed it advisable to move my plant to another city. 
It made little difference where I was located, my cus- 
tomers were sure to find me. 

I had only fairly become settled in my new quarters, 
when I exemplified Puck’s saying regarding the foolish- 
ness of mortals. There was not the remotest need to 
tempt me, I had a superabundance of money and was 
daily adding to my store, and only indirectly was I a 
partaker in crime. 

There was in the city, of which as yet I was almost an 
entire stranger, a wealthy family of founders, known as 
Carmichael, Son & Company, the Company being the 
daughter of the house, famous for her beautiful creations 
in bronze. : 

They lived in an clegant swell front on Beacon Street, 


which had long been reearde] by cracksmen as a plum 
worth picking. 

Thad scarcely struck the first blow on my new anvil, 
when Terwilliger, an old chum, came on from New York. 

He had been in the city but a short time when he 
spotted the Carmichael mansion, and urged me to assist 
him in cracking it 

IT at first refused absolutely, but he returned to bis 
request time and again, aud with such persistency, that, 
to get. rid of him, I at last yielded. 

We took a boat at the foot of the Cambridge Bridge, 
and rowed up the Charles River until we came t. the 
mansion we sought. Terwilliger had managed to learn 
the interior arrangement of the house, and, under his 
direction, I was to gain admittance to the upper story by 
means of a trellis, grown over with a huge grapevine, and 
leading to the roof of the piazza, while he would effect an 
entrance by the basement-window, and open a hall-door 
leading to this piazza, as a means of escape im case of 
being discovered. 

I found no difficulty in following bis directions; the 
blinds were swung to and unlatehed, and the window 
was open. I stepped into an elegantly furnished room, 
where the gas was lighted and half turned down. 

There was a bed in the room, and in it, with half- 
closed eyelids, lay the loveliest woman I had ever scen. 
She seemed in a sort of trance, and made no motion, not 
even when I approached the couch to gain a more per- 
fect view of her exquisite beauty. 

As I stood there looking at her, all at once it occurred 
to me that I was committing an unpardonable crime in 
my intrusion ; that I was not worthy te inhale the same 
air she was breathing, and I turned and went out of 
window I had entered without touching a single article, 
carrying with me only the memory of her divine face. 

When I reached the bottom of the trellis I found my- 
self between two policemen, and I surrendered without a 
struggle. A moment after we heard the report of a re- 
volver, and soon Terwilliger came, flying out of the back 
door he had previously opened, and fell dead at our feet. 

Iwas unknown in the Boston halls of justice ; I had 
no friends ; and in such cases the law knows no delay. 
In less than three weeks after my advent in modern 
Athens I was transferred to the country, with Emerson 
and Alcott for neighbors. 

I did not regret my incarceration. A slizht upheaval 
of the earth will change the course of the mightiest 
river ; and into my life there had come a new light, and 
I had made up my mind to abandon my past, and to 
commence creating a new and better one. 

There was a face that haunted me ever. I could never 
be anything to Miss Carmichael—very likely my eyes 
would never behold her again ; but I determined hence- 
forth to live a life without fear and without reproach, and 
one she could commend. 

Thad been an inmate of the prison but a few weeks, 
when one Sunday, as the convicts were filing into the 
chapel for the purpose of attending divine service, I saw 
apon the platform which held the clergyman’s desk the 
lovely face which, since the first and only time I had 
seen it, had haunted my waking and sleeping hours. 

Icanght her gaze, and knew instantly that she recog- 
nized me, and I blushed the deepest crimson to think 
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she did so. She turned to the warden, who was sitting 
by her side, and at once commenced a conversation of 
which I was the subject. I have no difficulty in reading 
words by the mere motion of the lips, as far as my sight 
‘can reach, and not a syllable escaped me. 

How can I ever give expression to the profound and 
lasting pleasure that conversation afforded me! I 
learned then, for the first time, that a human being, 
and such a being, had faith that I was not wholly bad ; 
that while in the trance-liko sleep in which I first had seen 
her she had unconsciously studied my features for the 
purposes of her art, and that she found nothing evil in 
it ; that if I was a felon, it was owing to circumstances, 
and not from innate depravity ; and then she appealed to 
thé warden to second her efforts for my release, to which 
he cordially responded. 

When the services were over I went back to my cell in 
a sort of delirium. At my own request I had been placed 
in the blacksmith shop. 

The prisoners, during their leisure hours, were privi- 
leged to fashion any articles for sale, and I had already a 
eredit on the books of the warden from this source. I 
asked to be furnished with some gold coin, and out of it 
I commenced to fashion a trinket in every way worthy 
of her acceptance. 

I had on, when arrested, a pair of sleeve-buttons set 
with a cluster of the purest and most perfect rubies, and 
it was a happy moment when I asked the warden to con- 
vey to Miss Carmichael a little golden snake, whose elas- 
tic coils would go thrice around her delieate wrist and 
clasp beneath the jeweled head. 

The next day the warden brought me a letter, i in which, 
in her own beautiful ohirography, she conveyed to me 
the expression of her pleasure and admiration for my 
gift, and an intimation that the house of Carmichael, 
Son & Co. would be glad to give me a place in their 
foundry if I should ever care to ask for it. I asked the 
warden to give me the letter, and, shrined in a fitting 
casket, I have since worn it over my heart. 

A fortnight later I was called into the warden’s pre- 
sence, and had placed in my hands the Governor’s letter 
of pardon. 

I went out of the prison-doors with my resolve for a 
new and worthy life only the mare intensified. My 
forge still remained as I had left it, for I had paid the 
rent some months in advance; but I quickly disposed 
of it, and the next day presented myself at the office of 
Carmichael, Son & Co., asking to see Miss Carmichael. 

After a little I was shown into her studio. She was at 
work on a large statue of the famons Indian chief King 
Philip, seated high up on a scaffolding, and very much 
occupied. When she finally tarned toward me she re- 
cognized me instantly, and came down the steps, giving 
me a very gracious reception. She showed me the little 
golden snake coiled round her wrist, praised its delicate 
workmanship, and said I owed my release to it as much 
as to her own intercession. 

Then her father came to me, and offered me a position 
where ultimately I should be called upon to assist in 
making molds for the casting of the King Philip. 

He combated my demurrers, and when I left the 
studio I had not only accepted his proposition, but, at 
his insistence, had even changed my name. 

For the first few months that followed I rarely saw 
Miss Carmichael during basiness hours. The foundry 
swarmed with workmen, but I chose to have as little 
as possible to do with them, treating them with dne de- 
ference, but avoiding any approach toward intimacy. 
I went directly from my lodgings to my work, and 
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returned as I went, fearing to meet some one of my old- 
time associates, and thus run a chance of exposuro 
among my present fellow-laborers. 

I commenced an exhaustive study of chemical and kin- 
dred technology as bearing upon my new pursuit, and, 
when I was called upon to assist in preparing the molds 
for the statue of King Philip, I approached the task with 
a knowledge of the minutest details, and with a mechan- 
ical skill that was only equaled by my enthusiasm. 

I had every incentive to excel. I worked under the 
personal supervision of the one supreme woman, the hem 
of whose garment I was not worthy to touch, but whom 
I worshiped with as profound and respectful an homage 
as was ever rendered by one mortal to another. 

My life, however, did not flow in entirely unruftled 
currents. My reserve among the other workmen, tho 
superior skill which I manifested in whatever work I un- 
dertook, and the evident favor with which I was re- 
garded by the firm, created for me many enemies. 

There are men who, from their very birth, seem to have 
been nourished on sour milk alone—even their very souls 
curdled— and for whom life presents nothing swect nor 
savory. Such a one singled me out as the particular 
object of his dislike. I had never injured him in thought 
or deed ; possibly, if I had, he might have thought more 
kindly of me. 

For a long time his spite vented itself in offensive re- 
marks to others, made expressly for me to overlicar. 
Finally, he took to brushing rudely against my person, 
until one day I told him quietly not to repeat such acts, 

He resented by instantly and insolently brushing past 
me, and I turned and knocked him down twice, when he 
crawled away out of my reach. 

That night he was discharged, but, finally taken back, 
after the most abject appeals. From that time ho has 
avoided me, but he watches my every movement with a 
baleful eye. 

Such is the idle story of my life; but my days of work 
in the foundry are drawing toa close. The molds for the 
statue of King Philip are completed, and when, on the 
morrow, the bronze is cast, I shall surely throw up my 
position. 

For the last year I have lived alike in heaven and hell. 
If my fellow-workmen should learn that they had been 
associating with a ‘‘ prison-bird,” they would strike in a 
body; but that event I do not fear so much as that Miss 
Carmichael might discover that I have dared to Jove her 
with every fibre of my being. Can I bear to bring the 
blush of shame to her cheek by auch knowledge ? Could 
I only die for her, and thus be wrought into her memory 
as one not utterly unworthy to have lived, then my life 
would have its fitting ending, and my soul, purified as in 
a crucible, might pass into the presence of the Great 
Unseen. 


CHAPTER II. 
HER STORY, 

CarmicHarn, Son & Co., that was the name of our 
firm. It should have been Carmichael, Son & Daughter, 
but John, the son, demurred ; not that he objected to tho 
female partner, but he thought such a firm-name would 
prove too startling an innovation. 

We were manufacturers of bronzes, and prepared to 
execute any orders, from the smallest medallion to 
Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty. 

The beginning of the firm had been small enough. 
Father commenced life as a modeler, and finally built 
a small furnace for the casting of his own work, never 
employing but one or two molders. 
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His little studio, just out of the business office, was |] me, I used to spend hours and hours at this bench, put- 
the enchanted region of my girlhood, while John found | ting my girlish fancies into tangible shape, and, long be- 
his delight in the office itself. His heart was given | fore I had reached my teens, some of these fancies my 
wholly to business ; he played at book-keeping, at buy- | father considered sufficiently meritorious to have cast in 
ing and selling, at hiring and discharging workmen ; | bronze and put upon the market. 


LITTLE MIRIAM’S HAPPINESS RUFFLED. 


while I never tired of watching my father as he molded When John was twenty, and I six years younger, he 
in clay and wax, from which the plaster casts were | turned his back upon school, and assumed the business 
taken. control of the house of Carmichael. From that time 

I had a little bench and tools set apart for myself, | everything began to prosper. Orders came with ever-in- 
and, when freed from school or the vexatious duties of | creasing frequency, furnace after furnace was added, and 
the house, which mother conscientiously imposed upon | the works swarmed with men. 
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A few years later I persuaded my mother that my edu- 
cation was complete, and, after a run with my father 
through the most famous foundries and art galleries of 
Europe, we came back, and, in my new studio, I was in- 
spired to do work that so pleased my father, that I was 
admitted as a co-partner in the firm. 

We lived in a house befitting our income, and my 
windows opened out on a broad-mouthed river, salt with 
the taste of the Atlantic. The garden stretched down to 
the river's edge, and just beneath my window was the 
roof of a piazza that ran the breadth of the house. An 
immense grapevine spread itself over this roof, its 


wealth of leafage and fruit forming, in Summer, a mot- 
tled carpet, alike restful and charming to behold. 

I had come home to this room one lovely night in 
June, worn out in a vain search for a face to fit into a 
little group which I was modeling. 

It was a group representing the flower prophecy in 
Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust,” where Marguerite plucks the star 
flower, and picks its leaves, one by one, repeating, ‘‘ He 
loves me, he loves me not.” 

For hours and hours I had hunted the streets for a 
face that would fill my ideal of Faust, and which my own 
imagination had failed to supply. 

Utterly worn out, I had retired to rest, and must have 
immediately lapsed into a sort of waking trance, for I 
seemed once more to be searching for this face, when, 


a 
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suddenly, it seemed to me that Faust himself was coming 
to me, clambering up the trellis which supported the 
grapevine. 

As nothing surprises us in our dreams, I turned expect- 
antly toward the window. I heard his steps crushing 
the soft leaves without, the blind swung slowly back, 
and he stooped and entered my room through the open 
window. 

He was tall and lithe, with piercing black eyes, clean- 
shaven but for a heavy mustache, with a countenance 
alike handsome and manly. He came to my bedside, 
looked at me a moment, took a leisurely survey of the 
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A GLIMPSE AT CHINESE BOAT-LIFE.— THE RIVER ABOVE CANTON. 
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room, and then turned and passed out by the window he 

had entered. 

It seemed but a moment later when I was startled by 
the sharp report of a revolver, and heard hurried steps 
running along the upper hall and down the stairway, and 
then came the heavy banging of the door leading from 
the lower hall to the piazza. 

I sprang out of bed, threw a dressing-robe about me, 
and hurried to the window. The roof of the piazza hid 
all objects from my view, but I heard voices below, 
though I failed to catch the import of the words that 
were uttered. 

Then I went out into the upper hall and lit the gas, 
and, as I did so, my brother John came up the stairway, 
holding a revolver in his hand. : 

“Ts it you, Lucile?” he said, when he saw me. “T 
thought you would be terribly frightened, and I hurried 
back to you. Have you heard nothing from father and 
mother? Ah, here they come; neither harmed nor 
frightened !” 

And then, to out hurried questionings, he told us that 
he was suddenly awakened by some one rummaging 
through his bureau-drawers, that he seized his revolver 
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and fired, aed that the thief turned and raa down the 
hall. Le followed him, but when he reached the piazza 
he found ths man lying dead. 

There were two policemen in the garden, who had ar- 
rested an accomplice, and were just putting the steels 
upon his wrists. They had been along the shore looking 
for river-thieves, and had discovered these two men in a 
boat, which they followed until it was moored at the foot 
. of our garden. 


They saw the men debark, scale the garden fence and } 


effect an entrance to the house, one by the basement- 


window, the other seemingly by clambering on the roof | 


of the piazza, though when the policeman reached the 
scene he was returning, as if unsuccessful. 

In compliance with the forms of the law, John was ar- 
rested, and immediately discharged on his giving bail to 
appear when wanted. 

Two months later I went to a neighboring village for 
rest, and attendance upon a Summer school of philoso- 
phy. This school was held in a little wooden building, 
close to a dwelling supposed to be haunted by the ghosts 
of Plotinus and Hegel. 

On the borders of the village the Commonwealth had 
erected an imposing residence for its criminals. The 
warden, whose daughter Alice had been my roommate at 
Holyoke, invited me to spend the Sunday with them, and 
in their company I attended the religious services held 
in the chapel of the prison. 

Alice played the organ, which was placed upon the 
platform from which the clergyman made his address. 

As I sat there listlessly watching the prisoners as they 
filed into their seats, I was suddenly startled by behold- 
ing, among the many stolid faces, the handsome one of 
the Faust who had bent over my bed the night of the 
robbery. : 

As if drawn by a magnet, his eyes were suddenly 
riveted on mine, and then I saw the red blood mount up 
and suffuse his face with the deepest crimson. 

‘* See,” I said, turning to the warden, “ that is the man 
who entered my room the night John shot the burglar. 
It seemed to me like a dream ; he came to my bedside, 
bent over and Jooked at me, and then turned and went 
out of the window without touching a thing. Do you 
know, I do not believe he is a bad man ?” 

‘He is the best of prisoners, at any rate,” returned 
the warden, ‘and the most exquisite worker in iron that 
I have ever seen. He is in the blacksmith-shop, and, as 
an artist would do no discredit to your own famons 
house. The prisoners are all allowed to turn out as 
much extra work as they will, and, when sold, the 
amount it brings is credited to them. There seems to 
bs nothing in his line that Rutherford is incapable of 
accomplishing, and, since he has been with us, he has 
been the model of what a man should be.” 

“Tam glad to hear you say so much; and, may I tell 
you why Iam so positive regarding him ? I had a little 
group from Goethe's ‘‘ Faust,” which needed but a face 
to finish it, and which I could not find. I found it one 
night in my bedroom, belonging to that man. You know 
how quick we artists grasp the salient features of a 
countenance, and, when yon come to my studio, I will 
show you a likeness that you will not fail to recognize. 
Do you know anything of his history ?” 

“Only that he isa filius nudlius; thrown from his in- 
fancy among vicious people, cared for by no one, and 
finding it impossible to rise above the level of his sur- 
roundings.” ° 

‘Poor fellow !” I said ; ‘‘he is to be commiserated.” 
Then a new idea recurred to me, and I added: ‘‘ The 
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: Governor sometimes honors my studio with his presence ; 

| he is watching the growth of my magnum opus with gre=t 

| interest, and has promised to recommend its purchase »y 
the Commonwealth. If I should intercede for this poor 
Faust, will you second my efforts ?” 

| “TI certainly will say everything I can in his favor, aut 

I wish you the fullest snecess,” the warden answered. 

Here Alice commenced a voluntary on the organ, and 
‘our conversation for the time came to an end. 

After getting well saturated with tho philosophy pecu- 
liar to this literary Mecca of Yankeedom, I went back 
, with renewed energy to the completion of my great work. 
| It was a colossal statue of a patriot and king. 

It had been the dream of all my maturer years to 
make some artistic representation of King Philip, and I 
had selected his hour of agony occasioned by receiving 
news of the first bloodshed of the whites. Upon this 
‘ work T had spent the inspired moments of the last three 
| years of my life, and I had strong hopes that the Com- 
; monwealth would pay the mere expense of putting my 
work into bronze; asking nothing for my own labors, 
' glad, as one of her daughters, if any work of mine could 
contribute to her glory. 

I did not forget the original of my Faust, but I had to 
wait before I could call the Governor's attention to the 
matter, for he had torn himself away from office and 
office-seekers, and was somewhere in his yacht on the 
broad bosom of the Atlantic. 

The days went by so hurriedly that I scarcely counted 
them, so absorbed and happy was I in my work, when, 
one morning, there came to me a little package, accom- 
panied by a note. On opening the letter, I discovered it 
to be from my friend the warden, who wrote : 


DEAR Miss CARMICHAEL: I am requested by Rutherford to 
forward you a specimen of his workmanship, You will remember 
him as the original of your Faust. He possesses the unique ae- 
eomplishment of following conversation by the aid of the eyes 
alone, and so far as he can discern the movement of tha lips, not a 
syllable eseapes him. He begs you will pardon him fer thus 
eatching the import of our conversation in tho chapel, sinee it 
eontained tho first expression of human interest in himself or 
belief in his manhood. He thanks you profoundly for your inter- 
est in himself, and begs you will accept the accompanying trinket, 
the forging of which, ho says, has given him more happiness than 
any other work he has ever done.” 


I opened the box, and there, in a little nest of rose- 
colored cotton, lay coiled a small golden snake. It was. 
made from hammered coin, the scales ingeniously fast- 
ened into each other, so as to bend freely in any direc- 
tion, while the eyes were two sparkling rubies, and under 
the throat was a latchet, so that the coils could be wound 
around the wrist, and fastened as a bracelet. 

While I was admiring this exquisite piece of work, the 
door opened, and my father entered, accompanied by 
the Governor. His arrival was most opportune, and I 
gave him the warden’s letter, showed him my beautiful 
present, and told him all I knew about the maker. I 
took him to my little statuette, and showed him the face 
of the prisoner, and, before he went away, he promised 
to look up the man’s record, and if he found him worthy 
of executive mercy, he would not withhold it. 

I wrote to the warden, asking him to inform Ruther- 
ford that I accepted his artistic creation with sincere- 
pleasure, and that, with the hearty concurrence of my 
father and brother, the firm of Carmichael, Son & Co. 
would be glad to give him employment whenever he saw 
fit to accept it. 

Then I dismissed the matter wholly from my mind, for 
my statue was nearly completed, needing only the final 
and inspired touches, 
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One October morning, whea I was on the staging, 
busily at work, John opened my studio-door, sud told 
me that a man was waiting for an audience. 

I was absorbingly engaged, and begged, for tuo time, 
to be excused, but John thought I led better see the 
party then, and so I could but assent. 

Soon after, I heard a strange and hesitating step ap- 
prozch and pause half-way down the room, and, when I 
turned to greet my visitor, [found him to be the original 
of my Faust. 

“T have come in compliance with your kind request, 
and to thank you as well as words will allow for your 
intercession with the Governor, which, you see, has re- 
sulted in my pardon,” he said, as I came down the stag- 
ing toward him. 

‘“‘My intercession cost me nothing but a fow words, 
and I was very glad to speak them,” IT answered. ‘ And, 
after all, it was the exquisite workmanship of your golden 
snake that interested the Governor the most in your be- 
half. He happened to come into the studio at the 
moment I received your beautiful gift, and, being o 
skilled virtuoso, his interest was at onee awakened. 
See,” I added, holding out my wrist, arowid which the 


delicate coils were wound, ‘‘it is such a perfect piece of | 


work that I wear it even here.” 

*“©Your words fill me with a strange pride,” he an- 
swered, in a voice husky with emotion. 
to fashion something worthy your praise.” 

Then my father approached and recognized him as the 
original of my Faust. 

“*Ts it Faust ?” he aske.l, with a smilo ‘I am glal 
you responded to Lucile’s request to visit us. We have 
an opening for a skilled artisan, and you must fill it. 
Lucile’s magnum opus is quite ready for the molds, and 
an artist capable of hammering from coiu so perfect an 
ornament as this”— touching the coils on my wrist-- 
“‘cannot but be of infinite service to us.” 

**You forget. Iam nothing but a convict, just from 
the prison-door, and unworthy to associate with your 
workmen,” he answered. 

*‘ Nonsense,”’ said the dear old father, laying his hand 
kindly on Faust’s shoulder. ‘‘Let the dead past burs 
its dead. We know nothing of convicts or prison-doors. 
You are young, your life is all before you. Lucile is in- 
fallible in her judgments ; it was at her instance that we 
invited a conference. She is really the senior partner, 
and we all obey her.” 

‘*But your workmen will not associate with me.” 

«‘ They are a touchy set, like all workmen,” my father 
answered, ‘‘but you are unknown to them. People call 
you Rutherford, but your past is dead. Let me re- 
name you; you are Cellini Faust—first, in honor of the 
old Italian whom you rival ; second, in honor of Goethe’s 
hero and Lucile’s statuette.” 

After this conversation, for the next few months, I saw 
little of Faust, as he was henceforth to be known. He 
was busy in the foundry, learning its processes, and get- 
ting ready to assume the supervision of the casting of 
my King Philip. 

After this I saw him almost daily. He was reserved 
in his ways, avoiding as much as possible his associates, 
and, naturally, the object of their dislike. 

One of then, a modern Thersites, “loquacious, loud 
and coarse,” began a course of systematic bullying. 

Faust bore it all calmly, making no retorts, until one 
day the man, reaching for « tool, rudely pushed him 
from a bench at which he was working. Faust told him 
in the most quiet manner that he was free to take the 
tool, but in future he must keep his proper distance. 
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This aroused the insolence of the aggressor, and in 
passing he again rudely pushed his antagonist. 

In an instant he lay sprawling on the ground, and 
when he arose, with a wild imprecation on his lips, 
} Faust knocked him down again, and the man was glad to 
creep out of reach on his hands and knees. 

That night John discharged him, but a week later ho 
came back, pleading for his starving family, and begging 
to be put on the pay-roll once more, and to our lasting 
and infinite sorrow and detriment John did so. 

It took many months to complete the molds, Faust 
working unceasingly, and displaying wonderful and un- 
wonted resources. 

His mechanical dexterity was only equaled by his 
superior intelligence. Ife seemed to grasp my ideas he- 
fore they were fairly shaped into words. It was a delight 
to have such a workman at my command. 

At last the task was complete, and the great cupolas 
filled with copper and tin and ziuc, and the blast turned 
‘on. Heretofore my father had overseen tho casting of 
my work, aud when one piece was completed I had im- 
mediately turned my attention to another; but now I 
found it impossible to do any worthy work until my 
King Philip was finally in bronze. 

The day at last came when the casting was to be made. 
Channels had been made running from the furnaces, 
through which the melted alloy could flow until it 
reached the mold, where through several ingates it 
would pass into the mold itself. 

Faust was at-work when I arrived, his handsome face 
unusually sad and downcast. The supervision fell en- 
tirely upon him, as my father had been stricken with a 
sudden illness, and was confined to his bed. 

As every possible precaution bad been taken — tho 
molds perfect, the sand of proper dampness, the melt of 
the most perfect fluidity--it seemed impossible that any 
mishap should occur. 

I stood at the right and just back of Faust. His only 
anxiety was that the ingates should not become ob- 
structed, and at the words ‘‘Up shovels !” the brilliant 
molten mass flowed through its channels, 

As the stream passed down the different ingates there 
came a sharp hissing, anil clouds of scalding steam 
poured forth. In an instant Faust threw himself in 
front of me, crying, ‘Quick! Lie down!” Then in- 
numerable short, crinkling bolts of fire seemed to be 
flashing in the air, followed by a terrible explosion, 
and then all grew dark. 

When I regained consciousness once more I found my- 
self lying on a platform, my head on John’s knees, who 
was bathing my temples in water. 

Stunned and dazed, I sat up and looked around, 
Everything was in the wildest confusion—the ground 
torn up, the windows shattered, and there at my feet, 
lay the mangled body of Faust! 

Poor fellow ! he had shown his supreme gratitude by 
giving his life for mine. His enemy, little recking his 
own danger, had poured water into the mold, and the 
imprisoned steam had burst all barriers, and of all the 
workmen present, they two alone perished. 

When they prepared the body of Faust for its fiial 
rest, they found in a locket over his heart my letter to 
the warden conveying my thanks for the golden snake. 

We laid him away on a lonely but sunny slope of 
Mount Auburn, within sight of the winding waters of tho 
Charles, and marked his resting-place with a bronze slab, 
on which, in high relief, was told tho story of his sac i- 
fice. The bronze bears neither motto nor date, nothing 
but the name, Cellini Faust. 
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A GLIMPSE AT CHINESE BOAT-LIFE. 


By ERNEST WILKINSON, ENSIGN, UNITED STATES Navy, 


In a country with over 350,000,000 of people, crowded 
into an area but slightly larger than that of the United 
States, not only does the land furnish a resting-place for 
the hordes of inhabitants, but even the surface of the 
water is crowded with floating homes, which jostle one 
another in the tide like foot-passengers in our crowded 
streets. 

The statement, often made and more often discredited, 
that there are in China more boats than in all the rest of 
the world besides, is not so startling when one realizes 
the countless swarms of Chinese who earn their living in 
aquatic pursuits. 

In so large a country, devoid of railroads, or even the 
old-fashioned turnpikes, with often only foot-paths for 
land-travel, the long rivers with which it is intersected 
form the natural highways for commerce. The sea- 
coast too, girt with myriads of small islands, affords ex- 
cellent opportunities and ample protection for the fleets 
of fishing-boats and sea-going junks. 

When we remember that the age of steam has not yet 
come to China, progress here being still shrouded in the 
mists of prejudice, and that most of the craft depend 
upon human muscle as a motive power, and are hence 
necessarily small, we can understand the enormous num- 
ber of such craft that are necessary to take the place of 
railroads, steamboats and large sea-going vessels to a na- 
tion seven times as large as the United States. In Can- 
‘ton alone there are about 30,000 floating homes, repre- 
senting a boat population that is estimated at 250,000 ; 


while in Foochow, Ningpo, Shanghai, and all the other 
large Chinese cities, the people of the floating quarter 
form a large fraction of the inhabitants. 

We will not endeavor to trace the progress of Chinese 
shipbuilding from its original founder, Tak Ya, who 
reigned seven hundred years before the Argo sailed with 
her famous crew in search of the Golden Fleece. Such 
an investigation would, doubtless, be of little profit, as 
the Chinese spirit of conservatism has probably retained 
through the forty-seven centuries the original type of 
vessel, as little changed as the suns and winds of Egypt 
have left the Pyramid of Cheops. 

The Chinese junk has a low bow, terminating in a 
broad, flat shield, instead of a cutwater; a high stern, 
like the ships of the Spanish Armada; a large lattice- 
work rudder, and three or four masts, with one large sail 
to each mast. Their anchors are crude wooden hooks, 
secured to enormous cables made of twisted rattan or 
bamboo. 

These ocean carriers, with their painted eyes and high 
matting sails, seem to belong to the time of the wander- 
ing Aineas, rather than the enlightened close of the nine- 
teerth century. The vessels range from thirty to one 
thousand two hundred tons, and carry crews of from ten 
to fifty men. 

They are seldom blessed with the sweet presence of 
woman ; and are huge beasts of burden, rather than 
family homes. Ay ©: 

The departure of a junk is always the occasion for a 
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noisy celebration ; gongs are beaten in one continuous 
peal, fire-crackers set off, and sometimes small cannon 
add to the din. The neighboring junks are apt to join in 
the racket, and there is often a perfect pandemonium of 
noise. ‘Whese noisy demonstrations are to frighten away 
evil spirits which might take passage for the voyage, to 
the misfortune of their mortal shipmates. The cannon 
are carried on nearly all junks for protection against 
pirates, with which Chinese waters are still infested. 

Smaller vessels, with flat bottoms, one mast, and two. 
long oars astern, ply as cargo-boats on the various riv- 
ers. These oars astern act like one-bladed twin-screws, 
and are an application of the principle of the screw used 
by the Chinese, and never improved upon, ages of years 
before Ericsson conceived the idea of the propeller. 

A new boat in China, and one rapidly increasing in 
numbers, is the stern-wheel passenger-boat. This craft 
combines the inventive genius of two civilizations ; an 


ingenious Chinaman borrowed the wheel from Western | 


lands, but adapted it to the motive-power of the country, 
coolie labor. The wheel is geared to a treadmill, and 
twelve or fifteen coolies ‘‘ mark time” in a small inclo- 
sure. To steady themselves, they lean on horizontal 
bars. Their continuous tramp drives the wheel around 
with considerable velocity, and so they literally ‘‘ walk 
across the water.” These wheels do not require the same 
depth of water as sculling, and the motive-power is 
cheaper than any other in this land of cheap labor. 
These boats are fitted with a rough cabin between decks, 
and an awning over all ; and, as there are few seats, the 
passengers squat around the decks and huddle together 


like sheep. The number of passengers is limited by law 
to from thirty to ninety, according to the size of the boat, 
but inattention or bribery keeps the inspector away, and 
the boats are nearly always overcrowded with people. 

The ‘ flower-boats,” so-called because often decked 
with flowers, are the only specimens of Chinese naval 
architecture that approach to elegance. These are often 
sumptuously fitted up in Chinese style, with stained-glass 
windows, marble panels, black-wood framework, and 
black-wood furniture. There is a saloon in the centre, 
with two or more small rooms at the bow and stern. 
These are the pleasure-boats of the wealthy Chinese, 
where feasting, drinking, opium-smoking, and all the 
sensual pleasures, are indulged in. 

Somewhat like flower-boats are the hotel-boats, which 
are small floating hotels, with very few apartments. The 
morality of a city is rarely benefited by these boats. 

But the most remarkable boat in China is the ‘‘sam- 
pan”; it is remarkable because in the cramped limits 
of a moderate-sized skiff a whole family find a home. 
‘‘Sampan” means ‘three boards,” and, as one might 
infer, these little craft are often built of three boards. 

Another peculiar thing about them is, that, while their 
size varics in different cities, in the same city they are as 
much alike as two passenger-coaches in the same train. 
In Canton, the city with the largest floating population, 
the sampans are about eighteen feet long and five feet 
wide, and in this narrow space a whole family cook, eat, 
sleep, multiply and die. 

In the bow a flush deck gives a platform for the oars- 
women (the older boys generally find work on shore), and 
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a place for fishing or dredging 
about eight feet long, farnishes sleeping apartments for 
the family, and shelter for any passengers that may be 
taken ; @ matting screen slides down in front and behind 
to keep out the wind and rain, while, at night, the ever- 
present joss-sticks, burned as a propitiation to the spirit 
powers, are of some practical use in keeping away, with 
their incense fumes, the swarms of musquitoes. 

In the stern the steerswoman presides. Here, also, are 
the kitchen and pantry, the cuddy for the family ward- 
robe, the ancestral tablets, and a general collection of 
domestic articles. 

The cooking is done by a small fire, kindled in an open 
vessel, and this in cold weather supplies the only artifi- 
cial heat. In this narrow family domain one sees a hus- 
band and wife, sometimes, but rarely, (wo wives, several 
children, and often the husband's widowed mother; a 
dog or a pig is sometimes added to complete the family 
circle. These boat-people, although there is apparently 
no just reason, are regarded an an inferior class, and they 
are not allowed to hold office, to compete at the public 
examinations, to live ashore, or to intermarry with the 
dwellers on the land. Tho law about their not living 
ashore is often evaded, but in that caso it takes three 
generations to wipe off tho stain of their descent from 
boat-people ; and, after the third generation, and not 
until then, the children are endowed with tho full rights 
of citizenship. The children of boatmen, being shut out 
of the public literary examinations, the only channels to 
civil preferment, have not the same incentive to study as 
those born on the land. Regarded as outcasts, they grow 
up in ignorance, expecting no better life than that their 
fathers led. 

Mothers carry their young babies swathed behind their 
backs, and one often sees the little things sound asleep 
with their heads bobbing from side to side, and their 
little hands swinging like pendulums as the mother 
bends backward and forward on her oars. When they 
are able to move around they are tied around the waist 
with a string to any fixed part of the boat, and their 
crawlings are limited to the length of the string. This is 
often purposely left long enough for the child to fall 
overboard, and boards are arranged so that this may 
happen. The splash is heard, and the sputtering young- 
ster is dragged back to his home by his string. After 
being half drowned once or twice, he learns to be as shy 
of cold water as the traditional scalded cat. 

Although among the poorer classes infanticide is some- 
times practiced with female or deformed children, Chi- 
nese mothers seem devoted to their babies, and make 
great pets of them. They have no false moilesty about 
exercising a mother’s cares, either, and a very short study 
of a Chinese boat-family will give practical proof that 
they belong to the grand family of mammalia. 

The husband’s aged parents sometimes share the in- 
faut's rights ; and it is a proof of great filial piety, the 
most highly admired of all virtues by the Chinese, to 
stint a child for its grandmother's sake. Thus in China 
a return to second childhood means something more 
than it does with us. 

Boat-children are taught to swim at a very early age ; 
but after they have learned to walk, and before they 
know how to swim, the string or lariat is superseded by 
a bnoy tied behind the back between the shoulders. 
This buoy generally consists of a gourd, or of a bamboo 
joint sawed off beyond the knots. Should the child fall 
overboard it hangs under its buoy like a fishhook under 
a float, and the fond parent, hearing the splash, grasps a 
boathock and fishes the dripping youngster out. 


; in the centre, an arch, | 


Should they fail to reach him with the boathook, one 
of the parents goes overboard « 0.3 to the rescue ; for 


j even if there were swarms of boats around, not a soul 


would stretch out a hand to save any one from drowning. 
Repeatedly, men, women and children have been drowned 
in sight of our men-of-war, when the utmost efforts «1 
our sailors have proved unavailing, and an outstretched 
arm from a native boat might have saved a life. Whena 
boat capsizes, unless there are foreign boats near to come 
to the rescue, the crew are left to work ont their own 


* salvation, and a shipwrecked mariner stands alont a 


much chance as a snowball in sheol. 

This heartlessness of the Chinese is duo to a belicf that 
the spirit of one drowned flits restlessly along the surface 
of the water until it has won its rest by causing the 
death of another person by drowning ; and that any one 
rescuing another from a watery grave robs the spirit of 
its prey, and so provokes its enmity, which is apt to lead 
to dire disaster or even death. Why the spirit of the 
person that was allowed to drown does not wreak ven- 
geance on the living, who refused it aid, for cruel heart- 
lessness and criminal neglect, does not seem worth cou- 
sideration by Chinese spiritualists. 

In spite of being contined to such narrow limits, tl:o 
children of hoat-people seem to be quite happy. Thei- 
pleasures ave few, but they seem to enjoy them. 

One notices the total absence of toys or games of any 
kind amongst them. Think of a boy without marbles, or 
tops, or kites, or ball; or a girl without her dolls and 
baby-houses, or either without ‘‘ hide-and-seek,” ‘‘ puss- 
in-the-corner,” or any of the games we see on land the 
wide world over! 

Whether it is due to their constant association with 
adults, or the inability to romp, I know not; but these. 
boat-children remind me of little old men and women. 
As soon as they can stand they are either taught, or learn 
it imitatively, to pull upon an oar, and it is very comical 
to see a baby barely able to stand gravely pushing back- 
ward and forward on its mother’s oar as if its tiny weight. 
helped push the boat along. As they grow older the. 
boys are put to work on passenger-boats, or hired out as 
coolies on shore, while the girls stay with their mother 
and propel the family domain until they are given in 
marriage, or, as is sometimes done, sold by their parents. 
for base purposes. 

Marriages between boat-people take place in special 
boats like the ‘* flower-boats,” built for such occasions 
and hired out. The ceremonies last from one to threa 
days and nights, with the firing of crackers, the beating 
of gongs, the chanting of priests, the burning of mock 
money, the display of as much gilt and tinsel, and the 
giving of as grand a feast as the means of the groom’s 
father will allow. Unless the parents of the groom are 
very poor, the young couple begin married life in a boat 
of their own. It may seem strange to refer to the com- 
fort of the couple always depending upon the means of 
the groom’s father ; but a son can hold no property in 
China while his father lives, all the earnings going to 
the head of the family. A father has the power to even 
take his child's life and go unpunished by Chinese law. 

Although there are many clamors from boats which are 
rivals for passengers, o floating crust or an empty bottle, 
the family life in each boat seems singularly free from 
internal jars. The husband’s place is too well defined in 
unchivalric China for him even to allow the tongue-wars 
that are waged in many civilized (?) homes. Theso 
sampan people comparo favorably in cleanliness with 
any similar class that I have seen in five continents. 

The gayly decorated dragon-boats, with their array of 
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oars, 1:ke enormous centipedes with dragons’ heads, are 
only used at the dragon-festival, and so scarcely come 
under the head of ‘‘ boat-life,’” so wo pass on to the 
‘*barber-boat.” These are rough canoes dug out of a 
log and rounded at both ends like a horsc-trough. These 
boats are the hovels of the floating population, and their 
tenants act as scavengers of the flotsam and jetsam borne 
upon the tide. They are small, holding but two or three 
people, and their occupants are the diseased, the infirm, 
the halt and the maimed. The wretchedness one often 
sees in these barber- boats is almost inconceivable. 
These boats furnish the amount of isolation required 
by law for lepers, and many of these wretched creatures, 
who are unable or unwilling to enter the asylums for 
lepers, earn a precarious living paddling around asking 
alms and picking up the broken victuals and other 
refuse that floats upon the water. They hang around 
the chutes of foreign shipping, and struggle for the bread- 
crusts, old bottles, etc., that are thrown down. It secms 
cruel to drive them away, but their noise is as annoying 
as their appearance is disgusting, and to give to one 
would be the signal for the gathering of the clans of 
wretchedness. These boats gather in small fleets, and I 
saw a group of forty-seven, with one or more lepers in 
each, paddling down the Chu Kiang abreast of Canton. 
The most pitiful sight I ever beheld was a poor leprous 
boatwoman fondling her baby. The mother had her 
face horribly disfigured, her fingers and toes eaten 
away, and her wrists kuotted and sore, and yet a smile 
lit up those contorted features ; and she raised her child 
in her crippled arms and kissed it as tenderly as ever 
mother did her first-born babe. Surely there was one 
bright spot in that diseased and tortured life ! 


A PROBLEM which is attracting astronomers to its 
study relates to the earth as a timekeeper. We meas- 
ure time by dividing either the period during which the 
earth revolves arvund the sun, or that in which it turns 
on its axis. By the first method we measure a year; by 
the second aday. The earth, according to some astrono- 
mers, is losing time. Through two causes, the sun’s at- 
traction and the friction, so to speak, of the tides, the 
earth each year revolves more slowly on its axis. The 
speculative question which these astronomers are dis- 
cussing is, whether in the end the earth will stop its revo- 
lution upon its axis and will present always the same 
face to the sun. When that event occurs there will be 
perpetual day in one part of the earth and perpetual 
night in another. But there is no occasion fur alarm. 
The rate at which the earth is supposed to lose time only 
shortens the year by half a second in acentury. There 
are more than thirty-one million seconds in a year. 
Therefore, if the earth ever does cease tv revolve on 
its axis, it will be more than six billion years before it 
will stop. 

Ir is a remarkable fact that, even in cases of intermar- 
riage, the seemingly stronger-minded and more vigorous 
Hungarians are absolutcly powerless to influence the 
Roumanians. Thus the Hungarian woman who weds a 
Roumanian husband will necessarily adopt the dress and 
manners of his people, and her children will be as good 
Toumanians as though they had no drop of Magyar 
blood in their veins, while the Magyar who takes a Rou- 
manian girl for his wife not only utterly fails to con- 
vert her to his ideas, but himself, subdued by her influ- 
ence, will imperceptibly begin to lose something of his 
nationality. 
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FLORAL TRIBUTES. 
By Goprrey TurRNer. 


[‘‘ They have just buried poor between the belfry and the 
great abelo In the churchyard at . Such a sight of wreaths and 
crosses—the former as big as wagon-wheels, the latter as long as gate. 
posts—our simple village fulk never saw before in their lives, and I 
don't suppose are ever like to sec again, Somo of these tributes of 
affection, as I suppose we must Jabel them all, camo from places two 
or threo hundred miles away. Our admiring rustics stared open- 
mouthed at the stephanotis, and the violets, and the rosebuds, and 
the white lilac and jasmine, anJ the lilea aurata, all in a heap under 
acanopy of fog. Curiously enough, among the loose papers in Ss 
writing-case were some scrawlet Ines ho had evidently Intended to 
work up in one of hig never-to-be (inished poems, Poor fellow! He 
was a modern edition of Matthew Bramble, uns: ollt by expurgations, 
I begged tho verses with permission to publish them. Both boons. 
were grante:!, 8o here you have tho last words, probably, that 
ever wrote.”’"—Extract from Private Letter.) 


Let not tho breath 
Of lilies sicken when I sink to death; 
Nor meck white rose 
Bo shattered for that I life's vigil close. 
Let not a flower be wrecked to deck my tomb 
With its dead bloom. 
Let all things live 
That I have loved, that still to mo would give 
Joy by their joyousness, not by my sense 
Of mere pretense 
And pride of base possession. O sweet life, 
Which I would hold a while, but not in strife 
With Nature, be my living pleasure still 
To do the will 
That Nature serves in might and lowliness— 
Mercy no less 
Than law, fixed by decree most merciful! 
Why should it dull 
Life’s lustre, and the fragrance take away 
Of gardens gay, 
And quict haunts by odors long endeared 
To memory, while by constant beauty cheered 
And signs of sunshine through the passing storm, 
To miss one form 
From “the warm precincts of the cheerful day,” 
When night has passed, though I am clay in clay ? 
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By Crawrorp ScotTrT. 


“Do you mind letting me look at your ring ?” 

I started on hearing these words, first, because thev 
were spoken in a coupé that was running between Paris 
and Tours, where I did not expect to hear an English 
voice; secondly, because I felt somewhat alarmed to be 
traveling alone with a man who was thus manifesting his 
interest in a diamond ring, which I had been vain and 
foolish enough to buy the day before in Paris, and was 
now wearing. A hurried glance somewhat reassured me ; 
so I held ont my hand to him, and then something in the 
way in which he examined my recent purchase told me that 
Ihad come across, not a robber, but a diamond merchant. 
He was slightly built and had dark hair and whiskers. 
His features were well cut, and his eyes were blue. I 
think he was older than he looked. He was probably 
fifty or fifty-five, but might have passed for nearly ten 
years less. 

“May I ask what you gave for it ?” he inquired, after a 
brief scrutiny. 

I named the sum. 

“You were done,” he replied ; ‘‘you ought not to have 
paid more than half that price. The stone is faulty, but 
has been very skillfully cut, and that is how you have 
been taken in. Well, I don’t suppose there is one per- 
son out of a thousand who will discover that it is not 
nearly as good as it looks.’ 
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That was certainly some consolation. 

“You are in the trade ?” I hazarded. 

“‘T was,” replied my fellow-traveler ; ‘but I met with 
an adventure that upset me for a time, and was the cause 
of my giving up business. I had acquired a competence 
for a bachelor with inexpensive tastes, but still it was 
against the grain for me to leave off trading and lead an 
inactive life. Indeed, but for certain nervous scruples 
that have taken possession of me, I think I would begin 
dealing again to-morrow. If you would care to hear the 
event to which I refer, and which has affected me so 
greatly, I will tell it to you. There is nothing else to be 
done, and it will help to pass the time.” 


was a great matter. Iwas pretty cute in dealing, and 
never speculated, so that, although the process was slow, 
I gradually acquired a moderate fortune. The first big 
haul I made was when diamonds were first discovered at 
the Cape. I went out, purchased largely, and did sev- 
eral good strokes of business. 

“ After that I went to India, where as a buyer I entered 
into the most extensive transactions I had ever made in 
my life. I then returned to Europe bringing the stones 


with me. At Suez I fell in with a Greek jewel-merchant, 
with whom I was acquainted. He too had been in the 
East, and was now going to Venice to buy pearls, that 
were being sold there. 


I agreed to accompany him, as I 
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I expressed my desire to hear his story ; but had I con- 
jectured what he was about to tell me, I would have 
begged him to hold his peace. 

The reader, however, need have no similar compunc- 
tion about perusing the narrative, as it was the man’s 
wistful eyes and pathetic expression, and, more still, the 
subsequent occasion on which I saw him, that have 
caused his tale to haunt me. 

“‘Tf ever any one,” he began, ‘‘had a right to consider 
himself cosmopolitan, I have ; for my father was of Jew- 
ish extraction, and my mother was French ; I was born 
and educated in New York, and from my youth I have 
traded in London and Paris. I inherited from my father 
a fair amount of capital to start with, and that of course 


thought I might be able to do some business myself, and, 
as I was on my way to Paris, it was not much out of my 
road. We arrived in Venice together, where my friend 
went to stay with a relation, and I to an hotel. Next 
evening I called on him, and he agreed to return with me 
to the hotel and have supper with me. I had somewhere 
else to go, and it was arranged that on my return he 
would join me, and accompany me back. As the gondola 
in which I was seated approached the rendezvous, I saw 
my friend standing close to the water, at the end of a 
narrow passage which led from the house where he was 
staying. It was dusk, but as we approached I could see 
a man stealing up behind him, and, ere I could raise my 
voice in warning, my friend was struck down. Then his 
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assailant, stooping over the motionless body, began to 
rifle it. ‘The two gondoliers, who had also witnessed the 
attack, incited by me, urged the boat forward with the 
utmost speed, and in a few seconds we were upon the 
scene. AsI sprang from the boat the assassin looked up 
and seemed to hesitate whether to attack me, but secing 
the two men coming to my aid, he fled ere I had time 
to reach him, and soon disappeared. My friend was not 
killed, as Thad feared, but had been badly stabbed be- 
tween the shoulders. The robber had evidently con- 
sidered his watchchain and purse as objects too trivial 
for plunder, and had not time to reach a leather bag con- 
taining some very valuable pearls and other gems, which 
was secured in an inside pocket, and had clearly been 
the motive of the crime. 

“Thad only intended to remain a few days, and the 
night before my departure I left the hotel for a little, 
locking the deor of my room as usual, The diamonds 
were in a leather case at the bottom of a strong-box, which 
was full of clothes and other @roperty of little value. I 
thought the diamonds safer there than anywhere else, as 
no one, not even my friend, knew of their existence. I 
was absent not more than an hour and a half, and on my 
return, I went to my room with the intention of going 
to bed. 

‘“*No sooner had I unlocked my door than a strange 
and indefinable dread took possession of me. I saw 
nothing and heard nothing, but I detected a slight and 
peculiar odor of some species of tobacco, or it may have 
been opium. I do not smoke, and the conviction in- 
stantly flashed upon me that in my absence some one 
had entered my room, and, for aught I knew, might still 
be there. My sense of smell is keen, but the effluvium 
could barely be pereeived, and had come, I believed, from 
the clothes or breath of the intruder. There was an 
English waiter in the hotel, and as he happened to be in 
the passage outside, I called him into the room. Then 
with his assistance I began to search the room. We 
looked under the bed, opened the cupboard, and examined 
a curtained recess that served as.a wardrobe; but could 
see nething to justify my suspicions. There was no 
chimney, as the room was warmed by a small stove. 
Had there been a terrace or balcony outside my window, 
I should at once have concluded that an entrance had 
heen effected by that meang ; but with diamonds of such 
great value in my possession, I would not have occupied a 
room of that description, and I knew that there was no- 
thing between my window and the water, which a hun- 
dred feet below lipped the base of the building. I gave 
the waiter a trifle, and asked him to say nothing about 
my suspicions ; for it had just occurred to me that the 
landlord probably had a master-key to my room, and 
might have had some reason to enter it in my absence. 
Yet I had never before noticed in the hotel these strange 
narcotic fumes, which had now almost disappeared, but 
which I shall remember while I live. Though I was no 
longer alarmed, as soon as the man left my room it was 
with some trepidation that I opened my box and felt for 
my gems. They were safe. My mind was almost at 
ease, but I examined more carefully than usual the re- 
volver, which I always kept under my pillow, to satisfy 
myself that it was in a serviceable condition. I then 
went to bed. 

“T think it must have been just after I had fallen 
rsleep, when Iawoke with a start, roused bya slight noise 
near me. Holding my breath, I listened, and distinctly 
heard a creaking sound in the room, as if two boards 
were being slowly parted by means of some instrument. 
The noise stopped for a few minutes, then began again, 


a a a 


MY FELLOW-TRAVELER. 


and went on for several seconds, and stopped as before. 
I,had grasped my revolver and lay motionless, prepared 
to use it. I did not dare to raise an alarm, because, 
for aught I knew, at that very moment I might be ex- 
posed to some deadly weapon, which would be used 
against me if I attempted to summon aid. The know- 
ledge, Siowever, that I was armed and able to defend my- 
self took away the greater part of my fear, even while I 
listened to that mysterious noisé. My belief was that 
two of the boards in the floor, or in the wall, were being 
slowly removed in order to admit some one into the 
room. Iwas ready to fire as soon as I heard a stealthy 
step by my bedside, as I did not doubt that my life 
would be attempted. The room was quite dark ; but if 
my first shot missed, the flash from the pistol would en- 
able me to take good aim with my second. Suddenly 
the nature of the sound altered, and at last I understood 
how it was produced, and knew that the window was be- 
ing slowly opened by some one outside. No ladder was 
high enough to reach from a boat, and the thoroughfare 
which even at night was constantly made of the water 
rendered access by this means impossible. I concluded 
that in my absence some one had entered my room by the 
door, and at the sound of my approach had opened the 
window and gone outside, closing it immediately after- 
ward. But what vampire was this, that for more than 
an hour had clung to a sill barely six inches wide, cr 
had poised himself at so fearful a height upon this nar- 
row ledge? All these thoughts, and many more, passed 
through my mind during the few seconds that Play con- 
scious that I must inflict or suffer instant death. Not to 
speak of the robbery, which I did not doubt was the 
cause of this man’s presence, escape was impossible for 
him except at the expense of my life, and I believed he 
would not hesitate to take it. Only a few nights before 
had I not seen my friend, with less cause, struck down by 
an assassin ? 

“Tt was very dark, but at that moment, through ao rift 
in the dense clouds, the moon shed a flood of light, and 
for an instant, and no longer, between myself and the sky, 
silhouette-like, I saw distinctly the form of a man. He 
held a poniard in his hand and was preparing to step into 
the room. It may have been due to imagination, but I 
believed that I also saw the same diabolical face which I 
had observed in the man who had attacked my friend. 
Without further reflection, and almost instinctively, I 
fired. Following the report of the shot came a convul- 
sive sob, and from the breath of cool air that suddenly 
passed over my face I knew that nothing intervened now 
between me and the night breeze that was blowing through 
the open window. I sprang from bed, and, groping my 
way, I found, as I expected, that the intruder had dis- 
appeared. Putting my hand out of the window, I could 
feel that there was neither rope nor ladder there. I then 
closed the window and secured it. When I had struck a 
light I saw on the sleeve of my niglht-shirt a damp, red 
stain, and knew that when I had put my hand outside 
there was blood upon the sill; but whether it had been 
spilt by my shot or otherwise, of course I coudd not tell. 
Sleep was out of the question now, so I dressed and re- 
mained where I was till it was time for me to goin the 
morning. I said nothing of what had occurred, and 
heard nothing of it; nor from that day till this has any 
intelligence connected with the event ever reached me. 
If the man had a poniard in his death-grasp, and, as is 
likely, was weighted with other heavy weapons, on strik- 
ing the water he would sink like lead. I could not, 
however, forget my terrible experience. JI became nerv- 
ous an] subject to odd fancies, and took to reading 
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looks that treated of the history, virtues, and baneful 
cffects of gems. 

‘* Soon afterward I resolved to retire from business. 
By far the most important of my purchases in the East 
had been avery valuable diamond of great weight. It 
is not easy to find purchasers for stones of this size, as 


there are naturally few who have the means and are will-, 


inz to part with the equivalent in money. This stone is 
still unsold, and lies in the care of my bankers in Lon- 
don. When I have disposed of it, that will be my last 
transaction of this nature. It is a famous diamond, and 
lias an authentic history of many hundred years. It is 
known to have caused the loss of many a life. Ihave no 
doubt that on account of this jewel I was actually fol- 
lowed from India, and, though I only saw him in the 
dark, both from his size and features I believe the plun- 
doerer to have been a native or half-caste. I am also of 
the belief that ere I can get rid of this diamond there is 
still misfortune in store for me.” 

I had now to leave in order to change carriages, and I 
was not sorry to bid my fellow-traveler farewell, as he 
had made me feel eerie. 

Abont a year later I was in Paris, and one morning 
read in @ newspaper an account of the sale of the famous 
jewels of a Russian princess. Several paragraphs further 
oa I read that the body of a murdered man, who was 
unknown, had been found on one of the principal boule- 
yards. A short description followed, which at once sug- 
gested to me my fellow-traveler of a year before on the 
Orleans Railway. I hastened to the Morgue, and found 
my fears realized’; for there lay the diamond merchant, 
who had been fatally stabbed between the shoulders. 
From the information I was able to give, it was concluded 
that he would be known to the large jewel-dealers, and 
as the result of inquiries in a short time the body was 
claimed by friends. I afterward learnt that he had been 
the victim of a deeply laid robbery, as a very valuable 
diamond, which it was discovered he had brought to 
Paris in order to dispose of, was missing, but his purse, 
which contained a considerable sum of money, and his 
other valuables, had been left untouched. 
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THREE LONG GENERATIONS. 


Ir seems scarcely credible that any one who died in 
the Jubilee Year of Queen Victoria's reign should be the 
grandson of a man who lived for twelve years under 
Charles II. Yet this was actually the case with the late 
Captain Maude. His grandfather, Sir Robert Maude, 
was born in 1673; his father, the first Lord Hawarden, in 
1729, and he hipself in 1798. Thus three generations 
have covered 213 years, or an average of seventy-one 
years to a generation, and have lived under ten sove- 
reigns. The first Lord Hawarden, having been born, as 
stated, in 1729, married in 1777 for his third wife a young 
lady of eighteen, who lived to be ninety-two, and died in 
1851. There were thus 122 years between the birth of 
the husband and the death of the wife. Such a case is 
probably unique. 


Ramroap Tcunxers.—The total length of the Severn 
Tunnel is 4 miles and 624 yards; the St. Gothard Tun- 
rel is 9} miles ; Mont Cenis Tunnel, 7} miles ; Arlberg 
Tunnel (Austria), 64 miles ; the Hoosac Tunnel, in Massa- 
chusetts, 43 miles; the Standge Tunnel, on the Lon- 
don and Northwestern Railway, is 3 miles long, and the 
Box Tunnel is rather less. 


DRAMATIC MODE OF EXECUTION. 


A Lerpsic inventor has devised an extremely dramatic 
mode of execution for criminals, which possesses the ad- 
ditional advantage of being painless. The machinery 
consists of a platform nine meters square, approached by 
five steps. In the centre of the platform is a chair for 
the condemned man. Behind it stands a figure of Just- 
ice, holding a pair of seales in hor left hand, the scales 
being movable. Under the platform is placed an electric 
battery, from which wires pass through the legs of the 
chair into the seat and back, terminating in platinum 
plates. If the patient objects to seating himself in the 
chair, he is simply tied in. . Then, after the sentence has 
been read, the executioner takes a stick, breaks it, and 
places the pieces in one of Justice’s scales. This de- 
scends, puts the battery in motion, and ends the matter. 
Death is instantancous and painless. The machine has 
been tried on animals in the presence of a large company 
of invited guests, and is pronounced a success. 
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UNRELIABILITY OF HUMAN EVIDENCE. 


Tue following illustration of the unreliability of hu- 
man evidence is commended both to complainants and to 
impatient critics of those who cautiously investigate 
complaints : 

When Von Ranke, the great historian, who recently 
died at aa advanced age, began to collect facts for his 
histery, a small bridge gave way, and some passengers 
fell into the swift current below. Von Ranke was ab- 
sent, and, on his return the next day, he inquired into 
the particulars of the aecident. 

“*T saw the bridge fall,” said one, ‘A heavy wain had 
just passed over it, and weakened it. Two women were 
on it when it fell, and a soldier on a white horse.” 

‘ST saw it fall,’ declared another, “but the wain had 
passed over it two hours previously. The foot passengers 
were children, and the rider was a civilian on a black 
horse.” 

“Now,” said Von Ranke, ‘if it is impossible to learn 
the truth about an accident which happened at broad 
noonday only twenty-four honrs ago, how can I declare 
any fact to be certain which is shrouded in the darkuess 
of ten centuries ?” 


ANECDOTE OF PETER THE GREAT. 


WHILE traveling in Russia, Peter the Great had to 
take refuge in ® monastery from the inclemency of the 
weather. The monks received him with the greatest hu- 
mility and deference, and prepared a banquet for him. 


One of the young monks presented the monarch with a 


large glass goblet of wine. The young monk stumbled, 
the goblet fell to the flogr and was shattered into a thou- 
sand pieces, beyond the hopes of repair, while most of 
the stomachic disturber went down the back cf Peter's 
neck. 

Furious with rage, Peter the Great sprang to his feet 
and raised his whip, without which he never went out, 
and was about to flagellate the monk several consecutive 
times. The monk, however, felding his arms with dig- 
nity, addressed the Czar as follows: 

“My lord and Czar, not drop by drop, but in a perfect 
gush, are God’s precious gifts poured over thee. May all 
thy enemies come to grief even as this glass has been 
shattered to pieces.” 


Peter the Great was disarmed. Instead of laying the 
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goad on the monk’s back, he made a motion to lay it on 
the table, which was carried unanimously. He also ap- 
pointed the young monk Archimandritten of Patscherky, 
which was the least he could do under the circum- 
stances. This is historical. 


A FAMILY PICTURE. 


A MAN once went to Copley (the father of the great 
Lord Lyndhurst) and caused himself and wife and seven 
children to be all included in a family picture. 

“It wants but one thing,” said he, ‘‘and that is a por- 
trait of my first wife, for this one is my second.” 

“But,” said the artist, ‘‘she is dead, you know, sir ; 
what canI do? She can only come in as an angel.” 


AN AMUSING INCIDENT. 


“Ar a dinner party got up especially to introduce 
me,” says Charles Mackay, ‘‘to some of the leading 
spirits among the Liberals, the one clergyman present 
noted for his more than usual enmity: to the Roman 
Catholic Church, even in a country where all the clergy 
were not only professionally but personally hostile to the 
Pope and all Papal doctrine and pretensions, said in a 
loud voice: ‘Thanks be to God, we have no Pope in 
Glasgow.’ Without pausing to reflect on the possible 
offense I might give, I suddenly ejaculated : ‘No Pope! 
Why, you have a Pope in every parish !’ I had no sooner 
uttered the words than I thought how reckless I had 
been, and would have recalled them had it been possi- 
ble to do so, but was restored to equanimity, if not te 


WHY, INDEED ! 


,  ‘* MAMMA, DEAR, OUGHT ONE TO ask, WHEN ONE DOESN’T KNOW A THING ?” 


‘YES, DARLING. I’VE ALWAYS TOLD YOU TO.” 


‘THEN, WHY DID YOU marry PAPA ?” 


‘*Oh, no ; not at all,” answered the other ; ‘‘she must 
come in as a woman; no angels for me.” 

The portrait was added, but some time elapsed before 
the person came back ; and, when he returned, he had a 
strange lady on his arm. 

“T must have another touch of your brush, Copley,” 
he said ; ‘‘an accident befell my second wife; this lady 
is my third; and she has come to have her likeness in- 
cluded in the family picture.” : 

The painter complied, and the husband looked with 
a glance of satisfaction on his three spouses. Not so 
the lady ; she remonstrated. Out her predecessors must 
go. The artist painted them out accordingly, and had 
to bring an action at law to obtain payment for the por- 
traits which he had obliterated. 


satisfaction with myself, by a burst of applause all round ~ 


the table, and a simultaneous request from half a dozen 
gentlemen to be permitted to drink my health.” 


Fatuers or Great Men.—A writer has just given the 
following as being the occupations of the fathers of the 
great men named: The father of Demosthenes was a 
blacksmith ; of Euripides, a greengrocer ; of Socrates, a 
second-rate sculptor ; of Epicurus, a shepherd ; of Vir- 
gil, an innkeeper; of Columbus, a wool-carder; of 
Shakespeare, a butcher; of Luther, a miner ; of Crom- 
well, a brewer ; of Sixtus V., a swineherd ; of Linnzeus, a 
country minister; of Franklin, a soap-boiler ; of Rous- 
seau, a watchmaker ; of Murat, an imnkeeper. ee 
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JOLI. —‘‘ WHEN HE CAME WITHIN THE SOUND OF MY VOICE, I CALLED TO HIM IN ALL THE ENDEARING TERMS OF A LOVER. 
AT LENGTH I LIFTED HIM UPON THE RING.” —SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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JOLT. 


MIDNIGHT AT THE HELM. 


By Georce Bartow. 
1a 


“Wat seest thou, friend ? 
The frail masts bend, 

Tho ship reels wildly on the tossing deep; 
Thy fearless eyes 
Regard the skies, 

And this broad waste wherethrough white chargers leap; 
Seest thou tho foam ?” 

Pilot,—“‘ I see my home, 
And children on a white, soft couch asleep.” 


It. 


“What seest thou, friend ? 
The tiller end 

Thou graspest safely in thy firm, strong grip; 
Thine eyes are strange, 
They seem to rango ; 

Beyond sea, sky, and clouds, and struggling ship, 
Beyond tho foam.” 

Pilot.—* T see my home— 
Brown cottage-eaves round which the swallows dip.” 


Ill, 


“What seest thou, friend ? 
Black leagues extend 

On all sides round about thy bark and thee; 
Not one star-speck 
Above the deck 

Abates tho darkness of the midnight sea; 
Tho waves’ throats roar——” 

Pilot.— I see the shore, 
And eyes that plead with God for mine and me.” 


JOLY. 
By C. L. HILpRETH. 

Ir it be a crime to believe in humanity and to trust a 
friend, that crime I had committed, and sorely had I 
been chastised for it. I had known and loved Armand 
Duchesne from a child, and when, in his tronble, he 
came to me, I gladly gave him my name as an indorse- 
ment of his good faith. 

He had betrayed me and fled, and to save my namo 
from dishonor I relinquished every acre of my Ancestral 
estate and went forth into the world a rnined man. 

Had it been a mere question of the Joss of wealth, I 
should have felt the blow less, but it severed me from 
the womaa I loved, in the bitterness of my grief, I be- 
lieved for ever. 

Her family wonld never consent to her union with a 
beggar. Nay, could I ask her to share my poverty and 
assist me in the struggle for mere subsistence? So I 
wrote to her, disguising nothing, and released her from 
her engagement. The next day I turned my back upon 
all that I held dear in this life. 

So utier was my downfall that when I reached Villeroi, 
the cathedral town, I had remaining, out of all my 
wealth, only the suit IT wore and a few francs in silver. 

I turned aside from the main road, and, entering the 
square before the cathedral, sat down to meditate. 
There seemed not one ray of hope in the terrible gloom 
which oppressed me. Brought up to no profession—for 


gray wall of the catiedral, with its spire tapering four 
hundred feet into the air, caught my eye. 

An evil inspiration rushed into my mind. A leap from 
one of those small windows, scarcely visible in the 
height of the spire, a swift plunge, one pang, and all 
would be over. 

I walked hurriedly toward the portal of the church, 
firmly resolved upon the decd. As I was about entering, 
my attention was attracted by a placard posted upon one 
of the pillars near the door. I mechanically approached 
it, and read as follows: 


6,000 FRANCS REWARD, 

“The above sum will be paid to any person who will venture 
to mount the spire and attach a cable to the vane. Further par- 
tieulars,” ete. 

Six thousand franes !—the sum which I would have 
thought a srall price for the poorest horse in my stables 
a week before—seemed marvelously large now. With 
six thonsand franes could I not begin anew in life, win 
back my fortune by earnest endeavor, and with it Claire > 
My dream of self-murder was forgotten in the sudden 
revulsion of hope. 

T turned to ask an explanation of the placard from the. 
old sacristan who stood near. 

“Tt is a large sum,” he said, gravely, “but it has 
tempted no one to make the trial.” 

“Why ?” I inquired. ‘Is the feat considered so 
dangerous ?” 

‘Dangerous !” he echoed. “‘ Say rather certain death. 
Last Winter a great storm wrenched the great ball from. 
its socket, leaving it in an unsafe condition. What they: 
want is some brave adventurer who will ascend outside 
the spire and fasten a rope so that the workmen may go 
up and repair it. No one has attempted stch a feat these 
two hundred years, and, in spite of the magnitude of the 
reward no one date try it now.” 

“T will try it,” I said, quietly. 

You ?” cried the old man, starting back. ‘Why, you 
are a gentleman. You cannot—pardon me !—need the 
money ?” 

‘“No,” I replied, my cheek blushing, as I uttered the 
falsehood. ‘It is from the love of adventure—yes, the 
love of adventure.” 

The old man looked at me solemnly, as if he did not 
half believe my words, 

{You will surely be dashed in pieces,” he protested : 
“many strong men and skilled climbers have refused. 
tho task.” 

“It is not a question of strength or skill,” I replied ; 
“it merely requires courage and calmness, and I possess. 
both.” 

The sacristan made no further attempt to dissuade me, 
but, with a look and manner as if he were preceding mo. 
to my execution, led me up the winding stairs of the. 
spire until we reached the last gallery, whence my peril- 
ous ascent was to begin. Here he gave me a few simple. 
instructions, provided me with a stout rope, and, as I 
swung out of the narrow window, bade me Godspeed with 
a mnttered prayer. The spiro of the Cathedral of Villeroi 
is one of the tallest in Europe. It is of stone, highly or- 


who could have dreamed of my father’s son laboring | namented, and, from the pavement to the top of the great 


with his hands like a peasant ?—too proud to ask assist- 
ance, where could I turn for relief in my distress ? 
And Claire, whose smile should gladden my life no 
more with those exquisite visions which love tempts 
from heaven to glorify this world ! 
The thought was more than I could bear. I started 
to my feet and looked wildly around me. Tho massive 


golden ball, rises nearly four hundred feet. The ancient 
architects built their steeples as if they never dreamed 
they might need repair in the future. In the present in- 
stance no means of ascent above the topmost gallery to 
the ball had been provided. I had examined the struc- 
ture, however, and believed I saw a means of accomplish- 
ing my purpose. It was one of such awful peril as to, 
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have forbidden any but one as forlorn as I to have 
thought of it for a moment. 

From the window to the base of the ball the distance 
was seventy feet, the slope very acute, and, except at the 
corners where the blocks of stone were joined octagon- 
ally, 2s smooth as glass, Up these joints ran a vertical 
coping of stone, broken at intervals of ten feet by pro- 
truding ornaments, carved in the shape of the trefoil. 
My plan, the only possible one, was to cast a loop in my 
rope over the trefoil above me, and, clusping the coping 
between my knees, haul myself up the rope. WhenI 
had reached the trefoil I would bestride it, unfasten the 
rope, endeavor to cast the noose over the next above my 
head, and so on. All this I was to accomplish over a 
sheer height of three hundred odd feet. When it is re- 
membered that the trofoils, my sole supports, extended 
but eighteen inches outward from the spire, and were, 
moreover, worn smooth and slippery by the weather, some 
idea of the terrors of my task may be gained. 

But I was desperate. To fail either way meant death 
tome. What difference if my fall was accidental, or the 
self-conscious act of despair? And wasI not warmed by 
the sweetest of all hopes ? To reach the ball, fasten the 
rope and pulley to it, and descend again in safety, was in 
my mind equivalent to winning back my lost betrothed. 
With a firm heart and cool brain, I began my upward 
journey. 

My first glance downward sickened me with an awful 
terror, and I clung frantically to the coping with a sense 
of falling headlong into space. The feeling lasted but for 
a moment. I regained my coolness and looked about 
me. Carefully preparing my rope, I cast it at the trefoil 
above me. It missed and came rattling down, nearly un- 
seating me. I tried again and again, until, at the tenth 
effort, the noose caught and remained firm. Gripping 
the coping between my knees, and the rope in my hands, 
I worked my way along until, panting and exhausted, I 
bestrode the trefoil, ten feet above the window. There I 
clung, resting myself for a moment. 

My next effort took still longer, and, at the end of 
half an hour, I had only mounted twenty feet, with fifty 
still to climb. AsI clung to the second trefoil, o faint 
tumultuous noise reached my ears. 

Looking down, I saw tuat a crowd had collected in the 
square, and was watching my movements with turbulent 
interest. But I paid small heed to it, and soon resumed 
my upward journey. 

My progress became more difficult with each step. 
The trefoils grew smaller and smoother as I mounted. 

A strong wind had arisen, and, by blowing aside my 
noose, compelled me to redouble my efforts ; but I per- 
severed, and at four o’clock in the afternoon reached the 
stone ring supporting the ball. 

As I sat down, panting and dizzy with my labors, a 
tremendous shout from below hailed my triumph. This 
time, in the fullness of my joy, I waved my hand to them 
in response. 

The ring where I sat was about two feet wide, and 
afforded a comfortable, but precarious, resting-place. 

Along its outer edge ran a second ring of iron, as thick 
as a man’s wrist, separated from the stone and held in 
place by braces. It was to this ring that I attached the 
pulley by its hook. . 

Having accomplished this, and shaken loose the rope 
attached to the pulley so that it hung down the side of 
the steeple within reach of a window, I had completed 
my task. 

In doing this, the smaller cord by which I had mounted 
slipped from my fingers and fell out of sight, but as I 


counted upon descending by the other rope, this acci- 
dent did not greatly disturb me. 

With my back to the ball, firmly grasping the stone- 
work to support me against the strong wind, I remained 
a few moments to regain my strength. 

During this interval a slight clanking sound attracted 
my attention. This proceeded from the hook of the 
pulley, which was being tossed to and fro in the gale. 

As [ reached forward to secure it, a fiercer gust dashed 
it aside. The hook bounded from the ring, and in an 
instant pulley and rope plunged out of sight. 

Mechanically looking over, I saw them hanging upon 
@ projecting corbel two hundred feet below. 

For a moment the true meaning of the catastrophe did 
not occur to me; then the full terror of my position 
rushed upon me. I was as utterly separated from the 
world, from all possibility of human aid, as if I had 
been stranded upon a desert island in the mid-Pacific. 

Four hundred feet above the multitude in tho streets 
below me, who would dare the feat which I had accom- 
plished, to save a stranger ? 

Too well I knew if I remained there until my skeleton 
bleached in the sun and storm, none would mount the 
spire. 

The seventy feet I had passed by the aid of a rope I 
could not repass without it. The slope was at such an 
angle that, if I had attempted to slide down it, I should 
have shot into space like an elastic ball. 

No, there was no hope for me. I must die there 
slowly of starvation, or seek a more speedy death by 
my own will ! a. 
- Buta strange revulsion of feeling had taken place in 
my mind. A few hours before I had sought the spire 
with the fixed intention of casting myself down from it. 
Now, I could no more have done it than I could have 
flown. I clung to the masonry, and looked around me 
with despairing eyes. é 

The sun was sinking over the western hills, and the 
valleys were already dusky in the twilight. , 

Below me the throng of people surged to and fro, and 
vague cries seemed to indicate that they had divinel 
something of my peril. I tore a leaf from my notebook, 
and wrote upon it these words: 


“My ropes have fallen. I am imprisoned upon tho tower. 
Unless some brave heart will mount to my aid, I am lost.” 


I attached the paper to my penknife and threw it into 
the crowd. I heard o sudden wild shout. Then there 
were runnings hither and thither, aimless gesticulations ; 
many were upon their knees in prayer, but none came to 
the rescue. 

The sun set and night, bright with its countless stars, 
brooded serenely over my awful anguish. Fires were 
lighted in the square below, and the throng still kept 
their station though I was visible to them no longer. 

As the long hours lapsed away, the first wild terror 
passed from me, and my mind resumed its normal calm. 
T must die, soon or late, what difference did it make ? 
When the pangs of famine became too severe, or my 
cramped limbs would sustain me no longer, one leap and 
my sufferings would be over. With my terror my illu- 
sions fled. I saw how vain my hopes of renewed fortune 
and happiness had been. Had I gained the six thou- 
sand francs, in my inexperienced hands they would have 
but postponed the evil day. My love was lost to me for 
ever, and what was life to me without her ?” 

A sense, almost akin to contentment, stole upon me. 
I resolved that I would neither seek death nor refuse it. 
When the time came it should find me reaily. 
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The sun arose in glory, lighting the golden ball above 
my head, and revealing me once more to the vast throng 
below. A great, solemn murmur reached me. It was 
their farewell to me ; they knew I was doomed. I raised 
my hand and pointed upward. In a moment the whole 
multitude were kneeling, and from the great cathedral 
below me came the sound of the organ and the choir, 
chanting the Miserere—they were singing the service for 
the dead for me. 

After that, as I lay in the shadow of the ball, I fell into 
a doze which must have lasted several hours. I was 
awakened by a 
shrill outery from 
the crowd. Some- 
thing new seemed 
to have occurred. 
Could it be possi- 
ble that some one 
was coming to my 
aid after all? I 
leaned down and 
looked over the 
stonework. Far be- 
low me I beheld a 
small black object 
mounting slowly 
up to the spire. 
What it could be I 
could not at first 
discern. But as it 
came nearer, I saw 
that it was some 
little animal. Then, 
out of the window 
from which I had 
begun my ascent, I 
saw a beautiful fair 
head emerge, anda 
hand waved to me, 
and I understood 
all. 

Among Claire’s 
favorites was a 
small monkey, Joli 
by name, a wonder- 
fully intelligent 
creature, who 
seemed to love his 
mistress with an 
almost human de- 
votion. In my visits 
to the chateau I had 
succeeded in mak- 
ing friends with 
the animal, and 
nobly was he re- 
paying my _ kind- 
ness. In obedience to his mistress’s voice, he was mount- 
ing up the stonework, drawing after him a slender cord 
attached to his waist. 

With the instinctive love of life strong within me 
again, I watched him as he progressed, sometimes hesi- 
tating, either from terror or freakishness, and again 
making a few steps toward me. Often he appeared de- 
termined to return, but a gesture from his mistress im- 
pelled him onward. When he came within the sound of 
my voice, I called to him in all the endearing terms of a 
lover, and never were the features of a friend more beau- 
tiful to me than the odd little face raised to mine. 


FAIR SUMMER DAYS, 


JOLI. 


At length I lifted him upon the ring, unfastened the 
cord, and drew toward me, oh, how cautiously ! a larger 
one, and finally a rope, stout enough to bear my weight. 
It required but a moment to secure it, and, bearing Joli 
on my shoulder, to begin my descent. When I reached 
the little window, and was drawn in by a dozen strong 
arms, my overstrained senses gave way and I fainted. 

I passed through a severe fit of sickness, nursed by the 
devoted woman who, in he: distant home, had devised the 
sole means of saving my life, and who now, in the divine 
perfection of love, yielded her all, herself and her for- 
tune, to me. 

But though I ac- 
cepted the one I 
was enabled to re- 
fuse the other ; for, 
in the course of 
events, it was found 
that my own for- 
tune was not wholly 
lost. Enough re- 
mained to serve as 
the foundation of 
the estate which 
will descend to 
Claire’s children 
and mine. 

Yonder you see 
her, still in the 
beauty of early 
matronhood, with 
her little flock 
about her. And, if 
you examine the 
pediment of the 
new fountain in the 
square of Villeroi, 
you will detect the 
likeness of Joli, 
carven in stone as 
a tribute to his 
many virtues. 


A very valuable 
folio suddenly dis- 
appeared twenty- 
five years ago from 
the Royal Library 
at Berlin, and dur- 
ing that time there 
appeared annually 
search warrants, 
but all in vain. 
Among the most 
eager in the search 
was Dr. S——, who 
died recently. It has since been discovered that the 
doctor had, during those twenty-five years, been using 
the folio to raise his seat. Another official of the same 
establishment had written numberless learned essays, 
which still remained in manuscript, but which he was 
very desirous should be published, leaving orders to that 
effect for his executors. On examination of those papers 
after his death, it was discovered that they were written 
in a cipher of his own invention, of which he had forgot- 
ten to leave the key. 

Tue Navajo Indians make blankets which are so 
closely woven that they will hold water. 
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THROUGH THE ALLEGHANIES 
ON A LOCOMOTIVE. 
By H.W. De Lone. 


I wap just returned from a most de- 
lightful fortnight among the trout of the 


north branch of the She- 
nandoah River, Virginia. 
I had been most hospi- 
tably entertained in true 
Southern style by gentle- 
men to whom I had letters 
of introduction, and feel- 
ing that, indeed, my lines 
had fallen in pleasant 
places, I had bade my 


kind friends ‘‘ good-by,” and was sitting in my hotel at ! 
Staunton waiting for the train to take me to Washington 
and my Northern home. While ruminating on the mu- 
tability of all things earthly, and May days with rod and 
flies along the brookside in particular, the door sud- 
denly flew open, and there, with his white-bearded face 
wreathed in smiles, stood my friend, Major H., General 
Traveling Agent of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway. 


‘* Look here, young man,” 
said he, shaking my hand 
heartily, ‘‘you thought to 
escape me, did you, and 
slide off this afternoon 
without even saying good- 
by? But I heard of you. 
Some of the boys were tell- 
ing me of the great fish 
stories that a certain Yankee 
who had been whipping the 
North River had been foist- 
ing upon them. I recog- 
nized you, and here I am, 
so please explain yourself.” 

‘Why, my dear major,” 
said I, ‘‘I had no idea you 
were in town, or I should 
have never thought of such 
a thing as leaving without 
calling, and it’s very kind 
of you to look a fellow up 
just before he is starting 
for home.” 


KANAWHA FALLS, 


VAN BIBBER’S ROCK. 


‘Just before starting for home!” said the major. 
“Why, what do you mean ?” 

‘Why, I simply mean,” said I, ‘that my vacation is 
over, and at 4:30 I leave for the North.” 

At this the major laughed heartily, and sitting down, 
he drew out his big brier-root pipe, and, smiling the 
while, proceeded deliberately to fill it, and having lighted 
it and surrounded his kind old face with an aureole of 


tobacco smoke, while the 
air was filled with the pun- 
gent aroma of the burning 
weed, he said : 

“Well, allowing me to 
be the judge, I don’t think 
you will tcke the 4:30 train 
for the North. Then, smo- 
king quietly for two or 
three minutes, silencing my 
protestations meanwhile by 
a graceful wave of the hand, 
he went on: ‘‘I have form- 
ulated a plan that you must 
accede to, for though you 
Yankees beat us once, you 
have got to surrender this 
time, and you might as 
well do it gracefully. You 
will take, instead, the 7 :30 
train to-morrow morning 
for a trip west over the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
way to Kanawha Falls.” 
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“But, major ——" I protested. 

‘‘Not a word,” said he, quietly. ‘Do you think I 
would have it said of Major H. that a friend of his from 
the North met him at the gateway of the great pass 
across the mountains, where the waters divide their at- 
tentions between the Atlantic und the Gulf, and was not 
shown the wonders of the New River Canon? No, sir. 
So be ready when I call for you to-morrow morning at 
seven o'clock, for a two days’ trip over the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway ;” and out the old fellow went, leaving 
mo wondering if I were dreaming. 

Looking at my watch, I found it past time for my train 
north, and after writing a couple of letters and dispatch- 
ing a telegram, I settled down to the conviction that I 
was indeed on the verge of a most interesting journey. 

I did well to order an early breakfast for next morning, 
as I had scarcely gotten well into its merits before I 
heard the major’s hearty voice rolling up the stairs from 
the office ; so, desiring to keep intact a hard earned repu- 
tation for punctuality, I hurried through my waffles and 
coffee and joined my friend at exactly 7:10 by the hotel 
regulator. 

‘‘Glad to see you so punctual,” said he. ‘A fairer 
May morning than this never dawned on ‘the Valley of 
Virginia.’ Just the day for sightseeing ;” and pulling me 
away from the counter, where I was paying my bill, he 
seized my valise and led the way to the street. 

The busy little City of Staunton was just waking up to 
a new day of activity as we wended our way toward the 
station, the colored people at this early hour being 
largely in the ascendency. The major had a pleasant 
word for them all, and it was surprising to see the dusky 
faces brighten at each salutation. Arriving at the station, 
wo had ten minutes to spare, und these were passed very 
pleasantly and profitably in making two-minute calls on 
several Chesapeake and Ohio officials, whose offices were 
in and about the building ; and here let me remark that 
the average Virginian can crowd more actual visiting and 
thorough heartiness in two minutes than the more retir- 
ing Northerner can work to the surface in-a full hour of 
steady contact. But promptly on time the train arrived, 
and as our cigars were but fairly started, we took seats in 
the comfortable smoker and settled down luxuriously by 
an open window to take in the magnificent panorama 
about to open to our gaze. 

Buffalo Gap, the first pass through the foothills of the 
Alleghanies, was soon reached by the swiftly meving 
train. At the right Eliot’s Knob, the highest point in 
Virginia, lifted its wooded summit toward the clouds, 
while dimly discernible above the highest trees could be 
seen the signal station of the United States Coast Survey. 
On we sped, gradually rising higher and higher as we 
skirted the great flanks of the North Mountain, and soon 
we were in the very heart of the Alleghanies. At Clifton 
Forge we struck Jackson’s River, which, with the Cow 
Pasture, unites a few miles below and ferms the James. 
Following this river for some distance, and crossing it 
twice, we reached Covington, where the train waited a 
few minutes, and we alighted to look about us. Stroll- 
ing forward to the engine, we found the driver and 
his stoker busily engaged oiling and wiping the great 
machine that had brought us so safely and swiftly thus 
far. The major, after introducing me to the engineer, 
put me under his charge, telling him that ‘‘I was from 
the North, and desired to get as perfect a view as possi- 
ble of the scenery, and to point out the different inter- 
esting bits as we passed.” This he promised to do faith- 
fully, and after giving me a good seat on the leathern 
cushion on the left-band side of the cab, he mounted to 


his place, looked at his watch, and getting the signal 
from the conductor, pulled the bell-rope, and throwing 
over the lever, we slowly glided out of the station. 

It had always been the desire of my heart to ride on 
the ‘‘ machine,” ever since, as a boy, I had stood open- 
mouthed beside the rails as the great puffing wood- 
burners went thundering by. I had longed to clamber 
into that tempting-looking little cab and enjoy the 
novelty of the deafening whisile, the clanging bell and 
roaring steam from its cozy interior, and here I was at 
last in the heart of the Alleghanies mounted on the iron 
horse, with every prospect of a novel and fascinating trip 
before me. Lighting a fresh cigar, and handing one 
to the engineer, I settled down comfortably on my 
leathern cushion for a thorough enjoyment of the beau- 
tiful vistas opening up at every turn of the road. My 
friend at the throttle, with the best of intentions, seeking 
to minister to the pleasure of Major H.'s Northern friend, 
having drawn away from the switches and frogs about 
the station and pulled out upon the main line, gave an 
extra twist to the lever, and the great machine responded 
at once and leaped forward like a ragghorse. Away we 
thundered, waking the echoes of the #ocky gorges as we 
sped along the valley of Dunlap’s Creek, spinning over 
its rushing waters on iron bridges that seemed fearfully 
frail, viewed from my location. Of course I appreciated 
the well-meant courtesy of the engineer as he crowded 
on just a little more steam, but I must confess for the 
first fow miles the scenery went ‘‘a-begging,”’ all my 
energies being concentrated on the one effort of holding 
on. The windows were all open, and with the wind 
rushing in my face and the slippery seat under me, there 
was & constant impression in my mind that I was on the 
point of sliding helplessly out of the rear end of the cab. 
I could look down and see the polished steel driving-rod 
working like lightning and flashing in the sunlight, and 
in spite of myself I could not help mentally calculating 
what the result would be if one end of that connecting- 
rod should become detached and thrash through my 
window. Peering ahead, the rails seemed like small 
wires, and looked so weak and puny that I was morally 
certain they would keep our great, roaring, rocking 
leviathan in place but a few moments. The-road was 
very crooked, and, with shaking nerves, I would look 
ahead and see, just before us, what appeared to be the 
end of the road, with a great wall of rock back of it, and 
as I would hold my breath for the shock my common 
sense told me would never come, the engine would 
heave up on one side, the rocky wall would disappear, 
and there before us would reach that frail track stretch- 
ing on to another curve. The engineer through all this— 
to me — frightful experience stood calmly chewing his 
cigar, the perfect picture of coolness and unconcern. 
With one hand on the throttle and his eye fixed ahead, he 
would pull the whistle and bell, manipulate tie air- 
brakes, slow up at the curves and bridges, look at his 
watch, and perform all the little necessary details with 
a nonchalance that would seem to indicate that the re- 
sponsibility of the safe carriage of that train-load of 
humanity sat lightly on his broad shoulders. Inspired 
by his apparent indifference, and getting somewhat used 
to the motion of the machine, I threw off my fears and 
began to look about me. We were now making the pass- 
age of the Alleghany, and as we sped up the sixty foot 
grade our fireman was kept busy feeding the insatiable 
furnace with pure bituminous coal, while great clouds of 
heavy, trailing, black smoke came puffing from the stack 
and went rolling and tumbling up the mountain-side or 
dropped heavily into the gorges below. 
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Excavations and embankments followed one another in 
rapid succession, and the wonderful triumphs of engi- 
neering skill vied with the natural scenery, as we gazed 
down from our window and saw the great embankment 
over Jerry’s Run, reaching away down below us 185 feet, 
and containing over a million cubic yards of material. 
Passing Jerry's Run, we entered a deep rock ent, and 
svon the mouth of Lewis's Tunnel loomed up black and 
forbidding before us, flanked by the rocky spur of the 
Little Alleghany. Nearer and nearer came that stygian 
portal, and at last, as we plunged into it with a warning 
shriek, I involuntarily ducked my head and bade adieu to 
all things earthly. 

Clang, clang ! went the bell, as we forged through the 
pitchy blackness, sounding like the despairing shrick of 
a thousand lost souls, and it required but a limited 
stretch of the imagination to conceivo oneself in Tophet; 
which conception was not at all weakened as the fireman 
would occasionally open the furnace-door, and the lurid 
light would ilumine the interior of the cab and allow 
fleeting glimpses of the tunnel-walls. But that engineer 
was a puzzle to me. By the light of the furnace-fire I 
could see him calmly peering through the blackness with 
his face as unrufiled and serene as though he were sitting 
at his own table at home surrounded by light and peace, 
instead of standing on the footboard of a locomotive in 
the bowels of a mountain, with a thousand feet of solid 
rock above him. But the 4,000 feet were soon traversed, 
and light—bDlessed daylight !—could be seen faintly 
ahead. Brighter and brighter beamed that welcome ray. 
The western portal was now clearly defined, framing a 
lovely bit of mountain scenery beyond. We were almost 
in the May sunshine again, when, suddenly, two men 
rushed iato the tunnel, swinging their hats and shouting 
so loudly that we could plainly hear their warning cries 
above the reverberations of the wheels. In an instant 
the air-brakes were applicd and the engine reversed, 
and, as we slid out into the light again with our wheels 
all set and rigid, we came to a full stop within fifty feet 
of the caboose of a heavy freight-train that had been toil- 
ing through the tunnel ahead of us. I don’t know just 
what sort of an expression there was on my face as the 
engineer looked comically toward me and quietly said : 
‘“*Well, we came mighty near making kindling wood of 
that fellow’s dogcart, didn’t we ?” 

I failed to see the funny side of this incident. 

We were now on the divide, having crept up the water- 
shed, where all streams run eastwardly to the Atlantic. 
The descent was very gradual, and the grades far easier 
than upon the eastern slope. The passes seemed spe- 
cially designed by nature for a perfect tourist’s route : in- 
comparable scenery, low grades, and sufficient elevation 
to afford the best of views, particularly from the windows 
of an engine-cab, where I sat enraptured, drinking in the 
ever-changing panorama. 

At the White Sulphur Springs I bade my engineer 
“* Good-by,” and, dismounting from the iron horse, I 
wag joined by the major, and we were driven to the Cal- 
well House, where, after discussing a good dinner, we 
sallied forth for a walk about this celebrated resort. 

The White Sulphur Springs have been well called the 
** Saratoga of the South.” The natural advantages of this 
locality for a Summer watering-place are unsurpassed. 
Situated in a beautiful valley, and yet in a region 
clevated sufficiently for the purest air and a subdued 
temperature, they combine all those conditions so desira- 
ble to the invalid and tourist. The accommodations are 
first-class in every particular. A monster hotel, with a 
dining-room 300 feet long, capable of seating 1,200 people 


‘comfortably, and requiring a force of waiters 200 strong, 


is one of the wonders of the place. A drawing-room and 
ball-room, of corresponding size, are also connected with 
the hotel. All about the beautiful wooded lawn are rows 
of neat white cottages, built in true Southern style, with 
wide verandas. ‘These are designated as Alabama Row, 
Louisiana Row, Paradise Row, Georgia Row, Baltimore 
Row, ete. The people occupying these cottages all dine 
at the hotel, and one can imagine it a lively sight in the 
height of the season, when 1,200 people get down to 
work, as only Americans can, at dinner-hour. 

The spring, situated in the midst of the lawn, is coy- 
ered by a substantial pagoda, and gushes into a stone 
basin at the rate of thirty gallons per minute, and this 
yield never varies in the driest time. The water is cold 
as ice, and, for sulphur-water, very agreeable to the 
taste. Before the war, when money was plenty Sonth, 
this place was crowded annually, many planters driving 
through from their homes with their carriages and re- 
tinues of servants. The war, of course, did away with 
this, but now that peace and prosperity reign again, 
the ‘‘old White” is taking the front rank once more as 
a popular resort. Northern people are, also, rapidly find- 
ing out its desirability, and what was once an exclusively 
Southern watering-place is now enjoyed by representa- 
tives from every State in the Union. 

Iwas not permitted to see the Springs in their full 
glory, being about & month in advanee of the fashionable 
throng, but, through the courtesy of the proprietors, I 
was shown everything worth seeing. We staid all night 
at the Springs, and at 9:45 the next morning I mounted 
tho engine of Train 3, and started west again. 

Our course now lay along the beautiful Greenbrier 
River, that weund like a satin ribbon below us, always in 
sight and developing fresh attractions at every curva 
Past Caldwell, Ronceverte, Alderson, Lowells, Talcott and 
Greenbrier we sped, arriving at Hinton at 11:35. Here the 
road strikes the New River, that wonderful mountain 
stream, and sticks to it persistently for twenty-one miles, 
until, mingling its waters with the Gauley, it becomes the 
Kanawha. We were soon thundering down the New River 
Caiion, and, if the scenery was grand before, that which 
now opened to my astonished eves at every bend of the 
road was sublime. On my left, within a stono’s throw of 
the track, the New River, sometimes broad and quiet as a 
Summer lake, rippled along ; then the gorge suddenly 
narrowigg, the contracted waters rushed, tossing through 
the gap, to come to rest again beyond. The Falls of the 
New River, a few miles below Hinton, are not remarka- 
ble for their height, but their roughness and jagged ap- 
pearance, falling as they do in an irregular line over 
huge boulders. On my right, the mountains towered 
above, while, on the opposite side of the river, an almost 
perpendicular wall of green, dipping to the water's 
edge, arose hundreds of feet in the air. 

We were now passing through a veritable sportsman’s 
paradise, the woods being full of deer, bears and wild- 
turkey, while every little stream that came dancing down 
the mountain gorges was alive with the speckled trout. 
During all this twenty-one mile ride our ponderous en- 
gine and its following train seemed greatly out of place, 
and I felt almost like an interloper for being a party to 
anything that should interfere with this primeval soli- 
tude. Was it not enough that the river should rush and 
roar, and the winds sigh through the tuneful pines, and 
the singing-birds make glad melody, without man inter- 
fering, and, with sounding ax and ringing pick and bar, 
hew out a rocky pathway through this peaceful gorge 
and drive his thunderous iron steeds along the river's 
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banks ? There were no habitations, no stations, no signs 
of life, save now and then a rude flatboat or primitive 
ferry, while an occasional water-tank relieved the dull 
monotony of the shining rails stretching out ahead. It 
was hard to believe that, away at the top of this 
canon, there were fine farms and comfortable homes scat- 
tered all along; verdant hills, grazed by herds of con- 
tented cattle and sheep; waving grain-fields and blos- 
soming orchards; but it was even so, and West Vir- 
ginia boasts no better general farming section than that 
bordering the great gulf of New River. 

When Nature in some great convulsion, zeons ago, rent 
this wonderful cafion, she left exposed great stores of iron 
and coal. I could see it cropping out everywhere, free as 
water. At intervals we would get glimpses of great 
chimney-stacks, showing that the blast furnaces were at 
work reducing the precious ore, while lateral roads were 
often seen branching off from the main line leading to 
extra rich deposits further in the mountains. Bitumin- 
ous, splint and cannel coal abound, and my engineer 
whispered that oil indications are most excellent. In 
fact, I could see, as I whirled along, that Northern capi- 
tal was all that was necessary to develop this region into 
a mineral-producing condition second to none in the 
world. 

At Quinnimont we crossed the New River on a magni- 
ficent iron bridge, and followed it down to its junction 
with the Gauley, when its name suddenly changes to the 
Kanawha, that splendid feeder of the Ohio. On the op- 
posite side of the river, now doubled in volume, arose 
the beetling crags of Hawksnest, its rocky crest rising 
more than six hundred feet above the water. It is said 
this cliff is named from the numerous hawks that for 
ages have utilized its inaccessible ramparts for nesting 
purposes. Down the sounding gorge we thunder, 
through tunnels, over bridges, nothing but rock, rock, 
rock, all about us; no verdure, nothing but the dash- 
ing water and the never-changing gray of the rocks. 
Suddenly, as if by magic, we dash from the cafon. The 
crags melt away into green, billowy hills. The rushing 
river expands into a peaceful, plucid lake. All about us 
are waving grain-fields, orchards and tasteful ,homes. 
The passage of the Alleghany has been made, and we are 
safe on the other side. The engineer pulls the whistle ; 


FALLS OF NEW RIVER. 


JERRY’S RON. 


the train slackens ; a glance at the river shows its broad 
expanse dropping over a ledge; we halt at a neat little 
station ; the conductor calls out ‘‘ Kanawha Falls,” and 
my trip isover. The major joins me on the platform, and, 
after ordering a dinner of ‘‘ blue cats,” pilots me about 
the place. Kanawha Falls is a great resort for tourists 
and sportsmen during the Summer, and the comfortable 
and spacious Falls House offers ample accommodations 
for all. The scenery and air are delightful ; cool, shady 
glens pierce the mountain-sides, and the river teems with 
salmon, bass, blue and mud cat. I was shown the head 
of a salmon weighing thirty pounds, and felt my sport- 
ing instincts rising to such a degree, that, had not the 
dinner-bell sounded at that critical juncture, I would 
fain have borrowed a rod and pulled out upon the river, 
oblivious to dinner and the rapidly approaching train- 
time. The ‘ blue cats ” were done to a turn, and we had 
just time to discuss them rationally, when the eastern 
train came along. 

‘“You won’t try the passage of the Alleghany in the 
cab to-night, will you ?” queried the major, as the train 
pulled up. 

‘“‘No, I think not,” I answered. ‘‘I believe a Pullman 
sleeper is good enough for me.” 

As I would awaken occasionally at the stops during the 
night, and turn over in my berth to hear 
the rushing river far below me, I could 
not help picturing the possibilities of a 
night-ride on the ‘‘machine,” and as I, 
with huge content, 
settled down to 
sleep again, I con- 
gratnlated myself 
most heartily 
that my trip 
“Through the Al- 
leghanies on a Lo- 
comotive” hac 


been made in the 
daytime. 
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SPANISH DECOY BULLS. 
By Harr AYRAULT. 

“You are always preaching to me of the sagacity 
and superior intelligence of dogs and horses,” said my 
Malaga friend ; ‘‘so to-night I want you to come with 
me and witness the wonderful intelligence of an animal in 
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When I left home, under escort of my friend, the moon 
was shining in all her glory, but the dawn of day is so 
rapid here, and the twilight so short, that the sun’s rays 
seem actually to chase the shy and chaste goddess, as she 
hurriedly retreats from his ardent and rapid advance. 

The bull-ring had been erected in the beautiful Plaza, 
from whence a strong wooden balustrade had been raised 
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whom you would least suspect it, the cabresto, or decoy 
bull. You are aware there is to bo a bull-fight in the 
Plaza in a day or two, and, if your humanity hinders 
your giving countenance to so barbarous a diversion, 
then it can, at least, sanction the prelimiuary sight of the 
encierro, or shutting in of the bulls. So, if you'll con- 
sent to the getting up so early, I'll call for you at 
about 4 a. Mm.” 


that reached, gradually increasing in width, to the out- 
skirts of the town. From an upper corridor we obtained 
a full view of its winding length till it was lost in the 
open country. 

We had but just installed ourselves, when my atten- 
tion was directed to a dark, rapidly advancing mass, 
which I soon discovered to be mounted picadores, armed 
each with a very long and sharp lance, who headed ana 
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surrounded the cavalcade of wild and maddened bulls. 
These, again, were more immediately hemmed in by bulls 
taught to place themselves between their wild compan- 
jons and the horses, as, otherwise, both horse and rider 
would be in jeopardy of their lives. 

On, on they rush, madly plunging, galloping, strug- 
gling, surging, raising volumes of dust and vapor as they 
advance, while their snorting and bellowing reaches us 
from afar, like the boom of angry waves washing a dis- 
tant shore. As they near the mouth of the balustrade at 
full gallop, the cabrestos fall baeck—with the exception of 
one, who carries the bell of preeedenee round his neck, 
and who keeps immediately behind the mounted picador 
—and, allowing the other animals to enter the inclosure, 
the devoy bulls crowd close behind them to prevent 
their turning back. 

The doors of the Plaza are wide open. On they rush 
through them, with foaming mouths, blood-shot, glaring 
eyes and heaving, panting sides, to the other extremity of 
the Piaza, and through another door. I stifle a scream— 
being of the feminine persuasion—for the gallant picador 
in front, but his horse adroitly bounds aside while the 
maddened crowd rush through, still closely followed and 
hemmed in by the decoy bulls, until the dozen wild 
ones passing the door of their pen, their duty ends, and 
they retreat in order, leaving only their leader—him of 
the bell—within. 

Quick as lightning the doors are slammed to, and now 
nothing but the deep roars and bellows of the infuriated 
creatures, who find themselves inclosed in a small circu- 
lar court, surrounded by a high wall, and perforated by 
loopholes, through which the excited public peer at 
them, is to be heard. In the meantime the cabresto 
who has headed them and led them into the encierro 
keeps close to the door, tinkling his bell to give notice of 
his being there. At an auspicious moment the door is 
cautiously opened enough for his egress, which is always 
made face to the foe, keeping them with his horns from 
escaping from.their prison. The instinct, or education, 
or both combined, of these cabrestos so delighted me, 
that I determined to find out all about them, and, for 
that purpose, I proceeded with my servant to the dwell- 
ing of the picador who trains them, to inquire into his 
method. 

We were shown into a room attached to the Plaza, 
where stretchers and mattresses and various conven- 
iences and alleviations for the use of the wounded were 
littered about, while on the table a temporary shrine to 
the Virgin was erected by some relatives, or sweetheart, 
of some one of the actors in the coming struggle. It was 
lighted up by wax tapers, and fresh flowers garlanded 
and bestrewed it— fresh as the fervent prayers that those 
simple hearts offered for the safe deliverance of the be- 
loved from the coming perils. 

Presently Don Hernan, the owner of the cabrestos, en- 
tered ; a short, thickset man, with a round, bullet head, 
covered with closely cropped iron-gray hair; a strong 
and determined jaw, bespeaking an iron will, which im- 
pression the restless, piercing black eyes bore out; a 
courteous manner, making me welcome directly I had 
stated the object of my visit. He seemed well pleased at 
the admiration I expressed for his pets, and, after think- 
ing a moment, he said : 

‘*Come, gracious sefiora, to the encierro to-morrow, and 
I wiil show you whether my bulls are well trained cr 
not. You will own that they are as well disciplined as 
an army.” . 

As he spoke four or five other picadores came into the 
room, and every hat was raised as they were presented to 
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me by name, and told that I, though a foreigner, was a 
lover of the land of ‘‘ La Virgen Purissima.” 

The first and famous picador (Alfonso) handed me a 
glass of wine, begging for my good wishes for his success, 
which I emptied, making an appropriate speech, and 
leaving them amid their vivas in my honor. 

True to my appointment, the next morning found me 
in the place assigned for Don Hernan's rehearsal, and 
soon after he rode by with his cavalcade of cabrestos, bow- 
ing to mein my box. Wheeling around directly in front 
of me, he called upon his escort to guard his horse. 
One from the crowd immediately stepped to the front 
and preceded him, while two others ranged themselves, 
one on either side, their horns meeting in front of the 
horse's chest ; and three, walking abreast, fell to the rear, 
his four companions — picadores — following, and being 
surrounded by the remaining cabrestos. With a shout 
Don Hernan started off at full gallop around the Plaza, 
the bulls keeping pace and position perfectly. 

Without slackening his speed, he shouted: ‘‘ Now to 
the right !"— suiting his action to the word. ‘‘ Now to the 
left !’— still at the same rapid pace. ‘‘ Now cross over !”’ 
they obeying with such promptitude and precision that 
the horses were never for a moment exposed. ‘‘ Halt!” 
and he reined his spirited charger so suddenly as almost 
to bring him on his haunches; but the bulls were equzl 
to the occasion, halting just as suddenly. He then 
ordered them to fall to the rear. They immediately 
separated from the horses and obeyed his mandate, and 
so they left the Plaza, not, however, before they had all 
saluted me, backing down before me to the ‘ Seiiora, 
esta ved. servida !” of their master. 

When I went to thank Don Hernan for the pleasure 
he had afforded me, he was charmed with my delight 
and enthusiasm over the wonderful ovolutions of lis 
animals. 

“Then, sefiora, you never see anything like that in 
your country ?” he inquired. 

“No,” I answered. ‘Is it not next to impossible to 
teach them ?” 

Ho explained that the difficulty was in teaching the 
first set. “They afterward almost taught cach other. 
When they went to select the bulls needed for an enter- 
tainment, his horse was always guarded as I had seen, 
and followed by the others. Advancing cautiously into 
the herd, he touched the bull selected with his long 
lance, when some of the cabrestos quietly surrounded 
him and Inred him away from his fellows. The others 
chosen were brought successively by the cabrestos to 
where the first had halted, until, the requisite number 
detached, the march began, the picador in front, fol- 
lowed by the bell-wearing bull, the wild bulls being 
completely surrounded and hemmed in by the cabrestos ; 
and outside of all the other picadores, ready with their 
lances to prod any bull who might attempt to escape 
through the magic circle that lured them to their de- 
struction. 

Starting off at a leisurely pace, so not to attract the 
attention of the herd, nor startle the wild prisoners, they 
gradually accelerate their walk into an amble, then a 
trot, until they arrive at a little distance from the town 
they are destined for. Here they halt, and are allowed 
to graze with the cabrestos until midnight or dawn of 
day, when they are brought to the Plaza, as above de- 
scribed. But before this final ‘‘run in” the decoy bulls 
are shown the way from where they halt to the Plaza, 
where their charges must be driven. Once shown the 
route, they never forget it. 

“Ah, sefor,” I said, ‘‘and if your gallant horse had 
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stumbled when you wero rushing on in front of those 
ferocious animals to the Plaza ?” 

““Lady,” he answered, with true Spanish gravity, ‘it 
would have deprived me of the great satisfaction I have 
lad in giving you the pleasure you are good enough to 
express as having received from seeing the evolutions of 
my cabrestos ; for had my horse stumbled then I should 
unavoidably have been trampled to death. Lady, I kiss 
your feet. Command me as your servant in all things, 
and adios.” 


EELS. 
By W. F. Nezson, 


‘‘Mos7 men are agrecd,” says Izank Walton, correctly 
expressing, no doubt, the prevailing opinion among con- 
temporary bon-vivanis, ‘‘ that the eel is a most dainty 
dish ;” and he further assures us that it was esteemed by 
the Romans, ‘‘the Helena of their feasts, and the queen 
of palate pleasures ;”’ nor, in days more recent, have its 
external attractions of form and coloring, elegant gyra- 
tions, its social, and even, as we are told, affectionate dis- 
position, failed to secure for it the somewhat exaggerated 
admiration of a distinguished French naturalist — the 
Comte de Lacépéde. Opinions such as these, however, 
have been far from universally held; the Jews, great 
epicures in the matter of fish, were forbidden by Moses 
to eat of any species without scales or fins—a prohibition 
probably referring to certain fishes of the Nile and Lake 
Tiberias, yet applied, however incorrectly, to eels, whose 
serpent-like form they held in abomination, and of whose 
flesh they refuse to partake; and throughout the north 
of England and in Scotland, not. less becanse of their 
peculiar conformation, than by reason of their supposed 
unwholesomeness, the prejudice against them is likewise 
strong. 

Confused as may have been the notions which pre- 
vailed among the Greeks and Romans with regard to the 
nature, origin and habits of ecls, honest Walton is cor- 
rect enongh when he assures us that they were held in 
much esteem as an article of fashionable food. Thus, in 
the time of Aristophanes (B.c. 439), the price demanded 
for an eel from Lake Copais, in Boeotia (still famous for 
its eels), was as much as tho equivalent of sixty cents; 
and denunciations against contemporary fish ‘‘ rings,” os 
seeking to convert luxurious cravings into a source of 
extravagant profit, were indulged in, even as among our- 
selves like murmurings are occasionally heard. The 
Greeks, at this time, served up eels with beet-root, and 
sometimes also boiled in salt and water with marjoram 
and other herbs ; and among the Romans, they were kept 
at hand in fishponds ready for table ; and Pliny tells us 
that when the waters were troubled by storm and flood 
toward the Autumn of the year, they were taken in con- 
siderable numbers in the Lago di Garda. 

The difficulty of grasping an eel has given rise to many 
a proverb. ‘Every one knows,” says Dr. Badham, ‘that 
the attempt to hold an eel with the naked hand is as vain 
as to try to detain a pig by the tail after it has been well 
soaped.” The fig leaf was used in ancient Egypt (where 
eating fish was proscribed, and the eel held in abhorrence 
as the embodiment of an evil demon) for the purpose of 
obtaining a firm grip ; and the hieroglyphic representa- 
tion of the eel held up by the tail is stated by Belzoni to 
have denoted a man engaged, as too many amongst us 
unfortunately are, in vain pursuit of mere desert mirages, 
which are only discovered to be illusions when we seek 
to draw from them the longed-for draught. 


England has few varieties of cels, three at most—tho 
sharp nose, the blunt nose or frog-mouthed, and the 
medium-nosed eel or snig, which is almost peculiar to 
the Hants and Worcestershire Avons. The first-named 
is most common; and the blunt-nosed eel is distin- 
guished from the others by his foul feeding and exceed- 
ing fierceness, seizing his prey, in fact, much as a terrier 
does a rat, and being, moreover, coarse and worthless for 
the table. An eel weighing half a dozen pounds is con- 
sidered a large fish, though Yarrel mentions having seen 
at Cambridge the skins of two of the sharp-nosed variety, 
captured in a fen dike near Wisbech, sole tenants of 
their watery home, which weighed together no less than 
fifty pounds. In default of a sufficient supply of fish, 
eels will devour greedily worms, spawn, insects, ctc., 
now and again assisting digestion by a nibble at cress 
or such other aquatic plant as may chance to come in 
their way. 

Volumes have been written, and theories the most ex- 
traordinary have at one time or other prevailed, on the 
subject of the birth of young eels. Thus, Aristotle, 
thongh correct enough in some of his information, for in- 
stance, as to their migration to the sea, nocturnal habits 
and dislike to cold, yet believed they sprang from mud, 
and were the offspring of putrefaction; while Pliny’s 
notion, that they rubbed themselves*against rocks, when 
the scrapings became endowed with life, was at least 
equally absurd. Walton suggests that they are bred, as 
Virgil supposed bees were produced, from the dead body 
of an ox; ‘‘which seems probable,” he adds, ‘‘ when we 
consider the stories told of barnacles and young goslings 
bred by the sun's heat ond the rotten planks of an old 
ship, and hatched of trees.” Schewenckfield believed 
that they came from the gills of a carp ; and Helmont 
gives the following strange recipe for their production : 
“Cut up,” he recommends, ‘‘two turfs covered with 
May dew, and lay one upon the other, grassy sides in- 
ward, and thus expose them to the heat of the sun; ina 
few hours will spring from them an infinite quantity of 
eels; and chopped horsehair thrown into water was, 
and in certain parts of the country still is, credited with 
being a never-failing source of their supply. An opinion, 
far less unreasonable, that eels were viviparous, was held 
until recent years; now, however, there scems to be no 
room for doubting that they are oviparous, and shed 
their spawn by preference in the sand of an estuary or 
harbor, about the month of April. Yet is it as equally 
certain that in many situations eels never migrate at all, 
but wax fat and flourish in isolated ponds having no 
communication whatever with the sea. Ata meeting of 
the British Association, some few years ago, a gentleman 
stated that he observed, one August day, a number of 
young eels rise up through an opening in the sand in the 
bottom of a emall stream; and Mr. Young, digging 
during October in the banks of the River Shin, found 
the ground, at a depth of from five to fifteen inchs, 
actually alive with young eels, some of them scarccly 
hatched. 

- There are then, as it would seem, two annual migra- 
tions of eels, one from, the other toward, the sea; the 
former of young eellings in early Summer, the latter of 
the large eels, who, upon experiencing the cold of the 
Autumn rains, seek a return to warmer estuary water. 
These latter, unlike their offspring, but possibly having 
learned wisdom by painfully acquired experience, love 
darkness rather than light, so that their movements are 
arrested by the very faintest moonbeam. Not so the young 
eels or elvers, whose migration from the sea is deseribed 
by all observers as a spectacle of remarkable interest. 
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Firm believers in the virtues of Mr. Lincoln’s policy of 
“‘ pegging away,” these tiny creatures pursue the object 
they have in view with a dogged determination not un- 
worthy the imitation of the younger members of another 
and higher order of being. Sir Humphry Davy, in July, 
1823, witnessed their ascent at Ballyshannon, and de- 
scribes the mouth of the river under the fall as black- 
ened by innumerable young eels, about the length of the 
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nor were fully twenty feet in height barriers by any 
means inaccessible to the energy of these persevering 
little creatures. In some rivers, as the Thames and 
Severn, the migration is known as eelfare, of which 
The baby-eels journey 
by day and rest by night, and Mr. Jesse furnishes a de- 
lightful description of their passage up the Thames be- 
tween April 30th and May 4th, 1832. They were about 
three inches in length, and it 
was estimated that from six- 
teen to eighteen hundred per 
minute passed a given spot, 
the column advancing by one 
bank, and never by both sides 
ata time, at the rate of about 
a mile and a quarter per hour. 
Thus they journey, now resting 
beneath the shelter of a stone, 
now diving beneath the sand ; 
at one time associated as in 
long ropes, at another pursu- 
ing their course promiscuously, 
yet ever exposed to the hostil- 
ity, if not of their own race, 
at any rate of man. 

Thus we hear of young eels, 
no longer than a_ knitting- 
needle, being conveyed by 
cartloads into Exeter to be 
fried into cake, of poultry be- 
ing fed on them, and even of 
the land being manured with 
them. Frank Buckland, writ- 
ing to the Field, June, 1863, 
describes how he_ received, 
through the kindness of a 
friend, four cakes, composed 
entirely of young eels which 
had come up to Langport on 
the River Parrett with the first 
flood tide of March. 


“They are about three or four 
inches long,” ho continues, “and 
came in a continual shoal about 
eighteen inches wide, without ces- 
sation for some days, always 
against the stream, and close to 
the left bank. Women catch them 
at night by means of a canvas bag 
attached to a loop at the end of a 
long stick to which is fixed a lan- 
tern, They are thrown into a tub 
of water, which cleanses them, and 
then boiled and pressed into cakes, 
which are cut into slices and fried, 
making the most delicious food. 
Sometimes they are so numerous 
that the people feed pigs with 
them.” 


EELS.— AN EELFISHER’S DILEMMA. 


finger, persistently urging their way up the rock by its 
side. Thousands, we are assured, fell victims to their 
resolve, yet, as though emulating the determination of 
the stormers of Badajoz, the survivors pressed onward 
over the moist bodies of the slain ; using them, indeed, as 
an improvised scaling-ladder, by whose aid their further 
onward prcgress might be made good. Some, pushing 
their way through wet moss, or adhering to the carcasses 
of such of their brethren as had already perished, were 
observed attempting the ascent of perpendicular rock, 


At the floodgates of the 
waterworks at Norwich, and at 
the locks at Teddington and Hampton, the young eels 
have been observed actually scaling the wooden sup- 
ports. Many die and stick to the posts, others climb a 
little higher to meet ere long the fate of their quondam 
companions; yet, after a while, a layer of glutinous 
corpses is formed from this forlorn hope, adhering to 
which those who come after are ultimately enabled to 
triumph over the difficulties of the passage. A still more 
curious instance of the means which eels will employ to 
accomplish their migrations is recorded by Mr. Couck. 
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In the neighborhood of Bristol he tells 
us of a pond adjacent to a running 
stream, but separated from it by a 
bank on which was a large tree, whose 
overhanging boughs dipped into the 
waters of the pool. By means of these 
branches the young eels climbed into 
the tree, and dropping thence into the 
stream beneath, migrated to far-distant 
waters. In Ireland haybands are some- 
times suspended over the rocky parts 
of rivers, and the eels thus assisted in 
overcoming such obstacles as might 
otherwise serve to bar their passage. 

Eels have many enemies, as otters, 
polecats, rats, waterfowl1—such as 
herons and swans—to say nothing of 
the carnivorous pike and salmon, king 
of freshwater fish. The polecat is a 
most expert fisherman, and shrewdly 
tracks out the eel’s retreat, what time, 
during the prevalence of severe and 
long-continued frost, they ascend the 
field-ditches and open drains. At such 
seasons, in search of his prey, he will 
halt at every opening in the ice, and, 
carefully inserting his forepaw, feel 
about for any eels who may have ap- 
proached the aperture for air; and traces may not sel- 
dom be found which prove incontestably that the wily 
angler has succeeded in dragging forth his victim. 
Rats, too, have been observed patiently seated by the 
water’s edge, near the mouths of drains, engaged in 
“contemplative recreation,” to reappear ere long on 
terra firma with a good-sized eel, whose struggles, by 
no means unfrequently, compel the whilom successful 
captor to let fall his prey once again into the water. 
Nor is the result altogether a foregone conclusion when 
heron and eel strive for victory and life; more than 
one instance being known in which the agony of the 
fish, pierced by the bird’s powerful bill, has caused it so 
to twine itself around the neck of its foe that flight has 
been hindered, even if death have not ensued ; nor, in- 
deed, is an active eel very easily induced to enter, much 
less to remain within, the capacious stomach of the 
cormorant. 

Among British fishes the eel is the solitary instance 
exemplifying the adventurous gypsy habits of certain 
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tropical types. As the shoals of young elvers ascend the 
rivers in countless numbers, detachments will break off 
from the main body at each tributary or affluent, leaving 
the “central column to wriggle onward up the original 
channel, and setting forth on fresh exploring expedi- 
tions. Scenting, as it were, the pools from afar, the 
little eellings hesitate not to strike boldly across country 
toward water entirely separated from that which served 
as their former highway. So, also, with eels who have 
attained to months, if not years, of discretion, and whose 
ponds have dried up beneath the malign influences of 
the Dog Star; these make for the nearest fresh water, 
their gills meanwhile moistened from a pouch-like dis- 
tention of the skin about the neck, which they fill with 
water, so carrying a sufficient supply along with them. 
Dr. Hastings tells us how a friend of his was walking in 
his park one evening, when his attention was called to a 
fine eel quietly making his way through the long grass, 
and, on further examination, a considerable number were 
discovered leisurely proceeding toward a range of stews 
from the sheet of water whence they had 
set out. At such times eels have been 
taken on land by means of a hook baited 
with worm, and set to catch birds ; others 
have been discovered cut in two by the 
scythe ; and others again have been known 
to devour peas newly sown, of which it 
is said that they are passionately fond. 
Eels are capable of some degree of 
domestication. They are attracted, it is 
pretended, by music and agreeable scents ; 
and when kept in ponds, and so prevented 
from joining in the Autumnal migration of 
their kind, will come to the surface on the 
approach of any one whose appearance 
they recognize, and even play with the 
fingers of those to whom they are ac- 
customed. In Otaheite, where they are 
fed until they attain an enormous size, 
they will rise to the surface at the sound 
of a whistle, and eat from a familiar hand. 
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When Terracina, an Italian seaport, was besieged by 
the Turks, the inhabitants, we are told, vowed an annual 
tribute of twenty thousand eels to St. Benedict, if he 
would intercede for them in their hour of danger. So 
potent was the influence of the eels, or so keen the re- 
membrance of bygone gastronomic delights, that, in the 
course of very few days, the siege was raised ; the pro- 
mised tribute being gratefully handed over to the monks 
even down to modern times. 

In England, Turner, in his ‘‘ History of the Anglo- 
Saxons,” assures us that, even as early as the fifth cen- 
tury, a portion of the marshy lands was regularly appro- 
priated to the brecding of eels; and when Archbishop 
Thomas & Becket traveled in France no less a sum than 
twenty-five dollars was expended on a single dish of 
the fish for his grace’s table. Ely is said to be named 
from the fact that the reuts were formerly paid in cels, 
the lords of the manor being entitled to upward of a hun- 
dred thonsand annually, and in the time of Henry VIL, 
the fisheries of Sion Abbey (supposed to have comprised 
the well-known Eel Pio Island) formed no inconsiderable 
portion of the resources of the establishment. 

Despite all the interest evinced in these delicacies, 
their consumption was never considered to be altogether 
favorable to health. Thus Fuller remarks: ‘Grant them 
never so good, excess is a venomous sting in the most 
wholesome flesh, fish or fowl; and an ancient medical 
work of some repute fainidlies the following advice : 


“Who knows not physic, should bo nice and choice 
In eating cels, because they hurt tho voice; 
Both eels and cheese, without good store of wine 
Well drunk with them, offend at any time.” 


The Lake of Commachio, near Venice, whence eels are 
forwarded to all parts of Italy, is, perhaps, the most cele- 
brated source of supply in modern times. Eels are abso- 
lutely essential to the complete happiness of the good 
people of Naples on Christmas Eve. 


“The battle of hard bargains is fought with spirit to-day,” 
says an eye- witnoss, “and the subject of contention is eels. 
Not a biped but hopes to eat them in some fashion or other. The 
dispensers of thy delicacy oceupy either side of the Toledo, from 
end to end, and there display the snake-like forms of their slip- 
pery merchandise in every possible pose: some, suspended over 
the booths, wriggle round the poles to which they are attached ; 
others, half-flayed, to demonstrate the whiteness of the flesh, un- 
dulate their slimy coils by thousands in large open hampers; and 
while somo are swimming, but in vain, for their lives in wooden 
troughs of cold water, others are fizzing and sputtering in the 
midst of hot groase, in large fryingpans over the fire. Custom- 
ers are ineessant in their demands, and every man, woman and 
child earries home eels for breakfast, dinner and supper, and 
many an intermediate meal besides,” 


The London market is principally supplied from Hol- 
land, and Mr. Mayhew estimated that ten millions of eels 
were annually sold in Billingsgate. Ho thus describes a 
visit to some Dutch eel-boats : 


“The holds are fitted up with long tanks of muddy water, and 
the heads of the fish are seen breathing on the surface. Wooden 
sabocs and large porcelain pipes are ranged round the ledges, and 
men, in tell fur caps, with high cheek bones and rings in their 
ears, walk the decks, In the centre of the boat are the seales, one 
side fitted with a conieal bag to hold the eels, and the other with 
weights and pieces of stone to make up for the extra draught of 
water hanging about the fish. When a skiff-load of purehasers 
arrives, the master Dutehman takes his hands from his pockets, 
lays down his pipe, and seizing a sort of long-handled landing- 
net, senops from the tank a lot of eels. Tho purchasers try to 
beat down the price, and it is not until after much chaffering that 
a bargain is struck.” 


Queen Elizabeth conferred a right of free mooring 


upon these Dutch boats—a privilege of which they have 
ever since evinced the utmost disposition to avail them-, 
selves. 

The skin of the eel is remarkably tough, and the pro- 
perty of making the hair grow has been attributed to it 
when used as a fillet; in Tartary it is employed, after 
having been oiled, as a substitute for glass in windows. 
When stripped from the body, as is done in some coun- 
tries when the fish is prepared for cooking, it is used for 
a bag or purse: thus Fulsluff : 


“You might have trussed him and all his apparel into an 
eelskin.” —2 Leury 1YV.,, iii., 2. 


And among the ancient Romans it was used as a means of 
enforcing discipline in schools and employed as a whip 
for naughty boys, which applications of the eelskin sur- 
vived until later days, if we believe Rabelais : ‘‘ Where- 
upon his master gave him such a sound lash with an ecl- 
skin, that his own skin would have been worth nothing 
to make bagpipe bags of.” 

The sensibility of touch, in the tail, by which these 
fish are able to ascertain the nature of the boundaries 
within which they are confined, and thence so to apply 
the hand-like tail ag to grasp the edge and lift the body 
over, or to hold on, as in rapid waters while waiting for 
any food which the stream may bring down, is due to an 
additional heart which appears to communicate with the 
spinal column, visible, says Dr. Marshall Hall (1831), 
even to the naked eye, in the tail of the eel, and whose 
influence continues long after that of the pulmcaic heart 
has been removed. Nor is the action of the one in any 
way connected with that of the other, for while the caudal 
heart beats but sixty, the beats of the pulmonic heart 
are one hundred and sixty per minute. 

The unfortunate external resemblance between gag 
and serpents (the internal arrangement and character of 
the skeldtons being essentially different), has been taken 
advantage of by Sir Thomas More in his well-known 
illustration of the uncertainty attendant on post-nuptial 
happiness. 


“T would compare” ho says, “the multitude of women that 
are to be chosen for wives unto a bag full of snakes, having among 
them a single eel; now ifa man should put his hand into this bag, 
he may chanco to light on the eel; but it is a hundred to one 
he shall be stung by a snake,” 
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THe German Hovsrwire.—In the richest German 
household the mistress superintends the kitchen and 
lends a hand to the cook. There are dishes which she 
always makes with her own hands, because her Fritz 
likes them so. She may boast thirty-two quarterings on 
her escutcheon and be very proud of her lineage, but she 
has no nonsensical ideas about its being degrading to put 
on a canvas apron, lard a piece of veal, make jams, or 
dole out with her own hands prunes that are to be put 
into the potato stew. She keeps her best attire for Sun- 
days, and makes it serve on many of these festal days, 
for she does not follow fashion blindly or in a hurry. 
On ordinary days she dresses with a plainness that would 
excite the contempt of a Frenchwoman; but then her 
culinary pursuits do not prevent her from being by far 
the intellectual superior of her French or Belgian sister. 
She reads serious books that she may be able to converse 
&3 an equal with her well-tanght sons; she practices 
music that she may remain on a level with her daugh- 
ters, who are trained to be brilliant pianists; and she 
finds time to read the newspapers, in order that she may 
understand what her Fritz has to say about the topics of 


‘the day. 


A TALE OF BACK WINDOWS. 


FROM THE PERSIAN OF JIAFIZ. 
BYES 


Whether Hafiz sang of earthly or of sptritual wino and love, was 
doubtful, even to his contemporaries ; and they only gave him the 
burial of a true believer after the augury of opening his ‘ Book of 
Songs,” and coming fipon the words, ‘Though Hafiz ig covered with 
sins, Gat has accepted him.” The book still lles on his tomb in 
Shiraz, and is still consulted by those who visit the shrine. 


Burno out the wine, Cupbearer! Ho! 
Pour out, and high the goblet fill; 

For though at first it smooth did flow, 
Love's course is crossed and troubled still. 


The zephyrs fragrance round us fling, 
As through the Loved One's hair they play; 
But, for that fragrance which they bring, 
Our heart's blood is the price we pay. 


Tho leader of tha Caravan 
Must know tho road, and all its ways: 
Then follow still the guide of man, 
Where’er ho goes, where’er he stays, 


There are who say that on this earth 
Ahalting-place may still be found, 
A halting-place for love and mirth, 
For those upon life’s journey bound. 


But what of love or mirth ean tell 
To me, who hear the warning tone 

In every camel's tinkling bell— 
"Load up, the caravan goes on!” 


The night is dark; the waves strike fear; 
The whirling waters wildly roar; 

Our lot how should they know who beat 
Their own light burdenc on the shora 


Now all my work in vain has been; 
Belf-seeking cannot come to good 

The soul must find that good within, 
Not with the worldly multitude. 


Hafiz, tHe Presence wouldst thou see, 
No moment's absence must thou know; 
When The Beloved hath met with theo, 
Give up the world, and let it go. 


A TALE OF BACK WINDOWS. 


Cross STREET ran east and west in the central part of 
the town of B——. It was built entirely in blocks of 
brick houses, each with its small back yard, and a strip 
of land in front large enough to hold a few flowers, and 
in one or two cases a very unornamental urn which had 
advertised itself on the last page of florists’ catalogues as 
being ‘‘a beantifal addition to a garden.” 

Parallel with Cross Street ran Tudor Street, its large 
grassy yards reaching over to the little squares of the 
Cross Street houses, of which it took at least two to be 
eynal to one of the more ambitious residences. 

No. 27 Tudor Street was directly opposite to No. 24 
Cross Street, where lived a widow lady of unqnestionable 
gentility, who possessed, besides her four young children, 
and an aroma of refinement, little else, and who sought 
the means to preserve these blessings by letting her 
“first floor back” to two young men whose respecta- 
bility was equal to her own. 

So it happened that Robert Guerrison and John Stan- 
ley, having the required attribute, became the oceupants 
of the apartment overlooking No. 24 Tudor Street at the 
time the tale begins. : 

With the attraction opposites are said to possess for 
each other, these two young men had become sworn 
friends in their college days, and now, established in 


ll 


their career, they remained as closely united as in earlier 
times. 

Guerrison, the elder of the two, had had in his life many 
disappointments and trials, that made him, at twenty-six, 
seem past thirty, while Stanley’s blooming face and un- 
ruffled life made him appear much younger than his 
years, 

The latter part of April was mild and Summer-like, 
and the young men sat at their respective windows, in 
dressing-gowns and slippers, smoking idly, with the sash 
thrown up, and the soft Spring air blowing the smoke- 
wreaths into little incense-like clouds around their 
heads. 

Neither had spoken for some time, but were watching 
—Stanley openly and Guerrison furtively—the gardener 
setting out the plants in the opposite yard, who was fol- 
lowing the directions of a young girl, evidently the 
daughter of the house. 

**Robert,” said Stanley, suddenly, “I think that is 
one of the prettiest girls I ever saw.” 

“Eh ?” ejaculated his companion, lazily turning his 
head. 

*‘Shades of the Stoics! You don’t mean to say that 
you haven’t seen her? Why, I thought you were watch- 
ing her too !” 

“Oh, you mean Miss—really, I don’t know what to 
call her,” said Guerrison. ‘Say Miss Twenty-seven. 
Yes, I saw her.” 

‘Saw her! Man alive, of course you did, when she 
has been flitting through those flowets like a butterfly for 
the past hour. But don’t you call her pretty ?” 

“Yes ; she seems to be from this distance, though it 
was more her grace that struck me,” answered Guer- 
rison. 

‘So, after all, she did strike you ?—hem ! Well, I don't 
mind owning that she has been the bright star of my ex- 
istence for the past month. Without her to break the 
monotony of the law, life would not be worth a straw. 
‘Which is worse,’ as Mr. Peggotty said, ‘thongh I had 
no such intentions.’ You are the most unsatisfactory 
friend a fellow ever had,” continued Stanley. “I never 
can warm you up to an appreciation of beauty.” 

“Dear Jack,” said Guerrison, languidly, “ you began 
too early, and have since tried so often, that it has be- 
come impossible now. You are always falling in lovo, 
slightly, and, though I try to follow your flights, F only 
fall to thre ground, you know.” ; 

“Yes, you are a perfect old cynic—wever cared about 
& woman in your life, and doubtless think you never 
will! But wait! Some day, like all the rest, you will 
fall—and what a fall it will be, my countrymen! I wait 
to see it.” 

“My good boy,” said Guerrison, “if you preach so 
loudly, your goddess will hear, and, if she looks up, we 
shall be caught spying. Tintend to read.” 

So, taking up a book, and holding it with the title at 
the bottom, Guerrison feigned reading, and both friends 
watched the movements around her garden of their 
gracefnl neighbor. ° 

At last the work was finished, and she ended her after- 
noon by a frolic with a big Newfoundland dog, and went 
into the house with flushed cheeks and rumpled hair, 
“leaving,” said Jack, ‘the world to darkness and to 
me.” 

That evening Stanley stood looking ont of the window 
while his friend was arranging his papers on a table near 
at hand. 

Without turning his head, Stanley said, slowly: 

-. “Do you know, I have been thinking that there must 
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A TALE OF BACK WINDOWS. —‘‘‘ MY GOOD BOY,’ SAID GUERRISON, ‘IF YOU PREACH SO LOUDLY, YOUR GODDESS WILL HEAB, AND 
IF SHE LOOKS UP, WE SHALL BE CAUGHT SPYING. I INTEND TO READ.’’’— SEE PAGE 111, 


be people in this town who know that family opposite, Then, walking over to his friend, he laid a hand affec- 

and through whom we, too, might get to know them ? | tionately on each shoulder of his friend.” 

and I mean to hunt them up.” j “TI suppose you will say I am an idiot,” he said ; ** but 
“‘Don’t do it, Jack !” cried his friend—‘‘ don’t, I beg of | I feel what an old woman would call a ‘ presentiment’ 


you !” about that girl. Iam afraid we shall know her, and I 
Vol. XXIV., No. 1—8. 
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Con't want to. Dear Jack, if she is intended to be a 
friend to us, or one of us, we shall meet her without 
seeking to, and I dread anything that may break into our 
friendship.” 

“Why, Robert, old fellow, you have the blues! Why, 
you don’t mean to say that our knowing that girl could 
make any possible difference in our friendship ?” cried 
Jack, turning on his heel sharply, and looking his friend 
in the eyes. 

“Tt might,” answered Guerrison. ‘‘Who can tell ? 
At any rate, humor me and my ‘blues,’ and let every- 
thing work. You know Iam a bit of a fatalist, and be- 
lieve that what is to be will be, but I confess that I de- 
voutly hope she will be only known to us from our back 
windows.” 

About a week after the foregoing conversation Jack 
Stanley came into the house like a whirlwind, bounded 
up-stairs three steps at a time, and, bursting into their 
room, threw himself into a chair and gasped for breath. 

Guerrison raised himself from the lounge where he 
was lying, and inquired what had happened. 

‘*You’re a true prophet, old fellow. There is a fate 
in everything !’ Jack panted. 

‘You don’t mean to tell me ——” cried Guerrison, 
sitting erect. 

“Yes, I do,” Jack answered. ‘I mean to tell you just 
as soon as I get breath. Please hand me a glass of water, 
like a good boy, for Iam too worn out to move. Thanks,” 
he added, as Guerrison complied and reseated himself. 
“ Now to begin. Do you remember Lessing ?” 

‘*Lessing, who was in the junior when we were in our 
sophomore year ? Of course. What about him ?” 

“‘I met him to-day in the street.” 

“No! Did you? When did he come home from 
abroad ? How is he ?” 

‘“Not so fast, if you please. He arrived here yester- 
day; he is well, and urged me to come to see him.” 

‘Why, he does not live here, surely, Jack ? By Jove! 
Jack Stanley, you are not going to say——” 

“Robert Guerrison, I am. Harry Lessing’s family 
moved, during his absence, to this town ; they live at 
No. 27 Tudor Street, and our pretty friend is his favor- 
ite sister Amy that he used to talk of. Now, what do 
you think ?” 

“T can’t think,” Guerrison said, in a muffled voice, 
from the sofa-pillow. ‘‘Are you going to see him ?” 

“Going! Ishould think Iwas. Iam going to-mor- 
row night, and take you, too. Lessing sent all sorts of 
messages to you, and told me to be sure to bring you.” 

“T shall not go,” Guerrison replied. ‘Jack, I warn 
you. You are going into danger, and had better be 
careful.” 

“Well, I don’t see anything to be afraid of, in any 
case. However, that is in the future. Now, what do 
you mean by saying that you won’t go? Do you mean 
that you are going to be so ridiculous as to refuse to 
even call on Lessing because he has a pretty sister ?” 
demanded Jack. 

“No, of course not. I'll go, but not to-morrow. I 
have something to attend to, and it makes no difference 
for this first time. Ifany one had told me,” continued 
Guerrison to himself, after Stanley had left the room, 
and he surveyed his rumpled head in the looking-glass— 
“if any one told me a month ago that I should have been 
such a fool as to fall in love with a girl whom I did not 
know, I should have been ready to have rebuked him 
like a father.” 

* * * * * * 


The next night Jack dressed himself to go to Tudor 


Street in the gayest spirits. He whistled as he polished 
his boots, and sung in little jerks as he shaved. With a 
brush in each hand he belabored his curly head in a 
fruitless endeavor to get the crinkles out, till, seeing 
Guerrison watching him in the glass with an amused ex- 
pression, he shook the brushes at him energetically. 

““You regular old erab—old hermit-crab !” he said; 
‘“‘why don’t you get yourself ‘in the deep bosom of the 
ocean buried’? I don’t see why you won't come. Iam 
afraid Lessing will not be ready to accept the excuses I 
make for you.” 

“Twas afraid so, too,” coolly replied Guerrison. ‘ Be- 
sides which, I feared it was my duty to eall on him to 
welcome him back to his native land. And s0,” he 
added, seeing Stanley about to interrupt, ‘I called at his 
father’s office to-day when I thought I should be likely 
to find him in, and made it straight mysclf.” 

“The dickens you did!” cried Jack. .‘‘ You did not 
say 80.” 

“No; my pressing occupations made me forget to 
mention it. You see I told Lessing that I had little time 
for visiting—that we should see each other about town, 
and he could come here, but that he must not look for 
much of that sort of thing from me.” 

‘Really, Guerrison, you’re too bad !” cried Jack, with 
some irritation, as he struggled with a refractory collar- 
button. ‘You know that it is nonsense, and you have ne 
more to do than I. I should like to know what has got- 
ten into you; but whatever it is, Ill have it out, and 
you, too. There now, just brush my shoulders like the 
cherub you are, and I’m ready. Farewell, Robert,” he 
sighed, as he opened the door. ‘‘ Amy, Icome—I come !"" 
and he closed it with a melodramatic flourish. 

Guerrison passed the evening poring over law-books, 
his head propped in both hands, smoking like a chimney. 
At last he closed his volume with a bang, took several 
turns about the room, and finally threw himself on te 
the lounge to await Jack’s coming. 

‘He'll enter ‘with pomp and prean glorious,” he said 
to himself, with an amused smile, as Browning’s lines 
sang themselves into his thought ; ‘‘and I shall be en- 
lightened as to the Lessing question.” 

However, contrary to his expectation, Stanley came in 
very quietly, slowly took off his overcoat and hung it up 
(he usually threw it over the first available chair), seated 
himself opposite his friend, and said : 

‘Have you had a stupid evening, old fellow ?” 

“No, a busy one. How about yours? You seem 
somewhat subdued. Have you found out that distance 
lends enchantment ?” 

“No,” responded Stanley, very quietly, to his friend's 
tone of banter. ‘‘I found more than I ever found before, 
or than a window could show me. I will tell you about 
them. You remember, we always thought that Lessing 
had a nice home in the true sense, and hoe has. The 
house is beautiful ; everything in it well chosen—chosen 
for comfort as well as beanty and elegance. His father is 
a fine-looking man, with considerable dignity of manner, 
yet very cordial. Mrs. Lessing is charming; she has 
soft, snow-white hair, brushed back without crimp or 
curl, though she is not much over fifty, and her voice is 
the sweetest I ever heard. There is another daughter, a 
pretty, modest little girl, besides Miss Lessing.” 

“Ah l’ cried Guerrison. ‘Miss Lessing at last! What 
of her? Are you completely conquered ?” 

“Don’t, Robert ; I don’t like to tell you about her, 
because you will think me a fool. However, I don’t 
know as I need to care if you do. You know what she 
looks like, very well. Her manner is rather reserved, 
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perhaps a little shy. She has a pretty way of looking up 
quickly when anything pleases her, and then of half- 
drawing back. Harry pets her and treats her almost like 
a lover, and she seems to be very fond and proud of him. 
She is very sweet and filial to her father and mother ; 
and, by-the-way, she calls them by those names, not ‘ pa’ 
and ‘ma.’ She does not appear conscious that she is 
very pretty, and is perfectly free from affectations. She 
sings very well—has a pleasant contralto voice—plays, of 
course, and sketches and paints a little. She is, without 
exception, the most child-like, charming woman I ever 
met, and, if I can, I mean to marry her. There, now, 
keep cool; I know whut I am saying, and am perfectly 
serious, as you see. I have, as you said tho other 
day, ‘fallen in love several times’ since you knew me; 
but, Guerrison, I never told you of any woman what I 
have said to-night of her. I may have admired pretty 
faces, and fancied dozens of pleasing girls ; I never saw 
one before I wanted for my wife; and I’ll have her, with 
the help of God,” he added, reverently. Guerrison had 
walked to the window, and did not turn nor speak. 

“« Why don’t you say something ?’’ said Stanley. ‘Are 
you laughing? Do you think me mad to come home 
from my first meeting with her and announce such inten- 
tions ? I cannot help it if you do, Robert. It does not 
take long for a man to recognize a true woman, and she 
is that, one can see at a glance. Come, speak out, old 
fellow. What have you got to say ?” 

**T don’t think you a fool, or mad, Jack,” said Guerri- 
son. ‘ There is such a thing as love at first sight, I sup- 
pose, and I believe what you say of Miss Lessing. I 
cannot but be surprised, you know; I cannot feel the 
pleasure you do, yet I do not feel inclined at all to laugh. 
Tell me what you talked of, and let us sit together and 
smoke. Go take your boots off.” 

Jack went, and Guerrison turned from the window, 
slowly. 

** You a fool, my poor boy !” he said, earnestly, to his 
drop-light, apparently. ‘‘Then what am I, and how am 
I to keep you from knowing it?” 

Stanley came back, lighted a cigar, and threw himself 
imto an armchair on one side of the table, while Guerrison 
took one opposite to him. 

** Lessing has brought home no end of things from the 
Continent,” began Jack. ‘‘ Naturally we talked about his 
trip, and looked over his photographs the first part of 
the evening. Then we spoke about some of the college 
fellows, and Harry asked me a whole catechism of ques- 
tions about you. I never knew he thought so much of 
you, Robert. Your maternal grandmother could not have 
praised you more, and certainly would not had she lived 
to see you. And, as I did not like to betray you to 
strangers, I said ‘Yes’ to everything, and gave an occa- 


sional addition myself, just to help on the illusion, you | 


know, till Miss Lessing said, with a charming blush, that 
we were fortunate in having such a friend. But I hast- 
ened to assure her that you would seem like nothing if 
there were only some one present to state my virtues. 
Then wo had some music, and Miss Lessing sang, as I 
told you, very sweetly, and we had college songs, in 
which Miss Alice, Harry and myself joined, and that is 
about the whole of it. Oh, no, though—I forgot to tell 
you that the whole family sent you a very cordial invita- 
tion then, and Miss Lessing said that she hoped you did 
not add the virtue of being a solitary to all that we had 
attributed to you.” 


* * * 


A month later found a pleasant intimacy established 
between the Lessings and the two young men. 


Guerrison saw, as of course he must, the utter unten- 
ableness of the position he had taken, and he convinced 
himself that his fancy for Miss Lessing was groundless. 

But he had not been like other voung men ; he had 
never thought of caring for, or even faneying, young 
ladies during the period devoted by most youths to that 
harmless occupation ; and when tle small end of the 
wedge forced an entrance, there was more unused ro- 
mance waiting to pour through the aperture than he 
himself was aware of. 

The result of this month of unceremonious neighborly 
intercourse he found was unpleasantly distinct. 

It was as Jack had told him it would be. Ho had 
waited to fall in love till he was twenty-six years old, and 
then he fell in love with Amy Lessing with all the force 
of an undissipated, strong nature. No more chance to 
call it ‘‘ groundless fancy ”— he knew her well and loved 
her passionately. 

But it was perfectly hopeless; this he knew. Jack 
had shown a depth of feeling that he had never dis- 
played before. 

Robert Guerrison knew, even if Stanley had not said 
so, that he was this time really in love. 

But Jack never hesitated to say so. He no longer 
joked about it ; he said openly to his friend that he loved 
Amy Lessing, and meant to win her, if he could ; and he 
went at his profession with an entirely new ardor and 
earnestness, for Jack had never been known amongst 
“the fellows” as ‘‘a grind.” 

So things being this way, Guerrison told himself re- 
lentlessly that a thought of Miss Lessing was perfect 
folly, for he would never enter the lists against Jack, 
who trusted him entirely, and whose happiness was of 
more importance than his own. 

And now he had a hard task before him. He must 
listen to Jack’s lover-talk, help on his plans when he 
could, be with him constantly, and yet never let him 
suspect. More than that, he must see Amy frequently, 
mect her eyes and touch her hand, and never Jet her 


know his secret. 
* * 


* * * * 


On the 18th of July fell Amy Lessing's twenty-first 
birthday, and it was to be celebrated with the brightest 
festivities. 

Guerrison and Stanley, walking up the broad path to- 
gether in the evening, thought that they had never 
looked on a picture so lovely. 

The great elms were hung with gay lanterns, the house 
was outlined in a blaze of light; slender, graceful 
women, clad in beautiful colors, promenaded the lawn, 
and standing the central figure of it all, under the 
overarching trees, was Amy Lessing. 

Her dress of clinging white lace fell softly around her 
supple form ; her shining brown hair was knotted low in 
her neck, breaking out in rebellious little rings about ier 
low, broad brow. 

She wore no ornaments, but at her throat and waist 
were snowy water-lilies, offering their pure, silent adora- 
tion to her instead of to the sun. 

Robert barely touched her hand, and lightly mur- 
mured the required words of congratulation ; he dared 
not suffer his eyes to rest upon her face. Then, turning 
from her, he left Jack to hover near her, while he sought 
Mrs. Lessing. 

How the evening wore away he never knew. He saw 
Amy dancine with Jack, with her other guests, but not 
once did he seek her side. He had reached a state 
when politeness was no longer possible, and he did not 
dare trust himself in her presence. 
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At last, seeing her seated alone for a moment, he 
hastily crossed to her. 

“Tam come to bid you good-evening, Miss Lessing,” 
he said, holding out his hand. ‘“‘I am going home.” 

She raised her eyes to his face, and her hands, instead 
of meeting his, clasped themselves in her lap. 

“‘Are you ill ?”’ she asked. 

‘* Yes, a little,” he answered ; and he turned his eyes 
away from seeing the pained questioning in hers. 

“T think you are offended with me, Mr. Guerrison,”’ 
said Amy, slowly. ‘* Won't you tell me why, and let me 
beg your pardon ?” 

His brain reeled, and he made an effort at self-control. 
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At last, when dawn was nearly breaking, she fell into 
a deep slumber, from which she was awakened by a cry 
which seemed to her startled imagination to make the 
walls ring. 

“Amy, come! Amy, Amy, I want you !” it said, and, 
quivering from head to foot, she recognized Guerrison’s 
voice. 

She threw on her wrapper, and, barefooted, ran across 
the hall, and looked out of the window. 

All was dark in the Cross Street house, but as her eyes 
became accustomed to the darkness, she thought she 
could distinguish a figure in the window. 

She looked more closely still, and as she watched, the 


FOR TOO DEEP LOVE.—‘‘I ENDEAVORED TO COMMAND SPEECH, BUT SOMETHING IN THE COLD, STATUESQUE FORM FROZE 
EVERY FACULTY.”— SEE PAGE 119, 


‘Nonsense !”’ he said, and his tone was rude. ‘‘ Of- 
fended! Of course not. I am busy and not well to- 
night. You need not seek for any other explanation. 
Good-night !’ And he walked away without another 
word. 

Amy sat perfectly still. He had been rude to her—on 
her birthnight, too ; but she did not mind that so much 
as that he was ill and troubled, and, most of all, that he 
so evidently hated her. 

She aroused herself with a vigorous effort, and returned 
to her guests. 

That night, or, rather, the following morning, Amy 
had at last fallen into a troubled slumber. She had 
done her duty as hostess for the entire evening, she had 
bidden the last of her guests good-night, and had sought 
ler chamber, but not to sleep. 


figure raised itself from the window-ledge over which it 
had lain prostrate, and, stretching its arms toward where 
she stood, disappeared within the room. 

Trembling and cold, Amy crept back to her own room, 
recognizing the fact that she had just lived through one 
of those awful experiences which come to some of us 
when the soul, disdaining, as it were, the ordinary means 
of communication afforded it by the bodily senses, 
annihilating space, is acted on direcfly by another soul 
as though both were already disencumbered of their 
weight of clay. 

* * * * * * 

“Jack, Iam going away,” remarked Guerrison on the 
following day. 

“Going away !” cried Jack, looking at his friend in 
astonishment. ‘‘ What for ?” 
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“Well, I have the offer of going to California for 
Sleeck & Slie, to hunt up that lost heir in their pending 
will case. I think I shall accept.” 

“Whew! You have taken a mighty queer lot of 
notions lately!” said Jack. ‘“ However, that’s a good 
chance. I don’t believe I should like to Ict it slip if I 
had it—for which reason I’m glad I haven't,” added 
Jack, with a significant little langh. ‘‘ You wouldn't go 
ri:ht off, would you?” 

“Yes, right off.” 

‘“Not before our excursion on the tenth ?” 

““Oh, yes, before that,” said Guerrison. 

“Indeed, you shall not!” said Jack, energetically. 
‘Look here! It’s all very fine for yon to go away on 
business when it presents itself, but you need not spoil 
every ono else’s plans. That case won’t be heard till 
November, and if you were to go by the first of Septem- 
ber, it would be quite early enough. Compromise, and 
start by the middle of August, and go to the gorge with 
us. Come, now, promise.”’ 

Guerrison hesitated, and telling himself that one day 
more with Amy could make little difference, yielded. 

Nevertheless he held firmly to his resolution of avoid- 
ing her in the meantime, and beyond a passing recogni- 
tion in the street, Guerrison did not see Amy after her 
birthday till the day of the excursion. 

The tenth dawned bright and beautiful, and a gay 
party boarded the cars for their proposed trip to the 
mountain gorge. 

Jack acted as Amy’s escort, and Guerrison did duty to 
the vounger sister, 

The spot which was their destination was one of great 
beauty; a bit of plain, verdant and blossoming, shut in 
on every side but one by great, grim, guarding hills. On 
the one side not hill-bound, a gorge or ravine descended 
precipitately to unfathomed depths, and the velvet grass 
and moss of the little plain grew smooth to its very edge. 

Here the happy band of young people spent their 
morning exploring the beauties on every side ; here upon 
the grass at noon they spread their lunch ; and, in short, 
enjoyed themselves in the manner that pienics have ever 
heen enjoyed since the days when Endymion and Diana 
went off on their moonlight exeursion together ; and it 
Was not without much of the same element which served 
to make those early pleasurings delightful. 

The dinner had been served, the dishes washed and 
put away with the usual amount of awkwardness and 
laughter ; the ants, with their customary foresight, were 
carrying away the crumbs to their little homes, and the 
young people were seated in groups upon the grass, chiat- 
ting and resting. 

Jack and Amy sat together, every one seemed to have 
found a pleasant companion, except Guerrison, who sat 
alone near the edge of the ravine. 

A little eddy of wind swept over the plain. Guerrison 
raised lis eves Just in time to see Amy’s hat fluttering 
past lim toward the gorge. 

He sprang to his feet, jumped for it, seized the riblhons 
in his grasp, staggered, clutehed for support and dis- 
appeared from sight over the edge of the abyss. 

It was the work of an instant; before the horror- 
stricken group could take in what had happened, a girl’s 
shnek rang out upon the air, and Amy rushed like a 
flash toward the ravine. 

Harry Lessing eanght her in his arms, and she sank on 
her knees without a sound, her eves strained and fixed, 
her lips open and rigid, her clasped hands outstretched, 
a figure of intense and utter agony. 

Harry Lessing leaned over the ravine. 
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“Guerrison !” he called through his closed hands, 
“Nalloo !” : 

He listened; the. crickets chirped, and the tree-spar- 
row sang his little song from a birch-tree near by. 

Again Lessing cried ‘‘ Halloa !’’ and this time—hark ! a 
little moan came up through the stillness. 

“ He is alive!” cried Harry, excitedly. ‘‘ Make haste. 
Bring a rope and lower me down.” 

A rope was brought, and calling on the women to 
guard his sister, who still knelt without speech or 
motion, Harry was lowered into the ravine. He found 
Guerrison resting, by what seemed like a miracle, 
wedged between a boulder and an outgrowing tree. 

Seizing one of the limbs, Harry swung himself on to 
the boulder and called to the men to wait. He bound 
Guerrison firmly with the rope, and the men above - 
slowly drew him up. With bated breath and straining 
eyes they watched the creeping rope. At last, at last, it 
shortened, strained and stopped. 

Throwing himself full-length on the grass, while a 
companion held him, one of the young men reached 
over, and seizing Guerrison, laid him, alive though un- 
conscious, on the grass. 

Then, for the first time, Amy moved ; a long convual- 
sive shudder ran through her frame, and she threw her- 
self beside Guerrison’s outstretched body. 

No fainting, no weakness in her then ; she forgot her 
brother, forgot the story she was telling them all, but 
worked with her soul in her eyes for the life so nearly 
lost. 

The terrible strain and anxiety was repeated for them 
all while they were waiting Harry’s rescue from below, 
but not for Amy. 

She left her idolized brother to the others’ care, and 
did not even know when he was safely brought to the 
surface. Her friends drew away from her, and left her 
alone to await Guerrison’s return to consciousness. 

It came; no more disguise now, no more fighting 
through loyalty to a friend. 

Guerrison’s gaze fell on Amy's face above him, and in 
that moment they knew that only when death should 
come to them—no, not even then, perhaps—should the 
light go out they saw in each other's eyes. 

And Jack ? Jack, alone of all there present, remained 
inactive throngh the awful half-hour, stupefied by what 
had happened. 

But sorrow rarely kills, and Jack was brave, and 
though the sorrow was deep and lasting, and though he 
never was again the same happy, careless boy, but a man 
through anguish and heartache, yet peace came as years 
went by. No oue had wrouged him, and he could still 
worship his boyhood friend who had tried to resist happi- 
ness through love for him. And life is strange, and one 
man’s joy is another's woe, and to one comes peace and 
to another pain, and by-and-by we may understand. 

Certainly Robert and Amy were blest and deeply 
happy in what comes so rarely in this world, a perfect 
love and trust. 


THE EPICURE AND THE PEACH. 


M. Perit-Rapeu, the chief librarian of the French Jn- 
stitut, and sworn degustator of fruit to Louis XVIIL., was 
an epicure with o taste so critical and exacting, that it 
was seldom completely gratified with the admirable 
grapes, nectarines and peaches brought to his judicial 
palate by the gardeners of the Parisian suburbs. On one 
occasion, however, he was stirred to enthusiasm. He 
was sitting over an ancient manuscript in his official 
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study, when he heard the sound of voices outside the 
door. A few seconds later, the dvor was opened, so that 
an outstretched hand could exhibit to his gaze an un- 
eovered basket, holding four superb peaches. It was in 
the middle of a seorehing day, and the librarian’s appe- 
tite for refreshment rose at the delicious spectacle. “ En- 
ter! enter?” he ejaculated, mildly. The owner of the 
hand ani fruit, a famous market-gardener, having obeyed 
the invitation, M. Radel rose, and without speaking, 
seated himself in an easy-chair, his legs crossed, his hands 
put together prayerfully, his countenance exhibiting at 
the sume time curiosity, doubt and hope. Cutting one 
of the specimen peaches in four with a silver knife, the 
gardener maintained silence until, after fixing one of the 
quarters on the end of his weapon, he had noiselessly 
approached the scholar. ‘‘ Taste the water,” he observed, 
in a tone of entreaty, as he put the delicious morsel be- 
tween the epicure’s lips. Closing his eyes, M. Petit-Ra- 
del was silent for two or three minutes, during which 
the artist regarded him with on intense anxiety, that 
vanished when the degustator, opening his eyes, observed, 
complacently, ‘‘Good ! very good, my friend!” Placing 
the second quarter between the librarian’s teeth, the 
gardener said with more firmness, but still with a peti- 
tioning accent, ‘‘Taste the flesh.” Another period of 
silence, during which the judge was seen to move his 
mouth slightly in the discharge of duty to his sovereign. 
Again opening his eyes, M. Petit-Radel remarked, with 
stronger indications of approval, ‘‘Ah! very good, my 
friend, very good!” Tuking up a third quarter on the 
point of his blade, the grower remarked, contidently, 
“Taste the aroma.” It was tasted, and declared ‘‘ Geood— 
rery good ! ah, mon ami, very good!” Two minutes later, 
the candidate for royal notice put the remaining piece on 
the end of M. Petit-Radel’s tongue, exclaiming, triumph- 
antly, ‘‘ Now, taste the whole.” Having obeyed what was 
an order, rather than a supplication, M. Petit-Radel rose 
from his seat, and advancing to his visitor with ont- 
stretched hands, and the look which is the most elo- 
quent acknowledgment of great services, he ejaculated 
with suitable effusion from his brightening eves, ‘My 
fuiend, my friend, it is perfect! it is superb! you have 


eonquered every difliculty. Tvender you the homage of : 


lay sincerest admiration, From to morrow, your peaches 
ahall he served on the table of the King !” 


FOR TOO DEEP LOVE. 
By BertHa May Ivory. 


Tue Westmorelands were spending the Summer in the 
vicinity of a popular Southeen resort. ‘By good for- 
tune,” Jack wrote, ‘they had procured a roomy old man- 
sion With spacious grounds, and my presence was alone 
necessary to complete his pleasure.” 

Accepting the invitation, I found myself one of a gay 
eompany enjoying the Westmorelands’ hospitality. The 
advantaves of Fern Chase had not been overrated ; it was 
the residence of a family then abroad, the only stipula- 
tion of the owner in letting being that some rooms in a 
wing adjoining should be occupied by his eldest son, 
who remained in America. 

We often saw him passing to and from his apartments, 
and though we regarded him with intense interest, he 
appeared oblivious of our presence. 

George Dare was strikingly handsome, despite his 
great, dark eyes, wearing an expression of melancholy, 
which pervaled, indeed, his whole bearing. 

Louiss Westmoreland and I often wondered if he were 


weighted with some secret surrow, or if he were oul) a 
dreamer. 

Truthfully told, love of pretty Louise was the real in- 
centive of my visit to her brother. And I was provoked 
to find a rival in Tracy Gordon, a typical Southerner, 
careless, gay, good-hearted. 

Louise, winsome fairy, was a trifle coquettish, and 
through this trait in her, innocent as May zepliyrs, I 
was to learn the hidden history of George Dare. 

One evening Louise exclaimed, laughingly: 

‘“Who will accept a dare, mes cavaliers ? My maid has 
discovered a key to the apartments of the man of mys- 
tery. Papa and mamma won't know it, and it will be 
such fun !” 

Forgetting impropriety in Louise’s witchery, Gordon 
and I eagerly volunteered to do her will. Mischievously 
she tossed the key toward us. We sprang forward, but [ 
first caught it. 

All was darkness when I found the entrance to the 
wing. Inserting the key, I easily admitted myself. The 
first room was unlighted, but in one beyond burned a 
dim lamp ; hastily reaching it, I raised it. A feeling of 
undefined terror had possessed me since my entrance. 
The room, was evidently the study of a cultured person, 
bookcases lined the walls, and about were paintings and 
statuary. 

On a desk beside an open book was a cluster of crum- 
bling roses tied with faded creamy ribbon. Over every- 
thing lay the dust of years. But in the strangeness of 
one object I forgot all else. 

It was the life-size portrait of a woman, young anl 
exquisitely beautiful. The graceful form was clad in 
creamy satin, creamy roses nestling amidst frosty lace, 
and resting in the meshes of golden hair. Some she 
held loosely with one hand, the other was extended in an 
attitude of entreaty. This strange posture and gleaming 
pallor of skin, added to the deep unrest of the violet 
eyes, seemed weird and unearthly. Earth - costumed 
though she was, did ever living woman wear that rapt, 
awful expression ? 

hising to examine more closely, I became conscious of 
a presence in the room. I heard the rustle of a dress, 
felt a hand laid lightly on my shoulder, and turned to 
behold beside me a woman. Merciful Heaven! The 
same queenly woman whose portrait was before me, at- 
tired in the very costume, standing in the same snppli- 
eating attitude, her yearning eyes gazing into mine! 

I endeavored to command speech, but something in 
the cold, statuesyue form froze every faculty. A feel- 
ing of numbness overcame me—I fell to the ground. 

When consciousness returned, the light had grown dim 
and the mysterious woman had disappeared. I longed 
for air and companionship ; gathering strength, I fled 
from the rooms and soon reached my friends. 

They were waiting anxiously. 

‘Tell us of your visit!” they cried, seeing my excited 
appearance. Only Louise whispered, softly, ‘ Has 
anything happened? Are you ill?” ‘Have you en- 
countered a real ghost ?” laughed my rival. 

This roused me. I told all. A burst of merriment 
followed. 

“Why, old fellow,” said Jack, ‘‘ you fell asleep gazing 
at the picture. You ate a hearty dinner, took no exercise, 
and slumbered. Voila tout!” 

My anger rose when Tracy whispered to Louise: 

“By Jove! too much champagne gives a fellow odd 
fancies sometimes.” Then aloud: ‘ Better limit your- 
self to one glass hereafter, my dear boy.” 

I grow irate, vehemently protesting the truth of my 
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story, declaring I would return to the apartments the 
following night with a witness. This proved satisfac- 
tory, and the subject dropped. 

The succeeding night, accompanied by the party, I 
sought the wing. Jack proposed my entering alone, 
they being in proximity if anything unusual occurred. 


FLOWERS AND INSECTS.— FIG. 1—VERTICAL SECTIONS OF THE 
FLOWERS OF A LONG-STYLED (1) AND SHORT-STYLED (2) 
PRIMULA. 


Encouraged by the knowledge of their nearness, I en- 
tered the study, and, with eyes fastened on the portiére, 
awaited developments. I had not long to wait. 

Soon a small, white hand raised the portiére, disclos- 
ing the beautiful vision of the preceding evening. She 
slowly advanced. Pausing before me and laying one 
hand on my shoulder, she stood in an attitude of en- 
treaty, as before. Repressing the shudder her touch 
inspired, I exclaimed : . 

“‘In the name of God, who are you ?” 

Slowly the answer : ‘‘ Helen—unrestful Helen !” 

Turning, with quickened steps she disappeared through 
the portiére. Hastily following, I found the adjoining 
room unoccupied ; she must have sought the outer door. 
I laid one hand on the knob. Simultaneously it turned 
from the outside, and I was face to face with George 
Dare. 

Confusion drowned all my other feelings. I waited a 
rebuke for my intrusion in his apartments. Instead, he 
said, quietly : 

“Follow me. I have something to say to you.” 

Reaching the study, with returned composure, I ex- 
plained the reason of my intrusion, and begged pardon 
for the offense. This he gave with rare sweetness. Then 
he said, gravely: 

“You have seen her ?” 

I bowed my head affirmatively. 

‘*Do you know what you have seen ?” 

_ No,” I answered, 

“You beheld no living woman, but an apparition.” 

f had already felt it. 

He continued : ‘‘ You and [alone have seen this vision. 
I will tell the story, but on promise it shall be sacred 
with you until I die. Heretofore I have guarded alone 
the secret of my wretched, exiled life. 

“* Always reserved, devoted to study, I cared little for 
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society in general, none for that of women, until Helen 
came to visit my sister. From the moment I beheld her 
I loved her with the intensity of my silent nature. I left 
seclusion, and was beside her constantly. I cared for 
nothing, thought of nothing, but her; and my rapture 
was boundless when she told me my love was returned. 
We lived in paradise. Alas! the serpent was not long in 
entering. Helen withdrew from all admirers, yielding to 
my exactions, for I was wildly jealous of any one ap- 
proaching her. My brother Archie professed open ad- 
miration for her, and I hated him. 

‘One day, hearing her voice, I entered the drawing- 
room. Bending over her, whilst she sang, was Archie. I 
stood burning with rage, watching them unseen, until 
Archie was called away. Standing before Helen, I cru- 
elly reproached her, and, despite tearful protestations, 
angrily left the room. 

‘‘That evening I remained sullenly in my study, deter- 
mining not to attend a ball given at our house. Helen 
might enjoy my brother Archie’s company undisturbed, 
I said, bitterly. 

‘‘About eleven o’clock she came for me, looking radi- 
antly beautiful, and besought me to come with her, as I 
had promised. Placing before me the flowers you see in 
ashes, she stood in the attitude portrayed in her picture. 
A demon possessed me. Hearing every gentle word, not- 
ing each pleading gesture, I sat without raising my head. 
A moment of waiting silence, then I was alone—alone 
with the roses she had left, sending their fragrance into 
my heart. Their mission was fulfilled, for all anger and 
jealousy fled. 

‘Filled with contrition, I entered the ballroom to beg 
forgiveness. Helen was not there, so I sought the con- 
servatory, full of repentance and love. Yes, she was 
there, and beside her Archie, declaring ardently his 
passion. I noted not the withdrawal of her hand from 
his, of the unhappy gravity of her countenance. They 
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have since risen like avenging phantoms. Unseen, ina 
fury of rage, I rushed from them. 

‘‘ Leaving father a hasty note, pleading a sudden busi- 
ness call, I fled from the house. Ina few weeks my eyes 
were opened by a letter from Archie, saying Helen had 
refused his love, reproaching me bitterly for injustice to 
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her, whose love, he protested, was greater than mine. 
She had been ill, and was then abroad for her health. 

“‘I wrote to her words of penitent love, in which my 
very soul went forth, beseeching to be allowed to go 
to her. 

‘‘This letter she never received, and no reply coming, 
I thought my jealousy had destroyed her attachment. 
One day I learned she had returned ta Virginia, and was 


1, The Young Flower before Fertilization; 2, Older Flower 
after Fertilization. 
FLOWERS AND INSECTS.— FIG. 3— VERTICAL SECTION OF TWO 
FLOWERS OF ARISTOLOCHIA CLEMATIS. 


failing rapidly. That night I was in this study preparing 
for my departure to Helen, the following day, when, to 
my infinite surprise, I felt a light hand on my shoulder, 
and, turning, beheld her beside me. 

“‘ With a joyful cry I was about to enfold her in my 
arms, but, oh, God! that awful pallor, those yearning 
eyes, were not of life. I knew then my darling was no 
longer on earth. Every night, at the hour in which I 
saw her last, she comes appareled as on that fateful eve. 
And standing as she then did entreatingly here in the 
room in which her heart was broken, is my. beautiful love 
commanded to expiate by earthly visits the sin of her too 
deep love. All I can do now is to share her penance. 
The picture I myself painted from the apparition.” 

Dare sighed heavily. I rose to go. Grasping my hand 
he bade me farewell for ever. 

When I returned to the house, they told me that, see- 
ing the dark stranger coming, they had, in terror, fled, 
leaving me to my fate, and had anticipated my utter 
annihilation. 

“Was it woman, ghost or champagne ?” cried Tracy. 

My promise rose vividly, and I answered, ‘‘Oh, of 
course, Champagne. : 2 4 " . 

Years passed, and I faithfully kept the secret, even 
from my wife, Louise, but chancing near Fern Chase, I 
heard of George Dare’s death, and that again the family 
were abroad. Bribing a servant to allow me to enter the 
haunted wing, provided with a lamp I awaited the appa- 
rition. 

Eleven, twelve, one o’clock passed, with nothing to dis- 
turb the silence. Three consecutive nights I devoted to 
ascertaining if Helen still returned, and when the third 
night passed without seeing her, I knew that poor George 
Dare and his unhappy love were done with earthly un- 
rest, and were united in eternal happiness. 


Tue habit of resolving without acting is worse than 
not resolving at all, inasmuch as it gradually sunders 
the natural connection between thought and deed. 
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FLOWERS AND INSECTS. 
By Rosert Brown. 


Ix many plants, such as the Arum, or Cuckoo-pint, the 
stamen and pistils are in the same flower. But they do 
not ripen simultaneously. Hence they might just as 
well be on different plants, for when the anther is ready 
to shed its pollen the stigma is not ready to receive it. 
The result is that unless some external means is adopted, 
the plant cannot by any possibility be fertilized or its 
ovules put in the way of becoming seeds. Nature loves 
variety, and, though economical in her methods, takes 
care to secure an important end by different means. 

This brings us to the question of what means are 
adopted to enable the pollen of such plants as we have 
noticed to reach the stigma of the plants? It is, of 
course, a familiar fact to every one that insects visit 
plants, sometimes to feed upon their flowers or foliage, 
but more frequently to suck the so-called nectar, or 
honey, which is secreted at the base of the petals, or in 
some other part of the flower. ‘‘ How doth the little 
busy bee improve each shining hour” is admirable as 
pointing a moral for lazy bipeds, but in reality the ‘* busy 
bee ” is not permitted to rifle the flowers without making 
a return for the food with which the flower has supplied 
it. It is, indeed, now almost established, through the 
vast series of intensely interesting observations which the 
last few years have accumulated, that flowers which have 
honey must be visited by insects in order that the in- 
sects, in scrambling into the corolla in search of this 
sweet food, may rub off the pollen powder, and thus 
carry it into the next flower which it visits, and then 
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SHOWING FLIES CHARGED WITH POLLEN PENETRATING 
THE FLOWER, IN ORDER TO PLACE IT ON THE STIGMA, 


shake it on to the stigma of that flower—thus “‘ cross-fer, 
tilizing” flowers of the same species, and sometimes, 
when the species are not very widely separated, produc- 
ing a mule or hybrid between them, this hybrid not 
being able, except in exceptional cases, to perpetuate 
itself by means of seed. 

The wind, the water, and even humming and other 
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birds which visit flowers in search of insects, aid in car- 
rying the pollen from flower to flower. But to insects 
the cross-fertilization of plants is chiefly due. There is 
scarcely an insect which visits a plant for some purpose 
or another but aids in this task, and the contrivances 
which they unconsciously put iu force to at once aecom- 
plish the double duty of feeding themselves and repay- 
ing their host for the banquet which it has provided 
them with, would fill volumes; indeed, they already 
have filled several, and are likely before another de- 
cade clapses to fill many more. We can, therefore, only 
outline the subject, and give a few brief illustrations 
from amid the vast multitude which lie ready to our 
hand, 

Mr. Darwin having covered up a pot of long-styled and 
another of short-styled primroses (Fig. 1), most of them 
flowered, but did not produce seed. Hence he consid- 
ered that the agency of insects was necessary for their 
fertilization ; but as he never saw an insect visit the plant 
during the day, he considered it probable that night- 
moths might visit them for the sake of their honey. He 
tried to imitate the action of insects in searching for 
the honey of the flowers, and the results were of great 
interest. 

If we introduce into the corolla of a short-styled cow- 
slip the proboscis of a bee, the pollen of the anthers, 
situated at the entrance of the tube, adheres around the 
base of the proboscis; and it will necessarily happen 
that, when the insect visits subsequently a long-styled 
eowslip, the pollen so taken up will be scattered on the 
stigma of that plant. But in this new visit to the long- 
styled cowslip, the proboscis, in descending to the bot- 
tom of the corolla, will find the pollen of the anthers 
which lie at the bottom of the tubo ; that pollen will at- 
tach itself to the summit of the proboscis, and if the in- 
acct should visit a third flower which is short-styled, the 
tip of the proboseis will touch the stigma s:tuated at the 
base of the corolla, and there deposit the pollen. 

Furthermore, it is necessary to admit as probable that 
in the second visit mentioned above—to the long-styled 
flower —the insect, in retracting its proboscis, would 
Jeave upon the stigmaa part of the pollen taken from 
the anthers situated below; and thus the flower would 
become self-fertilized. On the other hand, it is almost 
certain that the insect, in stretching its proboscis into 
th: short-styled corolla, will have brushed against the 
anthers inserted at the top of the tube, and thus caused 
a certain quantity, more or less, of the pollen to be shed 
on the stigma of its own flower ; and furthermore, when 
we take into consideration the fact that minute insects of 
the genus Thrips run about the flower in every part, 
transporting the pollen of the anthers to the stigma, the 
elances of a primrose being self-fertilized are consider- 
abie. It lias, howevers been found that more seed is set 
3f the pollen from a long-styled plant be placed on the 
stizma of a short-styled one, and vice versa, than if 
the flower be fertilized by the pollen of the same form 
even taken from a different plant. It has even been 
found that such unions in cowslips and primroses are 
more sterile than crosses between nearly allied though 
distinct species of plants. Thus the object of this ar- 
ringement of Nature is evidently to prevent a too-close 
juterbreeding, and the consequent deterioration of the 
plant's vigor. It has been attempted in Belgium and 
Germany to carry this principle into practical agricul- 
ture ly drawing a rope across the full-flowering ears of a 
field of corn, and thus causing the plants to be fertilized 
by the pollen of different individuals, by the rope brush- 
lug against the ears of grain. In some cases it appears 


; to have been useful in increasing the yield of certain 
crops, 

The bluebell (Campanula), the figwort (Scrophularia), 
the grass of Parnassus (Parnussia), a beautiful flower, 
very common in bogs and swampy heaths, etc., are all 
good examples of plants in which the stamens are ready 
to discharge the pollen before the stigma is ready to 
receive it, and which, therefore, require the aid of in- 
sects to assist their fertilization. But one of the musi 
apt examples of this is exhibited by Clerodendron Thom- 
sone—a plant originally brought from the Old Calabar 
River in West Africa, but now very common in our con- 
servatories. ‘‘Four stamens, with long filaments and 
an equally long, slender style, are rolled up together 
in the corolla bud. When this expands, the stamens 
straighten out nearly in the line of the tube of the 
corolla, and their anthers open ; the style is bent so far 
forward as to point downward ; ‘and the stigma is not 
yet ready for pollen, its own branches being united. So 
a butterfly, in the act of drawing nectar from this flower, 
will get the under side of its body dusted with pollen, 
but will not come near the reflexed or still immature 
style. But in a flower a day older the stamens are found 
to be coiled up (the opposite way from what they were in 
the bud), and turned down out of the way, bringing the 
anthers nearly where the stigma was the day before, 
while the style has come up to where the stamens were 
the day before ; and its stigma, with branches outspread, 
is now ready for pollen—is just in position and condition 
for being dusted with the pollen which the butterfly has 
received from the anthers of an earlier blossom.” 

In the common barberry (Fig. 2) a somewhat different 
arrangement is adopted. The bases of the stamens aro 
extremely irritable. Accordingly, if an insect alights on 
them, they spring forward and strike it, the effect of this 
sudden movement being that the insect is dusted over 
with the pollen. The movement has also, as Sir John 
Lubbock has pointed out, in some cases the effect of 
startling it and driving it away, so that the humble aide- 
de-camp carries away the pollen thus acquired to an- 
other flower, without any unnecessary loss of time. The 
rock rose (d/elinnthemum) also shows a somewhat similar 
arrangement ; but its history is not so marked, for the 
plant is almost sure to fertilize itself if insects, owing to 
the absence of the attraction of honey in it, fail to visit 
it and irritate the mobile stamens. 

Aalmiu (the “ American laurel”) is a New World genus, 
the waxy flowers of some species of which are familiar in 
our shrubberies. In this plant the anthers are contained 
in little pouches on the inside of the corolla, so that the 
ten stamens are bent all around the stigma in the form of 
springs. When a bee visits the flower to seek for honey, 
the proboscis lowers the stamen, which springs up with 
force, discharging, by the pores of the anther, pollen- 
grains, either on to the stigma or on to the insect, which 
flies to another flower with them, repeating the same pro- 
cess, and so aiding again and again in cross-fertilization. 
Such is the account given by Professor Beal, of Michigan, 
who states that if the flowers are covered with gauze, and 
insects thus prevented from visiting them, no seeds set. 
It is thus probable that this, like many other plants—the 
common iris, or sedge, the ‘‘ bleeding heart” (Dielytra 
spectabilis), the wild fumitory, etc., included—requires 
cross-fertilization before impregnation can be effected. 

In Aristolochia, or birthwort (Figs. 3 and 4), a curious 
arrangement takes place. The long, contracted throat 
of the flower —which has caused one of the species to 
bear the common name of the ‘‘Dutchman’s pipe,” or 
pipe vine —is lined with hairs, and at the bottom expands 
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into a chamber, where there is a broad stigma without a | cannot seed, on aceount of the absence of the insect. 


style, surrounded with stamens which are placed below 
it, but with their anthers turned away from the stigma, 
60 that none of the pollen can fall on it. If an insect 
enters, the hairs prevent it from making its escape, but 
as the flower advances the hairs somewhat relax, and per- 
mit of the escape of the winged messenger, laden with 
the pollen, which, in its struggles to get free at the 
bottom of the corolla, it has become covered with, and 
which it carries to another plant, the stigma of which is 
ready to receive it. 

In leguminous plants, especially of the papilionace- 
ous division, there also exists an interesting arrangement 
to compel cross-fertilization. ‘Take the common sweet-pea 
2s an example. In this plant we find the stamens and 
pistils united in the form of a sort of keel, so close to- 
gether that it would seem impossible to prevent some, if 
not all, of the pollen-grains falling on the ripe stigma. 
Iiowever, so important does crose-fertilization seem to 
tlants, that without the intervention of insects it rarely 
Lappens that a single seed is produced. The intrusion 
of insects causes the stamenal column to free itself from 
the place where it lies in the keel, and so cover the 
winged visitor with a cloud of pollen. Mr. Darwin has 
shown that bees, in visiting the flowers of the scarlet 
kidney bean, always alight on the left wing, and in so 
doing depress it. This immediately acts on the keel, 
which forces the pistil to protrude. On the pistil is 
situated a little tuft of hairs, which, by the repeated 
movements of the keel, brushes the pollen from the 
anthers on to the surface of the stigma. 

Bees are necessary to the fertilization of some kinds of 
clover. This fact the New Zealand Government have 
discovered, to their great dismay, for the Dutch clover in 
that colony will not produce suflicient seed, owing to the 
a!.sence of the particular bee necessary to fertilize it. 
A-sain, it has been found that tweuty heads of Duteh clo- 
ver yielded 2,290 seeds; but twenty other heads, pro- 
tected from bees, yielded none. In like manner, 100 
heads of red elover produced 2,700 seeds, but the same 
wimber, protected from the visits of insects, were all 
sierile. Henee, it may be logically inferred that as no 
olier insects visit the clover, were the humble-bee to 
become extinct in England the plant which is dependent 
upon it for existence would either become extinct or, at 
}east, comparatively rare. Indeed, Mr. Darwin suggests 
that the clover is dependent for its life on the cat. This 
is his line of reasoning, which, in spite of now being 
hackneyed, is still sufliciently interesting to be quoted 
afresh. Field-mice destroy the nests and combs of the 
humble-bee; they, in their turn, are destroyed by cats— 
and hence the existence of the species of clover named 
may be said to be dependent on the number of cats in a 
district. This useful animal may, again, owe its abundance 
to the number of unmarried ladies of mature years, who 
are conventionally believed to favor its domestication ! 

The showy ‘* bleeding heart,” which comes from Japan 
rnd China, rarely ‘‘sets” its seeds in our gardens, proba- 
ily for the reason that the insect necessary as an inter- 
mediary in its fertilization is not found in this country. 
‘The American yuccas, or ‘‘ Adam’s needles,” are ‘ pro- 
tandrous ’—that is, their stamens are ready to discharge 
their pollen before the stigma is ready to receive it. 
ience, the glutinous pollen must be conveyed to the 
latter organ by some other agency. This go-between is a 
little moth (Pronnha yucasella), which, according to Pro- 
fessor Riley, is the only insect that assists in this opera- 
tion: and accordingly, in the Northern States, and else- 
where, the yuccas, though cultivated for their flowers, 


The female insect only has the lower joint of the maxillary 
palpus wonderfully modified into a long, prehensile 
spined tentacle. With this tentacle she collects the pol- 
len and thrusts it into the stigmatic tube, and after hav- 
ing thus fertilized the flower, she consigns a few egys to 
the young fruit, the seeds of which her larvre feed upon. 
In like manner Duvernoia adhatodoides, a plant of the 
Cape of Good Hope, Mrs. Barber has shown to be fertil- 
ized by a large insect of the bee and wasp family (Xylu- 
copa), which insect fertilizes no other plant. Accordiugly, 
Duvernoia could not, in all likelihood, produce seeds in 
this country. 

The same fact is true of the pansy (Viola tricolor), for 
this plant is also visited by the humble-bee alone, and in 
all the species there are interesting arrangements to per- 
mit of insects entering them and carrying off the pollen 
to other plants (Figs. 5 and 6). In the common pansv 
there are two kinds of flowers—minute, inconspicuous 
ones, which usually produce the seed, and showy ones, 
which, contrary to the case in the English species of vio- 
let, habitually produce seeds also. The inconspicuous, 
‘*cleistogenous,” or ‘‘cleistogamous,” flowers are always 
self- fertilized, and accordingly the persistency of the 
showy ones, Sir John Lubbock thinks, can be accounted 
for only by fhe fact that the ordinary flowers are useful in 
obtaining an occasional cross. 

In Viola canina (the dog violet), an equally common 
species, the structure of the flower is interesting (Fig. 6). 
**The petals are five in number, and irregular in form, 
the median one being produced into a hollow spur, the 
entrance to which is protected by the stigma, partly by 
two tufts of hairs, or rather of delicate lobular processes, 
situated on the two median petals. The stamens consist 
of a short filament, to which the anther is attached, 
aud terminal membranous expansions, while the two 
lower stamens also send out each a long spur, which lies 
within the spur of the median petal, and secretes honey 
at its fleshy end. The terminal membranous expansions 
of the five stamens slightly overlap one another, and their 
points toueh the pistil, so that they inclose a hollow space. 
The pollen differs from that of most insect-fertilized 
flowers in being drier and more easily detached from the 
anthers ; consequently when the latter open the pollen 
drops out, and, as the flower is reversed aud hangs down, 
the pollen falls into the close space between the pistil 
and the membranous termination of the stamens. This 
pistil is peculiar, the base of the style not being straight, 
as usual, but thin and bent. The stigma is the enlarged 
end of the pistil, and shows several small fleshy projec- 
tions. It will be obvious, from the above description, 
that when a bee visits the flower her head will come in 
contact with and shake the stigma, thus opening, as it 
were, the box containing the pollen, and allowing it to 
fall on the head of the bee. It is thus carried away, and 
some can scarcely fail to be deposited on the stigma of 
the next violet which the bee visits.” 

But it is probably in the great family of orchids that 
the most curious and varied contrivances exist to prevent 
self-fertilization, and to allow of insects accomplishing this 
as the intermediary between flower and flower. There 
are thirty-five species of wild orchids in Great Britain, 
but it is in the hot, damp forests of the tropics that these 
bizarre-looking flowers, admired not ouly for their lovely 
forms and delicate perfume, but curious for the stranyze 
mimicry of insects and other animals which they take, 
attain their greatest luxuriance. 

Mr. Bateman, whose study of the order is as profound 
as his works describing them are sumptuous, remarks 
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that flies are mimicked in Ophrys muscifera, bees in O. 
opifera (the only British orchid capable of self-fertiliza- 
tion), drones in O. fucifera, spiders in O. aranifera. The 
columns of many of the Catasetums and other genera 
make excellent grasshoppers. Musquitoes are borne by 
Trichoceros antennifer, or Flor de Musquito of the Peru- 
vians ; dragon-flies by Renanthera arachnites ; moths by 
Phalenopsis amabalis. Insect-like antenns are also con- 
spicuous in the flowers of Restrepia antennifera. The 
butterfly-plant of Trinidad is now the well-known Onci- 
dium Papilio. Swans are found in the species of Cyn- 
oches ; doves in Peristeria elata; pelicans in Cypripedium 
irap@anum, 
which, from 
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however, that they by no means afford exceptionally 
curious examples of the contrivances to which we have re- 
ferred. Orchis maculata (Fig. 7), easily distinguished from 
most of‘the order, though not from its nearest ally, O. 
mascula, by its dark, spotted leaves, is a common plant of 
meadows, pastures and open woods. As in all the order, 
the pollen forms two pear-shaped masses. When an in- 
sect visits the flower, it pushes its proboscis down the 
nectary, and in doing so brings the base of its proboscis 
in contact with the sticky basis cf the ‘‘ pollinia,” so that 
when it returns it brings with it, attached to its head, 
the two pollen-masses. These pollen-masses, by the con- 
traction of their 
bases, bend for- 
ward and down- 


the great resem- 
blance of its 
flowers to the 
bird of that 
name, is styled 
by the natives 
Flor de pelicano. 
The skins of the 
tiger and the 
leopard are 
rivaled by the 
petals of such 
plants as Stan- 
hopea tigrina, 
Bolbophyllum 
leopardinum, ete. 
The jflos lyncea 
of Hernandez 
(Stanhopea Mar- 
tiana) is so called 
from its lynx- 
like eyes and 
teeth ; Dendro- 
bium taurinum 
has much of the 
bull about its 
face; and vari- 
ous Cataseta—C. 
semiapterum es- 
pecially — grin 
like the ugliest 
monkey. Aceras 
anthropophora, 
the man-orchis, 
is a well-known 
British plant. 
Even extinct 
animals do not 
always escape ; 
a geologist 
would instantly 
recognize the 
head of a Dinotherium in the flowers of Masdevallia in- 
fracta, Pleurothalis ophiocephala has a strong resem- 
blance to a serpent’s head, and Pholidota imbricata an 
equally strong resemblance to a rattlesnake's tail. Liz- 
ards occur in Pleurothallis saurocephala and Epidendrum 
laciternum, and frogs in Epidendrum raniferum. 

The whole family comprises about 6,000 species, and of 
these there is, perhaps, not one which does not display 
methods more or less extraordinary to, in the first place, 
prevent fertilization, and, in the second, to compel the 
insects which visit the flowers to perform this office. 
We shall take, almost at random, only two examples, one 
a British species, and the other a Trinidad form, noting, 
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ward, so that 
when the insect 
visits another 
flower the ‘‘thick 
end of the club 
exactly strikes” 
the top of the 
stigma, and, by 
the rupture of 
the delicate 
thread which 
unites the grains 
together, can 
fertilize several 
flowers, without 
being removed 
from the head 
of the bee. 

This fact of 
bees carrying 
away these pol- 
len- masses was 
long known. 
Bee-keepers, 
finding their 
wards thus in- 
commoded, con- 
sidered it a 
disease — which 
they designated 
the ‘‘ bee - sick- 
ness ’— and it is 
only within a 
comparatively 
late period that 
the true signifi- 
cance of the 
operation has 
been ascertain- 
ed. This de- 
scription applies 
generally to all the British species of the genus Orchis 
(O. pyramidalis excepted), as well as to the man-orchid, 
already mentioned. In Coryanthes macrantha, a Trinidad 
species, and the only other one of the order to which our 
space will allow us to refer, the phenomena displayed are 
so strange that, in order to do justice to them we shall 
quote the description which Dr. Criiger, who witnessed 
them, gave to Mr. Darwin. This botanist found the 
labellum, or expanded portion of the corolla, ‘‘ hollowed 
into a great bucket, in which drops of almost pure water 
continually fall from two secreting horns which stand 
above it, and when the bucket is half full the water 
overflows by a spout on one side. The bare part of the 
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labellum stands on the bucket, and is itself hollowed out 
into a sort of chamber with two lateral entrances ; within 
this chamber are curious fleshy ridges. The most ingeni- 
ous man, if he had not witnessed what takes placa, could 
never have imagined what purpose all these parts serve. 
But Criiger saw crowds of large humble-bees, visiting 
the gigantic flowers of this orchid, not in order to suck 
nectar, but to gnaw off the ridges within the chamber 
above the bucket. In doing this they frequently pushed 
each other into the bucket, and their wings being thus 
wetted they could not fly away, but were compelled to 
erawl through the passage formed by the spout or over- 
flow. Dr. Criiger saw a ‘continual procession’ of bees 
thus crawling out of their involuntary bath. This pass- 
age is narrow, and is roofed over by the column ; so that 
a bee, in forcing its way out, first rubs its back against 
the viscid stigma, then against the viscid glands of the 
pollen-masses. The pollen-masses are thus glued to the 
back of the bees which first happen to crawl out through 
the passage of a lately expanded flower, and are thus car- 
ried away. . . . When the bee, thus, provided, flies to 
another flower, or to the same flower a second time, and 
is pushed by its comrades into the bucket, and then 
crawls out by the passage, the pollen-masses necessarily 
come first in contact with the viscid stigma and adhere to 
it, and the flower is fertilized. Now, at last, we see the 
full use of every part of the flower, of the water-secreting 
horns, of the bucket half full of water, which prevents 
the bees from flying away, and forces them to crawl out 
through the spout and rub against the properly placed 
viscid pollen masses and the viscid stigma.” 

Epipactis latifolia—a British species—is exclusively fer- 
tilized by wasps. Hence it has not unreasonably been 
suggested that were wasps to become extinct in any dis- 
trict, so would this species of orchid. It may be added 
that the species with long nectaries are fertilized by 
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moths and butterflies; those with shorter ones, as a 
rule, by bees and wasps. ; 

But it is not only bees and moths that love honey, and 
ean pay for ‘‘the free lunch” by aiding in the perpetu- 
ation of the species which supplies it. Ants, and other 
insects, also visit flowers in search of it, and were there 


] not contrivances to prevent such unbidden guests from 


having access to the banquet, they would soon rob the 
flower of its main attraction for the useful visitors. The 
flower is brilliantly colored, highly scented, evidently in 
order to attract thither the weleome guests, while their 
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palate is gratified by the honey which the nectaries pluced 
in various parts of it secrete for their refreshment and in 
payment of their services. When it is needless to allure 
insects, nature has not provided any nectar—and true to 
the rigid economy with which she conducts her affairs, 
cuts off the bright petals, and suppresses the attractive 
odors. ‘‘Nor even,” writes Dr. Ogle, ‘‘ when a bait is 
wanted will she give it one minute sooner than necessary. 
The brilliancy, the scent and the nectar are only fur- 
nished when the flower is ready for its guests, and re- 
quires their presence—just as a thrifty housewife lights 
her candles when the first guest is at the door. The 
immature bud is furnished with no such attractions. 
Still more, even when the flower is mature, when its 
pollen is ready for transference or its stigma for fecunda- 
tion, when all the allurements are consequently displayed 
and insects invited to the feast, she still shows her econ- 
omy. Guests might come who were not of sufficient 
importance, and the banquet be wasted on them, for it is 
only when insects have a certain shape, size or weight, 
that she requires their visits, and can use them profitably 
for her purposes. She requires, moreover, that they shall 
make their entrance by the main portal, which she has 
specially adapted to suit their other requirements. All 
insignificant and unremunerative visitors, all such, more- 
over, as would creep in by a back entrance, must be kept 
out.” The treatise from which these lines are quoted is 
devoted to show by what various means this exclusion is 
effected. Into this part of the subject, though it does 
not yield in interest to that which we have already dis- 
cussed, we cannot, for the present at least, enter. We 
have, however, said enough to stimulate the curiosity of 
the reader. The field is extensive, and though the work- 
ers are many, they have as yet done little more than 
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turn the sod. TJo the earnest student there can be no 
more attractive ‘pastime, or more fertile labor. But if he 
can witness all the wondrous forms, and the not less won- 
drous physiology, of the orchids, for example, without 
seeing in plant-life a deeper significance than even his 
ordinary studies of organography would lead him to, he 
may be very sure that he has mistaken his vocation, and 
had better turn to pursuits where scientific curiosity and 
reverential wonder in no way add to the amenity of his 
daily life. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


A Ratxigss LAND.—PBetween Callao and Coquimbo, along a 
monotonous coast, several places were visited, but these seem to 
bo far from being onses; some of them, indeed, are dependent on 
transport by sea for a supply of fresh water, Tho track between 
Arica and Copiapo, a distance of 60) miles, is that in which the 
rainless zone ig most pronounced, With the ree oxeeption of 
Pisagua, there is no inhabited place where drinkable water is to 
bo had, and yet the wants (or greed) of men have established 
many industrial settlements along the coast for the purpose of 
working mines of silver, copper and lead, and digging deposits of 
alkaline nitrates. Drinking water is, in most of these towns, pro- 
vided by tho distillation of sea water; in others it is imported. At 
Tocopilla, Mr. Ball observes: “ At last I found, what [had often 
heard of, but in whose existenee Thad almost ceased to believe, a 
land absolutely without a trace of vegetable life. Not only was 
thero no green thing; nor even a speck of lichen that I eould de- 
tect, though I looked at the rocks through a lens. Even more 
than by the absence of life [was impressed by the appearances of 
tho surface, which showed no token that water had ever flowed 
over it. Every edgo of rock was sharp, as if freshly broken, and 
on the steep slope no trace of a channel furrowed its face, The 
aspect is absolutely that of the seenery of the moon—of a world 
without water, and without an atmosphere.” Curiously enough, 
small birds, which live on stable manure, were the only trace of 
indigenous animal life; what they were Mr. Ball could not ap- 
proach them near enough to see. Seaweeds, however, though 
searce, Occurred in pools Jeft by the tide, and relieved the barren 
coast from the curse of being without vegetation. At Caldera, the 
port of Copiapo, vegetation begins, and, though the environs ure 
sandy, bushes and inelosed gardens are to be seen, and at Co- 
quimbo green is, in the Spring at cay rate, a dominant color. 


Cottixe Grass Vessers.—The problem of making a clean cut 
round a ylass tube of considerable diamvuter, or round a bottle or 
flask, is one that continually vexes the practienl worker in a 
chemical laboratory. A number of books supply a prescription 
which the bookmaker has copied very faithfully from his book- 
making predecessors, viz., that a piece of string is to be passed 
round tho bottle or flask, and then soaked in spirits of wine or 
turpentine and kindled. Aceording to the books, a clean cut will 
be made, corresponding to tho string, if the bottle or flask is now 
suddenly cooled by plunging it ig water. Aceording to the ex- 
perience of all who have tried it, the glass is either cracked in wild 
random, or it remains unaffected. Perhaps once in fifty times 
success may be achieved by accident. Another and far_ better 
method has been recently deseribed by E. Beckmann. First, a 
scratch is made with a file, and this is dono carefully in the re- 
quired direction. At both sides of this, pads of wetted filtering 
(Ze. blotting) paper are wrapped round the object, leaving a space 
of about one-eighth of an inch between them. The flame of a 
Bunsen burner or gas blowpipe is applied to the space, starting 
from tho seratch and running round. Tho erack will follow the 
flame midway between the two pads. I may add that tubes up to 
about an inch in diameter are cut very easily by simply notching 
with a “three squaro ” file, and then breaking as one would break 
astick, but with a pulling foree combined with the bending. This 
is familiar to all who work in laboratories, but not so to outsiders, 
though a very useful “ wrinkle” for many outside purposes, 


A SimpLe Macntne.—Tho simplest example of a machine or 
Jabor-saving applianees was the invention of a girl who was em- 
loyed in sorting needles, Le., placing the heads all in the same 
direction, preparatory to putting them up into packets for sale, 
They had previously been pieked out one by one and pushed to 
tho right or left, according to the position of heads and points. 
The machine was simply a glove finger with a thick picee of 
leather attached to the part corresponding to the bulb of the fore- 
finger of the right hand. A row of needles was laid on a flit 
board and pressed down with the left hand, and when this leather 
thimble was pressed against their ends, all those having their 
points to the right penetrated the leather suMeiently to bo drawn 
away to tho right, leaving all those with their points to the left in 
their original plaee, and thus the Jabor of sorting was greatly 
abridged by this simple invention. A similar invention is now in 
use for counting lead-pencils. Strips of wood with 144 grooves are 
laid on the workbench, Tho workman takes up a handfal of 
peneilg and rubs them along the board onee and back, filling all 
the grooves, and thus eounting one gross. This is almost us 
simple as tho needle-girls invention, We have not yet learned 
how much of the money value of the labor saved has been awarded 
respectively to the two inventors. 


Ecoxomican PropucTION OF THE ALRALINE METAts. - Sir 
Humpliry Davy discovered the metals of the alkalis, sodium and 
potassium, by separating the oxygen from seda and potash with 
the aid of a very costly and powerful voltaie battery. Purely 
chemical methods have sinee been adopted, the reducing power of 
heated earbon being the chief agent. Inimy boyish days of ehemi- 
eal experimenting (writes an English chemist), [ paid at Dy- 
mond’s, in Holborn, one penny per grain for potassium, or at tbe 
rate of £2 per ounce troy, It was then reduced chemically, Its 
present prico is 5s. to 6s. per ounce, Sodium about 10s. per 
pound, Mr. H.Y. Castuer has recently devised a method of pro- 
ducing these alkaline metals which promises to cheapen them 
eonsiderably, If it is commercially suecessful, the results will be 
important, as the metal sodium is used in the reduetion of other 
metals, such as magnesium, wuminium, ete. This method con- 
sists in mixing iron that has been redueed in a finely divided 
state by hydrogen or carbonie oxide, with tar, and coking the 
mixture; then grinding the eoke and mixing it with caustic soda 
or potash. This is placed in a cast-iron crucible and heated in a 
specially constructed furnace, The alkali is redueed to the metal- 
lie state, and the metal, which is volatile at a high temperature, is 
distilled over. In this process tho alkali is submitted to the re- 
ducing action of iron and carbon, both of which have been pre- 
viously used separately, Gay Lussae and Thenard used iron 
turnings heated to whiteness as early as 1808. T ean only speak 
theoretically, having made no experiments on Mr. Castner’s 
method nor seen itin operation, but from sach theoretical point 
of view it appears most promising. 


In a recent Bulletin of the United States Fish Commission, Mr. 
J. W. Collins describes the finding of a knife of curious work man- 
ship in the thick flesh of a large cod. The “ find” was made at 
Gloucester, Mass., on September U5th, 18*6, by Captain John Q. 
Getehel, when discharging a fare of codfish from his sehooner. 
He had lifted several fish from a tub, and, running his hand over 
the thieker portion of one of them to call the attention of the by- 
standers to hs fatness, he felt something hard beneath his fingers. 
Further examination produced a knife. The handle of the knife 
is of brass, curved and tapering posteriorly, with a longitudinal 
ineision on the concave side, to reeeive the edge of the blade, 
The form is remarkable, and suggests ‘the handiwork of some 
savaye tribe, or the serimshaw work of a sailor.’ The blade, 
which is of a lanceolate shape, hus been corroded a good deal, and 
tho extremo point is very thin. The total length of handle and 
blade together is Glyinches., As to where the fish got the Knife,’? 
says Mr. Collins, “we can only conjecture, unless some ethnolo- 
gist ean point out its origin. In any caso, the finding of such a 
remarkable implement in sueh a strange place must be a matter 
of interest to the ethnologist and naturalist alike.” 


A New DISINFECTANT.—A late eminent army medical surgeor.- 
general, who was employed by the British Government during the 
fearful outbreaks of cholera in the Bengal Provinces, has left be- 
hind him a specitie called deodorine, It has been used by him in 
India, and was found to be a powerful ageney in mitigating and 
assisting to stamp out the frightful ravages of the cholera epi- 
demie. On his return to England he placed the disinfectant in 
the hands of a well-known Brighton gentleman, who has lately 
submitted it to the medieal profession in London and the Pro- 
viness, where it has been used with marked sueeess, and been 
found equal to the value placed upon it by the inventor, 


THE Micnropnone.—-At a recent meeting of the Soviety of Tele- 
graph FBngineers, Professor Hughes gave some puartienlars of an 
experiment he had made by submerging a microphone in a public 
bath. By the unassisted ear no sounds could be distinguished, 
but by the aid of the mierophone a great confusion of sounds was 
revealed, doors being shut, footsteps, voices, water flowing, all 
mingled together. This proved the vibratery power of water, and 
a practical application of the phenomenon is found in the fact 
that the mierephone is now part of the regular equipment of offi- 
cers of certain water companies in Germany, where it is used to 
deteet leakage from the pipes by the noiso of the watertlow. 


Nracara Farts.—FExvaminations reeently made show the aver- 
age recession along the eontour of the Niagara Horseshoo Fall 
sinee Is42 to have been 2.4 feet per year, At the point where the 
aeute angle is formed the recession from) 1842 to 1875 was over 100 
feet, and from 1575 to 1ss6 was more than 200 feet. The wearing 
away of the American Fall sinee 1842 has been but slight. The 
heights of the Falls above the level of the water were determined 
by the engineers of the United States Geological Survey on August 
17th, 1886, ag follows: American Fall, 167 feet; Horseshoe Fall, 
159 feet, 

Tw 1857 there were in the Bay of Arcachon 29 parks, or district 
oyster beds jin 1885 there were 297, producing 10 millions of 
oysters annually, At present this bay, with an area of 37,500 
aeres, has 15,000 aeres of oyster-beds, yielding an annual supply 
of about 300 millions of oysters. From Auray. on the coast of 
Brittany, 7 millions of oysters were sent to murket in 1876-7; in 
1885 tho number exeeeded 7 millions. 


A New Optreau Griass.—The invention of a new optieal glass 
is said to be creating a sensation in the German seientifie world. 
The glass, owing to its great refractory power, promises to be of 
marked influence in practieal opties, inasmueh as it will admit of 
the production of lenses of short foeal length, sueh as it has 
hitherto been impossible to obtain, For microscopie photography 
it will bo of the greatest importance, 


At Pesth an artesian well has been sunk to a yreat depth, in 
order to supply hot water for public buths, washhouses, ote. It 
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already supplies 176,009 gallons daily at a temperature of 159° 
Fahrenheit, and the boring is to be continued until it: reaches 
Wu. This ia just the temperature for stewing meat, eooking 
ezes and performing most of the operations of cookery in the best 
Pessible manner, far better than at 212%. In France there are 
similar wells, and it is found that the deeper the well the hotter 
the water, At Grenello a well 1,802 feet deep supplies 500,000 
gallons daily, hot enough to be used for warming the neighboring 
hospitals, No have only to go deep enough to reach an internal 
temperature considerably above the builing-point; but wo have 
yet tu learn whether it is possible, 


Ornrnary solder is an alloy of lead and tin: the lead is added 
Merely to cheapen the solder, and this cheapening is often carried 
very far. As revards facility of manipulation, puro tin is superior 
to the alloy, Those who have had experience in soldering various 
Metals prefer pure grain tin to the ordinary alloy for all soft- 
soldering work, and doubt whether it practically costs any moro, 
as melted tin ig more liquid than melted lead or the ordinary 
solder alloy, and therefore less need be used if applied skillfully. 
Tha use of tin alone in soldering cans of fruits, meats, ete., would 
remove danger of poison. 


A Frere ExtiInauisHer.—Mr. E. Martin, of Munich, manufae- 
tures a compound consisting chiefly of common salt, alum, seluble 
sand tungstate of soda, which has been introduced with great 
suceess in Austria and Switzerland for the extinetion of flres, and 
is now being used in Germany, where the admiralty havo reeom- 
mended {it to their naval yards. It can be obtained in liquid or 
solid form, and is thrown on the flro cither by a pump or from 
pails. 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 


Tt’s tho little things that tell—especially the little brothors and. 
sisters. 

Tas world is but a ficcting show, and to most of us all tho 
good seats are taken, 


To STAND Well in tho eyes of the ladies it is only necessary to 
give them your seat in a street-car. 


THE Society of Friends overnight has been known to convert a 
man into a Shaker next morning. 


THe average woman {is considered too delieate to shoulder a 
musket, but nobody questions her right to bare arms. 


Youna ladies now furnish a brush broom to dust the conts of 
their lovers where they have laid their pretty powdered faces. 


A BraprorD woman was heard informing a neighbor that last 
night’s storm frightened her so that sho ‘shook like an ashpan.” 


Davocurer —“ Ma,” why does Unclo John say ‘ Er—er—’ so 
much when he talks ?” Mother—‘ To err is human, my child.” 


** Warren, is this a fresh or a salt herring that you brought 
me?” ‘“Can’t you tell?” ‘*No.” “Well, then, what difference 
does it make ?’ 

Cominea home at two o’clock a.m., he found his wife dressed in 
deep black, and inquired the reason. “ Mourning for my late 
husband,” she replied. 

**Mongy is round, and made to roll,” said a spendthrift to a 
miser. ‘That's your way of looking at it,” replied the latter. ‘I 
say that money is flat, and made to pile up.” 


FRIEND (taking leave, after spending the evening) —“ Admir- 
able talker your wife is, Brown. I could listen tu her a whole 
night.” Brown (with a sigh) —‘‘Ah! I often do!” 


Hosbanp —I see by the papers that Mrs. A’s reception was a 
brilliant affair.” Wife —‘' Oh, very likely; there are none of her 
acquaintances who can afford to wear real diamonds.” 


Ir is beautiful to behold at a wedding tho sorrow-strieken air 
of the parent, as he “gives the bride away,” when you know that 
for the last ten years he has been trying to get her off his hands. 


Tas was written on the fiy-leaf of a book on moral science: 
*“Tfthere should be another flood, for refuge hither flv; though 
all the world should be submerged, this book would still be dry.” 


“Yoo little rascal, what are you doing with that cigar?” ex- 
elaimed a father, addressing his son. ‘‘ Ma said if I hit the eat 
again, she’d ‘make me smoke’; and I hit her again, an’ I'm 
smoking.” 

Av a dinner party, a young man from the country, who was 
visiting the host, was asked if he was fond of ethnology. ‘ Well, 
ye-es,” he replied, gt a venture; ‘but I don’t think [’ll tako any 
to-night.” 

GRaNDPAPA — Well, Fred, you’re an unele now. You ought to 
be very proud of it.” Little Fred —“ But Tain't no unele.” Grand- 
papa —‘ Why not?” Litde Fred— Because I'm an aunt. The 
new baby’s a girl.” 

Hier father has a small, round, bald spot on the top of his 
head ; and, kissing him at bedtime, his little girl remarked : 
“Stoop down, popsy, dear; I want to kiss the place where the 
lining shows.” 


SEE 


OLp Bacneron Patrrent—‘* Doctor, I feel miserable ino mind 
and body. What shall Dtake #7" Doctor (grumly)—' Take a wife.” 


“Ts HEA young man of brains 2" inquired an old gentleman. re- 
specting a swell youth, Well, really replied his daughter, (1 
have dil no opportunity of judging, Tnever met him anywhers 
except in society.” 

ARCHRISHOP WRATELY was ono day asked if he rese carly. He 
replied that onee he did, but that he was so proud of it all the 


morning, and so sleepy all the afternoon, that ho determined 
never to do it again, 


THe jury brought in a verdict of “ Not Guilty.” His honor said, 
admonishingly, to the prisoner: “ After this you ought to keen 
away from bad company.” “ Yes, your honor; you will not see mu 
here again in a hurry.” 


AN old parish clerk was courteously thanking a echureh dig- 
nitary for kindly taking, on emergeney, a village serviee, SA 
Worse preacher would have done us, sir,” he said, ‘if we only 
knew where to find him!” 


S8re was mad on the subject of musie. A gentleman knocked 
at her door and asked: Does Mr. Smith live here 2° “No, sie; 
his room is an octave higher—in the next flat," she replied, ina 
pianissimo andante tone of voice. 


“Wo is that lady ??) Oh that is General Plank's wife.” 
«That can't be. She just whispered in his ear, and then the two 
exchanged a smile’ ‘AhT bat you must know that she was 
originally a country girl, and is still a little old-fashioned in ber 
ways. 

“Doctor,” said the grateful patient, seizing tha physician's 
hand, “TI shall never forzet that to you [owe my lite.” “You 
exaggerate,” said the doctor, mildly; “you only owe me for 
fifteen visits; that is the poiut which I hope you will not fail tu 
remember.” 

“Drip you piek up in weight by going to the seaside last year, 
Smithley 7?“ Tdid. indeed, Brownley gained ony hundred: aad 
twenty-flve pounds.” “ Pshaw! Impossible!’ Faet, my dec 
feliow. Come up to the heuse, and [il introduce you to her, Wo 
were married last month.” 


MIND-READING is now the preper eaper. “Take hold of my 
left hand and tell me what ['m thinking of,” said the head of the 
family to his eonflding spouse, “Oh, yes,” said she, grakping his 
hand convulsively ; “you are thinking about taking me to the 
opera.” Sho had to guess again, 


“How pin it happen that the church was so crowded to-day ?” 
“Well, Mttell you. You see the professor of theology preached, 
and on his account all the students came, on their account all ths 
zirls, on their account all the young men, on their account all ths 
widows, and on theirs all the widowers.” 


NIGHTCAPS ARE NoT DUTIABLE.—Customs Ofticer — What hava 
you in that pareel ?”) Only my laundry.” ‘Open it and let ma 
see.” Man reluctantly opens package, disclosing shirts, collars, 
cults, ete., and a bottle, “ I thought you had nothing but laundry 
in that paper, What's in that bottle?” ‘“ Nighteaps.? “© Pass 
on, sir.” 

A PHYSICIAN says that a baby must not bo allowed to sleep 
with its mother, Must not be allowed! Did anybody ever know 
ofa baby that ever slept with its mother, or anybody else? This 
physician ought to know that @ baby never goes to sleep until it is 
time for everybody else to get up. Then how the little darling 
will sleep! 

Two Laptes who had not seen each other for years recently 
met in the street, They recognized each other after a time, and 
their recognition was eordial. ‘So delighted to see you again, 
Why, you are searcely altered.” “So glad, and how little changed 
you are. Why, how long is it sinee we met?” “About ten yeara.” 
‘And why have you never been to see me?” My dear, just look 
at the weather we have had.” 


Put To Goop Use.—" Ive been hunting all over the room for 
a hairpin,” said a young lady to her newly married friend, ‘ and 
Teouldn’t find a single one, to save me.” “Of course you couldn't, 
my dear,” was the sympathetie reply. “Um married now, you 
know.” “And what has that to do with it 7° was the incredulous 
query, ‘Everything, my dear,” was the reply. ‘ My husband 
straightens them all out for pipe-cleaners.” 


As a train was approaching Birmingham it parted in tha 
middle, and the eommunieation-cord suapped off dike thread, the 
end of it striking an old lady on the bonnet. ‘* What is) the 
matter ?? she exclaimed, “Oh! tho train has broken in two.” 
replied a gentleman who sat in the next seat. “ I should say so,” 
the old lady said, looking at the broken cord. Did they suppose 
that a trifling little string like that would hold the train together 7” 


Wuy He Remains a Bacnetor.—An editor “out West” has 
oceasioned the wildest speculation to account for a bachelorhood 
protracted into the “sere and yellow leaf.” [It is now explained 
that a postseript to a matrimonial offer did the business, and rele- 
gated the aforesaid editor to a further period of single blessed- 
ness, This seems to have been the substance of the eorrespond- 
ence: Dearest, I have earefully analyzed the feeling D enter: 
tain for you, and the result is substantially as follows: Doadors 
you! Will you be mine?) Answer! Then, after a monent, in iat 
dreamy, absent way, ho added: ‘{ Write only on one side of the 
aper. Write plainly and give real name, not accessarily for pub- 
Hention, but as a guaranteo Of guod faith,” 
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Vout. XXIV.— No. 2. 
BOW-ARROW POINT, AND THE AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION. 


By Freperic G. MATHER, 
The southern end of this lake is practically a 
The northern end is the outlet 


j ciation. 


river without a current. 


CuamMPLaiy is a lake that affords a much larger body 
which runs past Rouse’s Point and through the ‘‘ French 


of free water than any other that has hitherto been 
selected for the meetings of the American Canve Asso- 


srareree! 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF BOW-ARROW POINT AND “THE GUT” BEYOND. 


Country ” in Southern Canada until it meets the St. Law- | already noted, the islands begin to multiply, and there is 
rence. The longest stretch of open water is about mid- | seldom a spot where the canoeist needs to run more than 
way of the lake from Rouse’s Point to Ticonderoga, about | three miles from any land. If, therefore, he can pass 
ten miles or thereabouts across from Burlington to Port | safely beyond the wide portion (having already success- 
Kent. A glance at the map will show that the lake itself | fully rounded the Split Rock to the southward), he need 
is in the form of a wedge, the southern part being the | not fear any winds or seas that he may encounter when 
edge. As we go northward from the stretch of wide water ! he goes to the northward of Burlington and enters upon 


“THE GUT,” FROM ST. ALBANS, 
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the region that is within a dozen miles of Plattsburgh. 
In making a tour of the lake, by far the best plan is to 
start from Rouse’s Point. The surroundings of that 
place have the distressingly flat appearance of the French 
Country across the border. From slight elevations Lyon 
Mountain may be seen among the Adirondacks and Jay 
Peak among the Green Mountains. The only pleasing 
features of the landscape are Windmill Point (the Pointe 
& l’Algonquin, be- 
yond which the 
northern Indians! 
ventured at their 
peril) and Point au 
Fer, where the 
French thought 
they had found 
iron when they saw 
the black slate. 
Once on Point au 
Fer, we look over 
to Isle La Motte, 
well named from 
its hills, although 
Sieur La Motte so 
solidly built Fort 
Ste. Anne that its 
ruins last to this 
day. Point au 
Fer, also, has the 
remains of an old 
French fort, with 
the covered pass- 
age into which 
the horses of the 
inhabiting farmer 
sometimes disap- 
pear when the sub- 
soil plowing is too 
deep. The Cham- 
plain or Chazy 
River courses from 
Lyon Mountain 
and empties into 
King’s Bay, bring- 
ing with it cold 
blasts of air that 
raise a heavy sea 


over 
various shoals, rocks and ledges in a way to alarm 
all but the experienced navigator, who constantly turns 
tl » Map of the United States Coast Survey and feels 
safe. The reefs off La Motte and Point au Fer were so 
dangerous that the French Governor, Beauharnois, re- 
ported them to Louis XV., who advised that a map of 
the whole lake should be made before any large vessels 
were built. 

The main channel runs past Monti Bay, Point au 
Roche, Long Point and Bay St. Armand to Cumberland 
Head, where a south wind brings the heaviest seas on 
the lake. The tourist on the large steamer may see all 


too heavy to go through ‘‘The Gut” between North Hero 
and South Hero. The Sand Bar Bridge also shuts off all 
communication between Burlington and the Vermont 
shore to the northward of it. In fact, all the commerce 


of the lake takes the track close by the New York shore, 

We leave the main channel at Point au Fer and steer 
for the drawbridge that’ connects La Motte with Alburgh 
Tongue, the point that comes southward from Canada, 


MAGNAN BAY FROM THE CARRYING-PLACE, 


The keeper of the draw is one of the most accommodating 
fellows in the world. He will allow any one to pass 
there, whether he sails a canoe or a steam-yacht. If the 
winds blow like a hurricane through the narrow pass of 
the Chazy River and across the waters of King’s Bay so 


this at a rapid glance ; but all else in the northern end of | that you have the waves full at your stern, you may, per- 
the lake is a sealed book to him, because the steamer is ' haps, be thankful that the passage over this long stretch 
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does not number -more than five or six miles. At any 
rate, you are glad enough to get through the draw and be 
in comparatively still water beyond. Then you steer 
past Cloak Island and along «the southern stretch of 
Alburgh Tongue (the mainland) until you come in sight 
of a sort of pocket in the central part of North Hero 
Island. This is Pelot’s Bay, the landlocked harbor that 
is the headquarters for both fishing and hunting. All 
about you are implements of the fisherman’s calling, and 
a trial of a few hours will always result in success. From 
this point the narrow passage between Alburgh Tongue 
and North Hero is visible for miles, straight as an arrow, 
and well named ‘‘The River.” Small steamers can reach 
Maquam Bay by this route. We choose to go by way of 
“The Carrying-place,” where the island contracts like the 
waist of a wasp, so that a portage of three or four rods 
will give ready access to the inainland of Vermont. A 
mile from Pelot’s Bay and we are at the portage await- 
ing the transfer. 

The eye sweeps over several unobstructed miles of 
water—one of the longest stretches upon the lake, but not 
all of it navigable—-to Burlington, and beyond to the 
Chin and Nose of Mansfield and to Camel’s Hump. 
Mansfield is 4,500 feet above the lake, and Camel’s Hump 
is 4,000 feet. Away off to the northward is Jay Peak, 
also 4,000 feet, close upon the borders of Canada. St. 
Albans may be reached by landing at Lake View and 
driving over the hills six miles, to an elevation from 
which a most extensive view of the lake and the Adiron- 
dacks may be had. 

About a mile from Pelot’s Bay, overland, to the south 
side, we come to a small hamlet known as the “City.” 
This is the seat of all those islands which form a county 
in the State of Vermont. Here you will find a genuine 
country store, with everything in it, and an obliging 
official, who holds every public gift of the county in the 
way of sheriff, coroner, etc. It is said that the law will 
not allow him to be judge also, or he would long ago 
have held that office in addition to those now in his 
gresp. Tle small steamers now land at the City, and 


TO 
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RK NY. 


MaP OF THE OANOKING-GROUNDS, 


occasionally it is the scene of considerable hilarity for 
those parts. 

The outlook from the Carrying-place toward the north 
side takes in Maquam Bay, a noted place of resort. To 
the northward is Missisquoi Bay, with High Gate and 
other fashionable springs about its shores. Then close 
at hand the tourist will find all kinds of islands, gems 
and otherwise, that offer most excellent spots for camp- 
ing. As we have noted above, the northeastern corner of 
the lake has no commerce. It is practically shut off 
from navigation by sand-bars. The only way of access 
by water is through this passage between North Hero 
and South Hero (the Grand Isle) known as ‘“‘ The Gut.” 
The shape of this passage might be called round, al- 
though it is more strictly a square, about a mile and one- 
half on each side, the entrance and exit being in diagonal 
corners. The entrance (we are now supposed to be 
going southwest from the City or the Carrying-place) 
is at the northeast corner. Close by is Ladd’s Landing. 
The sail of an old ferryboat flaps lazily in the wind. On 
the side opposite the mast of the squarely built scow are 
the “‘lee-boards,” which serve the purpose of a centre- 
board, and a sail of phenomenal size and peculiar cut. 
These form the make-up of a boat which will move 
across the channel with scarcely a breath of wind. Many 
such craft as this you will see in cruising about the 
lake. But be careful that you are not run down by one 
of the ‘‘ long-lakers,” that are really only canalboats in 
in disguisc. 

Or you may have a more pleasant experience with the 
apple-boats of the Frenchmen, who cruise about all 
Summer long, gather the products of the many orchards 
along the shores and carry them to the French country 
for a market. The crews of these boats are always jolly 
fellows, who will share with you their last mess of salt 
pork and boiled potatoes, with alcohol and water (half 
and half) as an appetizer. 

Within the Gut the water averages perhaps six or eight 
feet in depth, and the channel for the small steamers 
that run from Plattsburgh to Maquam is so uncertain 
that it is marked with buoys at two distinct points. No 
matter how much the wind is blowing outside, and no 
matter how heavy tl e seas are running past Cumberland 
Head on the western shore, or along the stretch of South 
Hero from Sand Bar Bridge down, the sailor who reaches 
the Gut has a safe harbor. The shores of the adjoining 
islands are quite low, and comparatively free from dense 
groves of any kind. Therefore he has this strange state. 
of things: he can sail about and be in comparatively 
still water, while the wind that bears him is everything 
that he could wish. This, of course, is one of the ad- 
vantages of a landlocked passage like the Gut. 

At the southwestern entrance to the Gut (or in our 
case, as we are going through, the exit) Bow-arrow Point 
runs down from North Hero. It is wooded almost to the 
very top. A beach of shale and sand runs out toward 
the still water of the interior. On the other side, to the 
westward, we look across a stretch of perhaps two or 
three miles to the mainland, Cumberland Head lying 
half way between us and the village of Plattsburgh, eight 
miles distant by water. Cumberland Head is the bluff 
that prevents a sight of Plattsburgh. But as long as we 
know that the little ‘live city is there, and can be made a 
base of supplies for canoeing and camping, it is all any 
one could wish. 

The stretch of the mainland from Bow-srrow Point 
across to the main shore constitutes the main channel 
taken by commerce. This means that in a heavy sea 
Bow-arrow Point can show some very large waves, that 
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may not be very convenient«to the canoeist. But even 
then the navigator of that frail vessel is not so much 


at the mercy of the waves as thongh his craft were 


larger; for the long swells are really less severe for his 
craft than for others that are so large and heavy as not 
to be able to ride upon the top of the waves. 

As we look to the southwest from Bow-arrow Point we 
glance between South Hero and the islands known as the 
Sisters. A most magnificent view of the Adirondacks 
eomes upon us without any warning. In fact, they seem 
to be executing a flank movement upon us, giving the 
grandest effect obtainable anywhere on the lake. The 
view from Burlington westward is also of great beauty. 
The dozen miles of water form a foreground that sets off 
to advantage the outlines of the Adirondacks. The great 
peaks appear, not in the line of their valleys at the Gut, 
but rather as if they had executed another flank move- 
ment, and were advancing on the lake in that order. 
The third finest view is from Basin Harbor, also on the 
Vermont side. The southern range of the Adirondacks, 
which has been hidden behind the Moriah range, once 
more appears. We look upon its right flank, with 
Marcy, Dix and Hurricane as the most prominent. Ta- 
hawnus still appears ‘the cloud-splitter,” as it did to 
the Indians of old. 


OUR SUMMER ON 


The residents along the shores of Lake Champlain are 
very generous and hospitable. They always welcome 
those of their visitors who come knowing how to behave 
themselves. As canocists are not supposed to behave in 
any other way, it is certain that they will have a right 
cordial welcome when they take up their temporary 
abode upon these northern shores. The cruisers from the 
south can readily take the water at White Hall, Ticon- 
deroga, Crown Point, Port Henry, Port Kent or Platts- 
burgh, according to the stretch of the lake that they wish 
to cover. Bnt every canoeist who has the time should 
not hesitate to take the whole sweep from Ticonderoga, 
at least to the place of meeting. The west shore is very 
rocky, and the chances of finding good camping-grounds 
are not nearly as frequent as they are upon the eastern or 
Vermont, shore. But, then, the New York shore has the 
advantage of being free from such swamp lands as are 
occasionally found on the Vermont shore. And yet, for 
camping purposes, when we take all of these things into 
consideration, there seems to be very little to choose 
whether the canoeist takes either the east shore or the 
west shore, so long as he arrives at the camp in time for 
the meet. The only special care that he must take is in 
going northward from Willsborongh Point on the west 
shore or from Burlington on the cast shore. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


THE INLAND RFSORT OF THE FUTURE. 


By EmMIy PIerce. 


To summer upon Champlain is to step aside from the 
beaten track, worn by the restless feet of professional 
tourist and general pleasure-seeker. 

From June until September, every train and boat is 
erammed and loaded with restless thousands; every 
avenue of travel reaps a golden harvest, and s great, 
weary tide of humanity rolls out from the heat and glare, 
the smoke and dust of city and town. 

But this vast army of eager pilgrims seems to diverge 
before reaching this charming region, and melt away 
under the attractions of the numberless watering-places, 
Summer resorts and Jumbo hotels that are distributed 
so generously between the Hudson River and Alexandria 
Bay. We meet only an occasional, contemplative, appre- 
eiative party, lingering upon the shores of this grand 
Jake of the north; enjoying its unlimited variety of 
ehangeful scenery and wonderful vistas ; and the “‘ party,” 
most frequently, is only the lonely occupant of some 
stray canoe, who, with peaked cap and dexterous pad- 
dle, shoots among the islands or reconnoitres the coves 
and inlets, hidden away from him who travels by larger 
oraft. 

The social desolation is the more marked as we note 
the large number of pleasure-seekers rushing to and fro, 
seeking rest and finding none, in its immediate vicinity. 
The railway running along its western shore carries daily 
hosts, and mighty ‘‘ Pullmans” roll along the lakeside 
filled with unnumbered legions, who sleep the sleep of 
the just while they journey on in search of ozone and 
scenery, ignorant that, like Scheherezade, they might ex- 
claim, ‘The best is left behind!” The daily steamers 
are teeming with excursionists, who declare everything 
“lovely,” and are puffed away with only confused ideas 
of the lake in general and the wonderful sunset in par- 
ticular ; making sure, however, to strike the narrow con- 
fines of some Lake George hotel for their permanent 


resting-place, or pressing on to reach the hospitable 
shelter of Paul Smith’s roof-tree ; oblivious of the fact 
that this same Paul Smith, of Adirondack fame, declares 
that Lake Champlain will soon be o greater favorite than 
the mountains he knows and loves so well. 

The most entertaining approach to Lake Champlain is 
through the outlet known as the Richelieu River or the 
St. John. This was the path of the French invaders, 
and the painstaking tourist will be careful to follow in 
their footsteps, so far, at least, as to start from Rouse’s 
Point at the northern or lower end. 

It is the Loch Lomond, as Lake George is the Loch 
Katrine, of these North American highlands. The tour 
of the Trosachs should begin at Balloch, include Loch 
Lomond and Loch Katrine, and end at Callendar. The 
tour of Champlain should run southward, turn about 
Mount Defiance, as the Ben Lomond of Ticonderoga, 
and close at the upper end of Lake George. 

Whether in the Highlands of Scotland or of America 
the effect will be the same. Broad expanses of water 
will narrow, sky-lines of hills will rise higher and higher 
until they develop into mountains, and the mountains 
themselves will finally reach from the water’s edge to the 
horizon. The pleasure of new discovery is ever on the 
increase until the climax is reached. But to enter Lake 
George and end with the flatlands of Lower Champlain 
is to make the same mistake as to see Katrine first, then 
Lomond, and so find them both disappointing. 

But the “ painstaking tourist ” is usually in the minor- 
ity, the canoe his means of transportation, the tent his 
shelter, and burnt beefsteak his portion. While by far 
the larger number who enjoy the exploration of this fas- 
cinating region come to Champlain by rail, are whirled 
through the bold cuttings that mark with interest as 
feats of engineering the banks of the historic lake, are 
landed at one of the several distributing points along 
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the road, where they imme- 
diately mount the huge red 
coaches, swinging in their 
leathern springs, that await 
them, and are rumbled off in 
a cloud of dust to some chosen 
hostelry in the Adirondack 
forest. 

They generally come from 

the south, passing the crum- 
bling ruins of old Fort Ticon- 
deroga. Crumbling, shattered 
and almost obliterated, this 
ancient fortress is yet the most recent bit of historic 
ruin that Champlain boasts ; and while it will ever stir 
the American pulse with national pride, yet the northern 
boundary offers more of romance and startling historic 
record to those who, under the charming leadership of 
Francis Parkman, have followed Champlain and the 
Jesuit missionaries in their journeyings hereabouts, 
where every island and cove is full of suggestion, and 
every hill-top might stand as a monument. 
“It was in the year 1609 that Samuel de Champlain, o 
Frenchman, first accompanied a war party of northern 
Indians against their hereditary foes of the south over 
the lake that now bears his name. 

The same year Hendrick Hudson sailed up the river 
now bearing his name, and, from the discoveries of these 
two men, came the claims of rival nations which made all 
this region roundabout the ‘‘ dark and bloody ground ” 
of after years. 

What a picture is suggested by the meagre description 
Champlain’s notebook gives of this first voyage across 
the lake that preserves his name to posterity !_ The ad- 
vance of the long line of canoes paddled by the dexter- 
ous hands of the savage, the river widening as they went ; 
great islands appearing, leagues in extent; Isle 4 la 
Motte, Long Island, Grande Isle, channels where ships 
might float, and broad reaches of expanding water 
stretching between them. Cumberland Head was passed, 
and, from the opening of the great channel between 
Grande Isle and the main, he could look forth on the 
wilderness sea, On the left, the forest ridges of the 
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A FRENCH APPLE-BOAT ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


Green Mountains were heaved against the sun, and on the 
right rose the Adirondacks : haunts in these later years of 
amateur sportsmen from counting-rooms or college halls, 
of the girl of the nineteenth century with sketch-book 
and pencil; then the hunting-ground of the unconquered 
Troquois. 

Champlain was a true hero, after the chivalrous and 
medieval type, and his character was dashed largely 
with the spirit of romance. Champlain was a captain in 
the Royal Navy, his purse small, but his merit great. 
Henry IV., out of his own slender resources, had given 
him a pension to maintain him near his person. But rest 
was penance to him. Champlain conceived a design con- 
sonant with his adventurous nature. The old soldier 
was a devout Catholic, and it seemed in his eyes a no- 
ble consummation of his life to plant the Cross and the 
Fleur-de-lis in the wilderness. 

He resolved to proceed to New France in person, and 
dedicate the rest of his days to the service of God and his 
King. 

For twenty-seven years he labored hard and cease 
lessly, sacrificing fortune, repose and domestic peace t 
a cause embraced with enthusiasm and pursued with in- 
trepid persistency. ‘‘The saving of a soul,” he would 
often say, ‘‘is worth more than the conquest of an 
empire.” . 

At a later period the task of colonization would 
have been abandoned, but for the hope of casting the 
pure light of the faith over these gloomy wastes of 
heathendom, All France was seized with the zeal of 
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proselytism ; men and women of exalted rank lent their 
countenance to the holy work. 

The priest and the soldier went hand in hand, and the 
Cross and the Fleur-de-lis were planted side by side. 

To the Jesuits were assigned, for many years, the 
entire charge of these missions, to the exclusion of the 
Franciscans, early laborers in the same barren field. In- 
spired with a self-devoting zeal to snatch souls from per- 
dition and win new empires to the Cross, casting from 
them every hope of earthly pleasure or earthly aggrand- 
izement, the Jesuit Fathers buried themselves in the 
wilderness, facing death with the courage of heroes, and 
enduring torments with the constancy of martyrs. Their 
story is replete with marvels, miracles of patient suffer- 
ing and daring enterprise. 

They were the true pioneers of North America. Says 
Parkman: ‘‘We see them among the frozen forests 
of Acadia, struggling in snowshoes with some wandering 
Algonquin horde, or crouching in the crowded hunting- 
lodge, half stifled in the smoky den, and battling with 


where the poor soil is exhausted, and the whole region 
overstocked with most wretched and shiftless habitanis. 
Yearly thousands of them travel many mfles to help the 
Vermont farmers or to work in the brickyards of New 
England. The Summer over, they return, with almost 
the only money they ever see. 

But the first settlers of these islands were French, who 
held not only the islands, but large tracts on both shores 
of the mainland under grants of the French king. These 
grants were given as rewards to those who had been of 
service during the war, and were termed seigneuries, and 
within their limits all property, real or personal, was 
affected by the Coutume de Paris of 1666. 

These rights amounted to nothing after the English 
had conquered the country and had marked out the 
boundary on the line of the forty-fifth degree. 

The original seigneuries contained from one hundred to 
five hundred square miles; the frontage (upon some 
stream) was narrow, but the depth was great, the pro- 
portion being as one to ten. On the death of the father 


troops of famished dogs for the last morsel of sustenance 
Again, we see the black-robed priest wading among the 
white rapids of the Ottawa, toiling with his savage com- 
rades to drag the canoe against the headlong waters. 
Again, radiant in the vestments of his priestly office, 
he administers the sacramental bread to kneeling crowds 
of plumed and painted proselytes in the black forests of 
the Hurons ; or, bearing his life in his hand, he carries 
his sacred mission into the stronghold of the Iroquois 
like a man who invades, unarmed, a den of angry tigers.” 

The path of these missionaries was a thorny and bloody 
one, and a life of weary apostleship was often crowned 
with a frightful martyrdom. 

The main channel of Champlain hugs the New York 
shore, hence all the large islands are in the Green 
Mountain State. ; 

These fertile, well-tilled farms, that slope up from the 
water’s edge, are a marked contrast from the ‘French 
country” just above, across the Canadian boundary, 
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the land was divided longitudinally, the eldeeu son taking 
the largest share, and the younger sons taking fiefs. 
When roads were opened in the interior, latitudinal 
divisions were also made. But successive generations 
thus dividing the paternal acres, and settling down at 
home, have so reduced the size of farms in the ‘‘ French 
Country,” on the Canadian side of the lake, that the land 
is ‘‘all longitude,” the frontage often being 33} feet 
and the depth 2,000 feet, or as 1 to 60. This causes the 
rows of old houses to have the appearance of a village 
street. ’ 

After the English conquered the country, the French 
were told to establish their titles under the Province of 
New York—not an easy thing to do when their tracts 
had already been granted to Englishmen. The poor 
Frenchmen, consequently, were obliged to ‘‘ vamose the 
ranch,” or buy it over again. Then arose the dispute 
between New York and New Hampshire over the whole 
State of Vermont, and the wrangle was settled by limit- 
ing the New York boundary to the main channel of the 
lake. 

Where the ‘“‘ main channel” was located was evident to 
the earlier voyagers ; but care and watchfulness were 
necessary to avoid the numberless reefs, ledges and 
shoals that abound. 

It is as though the Adirondacks and Green Mountains 
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had met in battle array, throwing up their defiance from 
under the water, and the mouth of every mountain river 
has thrown in its reinforcement—of sand-bars. 

Black and grim stands the reef, just outside the Bur- 
lington Harbor, against which, we are told, the English 
cannonaded during the entire night, mistaking its black- 
ened front for an American man-of-war. 

Just within the borders of Vermont is Highgate, the 
birthplace of John G. Saxe. There stands the old mill 
where once was ‘Little Jerry the Miller,” but the 
‘* wasting wood and crumbling stone ” have been wasting 
and crumbling ever since, the flume of hollowed logs is 
past all usefulness, and the ‘‘dripping and clattering 
wheel” is for ever still. 

Across the lake lies Plattsburgh, and within its ceme- 
tery we find the grave of that promising young poetess, 
who died in 1825, Lucretia M. Davidson. Close by are 
numerous graves of British and American officers and 
sailors who met their fate during Revolutionary days, 
and were buried beside the blue waters upon which they 
had met in the death-struggle. 

Plattsburgh will always stir up ghostly memories. I 
was there during the sad days when ‘our nation 
mourned its greatest hero.” The place was hung with 
black—a tribute to General Grant ; the black had grown 
a rusty-brown, for it was three weeks after his death. 
An old farmer drove up to the hotel and inquired, with 
profound interest, ‘‘ Who's dead ?” 

*‘ General Grant,’ I answered. 

“Ts that so ?” said the old haysecd. 
buried in Plattsburgh ?” 

They are a primitive folk, those who abide on the 
banks of our beautiful northern lake. 

Parkman says of Champlain: ‘‘His books mark the 
man ; crude in style, full of the superficial errors of care- 
Jessness and haste, rarely diffuse, often brief to a fault, 
they bear on every page the palpable impress of truth.” 
It is certainly a fact regarding his descriptions of locality, 
scenery, island nooks and mountain headlands, and by 
his descriptions one may recognize them to-day. 

Then the names were more poetic than our common- 
place Yankee definitions of later days. Windmill Point 
was the Point & Algonquin, the Four Brothers were the 
Four Winds, the Camel’s Hump was the Lion Couchant. 
Even Ticonderoga underwent a change, for it was origi- 
nally called Carillon (chime of bells), from the music of 
the neighboring waterfall. 

' The fishing is excellent all the way from St. John’s 
River to Whitehall, and one may enjoy trolling for 
pickerel anywhere for more than s hundred miles. Bass 
seem waiting for a taste of the angler’s bait, especially in 
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the region of the Northern Islands, where the result of a | 


day’s sport is a surprise and new sensation to the un- 


initiated. The natives live on fish half the year, and for ! 


a trifle will give the service of their boat and themselves 
by day or week, revealing the grounds frequented by the 
salmon-trout, whitefish, perch, pickerel, black bass and 
muscalonge. Indeed, one old fellow told me, in a burst 
of confidence, that he ‘‘knowed one hole where he could 
‘ketch any kind ’er fish” he wanted. 

The islands on the New York shore of the lake are in- 
ferior in size and lacking in general interest. Three only 
offer a bit of historic reminiscence Upon Schuyler 
Island, above Port Kent, the French encamped on their 
way to reinforce Crown Point hefore Abercrombie’s at- 
tack of 1758. Near Valcour Island Benedict Arnold 
fought the British in 1776, and while retreating to Crown 
Point he was obliged to burn his ships at Willsborongh 
Point, which to-day is one of the most inviting spots 


along the lake. Here Burgoyne met the Mohawk Indians 
on his way southward. Here the enterprise of the sturdy 
pioneer, William Gilliland, had cleared and opened the 
country for several miles around. The lands were ex- 
cellent, the situation most inviting, and he was begin- 
ning to enjoy the estate his energy had developed, when 
the war came on. His mills were burned, his home de- 
stroyed, and he became a wanderer and perished in the 
snow, and to-day his story is told to all who ask ‘‘ Why 
Willsborough ?”’ Crab Island, the least of the three, was 
used as a rendezvous for the American fleet before the 
great naval engagement. Upon it was the most comfort- 
able hospital circumstances would allow, and on its 
shore disabled vessels found anchorage. 

To-day the shores of the lake bear few evidences of the 
mighty struggle that took place for the possession of a 
continent, and the ruins of Crown Point and Fort Ticon- 
deroga need the assistance of a large amount of historical 
evidence to make one realize that -their walls were once 
wellnigh impregnable. Modern artillery renders the 
site of both fortresses of no account, but then it was 
another matter, and the importance of this ‘‘ Gate of the 
North ” is quickly recognized. 

These ruined walls suggest names that embody half 
the history of our country, not forgetting our vanquished 
foes—names that France and England crown as heroes. 
To-day, Ticonderoga is used as a sheepfold, but our in- 
terest clings to the very name, and the picture of the 
brave ‘‘Green Mountain Boys,” with the erratic Ethan 
Allen as their chief, and Benedict Arnold as one of their 
number, thundering at its entrance and summoning its 
astonished commandant to surrender ‘‘in the name of the 
Great Jehovah and the Continental Congress,” fills our 
mind, while our eyes rest upon the crumbling relic of 
Revolutionary days. 

We recall Sorel, Tracey, Montcalm, Frontenac, Bour- 
lemaque, together with Winthrop, Schuyler, Williams, 
Rogers, Stark, Burgoyne, Prescott and Putnam. Men 
whose names became historic, here received their first 
“baptism of fire.” 

Few towns offer such a number of attractions as can be 
found in and about Burlington, the old French seigneury 
of La Manandiére, lying like a picture at the foot of the 
Green Mountains, with the lake and Adirondacks in the 
foreground, not to mention the tomb of Ethan Allen, 
and the yearly rallying-ground of the National Encamp- 
ment of Spiritualists. 

Here the first steamboat on Champlain was built, 
under an oak-tree which formerly stood near the shore- 
end of the present wharf. It was launched in 1808—a 


| year after Fulton had made his first trip on the Hudson. 


The boat was launched sideways in the sand, and naviga- 
tion was thus delayed until 1809, just 200 years from the 
time Champlain entered these waters in a birch-bark 
canoe. The Northern Sentinel, June, 1809, says : 


“« VERMONT’ STEAMBOAT. 

“The Vermont steamboat has been built and fitted up at great 
ex pense for the convenient accommodation of ladies and gentlemen 
who wish to pass Lake Champlain with safety and dispatch. Sbe 
will make the passage of the lake, 150 miles, in the short time of 
24 hours, and her hours of departure have been so arranged as to 
meet the stage at Whitehall, and complete the line to Bt. John’s 
every Saturday evening exactly at 9 o’clock.” 


Now, three steamers ply the lake, each making land- 
ings at the various points twice daily. The balance of 
the lake craft is mostly of the canalboat family, with the 
addition of mast and ungainly sails. An occasional yacht 
bears testimony to the good taste of its owner, while the 
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waters near the islands are the resort of canocists and | to New York, was proprictor of the entire line of lake 


bird-hunters. 

But for dreamy, listless craft, the “tow” takes the 
palm. Long lines of canalboats, like lively sea-serpents, 
zigzagzing in the wake of an ambitious little steam-tug, 
with their picturesque and unhurried life displayed in 
touching a.d uneonscious confidence, are oue of the 
features of Champlain scenery. 

Port Kent is one of the best, but not the most popular, 
gateways to the Adirondacks, except for the famous Au 
Sable Chasm. The tourists who arrive by boat or train, 
always, by some mysterious providence, in such num- 
bers as exactly fill the stages, en rovte to and from the 
Chasm, can have no adequate idea of the loveliness of the 
place ; for neither railway nor stage-road passes within 
view of the ‘‘row of respectability,” which, according 
to the guide-book, ‘‘crowns the brow of the hill.” Nor 
ean they have any idea of the wonderful, ever-changeful, 
always-charming, view to be had from this same above- 
mentioned ‘brow of the hill,” nor could they dream of 
the fascinations of the deserted village nestling there. 

But once climb the steps leading up from the landing 
and lie down under the resinous pine grove, which 
serves as dark-green background for the village picture, 
and drink in the scene along with the tonic air, looking 


out over the ten miles’ sweep of water to the gray-green | 


slope of the Vermont shore, and they will prophesy this 
to be the inland Summer resort of the future. 

The one who has the good fortune to swing in a ham- 
mock on the broad veranda of ‘‘The Homestead,” or 
lounge on the balcony of Trembleau Castle on an August 
day, will drink in s view he might wander the wide 
world over to find equaled. 

First the Adirondacks, as they boldly plunge into the 
water at Trembleau Point; then the broad lake, blue as 
the Mediterranean, dotted with islands indented with 
coves ; ten miles away, Burlington, lying at the foot of 
those mountains that are so aptly named ‘‘Green”; then 
the entire Green Mountain range rising from rolling 
foot-hills to lofty peak. 

The colors of the water and sky are ever changeful : to- 
day it is Italy and Lake Maggiore, with opalescent water, 
a golden sky ; to-morrow it is Scotland, with lowering 
eloud and solemn loch of deepest blue. 

Never the same—always a joy. 

When an American Goldsmith discovers Port Kent, 
then the charms of this deserted village will be sung ; 
but until the poet comes, or the clever real-estate agent 
@iscovers this unique and beautiful nook, Obscurity 
marks it for her own. They told us that when all the 
Sommer visitors were there the population numbered 
cluse upon a hundred. We were obliged to import from 
the city the only baby the season boasted ; but there was 
a good livery stable, plenty of boats, and ample room for 
every one to mind their own business without interfering 
with the business or pleasure of any one else. 

But Port Kent has a past. The great wharves and ex- 
tended pier tell the story, to which ‘the decent church 
that topt the neighboring” hill ” adds its orthodox testi- 
mony. It has seen better days, but the railway crept in 
along the lake-shore and stole the water commerce away. 

The old brass knocker on the big front door of the 
hospitable and well known ‘‘ Homestead ” still bears the 
name, as the roof-tree still shelters the descendants of its 
builder, Peter Comstock, who was for many years the 
eentral figure of the local history of this region; and a 
little further south we find a town bearing his name. 
This ** Vanderbilt of the North,” as he was called. at one 
time controlled « water traffic exi.uding from Montreal 


steam-packets, and owner of a large share of the North 
Woods. 

His iron works and lumber mills on the Saranac and 
Au Sable Rivers were the development of his energy and 
the wonder of his day. His system of staging spread 
network through all the main avenues of travel in New 
York and Vermont, and was called the ‘Red Bird Post 
Coach Line.” These, with almost innumerable rami- 
fications of other business in every conceivable form, 
have left his name as a heritage to all this lake country, 
in whose development no other man could claim an equal 
share with brave Old Peter Comstock. 

As we round Trembleau Point ‘‘'The Castls” comes 
into view, the first of Port Kent's mansions in that guide- 


; book “row of respectability that crowns the brow of the 


hill.” The natural question arises, ‘‘ Why was a chateau, 
with round windows, such as one never sees out of 
France, built on this lonely, lovely spot ?” 

‘To sit under the shadow of its gray wall and hear the 
history of the family from the lips of the present lady of 
the manor,” is to make one long for a return of the old 
réyime, to which her stately presence would add such 


| grace. 


The house was built in 1819 by Elkanah Watson, whose 
name, in his day, was a familiar one on both sides the At- 
lantic, as traveler, diplomatist and man of letters. 

A direct descendant in the sixth generation from 
Governor Winslow, of Muyflower fame, born in Ply- 
mouth, Mass., within rifleshot of the Consecrated Rock, 
where, in New England, the first European foot was 
pressed, he early developed such a degree of real Puri- 
tan worth and stuff, that, in 1779, when only twenty-one 
years old, he was sent to Paris as bearer of important 
special dispatches from our Government to Benjamin 
Franklin, then United States Minister. 

He remained in France several years, opening a com- 
mercial house at Nantes. While there, he obtained the 
plan of this artistic old stone mansion by copying the de- 
sign of a French chateau. The house is still unchanged, 
except by the removal of the castellated finish of the 
upper wall on account of damage through the heavy 
snows of this lake region. 

He was an active promoter of education, founded the 
first agricultural society in the United States, and his 
fertile brain gave birth to the scheme of the system of 
interior canals in the State of New York. 

It is a well-established fact that Clinton, who claims 
credit for this undertaking, made the first journey over 
the projected route as the guest of Elkanah Watson. 

The personal friend of General Washington, and the 
centre of a large social circle, he was a fitting host to dis- 
pense the noble hospitality that this historic house so 
long boasted, and many are the stories of those early 
days, and interesting are the relics treasured here. We 
are shown an old, high-post bedstead, quaintly carved, 
and of prime mahogany, a counterpart of the one upon 
which General Washington died at Mount Vernon ; with 
a venerable looking-glass, also duplicate of one of Wash- 
ington’s, and the work of the same cabinetmaker. 

We find an original Velasquez, smoked and one corner 
burned, which was taken by Napoleon I. from a sacked 
convent, and brought from France by this appreciative 
man. 

The moldy old family coach is dropping in pieces in 
solemn state in the coach-house, and we read a letter 
from Washington himself, couched in terms of endearing 
friendship. 

Grand scenes have been enacted within these walls, 
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mine of wonderful value, 
and one of the last of the 


Jesuit Fathers told a tale 


that gives credence to the 
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where have gathered names long since sculptured in 
marble, that now speak to us in history and song. Once 
President Van Buren and Henry Clay met here, and 
although not on speaking terms and bitter foes in the 
public arena, they were genial, social friends by this 
fireside. The family boast a picture whose interest is 


historic. It is a portrait of Elkanah Watson 
painted by Copley, for which the artist received 
100 guineas. 

He stands in English court dress, leaning 
against a pillar on a balcony. The backgrourd 
is a green curtain which none but Copley would 
have dared to paint; in the distance is a vessel 
tossing upon the sea bearing our national flag. 
Thereby hangs a tale. 

When King George first recognized the inde- 
pendence of these United States, Elkanah Wat- 
son stood with one foot upon the third step of 
his throne. Within fifteen minutes after the 
ceremony was concluded he left Westminster, 
entered the studio of the artist Copley with the 
design of our flag in his hand, and on this piece 
of canvas our glorious Stars and Stripes were 
painted for the first time. 

This notable man lies in his family cemetery 
upon the hill overlooking Lake Champlain ; the 
adjacent pine-trees sing an eternal requiem, and 
the spot is one of the loveliest in all this land 
he loved so well. 

A dignified granite obelisk marks his grave, 


and we read : 
Here Lies 
ELKaNAH Watson, 
THE FOUNDER OF THE FIRST 
BERKSHIRE AGRICULTURAL 
Socrery. 


May GENERATIONS YET UNBORN 
LEARN BY HIS EXAMPLE TO LOVE THEIR COUNTRY. 


Among the impregnable fastnesses of Trem- 
bleau Mountain tradition says there is a lead 


story. Ho said that, being 
lost on the mountain, he 
chanced upon a band of 
Indians engaged in taking 
ore from a lead mine of 
wonderful richness, where- 
upon the Indians, although 
friendly, blindfolded him 
and led him back to the 
trail, adjuring him never to 
attempt to penetrate their 
secret. 

And to-day members of 
the Watson family remem- 
ber the yearly visits of a 
certain tribe to this mount- 
ain, who always bore away 
canoe-loads of ore. These 
nocturnal journeys ceased 
only with the existence of 
the Indians themselves, 
with whom, doubtless, the 
secret died. The rich yield 
of graphite in the near 
region of Ticonderoga would give color to this strange 
testimony. 

The western fork of the Au Sable trickles down from 
the heights of Ampersand and Seymour, and the eastern 
branch comes from Marcy. The branches flow together 
through ‘‘ The Chasm,” only two and a half miles inland 
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long sunny days of his third Summer he is 
sleeping in a tiny grave in Greenwood. 


THE GULF STREAM. 


Tue Gulf Stream, the largest and best-known 
= : U » Of the great ocean currents, derives its name 
eG 1 t antag | from the Gulf of Mexico, out of which it flows, 
Hi ¢ ae re se ge Bop ig between the coast of Florida on the one side and 
area SS ES . Cuba and the Bahama Islands on the other. 
=r With a breadth of about fifty miles in its nar- 
rowest part, it rushes along at the rate of five 
miles an hour. It follows the coast of the At- 
lantic till it washes the banks of Newfoundland, 
and then it sweeps across the Atlantic and nearly 
touches the shores of the British Islands and 
Norway. As it passes out of the Gulf of Mexico 
it has a warmth of 86° F., which is several de- 
grees higher than that of the ocean at the equa- 
tor. This heat it so far retains that it only falls 
to 75° at Labrador. 

The great cause of the Gulf Stream is be- 
lieved to be the winds perpetually blowing from 
east to west over the tropical seas. One needs 
only to look at the configuration of the western 
shore of the Atlantic Ocean to account for the 
production of the Gulf Stream. Its source may, 
however, be found in the Indian Ocean. The 
trade-winds of that ocean produce a gradually 
increasing current that strikes the African coast 
north of Madagascar. The current divides and 
incloses that island, and, passing southward, 
rushes round the Southern Cape of Africa, 
taking the name of the Agulhas Current from the 
from Port Kent. This same ‘‘Chasm” of the Au Sable, cape of that name, and passing into the Atlantic Ocean. 
is one of the grand features of the Adirondacks, and the | At this point it has at certain periods of the monsoons a 
boat-ride through the rapids at the end reminds one of | velocity nearly as great as that of the Gulf Stream at the 
Niagara, both from the intense green color of the water | Bahamas. This current passed northward by the Ant- 
and the soungon of danger which attends it. arctic polar current, courses along the African coast, is 

If you are inclined to explore the mountains, it is a | turned westward by the form of the continent, and is 
eharming drive —the pil- ! 
gtimage to John Brown’s 
grave and a Sunday service 
in the quaint little rustic 
ehurch near Paul Smith’s, 
so aptly named “St. John’s 
in the Wilderness.” 

A three hours’ journey 
by rail brings one to Mon- 
treal, and Alexandria Bay 
and the White Mountains 
are easy of access from our 
Summer resort of the fu- 
ture on Champlain; but 
our circle of ten choice 
spirits lingered on the 
lakeside until Autumn 
frosts touched the leaves 
with Autumn glory, and 
then parted with reluctant 
farewells. : 

Our “imported” baby 
grew brown and_ bonny 
under the sunshine and 
freedom of his Port Kent 
Summer. This year we 
wonder who takes his 
place, for through all the EAST AND SOUTH BARRACKS. 
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lost in the great equatorial current produced by the 
Atlantic trade-winds. Z 

This equatorial current sweeps across the ocean until 
it reaches the American coast, when it divides on the 
eastern cape of Brazil in 5° south latitude. The greater 
portion bends to the north, carrying with it along the 
coasts, northwesterly, the great currents of the Amazon 
and Orinoco. The current then passes through the Ca- 
ribbean Sea into the Gulf of Mexico. These waters, warm 
from the African coast to the equatorial regions, are 
heaped up in a great circular basin 1,500 miles in di- 
ameter, into which no northern counter-current can 
penetrate, and are here further heated until they rush 
out through their only outlet, the Straits of Florida, 
with s force that carries them to the shores of Norway 
and the Azores; while counter-currents, carrying down 
icebergs, are gliding from the polar seas toward the 
equator. 


AND THEN— 
By HH. SoMERSET. 


So Lona ago! and yet it seems 
ldut yesterday you passed me by, 
And what I'd dreamt in shadowy dreams 
Became a sweet reality. 
You tarned and placed your hand in mine, 
I whispered low the where and when; 
You answered with a smile divine, 
And then—my love !—and then— 


The golden days flew by—too fast |— 
One blinding flash—and all was o’er; 
Our love a thing of some vague past, 
Our lives a wreck for evermore. 
No single word of last adieu— 
You went—and never camo again, 
T’d lost my all in losing you, 
And then—my God !—and then— 


Ah, years have passed of grief and pain, 
But, faithful still, I watch and wait, 
Though love for me dawns not again 
On this side of the Silent Gate. 
For in some fair and distant land, 
Beyond the bounds of mortal ken 
Wo'll wander ever hand in hand, 
And then—dear love !—and then— 


YOUNG MASTER GEORGE. 
By FLorRENcE B. HALLOWELL. 


On the doorstep of her humble cabin, one June even- 
ing, sat Aunt Celey, her turbaned head bent over some- 
thing she held close in one hand, and a look of sorrow on 
her wrinkled, copper-colored face. Everything about 
her denoted thrift and care, for she was proud of her 
home, and took pains to keep it in order. In front of the 
cabin was a sandy door-yard, swept so clean that not even 
a pine straw was to be seen upon it, and in the rear, sur- 
rounded by a neat picket-fence, was a small garden, in 
which the old woman raised all the sweet potatoes, 
onions and corn she could use. She worked it with her 
own hands, and talked proudly to her neighbors of her 
ability to take care of herself, withholding any mention 


entertained a great deal, and kept open house for fricnd 
and stranger alike, but for the past two years their doors 
had been closed, and they were seldom seen abroad ; for 
their only child, the pride of their hearts, the son or 
whom they had lavished their love without stint, had 
brought dishonor upon them. 

There was little excuse for George Darcy’s behavior; 
his father said, sternly, that there was none at all. He 
had had principles of honor instilled into him from 
babyhood, and when he went to Savannah, one day, on 
business for his father, carrying with him two thousand 
dollars to invest for old Joel Linton, he knew that it was 
an act of madness to enter a gaming-house, even though 
he had no desire or intention to play. 

But he was drawn, against his will and judgment, to 
one of the tables, and when he. arose from it he had 
lost to pretended friends every dollar of old Joel's 
money. 

He had not seen his home or parents since that day of 
his downfall. He wrote to his father of his disgrace, and 
received a terrible letter in reply, for the colonel’s pride 
and love were alike outygged, and he showed no mercy. 
He had once been a rich man, but his wealth had lain 
principally in slaves, and now, in his old age, he was 
forced to impoverish himself in order to make good old 
Joel’s loss. 

It was little wonder that from the hour he had learned 
of the dishonor that had come upon him he had never 
mentioned his son’s name. 

It was at George Darcy’s photograph, taken when a 
boy of twelve years of age, that Aunt Celey was looking 
with so sad an expression, and, so deeply was she al- 
sorbed, that she did not hear footsteps in the door-yard, 
nor was she aware of the approach of s handsome, dis«i- 
pated-looking young man, who presently stood directly 
before her. 

* Aunt Celey,” he said, *‘ I’ve come back. You've ne 
welcome for me, I suppose.” 

The old woman sprang to her feet with o shrill cry, 
the picture falling to the ground. For s moment she 
stared at the young man without speaking. Then she 
tottered forward with outstretched arma. 

‘It ain’t no spirit,” she half sobbed. ‘It’s my young 
Massa George done come home at las’ ter his ole 
mammy. Oh, honey, honey, I’se done shed so many 
tears ober my po’ boy dese las’ two years dat my ole eyes 
is mos’ washed out.” . 

““Two years!” repeated George. ‘‘Has it been se 
long ? Time enough for every one to have forgotten me, 
I suppose; my virtues, at least, if I ever had any. 
There's no fear but my sins have been remembered.” 

‘*Massa George, don’ talk dat way, honey. Yo’ was 
allers de light ob yo’ ole mammy’s heart, an’ I knowed 
yo’ was shuah ter come back some day renewerated in 
spirit. Yo’s boun’ ter turn ober a new leaf, if on’y fur de 
sake ob yo’ ole mammy ; an’ yo'll git back yo’ ole place, 
honey, now yo’ jis’ min’ what I tell yo’.” 

George shrugged his handsome shoulders, a sneer on 
his lips, a reckless expression on his face. 

“T am glad you have faith in me, Aunt Celey,” he 
said. ‘‘I imagine you are the only one in the world 
who cares a straw whether I sink or swim. Once a 


of the fact that for her clothing and a daily slice of | man’s down he might as well go to the bottom and be 


bacon she was dependent upon the wife of Colonel 
Darcy, to whom she had belonged when a slave, and who 
did not neglect nor forget her now that the days of 
slavery were no more. 

The colonel and his wife lived in a large white frame 
house, a mile from Aunt Celey’s cabin. They had once 


done with it. His own flesh and blood won’t hold out 
a hand to help him. It’s human nature, -I suppose.” 

‘‘Don’ talk dat reckless way, Massa George.” 

“T feel it, Aunt Celey. It isn’t just; it isn't right 
There’s my—my—iny mother ao 

He paused, an anxious, questioning look on his face. 
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‘‘Dere ain’t no change in her, honey. I knows dat. I 
don’ need ter hab her tell me dat her heart is a-aching 
fer yo’ day an’ night. But ole massa—well, yo’ know he 
allers was powful set in his ways.” 

** Yes, I know,” bitterly. ‘‘I have no intention of in- 
truding on him. I came back because—because—well, 
I wanted to see the old place, Aunt Celey. I shall go 
back to-night. Do you ever hear anything of—of——” 

He paused again, a dark red flush on his face, one 
shapely Hand pulling nervously at his long and fair 
mustache. 

The old black woman looked at him wistfully for o 
moment before. she answered. Then she said, slowly : 

** Miss Car'line don’ come heah no mo’, Massa George. 
I neber sees her now, ’cept onct in a while a-ridin’ by. 
Folks says she’s mighty tuck up wid old Massa Hamil- 
ton’s boy, but I reckon dere ain’t no ’pendence ter be 
placed in dere fool talk. I don’ pay no ’tention ter it, 
noway.” 

George said nothing in reply, but the bitter, rebellious 
look on his face deepened perceptibly. He sat down on 
the doorstep and leaned his head on his hand, apparently 
forgetting in an instant his surroundings and the pres- 
ence of his old ‘‘mammy.” 

Aunt Celey did not interrupt or disturb him, but going 
quickly into the cabin, began at once to prepare supper 
for her unexpected guest. The old instinct of attach- 
ment and habit of respect remained in force, and she 
was as deferential to him now in the days of his humilia- 
tion as she had been in those of his pride and prosperity. 

When the small table was set with the best dishes, and 
some crisp corn-dodgers were smoking in the ashes on 
the wide hearth, she drew out from its place of honor in 
a corner a tall chair with a gay patchwork cushion. 

**Come, Massa George,” she said, ‘‘ yo’ll feel mo’ 
peart when yo’s done eat some o’ yo’ ole mammy’s corn 
cakes. Yo’ ain’t fawgot how dey tastes, I'll be boun’ 
for dat.” 

George Darcy, with the ghost of a smile on his pallid 
face, rose at once to enter the cabin. But at the first 
step he staggerea, and would have fallen had not the old 
woman thrown her arms about him. 

‘I don’t know what’s the matter with me, Aunt 
Celey,” he said, in a faint voice. ‘‘I believe I have some 
sort of a fever. I’m burning wp all over, and my head 
aches as if it wduld split.” 

Aunt Celey laid her hand tenderly on the young man’s 
brow. 

“*Yo’ve got fever, shuah nuff, Massa George, but yo’s 
as white as a ghost along wid it. Yo’s gwine ter be sick, 
an’ de bes’ thing ter do is ter put yo’ right straight off 
ter bed.” 

George followed her obediently into the next room, 
where she made him lie down, and put a wet bandage on 
his head. ' : 

‘*You’re awfully good, Aunt Celey,” he said, as she 
left him and went into the kitchen to prepare a herb tea 
in the medicinal qualities of which she had great faith. 
‘*Don’t let any one know I’m here, will you ?” 

Those were the last coherent words the young man 
spoke for ten days. When Aunt Celey returned with 
the tea he was tossing restlessly from side to side, his 
face flushed, and laughing and muttering in a way that 
sent terror to her heart. 

But she had nursed him through «similar attack of 
fever years before, and though she sent for Aunt Suke, 
her most intimate friend, to share the duties of nurse, 
she had no thought of asking the advice of a doctor. 
She remembered George's request that no one should be 
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allowed to know of his return, and fancied that the offi- 
cers of the law were ready to seize upon him and punish 
him for his crime. So she allowed no one to enter tho 
cabin except Aunt Suke, on whom she tried to impress 
the necessity for secrecy. 

“De brackes’ cloud offen goes roun’ widout rain,” 
Aunt Celey would say when disturbed by her patient's 
exhausted condition, ‘an’ I spec’s Ill bring him fru, de 
Lord helpin’ me.” 

George's lips were always moving, but the words that 
issued from them were ever the same. 

‘*Mother ! mother !” he would say over and over again 
in unconscious iteration. ‘*Oh, mother! mother! Why 
don't she come ? Why don’t some one send for mother ?” 

But Celey, though longing to grant the never-ceasing 
prayer of the fevered lips, dared not do so. She did not 
know what trouble might come of it. 

Now, though Aunt Snke meant to prove herself en- 
tirely worthy of the confidence that had been placed in 
her, she was given to much conversation, and, finding 
the secret too heavy to bear with only Aunt Celey's as- 
sistance, intrusted it to her daughter Miranda, whose 
husband was coachman to Colonel Darcy's earriage. 

The result need seareely be told. 

Aunt Celey was busy over her wide hearth one morn- 
ing making some chicken broth, when she was almost 
paralyzed with horror to see Colonel Darcy ride into her 
yard and halt his spirited horse before her cabin-door. 

““Celey,” he said, without prelude of any sort, and a 
heavy frown darkening his face, ‘I understand, on good 
authority, that you ave keepicg here one who has no title 
whatever to the consideration of any honest person, man 
or woman. I must, therefore, remind you that this 
cabin belongs to me, and unless you rid yourself of your 
guest at the earliest practicable moment, I shall be 
obliged to ask you to find another shelter.” 

Aunt Celey was too much frightened to make any 
reply. The threat to deprive her of her home stunned 
her, and she stood staring dumbly into the colonel’s 
face, until, with some irritation in his manner, he touched 
whip to his horse and rode away. 

All day the old woman moved about like one in a 
dream, repeating over and over to herself those terrible 
words her old master had uttered. But she had no 
thought of thrusting George from her door. Sooner 
than do that she would suffer the loss of everything 
she possessed in the world. 

“Tl hab ter study out some way ob fixin’ things,” 
she thought. “I ain’t gwine ter do nuffin’ hasty. 
Dere’s shush to be a way thrown open ter me.” 

The way was ‘thrown open” even sooner than she 
expected. 

Just at sundown a shadow fell across the doorway, and 
a tall, handsome woman of middle age, whose dark hair 
was streaked with gray, and whose face was as white and 
set as marble, came in with resolute step. 

“Oh, Mis’ Lindy,” gasped Aunt Celey, ‘yo’ don’ 
want ter come here, honey. Dere’s sickness heah, an’ 
yo’ mus’ go ’’way. I can’t let yo’ stay, Mis’ Lindy.” 

““Not let me stay!” repeated Mrs. Darcy, a strange 
glitter in her large black eyes. ‘‘Not when my son 
lies ill unto death !” : 

“But ole massa, Mis’ Lindy; he done say Massa 
George——” 

Mrs. Darcy interrupted Aunt Celey by an impatient 
movement. 

“Tam his mother,” she said, simply, and pushed past 
the old black woman into the adjoining room. 

Aunt Celey heard a faint, agonized ery. 
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“George! my darling! Oh, my son, my son!” and 
then came the oft-repeated words, ‘‘ Mother! mother ! 
Oh, mother ! mother !” 

Aunt Celey stepped to the bedroom-door to close it. 
Mrs. Darcy was kneeling by the humble bed, her arms 
about her son, his head on her breast. She did not 
move or look up as Aunt Celey closed the door. 

* * * * * * 

A week later a pretty, gentle-looking girl with golden- 
brown hair and eyes to match, rode up to the door of 
Aunt Celey’s cabin, and springing lightly from her horse, 
threw her long skirt over her arm and entered the 
humble kitchen. 


his seat to meet her, a look of mingled wonder, surprise 
and joy on his face. 

‘Caroline !” 

“Yes, George, and your Caroline still, if you wish it to 
be so,” said the girl, bravely. 

“Tf I wish it to be so? Oh, Caroline !” and his arms 
were about her at once, and he was raining kisses on her 
sweet face. ‘‘My darling, my own! Do you really love 
me still? I can scarcely believe it! Oh, my dearest, 
for your sake I will redeem the past two fears, und, 
Heaven helping me, you shall never again have cause to 
be ashamed of me.” 

He kept his word, and, in the place that knew of his 


YOUNG MASTER GEORGE. —“ ‘AUNT CELEY,’ HE SAID, ‘I'VE COME 


THE OLD WOMAN STARED AT THE YOUNG MAN. 


“Tf heah ain’t Miss Car’line !” exclaimed old Celey. 
“Honey, yo’s a sight fo’ weak eyes, shuah.” 

“I’ve come to see George,” said Miss Caroline, with a 
nervous little langh. ‘His mother says he won’t come 
tome. Do you believe he’ll be glad to see me, Aunt 
Celey ?” 

ae Go ‘long, child. Yo’ don’ want ter ax dat foolish 
question. He's outen de yard in de sunshine, an’ yo’ 
can jes’ soun’ him on dat p'int if yo’s a min’ ter.” 

Miss Caroline laughed again, and went softly to the 
back door. She drew a long, deep breath, hesitated a 
moment, and then, hurrying forward, held out both 
hands to the pale, emaciated young man who rose from 


BACK, YOU'VE NO WELCOME FOR ME, I SUPPOSE.’ FOR A MOMENT 
THEN SHE TOTTERED FORWARD WITH OUTSTRETCHED ARMS. 


sin, turned over a new leaf, on which was never written 
anything that he or those who loved him would blush to 
read. 

Thus Aunt Celey’s simple prophecy came true. 

It was five years, however, before George’s father for- 
gave him. Then the young man was elected to the 
State Legislature by an overwhelming majority, and the 
first to offer the customary congratulations was the 
proud old colonel, who held out a trembling hand to his 
son, and in a shaking voice asked him if he were willing 
to end the long estrangement between them. 

It is not necessary to say what George answered. His 
cup of joy seemed now full to overflowing. 
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THE FIRST CINDERELLA.— ‘“‘ FOLDING HER HANDS ACROSS THE DOVE-LIKE BREAST, SHE STOOD ERECT BEFORE THE DARK, AWFUL 
FORM.” .. . ‘“‘ THE PRINCE ENTWINED HER IN HIS ARMS.” 


THE FIRST CINDERELLA: A TALE OF THE*RED PYRAMID: 


By Susan E, WALLACE, AUTHOR OF *‘ THE STORIED SEA,”’ Etc. 


Amona the gray pyramids of Egypt stands one that 
was anciently cased in red granite, and, while resting in 


its shadow, one day, I heard this tale told of the builder | 


of the Red Pyramid : 
Many and many a hundred years ago, centuries before 
Vol. XXIV., No. 2—10. 


there was any Christmas, the King of Egypt sat on the 
ivory throne in his Palace-hall, guarded by soldiers 
armed and dumb. 

At his right hand, a step below him, was the Crown 
Prince, a beautiful youth of nineteen, the age when the 
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years are all Summers. On the left, two steps lower, sat 
the wise Counselor, with beard white as frost, and he 
lived at four-score, when the years are all Winters. He 
was the only subject who sat in presence of the King or 
dared advise him. Wiser than other men, he could fore- 
tell the future, knew the language of beasts, what the 
stars are mado of, and why comets go wandering through 
the sky. A poet once, now toothless and deaf, he could 
only mumble scraps of old verses in a voice shrill as a 
grasshopper’s chirp. 

It was so hot, one could fairly see the heat. The door- 
way opened into a court alive with birds and shady with 
trees, whose leaves hung wilted and curled in the flam- 
ing sunshine. Under a pavilion of porphyry and jasper 
a fountain’s plash and gurgle made cooling sounds, very 
pleasant to hear. It fell into 4 basin of alabaster bor- 
dered with greenery and blue flags, and fed a lake where 
swans were swimming and a tame ibis sought food. 

The sullen King and his gloomy Counselor sat with 
hands on their knees, their feet close together, like the 
gronite statues of gods on the Nile banks staring eter- 
nally at nothing. 

The Prince was restless as quicksilver, glancing in 
every direction, talking much and very fast. Suddenly 
he exclaimed : 

‘‘There is an eagle overhead. 
and shoot it.” 

“No,” said the King, languidly, raising his painted 
evelids ; ‘‘that is only a speck of cloud.” 

“*T see it. Look, quick ! now he swoops down.” 

He ran to the lake, but before he reached the bridge 
spanning it something dropped into the centre of the 
court. He picked up the fallen prey, and was about to 
fling it into the water, when the King called: 

“Bring it here.” 

The boy returned, holding out a shoe, or, rather, san- 
dal, of very small size. 

“What an odd thing for an eagle to carry off! 
foreign.” 

The King examined it with as much curiosity as he 
should who is adored as a god by the mere earthworms 
called men. 

‘(A pretty thing,” he said, weizhing it in his immense 
brown hand. ‘*Some dancer's slipper.” 

‘‘No; if it had been danced in the straps would be 
strained at the holes. It is not the curved and pointed 
sole of our shoemakers ; this is Grecian work.” 

““Whoever the owner be, she dwells in the Happy 
Valley of Childhood,” chirped the Counselor, briskly. 
‘How delicate the print inside! How tender must be 
the foot which has pressed it so lightly, for it is not new ; 
the strings are frayed and lining faded. I wonder whose 
it is? Let us try to imagine her.” 

“Why not find her? A new idea. Go,” said the 
King, changing his rigid manner, ‘‘ take my signet, order 
heralds and swift ships from the Delta to the Cataract. 
Proclaim that whoever brings the mate of this shoe, and 
can wear them both, shall sit on the throne of Rameses 
and be buried with me in the Red Pyramid. I shall 
kill my fifty-four Abyssinian queens and have only this 
one. I swear it by the lotus-bud of my sceptre, and 
make oath by the NaMELESS Name it is death to utter. 
For I am Pharaoh Necho.” 

Then there was tumult throughout Egypt. East, west, 
north, south sped the runners, and swift camels carried 
the decree from the Red Sea far as the Mountains of the 
Moon. 
he war seen to Inugh, but that was not believed. It 
could have been only a mystic half-smile such as the 


I will order my arrows 


It is 


The courtiers said the King was so well pleased. 
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Sphinx wears, for when was a Pharaoh known to laugh ? 
They thought, or would have thought had they dared, 
that he was crazy, and trembled lest the owner of the 
slipper should be found. Who brought such news 
would have his skull split by a blow, of the golden 
sceptre, which was so heavily loaded, one touch would 
slay the strongest. The death-stroke was on the back of 
the neck, swift and sure as lightning. There was wailing 
in the Palace of the Queens. 

‘‘Must we die to-day ?” was the question of the morn- 
ing, ‘‘and because our royal master has found an old 
slipper which a bird let fall!’ And their mourning was 
like the mourning in the days of Rameses, when the first- 
born were smitten. 

The morning question of the King was, ‘Is she found 
who wears the Greek sandal?” And the messengers 
shivered and shrank as they answered. 

Thus three months passed, and the wise Counselor 
observed : 

“The girl is dead, and buried to rot as the barbarians 
bury. She has missed the glory of being embalmed in 
perfumes and spicery, and lying in the triple coffin in 
the Red Pyramid.” 

One morning he and the King sat, as usual, still as 
ghosts, their feet close together, hands on their knees, 
staring straight on at nothing. The Prince was tossing 
up balls of agate, keeping five at a time in the air—the 
gayest youth, clad in a purple robe, broidered and fringed 
with gems and belted with netted gold. There was a 
stir at the gate. The chief of the guard came forward 
and bowed his forehead to the dust. Without moving, 
Pharaoh darted a sidelong glance that way. 

‘‘O King, live for ever! The lady thou sought is 
here.” 

“Bring her.” 

“O King, pardon the meanest of thy slaves. 
black—black as I am.” 

“T change not, for Iam Pharaoh. If she proves her- 
self the owner of the slipper, she is my elected Queen.” 

The ostrich plumes of the soldiery nodded and waved 
a moment, then a solemn hush, while the boldest held his 
breath. 

A Nubian woman advanced with uncertain tread. She 
had jet-black skin, thick, brown lips, and kinky curls 
smeared with palm-oil. She shaded her oblique eyes 
and crawled to the foot of the throne, crouching with ter- 
ror, shaking till the bangles on her ankles jingled. 

“Try the slipper!” thundered Pharaoh. 

Sitting on the pavement, she loosened the thongs and 
fitted it tightly to the small, black foot. 

“‘The Queen is found !” cried the Prince. ‘She shall 
sit on the sacred cushion, checkered crimson, black and 
gold.” 

“ Hold !” said the King, sternly. ‘‘Too fast, boy : but 
one half the condition is filled. Where is the mate to the 
shoe ?” 

The Nubian tried to speak. Words rattled in her 
throat. 

-O King, live for ever! I did not know—~? 
shuddered. 

‘““Not know !” roared Pharaoh, furious as a tiger, 
“This may teach thee !” 

He gave her a stroke with the terrible ie never far 
from his hand ; blood gushed from her mouth, one strug- 
gle, 2 gasp, and all was over with poor Neith, who dreamt 
of reigning in the halls of Rameses. : My ae 

“Away with the horrible creature !” growled Pharaoh; 
under his braided beard. “ Away with her !—throw her 
to the crocodiles.” : 


She is 


She 
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Then there was light in the Palace of the Queens. 
They wept for joy over their children, thinking their 
troubles were ended. Two more months dragged into 
the past, and the dismal King and his Counselor sat, as 
usual, gloomier and crosser than ever. 

Only the handsome Prince had any pleasure, singing, 
dancing and laughing from morning till night—the son 
of Pharaoh's old age, and he loved the light-hearted lad 
as he loved his own soul, which is saying a great deal. 

It was at the close of a day.of splendid ceremonial, 
and the King wore his double crown.- Again the clef of 
the guard advanced, pale as the dead, and fell before the 
throne, his plumes sweeping the steps. ' 

Pharaoh roused as from sleep. 

** She is found, O King. Give thy slave leave to bring 
the lady of the sandal ?” 

‘*Go. Beware of another blunder !” 

The captain backed out, and soon returned. Sléwly 
across the wide area marched the officer. After him, 
with soundless step, glided a young girl, slight in shape 
as a child.: ‘White linen, draped in clinging folds, 
showed her form of perfect mold. The robe, caught 
high on the shoulders, left her arms bare, und they were 
pure as pearl. Her hair, floating like spun gold, was held 
by a fillet of scarlet cord, her only ornament, except a 
necklace of lotus-lilies lying on her bosom. 

- ** What loveliness !’” exclaimed the Prince, running to 
meet her. ‘‘She, too, wears the double crown—youth 
and beauty. The marble is slippery ; let me lead thee.” 

Her modest eyes sought the winsome, eager face, and 
in silence she laid her hand in his strong clasp. 

Led before Pharaoh, instead of sinking on the pave- 
ment, she: looked up at the tall, high-crowned figure 
with fearless gaze. Such eyes, blue as deep-sea water, 
had never before met that glance unshrinking. 

‘*The sandal,” said he, amazed at her boldness. 

It was brought. Her bare feet, shaped in exquisite 
curves, were scarcely larger than when a mother’s hand 
held them in her own, and each toe was separate and 
perfect as a sculptor’s ideal modeled in wax. One dim- 
pled foot, with skin fine as white satin, easily slipped 
into the sandal. She. drew the other from her sash, 
crossed the thongs on the arching instep, clasped the 
buckles, of. both ; then, folding her hands across the 
dove-like. breast, she stood erect before the dark, awful 


form whose. voice made men gasp for breath and women 


faint with fear. 

‘*What is thy name ? ” asited Pharaoh, graciously. 

‘* Rhodope, O King.” 

‘* Thou art-well samied Rosebloom ; and thy nation >” 

**T am of Ionia, and a slave.” 

Tell me what ‘thou rertiemberest of that barbarian 
region.” | - 

‘* Rather sale wink I forget. It is ever near to me,” 
she answered, wistfully, in a tone like delicate music 
after the harsh accents of Egypt. She continued, as one 
talks in sleep, and the shinitig eyes grew dreamy : ‘‘I see 
isles rocked in a sapphire sea ; hills of violet and amber ; 
cool, green gardens of olives and clustering vines ; altars 
of carven alabaster with fragrant fires and garlands. 
Each tree and rock and rill is the haunt of some kind 
nymph or loving god. I hear bees humming through 
the wild thyme. In balmy eves the nightingale sings, 
and rushing brooks keep time with flutes and reeds of 
the shepherds. No crashing cymbals and fishskin drums 
are in my far, sweet land.’ 

‘Have you columns like unto: mine ?” asked Pharaoh, 
pointing to a tower built like a stairway up into the 
eternal blue. 


‘Its wall was painted in vivid color. Giants with throats 
circled by asps, gazing with baleful eyes; crocodiles, 
snakes, crawling reptiles, hideous past telling—symbols 
of the brute greatness of Egypt. And running through 
all was the image of Pharaoh, grinding his heel on the 
foreheads of kings, stamping the breath out of tortured 
captives, and dragging them, gashed and mangled, at 
his chariot-wheels. 

“We have nothing like them,” she replied, disgust 
and horror shadowing the gentle face. ‘‘ These monsters 
must be memories of a fever dream.” 

Pharaoh was stunned by her insolence. 

‘*Ahem ! she floesp’t notice my portrait. 
you, then ?” he sneered. . 

‘* We have pictures of women made for love ; godlike 
men, with ivy and laurel circling their aniooth brows ; 
crowns won in victories where there is no blood.” 

This to him whose chief joy was to march on the necks 
of the vanquished, to count piles of heads dripping with 
warm lifeblood, and watch corpses go drifting down the 
river | taf 

Her time has come,” thought the old Counselor, and 
covered his face with his hands to shut out the fearful 
vision. The Prince stepped quickly to her side. 

Pharaoh curbed his wrath, and continued : “ Wonldst 
thou return to thy people ?” 

“‘A slave can have but one wish.” 

Sparkling drops gathered under the veined eyelids 
and fell on the pavement. 

“Do not cry, Rhodope,” 
fall on my heart.” 

“T would not grieve thee with my eidéfs.. beteLit 
Prince. Thy pity dries my tears,” ‘she said, softly... 

_He wiped her eves with her hair, smoothed the rip-. 
pling gold away from her neck, and patted her shoulder 
as one quiets a baby. A pink flush tinted her brow anid 
faded as it came, while she shyly studied the make of 
her little shoes. The lotus necklace trembled with the 
flutter of her breast, and for a time nothing was heard 
but the splash of falling water and the scream of a cocka- 
too swinging in his hoop of reed. It was a pretty sight ! 
Two blameless children, heedless of the tyrant who 
looked over their heads at the outline of the Libyan 
Hills, Warm winds blowing across the garden wafted 
a stray ringlet against the Prince’s robe. The youth bent 
low, lifted the bright wonder to his lips one moment, and 
then went back to his place, but not with his usual 
bounding step. The Counselor's dim eves filled, and the 
King felt. defeated, he knew not why, nor knew he how 
to answer the lofty look and appealing gesture of Lis 
beloved son. 

“How long since thon left Ionia ?” he inquired, tryin 
to subdue his thundering speech. 

“T know not. My father was torn from me. My six 
brothers, whom the gods made good as they were beau- 
tiful, were beaten to death. I was dragged by my 
hair u at a 

“Those sunbright tresses,” murmured the Prince. 

“«“_ Was Prisons in a ship and sold to a noble lady of 
Naucratis.” 

““What misery, father; think of that adorable form 
bending under the dreadful water-basket.” 

“Twas not sent to the field,” pursued Rhodope, with 
a grateful look ; but it was'a bitter change for one who 
had never heard harsher sounds than the fishers’ chorus 
answering their wives out at sea. I had only to arrange 
the toilet of my mistress and sing to her.” 

‘Let me hear one of thy native songs, my Rose- 
bloom,” said Pharaoh. 


What have 


said the Prince ; ‘“ thy tears 
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‘* How can I sing my country’s songs in a strange land, 
O King ?” 

Was ever anything like unto it? A siave refusing to 
sing for Pharaoh! Why, all the women of Egypt would 
give their eyes for such a chance. 

But Rhodope was willful as she was innocent. Fear- 
less and quiet, she stood, neither willing nor disobedient, 
only she might not sing. 

Never in his reign of forty years had the monarch such 
an experience. He was rather amused, as he had been 
when a child once climbed his chariot and pulled his 
sacred beard. The mother expected the deathblow for 
the outlaw, and, instead, he took the boy in his arms 
and actually kissed him. There was a warm spot in his 
aeart, after all. 

“ Knowest thou, rash girl, thou art in danger of death ? 
Tangles of yellow hair and eyes like the shimmer of the 
sea will not protect thee. I never strike twice.” 

His hand sought the dread sceptre. 

*“Canst thou kill that ?” retorted the dauntless maid, 
pointing to a moth sailing by on silky wing. 

Pharaoh struck, missed his aim, and sparkles of fire 


confused by a slave whose life was no more than a bubble 
of foam broken on the waves of yesterday. 

“Ignorant !” said Pharaoh, haughtily, making a last 
effort to overawe the strange spirit. ‘‘ Knowost thou why 
thou art brought to the Lord of the Daybreak, whom the 
sun salutes as his brother before he rises ?” 

“‘T was told there is a prize waiting for her who can 
wear my sandals.” 

‘‘ First tell how one was lost ?” 

‘“We were bathing in the river. After the bath I 
hunted it in vain, and supposed it was stolen.” 

“Tt was stolen by a bird, Rhodope.” 

“The King is pleased to jest with his servant.” 

“No,” broke in the Prince; ‘‘an eagle carried it off 
and let it fall in this very court. I was for throwing it in 
the lake——” 

‘*Hush, dearest,” interrupted Pharaoh. 
see if the stranger is equal to her destiny. 
too—well—unusually dull. What is thy wish ? 
Rosebloom !” 

She scanned the pictured reptiles on the walls, the 
writhing, twisted asps ; then the earnest eyes came back 
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And this to the King of a Hundred Kings! Not only 
she refused to sing, but boldly defied him to his face. 
For the first time in his life he was puzzled. The Rose 
of the Egean was a thorny, prickly little thing, but as for 
letting her go, no, no. Nor would he beat her brains out, 
as he was tempted. 

‘She is a simpleton,” said he, in the language sacred 
to royalty. 

“‘She is a priestess,” piped the Counselor. 

“She is a delight,” sang the Prince. 

“Dost thou know my power ?” loudly demanded the 
despot. ‘Thousands on thousa>ds of women are this 
moment dying of love for me. Half the grace I have 
shown thee would be to them an everlasting glory.” 

“Thou hast said it,’’ replied Rhodope, simply ; in no 
way moved, except to avert her face from his frown. 

‘She is tired, my father,” said the Prince, coaxing!y. 
‘*Let her sit on thy footstool. Here rest thee, Rose- 
maiden.” 

“Tt does not become me to sit in royal presence ; 
thanks for thy courtesy, gentle Prince.” 

Monstrous, this! King and Prince both baffled and 


on our coast to-day.” 

The baby mouth trembled. 

“Ask ; were it half my kingdom, I give it thee. A 
singular study,” said Pharaoh, aside, to the Counselor. 

‘‘T know not what to say,” rejoined Rhodope, bashful 
and troubled. She changed eyes with the charming 
Prince. 

“Choose,” he insisted, smiling brightly. ‘‘ The King’s 
son commands it.” : 

She ‘shook her head, and grew red and white by 
turns. 

“‘T have sworn by Isis and Osiris the wearer of the 
sandals shall sit on my throne, and be buried in the Red 
Pyramid. Cheops and Shofra alone are greater.” He 
proudly looked toward three mighty wedges cleaving 
the Desert air. ‘‘ Armies of slaves have toiled on it day 
and night. My history is painted on the inner chamber. 
All is ready for our mummies to be laid away in the 
darkness.” 

He expected her to swoon with rapture, and kneel at 
his feet and kiss them. The Counselor shrilly piped, 
not so low but that all could hear : 
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‘‘In the Kingdom of Love, Youth is King.” 

‘*T will not lie sealed tight in the Red Pyramid. A 
mountain of stone on my breast, I could not sleep. 
Bound in bandages and daubed with bitumen, I should 
be prisoner even in death !” 

The voice, sweet as a Dorian fiute, carried a force 
which abashed the tyrant. 

‘What is thy teaching and superstition ?” he inquired, 
with freezing coldness. 

‘‘Let me rest in the land of my love, under the sen- 
tinel cypress-tree, in a pleasant tomb, with a window cut 
through so I can see the swallows when they come back 
in the Spring. Or, let my body be purified by fire and 
gathered into a holy urn when my shade has passed the 
viewless gate.” 

‘‘Useless to waste words on a silly girl without wit 
enough to love life or fear death. Only one more ques- 
tion to end the mat- 
ter: Rosemaiden, 
what sayest thou 
to sitting on my 
throne ?” 

She surveyed the 
place princesses 
would die to possess 
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“‘TIt cannot be worse for the wretched exile. Know, 
mighty King, I am of a noble line, daughter of a chief.” 
Her voice rang trumpet clear, gaining a rich strength as 
she continued : ‘‘He and my brethren are in the fields 
of fadeless asphodel, encamped with the. heroes. They 
wear the shining armor of the Immortals. Think you I 
fear to follow? Break this frail shell. It will be a wel- 
come touch which gives my spirit room to stretch her 
wings. Happy Lethe will wash away the memories of 
bondage and the scars of my chains.” 

She lifted her hands. On each wrist was a ridge where 
fetters had eaten into the tender flesh. 

“Thus I cover them with my own bracelets. None 
other wears the coiled asps and the sacred beetles.” 

She drew back. 

“‘The serpent scares me. 
I go as to a banquet. 
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I would die as I have lived. 
Now——” Wild lights blazed 
in her eyes. They 
gleamed like dark 
jewels. One yearn- 
ing glance for the 
Prince, one rapt look 
toward heaven — the 
mystery so near—and 
she bowed her head 


one hour. BY; NY 
“Tt is too high for Gre 
me,” she said. “ANN 


Pharaoh  gnashed 
his teeth, foam gath- 
ered on his lips, and 


to the deathstroke, 
her sunny locks fall- 
ing round it ina 
golden glory. 

A thrill of admira- 
tion started the pulse 


they whitened with 


of Pharaoh as it had 


wrath fearful to be- 
hold. 

‘Now, by all the 
gods of Egypt,” he 
hissed, ‘‘tempt me 
not, or it may be 
worse for thee.” 


FIG. 3—SECTION OF CAR-BOX. _ 


not throbbed in 
years, and shook him 
with strange power. 
“So fragile yet so 
strong! It is won- 
derful. She is up- 
held by something 
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from the unseen world’ playing in this creature to tor- 
ment me.” His rage passed and his face resumed its 
icy calm. ‘¢ What is there in thee, what sceret strength 
I cannot touch ?” 

“Tt is the soul of a Grecian, no marvel, O King ; but 
it is bevond thee. Weak, helpless as I am, not all the 
might of all the Pharaohs can make me blench or 
quiver.” As she spoke the sinless soul came up to its 
windows and looked out without a tremor. And again 
the old Grasshopper chirped: “Tn the Kingdom of Love 
Youth is King.” The refrain of a song, mournful as 
tears, which some lost love sang long ago. It touched 
the tiger-heart. 

“True, true,” muttered Pharaoh, and rising, he paced 
the hall alone. ‘I will not treat her as I did poor Nini, 
with the forget-me-not eyes, who used to sing in the 
twilight. How her ghost haunts me now! This foolish 
child may live, and so shall my fifty-four Abyssinian 
queens.” He paused before a vast marble slab, polished 
till it reflected his towering person like a mirror. ‘‘ The 
Greeks are a beauty-loving race,” he mused. This wrin- 
kled, war-worn face is no mate for yon fresh blossom 
in the dew of the morning. Hands which can throttle a 
wild wolf are not made to plait flowers, nor are these the 
limbs to trip it in gay Greek dances.” 

Pharaoh had fought many battles ; his first struggle 
with self was soon over. He re-entered the court. The 
sun was setting like a red-hot ball. In its fiery glow the 
shape so wondrous fair stood moveless, lone as some 
lovely statue wrought in ivory and gold. She regarded 
him listlessly weary, as if she wonld say, ‘ What now, 
my master?” pane 

The Counselor sat with, hands on his knees staring 
straight on at nothing. The Prince was gayly humming 
a street ballad, 

“Son,” said Pharaoh, fatderlys ‘“‘one day my power 
almighty will be thine.” 

“One day, O father; not now,” he pleaded, kissing 
the extended hand. ‘‘The double crown makes head- 
ache, and the sceptre is heavy to bear. Let me enjoy 
my life while it is May.” 

‘‘Come nearer, pretty one,”’ Pharaoh continued, with a 
smile, which became him better than his crown ; ‘the 
regal cushion, barred with black, red and gold, has 
waited for thee six months. Thou hast seen and re- 
jected it.” 

‘The seat is too high for me,” repeated Rhodope, with 
the stubborn hold of an unreasoning child. 

‘Yes, thou art right. Many have fallen in the at- 
tempt to climb this throne, and thy tiny feet might slip, 
but no harm can live under the shadow of my sceptre. 
Come hither, my son, my darling. Here, on the lower 
step, beside thee, I lay the barred cushicn of the coming 
Queen.” 

Her heart’s colors flashed into the flower-like face. 

‘The blush-rose of the Egean is mine, mine,” 
the Prince. ‘I gather her home to my breast.” 

Rhodope gave a glad cry, but stirred not. 

‘“« Wait, sit still, my boy. Fair maiden, the beauty of 
the beautiful race is thine, and a courage which has con- 
quered the world’s conqueror. Thus I heal thy scars.” 
Pharaoh brought her slender wrists together, spanned 
them in one grasp, and drew the milk-white arms over 
. the Prince’s head. ‘‘ Pass under the yoke, Crown Prince 
of Egypt, captive to the heroic Greek. I set my royal 
seal on the bonds, and the banner over you is love.” 

He lightly kissed Rhodope’s forehead, and pressed it 
with his signet-ring. 

“TI yield me prisoner for life and death.” 


sang 


The Prince entwined her in his arms, drew her close, 
and, as he leaned to the roseleaf cheek, she whispered : 
“ Thou art my father, my brethren, and my country.” 


THE RED CARNATION. 


THEY say the red carnation shows 
Devotion to the Stuart line; 
To me its damask leaves disclose 
A sweeter seeret than the rose 
Allows her lover to divine. 


For to my soul the blossom says 
It is the flower of her whose eyes, 
A thousand times, a thousand ways, 
Have set her lovers’ hearts ablaze, 
And laughed them out of paradise. 


What luckless poet, long ago, 
In some enchanted shadow-land, 
Bade for love's sake his heart's blood flow, 
That from its sanguine tide might grow 
This posy for my lady’s hand ? 


Blossom of heart's blood, flower of flre, 
You are the symbol of a dream 
Wherein I tuned a Greeian lyre 
To melodies of vain desira 
For her whe loves your crimson gleam. 


O Houso of Stuart, run to dust, 
Your glory may not rise anew; 
The hearts are still that put their trust 
In your soft speeeh, the swords are rust 
That flamed o’er fifty flelds for you. 


The gallant heart, the subtle brain, 
The daring hand, have passed away: 
Only these loyal flowers remain, 
To grace some graves across the main, 
And please some charming girl to-day, 


Who lifts with dainty fluger-tips 

The glowing buds, and lightly breathes 
TInearnate kisses of her lips, 
While rain of ruined petals drips 

Upon the ground in scarlet wreaths. 


T heed not who may hold the throne, 
Stuart or Guelph I heed not, I; 

The only monarchy I own 

Is hers for whom this flower has blown 
Beneath a kindling April sky. 


Rose, lily, violet, each is fair; 

But of all blooms I love the best 
Tho red carnation, while you wear 
The Stuart color in your hair, 

The Stuart blossom at your breast. 


LUXURIOUS RAILROADING. 


By ARTHUR VAUGHAN ABzoT, C. E, 


CHAPTER I. 
A HOT BOX. 

Tue great basin of the American Continent, with its 
fertile grain-fields and beautiful rivers, is inclosed on the 
east by the ridges of the Alleghany Mountains. To cross 
these, and afford the interior an outlet for its merchandise 
and cereals, has been a problem taxing the courage and 
skill of the engineer for the past half-century. The Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, following the Susquehanna Valley 
through the foothills, boldly attacks the ridges, and, 
nothing daunted, climbs over them through some of the 
most picturesque scenery of America. 

At the approach to the steepest ascents, a little to the 
eastward of the famous Horseshoe Curve, iy the town of 
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Altoona. Here, on a broad, level plain, is located a sys- | returned soon with the intelligence that the ticket-agent 


tem of shops, perhaps not excelled in the world. On 
either aide of the many tracks that there form a reservoir, 
whence come the supplies of engines and cars for the 
great road, stretch long lines of many-storied brick build- 
ings, through the windows of which the traveler may 
catch glimpses of flying belts and whirling pulleys, and 
where even the daylight seems to pale beside the lurid 
gleams from the white-hot furnaces. Here even Time 
would seem to tire before such restless activity, for, 
when night comes, the hum of machinery never ceases, 
and the furnace -fires only glow with a more intense 
brightness. 

Or the steps of the Keystone Hotel, in the station, 
stood Lawrence Wollaston and his cousin John. The 
day previous they had come from New York, and, after 
spending the morning in examining the shops, they were 
now returning to the hotel, preparatory to continuing 
their journey westward. Mr. Wollaston, on completing 
his scientitie studies as an engineer, was familiarizing 
himself with practical mechanical operations by visits 
to the principal manufacturing establishments of our 
country. He had desired to have John Wollaston (a 
bright boy of twelve) accompany him for the sake of 
his companionship. 

‘© Well, John,” said Lawrence, ‘‘what train have you 
decided to take ?” 


While in Europe, a few years previous to his gradua- | 


tion, Lawrence had traveled with a ‘‘ courier,” & man 
whose business it is to conduct tourists from place to 
place, pointing out to them every item of interest and 
relieving them of all care as to routes to be taken, etc. 
For those who do not enjoy the ‘‘ business” of traveling, 
this is an excellent arrangement. When the young gen- 
tlemen undertook the present journey, Lawrence pro- 
posed that John should be o sort of courier, taking 
charge of the arrangements for their comfort, purchasing 
tickets, and deciding atl doubtful points. Lawrence dis- 
played a great deal of tact, for there is nothing that 
is so great an educator as a journey well planned and 
executed. ; 

Lawrence presumed that John would make some mis- 
takes, and perhaps get them in some uncomfortable pre- 
dicaments, but he was quite positive that the know- 
ledge John would receive, even through his mistakes, 
would be of great value to him, and far outweigh any 
slight annoyance. 

“Why, no,” said John, in a hesitating tone. ‘Tam 
afraid I forgot all about going. You see, I was so inter- 
ested in the shops, that I never thought of it.” 

‘*Naturally,” said Lawrence ; ‘‘and I am very glad 
that you were so interested ; but let me offer you one bit 
of advice—don’t go until you have decided which train 
to take.” 

John looked earnestly at his cousin, and, although 
Lawrence tried to maintain a grave and sober aspect, 
John thought he could detect a lurking smile. 

“No,” replied John, ‘“‘I won't. And now, if you will 
sit here in the reading-room a moment, I will get a time- 
table and find out abont the trains.” 

“Very good,” said Lawrence. 

Presently John returned, saying, ‘‘ Yesterday we trav- 
eled like common people, but this evening we shall travel 
luxurionsly. I propose to take the limited express.” 

‘“‘ All right,” said Lawrence. ‘‘You have charge of 
the party, and “are responsible for my comfort as well as 
your own.” 

John jumped up and ran off, saying: 

“Tll see if I can get some sleeping-berths.” He 


, luggage. 


had no accommodations for the limited, but would tele- 
graph back to the train and secure them each a section. 
“Now,” said John, ‘it is three o'clock. The train 
leaves at 4:30. Suppose we get a slight lnnch, and then 
Ill pack the bags, We can have our dinner in the hotel 
ear of the train.” 

After luncheon Lawrence said he would occupy the 
time in the reading-room, while Jolin attended to the 
At the appointed hour John walked into the 
reading-room, saying, ‘Come, Lawrence! Fifteen min- 
utes until train time.” 

Lawrence began packing up his writing materials in a 
small leather case, which he placed in his bag. 

“Now,” said John, ‘‘I believe we are all ready. 
us go into the station.” 

Although it was still some minutes until the express 
should be due, there were many premonitory symptoms 
of its approach. Several gangs of car-inspectors were 


Let 


' standing about with their long-handled hammers, ready 


to examine the car-wheels. On the outgoing track stood 
two of the largest and most powerful locomotives, evi- 
dently ready for action, as their safety-valves were raised, 
indicating the restlessness of the confined steam." 
“See, John,” said Lawrence, ‘‘I suspect those are our 


i locomotives.” 


““Why do we need two?” asked John. 

“‘From here to the top of the mountains the grades 
are very heavy, and two engines are necessary.” 

Just at that moment the express thundered in, and 
stood steaming and sputtering on the track. Instantly 
the quiet station became the scene of the utmost activity. 
The old engine was uncoupled, and with an air of having 
faithfully performed its work, puffed away to its com- 
fortable berth in the round-house, there to undergo rest 
and repairs. The other two engines took its place with 
eager impatience. All the cars were examined with 
care, the air-brakes tested, and finally all was in readiness 
for the ascent. John and Lawrence were met by the 
porter, who conducted them to their seats in the sleeper. 

The exterior of a Pullman car (Fig. 1) closely resem- 
bles that of an ordinary passenger-coach, excepting that 
it is somewhat larger and very much heavier. The win- 
dows are of large and heavy plate-glass, and arranged to 
facilitate observation. The roof of the car is drawn down 
over the platforms in a sort of hood, affording some pro- 
tection against dust and cinders. 

When Lawrence and John entered the car they found 
there presented a magnificent contrast to the ordinary 
passenger-coach (Fig. 2). The centre of the car was occu- 
pied on either side by about a dozen luxurious plush 
seats, whose high backs and ample proportions seemed so 
inviting that it might be supposed their occupants could 
never tire of traveling. The sides of the car were covered 
with elegant embossed leather hangings, above which 
rose the panels of the upper berths, of polished bird’s-eye 
maple, beautifully inlaid. The roof was studded with 
gleaming chandeliers, the number of which indicated 
that even at night the traveler would find no difficulty. in 
relieving monotony by reading. On the floor a soft 
Turkish rug completed the equipment, so that if it Lad 
not been for the regular row of seats, Lawrence and John 
might have imagined that from the busy railway station 
they had stepped suddenly into a dainty drawing-room 
on Fifth Avenue. Spaces at either end of the car were 
partitioned off, affording capacious lavatories and smok- 
ing-rooms, and also two or three staterooms for the use 
of family parties, similar to, but more elegantly equipped. 
thay the familar staterooms of the river and Sound 
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LUXURIOUS RAILROADING.— FIG. 4—INTERIOR OF HOTEL-CAR. 


steamers. Long before Lawrence and John had com- 
pleted their survey of the interior, or had become tired 
of its beauty, the train had left the station, and was 
rapidly rising on its way over the mountains. 

“Now, John,” said Lawrence, ‘‘we are nearing the 
most remarkable part of the Pennsylvania Railroad.” — 

Just then the porter passed by, and said that if they 
would go back to the observation-car in the rear of the 
train they could see the scenery much better. 

“Come,” said John, ‘‘let’s go and see the observation- 
car, at any rate, for I never rode in one.” 

Lawrence rose, and the young gentlemen made their 
way through the train until they came to the car in ques- 
tion. It was a kind of platform covered with a canopy 


top, so arranged as to leave the sides almost entirely 
open, permitting travelers to gain an uninterrupted view 
in all directions. 

‘©Oh,” said John, ‘‘ we can see finely here. Let us get 
as near the end as possible, so that we may look back- 
ward.” 

The train was running along a narrow shelf cut into 
the mountain’s side. On the right, the hill sloped up- 
ward, covered with forest trees, while far below, on the 
left, in the valley, glimpses of gleaming water, and here 
and there a farmhouse, appeared. The road seemed to be 
made up entirely of curves, as, on first one side and then 
the other, the two locomotives attached to the train came 
into view, and, by their laborious panting, gave audible 
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LUXURIOUS RAILROADING— FIG. 6—APPLICATION OF WESTINGHOUSE BRAKE TO LOCOMOTIVE. 


indication of the severity of the grades over which the 
train was passing. And now, as they rounded the edge 
of a sharp foothill and entered the famous Horseshoe 
Curve, it seemed as if they could almost touch the 
mountains on the opposite side, where, high above them, 
they could clearly distinguish the line of the roadbed. 
The gradually decreasing speed of the train, and the in- 
creased snorting of the locomotives, told the travelers 
vhat they were rapidly rising. A few more moments, 
aad, looking backward and down, they descried the glit- 
tering rails of the curve they had traversed, lying like an 
immense horseshoe in the sunlight. The locomotives 
began to breathe more easily, when, like a flash, the 
landscape was extinguished, as the train entered the tun- 
nel in which the road crosses the summit of the Alle- 
ghanies. The long descent into the Ohio Valley now 
begins. The extra locomotive, dropping the train, shoots 
ahead for a moment, and, with a flying switch, comes to 
rest on a side track, and, with the appearance of a con- 
tented Cyclops, gazes at the now flying train as it sweeps 
swiftly by, gathering momentum with every instant of 
its downward course. Village after village whirls past 


the observation-car, until Connemaugh is reached, where 
the train performs the singular feat of exchanging en- 
gines without stopping. Another five minutes, and the 
ruddy furnaces of Johnstown appear, whose Bessemer 
converters, with a pillar of fire, illuminate the twilight, 
acting as torchbearers to the train, over the rails that, 
perhaps, they themselves have made. 

‘*Come, John,” said Lawrence, ‘‘I think we have 
passed the best part of the scenery. Let us go back 
to our car.” 

As they were crossing one of the platforms, they were 
assailed by a whiff of smoke, and an intolerable smell of 
burning grease. 

‘* Ah,” said Lawrence, ‘‘I think one of the boxes is 
hot, in which case we shall, no doubt, be delayed.” 

Just as he spoke the train suddenly slackened speed, 
and in a few moments came to a stop. Porters of the 
cars came out on the platform, and the conductor and 
engineer came running along beside the train. 

* Oh,” said John, ‘‘let’s get off and see what they are 
doing !”” 


‘‘Very good!” said Lawrence. ‘‘We shall no doubt 
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rags from the can and stuffed them into the box, packing 
them tightly round the journal with the iron hook. On 
the top he placed a lump of tallow. 

“There !” said he ; ‘‘that will get us into Pittsburg.” 

‘©All aboard, gentlemen !” said the conductor, aud in 
a few moments the train was again in motion. 

‘Now, Lawrence,” said John, as soon as they were 
comfortably settled, ‘‘ tell me about the car-box.” 

“Very well,” said Lawrence, taking out his letter-book 
and drawing therefrom a picture. ‘‘ Here is a drawing 
giving a sectional view of the apparatus. Each pair of 
wheels of a railway-truck are rigidly secured to a long 
iron or steel axle, so that when the wheels turn around 
the axle must turn. The wheels are set at such a 
distance as to just fit the track, while the ends of the 
axle project through on the outside for a distance of 
about six inches, and these ends are carefully turned 
in a lathe to make them smooth and true. You remember 
when we were looking at the car-truck, that just in front 
of each wheel there was a sort of box made of cast iron. 
This box is securely fastened to the heavy frame of the 
truck, and is designed to receive the smoothly rounded 
end of the axle. In front of this box there is a movable 
cover, which you saw the engineer remove in order to 
get at the interior. Now look at this picture (Fig. 3), 
which is a sectional view of the contrivance. F is the 
smooth end of the axle, which has been turned down to: 
assure as small bearing as is consistent with strength. 
The whole of the end of the axle is surrounded by the 
cast iron frame or box a, secured to the frame of the 
truck. Between the under side of the box and the top 
of the axle are placed pieces of brass, A B. The entire 
weight of the car and truck resting on these brass blocks 
DUXURIOUS HATLROADING.— FIG. 9. ELATN SIRGTOR, is thus supported by the axle. Underneath the axle the 


have plenty of time, as they will give some sign when 
they are ready to start.” 

Several other passengers also appeared and formed a 
little group, watching the officials at work. ; 

“‘See, John,” said Lawrence, ‘‘how very massive is 
the truck of the Pullman car, and notice, also, that it 
has six wheels instead of four, as is usual on ordinary 
coaches. You see, the Pullmans are so much heavier 
than the ordinary cars, that it is necessary to use addi- 
tional wheels to prevent the excessive weight on each 
axle from causing an unmanageable amount of friction. 
Even as it is, the friction sometimes causes the journals 
to heat, producing just such delays as that to which we 
are now subjected.” 

“Yes,” said John; ‘‘ but I don’t see exactly how the 
journal can get hot by just turning round.” 

“‘Presently, when we return to the car,’’ continued 
Lawrence, ‘‘I will show you a drawing which I have in 
the bag, giving the construction of the box, as it is 
ealled, and I think that will make it plain to you. But 
now let us watch the men.” 

While Lawrence was speaking the engineer had un- 
screwed a bolt and lifted up a sort of cover that pro- 
jected in front of one of the wheels. Instantly a great 
puff of smoke was released, accompanied by a sizzling 
and sputtering. Just then the fireman came running 
up, carrying in one hand a pail of water, and in the 
other a can containing some greasy rags and a long iron 
hook. The engineer seized the hook, and thrusting it 
into the box, pulled out a lump of smoking waste that 
burst into flame as soon as it reached the atmosphere. 

“Oh!” said John. ‘Isn't it hot ?” 

The engineer seized the pail of water and dashed it 
against the axle, where it bubbled and hissed, sending 
up a cloud of steam, and, then took some of the greasy =1G. 9.— SECTION OF EJECTOR, 
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box is arranged to give considerable space in which 
grease may be placed to furnish a constant lubrication. 
Now you remember there were six wheels in each truck, 
and that will make how many points of support to re- 
ceive the weight of the car?” 

“Twelve !” answered John. 

“Right?” continued Lawrence. ‘ And I suppose that 
this Pullman car weighs over thirty tons, so that each 
wheel must support about three tons. Wheels vary 
somewhat in size, from thirty to forty-two inches. But 
we may suppose them, for calculations, to be thirty-six 
inches, or about nine feet in circumference. Hence, in a 
mile, each wheel would have to make nearly 600 revo- 
lutions. I,suspect that during the last hour we may 
lhave run a mile a minute, so that each wheel would have 
to make its 600 revolutions in a:minute.” 

“Oh, my!” exclaimed John. ‘How fast they must 
spin !” 

““Now,” continued Lawrence, ‘‘you know that if you 
rub your hands together a little, you can feel quite an 
increased sensation of heat ; so just think what must be 
the condition of the car-axle under a pressure of three 
tons, and whirling ten times per second.” 

‘*Good gracious !” said John. ‘‘I don’t wonder it gets 
hot. The only wonder is that it is possible to keep it 
cool.” 

** Well,” continued Lawrence, ‘‘ whenever the oil or 
grease in the box becomes exhausted, or in case any 
foreign substance such as sand or grit from the track 
gets in, considerable trouble occurs. Indeed, the heat 
developed by the friction may be so excessive as actually 
to fuse those parts of the box next to the axle, and cause 
them to grasp it so tightly as to entirely prevent the 
rotation of the wheel.” 


CHAPTER II. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF BRAKES. 

As LawkREnNce finished his explanation of a hot box, 
a colored man, dressed in a white jacket and apron, came 
into the car, and announced, quietly : 

ae Pinner i is served in the dining-car, ladies and gentle- 
men. 

« Just what I was longing for,” 
us +o in at once.” 

Lawrence rose, and, preceded by John, passed toward 
the forward end of the train. They traversed several 
cars similar in appearance to the sleeper in which they 
had been located, and at last came to a car (Fig. 4) of 
somewhat different aspect. Instead of the stateroom and 
lavatories, the end, as they entered, was occupied by a 
kitchen fitted up with the most approved cooking appli- 
ances. Over a very compact but scientific-looking range 
stood a couple of men with white caps and jackets, busily 
engaged with some utensils, from which proceeded a 
most appetizing odor. John caught a glimpse of this as 
he and Lawrence crossed the passageway leading to the 
main room of the car. Here they emerged upon a scene 
quite in contrast with that of the sleeping-coach, al- 
though the rugs, seats, wood-finish, etc., were equally 
handsome. Inviting-looking little tables, covered with 
snowy linen, were disposed among the seats, on which 
gleamed silver and glassware. The young gentlemen 
were met by a colored attendant, who conducted them to 
a comfortable seat near the centre of the car, from the 
windows of which they had a fine opportunity of observ- 
ing all the scenery of the Connemaugh Valley, through 
which the train was now running. 

“Ah!” exclaimed John, as he sank into the seat, 
“‘this is luxury, and I have the appetite of a wolf.” 


remarked John. ‘ Let 
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So saying, he handed Lawrence one bill-of-fare, while 
le perused another. 

Just as John finished giving his order to the waiter, a 
sudden whiz of escaping air and the slackening speed of 
the train caused him to say : 

“Ah, Lawrence, that reminds me; I wish you would 
explain the air brakes, for I could never see how they 
worked.” 

“Very good,” said Lawrence. “Tl give vou a lecture 
on the philosophy of brakes, in four heads ; one between 
each course of our dinner. I presume,” he continued, 
“that no other invention has so largely contributed to 
the safety and comfort of travelers as that of the air- 
brake. It was formerly necessary to employ on a rail- 
way-train a large foree of brakemen, whose business it 
was, in case of any emergency, or on arriving at a station, 
to stop the train by applying with hand - power the 
brakes of each car. Such a service was necessarily open 
to objections. The men could not be depended upon, 
either to work in unison, or to apply the brakes with 
uniform force. As a result, every stoppage of the train 
was accompanied by the most disagreeable jolting and 
jarring, painfully familiar to the travelers of a few years 
since. In case of an obstruction on the track, the en- , 
gineer conld only stop the train by giving two sharp 
blasts with the whistle to call the attention of the brake- 
men, and then waiting for them to go out on the plat- 
forms and apply the brakes; an operation requiring so 
much time as to render collisions and other accidents of 
frequont occurrence. The air-brake obviates all these 
objections. By its aid, the control of the entire train is 
vested in the engineer, who, by simply turning a valve, 
can instantly apply the brakes to every wheel in the 
train with almost any desired pressure. The Westing- 
house apparatus seems to have been. the pioneer in this 
field, and is now the one most largely used on the heavy 
roads of this country. Here is a drawing (Fig. 5), giving 
full details of the brake-machinery. At the extreme 
right of the drawing is the air-pump. The illustration is 
shown in section, to present a clear idea of the working 
of the apparatus. The air-pump consists of two cylin- 
ders ; the upper one, a steam-cylinder, is attached to and 
receives steam from the boiler of the locomotive, forming 
a little auxiliary steam-engine, whose office it is to supply 
@ quantity of compressed air to operate the brake. As 
fast as the air is compressed by the lower air-cylinder, it 
flows into a large iron tank, set under the cab of the lo- 
comotive, called the main reservoir. By an exceedingly 
ingenious, though rather complicated, mechanism, the 
pressure of the air in the main reservoir is made to regu- 
late the action of the air-pump, so that whenever the 
pressure in the reservoir is sufficient to give a good sup- 
ply of air for manipulating the brakes, the steam is 
shut off and the pump stops, while as soon as the air 
supply fails, the pump is again started. By this means a 
constant supply of air is always on hand. From the 
main reservoir the air flows through a pipe leading to the 
engineer’s brake-valve, situated in the cab. From this 
valve, a pipe runs under all the cars of the train. Each 
car is supplied with two cylinders : the brake-cylinder. 
and the auxiliary reservoir. The auxiliary reservoir is 
connected directly with the main supply-pipe, while the 
brake-cylinder is also connected with it by means of a 
most ingenious device called a triple valve. The brake- 
cylinder contains a piston similar to that of a steam- 
engine, which is kept at one end of the cylinder by 
means of a spiral spring. When the compressed air is 
admitted to this cylinder, it drives the piston forward 
against the spring, aud, by means of a series of levers 
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LUXURIOUS BAILROADING.— FIG. 10—DIAPHRAGM EXTENDED. 


attached to the piston-rod, forces the brakes against the | would seem very simple and easy to do by a pipe and 
car-wheels. As soon as the air-pressure is relieved, the | valve to the main reservoir under the locomotive. Were 
spring forces the piston to its original position, releasing | the engine always attached to the train, this method 
the levers and setting the wheels free. Therefore, to | would, undoubtedly, be adopted, avoiding the complica- 
manipulate the brakes, it is evidently only necessary to | tion of the auxiliary reservoir and the triple valve. As 
admit compressed air to the brake-cylinder, which it! an extra safeguard, however, the auxiliary reservoir 
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LUXURIOUS BAILROADING.— FIG. 12—APPLICATION OF THE EAMES BRAKE TO A TRAIN. 


provides a further supply of air for each car (by means 
of the conductor's valve placed inside the car, connecting 
with it), and thus the cars are always under the control 
of the conductor, and, should the engine become de- 
tached, can be at once stopped by opening this valve. 
‘The triple valve is a beautiful piece of ingenuity 
whereby the brake is rendered automatic, and in case of 
the train breaking in two, on a heavy grade, the brakes 
will be automatically applied to each section of the train, 
bringing them to rest. The triple valve operates in this 
wise: It is really a little cylinder containing a piston, 


forced toward one end by means ofa spiral spring, in a 
manner similar to the brake-cylinder. The air for ope- 
rating the brake-cylinder is obliged to pass through the 
triple valve, and as long as the air-pressure in the main 
pipe is constant it keeps the valve closed, and no air 
enters the brake-cylinder, By allowing the compressed 
air in the main pipe to escape into the atmosphere, the 
pressure on the piston of the triple valve is relieved, and 
the action of the spring opens communication with the 
brake-cylinder and the auxiliary reservoir, and applies the 
brakes. Thus it is seen that the action of the air-brake 
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is automatic. Fig. 6 shows the ajj-leation of the appa- 
ratus to the locomotive. The air-pump is fastened to . 
the side of the boiler under the steam-dome between the | 
driving-wheels. Directly under the pump may be seen | 
the brake-cylinder for the locomotive. From the air- | 
pump a pipe runs to the main reservoir, placed beneath 
the cab, and from thence pipes pass along the train to all 
the cars. Fig. 7 shows the method of attaching the ap- | 
paratus to the car. The auxiliary reservoir triple valve 
and brake-cylinder are attached underneath the car, 
nearly in the centre. In the plan view given in the illus- 
tration the connecting of the brake-cylinder levers with 
the brakes on the wheels may be readily traced. The 
Westinghouse system operates by compressed air. 

‘‘The Eames or vacnum-brake system has endeavored 
to simplify the necessary machinery by doing away with 
the air- pump and reservoir for compressed air, and 
operating the brake by producing a vacuum. Instead of 
the more complicated air-pump a contrivance called an 
“ejector” (Fig. 8) is placed upon the boiler. Fig. 9 
gives a sectional view of the ejector, from which its 
operation may be understood. By means of the valve 
44 steam is admitted to the pipe 53. As this steam 
rushes by the end of the nozzle pipe 5, it mixes with the 
air in the pipe, and its velocity carries the air with it, 
creating in the pipe @ considerable vacuum. From the 
ejector on the locomotive a pipe runs along underneath 
the cars in a manner. very similar to the Westinghouse 
system. The cars are fitted with a curious arrangement 
called a diaphragm. This consists of a bowl - shaped 
casting covered with a plate of india-rubber. In the 
centre of this disk of rubber is a hook, which is attached 
to the levers connecting with the brakes. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances the spring of the india-rubber holds 
the diaphragm, as seen in Fig. 10. If, however, the 
steam-valve to the ejector be opened, and a vacuum he 
produced in the pipes, the pressure of the air forees the 
diaphragm inward so that it occupies the position seen 
in Fig. 11. The collapse of the rubber pulls the brake- | 
rod sharply, and applies the brakes to the car. Fig. 12_ 
gives an elevation and plan showing the application of | 
the machinery to the train. On the right hand is an end- 
view of the locomotive with the ejector in position. An 
elevation to the left indicates the location of the dia- | 
phragm, with the connecting-rods attaching it to the | 
locomotive brakes, and exhibits the air - pipe running ! 
underneath the tender along the train. In the plan, 
directly beneath, the connection of the diaphragm with 
the brake-levers of the car is represented. So success- | 
ful has been the design and construction of the various 
car-brakes, that it is possible to stop a train running at 
full speed in a distance of five or six hundred feet, should 
occasion require.’ 

As Lawrence concluded this explanation the qraites 
plaved before the young gentlemen two cups of ¢7fé 
noir, During the dinner the twilight had ‘faded, and 
now nothing but an occasional gleam from a farmhouso 
window could be seen. 

“Come, John!” said Lawrence, as soon as they had 
finished their coffee, ‘‘let us go back into the sleeper.” | 
So saying, they arose, and passing through the train, 
soon arrived in their car. Here another transformation 
awaited them (Fig. 13). The porter’s uniform was re- 
placed by a white jacket, and he was busily engaged in 
waking up the berths in the car, Lawrence and John 
sat down and watched him with interest. Stepping ona 
little portable staircase, the porter reached a silver- 
plated handle near the roof of the car. With a turn the | 
panel yielded, and sinking to a level with the tops of | 
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the windows, disclosed 2 comfortable spring mattress, 
blankets and pillows. The cushions of the seats beneath 
were extended, and one of the mattresses hitherto con- 
cealed in the upper berth was quickly spread across 
them, making the foundation of an attractive - looking 
bed. Sheets and pillowcases were added, thick and 
heavy curtains were suspended from the brass rail over- 
head, and the section was complete. 

For some time Lawrence and John continued to ob- 
serve the porter as he arranged section after section, 
until theirs were prepared. 

‘“Come, John,” said Lawrence, ‘let's go to bed.” 

“All right,” said John, in a sleepy tone. ‘“If—I— 
can—keep— my— eyes—open—long—enough—to—get— 
there.” 

So saying, they disappeared behind their curtains. 


CHAPTER III. 
A TRIP THROUGH THE TRAIN, 


“ Lawrence,” said John, the next morning, after they 


; had eaten a delicious breakfast in the hotel-car, ‘‘sup- 


pose we should take a walk through the train and look 
at all the other cars.” 

“Very good,” replied Lawrence ; ‘‘I think that would 
be an excellent plan. Which way shall we go ?” 

‘‘Let us go directly through all the cars until we get 
to the head of the train, and then come back slowly, 
examining everything on our way.” 

** Good,” rejoined Lawrence ; ‘that will suit me.” 

They arose from the table and started on their expedi- 
tion. On reaching the end of the hotel-car they found 
that only a Tugeneereat intervened between themand’ the 
locomotive. Pot 

“ Ah,” said John, ‘ ee we are at the sorbvart of the 

train already. Now let us turn about and go back 
again.’ : 
Retracing their steps, “$id young gentlemen paseed 
through the hotel-car, then through three sleepers, and 
arrived in a parlor-ear (Fig. 14). In external appearance, 
this car was similar to the sleepers. The interior, how- 
ever, was very different, having the aspect of an elegantly 
furnished parlor. 

The floor was covered with soft, thick rugs, whilc 
along either side were rows of plush chairs, with high 
backs and inviting arms. The chairs were mounted on 


| swivels, so that the ocenpants could turn in any direc- 


tion at pleasure. At either end, a comfortable sofa pro- 
vided accommodation for those inclined to lie down. 


; By a very ingenious arrangement of curtains, the sofa 


could be sereened off from the rest of the car, making a 
little room. The windows were huge squares of the 
clearest plate-glass, giving opportunity for observing all 
the scenery. Each person was provided with a dust- 
guard of fine wire netting, designed to strain the air as it 
entered the window, yet allowing free ventilation. The 
ceiling and walls were covered with beautifully inlaid 
wood panels, or plush hangings, while ornamental 
brackets were suspended above each seat for the recep- 
tion of parcels, hats, ete. Capacious lavatories occupied 
the ends of the car, where the comfort of travelers was 
most particularly considered. Groups of ladies and gen- 
tlemen were scattered about ; some watching the land- 
scape, as it flew past the windows, while others con- 
versed, or read, So quietly and steadily did the car run, 
that, except for a slight swaying from side to side, Law- 
rence aud John would scarcely have been conscious of 
any motion, and found it difficult to realize that they 
were rushing westward at the rate of fifty miles an hour. 
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Lawrence and John remained for some time in the 
parlor-car, watching the various groups of people and en- 
joying the scenery as it rapidly passed before them. 
During the night the country had entirely changed in 
character, for, when they retired, they were winding in 
and out among the foothills of the western slope of the 
Alleghanies. Now, however, the train was traversing a 
great plain, seemingly flat, for, as far as the eye could 
reach, there was scarcely a single undulation to be seen. 
Occasionally, they touched an indentation of Lake Michi- 
gan, 8 gleam from whose waters could be seen far to the 
northward. After riding in this way for some time, they 
concluded to continue their exploration, and, leaving 
the parlor-car, passed along to the palatial ‘‘smoking- 
ear.”” In this car were four seats surrounding small 
tables, after the fashion of the hotel-car, while scattered 
through the saloon (Fig. 15) were wickerwork easy-chairs 
and velvet-covered divans, upon which gentlemen were 
grouped engaged in reading, smoking and conversation. 

At one end, a completely furnished desk, supplied with 
all stationery conveniences, gave abundant opportunity 
to the guests of the car for correspondence. Over the 
desk was a quite well-stocked library for the entertain- 
ment of travelers. 

‘‘ Well,” said John, ‘‘this is, indeed, magnificent. 
Here would be a good place for me to write up some 
notes of what I have learned about locomotives and 
railway-cars.” 

‘*Yes,” said Lawrence, ‘that would be a good plan. 
And while you do that, I will take one of the books from 
the library and read.” 

‘* Ah,” said John, ‘‘I would like to ask you some ques- 
tions, and am afraid I shall interrupt you.” 

** No,” said Lawrence. ‘‘ I see in the bookcase a Poor's 
Manual, which is an annual statement of the important 
railway statistics of the world, and, when you ask me 
some questions about the train, I will ask you to make 
some notes for me from the Manual.” 

“© All right,” said John, ‘that will be very nice.” 

Lawrence established himself in an easy-chair beside 
the desk, while John went in search of the attendant, to 
whom it is necessary to apply for permission to use the 
books. This was obtained, and in a few moments Law- 
rence was busily engaged with the encyclopedia, while 
John occupied himself with a little memorandum of 
what he had seen during the trip through the train. 

‘* Let me see,” he softly soliloquized ; ‘‘suppose I make 
a little table indicating the way in which our train is 


made up, and then I will consult Lawrence about it. So 
he ruled three columns upon the paper as follows : 
Name, Cast, Weight. 
Engine - = < 89,000 101,090 Ibs, 
Luggage-car = + * 4.000 5,000 
Hotel-ear - - - 14.000 60.000 ** 
Three Sleepers - - 45,000 21600 
Parlor-car = - - : 12.00) GOOD“ 
Smoker - - - : 12,00) | 60,090“ 
Total - - - - + $96,000 | 501,000 Ibs. 


“Now,” continued John, ‘‘I presume the engine 
weighs 100,000 pounds, because: it takes the most 
powerful locomotives to haul these heavy sleepers. I 
shall have to ask Lawrence about the rest of my table.” 

So saying, he turned toward Lawrence, and with great 
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and patiently waited until Lawrence completed his sen- 
tence and looked up to see what he wished. 

“T am sorry to interrupt you,” said John; ‘‘but I 
wished to make for my journal a little ptatenient about 
our train, and I must ask you to help me.’ 

“An excellent idea,” said Lawrence, as John hiendéa 
to him the sheet of paper. ‘‘ You have drawn this up in 
& very systematic manner. Now,” he continued, “you 
may fill out the columns as I dictate to you, and add it 
up when you finish.” 

John did so, and reported the result at $96,000 for 
the cost, and 501,000 pounds, or 250 tons, for the 
weight of the train. 

“Yes !” said Lawrence, ‘‘I snppose we might call tho 
cost, in round numbers, $100,000; and probably, on an 
average, each sleeper does not carry more than, thirty or 
thirty-five people, say one hundred passengers for the 
train ; so that on the limited express the railway company 
has to invest nearly $1,000, and haul two and a half 
tons of dead weight for every passenger that it carries.” 

‘Gracious !” said John. ‘I don’t wonder that they 
charge an extra fare on this train.” 

“No,” said Lawrence ; ‘‘the service that they render 
is an expensive one to the company, and is carried out in 
& manner exceedingly valuable to the traveling public ; 
therefore, that they should be paid for it is no more than 
just. Now,” he continued, ‘here is a table which I 
copied last year in college, giving some idea of the ex- 
tension of the railway system through the world, and, as 
you read it, remember that this vast and complicated 
system has been entirely developed in the last sixty 
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“Tt has been calculated that, notwithstanding the 


return to the stockholders of railroads is sometimes 
limited, the actual addition to the world’s wealth yearly 


thoughtfulness avoided breaking in upon his reading, | is ne less than ten per cent. on the cost of construction 
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LUXURIOUS RAILROADING.— FIG. 14—PARLOR-CAR. 


of the roads. Probably at the present time there are | appearance, and John, glancing through the window, 


over 200,000 miles of railway, costing not less than 
$20,000,000,000, so that the railway may, therefore, 
justly claim to be one of the most, if not the most 
powerful instrument of civilization that the history of 
the world has developed.” 

As Lawrence finished this explanation the train gradu- 
ally slackened speed. Numerous dwellings made their 


exclaimed : 

““Oh, Lawrence, this must be Chicago! Let us go 
and look up our luggage.” 

So saying, the young gentlemen rose from their seats, 
and going forward to their sleeper, were just in time to 
collect their luggage and step out upon the platform as 
the train rolled into the Union Station at Chicago. 


FIG. 15.— INTERIOR OF A SMOKING-CAR: 
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PROFESSOR POLHEMUS’S CRIME, —‘‘ THE SLAYER STOOD WITH BOWED HEAD AND STARED FOR A FEW MINUTES AT 
THE CORPSE LYING AT HIS FEET.” : 


PROFESSOR POLHEMUS’S CRIME. 


By WoLF von SCHIERBRAND. 
CHAPTER I. 


THE DEED. 


THERE was a death-struggle going on in that room. | and its hand on the wrist of the other, and the pressure 
One of those who fought was a man of about forty, with | it exerted was intended to make his enemy drop a glitter- 
a physique originally quite powerful, but weakened by | ing steel instrument he held in his hand. The other 
constant indoor life. The forehead was broad, white and | party to the struggle was a very peculiar-looking crea- 
slightly protruding, and his pale face had taken on that | ture. He was of more than medium height, but fright- 
intensified pallor which comes under strong excitement. | fully pale and thin. Yet the knobs of his muscles stood 
His left arm was around his opponent’s neck, squeezing | out in a way to suggest great strength, and his osseous 
it tight and tighter, while his right arm was extended, | structure was decidedly powerful. His clothes hung 
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ebout him ina limp fashions The most remarkable part 
of him, though, was the faee. It was livid and also- 
lutely without a tinge of color. The skin was sallow, 
and so tightly drawn over the bones as to resemble 
parehment. The eyes were lustreless, and absolutely 
without expression. This creature strained every mus- 
cle to get the upper hand, and it was evident that he 
would soon gain it, for the momentary superior force 
of lis antagonist, dune to nervous excitement and the 
extraordinary power Which despair lends, was visibly 
exhausting itself. 

Not a word was spoken. Grim silence reigned in the 
large hall. Only the clatter which the boots of the two 
men made on the tiled floor, their labored breathing and 
the cracking of their joints, told of the terrible scuflle. 
Now, however, a sharp cry came from the lips of the one. 
He had dropped his lancet ; but he immediately stooped, 
picked it up, and raised it over his head for the death- 
hlow upon the other. Before the arm descended, though, 


his antagonist had scized the wrist once more, and by a - 


wrench, into which ho put all his remaining strength, 


the sharp tool remained in his hand, and was the next | 


moment buried in the breast of the other. With a low 
groan he sank to the tiled floor, gave one or two convul- 
sive shivers, and then lay still. He was dead. A pool 
of his blood quickly formed around him and soaked bis 
clothing. 


Tho place where this occurred was the laboratory of | 


Professor Polhemus, in Boston. He who had stabbed 
the other to the heart and killed him was the professor, 
the man with the intellectual brow and flabby muscles. 

The slayer stood with bowed head and stared for a few 
minutes at the corpse lying at his feet. The blood soiled 
his boots. He went on tiptoe to a chair standing bya 
high cupboard, sat down in it, and then slowly and care- 
fully wiped off the telltale fluid. All this time his face 
bore an expression of perplexity, nothing else. There 
was no grief, no fear, no remorse, painted on it. 'Lhen 
he crossed his arms over his breast and sank into a train 
of deep thought. His forehead became wrinkled in the 
process. Twice he shook his head. Suddenly he rose, 
smoothed out his disordered garments, washed his hands 
at the sink, put on his hat and overcoat, went to the 
door, opened it, locked it from the outside, and left the 
building. This building was a small but massive strue- 
ture, almost hidden by the trees in that corner of the 
gaden. The professor went up to the windew and 
peered in. On the inside, near the window, lay the in- 
animate body, the limbs already stiffening in death, He 
shuddered, and hastily turned upon his heel, walked 
quickly through the garden, and taking a rusty key from 
his pocket, opened a small door. As this creaked on its 
hinges he stepped into the street, gave a last Jovk at the 
little house, and then disappeared. The Cay was just 


dying, and the slanting rays of the sun lit up that dust- | 
Not one being in the large and populous city remem- 


begrimed window in the little house, flooding it with a 
deep, rich color that looked moro like blood than gold. 


CHAPTER If. 
THE DISCOVERY, 

Two pays the body of the murdered man Ley in the 
Jaboratory of Professor Polhemus. ‘Then it was discov. 
ered. The disappearance of the professor, one of the 
shining lights in the scientitie world, had created a sen- 
sation. Lhe newspapers got scent of it, and a half-dozen 
of the most infallible sleuthhounds of the Press were set 
to work, and two of them were soon on the right track. 


“be the soul of honor. 
‘impeded his path in life. 


sight which met the eyes of the detectives and reporters 
was sufficiently horrible to warrant a generous allowance 
of space-work and a succession of flaring head-lines, 

An investigation was made. All the evidence pointed 
irrefutably to the guilt of the missing professor. Tice 
deed had been done in his laboratory, a place to which 
none but he and a few specially favored students had 
access, and then ouly in his presence. The lancet with 
which the deadly work had been done was proven to ba 
the property of the professor. It was also shown that he 
had been seen both going to and coming from the diree- 
tion of the laboratory on that fateful afternoon. His 
precipitate flight could not be explained in any other 
way than by assuming him guilty, for no other reason for 
thus leaving an honorable and lucrative field of labor 
was found to exist. The chain of evidence was complete. 


- Despite the high esteem in which Professor Polhemus 


had always been held, and despite the apparent absence 
of motive, no other conclusion was possible than that 
he was the murderer, 

Accordingly, measures to intereept his flight to Eu- 
rope, or to apprehend him if he were still on this conti- 
nent, were taken. The cable, the telegraph, and tle 
mails were liberally used by the able chief of detectives 
to whose Lands the case had now been confided. Photo- 
graphic likenesses of the missing man were seattered 
broadcast, and at Scotland Yard, as well as in the Rue 
Jacob, and at police Leadquarters at San Francisco, his 
physiognomy was soon so well known that his arrest 
secmed to have become merely a question of time. 

Meanwhile, the investigation begun by the local 
police proceeded uninterruptedly. No motive for the 
murder could be unearthed, Greed for money was a 
characteristic conspicuous by its absence in the make- 
up of the professor, He had always been found to 
No love entanglements had ever 
But he was ambitious in his 
chosen profession. He had made it the goal of his ambi- 
tion to make a great, a world-stirring discovery. Of late, 
he had several times dropped hints to some of his pupiis 
enjoying to a certain extent his intimacy that he was 
on the track of something grand. These hints, to he 
sure, had been mysterious, and not sufficient to betray 
his secret. 

The only explanation, then, of the terrible deed must 
be this: That an intruder had espied him at work ; that 
his unhallowed eye had seen too much. Perhaps the 
stranger had then tried blackmail. Perhaps, on bein-s 
discovered by the professor, there had ensucd a violent 
quarrel, ending in an assault and a hurried stab. Tho 
lancet would seem tu prove that, also the evidenees of a 
struggle, At any rate, this seemed to bo the only clew 
to the impulse or motive which led to the commission of 
the deed. It explained things up to a certain point. 

But who was the murdered man? Nobody knew. 


bered ever to have seen the vietim of Professor Polhemus 
before. And that was remarkable; for the dead man 


had, as was mentioned before, such a very peculiar face 


and person as to impress itself readily upon the memory. 
No money was found on the body; nothing in the shaps 
of papers, letters, ete., to identify him by. All the efforts 
made to tix his identity proved fruitless. The chief of 
detectives was in a sorry quandary. lis official heal 
was at stake. The crime had made so much noise, and 
the perpetrator of it was a man of such prominence, that 
it locked like gross carelessness, or decided incapacity, 
not to be able to bring the murderer to justice, And 


The door to the laboratory was forced open, and the : still, for all that, Professor Polhemus was not found. 
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CHAPTER I'L 
THE CONFESSION, 


A year had gone by. The nine days’ wonder had been 
forgotten in the busy life of the great city. The sensa- 
tional murder had paled before new and more important 
events. It was early in May, and the sun was about pre- 
paring to sink once again into its bath of vapor and 
ruddy glory on the western horizon, when into the pri- 
vate oflice of the chief of detectives at police head- 
quarters stepped a man of vigorous frame, whose grayish 
beard and furrowed brow told of premature age and 
hard thinking. 

‘IT am Professor Polhemus,” he quietly said, “and I 
want to give myself up to the authorities.” 

Mr. Graham, the chief, gave one convulsive twitch in 
his seat, then fastened his scrutinizing glance on the 
man’s face, and next got up and locked the door. 

*¢ You have greatly aged, sir,” he replied, ‘in that one 
year of your absence.” 

‘*Indeed I have,” the professor rejoined. “ Ah, what 
w life has mine been!’ And he buried his face in his 
hands. 

There was a moment's silence. 

*© You wish to give yourself up, professor,” the chief 
then said. ‘I infer from this that you desire to make a 
confession of—of that most unfortunate occurrence in 
your laboratory.” 

“©You are right. That is what I desire to do. I wish 
to free my mind from the burden which has been lying 
on it so long.” 

And the professor sighed. 

“Well, sir, that being the case, I warn you that any 
and all admissions you may make will be used against 
you at the trial. Besides, I may tell you as well that we 
have, in all but one particular, a complete case against 
you. There is not even a break in the chain. But it will 
do no harm for you to give us your version of the story. 
We will have to take this down in shorthand, of course, 
and for that purpose let me call in my secretary.” 

He went to the door, keeping an eve on the prisoner, 
and beckoned to a young man, who obeyed the summons 
at once, armed witha lot of foolscap and a fountain pen. 

“«Now you may go on,” said the chief of detectives to 
the professor. 

“«T have only one request to make in this,” replied the 
latter, ‘‘and that is, that I may not be interrupted. Let 
me tell my story in my own way. No matter how much 
astonished or how much inclined to disbelief you may 
be, don’t interrupt me. It will all be explained, and 
come out all right in the end.” 

* Granted,” said the chief. 

“J will preface my confession, then,” said Professor 
Polhemus, in a clear, steady voice, ‘ by a few introduc- 
tory remarks. My profession, as you know, was, and is, 
chemistry. To me there is nothing grander in the whole 
range of science than this: To not only go deep down 
into the workshop of Nature and watch her operations, 
but to learn from her, imitate her, forestall, and, per- 
haps, excel her—tbat was my dream, waking and sleep- 
ing, since I could thiak for myself. Well, sir, T hase 
stidied much and experimented more. Por what, after 
all, is mere study to a chemist ? At best he will then but 
learn to imitate others before him. But to carve out a 
path of his own, to learn and make use of hitherto undis- 
covered secrets of Nature, it is necessary for him to leave 
the beaten track and stumble onward, step by step, on 
virgin soil. Well, this I did.” 

The professor drew breath, passed his hand wedwily 
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across his forehead, on which beads of perspiration 
could be seen, and resumed, in a voice of suppressed 
emotion : 

“What Iam now about to confide to you I have 
hitherto not told to a living soul. It is a discovery of 
mine—a discovery of far-reaching importance —oue whose 
immensity cannot even be foreshadowed as yet. But I 
have to part with the secret now—there is no help for 
it... . In the course of my original researches, some 
ten years ago, I accidentally discovered a new life-giving 
principle, derived from a common, everyday substance 
hitherto completely neglected and overlooked by experi- 
mental as well as analytical chemistry. This substance 
is clay, and the essence or principle I derived from it I 
have christened ‘vituline.’ Well, I continued my ex- 
periments for several years longer, and one day I finally 
penetrated into the very innermost arcanum of Nature. I 
succeeded in composing this vitaline into a germ, capa- 
ble of producing life, and living a life as complete, ani- 
mate and individually conscious, as your life or mine, sir. 
Nay, more: by a series of further experiments I developed 
this germ to such a degree of perfection that it bore in 
its insignificant, minute womb the embryo of a perfect 
human being. By means of the micrograph I placed, 
one night, in my laboratory, into the artificial matrix of 
my making, the three least faulty germs I had sneceeded 
in forming, and exposed them, under a glass cover, and 
protected from all external interference, to an even, tepid 
temperature, an air-bath of invigorating quality, so to 
speak. 

“Conforming strictly to the laws of gestation in this 
matter of temperature, I had, sir, at the end of a week, 
the unspeakable joy of perceiving that my germs grew 
and expanded almost visibly. Using a powerful micro- 
scope, I could even then distinctly notice all the essen- 
tial organs of the human body—of course, in an incom- 
plete shape—in my germs. I forgot to mention that, for 
nourishment, I supplied the hollow of the matrix every 
day with a compound closely resembling chyle, only 
thinner and less strong. After the lapse of a fortnight 
my three germs had each the size of a large orange, with 
clearly defined heads, limbs and digestive apparatus. I 
then began to fear. Three of these germs meant three 
human beings, if the experiment succeeded as completely 
as Thad every reason to hope. That the three germs were 
of equal vitality and that, therefore, one had as good a 
chance to come to maturity as the others, {also clearly 
perevived, But how could I possibly bring three germs 
siinultaneously to perfeetion, and how afterward hide 
three human beings on my premises ? For I should have 
to hide my honendus, at least, until quite sure of the 
entire suecess of my experimental venture. I resolved to 
let two of the germs perish, and to concentrate all my 
intellect, all my powers of observation, all my attention, 
on one only. This I did, and the surviving germ flour- 
ished, and grew from that time on so marvelously quick 
as to have surpassed infant's size at the expiration of 
three months, dating his birth from the moment incuba- 
tion began. You smile, sir,” sadly said the professor, 
sand possibly vou take me fora raving lunatic. Bat I 
toll vou, before, what Dliad to relate was strange and un- 
heard-of, and in the end you will see that Dam ryzht.” 

“Proceed,” put in the chief, sorry te have broken the 
thread of the wonderful tale. 

‘Well, it stands to reason that I had to change the 
diet of my homunculus, or, 4s I used to call him, my 
‘science-child.’ As the little scamp waxed and grew 
bigger and stronger every dav, I had to substitute lac- 
teal fluids, fortified by an emulsion of calf's brain and 
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with an infusion of chalk. This proved to be a wonder- 
fully nourishing diet, as it combined all the elements 
necessary to produce a speedy, healthy growth of the 
various organs and composites of the human body. Of 
course, you must remember that my science-child had 
abundant powers of absorption and digestion. When but 
a few months old, I successfully made a difficult opera- 
tion on the little creature. I made an incision in his ab- 
domen and introduced a small rubber tube, closed at its 
outward opening by a tiny silver screw. By means of this 
I began, even in 
his infancy, to in- 
ject all the nour- 
ishment he was 
capable of assimi- 
lating direct into 
his stomach. Ex- 
perience soon 
taught me the 
wonderful digest- 
ive powers of my 
science-child, and 
as he grew older 
and larger, and his 
bones began to 
harden and _ his 
brain to expand, 
I changed again 
and again his diet 
to suit the differ- 
ent requirements 
of his entire sys- 
tem. White of 
egg, starch, sugar, 
meat- extract and 
beef-tea, cocoa and 
farina, manioca 
and extract of yam 
—all these things 
and many more, 
especially chyle 
and numerous arti- 
ficial compounds 
of mine, in which 
phosphorus 
formed a_ staple 
component — I in- 
troduced into the 
little thing’s sto- 
mach by my tiny, 
specially con- 
structed stomach- 
pump, and, occa- 
sional though 
slight mistakes 
excepted, 1 suc- 
ceeded splendidly 
and kept my little creature in good health. When I had 
attained a perfect physical construction—and this was 
accomplished shortly after the expiration of the second 
year—I devoted my time more especially to the culture 
and expansion of the brain. The better to accomplish 
this, I trephined him and loosened the cervicular tissue 
completely from the walls of the cranium, so as to enable 
me to take out the whole brain at will, and inspect it in 
all its convolutions at any time. The brain I fastened to 
the trephined part of the skull, so that there was neither 
injury nor inconvenience in temporarily removing it 


whenever I thought it necessary. Thus, then, I studied 
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and rectified, by a change of diet, the defects in the 
brain I noticed, at the same time training the brain- 
power by a regular course of lessons, to which purpose 
I devoted two hours every day. Well, to cut a long tale 
short, at the beginning of his fifth year my baby had at- 
tained to more than average man’s size, and his brain- 
power had made sufficient progress to class him with the 
men of mediocre intellect and of tolerable information. 
... So far, so good. But here my trouble began. 
Though my creature, literally the creature of my brain, 
of my will-power, 
he began to evince 
a will of his own. 
And, strange to 
say, his will was 
generally opposed 
to mine. This, I 
must admit, had 
been so far easy 
for me to over- 
come, or, at least, 
to paralyze, by the 
firm exertion of 
my own power of 
volition. My sci- 
ence-child was im- 
mediately cowed 
whenever I reso- 
lutely fixed my 
intellect on him 
and meani to con- 
trol his thought. 
But apart from 
me, or while I was 
engrossed with 
another subject in 
his presence, his 
brain-power elud- 
ed my grasp— 
strayed away from 
me, so to speak. 
His digestion, too, 
began to: trouble 
him. The appara- 
tus, formerly of 
such magnificent 
assimilating 
power, had of late 
manifested eccen- 
tricities which I 
could not, on the 
basis of my expe- 
rience, explain to 
myself. And this 
it was which led 
to the final catas- 
trophe.” 

Here Professor Polhemus, quite exhausted, and visibly 
wrought upon by his gloomy recollections, relapsed into 
silence. He resumed, after a pause, as follows: 

“T have not emphasized the fact, so far, that I had to 
keep my homunculus hidden away from the gaze of every- 
body, because that follows naturally, and I have ex- 
plained that before. In this, too, I found my creature, 
during the last year of his existence, quite difficult to 
manage. He seemed to take a dislike to the rdle of Cas- 
par Hauser I had assigned to: him at his maturity. 
Whether this was due to an instinct of gregariousness, 
perhaps implanted deeply in his breast by the mother of 
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us all, Nature, I know not. But though I had not taught 
him any language—the better to preserve my secret—ex- 
cept a system of signs manual, by which conversation 
between us two was carried on quite fluently, he would 
implore me sometimes, in a pitiful manner, to let him go 
out and mix with the world. Think of it, sir; he to mix 
with the world! Well, I kept him confined in a small, 
strong room in my laboratory, where his inarticulate 
noises could not penetrate to the outside during my 
absence, and while I was present I was still able to keep 
him under subjection. So I thought myself and him 
reasonably safe. But Iam coming to the end now. One 
afternoon—it is just one year ago—I was again work- 
ing in my laboratory. The series of experiments I was 
engaged in so monopolized my attention that I for once 
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the state of his mind,calming him and enriching his blood ! 
Alas! it was a slight mistake; but mistakes in science 
are never slight. I injected the food into the stomach in 
the usual manner, and then, my creature seeming to be- 
come at once tranquil again, I returned to my table, full 
of retorts and tubes, to continue my experiments. In five 
minutes more I was again engulfed by the absorbing in- 
terest that I took in the studies I had just then in hand 
—they were in the line of coal-tar research, I remember. 
How long I had been thus busy I cannot tell exactly, 
but I presently became conscious of a grave danger to 
my life, warned by that mysterious sixth sense no phy- 
siologist has yet satisfactorily accounted for. I knew 
somebody was standing behind me, ready to strike. 
Quick as a flash I turned and caught the uplifted hand 
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forgot my charge. He had been restless and evil-dis- 
posed all day long, as he admitted to me with that entire 
candor he always showed when brought under the in- 
fluence of my superior will-power. It was, besides, that 
day of the week when I had to replenish the stock of 
nourishment in his stomach which was to keep him alive 
and in full possession of his faculties till one week hence. 
Suddenly a fierce growl broke upon my ear. I looked 
up, and saw my creature pacing the room like a caged 
beast, evidently in an excited and morose mood. I re- 
membered that it was feeding-time, and that probably 
the pangs of hunger gnawed at his entrails. I hastily 
got up, and for the next five minutes busied myself in 
preparing the exact amount of food needed. Unfortu- 
nately, as the sequel shows, I gave way to an impulse 
which made me add to the usual compound a certain 
fortified gastric juice I had hitherto never tried on him. 
My purpose was to see if it would not act beneficially on 


of the creature-—-my creature—that was going to stab me 
to death from behind with my own lancet, left by me 
carelessly lying on an adjoining table. What a change 
had been effected in him! what a change indeed! His 
eyes, it is true, were still devoid of fire and expression, 
as they had ever been. But there was a look of such 
fiendish malevolence, of such bestial ferocity, now im- 
printed on those sallow features, but recently looking as 
plastic as unmolded clay, that was perfectly awful to be- 
hold. It was like the awakening of a wild beast dormant 
in his lair for years, and now suddenly roused to full 
vigor... .. I kept a convulsive grasp on his wrist, 
pressing it with all my strength to force him to relax his 
hold on the dangerous weapon. But he struggled, and 
his muscles were stretched to their utmost tension to 
overcome me and kill me. Finally his strength gave 
way before my will, I think, for he dropped the steel. 
Forgetful of him, and only intent on securing the lancet, 
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I lost again the momentary dominion I had had over 
his intellect, and he stooped quicker than I, and picked 
up the weapon, brandishing it high in the air ready to 
strike me. ‘Then came the fearful moment. Summoning 
all my strength of body and mind, I tore the lancet 
out of his hand, and the next instant it cleaved his 
heart. He sank to the ground without a moan, and was 
dead. 

“The explanation of it all I ean only find in the 
changed condition of his food, producing a digestive 
disturbance which quickly reacted on his already sen- 


sitive brain, and made him temporarily a ruftian and an | 


assassin. To my materialistic notions, this was a new 
proof of the mastery of matter over mind. ... Well, 
here he lay at my feet, dead, my creature once, the 
would-be destroyer of its creator, and now—what ? 
Had there been a soul? If so, I was a murderer. . . 
Tdeas, hallucinations, chased themselves in a wild dance 
in my brain, while I stood thus dumbly contemplating 
the havoe I had wrought. I sat down, and then only I 
remembered that possibly the police would have some- 
thing to say about this little occurrence. 

‘“The more I thought it over, the darker things grew 
to me. What should Ido? The body of this my creg- 
ture found in my laboratory and killed by me, how was 
I to account for it ? In what plausible way could I justify 
my deed? Was it homicide? Scarcely, I said. ‘It is 
murder ; a clear case of premeditated murder " is what 
you, the police, would say. All the circumstances were 
against me; all the evidence, even that portion of my 
own testimony which would find credence, told against 
me. And who would believe my explanation ? Nobody. 
Isee that now. Tread in your incredulous, half-mock- 
ing smile, that you do not believe me, chief, and I can 
seareely blame you. And yet, what more can I say? T 
have told the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth. I can do no more.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE TRIAL, 

Tun professor's prognostications proved only too true. 
Nobody would believe him. The papers, of course, took 
hold of this splendid démouement to a once ‘ half-spoilt 
sensation ” with a will, and worked it for all it was worth. 
The ‘eclews,” the “ theories,” the surmises and conclu- 
sions they came to in those days would fill a volume. 
The most popular opinion seemed to be, however, that 
* Professor Polhemus, the homunculus murderer,” as he 
was dubbed by the local epitome of all earthly wisdoms, 
was mad, mad as a March hare, fit for the strait-jacket 
and the padded cell of a lunatic asylum. His own lucid 
and comprehensive explanation of the phenomenon, and 
its final ghastly outcome, not even the most enterprising 
reporter thought it worth the trouble to investigate or 
waste a serious word upon. 

All the same, the professor took hold of his case and 
his defense in a perfectly sensible, matter-of-fact way. 
He engaged the shrewdest lawyer in town, and paid him 
a retaining fee. He put him into full possession of all 
the above-related facts. He made him even go to work 
on the line of defense mapped out by himself. It is true 
that Mr. Allison, the attorney, frankly told his client that 
his life was not worth a button if he meant to stick to 
his story, and could think of no better means to exeul- 
pate himself. 

“Why, my dear sir,” said he to the professor, ‘‘no jury 
of sane men will believe your word about your homuncu- 
lus, or your science-child. I myself, if I did not receive 
almost hourly proof of your undiminished sagacity and 


mental health, would conclude that you are a mono- 
maniac on this subject of hitherto unexplained chemical 
research, As it is, I regret to say that I must doubt your 
sincerity with me, and I have half a mind to ask you to 
take another legal adviser. Iam never strong when I go 
into a case a doubting Thomas mysclf as to my client's 
innocence.” 

But Professor Polhemus stood to his guns. He made 
Mr. Allison put aside his over-nice scruples, and, instead, 
he made him hew out his line of defense in exact accord- 
ance with the facts as told in his confession to the chief 
of detectives. He caused the coroner to reopen the in- 
quest, to exhume the remains of the homunculus, and to 
subject them to a close and careful autopsy. This, in- 
deed, brought to light some curious facts, and a partial 
corroboration of the prisoner’s story. For the little 
silver button, fitting into a slender rubber tube, and 
leading into the stomach, was unquestionably found. 
So, also, the trephined skull. But all the authorities 
agreed that this in itself was but a weak corroboration, if 
unsustained by direct evidence in the professor's favor. 
For the rubber tube and the trephined skull might have 
existed in a perfectly responsible, rational, common, every- 
day sort of mortal, fashioned out of old-fashioned clay in 
the old-fashioned way. And though in the texture of the 
skin, the composition of the bony matter, and even in the 
texture of the hair on the body, slight differences with 
those of natural-born men were detected, these differ- 
ences were so impalpable and decomposition had so far 
advanced, that it was not possible to find a chemist or a 
doctor to swear on the stand that such differences were a 
fact and not a hypothesis, or at best a surmise and guess, 
on their part. 

Thus, things looked bad for the defense, and Mr. Al- 
lison, more than onee during the last days preceding the 
trial, shook his head in an ominous manner. 

The District Attorney, on his part, was jubilant. Such 
a perfect godsend as this trial was to be he had not 
hoped for during his term of office. He was sure to con- 
vict the defendant. He had a chance for brilliant rhe- 
toric, and the case attracted such universal attention, and 
was so entirely novel in some of its features, that a por- 
tion, at least, of its glory and renown was to be a gift for 
life for our District Attorney, sure as fate. 

Well, the day for trial came at last. It had seemed a 
long while coming to the professor, immured as he was, 
and the constant prey to fear and suspense. He felt 
strong in his defense. Surely, he said to himself, truth 
has a ring all her own in every word spoken in her 
behalf. When did truth ever fail ? 

The twelve good men and true had been impaneled, 
after some difficulty, and the opening address had been 
made to the jury. It was a strong speech, and visibly 
impressed the jury. But when Mr. Allison spoke and 
outlined the policy of the defense, speaking in hie pecu- 
liar tone of voice, half as if in jest, of the ‘‘ homunculus” 
and the ‘‘science-child,” Jurors, Judge, District Attorney 
and spectators could not repress an amused smile. A 
man in the audience, sitting in the front row of benches, 
was heard to exclaim, ‘‘How absurd !” 

Mr. Allison sat down with a heavy heart, for he had 
begun to feel a sentiment, half of pity, half of respect, 
for his client. He whispered into the professor's ear: 

“Don’t feel so down-hearted. Things ‘may mend.” 

His cliont said nothing, but his heart sank. ; 

The professor testified. His voice undoubtedly had 
the ring of truth to it, and he stood unflinchingly the 
fierce assault of cross-examination from the District At- 
torney, without showing any discrepancies in his story. 
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His sanity, too, could not successfully be impeached, for 
le showed a surprising lucidity of mind on all subjects 
he was questioned about. On all save one—his chemic- 
ally produced victim. The effect, however, of his  testi- 
mony on the jury was evidently such as to be far from 
convincing them of the truth of what he had said. 
They looked puzzled and perplexed. Then came the 
chain of cireumstantial evidence, winding up with the 
flight of the professor, and with his return and confes- 
sion, a year later. 

There was no more evidence to be heard, and the 
jurors seemed to have made up their minds. Their looks 
boded no good to the poor wretch who had but lately 
been an ornament to America’s foremost scat of learning. 
The District Attorney was rising and sjuaring himself 
for the great effort of his life. 

But he turns round. There ig a hubbub at the door 
leading into the great hall. Then there are louder 
voices, and one, rising above them all, saying, in a clear, 
lond voice, ‘‘ Let me pass! Let me pass! I have to 
give more testimony in this case !" 

All eyes turn to the speaker, who now, struggling and 
pushing his way through the dense, eager throng, has 
arrived at the bar. 

‘* What is the cause of this disturbance ? What do you 
want, sir 2”? queries the judge. 

“Your Honor,” says the young man, ‘my name is 
Wreth—Ulysses Wyeth. I was a student and pupil of 
Professor Polhemus till the day of his flight. Ihave to 
give some important testimony in his case, and I ask you, 
for the sake of justice and humanity, to overlook my late 
arrival, which was unavoidable on my part. and allow me 
to put in my evidence at this late hour.” 

“Very unusnal. Against the rules of evidence,” says 
Tlis Honor, shaking his head sagely. 
testimony is of importance, either for or against the de- 
fendant, I'd stretch a point and let you be called to the 
stand even now. Any additional light upon this most 
unheard-of and peculiar case will, Tam sure, be welcome 
to judge, jury and the public alike.” 

‘““My testimony is in favor of the defendant,” says 
Mr. Wyeth, a young, handsome man of twenty-four. 

“Then I object,” puts in the District Attorney. 

“Objection overruled,” rejoins His Honor. 

A hurried conversation goes on, in whispers, between 
Mr. Allison and Mr. Wyeth. Then, amid breathless 
silence, he mounts the witness-stand. Omitting the 
uneszential portions of his testimony, this is what he said 
on oath : 

“Being always very much interested in chemical 
studies, and having essayed under Professor Polhemus’s 
guidance some experiments with life-producing chemi- 
cals myself, I was one day greatly struck with a chance 
remark my tutor made, to the effect that science would 
surely one day find a way to create, by chemical action, 
conscious, rational living beings. This remark made me 
ponder, and I from that hour 01 narrowly watched every 
word and every action of tle professor's, hoping to get, 
perhaps, some day, a clearer insight into scientific truth. 
I knew the professor had strictly forbidden any student 
to enter his laboratory except on special invitation. But 
one day I was busy in the college laboratory on some 
tests, and they all proving unavailing, and being eager to 
rectify my mistake on the spot, I took heart to wend my 
way to the professor's private laboratory in the Year of 
his garden, where I had gool reason to expect to find 
him. When I came to the door of the laboratory build- 
ing I found the door locked on the outside and the key 
in the lock. Thinking that the professor must be close 
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by, and had only absented himself for a moment, T 
turned the key and entered. There was a dim light in 
the room, and I did not, immediately on my entrance, 
observe a being sitting in w chair near the opposite 
corner, As T approached, the stranger half rose, stared 
at me with vacant, lack-lnstre eves, and then sat down 
again. I was astonished to find this creature there, and 
half suspected him to be an intruder or a thief, so I 
questioned Lim. He could not talk. He made an in- 
articulate, clucking noise, such as idiots make, and began 
to rapidly make signs with his fingers and hands, aided 
by gestures. These I did not at once understand, but 
the fellow repeated them again and again, and then I saw 
a meaning to his sign language. He gave me to under- 
stand that he was the creature of the professor, a being 
owing life, motion and sense to him alone. I doubted 
it at first, and demanded proof. Whereupon the strange 
creature opened his vest and shirt, and showed me a little 
silver button, scarcely visible, in the region of his navel ; 
making signs that throngh the rnbber tube running into 
his inside he received nourishment. Next he passed 
his hand over his scalp, and before I knew it he had 
lifted out bis brain from his skull, and he laid it, with a 
piece of cranium clinging to it, all quivering and smok- 
ing in the raw air, on the table. As soon as he had done 
that, his face, which before looked stupid enough, be- 
came totally void of all expression. 

At that moment the noise of steps was heard. The 
creature hastily put his brain back in its place, and paid 
no further attention to me. I conld not escape, so I hur- 
riedly hid under the sink, the empty space between 
which and the floor being concealed from view by a 
green calico curtain. Thero I kept for five mortal 
hours, every minute in fear of being discovered. Theo 
professor must have forgotten that he had locked the 
door on the outside, Dut, on entering, he looked sus- 
picionusly at the creature, and then around the room. 
Finding everything in order, he sat down to continue 
some experiments he had been engaged on when inter- 
rupted, and, after a while, I myself saw that this strange 
creature had spoken the truth about the food question. 
For Professor Polhemus fed him exactly as had been de- 
scribed, taking out the little silver button and injecting 
a grayish-looking substance of about the same degree of 
consistency as oatmeal gruel. 

“Late at night, after the professor had left and had 
locked the homuncu/ns in a sort of safe, I escaped myself 
by jumping ont of the window, and then closing it again 
as tightly as I could. 

“Now, this information I should have given to this 
court early in the trial if I had not been away on a vaca- 
tion to Europe, not stopping anywhere for mail, and only 
heard of the trial yesterday on my landing in New York, 
late in the afternoon.” 

All the cross-examinaiion which the young man was 
subjected to did not shake the force and directness of 
his evidence. It corroborated so completely the story of 
the professor, and the evidence came so clearly from an 
honest, unassailable witness, that, strange and almost 
past belief as it seemed, neither judge nor jury saw a 
way to escape its force. It opposed to the strong chain 
of circumstantial evidence against the defendant an un- 
broken phalanx of evidence in his favor even stronger in 
texture and quality, and this, taken together with what 
little corroboration of the professor’s tale the chemists 
and physicians had been able to make out of the mortal 
remains of the slaughtered homunculus, secured Professor 
Polhemus’s acquittal. The judge even instructed the 
jury to acquit, and, five minutes later, amid the buzzing 
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of the thoroughly mystified spectators, the professor left 
the court-room a free man. 

He has learned a lessOn—a dearly bought one. He 
makes no more experiments to generate another, and per- 
haps a better, homunculus. His one “ science-child ” has 


been enough and to spare to satisfy all his paternal 
yearnings. But, otherwise, he has remained an un- 
daunted priest in the temple of Science, trying to de- 
cipher with ever-renewing ardor the dread hieroglyphics 
she hides from the vulgar gaze. 


KANG-WA. 


By J. H. Lee Hotcomse, EnsiGN, UNITED STATES NAvy. 


Twenty days among the barren hills and mud flats of 
Chemulpo had made us ready for any scheme that would 
break the monotony. So when the Artist proposed that 
the Member from Korea, Alphonse and the Historian 
should cast prudence and the traditions of explorers to 
the winds and visit Kang-wa, the ancient stronghold and 


stone fort, one of the first of the strongholds on the 
‘outer wall,” on the east shore of Kang-wa Island. The 
country still seemed barren, but the hills became higher, 
greener and more picturesque. Near the left bank rose 
several large, jagged rocks, around and between which 
the flood tide seethed and roared. Here our sampan was 
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piace of refuge of the kings of Korea, he was hailed as a 
deliverer. The obese ‘‘Dai-butsu,” the Japanese com- 
prador, was summoned, and from him we obtained a 
Japanese sampan, two boatmen and a Korean boy, not 
one of whom could speak a word of English. However, 
the Korean boy spoke Japanese, and the Member from 
Korea, having spent a year in the capital, had learned 
Korean, so our chain of communication was complete. 
Provisions for four days, arms, ammunition, blankets, 
the Artist’s photographie outfit and a bughel of ‘ cash” 
—about fourteen hundred to the dollar—were stowed in 
the sampan. 

Our preparations completed, we embarked one bright 
morning in June amidst the encouraging requests of our 
friends to make our wills in their favor, and, with the 
wind on our quarter, went ‘‘ upward with the flood.” The 
first ten miles presented the same barren waste of rocky 
islands and dreary mud flats, but after working around 
Louise Island the river suddenly narrowed. On a point 
to the left was a small, round, dilapidated, ivy-covered 


brought to land, the boatmen saying that foreigners cane 
no further. ; 

The Member from Korea removed his cigar, shook him- 
self together, and fired a volley of strange sound at our 
Korean. He listened in respectful admiration, and in 
his turn bore down on the Japs. His arguments must 
have been convincing, for our boatmen shoved off, and 
in a few minutes we were rushing along six knots an 
hour, shooting the rapids. 

Forts and batteries increased in numbers. A high em- 
bankment, pierced at intervals by granite archways 
closed with iron-plated gates, marked the left bank of 
the river. Every rising ground and salient point had its 
circular stone fort, many covered with ivy and crum- 
bling to pieces, others showing signs of having been 
recently repaired. The right bank seemed entirely un- 
defended. 

To us, borne on by the swift rush of the tide, the 
panorama was continually changing. Soon we sighted a 
town, some two or three miles from the river, nestling in 
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a well- wooded horseshoe- 
shaped valley, surrounded 
by a high wall, which 
wound along the crest of 
the mountams and then 
crossed the valley, having 
but a single gateway in the 
hollow. The water batte- 
ries and forts became more 
and more numerous and 
better kept, the earthen 
embankment gave way to a 
crenelated and embrasured 
granite wall, and turning a 
bend in the river, we en- 
tered the rapids off the 
Cande Fort. 

It was in the large cir- 
cular fort on the hill, which 
dominated the water batte- 
ries and the Elbow Fort on 
the Point, that the gallant 
Lieutenant McKee received 
his mortal wounds. Leav- 
ing the rapids, we coasted 
along the left bank for some 
six miles. All view of the 
island was shut off by the 
wall, and had it not been for occasional glimpses 
caught as we swept along through open gates or under 
the arches over the beds of the watercourses, we might 
have believed the country as barren as the hills that 
showed above the wall. ; 

According to our chart, we were now in the near neigh- 
borhood of Kang-wa. On referring to our Korean boy 
for information, he most humbly and with much appa- 
rent regret, said: ‘‘ Really, your excellencies, I do not 
know.” Neither did we, but seeing a gateway, a few huts 
and a ferry on the west bank, and a wall on the east 
bank, which wound along the river and back over the 
hills toward Seoul, we determined to ask. Landing at 
the gateway, we found that we had made a good land- 
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fall. Without more ado, with a confidence which must 
have inspired confidence, we landed, bag and baggage. 
The people appeared very curious, but respectful. The 
Member from Korea went off to interview the village 
elder to obtain coolies and a guide to the city. Mean- 
time the Artist, accompanied by the Historian, clinibed 
a small hill within the walls and took a photograph of 
the gateway through which we had entered the ‘‘ Land 
of the Morning Calm.” Before the camera could be dis- 
mounted the other members of the party had set out. 
We followed, and after passing several small:mud huts 
and many memorial stones, some of which rested on huge 
granite tortoises, whilst others had gayly painted sheds 
built over them, overtook our friends, who were waiting 

for us at the foot of a steep 


hill. We stopped to breathe 
our coolies, and the Mem- 
ber from Korea told us he 
had been treated with dis- 
tinguished courtesy, the 
village elder providing the 
coolies at once and accom- 
panying us himself to an- 
nounce our presence to the 
magistrate at Kang-wa. 
Passing through a cut on 
the crest of the hill, a pan- 
orama of great beauty was 
spread before us. A low, 
undulating valley stretched 
away to the high wall- 
crested hills, winding about 
their bases, which the fields 
of ripening wheat and bar- 
ley. marked as with a yellow 
border ; on the low grounds 
rice paddies, with their vivid 
green contrasted with the 
dull, brownish- looking 
fields of melons and cucum- 
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bers; here and there were 
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groups of trees and clusters of straw-thatched lonses, 
and to the north showed the silvery glitter of the passing 
river, Between the fields wonnd a well-kept wagon road, 
marked by the wheels of passing earts. 

Keeping on our way, we passed) many men, both 
coolies and people of the middle class, all of whom 
saluted us respectinily and eyed us with much display of 
curiosity. Our guide suddenly raised his hand and made 
a sharp hissing, warning sound, Following the direction 
of his eve, we saw two women, who, in obedience to his 
signal, were trying to hide themselves in the wheat, 
stooping down and runuing like partridges. A’ brisk 
walk of half an hour brought us near the great south gate 
of Kang-wa. Here our guide left us and hastened on to 
notify the magistrates of our coming. Following lei- 
surely along the wall, which was from seven to fifteen 
feet high, built of rough-hewn granite blocks laid in 
mortar and pierced with embrasures and rifle-slits, we 
reached the gateway. Passing under the ciscular arch, 
we entered a street about twenty-five feet wide, lined on 
each side with straw-thatched one-story mud _ houses. 
The people turned out in force to see us, that is, the 
male population did ; where the women were, and how 
they were made to restrain their curiosity, is ‘one of the 
secrets of the ‘‘ Hermit Nation.” 

We kept on our way toward the higher part of the 
town, where we could see the tile-covéred houses of the 
better class, the people not attempting to follow or crowd 
rbout us. Numerous small and poor shops for the sale 
cf sandals, dried fish, pipes, tobacco, and other neces- 
saries, were seen at intervals. At last, giving up our 
guide as lost, the Member from Korea asked a well-dressed 
native, in a big hat, if he could direct us to a good inn. 
He politely offered to lead us, and, following our new 
guide, we set out in another direction. On the way we 
changed our minds, and determined that we would not 
co to the inn until we had scen the magistrate. Our 
friend good-naturedly retraced his steps, and led us up 
the hill. 

On the way we were met by two subordinate officials 
who had been sent to show us to the quarters which the 
‘«T’joung-Koung,” or military magistrate, had assigned to 
us. <A few steps further and we turned off through o 
large gateway and entered a spacious courtyard, on the 
higher side of which was a well-built Korean kilchung, 
its roof of half-round tiles, in the conventional tent- 
shape of the Eastern Asiaties. 

We entered the spacious reception or audience-room, 
which oeenupied the entire centre of the building, and 
gladly sat down in some very narrow, stiff chairs. Our 
reception-room was about twenty feet long by ten deep ; 
the front was entirely open; in the rear were three 
large windows, between which were neatly made boards, 
covered with Chinese and Korean characters; at each 
end a small door opened into the wings, which contained 
four small, matting-carpeted sleeping-rooms. Strips of 
matting ran along the front and rear of the room ; the 
centre was uncovered, and of a dark, semi-polished wood. 
In the corners were square sitting-mats, and round, pil- 
low-like ‘‘ pangsoks " of ornamented straw matting ; the 
walls were papered with a white parchment-like paper, 
whilst the roof was unceiled, showing the joista and roof- 
frames. ; 

Officials and soldiers continued to arrive and our audi- 
ence-hall was soon crowded with curious lookers-on. A 
peculiar, quavering, wailing cry was heard. All except 
two of our visitors immediately left the hall, and formed 
two irregular lines in the courtyard. The soldiers, 
whose military attitude showed Chinese training, drew 


themselves up at the gate, and on each side of the two 
stone steps leading to the portico. Soon the magistrate 
entered in his chair of state, scated on aleopard-skin ; his 
seal and pipe bearers and numerous attendants walked 
on each side. His chair was carefully lowered, and he 
was assisted by his attendants to mount the steps. We 
advanced to the ede of the portico to meet him. The 
Member from Korea presented our compliments and 
greetings, to which the ‘ T’joung-Koung ” responded. 
On entering, it was noticed that we had but four chairs, 
and, although we pressed our visitor to take one of them, 
he politely declined to accept it, and remained standing 
until another chair could be brought. This an attendant 
covered with a leopard-skin, the tail hanging over the 
back, and at last we sat down, the numerous crowd of 
sub-officials arranging themselves in a semi-circle about 
us. Our new visitor was a lithe, slender man, of thirty- 
six, with a pleasing, oval face, a thin and rather aquiline 
nose, and asparse but long black mustache and goatee. 
He was clothed in a sort of gown, cut something like a 
surplice, but more scant, of plum-colored brocaded silk 
gauze, held over the breast by a gold and silver filigree 
clasp ; the full, wide sleeves were of the same material, 
but in two bands of different colors, the upper and nar- 
rower being a peculiar shade of rich chestnut-sorrel (may 
the ladies forgive me this term), whilst the lower and 
wider was a deep turkey-red. Beneath these, were fine 
white linen garments of the same general fashion. On 
his head he wore a wide-brimmed, round-crowned hat, 
exquisitely made of horsehair gauze, and shaped much 
like that of the Italian Bersaglieri, from the crown a flat, 
thick plume of short peacock’s feathers hung by a short 
silk cord; the chin-strap was a string of large lemon- 
colored clouded amber beads, alternating with smaller 
ones of pink coral. 

Our host, for such the ‘‘T’joung-Koung ” proved to he, 
expressed his pleasuro at being able to receive us, and 
regretted that the highest magistrate had gone to the 
capital. 

In the course of the conversation which followed, he 
said that,. previous to our arrival, only two foreigners had 
ever been received in the city by the magistrates ; one of 
these was Ensign Foulk, United States Navy, at present 
our sole diplomatic representative resident in Korea ; the 
other, a German, whose name he did not recollect. He 
referred to the French attack upon the city, and said 
that since that time its importance had diminished, as 
they lad ceased to consider it impregnable. In speaking 
of the Rodgers Expedition, in 1871, he ascribed the 
whole trouble to a mutual ignorance of each other’s 
language, and said that, now that foreigners had learned 
to speak Korean, no such trouble could occur. 

In the midst of the conversation, some servants en- 
tered, bringing a table of unpainted pine, which they 
covered with a green blanket, and on it set some bowls 
and cups of common Chinese and Japanese ware. The 
larger bowls were filled with ice and honey-water ; the 
smaller, with rose-colored ‘‘sool,” or rice spirit, poured 
from a Bass’s ale-bottle, whose label had been carefully 
preserved. In the centre were two bowls, one of dried 
pears and persimmons, and the other of hard-boiled eggs. 
Silver-bronze chopsticks were placed before us, and our 
host invited us to fall to. This we did, or, rather, at- 
tempted, for the ‘‘ sool ” was not pleasant to our palates, 
and the dried fruit was like sole-leather; the honey- 
water, though cloying, we did better with, and the 
hard-boiled eggs saved our reputation. In the midst 
of our luncheon, the same long, wailing cry that had 
announced the magistrate was heard, and two soldiers 
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entered, leading between them a well-dressed Korean. A 
sub-official entered the room, and, kneeling, touched his 
forehead to the floor. His salutation was answered by a 
nod. He arose, spoke a few words in a low tone to the 
“ T’joung-Koung,” and withdrew. The magistrate turned 
and spoke sharply and earnestly to the culprit. As soon 
as he ceased speaking, the soldiers gave the same peeu- 
liar cry. One of them took off the prisoner's hat, the 


other seized him by the topknot and ran with him out of | 


the gate. Our curiosity being aroused, the Member from 
Korea was put on duty, and through him we learned that 
the man had disobeyed some order, and, as the magis- 
trate said, really deserved a beating ; but, on account of 
our presence, he hud dismissed him with a reprimand. 

The conversation began to flag. Cigarettes, cigars and 
a ‘‘ shandy-gaff” were offered to our host. These he tried 
in turn, and passed to his attendants, by whom they 
were passed from mouth to mouth. The sun went down, 
and our visitor still staid on. The chairs got harder and 
narrower, the Member from Korea grew hoarse and dry. 
At last, the mystery is explained — the cooks were slow. 
Servants entered and placed on the table four bowls of 
rice, two of brain soup, coldslaw, seasoned with ground 
**kai”’ (sesumum Orientale) seed, jellied seaweed, thin 
slices of boiled fresh pork, and a dish of what seemed to 
be raw okra and cucumbers, mixed, more honey-water 
and ‘‘sool.” In vain we assured our host that we were 
not hungry. We must eat. We attacked the rice and 
honey-water, but could not rise to the state of madness 
that the ssup and pork required. The Member from 
Korea came to the rescue, and attacked the dishes in 
such gallant style that our reputations were saved. 

Our host and his retinue left, after having placed the 
honse and its attendants at our service, and stationing 

" guards at the gate to restrain the curiosity of the crowd. 
We sought the little matting-carpeted chambers, and, 
wrapping up in our blankets, were soon asleep, despite 
the hardness of our beds and the peculiar owl-like cries 
of the sentinels on the city wall. 

Alphonse and the Historian arose with the lark, being 
moved thereto by the hard beds and the Korean flea. A 
natural talent for pantomime obtained for each of us a 
big brass basin of cool spring water. We then educated 
the heathen in the manners and customs of the West by 
making our toilets in public, @ Ja Louis Quatorze. A 
cup of tea and a solid breakfast from our own stores pre- 
pared us for the work of the day. The Artist and the 
Member from Korea turned up later, and, whilst they 
were breakfasting, we took a look about our premises. 
The first thing that attracted our attention was what 
seemed to be furnaces under the floors of the sleeping- 
rooms, and examination proved that they were what they 
seemed. The Member from Korea called them Korean 
blankets. The soldiers were the next objects of interest. 
They wore short, black cotton jackets, trimmed around 
the neck, with red, short, full trousers, and a coarse, stiff 
llack felt bat, with a wide, straight brim, for all the 
world like an old-fashioned beaver, and red band ; a red 
strip in front, from the band to the crown, was marked 
with their corps designation. ‘A leather belt with a brass 
plate, marked with Chinese characters, worn well up 
under the arms, carried a bayonet-scabbard and an old- 
fashioned leather cartridge-box. Their guns were Eng- 
lish ‘‘ Tower” muskets, and their bayonets were marked 
“U.S.” We easily persuaded one to go through the 
manual for us, which he did with considerable precision. 
In the midst of our explorations another supply of 
Korean ‘“‘chow” arrived, and was shortly followed by 
our host and his attendants. Many officials called to 


pay their respects, and the day wore on. The Artist got 
his camera into position, but could get no picture, as the 
fog insisted on remaining with us. A band of musie, 
composed of along drun, a short drum, a two-stringed 
violin, a flute and a reed pipe, came in, and, seating them- 
s-Ives on the portico, played several peculiar, weird, sad 
aud not unpleasant airs. The time was distinctly 
marked, slow at first and quickening toward the end, a 
distinet mofire being followed throughout the picee. 
Our host excused himself as soon as the band had fin- 
ished, and took his leave, after instructing some of his 
subordinates to act as guides. 

The sun coming out, the Artist exposed several plates. 
Another Korean ‘chow arrived, and the Member from 
Korea again ato that we might live. Having, at last, 
satisfied the demands of Korean etiquette, we sct out 
with an escort of soldiers and officials, climbed the 
high hill overlooking the city, and rested in the pavilion 
on its summit. Near by was a sort of stone altar, with 
wide under draughts, on which was built the sundown 
fire that nightly telegraphed to the capital ‘* All is well.” 

The prospect was strangely varied and beautiful. To 
the south and enst were the fertile valley and shining 
river, beyond which, in the blue distance, rose Sau Kak 
Sau (the ‘‘three-horned mountain ”), over whose peaks 
run the walls of Seoul. To the north and west lay the 
tiled and thatched roofs of the city, beyond which were 
high, bleak hills with a hamlet nestling here and there. 
A glimpse of the north fork of the river, caught between 
two jagged hills, was strangely suggestive of the lochs of 
Scotland. Some time was spent here enjoying the scene 
and taking views. At last, with many a lingering look, 
we started back to the dusty streets of the city. Follow- 
ing the wall toward the south gate, we passed the archery 
butts, where the archers were exercised over a range of 
about eighty yards. Here a messenger, one of the old 
time matchlockmen, in a round-crowned, broad-brimmed 
hat with a red horsehair plume, and blue gown with a 
green girdle, brought us a note from the T’joung-Koung 
expressing his regret at not being able to be with’ us, 
and asking us to call on him at his Tamun. This we at 
once did, and were most hospitably received. Again the 
dearth of chairs came near creating an embarrassing dis- 
play of politeness ; but the Artist, true to his Bohemian 
habits, sat himself on the window-sill, the Member 
squatted on a mat, the Historian modestly took one of 
the two chairs—a small folding one—whilst Alphonse, as 
usual, getting the best of everything, seated himself in 
the chair of state covered with the leopard-skin ; our host 
squatted on the floor. After the usual exchange of com- 
pliments, the Artist requested permission to photograph 
him. He acceded with. evident delight, and proved a 
very docile subject. We were then served with iced 
honey-water, ‘‘sool,” cherries, honey, ‘‘h’toupon,” or 
cakes made of rice-paste, after which we took leave of 
our host, teliing him that we intended leaving at day- 
light the next morning. He expressed regret at our dc- 
termination, and said that he would come that evening 
and bid us good-by. 

On our way home we passed a large bronze bell about 
five and a half feet high by three and a half in diameter, 
suspended about two feet from the ground. From the 
same beam hung, by a rope, a log of wood which was 
used like a battering-ram for striking it. Near by were 
three figures with voluminous blue cotton robes over 
their heads, the eyes alone showing through a narrow 
horizontal slit. These were women, the only ones we 
saw at close quarters during the trip. 

After our host had made his farewell call, we sent him 
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a note thanking him for his 
hospitality and sending him 
a small present of wine. He 
answered it at once, sending 
us eighty eggs and a coop 
of chickens. At daylight 
the sub - officials called for 
us. Mounting small ponies, 
which our kind friends had 
provided us, we set out, at 
a brisk walk, for the land- 
ing, attended by several of 
the Tamun runners, with 
their crimson horsehair 
plumes, and one of the sub- 
officials. 

Arriving, we took leave 
of our escort, and after dis- 
tributing some strings of 
cash among the horseboys 
and coolies, we embarked, 
and were soon floating rap- 
idly down the river. At 
Fort McKee we landed, 
taking the camera with us, 
and started to tramp along 
the walls to the lower 
rapids) The country 
showed everywhere the 
same expanse of fertile 
fields of rice and grain, hid 
behind the embankments 
and walls of the river. 
Korea has well been called 
the ‘‘Hermit Nation,” but 
her policy of seclusion is 
crumbling away with the 
ivy - covered walls of her 
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long lines of forts, and cn- 
other decade will see the 
country as free to foreign- 


_ ers as Japan is to-day. 


Embarking above the 
lower rapids, we shot them 
in safety, and shortly ar- 
rived at Chemulpo, having 
thoroughly enjoyed a trip 
amongst a people who, un- 
tainted by contact with 
foreigners, had shown that 
they possessed the virtues 
of courtesy and honesty in 
a high degree. 

P. S.—The Artist at once 
went to work developing 
his plates. From his den 
strange sounds like vigor- 
ous blessings were heard. 
He opened up and came 
out, bringing some _half- 
dozen plates whose dull 
surface showed only too 
plainly that our Korean 
friends had gratified their 
curiosity by inspecting the 
plates. A half-dozen alone 


a had escaped. Curiosity, thy 


A DANCING-GIRL. 


‘ name is Man, in Korea. 


THE man who violently 
hates or ardently loves can- 
not avoid being in some 
degree or sense a slave to 
the person he detests or 
adores. 


INSECT PETS. 


INSECT PETS. 


Furies, beetles, and such 
“*small deer’ do not seem 
to possess the qualities 
which human nature gen- 
erally demands in an animal 
pet. We all know the story 
of the prisoner who made 
friends with the spider that 
the jailer killed. But even 
in childhood it was the 
loneliness of the man who 
was forced to conclude such 
a friendship as this, more 
than the fate of his com- 
panion, that touched us. 
We are all acquainted with 
Sir John Lubbock’s ants 
and their interesting rather 
than winning ways, but his 
reason for aiding, abetting, 
and comforting them is not 
the disinterested affection 
he feels for his dog. He 
entertains them for the 
sake of the information 
they supply, much as an- 
other keeps bees for the 
sake of their honey. The 
same scientific interest was very probably the motive 
that first induced a German man of science to keep 
a hornet, though. he soon found a practical use for 
his unamiable protégé; indeed, this comparatively small 
being proved an effective substitute for the heavy oaken 
doors of the English colleges. At times it was confined 
in its cage, to which it soon accustomed itself ; at times 
the windows were shut, and it was allowed to fly freely 
about the rooms. It was the dread of its proprietor’s 
visitors ; after knocking at the door, they would ask, ‘‘Is 
it out?” and a reply in the affirmative would send the 
unwelcome intruder away at once. Men who had often 
faced a wild boar with intrepidity fled before the hornet. 
Professor Schleicher, the comparative philologist, too, 
was probably prompted by curiosity alone when he first 
captured the fly which he kept for several Winters, though 
in the course of time he took a genuine liking to it, and 
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regretted its death, which 
was occasioned by its being 
removed into a new cage 
that had not been properly 
prepared for it. But for 
such accidents we fondly 
dresm that most of our 
pets would be immortal. 

Some forty or fifty years 
ago a cockchafer had a 
marketable value in many 
English ‘academies for 
young gentlemen,” the 
number of marbles which 
he would fetch being de- 
termined by the amount of 
the supply ; but, as far as 
we have been able to learn, 
the only sign of affection 
which the master ever 
showed to his captive was 
to run a crooked pin 
through his body. In a 
similar way the nurses of 
Southern Italy will tie a 
piece of thread to the hind 
leg of a locust or large 
grasshopper in order that 
their little charges may 
have the pleasure of chas- 
ing it about without its having any chance to escape. 
But such helots as these can scarcely be called pets. 

Perhaps this estrangement between the two races is 
not entirely the fault of mankind. The more charming 
members of the insect family show an aversion to us, and 
a marked dislike to our attentions. It would be far 
easier to ‘‘ break a butterfly upon a wheel” than to gain 
a firm hold on its affections, and we can seldom fully re- 
alize its charms till it is carefully pinned down on a 
piece of cork. The insects which are more kindly dis- 
posed toward us are apt to weary us with the persist- 
ency of their goodwill. 

It can, therefore, scarcely be a matter of surprise that, 
as a rule, it is only persons who are placed in very ex- 
ceptional positions who take insects for their pets. On 
one day of the year, however, every Florentine child 
feels that it has as unquestionable a right to a grillo as an 
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English boy feels as to his Christmas plum-pudding. 
Wherever Ascension Day is held as a popular festival, 
there isa scent of Spring flowers and the freshness of the 
open air about it ; everywhere it is a day which townsfolk 
choose for an exeursion into the country, and even the 
Florentine, with his inborn aversion to rural sights and 
sounds, feels it lis duty to lead lis wife and family at 
least as far as the Cascine, where they can dine in a com- 
furtable city fashion, and vet in the open air in the midst 
of the meadows and the trees. The real goal of the pil- 
grimage is, of course, the dinner ; its ostensible purpose 
is to catch vril/i, but what grili are is a disputed ques- 
tion. Tho-e of the strieter observance contend that the 
crickets, which can only be caught in the morning or 
evening twilight, are the only creatures that deserve the 
name or are entitled to the somewhat burdensome honors 
of the festival; the great majority believe that a grass- 
hopper, or anything that looks tolerably like it, will do 
as well, Sinco unremembered time small cages for the 
little prisoners have been made and sold in Florence, 
but till very lately every one was expected to cateh his 
own grillo honestly, with his own hands, as the proverb 
enjoins. It is only lately that the insects as well as the 
cages have been onered for sale, and this may probably 
be considered an economical advance, as it saves the 
citizens and their wives a good deal of unnecessary labor, 
and provides work for those who are not only glad of it, 
but regard it as play. The crickets, grasshoppers, or 
whatever else they may be, are taken carefully home and 
fed with salad herbs. Those who are gifted with a voice 
chirp briskly enough about sunrise and sunset, some- 
times for the greater part of the night, while the silence 
of those who have none is readily forgiven, at least by 
the elder members of the household into which they 
have been introduced. When properly tended, they will 
live for several months in captivity ; in a lucky house, it 
is said, for a whole year. For where a gril/o caught on 
Ascension Day lives there is plenty and household peace ; 
where these are likely to fail he foresees the future, and 
dies rather than witness it. Who after this will doubt 
either his sense or sensibility ? 

Why these insects are especially sought on Ascension 
Day it would probably be difficult to discover. The prac- 
tical Florentine tells you that on this festival the gates 
of the Cascine used to be left open from four in the 
morning till nine at night to all who said they were 
going to eateh grilli; but this is obviously begging the 
question, Why did the popular passion for crickets 
rise to such a height on this one day that the Crovern- 
ment felt bonnd to recognize it?) Far away in some 
village of the Apennines you may, perhaps, hear another 
story when you are sitting alone with an old woman by 
the log wood fire. She will tell you that when our Lord 
remained alone in Jerusalem, and the Blessed Virgin and 
St. Joseph sought Him sorrowing, they came to the foot 
of a wooded hill, where the way divided, and agreed to 
separate and follow the different paths. St. Joseph went 
to the left and St. Mary to the right. Her way was so 
hard and steep that she almost lost cowrage, and thought 
she might as well leave the scareh te her husband. So 
she sut down ona piece of rock ; but then all the eriekets 
in the.wood and on the hillside began to sing her praise, 
so she plucked up a heart, and went on and found her 
Son, It is a pretty tale, but it does not quite explain 
what the crickets have to do with Ascension Day. The 
true solution of the difticulty probably is, that the 
crickets are in fuller voice on this than on any other 
festival of the Christian year, and that an old heathen 
custom has been permitted to graft itself upon it. 
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These crickets are among the few insects that can 
fairly be called domestic animals, but many others are 
caught occasionally for various purposes, especially for 
those of a harmless divination. Among these, the fireflies 
oceupy a distinguished position, In many parts of Ger- 
many the girl who sees and catches the first believes it is 
a sign that she will be married before her companions, 
and later in the season half-grown maidens are fond of 
chasing the tiny sparks of living light which they im- 
prison deftly in their front hair, so that each child scems 
to bear a star on her forehead. Thus adorned, they 
wander in groups through the village, singing old songs. 
If their elder sisters indulge in such fantastic games, it is 
usually only when they are alone together and believe 
themselves entirely unobserved; though now and then 
on some Sunday or festival, more especially on St. John's 
Eve, whole bevies of them, in a fit of youthful gayety, 
will march down the street adorned with fireflies and 
singing songs, as they did in the old days when no one 
could have seriously thought of asking their hands in 
marriage, 

In Tuscany, too, the first fireflies, the certain har- 
bingers of Summer, are welcome guests, though their 
reception is, perhaps, rather fitted to express the 
warmth of their little hosts’ feelings than to realize 
their own conception of comfort. As soon as they 
begin to gleam and twinkle through the groves and 
down the hedgerows children's fect patter after them 
and children’s voices may be heard singing: 


£ Lueciola, lueciola, vieni a me, 
Ch’? vi dard un pane del re, 
Un pane del re e della regina, 
Lucciola, lueciola, domattina.” 


If one is caught, it is carefully carried home and placed 
under an inverted glass, where the child can watch it 
while he is in bed. As soon as all watchfulness is over, 
and the little eyes are firmly closed for the night, the 
mother lets the insect escape, and puts a small coin in its 
place, which is supposed to be the ransom it has paid for 
its freedom. It is, of course, only the first fireflies of the 
season which are affluent enough to redeem their lives. 
If any little boy is so greedy as to endeavor to impose.a 
second ransom on the ‘‘ gleaming tribe,” he finds an ugly 
little beetle sitting where he placed the eerie light. 

Whether the children who endeavor to aftract their 
prey with promises that they have neither the power nor 
the intention of performing are morally more guilty than 
the angler who makes use of an artificial flv, is a nice 
question, Which we have n intention of discussing, but 
willingly leave to the amateur casuist ; but we must con- 
fess that for us, at least, Spring would lose one of its 
charms if the old song were to fall silent along the lanes 
and among the vineyards of Tuscany. 


ALTHOUGH Scotia now means Scotland, it once meant 
Treland. Tveland was known to the Greeks as Juvenca, 
about two centuries before the birth of Christ. Casar 
calls it Hibernia, as does Ptolemy in the map he has 
given of the island. It is said that the Phasnicians first 
gave Treland the name of Hibernia, meaning thereby 
“utinost, or last, habitation,” for beyond that land, west 
ward, the Phonicians never extended their voyages. To- 
ward the decline of the Roman Empire the country 
began to be called Scotia, a name retained by the monas- 
tic writers till the eleventh century, when the name 
Scotia, having passed to modern Scotland, tho ancient 
name of Hibernia began to be again used. 


THE LIONS OF PANDA-MA-TENKA. 


A SUMMER MEMORY. 
By WILLIAM WorDswWortH. 


A rEN to register; a key 

That winds through seeret wards; 
Are well assigned to Memory 

By allegorie bards. 


As aptly also might be given 
A pencil to her hand; 

That softening objects sometimes even 
Outstrip the heart’s demand, 


THE LIONS OF PANDA-MA-TENKA. 


Few travelers, and indeed not many hunters, in South 
Africa have had a more varied experience, or a greater 
number of interesting adventures, in the interior regions 
at the present day, than Dr. Emil Holub, a German 
doctor of medicine and naturalist, whose travels have ex- 
tended a considerable distance north of the Zambezi, and 
covered a period of several years. His encounters with 
lions and elephants were numerous, and they are not the 
less interesting because they are true, 

The valley known to the natives as the Panda ma- 
tenka, somewhere on the borders of the Makololo and 
Barotse countries, is famous for lions. No one visits 
the region but has some sort of acquaintance with these 
monarchs of the wilds. At the little trading-hut, digni- 
fied with the name of ‘‘ station,” their roarings are mat- 
ters of nightly—almost of hourly—occurrence. Cape 
Dutchmen—better known to the world now as Boers— 
wander even into these far-away regions in their trading 
and hunting expeditions. It was in the month of May, 
1875, that two families of them found themselves at 
Panda-ma-tenka stricken with fever, unable to proceed or 
return. They made their encampment on the slope of the 
hill above the station ; built a hut each, and made for 
their cattle an elliptical inclosure with the reedy trees 
that grew in the valley. Beside each hut was the great 
tent-covered wagon which is inevitably associated with 
Boer ‘trek ” life, and which in heavy rains, or on occa- 
sions of danger, afforded a better protection than the hut 
itself. Nearby these, were the huts of the native servants. 

Having made these provisions, Mr. L. and Mr. T. 
started on a week’s hunt after elephants in the Tsetse 
district, leaving ‘‘ Neef” (nephew) T. to protect the fami- 
lies. The night after their departure was like aimost 
every day and night at this season, calm, clear and 
peaceful to a degree unknown in any land apart from 
senmi-tropic Africa, and no human being—except a blind 
ove, perhaps—can resist the habit, formed by the South 
African colonist, of sitting out a part of the night to enjoy 
the moonlight scene. 

The children having fallen asleep, Mrs. L. and her 
daughter, therefore, stood outside the door of the hut, 
ill and weary though they had been all day, and were 
admiring the scene, which seemed lit up like a tableau 
on the stage. 

The night was so bright and clear that the women ap- 
prehended no danger from wild beasts. Nevertheless, 
adopting the usnat precaution, 2 large fire was lit by 
each hut. Miss L. was talking in a quiet tone to her 
mother of one near home whose name it could do no 
harm to mention in these echoless wilds, when the 
mother saw, or thought she saw, a dark object moving 
toward the hut. No lion had been heard to roar that 
night, but she drew her daughter’s attention to it, and in 
order to see what it might be stepped out from the hut. 

The dark object quickly and silently crossed a barren 
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spot intervening, when, by the moonlight, she discovered 
it was a lion. With a scream the mother darted, not 
back into the hut, but into the wagon, the rear ‘* sail” 
or canvas cover of which happencd to be open. 

With the mother’s screams Miss L. vanished within the 
hut, and with feminine instinct held up a mat across the 
loose canvas door by way of effectual barrier to tho lion’s 
entrance. 

Again the mother screamed as the wagon trembled 
with a shock, while the danghter held the mat tighter 
across the hut-door. The sick children jumped from 
bed, erying in alarm. The shock over, and Mrs. L., 
realizing that the lion was not inside the wagon, ventured 
to look through the foresail. There she beheld the terri- 
ble creature mounted on the back of one of the horses, 
where it had been tied to the ‘dessel-boom.” The hiss- 
ing and spitting and growling of the lion as he sunk his 
teeth into the animal’s neck, and the neighing and groan- 
ing of the poor horse under the agonizing ordeal, were 
frightful to listen to, and in the terror of the struggle the 
mother and daughter forgot their fears of self and looked 
out boldly upon the scene. The wagon was jerked 
suddenly, and the horse, in his fearful agony, broke 
away. For seventy paces he bounded with his murderous 
rider, who measured, and, perhaps, gave the impulse to 
every leap, by a deadly bite ; and then the horse fell to 
the ground. The lion, after a deep, angry growl, re- 
lapsed into silence. The horse had ceased its struggles, 
and the lion seemed silently to be preparing himself for 
a feast. 

In the meantime the children had fled in panic to their 
mother, in the wagon, and the native servants were all 
astir. They came down, and without takiag any more 
deadly weapons, pulled firebrands from the still bright 
fires, and with these, one after another pelted the lion, 
as he stood over his prey, with such persistence that ut 
last the animal ran off, without even attempting an attack 
upon them. y 

In the meantime, where was ‘ Neef”? T.? He was 
found in the hut, apparently asleep. One of the chil- 
dren fancied that at an earlier stage of events he hal 
risen with his gun and determinedly entrenched himself 
behind a box in the corner; but this was probably only 
a child’s fancy. 

The carcass of the horse was not buried the next day, 
and early the succeeding night the lion came to claim 
what he seemed to regard as his by right of conquest. 
Ho approached with mutterings and roarings. The 
women and children betook themselves to the wagons, 
but ‘*Necf” T., armed with his rifle, sought a safer re- 
treat in a mapani-tree, into which a servant helped him. 
The servants confidently resorted to firebrands again, but 
the lion left the carcass and glided toward them with 
such an agile step that they retreated behind the wagons, 
without waiting to get their assagais. In his approach 
the lion passed under the mapani-tree—a crisis during 
which “ Neef” maintained an oblivious silence. As ths 
animal came toward the wagon, the courage of Miss L. 
rose to the occasion, and she fired off a gun. In what- 
ever direction the bullet went, the shot had an effect, for 
the lion retreated to the horse. and finally, when the na- 
tives reappeared with assagais and firebrands, ran of 
withont even tasting his prey, 

The horse was now buried, and though the sleep of the 
party was broken at times by roarings, more or less dis- 
tant, no lion came so dangerously near again. 

The hunters returned, to find their best ‘‘salted ” (sea- 
soned against local disease) horse no more, but thankful 
that at least their families were all safe. 
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“IN THE MIRROR OF ITS TIDE, TANGLED THICKETS ON EACH SIDE.” 


‘‘IN THE MIRROR OF ITS TIDE, TANGLED THICKETS ON EACH SIDE.”— Longfellow. 


THE ALTERED CHECK. 
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THE ALTERED CHECK. —‘ IN ANOTHER MOMENT TWO OFFICERS OF THE LAW STOOD IN THE OFFICE. GREGORY MAITLAND WAS 
: SECURELY HANDCUFFED.” 


THE ALTERED CHECK. 


By Mary A. DENISON, 


** Mr. Grecory, Mr. Mosier wishes you to cash this 
eheck atthe bank. Some one’s waiting for the money.” 

With these words a tall, scrawny lad laid the slip 
of printed paper on the baize-covered office-table. The 
man he had addressed stopped writing. 

A handsome fellow he was. Gentleman was stamped 
on every feature, and the face was made more striking by 
long, curling whiskers and a glossy mustache. 

He lifted the check. His countenance changed. He 
had been writing on « blotter, simply scrawling unmean- 
ing sentences ; but as he took the bit of paper, he turned 
his attention exclusively to it. There was only a second 
of time for reflection. The senior partner was in a hurry. 

Nervously the fingers of the young man closed round 
Vol. XXIV., No. 2—12. 


the pen. He made one or two strokes, and wrote hur- 
riedly but carefully on the face of the check. 

“It is done,” he muttered, as he took down his hat. 
*‘ Nothing like seizing an opportunity !” and dashed out 
of the office. 

An hour later Gregory Maitland sat at the green- 
baize-covered desk reading a letter which bore a foreign 
stamp. 

‘God bless her !” he said, softly, at the close. ‘My 
darling will soon be on her way home, and then I shall 
be the happiest man alive. Another year, if I am in the 
firm, we shall be married, and take in Europe for a wed- 
ding tour. Patience, patience ! all things come to him 
who waits!” A step sounded near. 
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THE ALTERED CHECK. 


“Well, Griggs!” he said, as the office-boy made his | 


appearance. 
‘“*Mr. Mosier wants to see you, sir.” 
The boy looked as if he had scen a ghost. 
“Tl be there directly.” 


He thrust the letter in his desk. ‘he boy went out. 


Just five minutes before, the cashier of the Globe City | 


Bank had rushed into Mosier Brothers, bareheaded and 


breathless. 
“What did your check call for 2" he asked of the 


senior partner, a bald-headed man, with a Dlack tuft of 


hair on each temple. 

“Ten thousand.” 

Mr. Mosier left his book and came forward. 

“Tt has been tampered with, Mr. Mosier,” was the hur- 
ried response. ‘‘ Bush just found it out. Very cleverly 
done, too; but we paid into your Mr, Maitland’s hands 
sixteen thousand dollars.” 

“What!” and the senior partner turned pale. 
don’t understand—I can’t believe my own ears. Sixteen 
thousand! You are laboring under a delusion, sir. Our 
Mr. Maitland is the soul of honor.” 

“T tell you we paid the money,” said the cashier. 
‘‘Look, here is the check. You can sce for yourself how 
clever it is. If that fine line had not run under the ‘n’ 
there we should not have discovered it so soon. The 
rascal has appropriated the six thousand. Bush is as 
keen as a detective—and, by-the-way, I have wired for a 
couple of these fellows. You are six thousand dollars 
out.” 

“‘Tneredible! the merchant exclaimed. 
Our Mr. Maitland !”" : 

He rang the bell. Griggs came at the call. 

‘Tell Mr. Gregory Maitland I want him,” he said, 
sharply, and then sat down like one stunned. 

In another moment the young man made his appear- 
ance. His handsome face seemed to light up the dingy 
office. He looked for the usual kindly greeting, for he 
was a great favorite with the firm. Instead, a dead 
silence met and oppressed him. 

‘““Gregory—Mr. Maitland—ahem, this is a terribly un- 
pleasant business—quite shocking, quite! Why in the 
name of goodness didn't you run off? What have you 
done with the money ?” 

“What money?” The young man stepped back a 
pace. His bewilderment was painful to witness. He 
looked from one to the other as he stammered again, 
““What money ?” 

“You can’t have forgotten ! 
to cash at half-past two.” 

‘No, sir! and now his voice was firm, ‘‘I have seen 
no check. I have not seen Griggs since two o’clock till 
just now.” 

The cashier turned to him, stern and pale. 

“T paid you sixteen thousand dollars in bills at ex- 
actly thirty-five minutes past two, and am ready to swear 
to the fact. What do you mean by denying it? Why 
add falsehood to the crime ?” 

“T have not been to the bank to-day,” said the young 
man, hotly. ‘I came into the office ten minutes past 
three, fifteen minutes ago.” 

“This is sheer impudence,” said the cashier, turning 
to the senior Mosier. ‘‘It is simply a falsehood. I paid 
him the money with my own hands. I saw him, spoke 
to him—saw him come in and go out. 
money himself.” 

“And I swear Ihave not been near the bank to-day,” 
said the young man, passiouately. 

The senior partner spoke : 


“Tneredible ! 


Griggs gave you a check 


uy! 


He counted the : 


“Do you mean to say vou have been in your office 
only fifteen minutes ?” 

“T do,” was the answer. ‘Not feeling well, I went 
| out about two, and asked my cousin Gerald to look in 
; While I was gone. You can send for him. He will cor- 


, roborate my statement.” ‘ 
“Call Mr. Gerald Maitland,” said the senior partner to 
| Griggs. 


The boy went out, and returned with a beardless, styl- 
ish-looking young gentleman, whose only resemblance 
to his cousin consisted in a fair complexion, and eyes 
i and hair of the same color. There the likeness ended. 
‘Maitland, we are in trouble here. I find a check 
| altered,” said Mr. Mosier. ‘Your cousin says he has 
been out of the office since two o’clock. He also adds 
that he spoke to you as he went out, requesting you to 
look after his desk.” 
| ‘Really, I have no recollection of the matter,” said 
Gerald, looking thoughtful and somewhat surprised. 

Gregory breathed hard. His eves flashed as he drew 
himself up. 


‘“Do you mean to say I did not speak to you? Do 
you mean to say——” 
His anger choked him. His lips trembled. Two red 


spots burned in his cheeks. 

“Treally was not aware you had left the office,” said 
Gerald, with innocent, wide-open eyes. ‘I beg your 
pardon——” 

In some way he had overturned a small office stool, 
which he stooped to pick up. Then he looked his 
{cousin calmly in the face. 

“Griggs !” said the senior partner. 

‘Yes, sir,” said the boy. 

‘Did you take a check in to Mr. Gregory Maitland 2” 
“Yes, sir,” said Griggs, casting side glances at the 
; suspected man, and then looking hard at the floor. 

“What was he doing ?” 

“Writing, sir.” 

“You are sure it was him ?” 

“T couldn’t help bein’ sure, sir.” 

“The boy is lying!” cried out Gregory, with angry 
emphasis. 

He was hurt. His voice was hoarse. Griggs was a 
protégé of his, and feeling that he was in some way com- 
| promising his benefactor, began to cry. The cashier 
surveyed Gregory with a scornful air and talked aside 
with Gerald. 

‘*T see no way out of it,” said the senior member, with 
j asad face. ‘Give me back my six thousand dollars and 
I'll guarantee to make no exposure. Of course you 
couldn’t expect to stay in the firm. We profess to da 
an honest business.” 

“Tcannot give you what I never had,” said Gregory, 
anguish and terror in his voice. ‘I am utterly in the 
dark—and no thief. I have told you the truth. And my 
cousin—what am I to think of him? Am I mad or 
dreaming ? Give you back six thousand dollars! I 
know nothing about it. I have not been to the bank 
since yesterday. Whoever says I have is a liar !” 

The cashier started angrily forward. The senior part- 
ner rang his desk-bell. In another moment two officers 
of the law stood in the office. <A fierce and determined 
scuffle ensued. Then, standing cowed and sullen, trem- 
bling in every limb, Gregory Maitland was securely 
handcuffed. A carriage stood at the door, and the young 
man was on his way presently to a felon's cell. 

It was so sudden, so terrible, so decisive, that it nearly 
unseated his reason. For a week he searcely tasted food 
or rested. Like a caged lion, he walked back and forth, 
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round and round, not even trying to realize his posiiion, 
bat with a wild, mental fury anathematizing his fate, and 
heaping maledictions upon his persecutors. 

Did he attempt to reason upon it he always came back 
to the old question, How could the cashier, an eminently 
respectable man, trusted by his employers for almost 
half a century, have labored under the impression, or the 
extraordinary delusion, that he had paid him, Gregory, 
the money ? and the boy Griggs, rough, but honest and 
truth-telling, stand determinedly by his first assertion, 
that he had given him the check ? 

And what of his beautiful funcée 2 Her friends had 
not taken kindly to their engagement. She had money, 
and there were not wanting those who had hinted that 
he was after her fortune. 

Now, since this maddening accusation had fallen like a 
thunderbolt upon him, everything seemed lost—an en- 
trance into the firm, respectability, wife, income. 

What if on his trial he failed to prove that he had not 
been in his office when the check was presented ? No 
one had noticed that he went out. 

There had been a drizzling rain, the streets were al- 
most deserted. He had not stopped anywhere, and both 
teller and cashier were ready to swear it was he who pre- 
sented the check and took the money. 

His consin’s strange behavior puzzled him. He cer- 
tainly had spoken to him as he left the office, and had 
asked him to look after his desk. To be sure, Gerald 
had been very busy at the time, and as he remembered, 
had not answered, but he had taken it as a matter of 
course that he had heard his request. Suppose he had 
been in Gerald's place? He assured himself that he 
should have promptly answered in the affirmative, as- 
suming that the question had been asked, though he 
might not have heard it. 

Tortured thus with every phase of the subject as suc- 
cessively presented to his laboring brain, he was restless 
and miserable, finding no solution of the mystery from 
day to day, and looking forward with a terrible forebod- 
ing to the trial hanging over his devoted head. 

The matter in all its bearings was discussed through- 
out the town. Gregory had been a great favorite in 
Globe City. His manly beauty and engaging manners 
had won all hearts ; his genius was undoubted. Nobody 
in all the cirele of his acquaintance could play and sing 
as he could. The women gave him credit for being 
genuinely in love, and envied Miss Gertrude English 
the possession of his heart—till now. 

“Of course, she will drop him at once when she comes 
back,” said one and another of the leaders of society. 
‘“‘“Such a dreadful accusation; and to have one’s lover 
in jail !” 

Gerald seldom made his appearance of late in the fash- 
jionable world. When he did, he seemed unwilling to 
speak of his cousin, and protested that he believed him 
innocent, and, at the trial, it would surely be so proved. 

As the time drew near for Miss Gertrude to return, 
public expectation grew intense. Scarcely anything else 
was talked of in private circles. How would the proud 
Miss English receive the news ? It was rather a fortu- 
nate thing that she had been away so long, said sume of 
her intimate friends ; it would break tue force of the 
blow. Those who knew her best, felt assured that her 
love was no passing fancy, and yet they could not believe 
in her constaney to one counted a criminal. 

Gertrude was coming home. She fully expected that 
her lover would meet her on the dock when the steamer 
entered port; then, when the cars reached Globe City. 
“He is sick,” she said to her mother, “or he surely 
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would have been here.” At the house, perhaps, she 
thought, in her heart, and drove there, wondering, with a 
mind ill at ease. 

No bright, expectant, smiling face grected her as she 
drove up to the handsome old homestead ; and, as she 
entered the house, who should she meet but Gerald Mait- 
land, whose face betokened too truly that his message 
was a sad one! 

Her beautiful eyes grew dark with anticipation of” 
dread. She stood looking at him, helpless and dumb, 

“My cousin is unfortunately detained,” he said. 

“Oh, I thought you would tell me he was dead,” she 
cried, almost hysterically, and sat down, her limbs trem- 
bled so. 

Then he gradually unfolded the sad story. 

For a moment the girl sat like one changed to stone, 
then she turned to him proudly, almost fiercely: 

“Take me to him, at once, please—the carriage is wait- 
ing—at once !” she added, impatiently, and checked the 
sob that rose in her throat. ‘* Who believes this absurd 
story ? Not you, not my cousin Mosier! My Gregory a 
thief! 

“Some unfortunate combination of circumstances,” he 
stammered, frightened at her vehemence, overawed by 
her courage. ‘At all events, there he is—but when his 
trial comes off——” 

‘*He will never have a trial,” she interrupted, with a 
vehemence that made her voice ring again. ‘* You will 
take me to him at once !” 

Gerald was wax in her hands. He had not dreamed 
of this climax as the result of his pitiful story. He had 
been prepared for doubts, denials, even perhaps hysteria 
or fainting, but this calm, almost defiant, mien; this 
readiness to face the worst ; to go at once to the place, of 
all others, most distasteful to a woman of refinement, 
took him utterly by surprise. 

“Tean seareely say I approve of your decision,”’ he 
sail, rising. ‘‘It would have been better, perhaps, to 
prepare my cousin first. Iam afraid you will find him 
greatly changed.” 

“We are only wasting time,” she said, impatiently. 
“No doubt he is changed, poor fellow, but he shall see 
that this scandalous persecution has not changed me, or 
weakened my trust in him. He is not guilty ; but, even 
if he were——” she added. 

A sob choked her voice. 

Gerald turned away ; his face was dark and pained. 
He would have spoken, but, at a gesture from her, led 
the way to the carriage. 

In sight, at last, of the dreary walls, iron chains, 
barred windows. The woman felt her heart sink within 
her. Could she bear the interview ? 

Gregory, white and worn with his close confinement, 
sat in his cell alone with his bitter thoughts. By this 
time he knew that Gertrude had heard the whole terrible 
story : 

“She will hear of it everywhem. The very boys on the 
street will look at her with curious eves. How will she 
bear it, my proud, beautiful queen ? Oh, if I dared hope 
she would still have faith in me!” 

The key turned in the door of his cell. Me sprang to 
his feet. The door opened. A radiant face looked in. 
A wild ery, a thrill of rapture, and, in a moment, tho 
girl he loved was sobbing on his heart. 

“Teonldn’t ery before,” she said, lifting her tear 1 
face. “I was too indignant—too angry—but to seer ot 
here, and altered so, I cannot bear it !” 

“You don't believe this wicked aceusation, this cruel 
lie, that has shut me up here ?”. 
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‘* Believe it !"—a heavenly light shone in her beautiful | ‘‘You did not come alone ?” he said. 
eyes—‘‘should I be here if I did ?” “No; I came with your cousin Gerald. It was he who 
“My glorious love !” he said, a light breaking over his | told me about this terrible thing. He preferred to stop 
sad face. ‘‘ Thank God that you have not lost faith in | in the jailer’s room.” Gregory's face fell. 


TRIUMPHANT LOVE.— FROM A PAINTING BY BOUGUEREAU. 


me. Before Hm I swear to you I am innocent !—as “And so he told you—how ?” 

worthy of your love as when we parted six months ago.” ‘““With evident reluctance. Now let me hear your 
“T never doubted -it !” and, looking in her noble face, | version ?” she said. 

Gregory felt that her trust in him was complete. He told it, shudderingly, and she listened intently. 
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*« When does the trial come off ?” she interrogated. 

‘In a few weeks. My counsel is hopeful, but there 
are circumstances that tell terribly against me. No one 
seems to have seen me when I went out that day, and, as 
I told you, even Gerald, to whom I spoke, professes not 
to have heard me.” 

“That, indeed, looks bad—for him !”’ she added, with 
strong emphasis. ‘‘ He must have heard you ; yes, and 
seen you, too.” 

“‘It would seem so ; but, then, he was very busy ; men 
forget—sometimes——” 

“In that case it was absolutely impossible,” she said, 
interrupting him, in her eagerness ; ‘‘but it is so like 
him. I never told you, dear, but, long before I met you, 
your cousin was @ suitor for my hand. 


see that she is verging on the ridiculous by espousing 
the cause of a convict. She was very kind to me, though 
—begged me to call again. By Jove, I will, too.” 

He did. Gertrude treated him with kindly considera- 
tion. She always looked in upon him when she came to 
Mosier Brothers, both of whom had learned to dread her 
visits, for her unfailing topic was Gregory Maitland. 

“It’s incredible how you could believe it of him,” she 
said, one day, after she had written a note at the sanctum- 
desk. 

Her eyes flashed with indignation, her cheeks burned 
a deep red. 

“‘My dear Gertrude !” expostulated her cousin. ‘I 
only did what any business man would have done under 


It was when he | the circumstances. Would you bavye me, after being 
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face to him. There was a strange, intent expression 
in her glance. 

“Take courage,” she whispered, as her glance sent a 
shiver all through his frame. ‘‘ Heaven is going to help 
us. J believe in Gerald's guilt as firmly as I do in your 
innocence.” 

He lifted her hands and carried them reverently to his 
lips. A sob escaped him as he released them, and he 
turned away to hide his emotion. 

Gertrude was very silent during her drive home. 
Gerald respected her silence, but for once in his life 
he was awkward and absent-minded. 

“T never dreamed it ! How she must love the fellow !” 
he exclaimed, angrily, afterward, as he sat in his room. 
‘Still, when she comes to think it over, her common 
sense will come to the rescue. She thinks herself mag- 
nanimous when she is only romantic. Presently she will 


and wanted to do our best by him. To tell the fact,” 
he blurted out, inconsiderately, ‘‘we hoped.much from 
your visit to Europe.” 

“‘T see ; you hoped I should marry some beggar of a 
count, who would endure his plebeian wife for the sake 
of her moneybags. For shame, Cousin Mosier ; when 
you know that my sole motive was the benefit of my 
poor mother’s health !_ And you can’t believe in Gregory 
Maitland’s guilt! Be candid, now. What did he want 
of a paltry six thousand dollars, when ultimately he was 
coming into the business and into the family?” she added, 
with a bright blash. 

“He might have got entangled in some way. Young 
men do. All I know is, he did it. What his motives 
were God knows, I don’t.” 

‘‘Then you really believe him guilty !” she asked. 

‘‘Of course I do.” 
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“Cousin Mosier, I'll never, never speak to you again 
till you revoke that utterly unjust decision.” And she 
marched out of the oftice, head high and face burning. 

To Gerald, however, she was always kind, and she did 
not discontinue her visits to the store. Some subtle at- 
traction drew her there. She would go, if only to walk 
through, always contriving to have a word with Gerald. 
Sometimes she sat down in his oflice, and always she was 
affable and chatty. It seemed as if at times she went ont 
of her way to claim his attention. Presently it became 
the town talk that she had thrown one cousin over for 
the other. Gerald often came to the house, and he was 
a favored visitor, sometimes her escort. She seldom 
spoke of Gregory to him, never went to the jail, or 
seemed at all surprised that the trial was put off under 
various pretexts, 

It was not known to the outer world, but Gregory 
was no longer the inmate of a common cell. A room in 
the jailer's suite had been assigned to him, well fur- 
nished, aud with some pretensions to luxury. In the 
corner stood a guitar. A cabinet piano occupied a niche 
near the fireplace, where the red glow of a pine fire 
brightened the walls and the furniture. 

Here Gregory took his ease. He had in a manner be- 
come accustomed to this solitary life, and occupied his 
time with writing and music. No longer haggard, though 
still anxious, he had apparently made up his mind to 
hear his enforced captivity with fortitude. 

Gerald had also brightened, for a new hope had come 
into his life. He spoke of his cousin with becoming 
sympathy, always declaring his belief in his innocence. 
Why not? The only woman he had ever loved was kind 
to him--seemed, indeed, to need his presence. He could 
scarcely realize his good fortune, and bore himself with 
a manly pride that justified his hope. Why should he 
not, when her bright eyes kindled at his coming, and 
she seemed so dependent upon him? He had loved her 
passionately, adoringly ; lad been willing to risk life, 
even honor, for the sake of possessing her love, and it 
had seemed, when he lost her, that he had lost all that 
made existence desirable. Now she looked to him for 
advice, for aid in all her undertakings, leaned on his 
arm, hung on his words, weleomed him always, 

The evening found him listening to her silvery voice in 
the spacious parlors of her home, where a prim little 
aunt with a feeble will acted as duenna. 

“T think, my dear, you are a little unwise,” her annt 
said, on one occasion, when Gerald had gone. ‘ The 
young man loves you.” 

“How do you know that I don't love Lim 2" was the 
demure reply. 

“Tdon't believe you do, my dear, because I see you 
after he has gone.” 

Then Gertrude would langh and turn away. 

One evening a terrible storm was raging, so terrible 
that Gertrude paced the long parlor, startled at the furi- 
ous gusts, and doubting if Gerald would come; but after 
a while the door-bell rang, and the young man entered. 

**T don't know how I got here,” he said, laughing ; ‘it 
was all I could do to keep my feet.” 

He did not add that he had taken a glass of brandy to 
give him warmth and conrage, nor did sho surmise {it, 
though she wondered at his heightened color, his quick 
repartee, and his unwontedly high spirits. 

She, on her part, was unusually kind; so kind that he 
took heart, and determined hefore he left to find out if 
possible how she felt toward his cousin Gregory. He 
had never looked so well. His cheeks were becomingly 
flushed, his eyes brighter than their wont, and there was 
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more than ever a resemblance to his cousin Gwegory. 
His clothes were new and becoming, and, altogether at 
his ease as he seemed, one would unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce him a care-free, handsome gentleman. 

She was following a clew, and it was fortunate that the 
subtle fluid he had taken had loosened his tongue, or he 
might have augured ill from her preoccupied manner 
and frequent pauses, but he kept on, telling bright sto- 
ries, and had never been more entertaining. He more 
than once spoke of his cousin. 

“Do you know we used to get up famous theatricals— 
Gregory and I?” he went on. ‘‘ One night we attempted 
the Two Dromios, and we were so alike that no one eould 
have told one from the other.” 

“Did he shave off his whiskers ?”’ asked Gertrude, ina 
quiet voice. Her face was shaded from the light. 

“Oh, no; I had a famous pair of whiskers and a mus- 
tache, made like his. I've got them yet, precisely like 
his. Do you know even my own mother was deceived 
by the strong resemblance between us 2” 

He looked up, and suddenly the color left bis face. 

Gertrude’s accusing eyes were fixed upon him, con- 
demnation in their glance. 

“T see it all,” she said, in a changed voice. ‘ Yon are 
the guilty man, Gerald Maitland. I charge you with hav- 
ing personated your cousin. You sat in his office that 
day ; you altered that check ; you received that money. 
Now the detectives me 

“My God!” he cried, in a wild voice; rising, ‘are 
they here ?” 

Guilt was in every tone, fear in every movement. 

‘“‘They are here in effect,” she answered. “I sus- 
pected you from the first, Gerald Maitland, and yet I 
could not bear the thought of such utter infamy.” 

“IT swear yon do me wrong!” he cried, but the signs 
of guilt and fear were stamped upon his face. 

“Tt is not Talone who accuse you, but your own con- 
science,” she said. “ Ihave watched and waited for this 
hour. Confess your crime to me, and you will find a 
lenient judge. Unless you do this, I will denounce you 
to my cousin, and so prove the truth of my accusation, 
for the whiskers and the mustache are both in my posses- 
sion, Now, what will you do?” 

“T throw myself upon your merey,” he said. ‘ The 
temptation was a sudden one. Twas merely going to try 
the effeet of my disguise upon the ofliee-boy for an ul- 
terior purpose, or upon any one who came in. I had, to 
be sure, no love for my cousin. He jiad sueceeded where 
Thad failed. He had gained the prize I coveted. I have 
no love for him now. T hate him !" he added, with savaga 
energy. “But Fam surprised by a foe in ambush. What 
can Ido but surrender? Give me time, and I will put 
the ocean between you and myself. I will no longer 


| keep you from your lover,” he added, bitterly. 


Only a week from that day aud all Globe City was agog 
with the new sensation. No search was instituted, no 


money paid back. Gertrnde took care of that. Gregory 
was free, and exonerated by his employers. Gerald 


Maitland had gone away, and the matter was hushed 
up. Seme of the knowing ones, putting this and that 
together, gut somewhere near the facts of the ease. 
Gregory was taken into the firm at once, and, as every- 
hody anticipated, a splendid wedding came off in due 
eurse of time, and the bride was given away by her 
cousin, the senior “ember of Mosier Brothers. 


NevER deceive, for the heart, once misled, can never 


! trust truly again. / 


THE GARDEN OF BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


A HIGHLAND DROVER PERSONATED 
BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


A Hiauuanp drover went from Kintyre to London in 
charge of a herd of cattle. When he had given them in 
charge to his employer, he strolled throngh the streets, 
admiring the sights of the wonderful city. He was easily 
known to be a stranger by his dress, as well as by his 
unfeigned astonishment at everything that he saw. 

He moved slowly along the crowded thoroughfare until 
he found himself before the door of a fencing-school. 
At the side of the door was a table, on which lay a bean- 
tiful staff or fencing-cudgel. It was laid there by the 
scholars, so that any one who wished to try a fencing- 
bout with them might have the opportunity of doing so, 
the scholar laying down a sum of money, which would 
be doubled by his antagonist, and the whole be taken by 
the successful combatant. 

The Highland drover looked at the fencing-cudgel for 
some time, not knowing for what it was laid there, and 
then he took it up in his hand. Now, to take up the 
cudgel was a legal challenge ; so he had no sooner begun 
to handle it than a scholar came out and laid down half- 
a-crown on the table, telling the Highlander that he 
must double that sum. 

‘*For what ?” said the drover. 

‘Because you have taken the cudgel in hand,” said 
the scholar. 

“Will it cost me a crown?’ said the drover. 

“Tt may cost you your crown,” said the scholar ; 
‘‘perhaps I shall crack it. Come in and see.” 

So the scholar led the drover into the fencing-school, 
though the Highlander was for making off with the 
cudgel, thinking that he had purchased it for a crown. 

But when he was inside the school he soon found out 
his mistake. The scholar gave him his cudgel and put 
him on his guard, and then the blows flew about his 
head, so that his skull was like to be cracked. Then the 
Highlander thought he had had enough of this rough 
play, and called to the scholar to hold his hand. And 
the scholar did so, and put the money in his pocket, and 
the drover discovered the meaning of the game costing 
him a crown. 

Argyll was in London at the time, and it was told him 
what had happened to the Kintyre man, and he took 
notice of his defeat, and sent a servant for him. And 
when the drover came to Argyll’s house, the duke spoke 
to him in Gaelic, and the Highlander was pleased, for 
he had not heard the language since he left Kintyre. 
And the duke told him to shift clothes with’ him, and to 
look out of window and see how he would come on with 
the fencers. The drover did this, and shifted clothes 
with Argyll. 

The duke then went by a back way to the street where 
the drover had perambulated, and he walked in imitation 
of him, using great awkwardness. And when the scholars 
saw him, they wished that he would come their way 
again ; and they watched his movements with ungoverna- 
ble mirth, having a strife who would get at him the first. 
Then he came to the fencing-school door, and took up 
the cudgel from the table; and one of the scholars 
jamped ont to him, and said : ‘‘ Put down your crown.” 

“Why ?” said the duke. 

‘Because you have taken up the eudgel,” said the 
scholar. 

So they went into the school, and were presently hard 
at cudgeling. 

Now, the members of the Argyll family were pro- 
verbial for being expert swordsmen and fine fencers ; 
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and the scholar soon found that he had got more than 
his match, and he retired, leaving the duke his money. 
Then another came out, and he soon was cudgeled to 
bleeding, and he also went in, leaving the duke his 
money. And a third scholar came out, but it fared no 
better with him than with the others, and he went in, 
bleeding and wounded, and leaving the duke his money. 
And so it happened with a fourth, and yet with a fifth, 
till in this way all the school had suffered, and had goue 
in, leaving Argyll their money. 

At length the master of the fencing-school came out to 
challenge the duke, but Argvll said that he would not 
close with him unless he would lay down a guinea. The 
master did this, and they were soon hard at cudgeling ; 
and if the scholars had reason to complain, their master 
had still greater reason, being more severely wounded. 
So Argyll lifted the money, and went away under a 
shower of curses, the master saying that it could be none 
other than the fiend in human shape. 

Then the duke came back to the Highlander and 
shifted his clothes with him, and gave him all the money 
that he had lifted from the master and his scholars. 
And he also gave thé drover this piece of advice, that 
while he remained ir London, he might look at a thing 
as long as he pleased, but that, unless he had full liberty 
to do so, he must never handle anything, or he might 
perchance get a worse cudgeling than he had received at 
the fencing-school. 


THE GARDEN OF BRITISH NORTH 
AMERICA. 


By ANNA L. Warp. 


Do rovnrists seek a pastoral spot, let them go to the 
smallest, the most beautiful and the most fertile portion 
of the possessions of the Dominion of Canada—Prince 
Edward Island. This sea-encircled ‘‘Garden of the 
Gulf” is a paradise of beauty during the Summer 
months. With an atmosphere absolutely pure, and 
where fog is unknown, the warm season, from the Ist 
of June until the last of September, is much like that 
of Southern England, the mercury ranging from 60° to 
70°. In the late Autumn, when decaying leaves paint the 
ground, and low-hung clouds gather their royal purple 
into rolling banks against the bluest of blue skies, and 
the sea, like a sheet of burnished gold, throws back the 
sunshine, Prince Edward Island is at its best. 

Distant from New York 850 miles, Prince Edward 
Island ean be reached in forty hours; from Halifax, in 
twelve hours. From the latter city, the route is vid 
Pictou, Nova Scotia, with a landing at Charlottetown, fif- 
teen miles from port to port; or, ria Point du Chéne, 
New Brunswick, with a landing at Summerside, thirty- 
five miles from shore to shore. 

A new route is soon to be completed that will shorten 
the time eight hours. Steamship connection will be 
made between Capes Travers and Tormentine, railroad 
connection being made with the main line on the island 
at Cape Travers. 

Within Northumberland Strait, that divides the island 
from the mainland, high billows are seldom seen, but 
the writer has crossed when the late Autumn winds rose 
to a tempest and lashed the usually placid waters into 
turbulent waves, as awfully magnificent as old ocean. 
However, such experiences are unusual during the 
months when strangers frequent the island. 

If Charlottetown is the city sought, red brick-colored 
shores will first appear as the vessel approaches the 
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land, and just before an entrance is 
made into Hillsborough Bay. Passing 
into the harbor, St. Peter’s Island on 
the left and Governor’s Island on the 
right, the traveler will see white-housed 
villages amid green fields, and stately 
forests on rivers’ banks, and on cove 
and bay, where, ‘‘ whispering softly on 
the beach,” the surf continually rolls. 
Varying from nine to thirty miles in 
width, and measuring 150 miles in 
length, the island forms an irregular 
crescent, convex toward the south. The 
surface is undulating ; deep, beautiful 
valleys are separated by high, wooded 
hills ; wonderfully level roadways, ever 
in sight of the sea, follow the bays and 
winding estuaries, amid the verdure of 
meadow lands skirted by shrubbery of 
an endless variety. Abundant evergreen 
casts dark shadows athwart the narrow 
wagon - tracks; while an occasional 
stretch of ‘‘ timber, cut and lying about 
the ground—great, unburned ‘corpses’ 


VIEW OF CHARLOTTETOWN, AND STEAMSHIP ‘NORTHERN LIGHT” 
CROSSING NORTHUMBERLAND STRAIT. of the trees’”— betray the ravages of 
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the fire-fiends who have done their best to obliterate 
the original forests. 

Almost an endless variety of hedges inclose private 
grounds, and mark the limits of the farms on the edges 
of the forests. Tree-roots are frequently utilized to in- 
close the land from which they have been uprooted. 
There are low, zigzag walls of sodded stones tipped with 
a closely cropped growth of stunted spruce, and the 
dike-like inclosures, from which grow verdure-crowns of 
hemlock, hawthorn and spruce hedgerows. 

Among grass-covered fields graze cattle, sheep and 
horses—horses that are noted the world over, and that 
are exported in considerable numbers to foreign lands. 
The landscape is one of almost unparalleled loveline=*, 
and the island may be counted as one of America’s most 
delightful and attractive resorts : 


—‘‘in the air 
Washed by the sea, it cannot be but fair.” 


QUEEN’S SQUARE AND GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS, CHARLOTTETOWN. 


Boldness of scenery marks no part of the island, al- 
though hills occupy a large portion of the interior. 
Evreywhere farm lands and meadows of clover, and the 
finer varieties of grasses, with luxuriant fields of grain in 
the highest state of cultivation, suggest the island as a 
desirable haven for the farmer. The chief industry of 
the island is agriculture, though fishing and shipbuild- 
ing are carried on to a large extent. Statistics, during 
the last score of years, show a marked increase in all the 
principal farm productions; only one article—barley— 
shows decrease of any sort. The farms yield an amount 
of food sufficient to supply all necessities at very low 
rates to the inhabitants of the island, large exports being 
continually made to other countries. Of the remarka- 
ble yield of potatoes, a word may not be out of order in 


this connection. An average of two hundred and fifty 
bushels to an acre is the rule, but it is not uncommon for 
the yield to reach ‘‘seven hundred and fifty bushels per 
acre, of sound and solid bulbs,” selling for from eighteen 
cents to thirty cents per bushel. 

Seldom is a soil found that is so fertile as that of 
Prince Edward Island. To clear and to plow and to 
seed is all that is needed in order to insure a bountiful 
harvest. Principal Dr. J. W. Dawson, F. R. 8. C.M. G., 
the Vice-chancellor of McGill University at Montreal, 
Canada, says: ‘‘The great wealth of Prince Edward 
Island consists in its fertile soil, and the preservation 
of this in a productive state is an object of imperative 
importance. The ordinary soil of the island is a bright 
red loam, passing into stiff clay on the one hand and 
sandy loam on tho other. Naturally, it contains all the 
mineral requisites for cultivated crops.” 

To enrich the soil, deposits are used of ‘*mud-like 


stuff, formed from the organic remains of count- 
less generations of oysters, mussels, clams and 
other bivalves of the ocean, and of crustaceous 
animals generally.” 
During the Winter horse-power machines are 
used upon the ice to procure these inexhaust- 
ible deposits. They are formed at distances varying 
from ten feet to thirty feet below the water-level. In 
the Summer months numerous processions of dump- 
carts course their way to the fields, loaded with this 
mussel-mud, in which numberless shells, more or less 
intact, can be discovered. There is yet one other influ- 
ence that tends to prosperous cultivation; it is the 
absence of rock-formation. Not a boulder interferes with 
the progress of agriculture, save one or two small veins 
of soft, red sandstone, the softness of which is so great. 
that it can, with slight difficulty, be cut with the pocket- 
knife. 
We had gone to Epayguit, the Micmac Indian name for 
Prince Edward Island—which, being turned from Indian 
into English means, Anchored on the wave—imbued with 
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an impression that the ‘‘one-horse railroad” was second 
and third class in its very one-horseness. We were dis- 
appointed. Fairly good the first journey that we mado 
over its tracks; at the time of our second visit we were 
filled with admiring wonder to find ourselves—having 
landed late at night—transferred to brilliantly lighted rail- 
way cars, that were fac-similes of those used by the Penn- 
sylvania Railway in the United States—woodwork, cast- 
ings and interior fittings, also uniformed conductors, the 
same. We learned that the superintendent of the Prince 
Edward Island shops had visited Altoona, Pa., and there 
obtained all necessaries for the construction of first-class 
ears, transported the materials to the island, and there 
had them put into a completed form. Save for adapta- 
bility to the narrow-gauge track and lack of speed, a 
traveler might easily think himself ea rouwfe on the finest- 
equipped railway in America, with the Adams Express 
Company delivering goods at the stations. 

Hurry is unknown, even on the railway, in Prince 
Edward Island. But why need the sightseeking traveler 
hasten ? Over the two hundred and ten miles between 
Tignish and Souris, with branches to Cape Travers, 
Charlottetown and Georgetown, their way lies around 
curves that follow the outlines of the hills—hills whose 
tops and sides, dotted with old and naked trees that 
stand like soldiers on guard amid the fresh young 
growth—or through burnt districts where, leafless and 
limbless, blackly charred trunks mingle with thrifty 
forest trees. 

From end to end of the island, throughout the entire 
dlistance, the steam-horse, it is said, ‘‘ follows about the 
edges of the farms that lie in its way.” Sound judg- 
ment, mingled with observation, will, however, assure 
every one that the circuitous course was adopted in order 
to have stations at the most convenient points for ship- 
ping freight, also in order to avoid the deep indentures 
‘upon the coast that, at frequent intervals, leave little 
unbroken level surface. 

A journey by rail through the island, starting at Tig- 
nish, tho northern and western terminus of the railway, 
will afford much that will interest the tourist. Tignish, 
together with Cascumpeque, sixty miles distant from 
Summerside, on the north shore, are the chief fishing 
stations on the island, although a limited amount of 
energy is devoted to the pursuit at other points. Save 
at these two places, the general tastes of the people are so 
absorbed in agricultural pursuits, that the fisheries have 
heen neglected, notwithstanding the advantages afforded 
by the position of Prinee Edward Island are without 
question the best on the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

There is little of interest at Tignish that will cause the 
traveler to tarry at that fishing hamlet, inhabited by 
French and Seotch. Pleasant drives and enchanting sea- 
views will, however, repay the tourist for his effort to 
reach the place ; and visits to the little French farming 
settlements hereabouts, and to North Point, eight miles 
distant, along a road that all the way has the sea ever in 
view, must not fail to be included in the excursions. 
Reaching Alberton, another point on the north or gulf 
shore, the traveler will find himself at the birthplace of 
the heroic missionaries at Eromaneza— the Cordons— 
who were martyred, one in 1861, and the other a few 
years later. 

Between Alberton and Summerside more than a dozen 
stations will demand a halt of the train. In none of 
these villages centre any particular interest, save at Port 
Hill, on Richmond Bay, the largest harbor on the gulf. 
It is about ten miles in extent, within which is the Indian 
Reservation on Lennox Island, one of the group of six 
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that breaks the surface of the bay, occupied by certain 
of the Micmac tribe. An hour passed at this settlement 
will convince any person of the difficulty of realizing, in 
the civilization of the present, the savages of the past. 
Still another interesting spot should be visited from this 
point, George Island. This island is regarded as a ‘‘ curi- 
ous geological intrusion, composed of trap-rock and 
amygdaloid,” in the red sandstone of Prince Edward 
Island shores. 

Resuming the train, the region of numerous small 
villages of the Prince Edward Island French Acadians 
will be passed, just previous to the arrival at Summer- 
side. Here should be made a stop of a day or more. If 
in the angling season, the rivers Dunk, Hunter and 
Morell, that abound with salmon and trout, will afford a 
pastime for the man of the rod and fly. If an oarsman is 
of the party he will linger long, and leave with reluctance 
the splendid harbor with its beautiful islands, in whose 
waters he has doubtless found delight. If a sportsman, 
plenty of game, plover, snipe and duck will repay a free 
use of the gun. 

It was at Summerside that we found the most tempt- 
ing oysters, for which Prince Edward Island is famous, 
some of the finest varieties in the world being dredged 
in the surrounding waters. Badeque Bay, upon which 
Summerside is built, affords large quantities of these 
bivalves. They are appetizing and delicious, but medium 
and even small in size when compared to those taken 
from other waters. A salty flavor suggests their briny 
place of nativity and their habitation. The exportation 
of oysters, farm produce and live stock constitutes the 
chief industries of the inhabitants of Summerside. Years 
ago shipbuilding was extensively carried on at this town, 
it being the chief centre of the trade, but to-day it is an 
industry of the past. Less of the picturesque and more 
of a commercial air is found in Summerside than in al- 
most any other towns of the island. There are numer- 
ous substantial warehouses and well-built homes that 
suggest the thrift and ambition of tho inhabitants. 

While at Summerside the charming drives in the vicin- 
ity should be enjoyed. From almost any point pleasing 
harbor views, both north and south, can be found ; for 
hereabouts the island is the narrowest, and an hour's 
time, by carriage, will take one to Malpeque Bay, on the 
north side; for although a large portion of the island 
measures nearly thirty-five miles from shore to shore, 
there are three places, of which that just mentioned is 
one, where there is only a mile or two between the 
waters. : 

Should the route of the traveler cause him to leave the 
island at this point for the mainland, he will sail out of 
the harbor at early morning. It is to be hoped that it 
will be late in the season, as was our good fortune, with 
as clear an atmosphere as that through which we sped 
away. We looked back upon what appeared to be ‘‘a 
glorious jewel—an emerald with tints of sapphire and 
topaz hanging between blue sky and white surf below, 
and blue sky and white cloud above ;” red cliffs and 
headlands, upon which waves beat and lashed in cease- 
less musie—a never-ending overture to the shores about 
which they surge —reeeded as our vessel neared the 
New Brunswick shore ; white-breasted seagulls, repose- 
fully poising on the bosom of the zephyrs, floating with 
the current of the air. Nearing the coast, as the ap- 
proach to Point du Chéne was made, looking northward 
as far as the eye could reach, we descried numerous fish- 
ing villages, regarding which many curious and inter- 
esting legends are told, that to search for and to know 


| will repay myth-seekers, 
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From Summerside, distant forty-nine miles, is Char- 
lottetown, the chief city, and the seat of the Island Gov- 
ernment. At the time of the settlement of the first 
French emigrants, in 1745, it was known as Port la Joie, 
so tranquil and beantiful the harbor seemed. Charlotte- 
town is built upon a neck of rising land at the mouths of 
York, Hillsborough and Elliott Rivers, To the north are 
the lagoons of Tracadie Harbor, to the south the ocean- 
like expanse of Northumberland Strait. Thirteen thou- 
sand inhabitants are gathered within the limits of Char- 
lottetown. Numerous old-fashioned town pumps render 
picturesque the magnificent, wide streets, that are laid 
out at right angles throughout the city. These pumps 
furnish the entire water supply, the immense brick cis- 
terns that contain the water being continually filled from 
abundant and never-failing springs. 

Public buildings and private residences bound the 
well-shaded roadways and narrow sidewalks. In the 
business portions of the city first-class shops furnish, to 
the entire island, its drygoods and household necessities. 
Huge warehouses, and the bustle along the wharves, 
suggest Charlottetown as the principal port of shipment 
in the island; its chief articles of export consisting of 
fish, lobsters, eggs, potatoes and oats. 

About Queen’s Square are evidences of prosperity and 
activity. Here is the island’s most stately edifice, the 
Colonial Building, built of Nova Scotia freestone at a 
cost of nearly one hundred thousand dollars. The second 
floor of this building is occupied by the Halls of the 
Legislative Council and the House of Assembly. Upon 
the walls of the latter room hang the portraits of Prince 
Edward Island’s statesmen ; this second floor, also, con- 
tains the Colonial Library, where has been guthered a 
good collection of volumes relating to the topography, 
history and law of the Dominion of Canada and the 
entire British Empire. 

From the cupola of this building an extensive view of 
Charlottetown may be obtained, with the blue hills of 
Nova Scotia rising beyond the waters of the Strait. It 
was from this point, just after the golden haze had rolled 
away, of an early October morning that we looked upon 
fields, gorgeous in the sunlight; the green of grassy 
meadows, the golden ripened wheat, and the bright- 
tinted leaves of forest trees shimmered in its rays, and 
myriads of windows throughout the city reflected the 
dazzling brightness. The St. Dunstan Cathedral and the 
Convent of Notre Dame, the Prince of Wales College and 
the Normal School, the Jail, the Lunatic Asylum, also 
the Barracks and Drill Shed of the past, were taken in at 
aglance. To the west, on the outskirts of the city, over- 
looking the entire harbor, is the Government House, 
with its neighboring villas and gardens and conserva- 
tories. These stand embowered amid a dense growth of 
shrubbery, through which wide driveways lead within 
the hedge-surrounded estates. Back of the city, on a 
‘near hill, the Wesleyan College, and, a mile out of the 
city, the College of St. Dunstan, bespeak the educa- 
tional ambition and success of Prince Edward Island. 
All of these places should be visited, and the drives 
will afford one of the features of a stranger's stay in 
the city. 

“*Market Day ” at Queen's Square is the ever-repeated 
event of each succeeding week. A gala-day, if the stand- 
point be that of a stranger’s opinion. Within the Market 
House, shingle-covered, will be found one of the neatest 
and most generously supplied markets in the Canadian 
Dominion. Outside the building throng the country 
folk ; @ generous mixture of Irish, Scotch, Indian and 
French, clothed in quaint costumes characteristic of each 


nationality. They come, with their produce to supply 
the citizens, in antiyue two-wheeled carts, drawn by 
scrubby, quaintly harnessed ponies, while a single lum- 
bering ox oftentimes supplies the place that is usually oc- 
cupied by two of the same sort. Owing to the various 
languages spoken by the market-people, there is a com- 
mingling of curious sounds, or the use of strange signs, 
that will afford much amusement for the tourist. 
Occupying the space adjoining the Market House is 
the Post Office, a fine stone edifice, and the Custom 
House. Since the last visit of the writer to the island, 
these buildings, together with a number of banking and 
buiness houses, have been destroyed by a conflagration. 
Victoria Park is one of the chief beauties of Charlotte- 
town. Its grounds afford an extended view of the har- 


bor; mounted cannon seemingly guard its tennis-courts 


and cricket-grounds. Within this park natural lakelets 
spread their surface to the light, and picture the clumps 
of spruce and groves of birch-trees that grow upon their 
banks and form a shade to the carriageways that wind to 
the shore. 

Should good fortune so favor the tourist that his visit 
at Charlottetown occurs when the annual gatherings of 
the Caledonian Club are celebrated, he will witness a 
Highland scene, where the costumes of the different 
clans of old Scotland are displayed with the accompany- 
ing settings. 

Everybody who goes to Prince Edward Island visits 
Charlottetown, and every visitor at the metropolis goes 
to T Hill, from there to get a glimpse of the scenery 
outlying the city. They find a landscape without 
mountains or hills of any considerable elevation, but 
roliing lands, finely clothed with miniature forests, 
clearly defined hedgerows, and bright rivers—a pano- 
rama of nature’s painting. 

The drive to Pownal is a favorite with the people of 
Charlottetown. The hamlet presents few attractions, as 
it nestles in a hollow bit of country, the chief one being 
that it is a sort of terminus beyond a very beautiful land- 
scape that lies between Charlottetown and Pownal's 
quiet. We went there at the edge of the evening. The 
billowy road of hill and valley, over bridges and beside 
rivers, with its double row of luxuriant grass growing 
between the tracks of the wagon and the pathway of the 
horse, were flooded the entire distance with the rays of 
the setting sun. To the south, wind-filled sails in, the 
distance ran before the breeze; on the land side dun 
oxen, slowly dragging lumbering carts, were leaving 
their labors in the fields, while peasant-like laborers, 
seeking their homes, wound in and out among the trees 
and through the shadows, and over pebbly tracks of 
rivers, whose waters sought their freedom in the sea. 
It was a peaceful and beautiful scene. 

The night closed in before we reached Southport, 
situated opposite Charlottetown, across Hillsborough 
Harbor. We watched the stars as their twinkling grew 
more and more fitful in the frosty air. The lights of 
Charlottetown became visible; the harbor beacon upon 
Blockhouse Point flashed its friendly greeting to incom- 
ing craft; the restless, many-colored ships’ lights cast 
long rays far out upon the ever-powerful currents for 
which Hillsborough Harbor is everywhere noted. This 
arm of the sea was crossed on a very peculiarly con- 
structed steam-ferryboat, that affords hourly connection 
between Southport and Charlottetown. 

Previous to a final departure from Charlottetown, the 
wood-builded city—there are not stones cnough on the 
island to macadamize a dozen feet of roadway, all those 
used there having been imported from Nova Scotia, both 
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for building purposes and for paving a few of the princi- 
pal streets—other short drives or tramps should be made ; 
a line should be thrown for sea-trout fishing off the 
harbor, and sportsmen should hunt for the small winged 
game that may be shot in great quantities at the proper 
season. Acquaintance being made with some of the 
kindly and attractive inhabitants, an insight will be 
gotten, through their recitals, of Winter life in this ice- 
locked island, isolated from the outer world during the 
months of cold almost as much as its neighboring main- 
land on the north. Joined in close bonds by this semi- 
isolation, there is no lack of amusement, to which all 
alike lend a hand and a will with good results. The 
Winter, long and cold, commences in November. Sharp 
frosts and 
light falls of 
snow herald 
its advent. 
More and 
more intense 
the Frost 
King holds 
his reign un- 
til March, and 
that is almost 
a polar month. 
During six- 
teen or more 
long weeks, 
beneath an ice 
roof, sleep, in 
seeming peace 
and quiet, the 
weary Sum- 
mer -tossed 
waves. At 
this period 
little inter- 
course is ob- 
tainable _ be- 
tween the 
islanders and 
the outside 
world. Ordi- 
nary naviga- 
tion is sus- 
pended about 
the middle of 
December and 
resumed near 
the middle of 
April. During 
the ice-bound 
season communication is carried on with the main- 
land by the Northern Light, a steamship specially con- 
structed for a service that must battle with the ice. 
Wedge-shaped, and possessed of unusual resistive force, 
she plows her solid iron bow through ice many feet in 
thickness. In plan of construction the Northern Light 
is unique. She is possessed of immense strength and 
admirable fitness for the duties that she has to perform. 
The Dominion Government, to which the island was an- 
nexed in 1873, it having existed since 1769 as a separate 
government, has passed a law obliging this vessel to 
carry sufficient coal and provisions to supply a passage 
of three months’ duration for a limited number of pass- 
engers. Two months have been occupied in making 
one trip across this strait. It was accompanied by hard- 
ship and exposure alike to crew and passengers, among 
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which were several ladies. Supplementary to this steam- 
ship service are the small iceboats, that cross at the 
narrowest part of the strait between Cape Tormentine 
on the New Brunswick coast and Cape Travers on the 
island, a distance of nine miles. At long intervals these 
boats carry the mails. Each boat is constructed with an 
iron keel, that is used when floes of ice admit of drag- 
ging it along the surface, and it is rowed through the 
open sea if breaks in the ice occur. 

A visit to Georgetown, a shipbuilding and produce-ex- 
porting village, being contemplated, the tourist is advised 
to consider well, before deciding, the choice of making 
the journey by rail, or by carriage. If the latter method 
is selected, the decision will be repaid by seeing a iand- 
scape whose 
variety is in- 
describable in 
its pictur- 
esqueness. 

At George- 
town, the 
journey to 
Souris, sixty 
miles east of 
Charlotte- 
town, may be 
resumed. 
Thus the 
section on the 
line of the 
railroad, from 
Georgetown 
to Royalty 
Junction, will 
be omitted on 
the outward 
trip, but it 
will be tra- 
veled on the 
return trip to 
Charlotte- 
town. 

Settled by 
the French 
Acadians, 
about the 
middle of the 
last century, 
Souris re- 
ceived from 
them its pres- 
ent name, 
owing to the 
large numbers of mice with which the place was in- 
fested. Situated on a shallow harbor, within Colville 
Bay, the town is divided into Souris and Souris West 
by a river of the same name. A half-dozen red sand- 
stone bluffs bound the limit of the harbor, while a bold 
headland rises at the southeast. The harbor entrance 
is seldom closed by ice. 

Half a score of years ago, where not more than a dozen 
houses stood, to-day there is a village with more than 
two thousand inhabitants, composed for the most part of 
Highlanders. The Prince Edward Highland Railway 
having made this point the eastern terminus of their 
line, Souris has become a connecting post for steamers 
between Pictou, Nova Scotia, and Georgetown, Prince 
Edward Island ; also with the Magdalen Islands, and 
the French Island of St. Pierre-Miquelon. 
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THE MAIL-BOAT CROSSING NORTHUMBERLAND STRAIT. 


Owing to the absence of any newspaper in King’s 
County, the inhabitants of Souris look upon their town 
as the ‘‘hub of the universe,” the metropolis of the 
world. At the time of our visit to this section of Prince 
Edward Island, we listened to the story of a conversation 
that was held between two of the residents. One of the 
men had been to New York city. Upon his return to 
his hamlet home, he had rehearsed the impressions that 
he had received regarding the extent and magnificence 
of New York. A companion exclaimed : ‘‘ And now, is it 
as large as Souris, then ?” 

American enterprise and American capital would make 
of Souris a desirable Summer seaside resort. Its slop- 
ing, red, sandy, curved beaches afford fine bathing facili- 
ties. The blue waters tempt the linesmen to fish for 


the salmon that abound in this locality; life and move- 


ment are ever outside its harbor, in the fleets of dories 
that go forth each morning, to return at night laden with 
spoils gathered from the sea. A day or two will not be 
lost for the tourist who will go among the fisher-folk, 
and frequent their homes. Many rustic and primitive 
customs are retained ; homespun and homemade gar- 
ments clothe the families. Women work in the fields or 
toil upon the wave. Native Gaelic is the language 
spoken by the people, and the native tongue of the 
French is not forgotten, the language of the land of their 
adoption being spoken but brokenly and infrequently. 
Visiting the Souris Lighthouse, we distinctly saw 
Cape St. George, on the Nova Scotia coast, with its light 
guarding the northwest entrance to the Straits of Canso. 
Further to the east, the bold outline of the cliffs, on the 
Port Hood side of Cape Breton, lifted themselves from 
the sea. For hours we loitered about the spot. 


climbed to the Light, and from there obtained a little 
sketch of Souris, and a water-view to the south. The 
keeper’s good wife, coming in from her potato-fields to 
entertain us, invited us into her parlor, and made cheer- 
ful the room by a wood-fire for our comfort. Upon its 
side walls were gayly colored portraits of George and 
Martha Washington. 

“How is this? Washington in the home of a British 
subject ?” we asked. 

“Ab! I always had a friendly feeling for these 
Americans ?” she replied. ‘I think he did just right. 
I would have fought against the British if I had been 
him. I like the Americans. I was in the States eight- 
een years ago. There must have been a great many 
changes since then ; they have had so many fires.” 

Beyond Colville Bay Lighthouse, the way along the 
coast road to East Point affords enchanting scenery. 
A marine view, obtainable 130 feet above the sea-level, 
will repay a climb to where the friendly beacon of the 
East Point Lighthouse sheds its beams nearly one-half 
the distance that separates Prince Edward Island and the 
Magdalen Islands, fifty miles to the north. 

Returning to Charlottetown by rail, twenty miles from 
Souris, at St. Peter’s, on the north shore, as the train 
stopped to exchange freight an opportunity was afforded 
to enlarge upon our surprise at finding, across the sandy 
lagoon, a large brick Roman Catholic church, then just 
completed, having been modeled after an edifice in 
Canada, with architect and builder from Quebec. A 
prettier situation could not have been chosen, overlook- 
ing seven miles of graceful curves and low, red, far-stretch- 
ing beaches that skirt the bay. Two years had been em- 


We | ployed in its construction. It is a worthy monument to 
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re 


the energy of Bishop McIntire, of Prince Laward Island, Claim is made that Prince Edward Island was dis- 
and to the generosity of the islanders, all the money | covered by Cabot in 1497. It was visited by Champlain 


having been furnished by residents of St. Peter’s and by 
near settlers. 

Unfamiliar and interesting scenes of various sorts di- 
verted us as we continued our journey. There were 
novel methods employed for climbing steep grades, and 
sharp curves were rounded at a sufficiently moderate rate 
of speed to afford a full enjoyment of all the views along 
the route. Peasant life in France was suggested by the 
farm scenes that met our eyes almost the entire distance. 
Women gathered the harvest, they guided the plow, 
they cleared the rows. Sheep cropped the tender herb- 
age on the little hills, and cattle grazed amid the luxuri- 
ous clover and grasses. So slowly did we creep along 
that it was ten o'clock when we arrived at our hotel in 
Charlottetown. We had been on the road about nine 
hours, the distance covered being sixty and one-half 
miles. 


Of all Prince Edward Island the most desirable section | 


to be selected for a Summer home is that portion lying 
on the north shore. 
chief beauty of the island is to be found. Cruising 
about its harbors, the best impressions of the land will 
be obtained. Here the meadow-sward and young or 


ripening grain grow to the water’s edge and reflect them- 


selves in its depths. Bold headlands brace themselves 
as they fight the tempestuous waves that break upon 
their sandy red sides. There are beaches wide extend- 
ing that tempt lovers of the salt sea bath. There are 
hills and dales whose products of the earth yield goodly 
harvests. Sportsmen need not be idle. Here they can 
find an abundance of small game—wild geese, brant, 
duck, partridge, hare, woodcock, plover, snipe and other 
varieties. The rodsman will not be disappointed wher- 
ever he throws his line, for rich rewards in trout and 
other fish will crown his patient waiting. And those who 
seek for intercourse with the descendants of the Acadians 
will find them if @ visit is paid to Rustico and Tracadie 
in addition to Tignish, previously mentioned. At Tra- 
cadie and Covehead an element of Gaelic inhabitants will 
be found. Scotch Fort should have a passing call, where 
was erected the first church structure on the island, 
built by the French. Near the fort will be found a spot 
of interest in that it was the place of the original settle- 
ment of the English. 

From Charlottetown by carriage—not along drive—or 
from various points along the railway, the north shore 
can be easily reached. Hurrying tourists will do well not 
to leave the island without a brief visit to some of these 
attractive spots. Having once been to them, a desire 
will be created to return, and to make a long stay. 
Farmhouses will afford comfortable places at which to 
board, where good, substantial food will be furnished ; 
or at small hotels; or houses can be rented on moderate 
terms for brief periods. ° 

Prince Edward Island, with its health-giving climate, 
its natural beauties, its agricultural resources, its waters 
well stocked with finny tribes, its stock farms and its 
rapidly developing manufactures, will rank favorably with 
any other territory of equal extent in the Dominion. 
Large - hearted hospitality is a marked characteristic of 
the laboring classes, not less than of the most prosperous 
and cultivated inhabitants of the island. They are a 
people possessing large affection for and pride in their 
island home. Justly may this be so, for in addition to 
other virtues, Prince Edward Island has ‘not only no 
debt, but it has a balance to its credit at Ottawa of 
nearly a inillion dollars”! 


It is upon this gulf side that the ! 


on St. John’s Day, 1608. The island received the name 
L'Isle St. Jean, which name is still used by the French 
now inhabiting it. Together with the neighboring Island 
of Cape Breton, thirty miles distant, it fell into the 
hands of the English, and the name was Anglicized to 
Island of St. John, by which name it continued to be 
called until 1799. Out of compliment to Edward, Duke 
of Kent, subsequently the father of Queen Victoria, the 
name that the island now bears was given it during the 
period of his commanding the forces at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. An Act was passed November, 1798, in the 
Island of St. John, to change its name to Prince Edward 
Island. The Act was confirmed February Ist, 1799, by 
the King in council, and published by the Lieutenant 
Governor, Edward Fanning, June 13th, 1799. 


UNPUBLISHED POEM BY ROBERT BURNS, 
To THE PoTaro, 


GuIp een, my auld acquaintance ecronie, 
Im glad to see thee bloom sae bonnie. 
Of fruits and flowers there is nae monie 
Can mateb wi' thee; 
I question much if there be onie, 
At least to me. 


It’s now twa months since ye’ve been wi? us. 
As soon’s ye can come in and see us; 
Ye'll banish poverty quite frae us 
The time ye stay; 
And troth I hope ye winna lea’ us 
Till Whit Sunday. 


I) mak’ my braw young bouncing wencher. 
Place thee upon a bowl or trencher, 
Wi’ floods o’ milk as steep as Stinchar, 
In case I had it; 
Tl show thee fairly I’m nae flincher, 
When once I said it. 


Ye're now the poor folk’s bread and scone, 
And hungry meals ye gar stan’ gon 
Frae me to him that fills the throne 
O’ happy Britain; 
Baith young and old man, wife and wean, 
You haud them eating. 


A QUEER-TEMPERED HORSE AND HIS 
RIDER. 


I wave occasionally met with young gentlemen—verv 
young gentlemen—who affect to prefer a brute with a 
queer temper ‘‘ because he will do most work.” These 
pinafore riders ‘‘never find & horse too much for them,” 
etc. When I hear this, I set it down as of course that 
the speaker has never been on horseback a second time 
in his life, or at all events never mounted a second horse. 
It is digressing a little from the subject, but I cannot 
resist the temptation of mentioning an adventure I had a 
few years since with a jackanapes of this description. 
He overtook me one afternoon riding home from the 
city; he was mounted on a good mare, but with vice 
legibly written on her face. He was obviously uncom- 
fortable, and I advised him to dismount. ‘Oh, no! 
never liked a horse better; she is rather queer, to be 
sure, but I am riding her into order, for a friend who 
finds her too much for him.” Iwas not his nurse, so I 
said no more. Presently he dropped his stick ; I offered 
to hold the mare while he recovered it, but I found that 
he dared not dismount, as he could not be assured of 
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reseating himself. I foresaw the catastrophe ; no sooner 
had I given him his cane, than to show his courage, he 
applied it to his mare, and away she went like a bullet. 
To give chase to a runaway horse is the unkindest service 
in the world. I followed at my leisure ; the youth was 
going to a dinner-party, and I thought the worst that 
would happen would be his arriving in time to cook the 
dinner. At Islington, an old woman was flaring up like 
a fury ; an orange-barrow overturned, and oranges scat- 
tered to the winds, bespoke the nature of her provoca- 
cation ; she had escaped by a miracle. A hundred vards 
further, a costermonger’s cart showed symptoms of un- 
wonted distress—cabbages, carrots and potatoes strewed 
the ground, while the owner vented his indignant wrath 
in wishes that my unhappy friend might finish his career 
in the shades below. Misfortunes thickened as I traced 
his steps; a mob at Battle Bridge surround the toll- 
collector ; a good-natured attempt to close the gate had 
exposed his limbs to serious risk, though it had not saved 
his penny ; the man was quit for a bloody nose ; and a 
fishwoman for the trouble of washing her soles a second 
time. I followed in dismay. A quarter of a mile further, 
two stanhopes going in opposite directions had come in 
direct collision, four gentlemen were just recovering 
their legs, and gaping round in bewilderment at the 
sudden apparition of Tam o’ Shanter the Second ; their 
horses had taken fright at the clatter of the mare, and, 
emulating her good example, bolted too, and met in full 
career. At Tottenham Court Road the dandy’s hat had 
taken leave. I tracked its owner, guided by count- 
less accidents, till I arrived at Paddington, and there, 
emerging from a bed of savory slush, I found him! He 
was, in truth, well equipped for the hero of a drawing- 
room! He had pitched, headforemost, into one of those 
luscious quagmires which our road-sweepers sometimes 
accumulate at the roadsides. The mud formed a rich 
pomatum for his curly head ; the pillory could not have 
worked a more complete metamorphosis. 

‘*Carry the gemman to the pump !” was the general 
ery, and certainly his folly deserved it. I called a coach 
just in time to save him from friends and foes, for on re- 
tracing my route I encountered orange-women, coster- 
mongers, gentlemen and fish-fags, all in full ery, like a 
pack of beagles. 


THE PIG AS A PRESERVER OF THE 
PEACE. 


“Ksowrna the interest you take in matters connected 
with animal life,” writes a correspondent to a contem- 
porary, “I thought you might think the following worth 
inserting in your columns: Whilst walking by a farmyard 
recently I saw two gamecocks fighting, and, wishing to 
see the result, I staid to watch them. A pig was evi- 
dently doing the same, but, being of a more peaceful 
disposition than myself, he went to them and pushed 
them apart with his snout, evidently wishing to stop 
their encounter. He did this three times, but without 
having the desired effect, the cocks refusing to make 
peace; thereupon the pig walked up to them quietly 
and picked one up in his mouth, shook it violently, and 

.then put it down again, apparently none the worse for its 
rongh handling. After this very decided way, on the 
pig's part, of showing his disapproval of their proceed- 
ings, the cocks decided to end their battle. I think the 
above incident goes a long way to prove that the pig is 
not such a stupid animal as many people put him dow 
to be.” : 


IUCKY FRIDAYS. 


Tue secretary of the Thirteen Club furnishes some 
very interesting historical facts concerning the day of the 
week called Friday, which has heretofore been regarded 
by many persons as being particularly unlucky. These 
facts will controvert the vld superstition that Friday is 
an unlucky day. 

Friday, August 21st, 1402, Christopher Columbus sailed 
on his first great voyage of discovery. 

Friday, October 12th, 1492, he first discovered land. 

Friday, November 22d, 1493, he arrived at Hispaniola 
on his second voyage to America. 

Friday, Jannary 4th, 1494, he sailed on his return to 
Spain, which he reached in safety. 

Friday, June 13th, 1404, he discovered the Continent 
cf America, 

Friday, March Sth, 1496, Henry VIIT. gave to John 
Cabot the commission which led to the discovery of 
North America, 

Friday, September 7th, 1585, Melendez founded St. 
Augustine, the oldest town in the United States. 

Friday, November 10th, 1620, the Wuyfluwer, with the 
Pilgrims, made the harbor of Provincetown. 

Friday, December 22d, 1620, the Pilgrim Fathers made 
the final landing at Plymouth Rock. 

Friday, February 22d, 1732, George Washington was. 
born. 

Bismarck, Gladstone, and Disraeli were all born on 
Friday. 

Friday, April 8th, 1646, the first known newspaper ad- 
vertisement was published in the Jmperial Intelligencer 
in England. 

Friday, March 20th, 1738, Pope Clement XII. pro-. 
mulgated his bull of excommunication against the Free- 
masons. Ever since the allocution excommunicating 
indiscriminately all Freemasons, the Order has re- 
ceived an immense forward impetus in Italy, France, 
and Spain. 

Friday, January 12th, was born Charles the Bold of 
Burgundy, the richest sovereign of Europe. 

Friday, June 10ti, is the birthday of Spurgeon, the 
celebrated preacher. 

Friday, March 18th, 1776, the Stamp Act was repealed 
in England. 

Friday, June 12th, 1802, Alexander von Humboldt, in- 
climbing Chimborazo, reached an altitude of 19,2U0 feet, 
the highest that had then been attained, 

Friday, May 14th, 1585, Gabriel Fahrenheit, usually 
regarded as the inventor of the common mercurial 
thermometer, was born. 

Friday, December 25th, 1742, Sir Isaac Newton, the 
illustrious philosopher, was born. 

Friday, November 10th, 1543, Martin Luther was born 
at Eisleben, in the county of Mansfeld, in Upper Saxony. 

Friday, June 3rd, the first steam vessel that ever 
crossed the Atlantic, the Sur wenah, sailed from Savannah 
to Liverpool. 

The Great Eustern left the Irish coast to lay the At- 
lantic cable on Friday, and reached Heart's Content on 
Friday. 

George Stevenson, the father of railways, was born on 
Friday. 

Friday, November 28th, 1814, the London Jims, the 
first newspaper ever printed by steam, was printed. 


Ane the imaginary pictures one sees in the glowing 
coals an evidence that the fire draws well ? 
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IN THE TRACK 


GrtBert Senn had 
been drifting in an 
open boat for days ; 


how many days, for 
he had lost almost 
all account of time ; 
sometimes he felt as 
though his faculties 
were slowly leaving 
him, slowly drifting 
away from his brain, slowly 


nothingness, and making him 
an idiot or a madman. 
Then, fiercely as he had 
struggled for life, sternly as 
he had repelled death, much 
as he hated to give up all 
that he must give up, and 
die with the secrets he held 
untold to those who should 
know them, much as he hated to die and leave Elsie 
free again, and Walter Aldrich free to wed where he 
had already wooed and won (and he dreaded this more 
than all else), he still prayed that before his brain went 
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his heart might give up the battle of life; that though 
he died—he might die sane. 

Gilbert Senn had grown very weak. There had been a 
few biscuits in the boat when he had first had only this 
frail craft, and half filled with water at that, between 
him and eternity. He had eaten heartily, the first day— 
eaten more than was good for him, no doubt ; the second 
day he had had enough, barely enough, and had taken 
better care of his slender store than he had when it had 
seemed to him that twenty-four hours must bring rescue 
to a man whose boat drifted in the track of transat- 
lantic travel; the third day he had been hungry; the 
fourth day he had been starving ; the—but he had for- 


him to go back and count it all up from the beginning 
again. He only knew, as the long night dragged on, 
that he had had nothing to eat yesterday ; he was not 
sure of the day before that. He knew that all his food 
was gone ; he did not know how long it lasted or when 
he finished it. He tried to remember how long it would 
take a man to die of starvation ; he felt sure he had read 
about it some time—somewhere—but he had forgotten— 
forgotten — and— ; 

And, perhaps, it made no difference anyway, for he had 
forgotten when he began to starve. 

There had been several bottles of fresh water in the 
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boat at first. He believed he drank a yuart the first 
day, for there was a raging fever in his blood despite the 
icy water and the wintry winds. He thonght a pint had 
suflieed for his careful needs the second day. And then 
—that was all. He couldn’t tell what there had been 
since. He feared he had lost a bottle or two. It seemed 
as though he could remember watching one—or two— 
was it two ?—dritt slowly away from him, while he, help- 
less, without an oar. stretched himself over the side of 
the boat in a vain effort to get them again. Six inches 
away, these bottles which might mean all the difference 
between life and death to him ; a foot; two feet 5 three. 
Had it gone that way, or had he read such a horrible 
tale of hope falling strangled from the icy fingers of de- 
spair? He could not tell. He only knew that vesterday 
he had had only as much water as would have half 
filled a spoon; he only knew that he must have help 
soon—or die. 

A ship had passed him, not more than two or three 
miles away, just before night came on. He lad shouted 
until he was hoarse and tired; it had been of no use; 
they had not seen him; they had not turned in the least 
from their course. He had tried to rise up in the boat. 
He had found it impossible to do it. He had wept then, 
for the first time since his Jonely ride, cast away in the 
wet and cold, began. 

How dark the night was. But not darker 
future seemed to him. He almost believed he had given 
up all hope. 7 

He had sutfered much from the cold. But he was 
thickly clad, and possibly the boat, half filled with water, 
in which he had been obliged to lie and suffer, was better 
than a perfectly dry boat would have been. He could 
searecly meet death by freezing while in it. 

Dark! Dark and silent! Silent—all but the everlast- 
ing dash of the waters against his boat, which wonld not 
let him sleep—and the steady beat of the rain, which he 
caught in his clothing and greedily sucked np—and— 
and What was that ? 

A breeze among the pine-trees in his boyhood home, 
with his mother standing near him and singing a croon- 
ing song with a strangely monotonous beat iu the music ? 
No, not that. He woke from his dreamy faney to the 
awful reality of his loneliness—his hunger—his searecly 
half-satisfied thirst—and the fearful cold. 

He dozed again. He could not help it. He scarcely 
eared, Death was coming. He knew it. Ah, well ; he 
must die some time ; he—he had done kis tvst—he hed 
not altosether failed. He believed he was dying. He 
did not care. 

“Dear — old —Aldrich "—his voice faltered and the 
words came slowly—** I—I—did—wisely. Check—to——” 

And, as suddenly as slumber fell, wakefulness fol- 
lowed. What was the sound ? What was coming ? What 
was the awful clangor of machinery so near him ? What 
meant it all? Was he suddenly going mad—or—or—was 
fate coming back to finish what had been so thoroughly 
begun ? He was certain, after a little, just what it was. 
Just as an ocean steamer, driven at her utmost speed, 
had found the Homeward Bound in her way, and had cut 


her down, ent her in two, gone over her in the darkness 
‘sudden paralysis had chained his muscles with its cold 
/and erucl strength : 


of the night. and gone on without an effort looking to- 
ward rescue, so here came another, straight toward him, 
as swift and as merciless as the other had been. 

He shouted once shouted loud and Jong—shouted in 
the hope that his ery would be heard and the steamer 
stopped, and a boat lowered from her for the humane 
purpose of rescue. Then he dozed away into half un- 
Lnowingness again, Dying ? He did not doubt it. 


than his ; 
; ears of all on the Ocsan’s Own ? 
the sailor could think of nothing else so appropriate to 


' the price. 


if his soul's salvation. iustead of merely his life, had de- 
pended on his wakeful activity, he could not have paid 
He must have lost it. 

He shouted again. The lights of the 
vessel scemed almost above him. No answer; no ceas- 
ing of the machinery ; uo swerving to one side. And he 
slept again, in his half-delirious weakness, and dreamt a 
fantastic dream of home and mother. 

Again consciousness came back, slowly—reluctantly— 
imperfectly. He shouted again, more loudly and more 
madly than before. The steamer was upon him. He 
closed his eyes, but not to sleep—this time, this time he 
expected the merey of sudden death. 

The steamer went by. She did not quite touch his 
boat—not quite, though he lay so far under her side that 
the darkness seemed deeper and more gloomy than it had 
been before, thick and dense and damp as the clouds had 
been. She did not touch his boat, but the rushing, roar- 
ing swirl of the waters which she tossed aside struck it— 
rolled it—filled it--swamped it. 

Gilbert Senn found himself helpless in the sea, his 
boat gone from beneath him, his garments hampering 
him and resisting any movement he might have tried to 
make, the blanket he had thought himself so fortunate 


He woke again, 


jin having to wrap himself in, dragging him duwn like a 


pitiless demon—down—down—down. 
Is it any wonder that his despairing ery reached the 
Is it any wonder that 


call it as the name he had given it—‘ the ery of a lost 
soul"? 

He went down into the depths. He was down so long 
that he began to doubt whether he would live to come to 
the surface again ; and what if he did-not ? Why need he 
care? Was it not better, since he must die, that death 
be speedy ? 

He came up to the surface. The shoek of his over- 
turning and the deep plunge into the sea had driven 


; away his drowsiness and given him a temporary and ficti- 


tious strength. He loved life. There were many reasons 
--many unselfish ones—why he did not-wish to die. 
And, after all, does hope ever die ont while life remains ? 
Tean think of no more horrible crisis of danger than that 
in which Gilbert Senn found himself, unigss. it were the 
fire-walled vengeance to which, Samnel. ay man con- 
demned liimealt: but this castaway shook hianselt lovge ° 
from his blanket, cast off some of his garments, and -pre- 
pared to make as brave a fight—despite his Weakness 
and his almost certain hopelessness—as he would, ve 
done had the shore been in sight and a halt- “Septg of. men 
hurrying to his assistance. 

He did not shout now, for the sound of dies steamer'’s 
machinery had died away into silence ; he shut his eyes 
closely together ; ; he husbanded all lig strength, almost 
every breath. And then— 

“ Out with the bout’ shouted a voice, in the darkness, 
not far away—the voice of Prier, the detective. 

And how Senn shouted in answer! Ob, no, kind 
reader, you are too fast ; Senn did not shout in reply at: 
all. He only muttered, in a weak, complaining voice, 
while all his efforts ceased as completely as though a 


‘** Merciful God—is this the end ? 
Was it not enough that this man should drive me out 
from my life of happiness and usefulness and honor, 
making me a@ man ordside—outside of pity —outside of 
hope—outside of pardon—without thus driving me mad 
and mocking me as I die? Must Prier’s voice and Prier’s 


But j memory haunt my last moments of earth ?” 


THE 


‘-Ho-o-0-0 !”” came, Joud and clear, through the dark- 
ness, in Prier’s voice, and mingled with the sound of 
the long, sweeping dip of oars, as if in answer to his 
question, 

He shouted now. This time he answered. 

“ Ho-0-0-0-0 !” rang ont the call again, nearer than 
before. 

Down in the sea, with the water strangling him, and 
luis heavy garments seeming like lealen weights to drag 
him down, Senn heard this. He heard it—and he could 
not answer. He was drowning; he knew it. 
was so near—so near! (God's hand had been stretched 


down so close to his—the Divine Omnipotence so 


elose to the human weakness—and he could not do a 
thing to help himself. He conld pray—in his heart—for 
spe-dy rescue and a future ; he could thank God—in his 
heart —for the assistance which had so nearly reached 
lim. But he could do no more; he eould shout no 
more. Out from the here—intu the hereafter -he was 


going ~-going—go — 


He rose to the surface again —his only power an ability | 
to gasp for breath. The voices in the boat were very near | 


him-——very, very near. -An oar struck the water a foot 


from his hand—again, a yard away—again, further away | 


still. 

Did he ery out then ? He did not know ; he could not 
tell. 
last hope ; and hit he tried! 

There was a confused murmur in his ears, which grew 
int> a thunder whose sound scemed agony. Lights 
flashed before his eyes—flickered—faded—went out in 
utter blackness. And he knew no more. 

* * * 

When Gilbert Senn came to himself again he was on a 
comfortable couch in the cabin of the Qeeu’s Oven. 
His clothing had been removed ; he had been rubbed 
dry; and he was snugly wrapped in hot blankets. 
Friendly hands were rubbing him, tenderly but with a 
strong vigor which was strength-giving in its character. 
There was a grateful smell of brandy in the air of the 
cabin—or—or—was it a taste, in his breath and on his 
lips, instead of an odor? He believed it was. 

Gilbert Senn was weak, but the liquor had masked his 


* * 


weakness for a little time, aud some one stood at his side | 


with suitable food, hot and savory, realy to give him all 
that it was prudent to allow him to have at first. Senn 
was thirsty, but there was fresh water in plenty, with 
lumps of ice to grind between his teeth with pleasure in 
the slight effort required, or to suck with keen en- 
joyment of the effortless action. Senn had been sleepy, 
but that was all gone now —the fact being that they had 


worked over him for hours after his rescue, and that he | 


lin:l gone from the dangerous condition in which he had 
been when they found him—dangerous alike from his 
weakness, the result of hunger and thirst, and from his 
near approach to death by drowning—direc'ly into a re- 
freshing and dreamless sleep. He had remained in that 
sleep for hours, carefully watched and ten led by Prier 
and Gullens, as well as by all the others who could be 
spared from the management of the vessel. 
they were full of an emulation which spurred each to an 
attempt to do more for the rescued man than any other 
could do. 

Senn opened his eyes. The last rays of the setting 
sun — setting clear in a bright sky and behind the 
rounded rim of a smooth sea—fell across his hed. He 
had been saved from death in the darkness; he awoke 
to a realization of that fact in the light; counting to- 


And help | 


He knew that life depended on it; that it was his - 


One and all, | 
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the Dlessed period of saving sleep which had followed it, 
he had lost a day—a whole day—out of his life, and had 
gained his life thereby. 

Prier’s was the first face upon which his awakened 
glances rested. He put aside the food which an anxions 
friend—friend, albeit he had never seen Senn until last 
night—held ready for him; he motioned to those who 
were chafing his hands and limbs to stand aside; he 
beckoned to Prier to come nearer. The detective bent 
over him, 

“*T—I can never thank you enough,” murmured tho 
rescned man. ‘You have saved my life; you took me 
back from the gates of hopelessness when I was in @ tievlo 
mortis, I—I can never thank you enough.” 

“Don't speak of thanks, Senn,” said Prier, brushing 
the too-ready tears from his eyes with the back of his 
hand. 

‘But Imust. Iecan never make vou understand my 
thanks ; I can never repay you. Fate seems to have 
male my lite a strange one ; this last event is the strang- 
est of all; you are the second man—the second brave 
man—to save my life. I—I—if Teould only co as much 
for you as I mn 

“You would like to serve me?’ interrupted Pricr, 
stooping still nearer, and speaking earnestly. 

“IT would ; God knows I would,” replied Senn. 

“Well, you can; do one thing for me, and I will call 
your account more than syuared —I will call myself your 
debtor,” . : 

‘*T——” began Senn. 

But Prier raised his hand warningly. 

** Make no rash promises,” he said, solemnly ; ** make 
no promise until you know what I would have you do, 
I shall ask a hard thing of you—a very hard thing. 


| Listen to what it is before you pledge your word to 


do it.” 

“Very well. Iwill listen. Iam realy. What is it ?” 

“Tt is this. Let me ask you one question. You pro- 
mise to answer it to the best of your ability, and in honor 
and truth. Will you do that ?” 

“You trust my word ? Do you do that ?” 

“TI do.” 

“You believe in my honor ?” 

“Certainly I do. Will you answer my question ?” 

Senn lay in silence for many long minutes. His face 
was very pale. His eves were closed, and the tears 
found their way slowly from under their lids. His weak 
hands worked convulsively among the bedelothes. 

Prier waited long. He waited patiently. But at last 
he spoke again. 

“Will you answer my question ?” he asked. 
you promise to answer my question ?” 

Senn opened his eyes. He turned upon his side. He 
faced the detective. He raised himself upon his elbow, 
and looked Prier squarely in the eyes. 

Suddenly be stretched out his hand, and took that of 
the man who had saved his life, and to whom he had 
given the right to demand so much in return. 

“You have asked a hard thing, a very hard thing.” he 
said ; “quite the hardest thing it was possible for you 
to have asked, but—I will do it.” 

“You will answer my question 2° quericd Pricer, 

“Twill answer your question.” 

“Fully ?” 

“To the best of my ability, fully.” 

“On your honor as a gentleman ?” 

Senn scowled. A bitter smile crowded the scowl aw 
He searched the detective’s face earnestly, as thoreh 
feared some Lidden taunt— seme ball-vailed sagas 


“Will 
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But he did not find what he feared. His scarch satisfied | 
lim. He pressed Prier’s hand still more closely. 

“Yes,” he said ; ‘‘and thank you for the words. On 
my honor as a gentleman—so help me God!” 

Prier waited. Can you guess why ? Can you think 
how hard he found it to frame his own qnestion—how 
difficult it was to put it in words? After more than ten 
years of weary waiting and unavailing search he might 
have the key to the whole terrible mystery in his very 
hand. He believed he had. But suppose he had not ? 
Suppose he failed ? Suppose the fruit of the vengeance 
he hoped to pluek—aided by the answer given by Senn 
to the question he was about to ask—should be but a 
fair-seeming Dead Sea apple? Suppose the revenge be 
hungered for—the justice whose sweetness he so longed 
to taste—should turn to ashes on his lips? I can 
imagine, knowing his feelings, the emotions which must 
have filled the hearts of those to whom the fairies or 
gnomes or giants granted the power to make one wish, 
with the assurance that it should be granted—in those 
good old days before Science slew Myth, or History over- 
threw Legend and Tradition. 

Yes, Prier waited. I should have waited. Would not 
you have done so ? 

He looked Senn in the eyes. He began in a hesitating 
way, leaning down until his voice, emphatic and emotion- 
filled though his words were, was too low to reach avy 
other ears than those of Gilbert Senn. 

** Do—you—kaow—who— killed—Constance— Craig ?” he 
asked. 

‘Ts that your question, Mr. Prier ?” asked Senn. 

‘‘Yes, Mr. Senn, that is my question. Do you know 
who killed Constance Craig ?” 

The eyes of Senn never shrank nor faltered. His grasp 
on the hand of the great detective tightened a little, per- 
haps; it surely did not loosen. He lowered his voice, 


until the detective stooped nearer to catch his words— 


lowered it until Prier’s thoughts went back, involun- 
tarily, to the time he listened to the dying words of 
Matilda Webb. 

“« Yes, Mr. Prier, Ido know who killed Constance Craig,” 
was his answer. 

‘Ah !” cried the detective, his voice almost the snarl 
of some hunted wild beast whom the hunters have dared 
follow too closely and eagerly, and who is at last at bay ; 
‘*in God’s name, who was it ?” 

‘Mr. Prier,” said Senn, slowly, ‘‘ you asked me to an- 
swer one question ; I promised, at what a cost of pain 
and doubt and ‘agony of soul I will not ‘try to tell you, 
that I would answer it. You asked your question, and I 
hive answered it; I have answered it truly. We are 
square, now, by your own proposition. J shall tell no 
more,” 

“You shall,” shouted the detective; ‘you shall, 
by -—” 

“No, sir ; I will not.” 

“Tsay you shall ; you shall, or I—” 

“Mr. Prier,” said Senn, quietly, ‘‘I am in your power. 
Iam weak. Iam scarcely more than alive. Iam hun- 
dreds of miles from land. You are surrounded by men 
who are in your employ, and who will, I presume, do 
whatever you may tell them to do. But, I have answered 
your question—and I am done. I shall not be coaxed 
nor frightened into telling more.” 

“But I will know who killed Constance Craig.” 

“Yes,” sadly ; ‘‘I presume you will. But I will not 
tell you.” 

“You would have told me, would vou not, if that had 
been my question ?” 


“‘Certainly, for I had promised.”’ 

“And you knew I might ask that ?” 

“T did. I took that risk.” 

“And you will not tell me now ?” 

‘‘Never. Ishall take no risks again. I have settled 
with you, on your own terms. I shall do no more.” 

‘*Gilbert Senn, Iam an honest man—and not an un- 
generous one. I admire you, and not least of all fer 
your action in this matter. It is true that you are in my 
power ; but you are my guest, and the laws of hospitality 
are sacred. It is true that those about me are in my 
service, and that my call would fill this room—empty at 
this moment except of us two—with men willing and 
anxious to do my bidding. But I shall not call them iu 


to do other toward you than kindly and friendly service, 


and——” 
“T thank you,” said Senn, brokenly, extending his 
hand again ; ‘‘I have no doubt I wronged you in saying 


what I did. I beg you will believe me when I say I never. 


for moment imagined you would do what my rash 
words seemed to indicate. Will you pardon me ?” 

“Yes, I pardon you—fully and freely. But is there no 
way in which to shake your resolution? Is there no 
condition ——” 

‘Yes, there is one way; there is one condition. Bind 
yourself to grant one demand of mine, and I will tell you 
who killed Constance Craig.” 

“You will ?” 

“On that condition, I will.” 

“T bind myself ; I promise.” 

‘‘Will you swear it ?” 

“Twill. Ido. What is the condition ?” 

“« That you will never, directly or indirectly, turn private 
vengeance, or public justice, or even the suspicion of any one, 
toward any person bearing the nate @ of Senn ad 

The detective laughed. 

“¢ Your condition is easy, very easy,” he said ;‘*I don't 
know what the world may say, though I fancy I know 
how almost universal the harsh and unjust judgment 
against you has been, and is, and will be, but I ex- 


onerated you from the time of your acquittal. Your 


condition is easy.” 
“You accept it, then ?”’ 


“T do.” 

“And bind yourself to it and by it.” 

“T do.” 

‘Very well. Then I will answer any question you 
may ask.” 


‘“Will you? Who killed Constance Craig ?” 
© Elsie Barron-Senn,” said her husband. 
My dear reader, what do you think of that ? 


CHAPTER XXV. 
PICKED UP—ON THE OCEAN. 


A sunny day, overhead, but with low-lying clouds 
along the horizon, which promised a rainy night. The 
Pond Lily (somewhat in advance of the steamer on which 
Miss Lurline Bannottie took passage from New York for 
Liverpool, as you may remember,) hurrying toward the 
east. Another steamer, of another line, a half-dozen miles 
or so to the north, doing her best to win in the race the 
two rivals were running. 

Or—since it may be true that ocean steamers do not ruce 
—T'll restate the matter: The Pond Lily and another 
steamer were going east at a very rapid rate, some four 
or six miles apart, and the passengers on each were gath- 
ered on the decks, anxiously watching the progress, each 
of the other. Some seemed a little nervous and fearful, 
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a large number secmed exhilarated, and a few were talk- 
ing seriously of bettiug on the result of the—I almost 
wrote race, but suppose wo say (rip! 

It made a great deal of difference to the actors in this 
history of the mem outside—his friends and his foes:—that 
Lurline Bannottie did not find it convenient to return to 
Europe on the Pond Lily; that she sailed from New York, 
at the time she did, instead of from Boston at about the 
time the Pond Lily took her departure from New York : 
aud that in the—the—(if 1 can’t say ‘reece? and if trial 
of speed is improper, let me write something which will 
pleasantly and not too suggestively cover the case) the 
comparison of rates of trare!, the Poad Lily was at the 
south and tho other steamer at the north of the strip of 
water which lay between them. Tor it might have been 
unpleasant for Captain Dennis to pick up th? fruits of his 
—shall we say indiscretion, or shall we use a harsher 
‘orm ?—out aé sen. 

The northernmost vessel of the two suddenly stopped. 
The officers of the Pouwd Lily looked through their 
glasses, I doubt not, in a laudable effort to determine 
why the other steamer had stopped in her course, and 
more especially if she ran up any signals of danger or 
distress. If Tain correct in this supposition, they failed 
to find out anything. No appeal for help floated out 
upon the air. ‘There was no voiceless call for aid. As- 
sistance was not asked. The Pond Lily's captain could 
seareely have seen, from the position he ocenpied, and 
perhaps would not have nnderstood if he had seen it, the 
boat which was lowered from the other vessel, and which 
was pulled away toward the north as fast as strong arms 
could propel it. He certainly could not have seen the 
tiny speck below his horizon, for if was on the very rim 
of the other vessel, on which a dot of white waved and 
Leckoned—mute signal of a desperate need. 

And so—the wheels of the ponderous inachinery of the 
Pond Lily Aid not stop ; their speed did not lessen ; her 
course did not change ; she went lier way ; she went 
below the castern horizon, and out of sight. Since slic 
and her captain went out of our story, some time since, 
Tam glad she is gone. T hope T shall not soon feel that 
lowe the reader an apology for letting her even sail in 
sight of us. 

They pulled the boat from the other steamer with a 
sturdy will. And, though the distance was a great one, 
the time was not long befere they were by the side of the 
object of which they had gone in search—a pitiful object 
surely. Tt was the side of a heavy, rongh box, never a 
part of a vessel, and of such a character that one could 
not guess what use it had ever been put to on shipboard. 
Fastened to it, by a ramrod from a rifle, was a piece of 
white cloth—rageed and tattered—which had been torn 
from a man’s shirt. And on this tiniest of rafts, so small 
and frail that the waves beat over it constantly, so small 
that it alforded only the support which life demanded, 
and none of the protection which its occupant needed, 
so small that two men must have drowned had they 
attempted to trust their lives to it, was a man. 

They thonght him dead, at first, so pale and still was 
le, and imagined that the belt which fastened him to 
the raft so rudely extemporized had only served to 
keep him afloat—a corpse, waiting until the sea should 
cive up its dead before he could tell his story, but kept 
from the rest which even the bodies of the dead seem to 
niutely crave, with neither sods upon his breast nor the 
rolling waves above him. 

They were mistaken, The man was not dead. Hunger 
and thirst had done more against his hopes than they 
had in the ease of Gilbert Senn, notwithstanding the fact 


that his rescue preceeded that of Senn by twelve hours, 
and that Senn was cast away upon the ocean a half-day 
longer than he. The oars of the rescuing boat touched 
the frail raft, and the man looked up at them aud 
smiled. 

“You were in a bad tix, friend,” said the officer in 
charge of the boat. 

“Yes. In fact, Tia in a bad fix vet. I guess T can't 
do much to help myself ; vew ll have to lift me o!f of 
this thing, and haul me into the boat.” 

“All right; well do that. I'll venture to say you 
will have a new experience to relate when we get you 
warm and refreshed.” 

“T guess not; I've been cast away before.” 

“Indeed ?” 

“Oh, yes. I've followed the sea nearly all my life, 
and I’ve had several—several narrower escapes than this 
bids fair to be.” 

By this time they had him in the boat, well covered 
up, and his head resting in the lap of the oflicer whe had 
rescued him. 

“Pull away. men.” said the officer, 

And they pulled for the steamer as earnestly, at least, 
as they had pulled away from her a short time before. 

“*May I have a drink of water ?” asked the resened 
man, ; 

‘*Poor fellow !" said the officer, “IT wish I had it for 
you. You shall have it as soon as we reach the steamer. 
You are very thirsty ?” 

“Very. But I’ve been troubled worse before.” 

“And you're hungry ?” 

“Ravenously so. I am starving. But I've suffered 
more than this.” 

“Weak, too, terribly weak 2" 

*SOf course, and-——" 

“And you'd better not talk.” said the officer, with a 
smile. , 

‘Better not talk ? T tell you I will talk. Do you 
know how long Uve been floating around here without a 
soul to speak to 2” 

“No. How long is it ?” 
“T don't know myself. 
my reckoning. 
to talk now. 

have ” 

“Well 2?” suggested the officer, when the pause had 
lasted for some time. 

“Never mind,” said the reseued man; ‘TIT was think- 
ing of an inquisitive old fellow who was coming to visit 
me. Toran away from him.” ‘ 

“Ran away from him.” 

“Yes, in my yacht.” 

“Tn a vacht? And at this time of year ? 
tipped over in a storm, I suppose ?” 

“No, sir, I didn’t. I’m no fool in the management of 
a vessel, can tell you. I felt as safe, and I was as safe. 
too, as far as anything of that surt was concerned, as I 
would have been on Jand.” 

“Well, what did happen 2” 

“We got cut down in the night. Some one ran an 
ocean steamer squarely over us. I think the yacht was 
eut clean in tyo and went straight to the bottom. I 
never saw one of the crew after we were struck, and I 
suppose they went straight to tlre bottom, too.” 

“Yon were the only one who escaped, then 2” 

“Tthink so. The man T was training came to me, 
and-——"" 

«The man you were training What do you mean 2” 

** My private seeretary. I ealled Lim, though the name 


T think I have somehow lost 
But it’s heen a good while. Iam going 
I don't think it would bore me now to 
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was given in sport instead of in sarnest. He was a young 
fellow I'd taken a fancy to, though he was under a cloud 
and hadn't many friends ; and thinking I'd test the stuff 
that was in him, before I made him the friend and com- 
panion I intended he should be, I took him with me on 
this voyage, and a 

«© And you may tell the rest another time,” said the of- 
fieer ; ‘here we are at the vessel's side, and you need 
food and drink and rest before you try to talk any more.” 

It was an hour later. The steamer was again upon her 
way. The new passenger was installed in comfortable 
quarters, and had been given food and drink in plenty. 
He had been made a hero of by the other passengers, al- 
though most of them were compelled to indulge in their 
hero-worship at a distance, as the captain promptly for- 
bale his being disturbed and annoyed in his weak and 
stufering condition. But, at the end of an hour after the 
time of reaching the steamer, the waif of ocean asked for 
the young officer who had had personal charge cf the 
party to whom his rescue was due. 

The oftieer came. The man he had served held out his 
hand, 

“My name is Jasper Jalinway,” he said, “Sand = have 
sent to ask for you for three reasons; first, I want to 
thank you for the part you had in my rescue ; second, I 
want to know the name of the man who took me into the 
boat ; and third, since you seemed interested in my story, 
I want to tell you the remainder of it—that is, the re- 
mainder of the story of my being shipwrecked.” 

“«My name is Bolton,” said the young officer, taking 
the extended hand ; ‘there is no necessity for thanks, as 
I was only doing my duty ; but your story was interest- 
ing, and, if you will promise to lie still and not over- 
exert yourself, and to stop if I see it is wearying you, I 
sliall be glad to hear the rest of it. You were speaking of 
the gentleman you called your private secretary. I think 
you expressed a hope that he had been saved ?” 

“No. I dare not have such a hope. Tonly said he 
came to me, after the stroke which destroyed our vessel. 
I will tell you all about it.” 

“Yes, please do.” 

«T was in tho cabin when the disaster ocenrred, I was 
cleaning 4 rifle; an ammunition-belt was buekled about 
my waist, and I had a ramrod in my hand ; I suppose it 
isn’t necessary to tell you, after the part you took in say- 
ing me, that without the one to use in fastening myself to 
the raft on which I escaped, or without the other on which 
to raise the signal you saw and answered, my story would 
be very different from what it is.” 

“Very different indeed,” said Mr. Bolton. 

Mr. Jahnway winced a little at the tone in which Mr. 
Bolton had spoken. 

“JT don't mean that I should have died,” he said ; “I 
only mean that the manner of my rescne would have been 
ditferent.” 

“T understand you. You are not willing to admit that 
vou might not have been saved ?” 

“T—don’t —know—exactly. At any rate, T was saved, 
and, as I’m not in a philosophical mood to-day, PH go 
back to my story.” 

“Yes. Let me hear the story.” 

“The steamer struck us amidships, cutting our vessel 
in two. Iwas thrown into the sea, falling out at one 
side of the cabin, where it was cut entirely open, and 
fortunately falling clear of the splintered wreckage which 
was, I fear, the cause of the death of more than one of 
my brave crew. I went down, of course, and I think 
withoat making a sound, though of that Iam not sure, 
And if any one of the crew, any o.e of all those with me, 


except my private secretary, made a sound or eave a sien 
of life, it must have been when I was down ia tuat first 
wild plunge in the sea.” 

“That was the end for them, then 2” 

“Tt seems so. T suppose most of them were dragged 
down, without a chance to make a manly strugele for life 
--drowned like rats in a trap.” 

“And vou? What happened to yon when you camo 
to the surface ?” 

“Tt was a night of pitchy blackness. I could see no- 
thing. Icould hear nothing but the sound of the tei- 
pest and the work it was doing with the waters. Dut, 
full of that instinct which prompts a man to try to save 
his life, no matter how great his danger may he, I struck 
out and tried to swim. Almost as soon as I began my 
hand came in contact with something ; I found it would 
support me, and I clung to it without making any ex- 
amination of it until after I had rested a little and recov- 
ered my breath and some of my courage. Then I felt it 
carefully all over; it was the substitute for a raft on 
which you found me to-day, the side of a box in which Tf 
had taken certain supplies for my yacht, voyage, and 
which had, fortunately for me, been broken up by the 
same blow which destroyed the Momemard Bound. This 
side of the box was, so I found, still strong and unin- 
jured. The boards which formed it were strongly cleated 
together with thick pieces placed crosswise. In two 
places the bosrds were far enough apart, the cracks wide 
enough, to allow the passage of the belt I wore. I passed 
the belt through the cracks, and attached it to my cloth- 
ing. I had the ramrod still in my hand when T came to 
the surface, and I had discovered a number of nail-holes 
in the boards, and had thought of the use I could make 
of one of them and the ramrod and a strip tern from my 
shirt, when the wind was not too strong, as a signal of 
distress, So I had carefully kept the ramred while I 
fastened myself to my raft, and I found a string in 
one of my pockets with which I secured it beyond the 
possibility of losing it.” 

“T sce. You were fortunate. 
you felt reasonably safe ?” 

“Tam not well enough acquainted with vou, Mr. 
ton, to know whether that is intended to be sareastice or 
not. But I assure youn I did feel reasonably sate.” 

“And knew yourself to be fortunate ?” 

“Yes, fairly so; relatively speaking, very much so.” 

“You are plucky.” 

“Thope so. My training in the school of experience 
has taught me to be. Of course I was not as fortunate as 
I might have been—if I had had my boat, for instance.” 

“You had a good boat ?” 

“ An excellent one, and we always kept a small supply 
of food and water aboard her, as well as blankets and 
extra clothing. This was for the purpose of being ready 
for an emergency.” 

“And when the emergency came——” 

Mr. Jahnway laughed. Now, he could afford to. 

‘“*When the emergency came, matters shaped them- 
selves as they usually do. Iwas glad enough to let the 
boat go with the blankets and clothing, the food and 
drink, and be glad and happy and thankful that life was 
left me.” 

“The boat was lost, then ?” 

“T suppose so. I have never seen it since.” 

“And your private secretary? What of him? You 
have not forgotten your promise to tell me of him ?” 

Jahnway sighed. The tears came into his eyes. 

“T have not forgotten,” he replied ; “TI have not for- 
gotten, But, somehow, it is harder work to speak of it 
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than I thought it would be. I had fastened myself to 
my raft; I had secured my ramrod ; I was beginning, in 
the darkness and silence, to plan for the future, for the 
new day which was coming, when a ripple stirred the 
waters near me, a ripple which I knew was not made by 
the forces of nature and night, having their way with the 
sea. I strained my eyes in that direction, but I could 
see nothing. Idid not speak, for I did not think of the 
sound as being made bya swimmer. And then—without 
warning —a hand was laid upon the edge of my light 
support, almost on my own hand. 

““«Thank God ! said a fervent voice. 

“‘Tt was the voice of my private secretary. 


‘* Then the raft, unable to bear a double weight, went | 
| been for that. 


under. He let go. We came to the surface again, I on 
my raft, he, so I judged by the svund, floating on his 
back, and holding on to the raft enough to prevent the 
waves from drifting us apart, while he did not use it in 
the ieast to assist in supporting his weight. 

““¢Who is it ? he asked. 

“T told him. 

“*God bless you,’ he said, ‘and keep you; if I live, I 
shall never forget when you took me in and trusted me 
when all the world was against me.’ 

‘«*T only did what was right and honest,’ said I, ‘and 
I relied greatly on the recommendation you brought me.’ 

“T_T know; but you did much, so much. You 
made life bright again ; you made a future possible. If 
I die, and you escape, tell them all—all —that I was inno- 
cent. And now, this raft—big enough and strong enough 
to save one—cannot save two; and so, good-by.’ 

““*Hold on!’ I cried. ‘You shall not leave me so. 
We will both remain here by the raft, and take turns in 
resting by its aid.’ 

“© No,’ he replied, ‘I will not doit. I would not con- 
dempn you to death, even if it would save myself. There 
may be something floating near us, in the darkness, by 
which I can save myself.’ 

‘He held out his hand to me, feeling gropingly in the 
darkness for mine. I cculd not see him, but I can feel 
that warm pressure on my fingers yet. 

*«*Good-by,’ he said, suddenly ; ‘good-by, and God 
bless and keep you.’ 

‘‘He swam away from my side, the long, vigorous 
sweep of his arms giving audible evidence of his earnest- 
ness of purpose and the quiet determination of his 
self-renunciation. I did not speak. I could not.” 

‘“*And you heard no more ?” asked Bolton. 

‘‘And I heard no more. Not a ery from those lips of 
truth and kindness; not a stroke from those vigorous 
arms, after the time they swam out of my hearing.” 

‘And you saw nothing of him in the morning ?” 

“Nothing.” 

‘Nor of the wreck ?” 

“No.” 

* Well, I think you never will.” 

“T fear it.” 

‘‘And your private secretary stood his test nobly.” 

“‘Grandly; perfectly.” 

‘“‘He was a noble man.” 


“« Was? Oh, my God, can it be? Was? I fear you 
are right. And the world can ill afford to spare such 
men as he.” 


‘You are right. But what of his trouble? You spoke 
of a shadow on his life; what was it 9” 

‘* He was accused of a terrible crime.” 

“Yes.” 

‘*And arraigned and tried for it.” 

“T see. And condemned, I suppose ?” 


‘No, he was acquitted—by the jury. The world pro- 
nounced him guilty, and made him an outcast.” 

“And you, his friend, still trusted him, and took him 
into your service, and cared for him, and made a fair 
test of his character, full of faith as to what the result 
would be ?” 

‘“*No, I had never seen nor heard of him until after 
his trial.” 

“But your goodness of heart went out toward him in 
his trouble. I suppose the one who had been most 
instrumental in bringing him to trial followed and per- 
secuted him to the full extent of his powers ?” 

‘No; on the contrary, he gave him a letter of recom- 
mendation. I should never have hired him if it had not 
The man who brought him to trial was 
his second best friend in all the world, if I—who gave 
him home and employment—may modestly call myself 
his best one.” 

“‘And what was his crime ?” 

“Well, there was a woman 

“Yes,” said Mr. Bolton, drily ; ‘‘ there usually is.’’ 

“And he was accused of ——” 

Mr. Bolton shrugged his shoulders. 

‘*T don’t think we need waste our time over that,” he 
said ; ‘‘it is one variety of the same old story as has been 
acted out, over and over again, ever since God put men 
and women upon earth and dared trust them with one 
another and one another’s happiness.” 

“Not quite, Mr. Bolton ; he had never known her.” 

‘‘ Are you sure ?” 

‘Positive. He had not even seen her. 
killed, and——” 

‘Killed ? Murdered ?” 

“ Exactly.” 

‘*And he was tried for it ?” 

‘* He was.” 

“Mr. Jahnway, if your story is true, he never, never 
did it.” : ; 

“My story fs true, and you are right ; he never did it. 
But it wrecked his happiness, and hus cost him his life!” 

Picked up at sea! Saved from a terrible fate! Seen 
when the chance was slightest—when a difference of a 
single mile would have turned the scale against you, per- 
haps for ever—when a less painstaking man on the look- 
out, or a man with less acute eyes, would have passed 
your signal by, thinking it the foamy crest of a wave, or 
the glint of the sunshine on the white slant of some 
seabird’s wing—saved, when a less vigorous constitution 
might have left your eager rescuers nothing to find but 
an unavailing sigual floating above the deed. 

Saved, Jasper Jahnway ; are you saved ? 

Shall you thank God for what He has done for you, or 
is it better to pray that He will do more wonderfully yet ? 

Saved ! There is that coming into your life which may 
make it a charity to write no harsher word against it 
than lost. Be prudent; be watchful; be vigilant. It 
would be so terrible, O man who has braved the horrors 
of shipwreck not once only—nor twice—nor thrice— 
to have to sit down in the darkness some night, with a 
lost soul, despairingly regretting that you were picked? 
up at sea. 


” 


And she was 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
PICKED UP—IN LONDON. 

As soon as Lurline Bannottie was safely at sea she 
transferred the money and diamonds from Mr. Lyman’s 
valise to her own. She knew the possession of that old 
valise was only a little thing--an unimportant thing— 
but she knew that little things were sometimes liable to 
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She did not mean to 
life be fraught with 


develop and grow into great ones. 
let this reiie of Samuel Lyman's 
danger to hers, 

When the valise was empty. she 
put in various articles which were 


filled it again. She 
almost valueless, and 
very heavy. 
valise, so that the water might enter freely; she was cave- 
ful that the holes shonld be so small that the articles 
used to weigh it conld not eseape throngh them: she 
was not going to run the risk of having that valise found 
floating anywhere on the broad Atlantic. Think how 
strongly she built for safety; think of the walls of 
ceution and cunning she erected against danger and sus- 
picion ; think of her art and her skill! Wonderful ! 
Wonderful ! 

Aud yet—think of the trivial echanees against whieh 
she provided : Suppose Tyman’s valise found and iden- 
tified, who could say that she had ever had it in her pos- 
session ? Suppose it proved that she had had it in her 
possession, who could guess that it lad contained the 
money from the Boomville Bank, or that her ownership 
of it bezan in foree, and on the night when Samuel Ly- 
man walked the fiery path of torture to the détris-heaped 
fields of oblivion 2? Suppose the valise picked up at all, 
who would be likely to lave any curiosity regarding its 
owner? Who wonld be Hkely to think of it as belong- 
ing to some one who had met /és death by the power of 
fire instead of by the might of water ? To whom would 
the knowledge that it had been the property of Samuel 
Lyman give any further doubts or wonderings ? Sup- 
pose the valise left to float on the waves of the sea, how 
many chances in a million were there that it would ever 
be seen again by any human eve? How many in a 
billion that any human hand would ever touch it? The 
eye of God would wateh it ; the Hand in whose hollow 
are all the waters of all the seas wonld hold it. Would 
not that be all ? 

But Lurline Bannottie was careful, very careful. She 
brought the weighted and perforated valise wp on deck, 
one nirht, concealed under the thick folds of her heavy 
shawl, She waited until no eye saw her, except the All- 
secing Eve which never sleeps. She cast the valise over- 
hoard, and the waves seemed to reach up for it, as 
though anxions to drag it down into the depths of the 
sea, and cager to conceal her secret from the handsome 
woman who leaned over the vessel's side and looked 
cown at them. 

Well, Lurline Bannottie, yon have done well! The 
crime against Samuel Lyman’s life and against Elsie 
Senn’s property shall never come home toyou, But—you 
must not forget that there are other things, other serious 
things, against the penalties for which, even from a 
human standpoint, you have not so cleverly provided. 
You must not forget that she who tells another her 
wishes and her deeds—tells the world. You must not 
forget that she who writes down what she has done— 
proclaims it as though from the housetops. And-—yon 
must not forget that beyond human laws, human acute- 
ness, and human justice—there is God ! 

Miss Bannottie’s journey was a pleasant one. She ar- 
rived in London safely, found ways in which to dispose 
of the diamonds—and withont arousing suspicion on the 
part of the gentlemen who had her London business in 
their eharge, and invested the money she had brouglit 
from New York, as well as that received for the diamonds 
and for some bonds and other securities which she dared 
scll. As fer the rest of the securities which Mr. Lyman 
had stolen from the great safe in the Boomville Bank. 
and which she had stolen from him—the securities which 


She cut small holes in the sides of the ; 
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could not be safely offered for sale —she burned «iin. 
No matter to her if they were of no use to her; no matter 
if they represented fortunes to those to whom they bes 
longed ; no matter if the return of them would have 
been easy—and not very unsafe ; no matter. She would 
not trouble herself to do even a partial charitable justice, 
She burned them. 

Miss Lurline Bannottie was now rich. She had told 
those who cared for her interests in London (for a liberal 
compensation. of course) that a friend—a distant relative, 
T believe she said—had died in the United States. She 
showed her cautious ingenuity by giving him a name 
which was new to them; +s new to them as to herself; 
and she located him and his business in a thriving city 
which isn’t down on the maps, and for the name and 
some account of which you would look vainly in any 
gazetteer with which Iam acquainted. In her story for 
Mrs, Seun—for Miss Bannottie intended to take no risks 
by having to invent her explanations on the spur of the 
moment—her recently deceased friend had lived in some 
unheard-of place in Scotland. Miss Bannottie was rich ; 
she had over a million of dollars invested in London. 
She and Mrs. Senn, née Miss Elsie Barron, had been such 
firm friends for so many long years, that it was fortunate 
—though, perhaps, no more fortunate than strange—that 
she had become rich enough for both (as the other's 
father, and, later, herself, had been rieh enough fer 
both), at just this time. For, long before Lurline Ban- 
nottie reached London on her return journey from Ame- 
riea, the cable had flashed the news of the burning of 
Barron’s Boomville Bank to the shores of the Old World. 
It had been the hard task of Walter Aldrich, in the ab- 
sence of the dead-and-gone Lyman, to send the terrible 
story of her misfortune to his lost love—the story that 
she was a beggar ! 

A begear, did I say ? Worse than that! The story that 
besides her own losses there was more than a half-million 
of money for which she was morally—at least —held. and 
toward which she would not have a penny to offer ju 
payment, 

Fortunate, wasn’t it, that Miss Bannottie dad inherited, 
at this crisis in the ite and needs of Mrs. Senn, a sum of 
money that would enable her to offer her old friend the 
means to be gencrously just. and still leave luxury aud 
ease for Doth ? 

Tortunate 2? Bah! 

Miss Bannottie had been in London a week. Her busi- 
ness was all done. Her money was all securely invested, 
and in such away as to give her a very large income. 
She was very well satished with herself and with tha 
world. She even felt Mack/ut—thankful for dangers 
passed and benefits bestowed, though, as I do not believe 
in the idea of a personal Devil, I don't exactly under- 
stand to whom er emotions of thankfulness went out : 
bad as she was. I scarcely think she would have dared 
rise to the height of blasphemy it would have been for 
her to lave taken ‘Thank God’ upon her lips. 

In London a week. And to-morrow Miss Bannottie 


was going to leave for Naples. 


She was slowly walking home—that is, to the hotel she 
called home—through the gloom of an early evening in 
London, with the atmosphere growing more and moro 
full cf fog. She did not mind the darkness—she was 
used to that, you know ; she did not care for drifting 
mist and floating fog ; she was quite sufficient unto her- 
self, this quiet and sclf-possessed young woman of tho 
world, and as much at home in London as in Naples; 
as much at home in the streets as she wonld have been in 
a palace; as much at home in the night of the world's 
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metropolis as she had been in—(but, on the whole, and 
in the interests of exact truth and perfect accuracy, per- 
haps I bad better say almost as much at home, and al- 
most as thoroughly in her element)—as she had been in 
Barron’s Boomville Bank, the last time she honored it by 
a visit. 

She came to a place where she wished to cross the 
street —one of those streets where the traflic of morning 
begins before that of evening ends, and where commerce 
never rests nor slumbers. There was no policeman at 
jhand = to assist her; she had no gentleman friend to 
whom to appeal for protection ; and she felt no need of 
either. She stepped off into the whirling vortex of trade, 
into the erush of hurrying teams and shouting men. She 
was cool, calm, collected—for she had done this thing 
seores of times before—until a team struck some tiny 
parcel from her grasp. 

She turned to get it, stooped to pick it up. And then 
—one wagon jostled her on this side, and almost ran her 
down, another struck her on that side, and bruised her 
ernelly. She staggered to her feet, more than content to 
let the almost worthless bnndle go, and attempted to get 
out from her danger. But, turn in whatever way she 
would, there seemed no eseape. On every side, danger 
to limb and life menaced her. She lost her self-control, 
her quiet good sense, and, raising her hands above her 
head in an agony of terror, she shrieked for help. 

Ah, Lurline Bannottie, do you remember what is true 
of the way of the transgressor ? The danger is, indeed, 
great when those hands which so steadily shut Samuel 
Lyman into an earthly hell, and which have done other 
terrible things without trembling, are raised in helpless 
terror. The danger is, indeed, very great when your 
voice, which spoke treacherous acquiescence to the man 
who was once your husband, and later gave him scorn 
unmised with pity, is raised in a despairing cry for help. 
It would be a vivid illustration of the certainty of Divine 
Justice, Miss Lurline Bannottie, if you were to die in the 
London street ; if you were to die here unknown ; if you 
were to die here with dozens looking on, and with no one 
to help you; if you were to die, despite your money and 
what it las cost you; if you were to be trampled and 
erushed until no one could tell whether you ever had 
beanty in vour face and a smile on your lips—or not ; if 
you were to be dragged and tramped on, with the mud 
and mire and the nameless filth of this London. street 
soaking into and through your rich silks and delicate 
laces, and leaving its awful foulness in your hair. It 
would be a deserved fate, Lurline Bunnottie, so far as 
Fate has power to go with you ; there would be only one 
inappropriate thing in it all—the fact that your body, in 
spite of all that might thus come to it to defile and dis- 
honor it, would still be white and pure and beautiful to 
look upon—ichen compared with your sau! 

Seconds count at such a time as that. The seconds be- 
tween the beginning of such a trouble aud the end of it, 
one way or the other, will be few, indeed, in any and all 
eases. Already tho drivers, angry at each other, but 
each anxious for himself that he should not be responsi- 
ble for any fatal accident, were pulling this way and that 
on the reins, and constantly making a bad matter worse. 
One or two horses were already beyond control ; one or 
two vicious brutes were beginning to kick and struggle, 
unmindfal of the harsh cries of command uttered by 
their drivers. It looked, with a woman thus surrounded 
and attacked, and especially as she had lost her wits, as 
thongh it would be the end of the world—for her. And 
then—some one sprang from the sidewalk into the very 
midst of the sudden turmoil and danger in the strect. 
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He caught a horse by the bit, here. and forced the rear- 
ing animal back on to his haunches, while he darted be- 
neath the forelegs of the furious beast and went on his 
way unharmed; he struck another horse over the head 
with his stout cane, there, and took advantage of the mo- 
mentary drawing back eaused by the blow ; he sprang 
over an obstacle in one place ; he darted beneath some 
seemingly final barrier in another; he took advantave of 
a narrow opening between a horse and wagon, at his 
right ; he found his way through, in some way, when 
there seemed no crack or crevice large enough for a man, 
at lis left. In less time than it takes to tell it this man 
was at the side of the frightened and danger-beleaguered 
woman, and had one streng arm abont her waist. 

“My God,” he exclaimed, as he reached her side, 
though she was so thoroughly beside herself that she 
did not notice it, and perhaps did not hear it at all ; “my 
God, it is the same face—the very same faeo—but more 
beautiful than I supposed possible—more beautiful than 
any [ever saw before !” 

He canght her firmly. He held her tightly. And then, 
more slowly but no less surely than he had fought his 
way into the midst of the dangers in which she had been 
placed, he fought his way out with her. He met and 
conquered brute force on this side by his own phivsical 
strength ; he eluded danger on that side bya quick and 
alert exercise of cautious cunning which was marvelous. 
Little by little, now moving to the right, now to the left, 
now standing still fora moment, and then hurrying for- 
ward, he won his way. He set the feet of Miss Lurline 
Bannottie in safety upon the sidewalk ; he took off his 
hat and bowed to her. 

“Shall [have the pleasure of secing you to your 
home ?” he asked. 

“Tf you will be so kind.” she replied, giving him one 
of her marvelous smiles 5 Tam really very much in need 
of assistanee,” 


“Tdo not wonder, You were in no little danger.” 


“True. [suppose you saved my lite, did vou not 2%" 
“Tthink so. Perhaps it was not so serious as that, 
but——” 


“But it looked as though it would be ? 
inquired Miss Bannottie. 

“Yes,” replied the gentleman, 

He offered his arm. She took it, and leaned heavily 
upon it. Perhaps her nerves were really so much shaken 
that she felt she needed this support. More likely she 
had taken it into her wicked little head to play the cling- 
ing and dependent woman with this man. Here was 
evidently a gentleman ; a gentleman who was brave aud 
quieck—quick with his thonghts and his hands alike: a 
gentleman whose face indicated experience, a large 
knowledge of the world, and an acquaintance with hard- 
ship and suffering. 

Perhaps one might excuse a woman for clinging to 
such a man as this, a man whose strength and dignity— 
maturity and manhood—proved him ‘‘a foeman worthy 
of her stecl.” But I suppose Lurline Bannottie world 
not have hesitated to play her pranks upon any man 
who had crossed her path in the populous wilderness of 
London. 


Is that it 7” 


“Tecan never thank you enough,” she said, earnestly, 
turning her glance upon him again ; “you saved my life, 
and life is very sweet to me.” 

Her rescuer looked at her. Adiniration, respectful wm 
chivalrous, but ardent and earnest, shone in his eves, 
Blutily and frankly, perhaps half in misehief and half in 
carelessness, he spoke the thought in his mind : 

“And your beauty, vour face—I saved that too.” 
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She thought of the danger from which she had just 
come, and of what an iron-shod hoof might have done for 
her, and still have left her many long years of life. She 
shuddered, for a moment, in spite of herself. Then, with 
a light laugh, she faced him once more, and saucily an- 
swered him: 

“My face is not my fortune, sir,” she said. 

‘* Perhaps not,” he replied, gravely, but as frankly and 
carelessly as before ; ‘ but it | is your Fee er. Did no one 
ever tell you that ?” 

She let her head fall forward a little upon her breast. 
She made him no answer. How could she answer that ? 
Men had been telling her of her beauty—all her life. 
But no one had ever quite dared, before, to tell her just 
what he had. Power ? How much she needed it ! 
much more than even we, my dear reader, know or can 
know! And she knew he told the truth. And she had 
lived years enough to see beauty fade—in the faces of 
others, though her mirror had never had but one tale to 
tell her since the happy, girlish years of the long ago—ere 
yet she had left innocence behind her, ere yet she had 
found womanhood, and an unavailing love to curse it— 
ere yet she had Jet passion burn and sear her very soul. 

What answer could she make to this bold man ? What 
answer, indeed ? She made him none. 

But she spoke again, after a little. She came back once 
more to the thanks she felt—or at least spoke. 

‘I can never repay you,” she said, earnestly. 

The man drew a quick, long breath. 

‘“‘I suppose not,” he replied ; ‘‘ but why should you 
try ? Pass the benefit on to another. Save and assist 
the next needy one who comes in your way. I cannot 
think of danger escaped having filled the purpose for 
which it was wisely designed unless it has planted more 
of love and the spirit of brave and devoted self-sacrifice 
in the heart and soul of the one from whom it was 
averted. Let my act bear fruit in your actions, and I | 
shall be more than blessed and more than content.” 

‘*You speak strongly.” 

“T feel strongly. It is only a short time since my 
own life was saved under very singular circumstances ; 
only a short time since I was in very peculiar danger. 
You remember your own escape ; what would have been 
your fate if I had been dead ?” 

The woman shuddered again. 

‘T_T do not know,” she said. 

‘‘No,” said the man, ‘nor dol. But we may either, 
if we are brave enough, guess. No one else attempted 
your rescue. What if no one had ?” 

‘‘I—I don’t like to think of it.” 

“T should think not. And yet, is not this life a strange 
one? Who would have supposed that I was to come 
across the Atlantic—to save you ?” 

‘To save me ?” 

“Yes. What more important thing have I done ?” 

Miss Bannottie laughed. 

“T don’t know. You must remember that I have not 
known you long enough, and that I do not know you 
well enough, to know much about what you have done 
or may do.” 

‘“Well,” continued the man, speaking slowly and 
gravely, but with an admiration shining in his eyes 


which he could not —perhaps would not — conceal; | 


‘‘well, what more important thing could I do ?” 
“TI don't know, I'm a replied Miss Bannottie, 
airily. 
‘Nor I,” asserted the man, with fervent emphasis. 
‘*Certainly nothing more important for me.’ 
‘‘Nor—for me ?” 


How’ 
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He faced her with this sudden question. She flashed 
her marvelous smile and glance down upon him. He 
stood waiting for the answer she did not give him. They 
faced each other thus, for a little ; then her eyes faltered, 
and she turned away her head. Miss Bannottie had met 
men who had made love to her on very short acquaint- 
ance, men who had found an early opportunity to pro- 
test that they had loved her at first sight ; she had had 
most men of her acquaintance (we.must make some ex- 
ceptions) at her feet—figuratively speaking. But she 
had never met just such a man as this. Her prosaic day 
in London was having an ending quite unique—even in 
her experience. 

She did not answer. He took it upon himseif to speak 
again. He did not press his impudent question. He 
did not pat some other impertinent question in the place 
of it. He did not even look in her face, trying to deter- 
mine whether she wished he would, He looked straight 
ahead. He walked a little faster—just a little. He 
brought the conversation abruptly back to himself—like 
the egotist he was showing himself to be. 

“Shall I tell you what happened to me ?” he asked ; 
“shall I tell you how I escaped ?” 

“Yes ; do.” 

‘‘I was picked up at sea.” 

“How was that ?” : 

“‘An ocean steamer cut us down.” 

“Yes.” 

‘And they wore too cowardly and inhuman to attempt 
to rescue us.’ 

The woman winced. But she came back to the task of 


| the conversation again—if task it was. 


‘When was that ?” 

He told her—told her the night, and almost the hour. 
She knew what that meant, and at once. It was her 
desire that had cut this man's yacht in two ; it was her 
desire which had left him to his chances with the forces 
of the winds and waves. ~ 

She turned away her head. I hope she did not lie 
when she spoke again. 

‘“‘T—I am very sorry,” was what she said. 

“T am not. Every event in the voyage, from its be- 
ginning to its ending, has been a link in the chain which 
drew me across the ocean to London, and gave it into 
my hands to be the fortunate man to rescue you. IfI 
had not crossed the sea, I should not have saved your 
life, should I ?” 

“No.” 

‘“*And I should not have crossed the sea, should I, 
except in the steamer whose officers and crew saved me ?” 

“‘T presume not.” 

‘And you will grant, will you not, that I should not 
have been rescued if I had not at first been wrecked ?” 

‘‘T suppose I must.” 

“Very well. That proves my case. 
cast away—glad for myself, I mean.” 

‘‘Glad for yourself? What do you mean ?” 

“‘T am sorry for the others.” 

‘What others ?” 

“The crew, and——” 

““The crew was lost ?” 

Even the voice of this supremely selfish and super- 
latively wicked woman shook a little as she asked it. 

‘© All lost ; all lost.” 

“‘And—and any one else ?” 

‘‘Yes; my private secretary.” 

‘‘Ah? A friend, too ?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘Of many years’ standing ?” 


Iam glad I was 
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‘No; Thad only known him a short time. But he 
had a grandly pure and noble soul.” 

‘* Indeed ?” 

Lurline Bannottie was not well calculated to judge of 
purity and nobility of soul. Perhaps for that reason— 
and perhaps for some other—she usually lost interest, 
temporarily, in any conversation into which such topics 
intruded themselves. 

‘Yes, indeed. And, in spite of the terrible trouble in 
his life, a trouble which would have soured most men— 
and ruined some.” 

‘He had trouble in his life, had he, serious trouble ? 
How romantic! Tell me about it? What was it ?” 

“‘He was accused of a crime he did not commit. He 
escaped being unjustly Punished, but it turned almost 
every one against him.” 

“And now he is gone ” 

** Yes, he is gone.’ 

« And undoubtedly better off than when liv ing—livi ing 
with the world against him ?” 

“T believe that firmly. But he was too good a man 
for the world to lose him quite so soon.” 

‘“‘T—suppose—so,” replied Miss Bannottie, absent- 
mindedly. She was reflecting on some events in the life 
of a certain young man she had seen, across whose path 
some shadows had fallen. She was wondering what she 
should do if—or when—the ex-cashier, whose life stood 
between his wife and a happy union with Walter Aldrich, 
should die. She was wondering whether she would have 
power then to coerce and control the unhappy woman, 
waiting her return so lovingly and yearningly in Naples— 
the woman to whom she intended to dole out the means 
of living—from that woman’s own money—though un- 
known to her, as long as she could have her own way 
with her in all respects; that woman against whom she 


intended to close all avenues of honest and honorable |, 


labor, shutting the iron gates of despair by virtue of the 
power of gold, if the time ever came when doing that 
would count the weight of a feather in favor of one of 
them with Walter Aldrich—or against the other ! 

With her husband dead, Elsie Senn would turn toward 
Aldrich as naturally as the flowcrs turn toward the sun. 
With her husband dead, Walter Aldrich would stoop to 
raise her to him —-‘‘as high as his heart ’— though he 
found her a beggar. 

How glad she was that Senn was not a man to brave 
the storms of tho ocean, as this gentleman’s private secre- 
tary had done. How glad she was that Walter Aldrich 
had no right to be Elsie’s friend, while she had a right 
to pretend to be. How happy it made her to feel that 
Walter Aldrich could not bring this unfortunate creature 
to his own home, there to let her strong and womanly 
nature expand gloriously. How she gloated over the 
power she would have—over the authority she would 
exercise—over the gifts she would grudgingly bestow— 
over the tender girlish heart she would wound—over the 
womanly will she would bend to her devilish wishes, or 
break ! 

She was glad—glad. 

She suddenly looked up, and remembered that she 
had been very silent and must have seemed preoccupied. 
And she had not meant to be rude—she had meant to be 
very kind to this man ; she might see the time when she 
would wish to use him. 

He was looking down at her, a smile that was half 
amusement and half annoyance curling his fine lips. She 
asked him a question. 

She asked her question hurriedly. It was the most un- 
natnral question, perhaps, upon which she could have 


chanced—I will not say the most unnatural of which ‘she 
could have thought ; for thought in the proper meaning 
of the term) had little or nothing to do with it. She 
asked because she did no¢ think. 

She only asked the question to make talk—to seem 
natural and interested. She didn’t care to have this 
gentleman answer it. It was a question in which she 
was not conscious of having the slightest or remotest 
interest. 

‘“What was your private secretary's name ?” she asked. 

And the gentleman answered, as carelessly as she had 
asked, this question which must have seemed strained 
and irrelevant to him. 


‘His name was Gilbert Senn,” he said. 


PART FOURTH. 


FROM A TRUTH TO THE CLEW— 
“CLEW TO THE TRUTH. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
MISS BANNOTTIE’S PHOTOGRAPH. 


‘His name was Gilbert Senn,” he said. 

Miss Bannottie’s foot struck something just then, or 
seemed (o, and she stumbled. She leaned heavily on the 
arm of the man who had saved her life—very heavily. 
Perhaps it was as well that she had almost fallen—or had 
seemed to—for she could narcely have faced thie man just 
then. 

She was glad hess were almost at the end of their walk. 
It was a relief to see the walls of the hotel she called 
home, temporarily, just before her. 

‘Here we are,” she said, stopping at the door. 

‘‘Indeed ? Do you live here ?” 

‘‘Oh, no; Iam only here for a few days.” 

‘* May I ask where your home is ?” 

She had gone up a step or two toward the private en- 
trance which Jed to her rooms, and stood there, in the 
semi-darkness, which was scarcely half dispelled by the 
flickering lamp over the doorway, looking down upon 
him. 

She was strongly impelled to lie to him, as she had lied 
to Captain Dennis, but somehow she could not find 
words in which to repeat that wretched story. She had 
‘‘ Denver ” at her tongue’s end, ‘‘ Colorado ” on her very 
lips ; but something held them back, and put the truth 
in their places. It did not promise much for this gentle- 
man’s peace in the future that it was so. But so it was. 
This man, like all the rest of mankind, may leave ‘‘ Lead 
us not into temptation” unsaid—at his peril. This 
man, like all other men, must go his way, wherever his 
free will leads him, and—must take his chances. 

The woman came down a step or two toward him. She 
bent a little nearer to him. Her voice was low, almost 
confidential, and there was just a little quaver of passion 
in it which made his heart beat faster than it had for 
many long years. 

“T am living in Naples now,” she told him. ‘Though 
I call it that, my home is in the United States — in 
Maine.” 

‘‘Indoed ? How strange. My home is in Maine also.” 

“Ts it 2” with a little catch in her voice which meant 
surprise, and perhaps more— say terror, if ‘‘ more” is 
too indefinite. ‘‘Is it? Who are you? Where do you 
live ?” 

“My name is Jasper Jahnway.” 

“Oh, thank you. I believe I never heard the name 
before.” 

‘And I live at a place called Jahnway Park.” 
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“Do you? I think I have just heard that place men- 
tioned. Ihave little idea where it is located, however. 


J—I hala friend who used to know some of the servants ! 


there. He used to visit a man ealled Philip.” 

*Yos? And now,” said Mr. Jalhnway, ‘will you 
please tell me your name ? 
one I havo had the pleasure of serving ?” 

“My name is Bannottic—Lurline Bannottie,” was the 
reply. 

He looked up at her, admiration shining in his eyes. 
One could but doubt whether he was thinking of her 
name—a name he had never heard before—or of her 
faze, as he next spoke. 

“Tt is beautiful, very beautiful,” was what he said. 

She smiled. 

“Do you think so?” she askec. 

“T do. By-the-way, Iam going to Naples within a 
day or two "— the fact was that the idea of doing so had 
not occurred to him until within less than five minutes ; 
“may I have the pleasure of calling upon you there ?” 

“Certainly.” she replied, and gave him her address 
and the loeation of ler residence there, and still the 
truth. 

* And now,” she said. after a pause of a moment or 
two, “Io must go in. IT shall sit in my private parlor, 
away from any friend or acquaintance, and think over 
what has happened to me. It will be very lonely, 
and —” 

“And something of a bore ?” 

“Yes, decidedly.” 

“Tt’s so much pleasanter to talk than to think ; don’t 
you think it is ?” 

* Certainly. But Teannot let any more of this Lon- 
don fog have its wicked way with my throat and lungs. 
So, unless you will come in us 

“Thank you; [ will,” said Mr. Jasper Jahnway. 

And they went in together. 

Miss Bannottie proved even more charming within- 
doors than she had outside. She played for Mr. Jahn- 
way. She sang for him. She showed him a few sketches 
she had drawn, and two or three bits of painting she had 
done in the intervals of time between the periods of 
business which had oveupied nearly all her stay in 
London. 

*Tean never be idle,” she said, simply ; ‘* and so when 
Tecan get away from my lawyers and bankers, and get the 
details of business brushed out of my brain, I sketch or 
paint, or write.” 

“You write ?” he inquired. 

“Yes.” 

And then she read some little bits of poetry which had 
come from her pen—poems which fell short of the lofty 
dignity of genins at all times, perbaps, and which in 
some cases descended fearfully near to the common- 
place; poems which were untouched with the divine 
tire of heaven-kiadled inspiration, and which were of the 
earth, earthy, and doomed to find oblivion instead of im- 
mortality ; but poems which sounded well, very well in- 
deed, as they fell, in strong words and well-rounded sen- 
tences, from the beautiful lips of this regal woman, npon 
the cars of this new aequaintanee of hers, who sat so 
pleasantly and dangerously near her while the London 
fog shut closer and darker against the windows, and 
seemed to wall them in from the world outside, from the 
night, from the day beyond the night, aud to bind their 
lives and their futures closely together. 

Then she told him marvelous stories of her own life, 
dwelling upon the girlish years sho had spent in her 
Italian home before her sweet English mother and ber 


May I know what to call the | 


proud—bnt poor—Italian papa hal died and left her 
alone in the world. There were tears in her eyes as she 
told of those olden days, adding the pathos of her per- 
aed to the story which would have been pathetie 

enongh when -told) by any tongue, however prosaic. 
There were tears in Jahnway's eves as he listened, for 
the eloquence of truth was in her story, and it tonched 
' his heart. 

After that she told him of her later life, and the tales 
were more marvelous still. T regret having to say that 
Jahnway's tears ceased, and that his eyes grew dry. 
Mueh of what she said was ‘founded on fact,” but her 
words lacked the eloquence which appertains only to 
simple and perfect truth. And, though she proved her- 
self ingenious, her storics might have been more remark- 
able than she made them —if truth ¢s stranger than 
fiction. 

Mr. Jalnway rose at last. 
ringing midnight. 

© Pray pardon me,” he said; “I had no idea it was 
so late.” 

* Nor had T. Good-nieht. 
Naples, will von not ? 

“Twill. 

* But--I thouzht you said vou were going. 

“Did 1?) Perhaps T did. It is still uncertain.” 

“Ts it? To am sorry.” 

‘Are you? Will you grant me one last request before 
you say farewell? It is qnite possible you may never 
see me again.” 

“Why, Mr. Juhnway! I should searcely recognize 
you as the gentleman whose acynaintanee [ made this 
evening. You are positively gloomy and gloom-produc- 
ing. You will have me colder than this wretched fog 
made me if you keep on in that strain. Of course we 
shall meet again, and I venture to predict that we shall 
be the best of friends—the best of friends. And, of 
course, I will grant any reasonable request. What do 
you wish ?” 

“A few lines to remember you by, if we never meet. 
again.” 

She seated herself at her table. She opened a drawer, 
and took out paper and pen and ink. 

‘As you wish, except that it shall be watil we meet 
ayain, ” What shall I write ?” 

** Whatever you please.” 

“No. Tam not in the mood to-vight. I think I could 
not write anything original. Suggest something.” 

“Very well. Write this.” 

And he slowly repeated, while she wrote: 


The bells of London were 


You will eall upon me in 
IT shall expect you.” 
That is—I will try to—if I go there.” 


” 


© Look, love upon my lips here ; 
You eannot hear them speak; 
But is there need for that, dear? 
Were words not alieays weak ? 


* Look devp into my eyes, love; 
T bravely fave you now; 
Have saith, beeause you cannot prove 
The Qrought behind my brow! 


© Look, listen, reason well, dear: 
You caunot know my soul! 
Content thyself with what is here 
Who may net elaim the whole,” 


Miss Bannottie looked up with an uneasy little shiver 
as she finished, and held her hand upon what she had 
just written, instead of handing it to him. 

“Where—where did you ever see or hear that 2?" she 
asked. 


“TD cannot say,” he replicd, (Luture lexivographers 
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should make a note of the fact that ‘cannot "in such af think Mr. Jahnway is so very dangers... -not so ver: 


connection is equivalent to ‘ will not’; nor should they 
forget to mention that ‘I do not know ” is at least more 
straightforward and definite, as well as usually more 
truthful, than ‘I cannot say.”) 

‘-It is wretched poetry. Did you know that ?” 

‘«T suppose so,” he replied ; ‘though I believe poctry 
is largely a matter of taste. I don't pretend to bea 
judge of such things.” 

‘*T should hope not—if you like that. And the senti- 
ment is simply atrocious ; did yon not know that ?” 

“Yes, I did know that,” he said, gravely ; ‘ good- 
nieht.” 

He reached out his hand. Perhaps she did not see it, 
or did not understand his meaning, for she did not take 
it. She rose to her feet. She folded the paper she had 
written. She handed it to Mr. Jahnway. He placed it 
exrefully in his pocket. 

**Good-night,” she said. 

He turned abruptly, without another word, and bur- 
ried from the room and from the house. The Loudon 
fog took his form into its concealing embrace ; the roar 
of the London streets merged the sound of his footsteps 
into its eternal thunder. Gone! gone! And Lurline 

jaunnottie leaned against the marble mantel, her face 
seareely less white than it, wondering whether it was not 
all a dream after all—her danger, her rescue, and Jasper 
Jahnway's visit—and whether she might not take up her 
life again to-morrow in peace and comfort and trinmph, 

A dream ? 

Alas! no dream! A terrible reality! A reality which 
set her a hundred new tasks to do and a hundred new 
problems to solve! No dream! 

‘“Why did he stay ?” she moaned, as she threw her- 
self into the depths of a huge easy-chair, and covered her 
face with her hands ; ‘‘ why did he stay ? He must have 
seen how I suffered and how mueh I wished to be alone, 
nnless he was even blinder than the most of his sex. 
The heartless intruder! How TI hate him; how I hate 
lim ! Curse him! How I wish I had him here, for a 
half-minute, within reach of these two strong hands.” 

She held up the two strong hands, the long, lithe 
tingers clasping and unclasping in impotent rage ; two 
strong hauds-—that had done wicked work, not once, but 
many times—but as helpless now as they had been when 
Jasper Jahnway risked his life for hers. 

‘So Gilbert Senn ig dead? And I—I suppose my 
mad haste to reach Mr. Lyman in season was the direct 
canse of it. That makes another thing to add to my long 
score against Samuel Lyman. I wish he had a hundred 
ldves, and that I had him in my power ; I'd try hard to be 
even with him before I was done.” - 

She got up, then, and paced nervously up and down 
her room several times. Slie was suffering greatly. She 
was puzzled—frightened—angry—all at once. 

‘e Gilbert Senn is dead. That sets Elsie free—from 
him; that makes it possible for her to marry Walter 
Aldrich —if I cannot prevent; free—free—she is free 
from every one but me; I—I will fake care that she 
and Walter Aldrich never meet in this world ; before they 
shall, before he shall look or speak love to her, before 
the shall look or speak tenderness to him in return, I~I 
—I will do for her what I did for another onee, when I 
thought she had Walter's love for her own.” 

She had raced up and down her room until she was 
weary. Now she threw herself, panting and exhausted, 
into her chair again. 

‘LT wonder if I'm very pale?” she whispered to her- 
self; *I—I suppose T onght to be, And yet, 1 don't 


dangerous. -I've led his senses and his reason into eap- 
tivity. He loves me, or thinks he does, just as all the 
rest of them have done, and he has a masterly way with 
him—a very grand and imperial sort of way. I—I alinost 
think I could have been taught to love him—if I had 
never known Walter Aldrich. I wonder where he ever 
heard those wretched verses of mine? Iam sure I never 
wrote them but once ; Iam certain they were never writ- 
ten in but one place; once before to-night, I mean. 
Was it a threat I heard in his voice when he repeated 
them, or did T imagine it? Has Samuel Lyman left me 
another heritage of danger, founded on his criminal ears- 
lessness ? I—I must see Mr. Jabnway to-morrow, and 
make sure that he will not tell what he knows—if he 
knows anything, nor what he suspects. I must fascinate 
him. IT must make my power over him absolute. I can 
do it. Iwill do it. I—what did he say his London ad- 
dress is? What —what a 

She sprang to her feet. She ran to the outside door. 
She opened it. Great, dense waves of the heavy fog rolled 
up the steps from the street, and seemed to spread a tan- 
gible darkness in the hall. Outside, the whole great 
world of London seemed swallowed up in the blackness. 
Rain was falling slowly and almost silently trough the 
murky gloom. 

She shut the door. She staggered like a drunken 
person. She reeled back into her handsome parlor again, 
and sat down, once more, as though her strength was 
utterly gone. 

“Fool! fool!’ she cried. striking her forehead with 
her hand: “I did not ask him that. I did not. find 
where he lives here. It would be madness to attempt to 
find him on sneh a night as this, even if I knew just 
where to go, But how can I wait?) Sappose he docs 
not eal again? Suppose he does net follow me to 
Naples. Suppose—suppose- i 

She relapsed into silence, and tears of agony ran down 
her checks. 

“T—I suppose he could make that cost me dear, if 
he wished. I—I don’t doubt I signed my own death- 
warrant when I wrote it—if he chooses to make it so. 
I_I__” 

She paused onee more. Her cheeks were flushed. 
Her eves seemed to blaze through the tears which stood 
yi them. Her lips were firmly set. Some strong emotion 
seemed to sweep over her, and to sway her as the tempest 
sways the trees of the forest. 

What emotion ? Don’t ask me. There are some things 
in which the historian must fall short of knowledge ; 
some things in which his opinion is of but little value. 
I cannot tell you what her emotion was ; I can tell vou 
what it was not ; I can, and [I will. It was not remorse 
—it wus not remorse * 

“‘He—he has me in his power—if he has wit enough to 
know it. I must bend to his will—if he is brave enough 
to use it. Well—no matter. Forewarned is forearmed, 
they say, and I am safe in the knowledge of the worst he 
can do ; he can show that I wrote those silly rhymes on 
a photograph I gave the man who died so strangely, I 
suppose, and I am sure he can do no more than that ; 
and that would prove nothing.” 

Ah, Lurline Bannottie, are you sure of that? Is that 
trivial thing what you are disturbed over. Go to your 
bed ; try to dream the whole truth ; and then see whether 
your brain is strong enough to let you wake sane instead 
of mad! 

“Yos, Tam in his power; there is no donbt of that. 
But—I was in Samuel Lyman’s power ; raed Form vot 
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now! I-—guess it is safe for me to sleep ; there may be | on the maps as if a portion of it belonged to the estuary 
times in the future when I cannot.” of the Mediterranean, when in reality its waters flow into 

She went into the next room, her sleeping-room, and | the Garonne. Schrader’s triangulation. has, besides, 
threw herself, dressed as she was, across her bed. Let | established the fact that a hitherto unknown gorge exists 
us leave her, as she falls slowly and calmly into a sleep | between two chains of mountains, which latter, seen 
that will not be haunted by anything worse than her ' from other points, appear to be one continuous chain. 
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stern resolve to have safety and success—no matter what ; The explorations of Dr. Jaubernat, of the Alpine Club 
the cost, to olhers, and follow Jasper Jahnway home. of Toulouse, reveal the existence of a lake at the bottom 
(To be continued.) of that gorge, which lake is the largest on the northern 
— — ~~ | slope of the Pyrenees, and which, until the Summer of 
1883, was entirely unknown. Schrader adds, that in the 
Recent explorations of the geographer Schrader have | southern’ and southeastern part of the Valley of Aran 
brought to light the surprising fact that a large part of | there are mountain chains, some peaks of which rise to 
tlie Pyrenees is, geographically speaking, thus far wholly | the height of 3,100 meters, without being heretoiore 
unknown. The Valley of Aran has hitherto been marked | marked on any map. 
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MISS BROOKE'S ADVENTURE.—‘‘ A GROUP OF BRAWNY, ROUGH-BEARDED MEN WERE ADVANCING. THEY SUBVEYED THE TWO GIRLS 
AND SCRUTINIZED THE PAPERS ON THE TABLE.” 


MISS BROOKE’S ADVENTURE. 


By AMANDA M. Douc tas. 


Sue did not realize, until she was out in the wilds of 
Wisconsin, what a perfectly absurd thing she had under- 
taken to do. What she had wanted most was to get 
away from society, flirtation—human kind generally. 
She was sick and tired of it all, of dissipation and flat- 
tery, and being known everywhere as the ‘‘ great heiress, 
Miss Brooke ; came in for one of the big English estates, 
you know—worth two or three millions.” 

It was just a million anda half. She had gone abroad 
when she was nineteen to establish her claim, and been 
asked in marriage by her second cousin, Sir Gervaise 
Brooke, who showed only too plainly how he hated to 
give up the money. A Winter in Paris, a Summer on the 
Continent, home again, balls, parties, dissipation ; a lover, 
who, in the course of the engagement, betrayed the 
“feet of clay”; and now she was only twenty-four. She 
did begin to look worn ; she confessed herself nervous 
and cross. 

Dr. Hardinge advised mountains and seaside—and de- 
serts, I had almost said. She would have none of them. 
Then, in sheer despair : 

‘‘T know a queer, charming old man out in Wiscon- 
sin, not far from the Lake border. He is a Swede, mag- 
nificently educated, and keeps a sort of sanitarium, 
though I don’t imagine it is ever very much crowded. 
You couldn’t flirt with him, and there would-be no one 
else in those wilds. But there, I know you will not go.” 

Vol. XXIV., No. 2—14. i 


~ .“ Dr. Hardinge, I have a half a mind to go, out of pure 
perverseness.” : 

‘And you'd be homesick in a week, longing for the 
lads you left behind you.” 

They quarreled—they always did—and when he was 
gone, Miss Brooke took a survey of herself in the glass. 
Was she getting old and sallow and thin? The next 
thing would be crow’s-feet around her eyes and creases 
in her forehead, and somebody would say, ‘‘ How dread- 
fully Miss Brooke has faded! She must be quite an old 
maid !”” And she was not ready to fade or to be thrust 
aside by the conquering insolence of sixteen. 

But she was really ill.. Frightful nervous headaches, 
no appetite, sleepless nights, and a keen irritation of 
nerves and temper. If any one spoke loudly, or slam- 
‘med ,a door, or even rustled a paper, it almost set her 
wild. 

Yes, it was best to go off, where no one knew her ; if 
she was going to be sick, she wanted no pitying eyes 
with a touch of triumph in them, no mock sympathy 
whose flavor was tinged with a sting. 

So she took her maid and started off, before any of her 
dear five hundred friends knew she had gone. But after 
journeying by rail and steamboat, and last of all a stage- 
coach, and finding even the straggling village lef behind, 
she was vexed at herself. Were there not enough water 
cures, and every other kind of humbug, in the land, that 
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she should tire herself all out with th’s journey, and find 
nothing at its termination ? 

Dr. Larsen came to the forlorn little hotel to meet her, 
and drove her home in his comfortable carryall. 

A tall, fine-looking man, carrying his sixty years well, 
although his hair and beard were white as snow. And 
the Home had a great, hospitable porch, iooking like a 
roomy seaside hotel. 

For a fortnight she was very ill; indeed all the month 
of June she paid little heed to what went on about her. 
It seemed to her that there were numerous and unneces- 
‘sary packs and douches, and rubbings, and swathings, 
but they were administered by gentle hands, and, oh, 
crowning blessing ! she learned to sleep once more, and 
food came to lose its flavor of dry ashes. 

Two women interested her a great deal. A motherly, 
rosy, middle-aged person with the softest of hands and 
the most persuasive of voices. 

This was Madame Larsen, the doctor’s brother’s 
widow, the matron of the establishment; the other was 
a tall, handsome young girl, with the figure of a nymph, 
and a-complexion of pink and pearl. Her bronze-gold 
hair was short and curling, her eyes were as bine as a 
June sky, and Miss Brooke. who rarely indulged in a 
passion for her own sex, was quite captivated by Miss 
rma Larsen. 

Mutnal sympathies were soon developed. Both girls 
were niusicians of the more classical type, and both had 
artist souls. 

Miss Larsen lad already done some very good work. 
Seyeral of her pictures had been sold abroad. 

“T do believe I should have been an artist, if ——” 
and Miss Brooke colored a little as she added, rather 
ubruptly: “Some money was left me, and I plunged into 
gavety instead.” 

‘And, like the prodigal son, wasted not only your 
substance, but your health,” returned Irma, with a smile. 
“But you are too young, and have too fine a physique, to 
sink into a nervous, listless woman.” 

“And that class is my utter detestation ! was the 
energetic reply. 
the lifeblood of every one they meet. You sce so many 
in society. And, oh, it is all vanity and vexation of 
epirit ! There are so few things in life that satisfy, that 
poy!” and she gave a half-bitter, half-defiant laugh. 

Irma Larsen studied her gravely. In her twenty years 
she had never known any world-weariness. She had seen 
many of the most tiresome of her kind, and yet she had 
not lost faith in the grand possibilities of human nature. 
True, she knew nothing of Miss Brooke’s past, but she 
had heard the wail from other lips. And she found so 
much that paid. 

So she led her back to art talk, and found her highly 
cultivated and possessing a true artistic soul. What a 
companion she would make for the long rides and ram- 
bles when her health was really restored. 

The doctor took her out driving with him, and she had 
her daily constitutional, but horseback-riding was Dr. 
Larsen's great hobby. So one day, Lucy, her maid, 
hunted up her beautiful blue cloth habit, with its long 
skirt that almost tonehed the ground. 

“Bunt you can't go in that—indeed you can’t!” ex- 
claimed Luey. ‘Why, everybody here rides like the 
men, and they wear a kind of Bloomer costume, only Miss 
Irma, who does dress like aman, and such a handsome 
man as she makes !”? 

*T shall wear that,” answered Miss Brooke, decisively, 
who had a horror of Bloomers and strung-minded women 
generally, 
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So she and the doctor came to an open quarrel. 

“To go out in that thing !” he said, scornfally; ‘‘flap- 
ping against your horse’s legs, or filling with wind like a 
balloon. And ifan accident happens, if a girth slips or 
breaks, or your horse is startled, you are swathed like a 
mummy, and stuck on one side where you can do no- 
thing to help yourself. No, no! not any woman under 
my control shall do such a foolish thing! When vou go 
to court-balls, or are a bride, or want to make an appear- 
ance in grand state, wear your trains. I do think some 
women look graceful as well as majestic in them ; but on 
a horse’s back, never !” 

“Then I will not ride,” said Miss Brooke, resolutely ; 
and she took her revenge in writing four pages of com- 
plaint to Dr. Hardinge, who laughed merrily over it. 

‘‘The idea of making such a guy of onesclf!” she ex- 
claimed, indignantly. 

“Yet you will like it very much when you become 
accustomed to it,” was Miss Larsen’s reply. 

“And you are quite willing to unsex yourself, to ride 
through the town like an Amazon——” 

“‘The town is a very simple matter,” and Irma smiled. 
“T might not want to do such a thing in a crowded city, 
but here it is an ordinary sight. My uncle has converted 
most of the women to his way of thinking, and the men 
very gencrally approve. It does give so much greater 
freedom and safety, not only from the chances of acci- 
dent, but I have often been ont sketching for a whole 
day in wild places, where my costume really sereened 
me from observation, and gave me a peculiar feeling of 
security. I do not think I have lost all my womanly 
instincts.” 

It was one thing to make war upon a custom, but quite 
another to assail Miss Larsen ; so Miss Brooke was silent. 

About this time another great misfortune happened to 
her. Her beautiful hair suecumbed to the effects of fever 
and disease, and came out frightfully. It was very long, 
fine and glossy, with a tint of purple-black. She had 
been extremely proud of it, and now her grief knew no 
bounds. It must be cut off, of course, for already it was 
losing its brilliancy. 

“T shall never be fit to go back to civilization !" she 
flung out, angrily. ‘(I will never forgive Dr. Hardinge, 
never! If I had not come here !” 

And then she remembered the poor puny, sallow 
women one encountered at springs and seasides, whose 
little wisp of hair was covered with an enormous water- 
fall—they lad scarcely come to calling them chignons 
yet —and who complained and maundered, and so it 
might have been as bad anywhere else, and she was 
almost well again. 

So the beautiful hair was cut and laid away in a drawer. 
She did shed a few tender tears over it. And one day she 
surreptitiously put on Irma Larsen’s riding-habit, and 
found herself transformed into something that was not a 
fright, but a handsome young man, or, more correctly 
speaking, a youth, and her scruples gave way. 

The thin face had begun to till out, the dimple in the 
broad, round chin was deeper, the exquisite bloom of 
which she had once been so proud was struggling 
through the clear skin. For although her hair and 
eyes were so dusky, her complexion had a clear, creamy 
tint, quite free from the darker brunette or olive shades. 

Vanity might have had something to do with it, but 
Miss Brooke's views underwent a thorough modification. 
She was a fine equestrienne, and had a passionate love for 
the exercise, and now she and Irma Larsen became in- 
separables. They rode, they rambled, and Irma insisted 
| upon her friend’s taking some lessons in painting. 
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Many a Summer evening they sat in the spacious hall, 
and played duets on the grand piano that might have 
woa them unbounded applause at a concert. In fact, 
Doris Brooke was fast becoming infatuated with her new 
life. Had she really been a pining, fretful, sleepless in- 
valid only a few months ago ? 

She ordered a suit like Irma's, which was dark-blue 
with plain gilt buttons. Sometimes she wondered what 
Society would say to this escapade, and how shocked 
that little proper, fastidious Sir Gervaise Brooke would 
be! She would have enjoyed flaunting herself in his 
very face. 

As for the simple villagers, most of them Swedes and 
Germans, they troubled their heads very little about 
what went on at the Home, except to adore good Dr. Lar- 
sen. The women worked in the fields with their short 
dresses and picturesque peasant costume, with here and 
there an odd conglomerate of American attire, and were 
not given to criticising their neighbors. 

So the Summer passed away, and Miss Brooke had re- 
gained her olden strength and beauty. Should she go 
back to society and dissipate it all ? There was some- 
thing more to life than frivolous pleasure-seeking. Were 
her old dreams all dead ? 

She wondered now how she had ever come to fancy 
herself in love with such a person as Herbert Allington, 
an elegant society man, to be sure, but with no ideas be- 
yound his own little set, and whose value of anything was 
rated simply upon its exclusiveness. 

Would she ever find this broad, liberal man, with his 
high, noble soul, to whom a million wonld make no 
more difference than if it were a few paltry thousands ? 
Or should she endow a sanitarium — build a home for 
soldiers’ orphans, or old ladies ? 

‘“*Come,” Irma exclaimed, rousing her from her rev- 
erie, ‘what do you say to a whole long day in the 
woods? It is a perfect Indian Summer morning, and 
the foliage is just beginning to turn. Clear Lake will 
be magnificent. And you were so anxious to go over the 
Berger Mountains, you know. There is a rather pictur- 
esque settlement in that vicinity I believe. I was over 
there once with uncle.” 

“T am ready,” answered Miss Brooke. ‘Truth to 
tell, I feel like going on a lark or hunting up an adven- 
ture. Does that pretty suit of blue, with its gilt buttons, 
demoralize one, I wonder ?” 

Irma Jaughed. 

Very jaunty the two equestrians looked as they started 
off. Their spirited horses pranced and arched their sleck 
necks as if they, too, were ready for something out of 
the usual course. : 

For several miles they rode over ways that they knew 
quite by heart, then they took a sharp westward turn. 
The soft, mellow haze had cleared away, and the sun was 
shining from a nearly cloudless October sky. 

The air seemed full of that nameless Autumnal fra- 
grance which the fires of Summer had fused from pine 
and hemlock with their antique, resinous odor, from 
lirch and spruce, countless wild grape-vines, stubble 
ficlds with a late growth of clover, and the great yellow 
stacks of corn drying in the sunshine. 

Leaving the cultivated fields behind, they came to a 
small but beautiful inland lake that lay sleeping in the 
golden light, with a border of burnished trees around it. 

“Jt is rightly named,” said Doris—‘* Clear Lake. Why, 
you can see every pebble and weed at its furthest depths. 
How wonderfully you have reproduced it, Irma! If I 
should stumble over it in Germany, I should recognize it 
in a moment.” 
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They walked to its silvery edge, and let their horses 
drink of its pure liquid. A little further off rese tha 
mountains they had resulved to climb, framing in the 
pieture with their soft dark-blue outlines. 

They took it all in, and turned away reluctantly. as if 
it were difficult to break the enchanted spell, but the 
pawing of their impatient steeds roused them. 

There was a tolerable opening made up the monntain- 
side. Nowa rugyved bit of ascent, then a little wind in 

| the toilsome way, but at last they reached the top, and 
paused, glad to rest. 

If Clear Lake had been beautiful, this picture was 
glorious. Nature had laid ont not only her enchanting, 
but also her sublime, effects on forest, meadow, hill, 
valley and stream. 

On this side the lake, now a dimple of silver amid pur- 
ples and bluish greens, on the other the wide valley, with 
its winding river, and afar hills and dusky ravines, bold 
rocks jutting out, breadths of interminable forests rising 
higher, tier on tier, until they seemed lost in clouds of 
hazy ether. They took out their lunch, for they were 
most unromantically hungry. 

The horses nibbled the short grass at their feet, and, 
as they sat resting, they determined to explore the valley 
below—some isolated settlement of farmers, doubtless, 
who seldom gave a thonght to the visions of beauty by 
which they were surrounded, 

So they threaded their way down, chatting in low, 
grave tones, profoundly impressed with a feeling of awe. 

But once at its foot, the settlement seemed to have 
vanished. The woody heights rose again one after an- 
other ; but, nothing daunted, they pushed on, until Irma 
looked about her in vague apprehension. 

“Tt will never do for us to get lost,” she said ; 
haps we had better retrace our steps.” 

“To am not exactly dying for that kind of an adven- 
ture,” returned Miss Brooke, with a smile. 

But now—which was had they come? Had some fay 
of the woods suddenly shut them in with bis euchanted 
wand ? 

Before they could feel really anxious they heard a 
cheerful whistle, and a team of hardy mules emerged 
from an opening, driven by a stont young German of o 
most stolid aspect; yet the sight was a welcome one. 

Irma began to question him ; he was evidently dazed 
by their appearance. He studied their dress, appar- 
ently much attracted by their Iuttons and their gold 
wi: ch-e‘iains. 

In his uncouth way he meant to be polite, and added 
“sir” to every few words, 

There was a village only a little further on—‘lumber- 
men in plenty—not many fine gentlemen like you. The 
saw-mill was down below, two or three miles,” and he 
seratched his head thoughtfully. ‘Did they want Mr. 
Brocker ?” - 

‘“Was there any place where they could have their 
horses fed ?” : 

“Oh, ves. Keep straight on this read. Madame Holtz 
kept the inn.” 

The conversation Lad been carried on in German, but 
that of the rustic was so mingled with patois as to be 
barely intelligible. 

“We will astonish these simple-minded folk,” exclaimed 
Miss Brooke, laughingly. ‘Our adventure is just begin- 
ning. We will put on Portia’s manly stride and brave 
grace, but I dare say we shall have no opportunity to 
tell ‘quaint lies’ about the ladies who loved us. The 
young rustic had no doubt but that we were of his kiud, 
though of a superior order.” 
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MISS BROOKE’S ADVENTCRE. 


They soon reached the clearing. To the southward 
stretched some well- tilled farms, wrested from the 
bosom of primeval forests. 

The winding river was startling in its loveliness. A few 
rude cottages that could not quite mar its beauty, one 
with a more pretentious front bespeaking its capacity. 

They were really tired enough to enjoy the rest. 
Madame Holtz, a short, stout, rosy woman in cap, ker- 
chief and petticoat, received them, had their horses cared 
for, and offered to get them some dinner, though it was 
past noon. 

Christine, as round and rosy as her mother, with a 
bright, fair face and long plaits of flaxen hair, came to 
wait upon the two gentlemen. 

She had never seen such gay gallants in all her Jife. 
She brought them some sparkling water from the spring, 
and, at their request, she ushered them into a small 
chamber to wash off the dust of their journey. 
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‘I wonder if there are many such Eves so ready to 
tempt men ?” she mused. ‘This girl, brought up in a 
wilderness, has the whole alphabet of flirtation at her 
tongue’s end. I do believe she is really smitten. What 
if I should meet her half way ?” 

Christine answered Miss Brooke’s smile as if she 
guessed who occupied her thoughts. She came nearer, 
with a rosebud gleaned from the scanty flower-garden. 

‘‘For me ?” said Miss Brooke, gayly. 

“For you, sir, if you will accept. It is not very much, 
and I dare say you are used to beautiful things, and— 
and—beautiful women—great ladies, indeed.” 

‘‘Many a great lady might envy your freshness and 
fairness and your soft, abundant hair. Will you pin the 
rose in for me ?” 

Christine looked up with wistful, longing eyes, as she 
deftly fastened the bud in the coat-lapel. 

Miss Brooke bent her head and kissed the rosy cheek, 
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THE MANSION AT SHADELAND FARM.— SEE PAGE 216. 


The soft, thick towels had lain among rose-leaves—in 
fact, all the appointments, simple as they were, and in 
some respects rude, were exquisitely neat. 

Christine was evidently smitten with Miss Brooke, who 
did not hesitate to encourage the young girl’s unreason- 
ing adoration. They conversed in English, and Chris- 
tine’s pretty accent, coupled with her blushes at any 
slight blunder, was very entertaining. 

In the kitchen there was a savory smell of broiled 
bacon, cold chicken and various relishes ; brown bread 
and white, freshly boiled, mealy potatoes, and a plate of 
appetizing soup! Surely they were feasted. Christine’s 
smiles and blushes and her ready service, to say nothing 
of her ready tongue, added a sauce piquante. 

Then they went out on’ the porch for another view of 
the winding river. Irma could not resist the temptation 
of asketch. Christine brought out the small table, and 
then turned for a little by-play with Miss Brooke. 


bringing a still warmer color into it. That evidently 
was the reward Christine desired. 

She laughed and looked pleased, and still hovered 
around the object of her admiration. 

Some one else had seen the kiss. Adam Breme had 
come up to the little inn, wondering whether the trav- 
elers had found their way, and at the sight he was filled 
with fierce, unreasoning rage. His sweetheart ! 

‘Christine !” he called. 

“Tam busy,” said Christine, with a toss of the head. 

Adam came nearer. Miss Brooke leaned over Irma, 
watching her swift pencil. 

“Tt can only be a rough draft,” explained Miss Larsen. 
«*You must help me remember the beautiful accessories, 
for I have only a few moments to devote to it.” 

‘‘What are they doing ?” asked Adam, catching Chris- 
tine’s wrist and drawing her away. 

‘Don’t! You hurt me! You are so rough, Adam! 
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Did you not hear what the gentleman said—a draft ? Let 
me go. Mother told me to attend to them.” 

“Tsaw him ”"—nodding toward Miss Brooke—“ fool- 
ing with you. He kissed you.” 

“What of it ?” said she, saucily. ‘Iam not promised 
to vou. Go your way, Adam Breme,” and the little 
coquette stamped her foot. 

Something else was struggling through his slow brain. 


The war had not yet ended, and though this small settle- | 


ment had not been disturbed, as the greater part of them 
were not naturalized, the idea was suflicient to create a 
panic, 

‘A draft, von said ?, Are they going to take us for 
soldjers 2? They are army-men—look at their buttons. 
But they shall not do it !”’ 

“They will do it!” cried Christine, wickedly, enjoying 
the poor fellow’s sudden affright, and not fully under- 
standing the occupation of the two at the table. 

«They sha'n't !” and Adam doubled his great, brawny 
fist. “Tl murder them first!" and the next instant he 
was running clumsily down the road. 

Christine was summoned within by her mother’s 
peremptory call. Meanwhile, Adam had not far to go. 
A short turn in the road disclosed a group of men 
busy preparing logs for rafting. A few words were 
enough to raise an alarm. They took counsel briefly, 
and set out in a body for Frau Holtz’s. 

“Are we to have an admiring audience ?” said Miss 
Brooke, suddenly. ‘‘We might fancy ourselves in some 
rugged wild of the Vaterland.” 

Irma glanced up. A group of brawny, rough-bearded 
men, whose fierce eyes rather startled her, were advanc- 
ing. They surveyed the two girls and scrutinized the 
papers on the table. 

“Vat you do mit dis draft, eh ?” said one, coming 
forward. ' 

‘‘ Nothing very dangerous,” replied Miss Larsen” pleas- 
antly. ‘It is a little sketch of the river, yonder bluff, 
and the ravine. See for yourself!” and she held it up. 

“You do sometings beside dist You sent here to 
make a draft? See here! Dis is not our war. We 
come here mit our wives and children to work and make 
us a home—not to fight.” 

The girls looked at each other in amazement. Christine 
ran out of the kitchen, towel in hand, her face ashen pale 
lest Adam had put his threat into execution. Oh, surely, 
they would not dare to murder these two handsome 
young men ! 

“You are mistaken,” explained Miss Brooke. ‘‘ We 
are ” and, realizing their position, her face flushed 
scarlet. ; 

“ Officers. We know, we know. What you call dis ?”’ 
And the man touched the bright gilt buttons. 

“Tt is not a military button. That has an eagle on it, 
while this is plain, as you see,” said Miss Larsen, rising 
with dignity and standing close beside Miss Brooke. 
‘““We are not soldiers in any sense. We have no- 
thing to do with a draft. If you would like it better, 
T will tear up this sketch—sce.” And she destroyed it 
lefore their eyes, scattering the fragments on the 
ground, 

“‘T knows besser as dat,” said another, with an oath. 
“But you go not back. We keep you here. We make 
dis guard-house, so you stay till de peace come. You 
shall not go tell de army dere is mens here.” 

‘*Go away,” cried Christine, shrilly. ‘ You shall not 
touch them. They are telling the truth. It was only 
&@ picture.” 

“Tlold your tongue, frduein /” said another. 


“ These 


handsome chaps cannot have all their own way. The 
picture is very well for a blind, but the draft is what 
they mean, and they’ve come to the wrong place. There 
are only two of them, and fifty of us if we are needed.” 

In spite of themselves, the girls turned pale with ter- 
ror. There were only two of them against many, it was 
true. Christine’s frantic talk and gesticulations served 
only to inflame the mob, which began to press closer. 

Madame Holtz came out and counseled moderation. 
The girls appealed to her, and pointed to the fragments 
of paper scattered about, protesting against any designs 
upon the people, who were utter strangers to them. 

They interchanged a few words with each other in 
French. To confess their identity would be most im- 
prudent. They would have a long journey: before them 
without any male protector, even if they could convince 
these obstinate, unreasoning, suspicions men. However 
brave they might feel with their sex unknown, to confess 
it was to become feminine at once. What could they do ? 
Miss Brooke’s desire for an adventure had been met, but 
oh, if they only were safely out of it! 

The crowd surged and swelled, and grew more un- 
manageable every moment. Nearer and nearer came 
some of the most daring ones, redolent with tobacco and 
garlic, gesticulating with their brawny hands, that could 
grasp like a vise. 

Miss Larsen pleaded with them, but the pitiless faces 
only smiled or jeered. They could not go. They would 
be kept prisoners this night, at least. 

“Do you know of s doctor at Sundholm, some miles 
beyond the Berger Mountains ?” asked Miss Brooke at 
length, fancying she saw a way out of the dilemma. ‘“‘He 
has lived there many years, and has a home for sick 
people. You must have heard of him.” 

The men stared stolidly at one another. Was even this 
to fail them ? 

“T know about him,” said Frau Holtz. “It is the 
good doctor who took Lina Swartz when she was crazy.” 
And, turning to the men, she explained in German. 

» “Oh,” cries Miss Larsen, turning toward her with 
grateful eyes, ‘‘tell them we are friends of the doctor's. 
We are living there. If some one will go for him—will 
take a note—you shall all be amply satisfied.” 

Frau Holz repeated it in German. 

“« Nein, nein. We do not believe it. They may send 
for more officers, for soldiers, who will take us off. We 
will shut up these two,” nodding to the girls; ‘and 
to-morrow fi 

Some one came galloping up the road. Doris Brooke’s 
heart beat as if it would strangle her. Would this man 
join with their persecutors ? And she turned such an 
earnest, appealing face to him that it would have moved 
a harder heart than that of Vincent Romaine. 

No one had remarked the disappearance of Christine. 


-In despair of convincing the men, she had slipped away, 


and, by a short-cut across some fields, hurried to the 
lumber office, for she was as fleet as a deer. 

By good fortune she found Mr. Romaine, one of the 
partners, in, and implored him to fly to the assistance of 
the handsome young men, who were innocent, she was 
sure, but who would be murdered by the angry mob. 

He glanced at the crowd, who had hemmed in the two 
girls on every side. They fell back 4 trifle, and he 
caught sight of the slender, shrinking figures, their faces 
turned toward him. 

One keen, quick glance told him all. They were no 
men, surely ; but what wero two such beautiful women 
doing here in this disguise, or was it simply a masquerad- 
ing freak ? 
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He spoke to the men with an air of authority, but a 
dozen voices at once began with the story. After he had 
quieted them somewhat, he turned to the two for their 
explanation. = 

Miss Larsen was spokesman. Indeed, Miss Brooke 
had turned away from the questioning eyes with a most 
unmanly blush, so her companion explained how the 
mistake had arisen in their careless use of the word 
*‘draft.” If they could be conveyed to Sundholm, or if 
Dr. Larsen could be sent for at once, the matter might 
be settled most satisfactorily. 

‘<Do not distress yourself further,” returned Romaine, 
briefly. “I will escort you thither in safety.” 

Then he turned to the men and advised them to dis- 
perse, as he, would be answerable for the young men, 
leing fully convinced they had no designs on any per- 
son's liberty. 

It took some time to convince the prejudiced and sus- 
picious mob, but they finally began to disperse. The 
horses were brought and the girls mounted in haste, giv- 
ing their hostess a kindly farewell and leaving one for 
Christine, quite ignorant that their speedy rescue was 
owing to her. 

Adam stood by sullenly, glad to have Christine out of 
sight of her handsome gallant, lest there might be too 
cordial a parting. 

They started with their fresh horses, thankful to leave 
behind them the scene of their discomfiture. It was late 
now, so they hurried homeward-with no longing, linger- 
ing glances at the scenery. 

The mountain was crossed, and, but for an early moon, 
they would now have been in darkness. 

Romaine had been the most silent of guards, yet his 
eyes and thoughts were busy enough. The fair one was 
handsome, but the dark one rode so elegantly—and if he 
could but see her eyes once more ! 

They entered the village, at length, and now their 
speed slackened. 

**You will see the doctor?” Miss Larsen asked, half 
hesitatirgly. 

“Of course,” was the quiet reply. 

The girls exchanged a sudden pressure of the hands. 

‘*You must explain,” Miss Brooke said, in a whisper. 
**See your uncle for a few moments, while I keep Mr. 
Romaine in the hall. Above all things, do not allow him 
to suspect.” 

The doctor’s man was watching for them, for both 
mother and uncle had grown rather alarmed at’ this pro- 
longed stay. Irma grasped his arm tightly and motioned 
luim to silence, as he took their horses. The three walked 
up the broad steps into the brightly lighted hall. Irma 
went to summon Dr. Larsen. 

Miss Brooke crossed over to a window-recess. She felt 
weak, exhausted, and every pulse was tremulous with a 
strange excitement. Still she felt that something must 
be said. 

“We can scarcely thank you sufficiently for your 
kindly escort,” she began. ‘For the other, your inter- 
position and your honorable trust in our word os 

Was that what one man would say to another? Miss 
Brooke wondered, hesitating for a proper ending to her 
speech. 

‘“-IT do not believe I shall regret my trust.” Then he 
came nearer and took her hand. She had drawn off her 
gauntlet, and the hand was so white, so slender, the tin- 
gers trembling in his, and treacherously betraying her 
secret, while he continued : ‘‘I did not come in to see 
Dr. Larsen, but with the hope of having a moment alone 
with you. Nay, do not blush so, although it makes you 


more beautiful and womanly. I read your secret the 
moment I saw you, and I was doubly thankful that I had 
been summoned to your assistance. And during our ride 
home I have been recalling some of the odd storics I 
have heard about Dr. Larsen’s Home. One of you—I 
think your companion—is the doctor's niece; an artist. 
Am I right ?” 

Miss Brooke’s brave eyes were cst down with cruel 
mortification. 

“And if I might be bold enough to ask a reward, it is 
that the acquaintance so oddly begun may be continued. 
Tam five-and-thirty and hitherto have langhed at love, 
but to-day have been captured at first sight.” 

“You do not know who I am 2?” she said, almost an- 
gerily, thinking of Miss Brooke, a queen of society, with 
her million and a half. . 

Dr. Larsen entered at that moment, and the queen of 
society beat an ignominious retreat. 

But it was not the end of Miss Brooke's adventure. 
Vincent Romaine was not a man to be foiled easily in any 
undertaking. 

Fortune had prospered him thus far; to travel and 
culture he was rapidly adding wealth, and he made a 
sudden resolve to win this beautiful woman. Another 
interview ended in a rather langhing admission of mutual 
pleasure. 

If she wanted to be won for herself alone, here was a 
brave, loyal, persistent lover quite to her liking, so 
coolly authoritative that there was really no escaping 
him. 

She did not return to the East until Spring, and then 
to be married, to the great surprise of her old lovers and 
distant cousins, who had been quite sure she would end 
by dying of consumption, and were bitterly disappointed 
that the million and a half could not be divided. 

Mr. Romaine was considerably astonished when he 
found he had wooed an heiress in so peremptory a 
fashion, and Dr. Hardinge, to whom alone she confided 
her escapade and its results, laughed heartily. 

One of the most brilliant women of the Western coast 
is Mrs. Vincent Romaine. Now and then her husband 
persuades her to put on her blue riding-habit and take a 
flying tour over the hills with him. Irma is a frequent 
guest, herself quite a famous woman. 

Christine has married, not Adam, but Mr. Romaine’s 
head gardener ; but she sometimes dreams of the beauti- 
fal gentleman who rewarded her rose with a kiss, and 
whom she saved from peril. Something in Mrs. Ro- 
maine’s eves always recalls him to her mind, but she 
would never speak of so foolish an incident to her stately 
mistress. 


WHILE traveling through Nebraska, Musin the violin- 
ist lounged into the smoking-car to kill a few of the 
heavy moments incident to a journey across the plains. 
He found a raw countryman scraping a polka off the 
strings of a fiddle. He played with the proud con- 
sciousness of a man who is master of his art. ‘ Let me 
play you something,” said Musin. Without a word the 
fiddler handed the virtuoso his instrnment. Putting the 
thing into at least a suggestion of tune, Musin played a 


| touching cavatina, and then the *‘ Carnival of Venice,” as 


arranged by Paganini. The player of polkas and square 
dance music opened his month and absorbed every note. 
When Musin had finished, he handed the fiddle back to 
its spellbonnd owner. The countryman shook his head. 
The brilliant notes of the ‘ Carnival” were still chasing 
each other in a mad dance through his head. ‘I don't 
waut it,” he said, laconically. 
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Ir ‘he who causes two blades of grass to grow where 
but one grew before is a public benefactor, what may not 
be said in favor of the man who has been influential in 
doubling the ‘clip’ of the flock, the beef production of 
the herd, the power of the draught horse, the speed, 
docility and endurance of the roadster ?” 

This idea impressed itself forcibly on the mind of the 
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ENTRANCE OF SHADELAND PARK. 
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embracing over two thousand acres 
meadow land beautified with picturesque copses of 
wood, sparkling streams, groups of immense barns, 
ornamented by towers and minarets, and pretty cottages 
in the best style of architecture. 

In looking over the daily register of Powell Brothers, 
the names of visitors and purchasers from Maine to Cali- 


of undulating 


writer after a few hours’ stay at this famous place, situated | fornia, Canada and Mexico and various parts of Europe 


upon the 
eastern slope 
of Conneaut 
Valley, 
Crawford 
County, Pa., 
near the 
flourishing 
village of 
Springboro, 
and named, 
appropri- 
ately, Shade- 
land. Here 
dwell, in 
princely 
splendor, the 
pr oprietors, 
Messrs. Pow- 
ell Brothers. 
Pen nor 
pencil can 
searcely do 
justice to 
such a well- 
chosen, fa- 
yored spot, 
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are seen, 
num bering 
annually 
from ten to 
fifteen thou- 
sand. It may 
truly be said 
that in ex- 
tent and va- 
riety of pure 
thorough- 
bred stock 
the Shade- 
land stables 
excel any 
establish- 
ment of the 
kind in the 
world. Here 
may be 
found the 
celebrated 
trotters and 
roadsters, 
the powerful 
Clydesdales, 
English 
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shires and history to 
Percheron the present 
Normans, time. 
and the Recently 
mag nificent visiting these 
coaches, the celebrated 


Cleveland 
bays and the 
diminutive 
Shetland and 
Iceland po- 
nies, some 
of them so 
small and 
gentle that 
ladies take 
them in their 
arms and fondle them like kittens. During a late visit 
Governor Pattison of Pennsylvania carried one about on 
his shoulder. It is a curious fact that these little ponies 
and the gigantic Clydes are from the same country, Scot- 
land. For the last ten years one of the main branches 
of business has been the importing and breeding of 
draught-horses. The National Stockman and Farmer 
says, ‘‘This firm have given more attention to the 
point of breeding, size and form in roadsters than al- 
most any other firm in the country,” and that more 
horses bred and raised at Shadeland went into the 2:30 
list last year than from any other establishment. 

Mr. William B. Powell, one of the firm, in a lecture de- 
livered before many interested and gratified audiences, 
including Cornell, Chautanqua and other places, gives 
Biblical quotations showing Joseph to be a dealer in 
cattle and herds and a ‘“‘cornerer in corn,” Solomon as 
an extensive importer of fine horses from Egypt, accom- 
panied by extracts eulogistic of the majesty of the horse ; 
and then speaks of the great value in which the animal 
has been held by all classes of all ages from the earliest 
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stables with 

a company 

of ladies and 

gentlemen, 
we were 
taken behind 

a pair of 
_ $2,000 bays 
_ driven by 
one of the 
8 uperintend- 
ents, who 
reeled off the 
pedigree of 
the horses 
brought out 
for exhibition as easily as the writer could repeat, ‘‘ Mary 
had a little lamb,” etc. 

It is learned, both from pictures and history, that the 
gray Percheron horse was the favorite battle-horse in the 
war of the Crusades, and he now possesses the same 
general characteristics he then had, although greatly 
improved in size and strength for agricultural purposes. 
He is the life and wealth of the region known as La 
Perche, in France, about one hundred and fifty miles 
southwest of Paris. This is the most famous portion of 
France for horses—famous not so much for numbers as 
for quality for draught purposes, in which respect the 
Percheron excels. A writer on the subject affirms that 
it is unquestionably true that the first pair grazed in 
the pastures of Eden. 

From this little region of La Perche we learn that 
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more than a thousand stallions will be brought to 
America the present year. 
In the late volumes of the ‘Clydesdale Stud Book of 


Great Britain” there are more animals registered by | 


Powell Brothers ‘‘ than by any five firms in the world.” 
Several years ago the Powells, after having made a 
general survey of the United States, discovered the great 
need of an improvement of the work-horses in this coun- 
try, and determined to make a tour of the Old World 
with a view to finding the fittest stock with which to 
supply that need. They traveled over England, Scot- 
land, Ireland and Wales, also France, Belgium, Ger- 
many, ete., Asia, Arabia and Upper Egypt. 
careful examination they decided in favor of the Clydes- 
dale horse. 

In horned cattle they breed the Holstein, Frisian and 
the Devons, and have now on hand from four to five hun- 
dred “roaming at their own sweet will” over an addi- 
tional 1,000 acres of pasture and woodland. The Shade- 
land herd of Holsteins have eclipsed, in point of milk 
record, all other herds, of whatever breed, of the same 
ave. As far as can be ascertained, the only importations 
of Highland black-faced sheep in the country are here 
found. The mutton is deemed superior to, and brings 
higher prices in London market than, any other mutton. 
Quoting from the Furmers’ Reriew: “Improve the sheep 
and the butcher will take pride in improving his show of 
mutton, and this will do more in a week toward edu- 
cating the masses to a knowledge of the palatableness of 
delicious, juicy mutton than could be done in a quarter 
of a century by placing before the public little, dried-up 
quarters of Merino mutton, no matter how tastefully 
dressed. The tender, aromatic flavor can only be ob- 
tained from the Highland black-faced sheep.” 

Every class of stock is provided with abundant and 
regular exercise, and their feed carefully and systematic- 
ally regulated, in order to keep them in the fine growing 
condition essential to perfect health. The beautiful herd 
of Devons are placed among tho best and finest breeds, 
and, also, one of the largest in the country. It is no 
unusual sight to see imported horses valued at thou- 
sands of dollars doing the work of common “scrubs,” 
thereby improving wind and hardening muscle. 

The Powell Brothers sometimes “entertain angels un- 
awares.” For instance, one morning, not long since, it is 
said, a stranger made his appearance at the farm, stating 


that ‘he had heard a great deal about this ’ere stock- | 


raisin’ at Shadeland, and would like to look into it for a 
week or so—study up the business—provided I can get 
a cheap place to board.” 

The superintendent directed him to the cottage of one 
of the employés, where he was accommodated. At the 
end of the week he entered the elegant office of the 
Powells, and remarked: ‘‘ Well, gentlemen, I’ve been 
lookin’ ’round considerable, and like your horses fust- 
rate, and, if you’ve no objection to trottin’’em out, I 
guess, maybe, I'll invest.” 

Various horses were brought from the stables, and the 
unpretending visitor selected this one and that one, until 
the sum of many thousand dollars was reached. 

“That'll do for the present,” says he. 

The Powells, not a little surprised, although accus- 
tomed to large sales, inquired : ‘‘ You, no doubt, can give 
zood security ?” 

“Well, yes ; I rather think I kin.” 

Thrusting his hand deep down in capacious pantaloons 
he brought up a well-stuffed pocketbook and counted 
ont the stipulated amount. Ina few days it was discov- 
ered that he was one of the Pacific Slope millionaires, . 


After most | 


' Messrs. Powell Brothers have exhibited a degree of 
| enterprise and taste in plan and arrangement which enti- 
tles them to high credit. With a farm of upward of 
2,000 acres, with from 600 to 600 blooded horses, im- 
'mense herds of cattle, first-class sheep, etc., they have 
demonstrated the possibility of extraordinary excellence 
in stock breeding and raising. Their success is most 
‘marked, and promises still larger results in the broad 
field occupied. An especially interesting features is a 
| park, opened to the public within the last year, compris- 
‘ing one hundred acres. Nearly the entire area is com- 
‘posed of wooded hill and dell, much of it in a wild, 
picturesque state, intersected by romantic walks and 
drives. Thickly foliaged trees and interlacing vines 
/ spread the cooling shade for seekers of pleasure. Here 
land there flashes and sparkles the rippling stream, im- 
| parting a sense of refreshing delight. Mountain-daisies, 
| buttereups and Indian-pinks light up the scene with 
; their pristine beauty, and witch-hazel, bending low with 
‘its burden of fruit, sways back and forth in the breeze, 
‘reminding one, to be sure, of ‘*Pond's Extract,” while 
-running-robin carpets the earth beneath. Prudential 
, considerations oftentimes keep humanity silent, but here, 
throughout the gladsome Summer, winged songsters 
, are ever chirping, and all nature is speaking words of 
| joy. Entering the park, the first sight that greets the 
eye are huge boulders standing on either side of the 
| driveway, suggesting the idea of ‘‘ silent sentinels,” and 
inspiring feelings of hushed interest. Fusther up the 
ravine is an inviting pavilion, a kitchen with blue smoke 
curling upward, and tables and seats scattered about for 
the use of piqnic parties, and near at hand is a well- 
filled ice-house, original and unique in architecture. 
Water is conveyed through pipes from a never-failing 
spring on the hillside to the kitchen, and to a rustic 
grotto, or fountain, formed of immense stones. Hitch- 
ing-posts, feed-boxes, etc., are provided for horses. The 
hitching of horses to shade trees is positively prohibited, 
and firearms and intoxicating drinks rigidly excluded ; 
and, while the park is opened for religions services on 
Sunday when required, it is not to promiscnous assem- 
blages on that sacred day. Its use is given to the public 
free of charge. 

Shadeland Park is the offspring of a spirit of pure 
benevolence. A large body of laboring men happened to 
be thrown out of employment on a near-by railroad, 
without money and the means of meeting personal and 
| family wants; and, to supply this pressing urgency in 
the face of an approaching severe Winter, Powell Brothers 
nobly determined to construct a park, which they have 
thus far dune at an expense of several thousand dollars, 
/ intending desirable additions, 

The Messrs. Powell Brothers are practical business 
men; with a single exception, and that of a recent 
date, ‘‘bachelors merry and free,” highly cultivated, 
and have had the advantages of extensive travel at 
home and abroad. They were born and reared upon 
Shadeland Farm, and inherit their love and enthusiasm 
for fine animals from their father, the late Hon. Howell 
Powell, a man of marked ability and of advanced ideas. 
He was not only the pioneer in growing improved livo 
stock in this section, but a leader in temperance, morality 
and education, a friend of the poor, and hater of op- 
pression in every form. They have abundant capital, 
and superior facilities for successfully carrying on their 
great enterprise. They dwell under the maternal roof of 
a devoted mother whose watchful, loving eyes sce in her 
stalwart sons only chubby little boys. Her hospitality 
has become proverbial, and the various members of the 


family exhibit in their daily walk and conversation the 
graces of Christian kindness and good-will. Naturally 
and fittingly, Shadeland’s warm welcomes and refreshing 
lreezes are songht by many from all parts of the land, 
and not a few from beyond the high seas, 


A CURIOUS INDIAN CUSTOM. 


‘UHERt is some difference between selling and giving a 
}. rse; the old proverb says that you should not look a 
git horse in the mouth; but among certain American 
Indians it seems the cnstum for the giver of a horse to 
give the recipient a good thrashing. 

“«When General Street and I arrived at Kee-o-kuk’s 
village,” says George Catlin, ‘we were just in time to see 
an amusing scenc in the prairie a little back of his vil- 
lage. The ‘ Foxes,’ who were making up a war-party to go 
against ‘the ‘Sioux,’ and had not suitable horses enough 
by twenty, had sent word to the ‘Sacs’ the day before, 
according to ancient custom, that they were coming on 
that day at a certain time to smoke that number of horses, 
and they must not fail to have them ready. On that day 
and at that hour, the twenty young men who.were heg- 
gars for horses were on the spot, and seated themselves 
on the ground in a circle, where they vigorously went 
to smoking. 

“The villagers flocked around them in a crowd, and 
soon after there appeared on the prairie, at half-a-mile 
distance, an equal number of young men of the ‘Sac’ 
tribe, who had agreed to give each a horse, and who were 
then galloping around them at full speed ; and gradually, 
as they went around in a circuit, coming nearer to the 
centre until they were at last close to tre ring of young 
fellows seated on the ground. Whilst dashing about 
thus, each one with a heavy whip in his hand, as he 
came within reach of the group on the ground, selected 
the one to whom he intended to present his horse ; and 
as he passed gave him the most tremendous cut with his 
lash over the naked shoulders ; and as he darted around 
again, he plied the whip as before, and again and again, 
with a violent crack, until the blood could be seen 
trickling over the naked shoulders ; upon which he dis- 
mounted, and placed the bridle and whip in his victim’s 
hands, saying : ‘ Here, you are a beggar ; I present you 
a horse, but you will carry my mark on your back.’ In 
this manner they were all in a little time ‘whipped up,’ 
and each had a good horse to ride home and take into bat- 
tle. His necessity was such that he could afford to take 
the stripes and the scars as the price of the horse, and the 
giver could afford to make the present for the satisfac- 
tion of putting his mark on the other, and of boasting 
of his liberality.” 


““Ong day, when he was talking with the Empress 
about some persons whose conduct he did not approve, 
Napoleon said, ‘Chastity in a woman is what courage is 
in a man. I despise a coward, and a woman without 
modesty ! Talking of Corvisart, he said: ‘He is an 
egotist. He has entraila, but not bowels.’ (Here the 
Emperor unconsciously quoted Sarah Jennings’s judg- 
ment on Queen Anne.) The Empress protested against 
this, and said everybody was selfish, that she herself was 
selfish. ‘Don’t say, my Louise,’ said Napoleon, gravely, 
‘that you are selfish; I know no more hideous vice.’” 
This from the profoundest egotist the world ever saw, 
from the man who said of the Russian campaign, ‘‘ After 
all, what has it cost me? Only 500,000 men !” 
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MEADOWSW EET. 


By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, 


TuHro’ grass, thro’ amber'd eornflelds, our slow Stream — 
Fringed with its flags and reeds and rushes tall 
And Meadowsweet, the ehosen from them all 
By wandering children, yellow as the eream 
Of those preat cows —-Winds on as in a dream 
By mill and footbridge, hamlet old and small 
(Red roofs, gray tower), and sees the sunset gleam 
On mullion’d windows of an ivied Hall. 


There, once upon a time, the heavy King 
Trod-out its perfume from the Meadowsweet, 
Strewn like a woman's love beneath his fect, 
In stately danee or jovial banqueting, 
When all was new; and in its wayfaring 
Our Stroamlet curved, as now, through grass and wheat. 


THE GAME OF POLO. 
By CHartes Lepyarp Norton. 

Tue first game of polo plaved before a European audi- 
ence took place on Woolwich Common, England, early 
in the Spring of 1872, the players being officers of the 
Ninth Lancers, then just returned from India. The spec- 
tators were the ordinary crowd of idlers and sightseers 
that congregate about a military post. 

Some authorities claim the honor for the Tenth Hus- 
sars, and place the first game at Aldershot, in the Spring 
of 1871, but the report lacks confirmation ; and the com- 
prehensive general indexes of the London Times do not 
mention polo till 1874. 

The gallant riders of the Ninth Lancers were not 
destined long to ride or to blush unseen, for the corre- 
spondent of a London daily journal detected the possi- 
bilities of the game, and wrote as follows : ‘‘ The officers 
also, to the number of about twenty, play at hockey on 
the Common nearly every day, mounted on active little 
ponies, and thus afford considerable amusement to the 
spectators and themselves.” And so polo found its way 
into print, where it has ever since occupied a somewhat 
conspicuous place among athletics. 

Tho novelty of the game, and the daring, skill and ex- 
citement inseparable from every well-contested match, 
soon made it popular among the other cavalry regiments, 
and before the season closed matches had been played 
before the Royal Family. Clubs had been formed, and 
the polo pony thenceforward bore an important part in 
every horse fair. 

It will be noticed that the correspondent in question 
did not venture to give a name to the contest, but de- 
scribed it merely as ‘‘hockey,” a game well known to 
English and American boys; but before the illustrated 
papers had brought out their spirited drawings of the 
games, the name, as imported from India, had found its 
way into print, and soon became a part of the English- 
man’s sporting vocabulary. It is probably adopted from 
the Thibetan pulu, meaning a ball-; but in Northeastern 
India the game is called kunjai, and in almost every 
Hindoostanee dialect it has a different name, and is 
governed by rules which differ in minor particulars. 

There is a general impression that polo is a modern 
game, but really it dates back beyond any recorded 
period, and is modern only in that its introduction in 
England, and suisequently in America, is of recent date. 

The earliest mention of the game is, probably, in an 
Arabic work, entitled ‘‘Tarikk us Subuktagin,” written 
by Abulfazul ul Baihaki, who has been styled the 
‘Pepys of the East.” This work was produced as early 
as A.D. 1077, and treats of the period from 1011 to 1039. 
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A CLOSE CONTEST. 


Many of the early native writers on the manners and 
customs of the East make passing mention of the game, 
but the first Englishmen who made special mention of it 
were the three brothers, Anthony, Robert and Thomas 
Sherley, each of whom prefixed ‘‘Sir” to his name, and 
may, therefore, be presumed to have been a ‘knight 
errant.” 

They visited Persia in 1599, and a volume containing 
an account of their adventures was published in London 
in 1825. 

In it appears the following account of their entertain- 
ment by the Persian monarch : ‘‘ Before the house there 
was a very fair place, to the quantity of some ten acres of 
ground, made very plain ; so the king went down, and, 
when he had taken his horse, the drums and trumpets 
sounded. There were twelve horsemen in all, with the 
king, so they divided them- 
selves six on one side and six 
on the other, having in their 
hands long rods of wood, 
about the thickness of a man’s 
finger, and at one end of the 
rods a piece of wood, nailed 
on like unto a hammer. 
After they were divided, and 
turned face to face, there 
came one into the middle 
and threw a wooden ball be- 
tween both the companies, 
and, having goals made at 
either end of the plain, they 
began their sport, striking 
the ball with their rods from 
one end to the other, in the 
fashion of our football play, 
here in England ; and ever 
when the king had gotten the 
ball before him the drums 
and trumpets would play one 
alaium, and many times the 
king would come to Sir An- 
thony, at the window, and ask 
him how he liked the sport.” 


The accounts published in 
the English newspapers in 
1872, of course, found Ameri- 
can readers, and on May 12th, 
1876, New York had its first 
opportunity to witness a 
game. 

The ‘‘Hippodrome,” as it 
was then called (now the 
Madison Square Garden), was 
crowded with a somewhat 
horsey audience. In the 
,, Wide, central space was the 
arena, and surrounding it 
was an elliptical racecourse. 
A cup had been offered by 
Mr. James Gordon Bennett, 
and three match games were 
to be played by teams from 
Boston and from California 
respectively. 

To the writer hereof, who 
was an interested spectator, 
the contest was full of ex- 
citing passages, but, after the 
Californians had won, it be- 
came apparent that the great mass of the audience had 
come to witness the trotting races that were billed to 
close the entertainment. The occupants of reserved 
seats, who had come to see polo, went home, leaving 
the unappreciative public to enjoy trials of speed, on 
which they could put up their money with a chance 
of losing or winning according to well - established 
precedents. , 

To enjoy watching a game of polo one must, at least, be 
an equestrian at heart, and, from the nature of things, that 
is impossible for nine-tenths of the great metropolitan 
public. A few thousand of the wealthier classes ride in 
the park, or in the various riding-schools, or follow the 
hounds on Long Island or in New Jersey, but there are 
not enough of them to keep up polo as one of the regular 
paying attractions of the city. 


MISHAPS OF THE FIELD. 
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In 1880 the now well-known Polo Grounds were 
opened near One Hundred and Tenth Street, and a nim- 
ber of spirited games were played in the presence of a 
few hundred fairly appreciative spectators. But as a 
popular attraction this noble game has never gained a 
firm hold upon the metropolis, and the grounds have for 
years been more associated in the popular mind with 
football, baseball, cricket and the other athletic contests 
that fall more naturally within the grasp of city folk. 

During the Summer, however, wherever large num- 
bers of the leisurely classes congregate, polo is popular, 
and it is quite the thing for fashionable sightseers to 
drive to the grounds by hundreds whenever an interest- 
ing game is announced. And, indecd, the sight is 
enough to stir the blood of any one who has ever experi- 
enced the excitement of riding a willing horse. The 


wide emerald lawn, with its dancing pennants, glows 


under the afternoon sun, and the opposing players, in 
bright jerseys and jaunty caps of contrasting colors, are 
drawn up near their respective positions. All round 
the central arena are pretty women and gay costumes in 
landsome carriages, while the tiers of seats are crowded 
with eager spectators, glad to come even if they cannot 
sit in their own carriages. 

The mounted umpire tosses the ball ‘in play” and 
gallops to one side. The two fleetest ponies dash toward 
the hall, and probably one of them reaches it enough in 


’ 


advance of the other to enable his rider to send the little - 


round sphere spinning before him, Then the fun begins. 
Now there is a me‘ée over the ball in midfield, and anon a 
quick-eyed plaver fishes it out from among the prancing 


hoofs and drives it away, followed by the scan:pering | 


ponies and their daring riders. And so it goes back and 
forth untfl a goal is won and a rest allowed ; for the exer- 
cise is so violent for man and horse that frequent pauses 
are necessary. 

Not infrequently a rider is tinhorsed, but that is one 
of the expected mishaps of a game, and he is quickly 
mounted again and tilting as lard as ever. Surely there 
is nothing in our modern life so like a medieval tonrna- 
ment, with the bloodshed and brutality left out, as a 
well-contested game of polo. 


As played in India, the game is well worth the study | 


of American players, for a degree of skill is there at- 
tained such as no Europeans have as yet equaled. If 
India is the home of polo, Manipur, a semi-independent 
state on the northwestern frontier of British Burmah, is 
its nursery, and the Rajah of the province keeps a team 
of experts who are probably the best players in the 
world, and the captain of a leading Manipory team is as 
highly esteemed among his countrymen as is a champion 
baseball player in America. Indeed, polo is a regular 
profession there, quite as much as baseball is here. A 
boy destined for the saddle and mallet is placed at an 
early age in a training-school, where he is carefully 
drilled on foot or on a wooden horse in all the passes 


and shots incident to a game before he is permitted to : 
enter any contest on horseback, and when he begins 


actually to play his progress is watched by every one 
from the Rajah down, and he is given every opportunity 
to cultivate his powers to the utmost. Of course ponies 
are bred and trained with quite as much care as is given 
to their riders, and as soon as a pony evinces rare quali- 
ties of temper and speed the owner may as well put a 
price npon him, for he is destined, sooner or later, to fill 
a place in the Rajah’s stables. Twice a year general 
tournaments are held in which different villages con- 
tend for the championship, and every inducement is 
licld out fur players to do their best. 
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The Manipory’s idea of a polo costume differs widely 
from that of his Western brother. When accoutered for 
the fray, his long hair is done up tightly in a knot be- 
hind, and it is good form to stick therein a more or less 
gandy flower. He wears nothing besides the flower above 
his loin-cloth, and below this concession to the proprie- 
ties he resumes nature’s garb. A whip of raw buffalo-hide 
is fastened to his waist. and in his hand he carries his 
favorite mallet. : 

The pony has a saddle with a very high pommel, and 
leather flaps to proteet the rider’s naked legs. Stirrups 
are attached, but the rider does not place his feet in 
them. He merely grasps the side-iron between the first 
and second toes, thus avoiding the possibility of being 
dragged. The headstall and saddle are ornamented with 
numerous balls of cotton, of the size of an orange, and 
when the cavalcade canters up to the line there is a bar- 
baric savagery about the spectacle that cannot but im- 
press the unaccustomed spectator. 

Seven players to a side are a full team, and, in a few 
minutes after the game is called, the back-hair of every 
player has come down and is streaming behind him, as, 
with wildest wells, he charges about the arena, flogging 
his pony, rattling his leg-protectors, and seemingly gone 
clean daft with excitement. 

, But he has not gone dafteby any means. His yells and 
gestures are intended to intimidate his adversaries, man 
and beast, and he keeps avery cool head for play through 
-itall, He will ride on the keen jump over a ball with an 
| enemy on either hand crowding and harrving him, and 
i he will turn in his saddle and bring the ball forward oa 
1 

! 


| the near side by hitting behind his pony’s tail. It is 
stated, on excellent authority, that a good horseman will 
| play for this shot with practical certainty of making it. 
| The Manipory polo ground is about 120 yards wide 
by 200 long, the boundaries being marked by narrow 
lines cut in the turf, and by flags set at the four corners. 
There are no goal-posts, as in the European game, a goal 
being marked whenever the ball crosses the end-line. 

The goal-keeper generally acts as captain, and directs 
the movements of his team. A favorite plan of opera- 
. tions is to station four men near the centre of the field 
where the ball is thrown in. Another, usually having the 
fastest pony, is stationed far toward the adversary’s goal 
to carry the ball forward should it be driven through the 
| line by his friends. A sixth is ‘‘half-back,” and behind 
| him is the goal-keeper. Men are generally detailed to 
| look out for special opponents, and often, where a very 
| skillful player is engaged, several are told off to worry 
| him as much as possible within the rules. 

In play these men hit very hard, and entirely from the 
wrist. They will strike with equal certainty on cither side, 
and have a trick of shying the ball while at full gallop, 
often hitting it with the mallet while in the air. It is 
always fair game to strike an adversary’s stick when 
raised, an objectionable practice from the European 
standpoint. In passing the ball from one to another 
these players often show wonderful skill, and often ex- 
hibit a high degree of discipline under the intelligent 
generalship of their captain. 

Another point in which the Indian game differs from 
the Eurepean is that the plavers change ponies as often 
as they tind their animals showing signs of exhaustion. 
This can be done only in a country where horseflesh is 
abundant and cheap, and is very properly ruled out or 
strictly limited for most European games. 

Of course numerous games have been played between 
natives and Furopeans in India, but there is no trust- 
\ worthy revord of general results. 
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During the Prince of Wales's visit in 1876, a Manipory 
team was taken down to Calcutta and was beaten by a 
team of Europeans ; but the Manipory ponies were tired 
with a long march, and the players were probably some- 
what dashed by the unaccustomed sight of so many 
Europeans. On the other hand, in 1883 a picked team 
of Europeans played the Manipory Rajah’s team at 
Cachar, and after winning the first goal, were beaten 
seven goals in succession within the space of twelve min- 
utes. The Maniporys, however, had the conceded right 
to change ponies, which, of course, gave them a great 


advantage over their opponents, who had only one pony | 
apiece, and not very fresh at that. Still it is admitted by | 


well-informed Englishmen that the native players are 
individually superior to most Europeans whom they 
have thus far encountered. 

The Anglo-Saxon, so far as known, is the only civilized 
polo-player, and the two great Anglo-Saxon nations alone 
have adopted it among their athletic sports. It appeals 
at once to their love of physical excitement, not to call it 
danger ; it cultivates to the highest degree their aptitude 
for horsemanship, for giving and taking punishment, and 


for holding life and limb as of small account so long as ! 


they ride to win, or to sell the victory as dearly as possi- 
ble. 

Two obvious conditions are necessary for the polo- 
player: He must be rich enough to own half a dozen 
ponies, more or less, or he must live where horses are 


4 


| Swift in running and turning and obedient to the least 
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but excellent animals for the purpose are found through- 
out the West. 

The moral qualifications of a pony are of the first im- 
portance. He must be spirited, fearless, intelligent and 
tractable, and, of course, he must be physically perfect, 


movement of his rider. Such an animal will quickly 
learn to take an interest in the game, will follow the ball, 
and often give his rider a chance for a shot where a 
stupid or sluggish beast would balk his purpose. 

Next come the equipments, namely, a light bridle with 
a plain snafile-bit, and a light saddle with low pommel 
and cantle and plain stirrups. This shape of saddle is 
best because falls are unavoidable, and serious injury 
might result from a high pommel in case the pony 
should roll over upon his fallen rider. 

Last year Englishmen and Americans met for the first 
time as rival teams. A challenge match was played at 
Newport between the Hurlingham, the leading English 
club, and the Westchester, the oldest and largest Ameri- 
ean club. The English players were : Captain, Mr. John 
Watson, Mr. Malcom Little, Captain T. Hone and Cap- 
tain T. R. Lawley. The Americans were: Captain, Mr. 
Thomas Hitchcock, Mr. W. K. Thorn, Mr. Foxhall Keene 


-and Mr. R. R. Belmont (the last-named player is since 


abundant and cheap. The first condition exists wher- - 


ever wealth has accumulated, as in England and in the 
older of the United States, and the second is found all 
over the western and southwestern portions of the 
American Continent. 

Had it not been that English regiments stationed in 


tell. 


India were ofticered by lovers of hunting and steeple- , 


chasing, the lesson of polo would never have been 
learned from the wild horsemen of Manipur. 

Our own cavalry regiments stationed at the West eujoy 
excellent opportunities, when the Indians are not on the 
warpath, for polo practice ; but our officers, unlike the 
English, are ordinarily dependent on their pay for ecur- 


rent expenses of living, and cannot indulge in an indefi- | 


nite number of ponies merely for sport. It would seem, 
however, that the game might be properly encouraged 


by the authorities at West Point, for there is certainly no | 


better school of horsemanship than the polo field, and 
practice with the mallet would certainly train hand and 
eye quite as well as ecntting at ‘‘Turk’s heads” with 
regulation sabres. 

For the rank and file of mounted regiments polo is im- 
practicable. Their horses are too large, and the mere 


fact of having to groom them after a game would take all | 


the spirit out of a player. An enlisted man, except when 
he is in the presence of the enemy, does not feel much 
interest in athletics. His daily drill and fatigue duty 
sive him enough exercise for his actual needs, and when 
he has accomplished them he usually feels that he has 
fairly earned his pay and allowances. 

For a polo-player his mount is a prime consideration. 


The rules as to height differ in England and America be- ; 


cause of the different build of the ponies. In England 
the limit of height is fourteen hands; but Texan and 
Indian porfes have higher withers than their English 
cousins, and are therefore allowed another inch, which 
practically equalizes the weight. In British India the 
limit of height is thirteen hands and three inches, be- 
cause that is a fair average for the native ponies. 
Most of the American ponies are brought from Texas, 
the breed there being peculiarly active, wiry and docile, 


dead). The individual play of the Americans was appa- 
rently not unequal to that of the English, but their tac- 
tics were so far inferior that they were badly beaten, and 
learned a lesson that will probably enable them to make 
a better showing next time. In polo, as in the kindred 
games of football and lacrosse, generalship and discipline 
Every member of the English team knew what was 
expected of him, and did it, while the Americans had not 
reduced their game to a strategical scicnce. 

Such a result appears to be inevitable whenever any 
new game is introduced. It takes years of general play 
to teach players the natural tactics of the game. The 
Manipory players can beat the English man for man to 
this day, and it would be surprising if, after such short 
experience, America could turn out a team that could 
hold its own with the veterans of Hurlingham. 

In a desperate hand - to-hand, yet friendly, fight, in 


2 
a 


| which the laws of courtesy and good-fellowship must be 


maintained, a set of rigorous rules is indispensable. The 
general law of right of way, for instance—namely, turn- 
ing ont to the left—must be observed, so that the rider's 
right hand will be free to deliver a stroke. In the heat 
of a scrimmage, however, with ponies on tho full jump, 
such rules cannot always be strictly observed. Even with 
the best intent, collisions will occur, and chance blows will 
be received by horse and man tiat must try the temper 
and test the endurance. In one of the early games at 
Newport, Mr. Bennett, the President of the Westchester 
Club, bestowed an accidental blow upon the head of 
Lord Mountford that laid him up for several days. It 
was taken in good part, however, and the two players 
were as good friends as ever after the Englishman had 
recovered. 

The two strokes most common in polo are the forwerd 
and the back-handed. The first is always the opening 
stroke, and the second is most effectively delivered when 
galloping after and overtaking the ball. Under such 
circumstances, the harder one can hit, the better is the 
result, and a powerful stroke will frequently not only 
check the advance of a ball, but will send it spinning 
backward through the other players well toward the op- 
posing goal. It is a great advantage to be able to use 
either hand at will, and a player who acquires this art 
at once doubles his efficiency. 
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Hard hits are always best, for a ball once set in mo- | preclude possibility of collision. 


tion toward a desired goal has a momentum that must be 
checked before it can be reversed, while one that is 
‘* dribbled ” can far more easily be captured and sent in 
the opposite direction. Still, skillful dribbling has its 
uses, particularly in a ‘‘ruck” of players, and a ball 
may sometimes be guided through a mélée by dribbling 
when a square shot is impossible, owing to the tangle of 
hoofs and mallets. 

The rules of the Hurlingham—the first of the English 
clubs, and the one which still maintains its leading posi- 
tion in the United Kingdom—were in all essentials 
adopted by the Westchester Club, of New York. 

The field must be level, and about two hundred and 
fifty yards long, and about two-thirds as wide as it is 
long. Goal-posts are set about eight yards apart at 
either end of the field, and the object of the opposing 
players is to drive the ball between their adversaries’ 


The player who last 
hit the ball, or who is coming from the direction of the 
place where it was last hit, has the right of way. 

If a player drops his mallet he must dismount, recover 
it, and remount without assistance, and must not hit the 
ball while on foot. If his mallet is broken he must ride 
to the place where the mallets are kept and get one. In 
no case may a new mallet be brought to him. 

If a player find himself in front of a player of his own 
side who has just hit the ball, and there is no opposing 
player between him and the goal, he is “ off side,” and 
may not play till the ball has been struck at by one of 
his opponents. As long as he is ‘‘ off side” he may not 
impede one of his opponents. The usual allowance is 
five minutes’ rest after twenty minutes’ play, unless a 
goal is made sooner. After the first goal the players 
are drawn up in the middle of the field, and the ball 
is thrown between them by the umpire. 


PONIES NOT WELL IN HAND. 


goal-posts. The players may number from three to six 


With some show of justice, polo has been described as 


on a side, but the regular number for match games is | a rich man’s game, and so it must be in the older and 


four on a side. 

The mallets or sticks are four feet long, with a solid 
crosspiece or head with which to strike the ball. The 
ball is of hard wood, three inches in diameter. 

When ready for play, the opposing sides are drawn up, 
each behind a line twelve yards in front of its own goal, 
and the ball is placed on the ground in the centre of the 
field. At the dropping of a flag both sides charge for- 
ward at full speed, but in practice one man is selected 
on each side to ride at the ball, and, after the first shot 
has been made, the play becomes general. When a ball 
is hit out of bounds, it is thrown into play by an umpire. 
When a ball is driven beyond the goal without passing 
between the goal-posts, the side whose goal has been 
passed is entitled to a ‘‘ hit-off” from its own goal-lines. 
It is permitted to impede an adversary in several ways— 
namely, by engaging or ‘‘ hooking” his stick (but this 
may not be done either under or over his pony); by 
riding in front of him when he is charging the ball, 
etc. A player must not be crossed, however, when he is 
in possession of the ball, except at such distance as to 


more thickly settled parts of the country. But while we 
have the West and South with their abundance of room 
and their herds of ponies, it would seem that such an ex- 
hilarating sport might well be cultivated among the 
dashing equestrians of those sections. 

Perhaps Western cowboys would be a trifle less ready 
to use their revolvers if they engaged in the exciting, but 
friendly, strife of the polo field, and possibly the intro- 
duction of the game at the South would prove a health- 
ful substitute for the pretty, but not very virile, spec- 
tacle of the so-called ‘‘ tournament,” and for the brutal 
‘‘gander-pulling,” which are the only equestrian games 
at present known in that country of fine horsemen. 


Success seems to be that which forms the distinction 
between confidence and conceit. Nelson, when young, 
was piqued at not being noticed in a certain paragraph 
of the newspapers which detailed an action wherein he 
had assisted. ‘‘But never mind,” said he ; ‘‘I will one 
day have a gazette of my own.” 
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BEAUTY AND THE BEAST.—‘‘ FRANCISKA FINALLY SAT DOWN IN A SECLUDED SPOT UPON THE BRINK OF A FOUNTAIN.” 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST. 


By Etta W. Pierce. 


Ir was a gloomy, sunless room in the wing of an old 
dilapidated schioss—a salon it might have been called, 
but in the year 1770 the matter-of-fact Suabian people 
knew little about such silly French names. Some musty 
hangings, riddled with moths, draped the walls; the 
stone floor looked cold and comfortless ; a few pieces of 
ancient furniture were set here and there, like islands in 
asea of space. Over the entrance-door hung the antlers 
of a stag. Two narrow, diamond-paned windows looked 
out upon a dismal court, where some tame pigeons fiut- 
tered, and an old man-servant in peasant’s dress was 
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sweeping the stones with a fagot-broom. From these 
same windows could be seen the waving purple line 
of the Suabian Alps, and a track of lonesome pine- 
forest. 

“Heaven give us patience !” cried the fretful voice of 
a girl froza one of the high-backed, claw-footed chairs ; 
‘Franciska, Franciska, leave those stupid birds alone ! 
What are we to do with ourselves all this dreary, end- 
less day ? Every morning I say, ‘Would God it were 
night And every night I say, ‘Would God it were 
morning |’ I wish we had been born in some peasant’s 
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hut instead of this tumble-down sciduss, where our pride 
is the only thing that is equal to our poverty.” 

The speaker turned her fine eves toward one of the 
windows, where stood another girl, scattering erumbs of 
bread to the pigeons in the court below. ‘The two were 
sisters, but wholly unlike. 

Sophia, the elder, had a handsome brunette face and 
the mien of an empress. Franciska, the younger, was a 
dazzling blonde with violet eyes, and a great profusion 
of long, fair hair. Both were shabbily dressed, but their 
youth and beauty seemed to make warmth and light in 
the otherwise cheerless room. 

“Fran Wenzel says we must mend the linen to-day,” 
replied Franciska ; ‘that will help the time to pass.” 

Brunette Sophia laughed, scornfully. 

“Mend linen! A pretty occupation for the daugh- 
ters of a baron! To tell the truth, everything in the 
selloss needs mending —we are ragged, moth-eaten, gone 
utterly to decay. Soon we shall be forced to live on 
Dlack bread, like the peasants. Of one thing you may be 
sure, Franciska — neither you nor I will ever have a 
lover.” 

“And why 2” queried Franciska. 

“Simpleton ! What man in his senses would come 
wooing girls who have not a grosclhen—no, nor a respect- 
able gown to their backs ?” 

“But we have good blood !” said Franciska, proudly. 

Sophia laughed again—a shrill, mirthless laugh. 

“Good blood will not marry us. Heavens! Why did 
our father waste all his substance in riotous living while 
we were yet unborn ? We ought to be dancing at court, 
instead of moping here, like nuns in a cell. We are 
leautiful, but I, for one, would be happier were I ugly 
and old like Frau Wenzel. It is a vexation to look at my 
own face in the mirror.” 

“Would you like to go to court, Sophia ?” said the 
younger sister, as she gazed wistfully off toward the som- 
bre pine-wood and the blue, hazy Alps. 

“Would I?” echoed Sophia, her dark cheek glowing ; 
“would I like to see the grand ladies, and the rich 
toilets, and Duke Carl Eugen, our sovereign, who is 
called the handsomest prince in Europe ? It drives me 
wild to think of it!’ 

The door flew open, and Freiherr von Bernard, the 
father of the two girls, entered. He was a short, fat 
man, with a long, red nose, a pair of small eves set under 
thick, gray brows, and the temper of a fiend. He had 
squandered all his possessions early in life, and nothing 
remained to him now save the old schloss and these 
young danghters, who had a disagreeable way of turning 
pale at the very sound of his footsteps. 

“There will be a guest at dinner to-day,” he an- 
nounced, as his sharp eyes flashed over the two girls ; 
“Twish you both to appear at table.” 
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“A euest !’ echoed the pair, in amazement, for, gener- | 


y 


aily speaking, the Freiherr was not given to hospitality. 

“Yes, idiots ! he cried ; “go to Frau Wenzel and tell 
her to make you presentable. The Count von Leitrim 
is looking for a wife—he hopes to find one here.” 

These last words came ont like a thunder-clap. Sophia 
sprang to her feet, flushing with joy. 

“Ts it possible 2 she gasped : a suitor at last! But 
Franciska —my dear father, you cannot mean that he 
stall see Franciska ! She is not yet sixteen—I dare say 
sie still plays with her dolls.” 

* Franciska is a well-grown girl,” answered the baron, 
““The count wishes to see vou both—he must be grati- 
fied. Listen! he is the most fastidious of men, and ”— 
with a strange langh—‘‘the hundsomest! Ho is also 


enormously rich. His wife will wear brocade aud iia- 
monds, and go to court.” 

“Oh,” cried Sophia, in ecstasy. She looked around 
the old, baro sa/on, then down at her shabby gown : my 
dear father, your guest is a godsend! To wear brocade, 
to go to court, is the chief desire of my life!” 

And she turned and fled from the room. Franciska 
lingered a moment behind her. 

“T beg vou to excuse me from meeting this count.” 
she stammered ; ‘Sophia is my elder, and far more 
beantifal than I. She cares for riches and splendor—I 
do not; and in any case, he would not give me a look 
when she was by. Permit me 

The baron pushed her roughly from him. 

Mein Gott! Do I not say that the count wishes to 
see both my daughters ? Let him discover for himself 
that you are not Sophia's equal. Go!” 

The next moment Franciska was flying down a dark 
passage to the room of Frau Wenzel, the female guardian 
of the baron’s motherless danghters, and the presidins 
genius of his household. 

“Ach, Himmel!” cried the old woman, holding up her 
withered hands at sight of the girl; ‘‘we have nothing 
fit to set before this count, dovekin. The beer is musty, 
the wine sour, There’s but one fowl, and it is as tough 
and old as the baron himself. Ihave sent Fritz to kill 
your pigeons.” 

. Franciska raised a shrill, angry ery. “ 

“My pigeons! Shame, Frau Wenzel! Oh, I late 
this count—I wigh ho had never been born! 

“Fritz has wrung their necks,” said the old dame. 
calmly looking out into the court. ‘Fie, child! how 
can you begrudge the birds? It is not every day that 
we entertain a count at the sc//loss.” 

Franciska retreated into a corner, and wept bitterly for 
her slaughtered pets. Theso were the first of many 
tears that Von Leitrim was destined to force from her 
lovely eyes. Confusion reigned in the sekdoss for the 
next hour or two. Frau Wenzel fretted and fumed over 
the meagre dinner. The baron swore at everybody, and 
strutted about the passages as red as a turkey-cock. 
Sophia, like Jezebel of old, ‘‘ painted her face and tired 
her head,” and armed herself cup-a-pie for the conquest 
of the count. 

“Tt matters little what you wear to-day,” she said, dis- 
dainfully, to Franciska. ‘He will not trouble himself 
about a chit like vou. It is absurd in your father to et 
you appear at all. By-and-by, when I am a countess. 
and you attain a proper age, I will present vou at court, 
and find some suitable husband for yon.” 

Just before the baron’s dinner-hour Count von Lei- 
trim’s carriage drove into the court. The two girls 
rushed to the nearest window to ecatéh the first glimpse 
of this noble suitor as he should alight. What did they 
see? A dwarfed, misshapen figure, wrapped in a huge 
fur cloak, although the time was Summer ; a big head, 
sunk betwixt high shoulders: short, shriveled limbs, 
terminating in immense splay feet ; a hideous face, with 
a flat nose, hanging cheeks and a pair of villainous 
yellow eyes—such was the creature whom the baron, 
with grim humor, had called the handsomest of men, 

Sophia uttered a ery of dismay. 

“Oh, Heaven ! what a monster !" 

As for Franciska, she started back, and raised her hand 
involuntarily to her heart. A strange foreboding of evil 
turned her for a moment faint and sick. 

“JT would rather die a thousand deaths,” she shud- 
dered, “than marry such a fright!” 

But however shecked the pair might be. they were 
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obliged to descend with Frau Wenzel to the sa/on, As 
they entered, the count’s gloating eyes ran over them 
like lightning. He had never seen fairer faces. He 
kissed Sophia’s hand, and would have favored Franciska 
in like manner, but she drew back, terrified. 

* Ach Goll! said the count, with a rude laugh, ‘ you 
are afraid of me, friulein! It is true that Iam not lhand- 
some, but, believe me, I have a heart!” 

In all her after-life Franciska never forgot that dinner. 
The count talked to Sophia, but he looked only at the 
younger sister. He smacked his ugly lips over the in- 
different fare—Frau Wenzel’s pigegn stew, and the sour 
beer and wine—as if he were feasting on the food of 
gods. Under his persistent ogling, Franciska shuddered 
with disgust. : 

“T little suspected the attractions which my friend 
the baron was hiding away in the old schloss,” he 
grinned; ‘such rare flowers should bloom at the Wild 
Duke’s covet.” 

**Why do you call our sovereign the Wild Duke ?” 
said Sophia. 

**He has fairly earned the name since he parted from 
his duchess, five years ago,”’ leered the count. ‘His 
loyal subjects think it is so fitting, that they delight to 
use it on all occasions.” 

‘*Ig Carl Eugen a bad man ?” persisted Sophia. 

“Heavens ! no, he is a saint, an angel!’ replied the 
count, rolling up his villainous yellow eyes. 

It was a happy moment for Franciska when she found 
herself at liberty to fly from the old dining-hall. 

“Count von Leitrim is hideous !” she said to Sophia. 

“Yes, but he is rich,” answered the elder sister. 

After the departure of the girls the count remained for 
a long time shut up with the baron. Darkness fell. 
Finally his carriage-wheels were heard rumbling out of 
the court. At the same moment the door opened and 
Fran Wenzel rushed in. 

“Cro to the Freiherr!" she cried ; ‘goat once; but 
God forbid that either of you should be sacrificed to that 
beastly count !” 

The baron was waiting in the gloomy saloaz, which was 
feebly lighted by a few candles. Sophia entered first, 
her handsome head held high, ready for any fate that in- 
sured her wealth and luxury. Franciska followed, white 
asashes. Quite ignoring his elder daughter, the baron 
advanced to the younger, and hurled at her these words : 

“The count’s choice has fallen upon you—he prefers 
blondes to brunettes. You will marry him one week 
from this day! 

Francisca, for 2 moment, stared in wild horror at the 
speaker, then swayed, and, without word or sound, fell in 
a senseless heap at his feet. 

Her doom was sealed. It was useless to grovel before 
the Freiherr, and wring her hands and ery for mercy. 
He was as pitiless as stone—so, too, was Sophia. 

«©The count has shown strange taste in choosing you,” 
said the latter, with unconcealed pique, ‘‘but since it is 
so, you should accept what is provided for you, and be 
thankful. I thought to take you to court, but it seems 
that tho case is reversed, and you must take me. You 
ought to be glad to escape from this old dungeon, even 
though your deliverance comes in the form of a hunch- 
backed husband.” 

Vain were all her prayers and tears, The baron needed 
the count’s money; he cursed the distracted girl, and 
hurried forward the preparations for her marriage with 
indecent haste. Von Leitrim came again, and forcibly 
placed s betrothal-ring upon her ice-cold hand. 

“Spare me !’’ she gasped, with pale lips. 
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“Ah, friulein, cannot you see that I adore you ?” he 
answered, with a smile that made his face still more 
hideous ; ‘‘you will soon learn to return my passion.” 

*“Never! never!" she cried, recoiling from him in 
horror. 

And so Beauty was sacrificed to the Beast. “A week 
after the count’s first visit to the sch’oss Franciska was 
dragged, a most unwilling victim, to the altar, and made 
the wife of this deformed and ill-tempered wretch, who 
was three times older than herself, and whose gross ex- 
cesses were the talk of all Wiirtemberg. 

To the surprise and wrath of the baron and his elder 
daughter, who had fondly expected that their own in- 
terests would be greatly advanced by this outrageous 
union, the count immediately carried off his wretched 
bride te a lonely hunting-lodge which he owned in a 
dreary track of forest not far from Pforzheim. 

“Yoa thought I would take yon to court — eh, 
madame ?” he sneered; ‘to be admired by the Wild 
Duke and his gallants? I shall do nothing of the 
kind! I married you for myself only. You hate me, 
you find me ugly and ill-tempered! Very well. I shall 
take good care to keep you out of sight of handsomer 
and more amimble men.” 

‘‘Thave no wish to go to court.” answered the pale 
bride, scornfully, ‘(and I care not whither von take me. 
I would that I might be buried from mortal eyes—your 
own included.” 

“That is,” leered the Beast, “ vou wish to die, count- 
ess. But you shall not—I promise you that! You shall 
live for me, whether you will or no !” 

He bore her away to the hunting-lodge of Wolfsdern —a 
stone tower built with wings in a hollow of the forest. 
Count von Leitrim kept but few servants. The old 
woman who looked after his domestic affairs was as deaf 
asa post. The housemaid, her daughter, was afflicted in 
like manner. The place was like a tomb. Through the 
long hours of darkness winds roared and wolves howled 
in the surrounding woods. Here, one night, an odd 
thing happened. 

The count had gone to the sc//oss to visit his father-in- 
law, and Franciska was alone at Wolfsden. A wild storm 
tore through the forest, the rain poured in torrents, 
neither moon nor star was in the sky. Absorbed in 
miserable thoughts, the unhappy young conntess was 
passing slowly along a dim gallery which led from one 
wing of Wolfsden to the main tower. She wore a dress of 
black damask, and her thick, fair hair was dressed high 
on a cushion, after the fashion of the time. She had lost 
flesh and color siuce her wretched marriage. Her violet 
eyes looked strangely large and hollow, 

Half way dewn the dark, chill passage, Franciska snd- 
denly heard a footstep and a deep sigh. She paused. 

“Who is here ?” she said. 

At the same moment 4 puff of air extinguished the one 
cluster of candles which lighted the place, a flood of rain 
tore by the narrow lancet windows, and, in the darkness, 
she felt her hand gently seized, and pressed to warm, 
quivering lips. She uttered a cry of alarm. As she did 
go, the count’s old butler appeared at the end of the gal- 
lery with a torch in his hand. Then, to her amazement, 
Franciska saw, there on the stone floor at her feet, a man 
kneeling, with an air half-bold, half-diffident. 

A stranger, young and handsome. He wore a suit of 
green cloth, entirely without ornament, and carried his 
hat under his arm. His face was molded like some Greek 
statue, and lighted by a pair of brilliant eyes as dark as 
midnight—few women had ever been able to resist the 
singularly commanding, yet sweet and persuasive, gaze 
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of those wonderful eyes. Asimple ribbon tied his rich, 
dark hair, from which the rain was dripping. He arose 
to his feet as soon as the butler’s torch shone upon him. 

‘*A thousand pardons, countess!’ he said, in a deep, 
smooth voice ; ‘‘I ventured to touch you that I might 
convince myself you were of flesh and blood, and not a 
spirit. You see a belated stranger, who has lost both his 
way and his hunting companions in this forest. I crave 
the shelter of your roof till the storm passes.” 

“* Donnerwetter !” cried the old butler, amazed at the 
stranger’s boldness, ‘‘ you are here, are you? Did I not 
leave you at the door while I went for a light ? Ei / what 
impudence! (réfin, this man is wet to the skin, as you 
see. Iheard him thundering at the gate, and I made 
bold to admit him, knowing that you would not turn a 
dog from the tower in such weather.” 

An odd thrill ran over Franciska, but she recovered 
her self-possession at once. 

‘‘We are not unmindful at Wolfsden of the laws of 


hospitality,” she said 

to the stranger. 

‘““You are welcome. 

Follow me.” 

She led the way to 
a lofty room, where 
a great fire of logs 

‘blazed on a cavern- 

ous hearth. The 
count’s deaf house- 
keeper was sweeping 
up some scattered 
embers from the 
painted tiles. Fran- 
ciska motioned her 
unbidden guest to a 
seat in the warmest 
corner. She saw that 
he was a person in 
her own station of 
life—not one to be 
sent to the servants’ 
quarters. 

“Bring food and 
wine,” she said to 
the old butler. 

A venison pasty, 
and a bottle of good 
Rhine vintage were 
set before the in- 
truder. Without, the 
wind roared in the 
thick forest, the rain 
beat on the narrow 
windows, the dark- 
ness was terrific. 
Within, the great logs 
snapped and blazed 
on the wide hearth, 
and the old house- 
keeper moved un- 
easily from side to 
side of the great 
room, maintaining a 
strict guard over the 
fair young Grdjfin; 
she was the dragon 
that the Beast always 
set to watch Beauty 
in his absence. 

He of the dark eyes and the commanding air ate spar- 
ingly—his wanderings in the forest bad not given him an 
appetite—but he persistently watched Franciska, who 
had seated herself at an embroidery frame in the light of 
the fire, which revealed with pitiless fidelity her youth 
and beauty, her pallor and sadness. He arose and ap- 
proached her at last. 

“You have not yet told me your name,” she said, 
gravely, lifting her violet eyes to his face. 

“Pardon me—I am Herr von Brand—an humble gen- 
tleman from Pforzleim,’’ he answered, with calm effront- 
ery—it was the first name that occurred to him. Many 
thanks for your hospitality, countess. Would that I 
could repay it by some slight service.” 

This man was the master of every accomplishment 
known to his day—he could be, when he pleased, one of 
the most fascinating of human beings—it pleased him 
now, for the benefit of this unhappy child, to assume his- 
most winsome and courtly manner. 
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“* Ah, Grdfin, [fear you need a friend !” he murmured, 
leaning against the high mantel, and regarding her in- 
tently. 

Her childish, red lips trembled. No one had ever be- 
fore spoken to her in that tone. 

‘“‘T have never had such a possession,” she answered, 
bitterly, ‘‘so I cannot say whether it would be desirable 
or not.” 

His dark, dangerous eyes assumed a look of tender 
compassion as he gazed at her. 

“*Poor child ! All Wirtemberg has heard of the count’s 
marriage, and of the place where his bride is entombed. 
Good Heaven !”—with an indignant glance around the 
room—‘‘to shut one like you in this frightful prison, 
with the storms and the wild beasts, and such attendants 
as this crone’’— making a motion toward the deaf house- 
keeper. ‘‘ What abominable cruelty !” 

This warm espousal of her cause brought the blood to 
her pale cheek. As he stood there on the lighted hearth, 
with that flash of angry fire in his grand eyes, he seemed 
to Franciska like some being come from another world 
to pity her misery and despair. 

‘*It does not matter,” she said, drearily, yet drawing a 
sharp breath even as she spoke ; ‘‘all places are alike to 
me. I am done with life.” 

“What! at sixteen ?” 

“Do not remind me of my youth. Already I have 
lived a century of suffering.” 

“‘T see,” he muttered; ‘it is even worse than I 
thought !” A dark shadow passed over his handsome 
face. ‘‘ Countess, I, too, am acquainted with the ills of 
life. In my whole existence I cannot remember a single 
day of unalloyed happiness. But for this I have only 
myself to blame, while you—ach Himmel /!—you are an 
innocent victim. Tell me, cannot I serve you in some 
way ?” 

‘*No, oh, no!” she answered, alarmed by his fervor, 
and by the wild strokes of her own heart. 

**Do not be too sure of that, countess. Would not 
life seem more supportable to you in some other place, 
and among those who would love and care for you? At 
your age it is not easy to slay enjoyment. And he—that 
brute, the count—it would be well to compel him to 
bring forth his pearl of price——” 

She arose hurriedly. 

“‘The hour grows late,” she faltered ; ‘‘ permit me to 
retire. My servants will attend to your wants to-night, 
and in the morning guide you out of the forest. Fare- 
well, Herr von Brand !” 

He raised her white fingers to his lips. 

‘* Farewell,” he answered ; ‘‘ but we shall meet again, 
countess !”” 

The slim hand fluttered in his own, like a frightened 
bird, then was withdrawn. 

“That is not likely.” 

“Tt is certain !” he replied, with decision. 

She retreated into the long gallery, and bade the 
butler prepare a chamber for her guest. The old man 
obeyed, but when he went to find Herr von Brand that 
person had vanished. The astonished servant ran about, 
searching everywhere, but in vain—the gentleman from 
Pforzheim had disappeared as utterly as if the earth 
had swallowed him up. 

‘‘Now this passeth understanding, (rdfin /” cried the 
butler ; ‘‘ he comes out of the forest and raps at the 
gate, with not so much asa hound at his heels, drinks a 
glass of wine, and then takes himself off like a ghost. 
Mein Gott! I am not quite sure that he was flesh and 
blood.” 


When the hunchback count returned and heard the 
story of the midnight visitur, he fell into a towering 
passion. 

‘Fools !” he roared ; ‘‘it was a common robber ! Why 
did you not set the dogs upon him ?” 

Just one week later a messenger appeared at the lonely 
hunting-lodge, bearing a letter, sealed with the royal 
seal of the duchy, and containing a peremptory order 
for Count von Leitrim and his bride to repair imme- 
diately to Pforzheim, where Prince Carl Eugen had just 
established his court. All the nobility were crowding 
thither to pay homage to their sovereign—the same duty 
was demanded of the count. Carl Eugen always ex- 
pressed his wishes in despotic fashion—woe to the man 
who disregarded them! Von Leitrim tore the message 
in pieces and danced up and down in impotent rage. 

“To court! I must go to court to show my bride !” 
he stormed ; ‘“‘I cannot be allowed to keep her to my- 
self—others must see her—those cursed gallants about 
the Wild Duke. Had I the power I would put out all 
their eyes !” 

As for Franciska, this royal summons brought her no 
joy whatever. Years after, in writing to a triend, she 
said: ‘‘ That call to Pforzheim filled me with forebod- 
ings of evil. I felt instinctively that new sorrows were 
in store for me. Alas! you know how the presentiment 
has been fulfilled.” - 

Carl Eugen, the Wild Duke, as haughty and brilliant a 
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prince as ever sat upon a throne, had been separated 
from his duchess for five years. She was a Bavarian 
princess, much older than himself, and she had been 
thrust upon him by that cruel state policy which asks no 
questions concerning compatibility or mutual affection. 
The presiding lady of his conrt was now the good and 
amiable Dowager Duchess Elizabeth. On Franciska's 
arrival at Pforzheim it chanced that the birthnight of 
this royal matron was being celebrated. 

Beauty and the Beast were ushered into the grand 
salon, bright with myriad waxlights in girandoles of rock 
erystal, and crowded with courtiers in velvet and gold 
embroidery, flashing jewels and waving plumes. The 
count, in court costume, looked wonderfully ugly; Fran- 
ciska, in golden-flowered brocade, with the Von Leitrim 
diamonds ablaze on her dazzling arms and bosom, and in 
her rich blonde hair, was a sight to dazzle the eyes of all 
beholders. Down the splendid room she was conducted 
toad ts, where the Duchess Elizabeth smiled kindly on 
the fair child-bride, and extended her royal hand for the 
fresh young lips to kiss. Beside the dowager stood her 
son, Carl Eugen—a tall, elegant figure, with stars and 
osders shining on his breast. His dark, laughing eves 
met Franciska’s. 

“Welcome to Pforzheim, countess,” he said, in a low 
voice 3 “Iam glad of this chance to return the hospital- 
ity which you extended to me at Wolfsden a week ago.” 


There, in the person of her sovereign prince, she saw | 


the man whom she had entertained at the hunting-lodge 
in the forest as Herr von Brand. Her limbs bent under 
her; she conld not utter a word. Her hideous little 
linsband seized her hand and led her quickly away. 

«The duke looked at vou full five minutes too long !" 
he muttered, with an oath. 

She sat down, trembling, in the embrasure of a win- 
dow. She longed to fly from the room, from the castle, 
but that was impossible, for seareely had she seated her- 
self when the duke pushed his way to her side. 

“Conntess,” ne sald. in the full, rich voice which she 
remembered only too weil, ‘‘this is my mother’s birth- 
night-ball. I crave your hand for the first dance.” 

The next moment he was leading her away to the ball- 
room. Her heart beat madly. The first thrill of joy 


which she had known for many a day brightened her , 


eves, reddened her white cheek. Sbe forgot the count 
and her own misery. She saw nothing but Prince Carl's 
handsome face, heard nothing but the rapturous music. 
She danced like a svlph, and her transtigured beanty, 
flushing into sudden life and happiness, became dazzling. 
All eves were fixed upon her, murmurs of admiration 
greeted her ears at every turn. 

But the end soon came, the enchantment dissolved, 
the dance ceased. She saw an open door close at hand, 
and darting through it, found herself upon a terrace, 
lighted by colored lamps. Franeiska fled along the ter- 


race for a few yards, then paused in the gloom of a’ 


spreading tree, and leaned her blonde head against its 
rough bark. She breathed with diffienlty, and there 
were tears in ler large eyes. Oh, to be back with 
Sophia, in her father’s old, tumble-duwn sedloss! The 
ball-room, the crowd of courtiers, the splendor, above 
all, the duke himself, bewildered and frightened her. 
And then she heard a footstep, and lifting her tear-wet 
eyes, saw Carl Eugen standing by her side. He had fol- 
lowed her from the ball-room. She drew herself up 
with sudden dignity. 

“Was it kind of your sovereign highness to deevive 
meas you did at Wolfsden 2” she said. 

The moonlight shone on his tall figure and hanghty 


fuce, which had assumed a pleading, deprecatory ex- 
pression. He crossed his arms with mock humility on 
his breast. 

“Listen to a confession, countess. A few weeks ago I 
heard that Von Leitrim had married a wife—a beautiful 
creature, scarcely past childhood, and that she had been 
forced into the union much against her will. I also heard 
that the count had shut up his bride in an old hunting- 
lodge in the forest of Wolfsden, and that he was deter- 
mined no other man should look upon her. I was 
immediately seized with a desire to bafile the jealous 
bridegroom—I vowed to see the hapless bird which he 
had thus caged. I resorted to strategy—fortune favored 
me—ah, countess, forgive the curiosity which led me to 
your prison. Since that night I have thought only of 
how I might serve you—how make your crucl lot more 
bearable.” 

The blood rushed in and ont of her checks. 

And it was for my sake,” sho faltered, “that your 
highness summoned the count to court ?” 

“For your sake only. To-morrow you will reccive 
the appointment of lady-in-waiting to my mother, the 
duehess-dowager. In her you will find a warm friend.” 

It appeared that she had found a warm friend already. 

“Your highness is very kind—I thank you !” she fal- 
tered. 

“Return to the ball-room,” he urged ; “the count is 
watching you. Dance and be merry for this night, at 
least. I give yon my word, countess, that, had I known 
of your intended sacrifice, it should never hate been 
made. I would sooner have shut up Von Leitrim for life 
in the strongest dungeon I possess.” 

Franciska went back to the ball-room. The next day 
she was appointed lady-in-waiting to the Duchess Eliza- 
beth, and thus her position was fixed at court. The 
count’s wrath knew no bounds, but he could do nothing. 
It was the duke’s pleasure that the pair should remain at 
Pforzheim, and Carl Engen’s subjects, one and all, stood 
in wholesome fear of thwarting his will. So the Beast 
was obliged to vield to the inevitable. 

From the first, the Wild Duke made no secret, of his 
admiration for the Countess von Leitrim. It soon be- 
came the talk of the whole court. Dazzled, bewildered 
though she was, by the marked attention of this, the 
most fascinating prince in Europe, Franciska bore herself 
with a pride and dignity which surprised every one. She 
openly repulsed her roval admirer, avoided him on all 
occasions, grew cold and queenly snd self-contained, and 
endured in sileuce the mad jealousy of her husband, 
which often overwhelmed her with brutal violence. 
Sophia von Bernard came to court to visit her sister, 
but her presence there did not help matters, for she was 
both envious and malicious. She played the spy upon 
Franciska’s movements, watched the duke, intercepted 
the letters which he did not seruple to write to the un- 
fortunate countess, and showed them boldly to the 
count. Meanwhile the poor child, around whom fate 
was weaving this eruel web, lived solely in the presence 
of the good Duchess Elizabeth. With a strength and 
courage remarkable for her tender years, she repelled the 
dangers which threatened her from without, and bravely 
struggled with another, even worse, that assailed her 
within her own heart, until a night came at Pforzheim 
which brought a crisis in her affuirs. 

There was a file at the castle—feasting. masquerading 
and merrymaking abounded. Crowds of courtiers in 
fantastic costumes filled the long alleys and gardens. 
Temples and grottoes were gayly lighted, ravishing 
music echoed on the air 
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The Duchess Elizabeth and her ladies occupied a 
pavilion on the banks of an artificial lake. Franciska 
was there, dressed like a naiad, in silver tissue, with 
lilies on her bosom, and clusters of diamonds, like water- 
drops, in her rich hair. Carl Eugen was there also, his 
fierce glances following every movement of the countess, 
his manner so full of undisguised devotion as to draw all 
eyes upon the unhappy girl. At last she conld bear 
it no longer. In a tremulous whisper she said to the 
duchess : I beg your highness to permit me to retire 
—T am ill.” 

“Go, my child,” answered Elizabeth, who saw, with 
grave displeasure, the cause of her disturbance. 

Franciska sprang ont of the pavilion, and rushed off 
through the garden. She had meant to go straight to the 
eastle, but in the labyrinthine walks she grew perplexed, 
lost her way, and finally sat down in a secluded spot 
upon the brink of a fountain. 
trembling violently. 

** What shall I do—what shall Ido?” she said again 
and again to herself, in bitter despair. 


Overhead lights swung from a thicket of shrubs, all in | 
| ble life !” 


odorous flower, and revealed the pallor, the utter dejec- 
tion of this mournful naiad to the man who, with a rapid 
but noiseless step, advanced along a neighboring path, 
and paused by the fountain. 


“Why do you fly from me ?” said the low voice of Carl | 


Eugen. She arose to her feet. 

“T, too, have a question to ask !” she replied, bitterly. 
“Ts it kind —is it generous of your highness to make me 
the talk of all the court? Why do you persecute one 
who already has more than she can bear ?” 

‘*The explanation is simple, countess,” he answered, 
recklessly; ‘ITlove you! You force the words from me 
at last. I love you, and I care not who hears me con- 
fess it!” 

She drew back. Her silvery, shining dress, her ghostly 
pallor, the uncertain gleam of the lights above her head, 
made her look more like a spirit than a woman. 

“Such words dishonor yourself and insult me !” she 
answered, with dignity; ‘‘ you have a wife—I have a hus- 
band—surely your highnéss has forgotten this fact ?” 

“T have forgotten nothing,” replied the duke. ‘Yes, 
you have a husband—that is, you have been forced into 
an unholy alliance with a monster that you hate. I have 


seen you tremble at sound of his voice—you fear and | 


abhor him. It is also true that I have a wife. Years ago, 
when Iwasa boy of eighteen, state policy commanded 
me to wed a woman years my senior—a gloomy, jealous 
bigot. I detested her, and she, in turn, made my life a 
misery. 
separated. My poor child! you profane the word mar- 
riage when you apply it to such mockeries as these. 
Your heart and your voice protested against vour sacri- 
fice to that brute, Von Leitrim. Wy heart. and my voice 
protested against my union with the Princess Amelia. 
Hush ! you have no husband—TI have no wife. 
ties be binding ? God forbid. I love you, countess, and 
bv all that is sacred, I have a right to tell vou so we 

“He had drawn a step or two nearer to her. 
out her hands to hold him back. 

“Stop! I beg of your highness to stop !" she cried, in 

a voice full of pain. ‘You deceive yourself. Such 
reasoning can have little weight with your own con- 
science, or with the world. Is not an unhappy marriage 
as binding asa happy one? Believe me, it is. I cannot 
listen to you further. You are wrong—all wrong. Leave 
ine, and if vou would not make my life more miserable 
than it now is, do not speak to me like this.” 


She put 


She was sick at heart and ; 


When neither of us could endure it longer, we 


Can such | 
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“ Countess,” and now his voice took a tone of unspeak- 
able sadness and remorse, ‘‘I believe you were born to he 
my good angel—I believe it is in your power, you fair, 
pure child, to bring some good out of my perverted life. 
And yet, I will leave yon—I will promise to never again 
speak of the passion which has mastered me—on one 
condition.” 

“And that 2” she queried, faintly. 

“Declare, with truth, that you do not love me !” 

She recoiled another step. Her pale lips moved, Int 
gave forth no sound. A flash of triumph lighted his 
dark eves, 

“Yon are silent. You dare not make such an asser- 
tion. Oh, my darling ! your heart is mine, even as mine 
is yours—say, is it not so ?” 

Thus bronght to bay, she confronted lim with an air 
tragic but resolute. 

“Your hichness eannot know,” she answered, in a 
strange, hushed voice, “how I hate and loathe myself 
for my own weakness—how IT have struggled against it. 
Oh, the sin, the shame of it. Do not come a step nearer, 
do not touch me, or I will end, here and now, my misera- 


“You have spoken that which makes you mine fo7 
ever,” said Carl Eugen. 

* No, no,” she cried, in a heart-rending voice ; ‘am I 
not wretched enough ? Leave me, at least, my peace of 
conscience, my hope of Heaven !" 

The cluster of light in the thicket beside her flared 
suddeniy in a gust of wind. As she retreated before the 
duke's outstretched arms, a red tongue of fire spirted up 


; from the colored globes and caught her gauze draperies. 


Carl Eugen snatched her to his breast, crushed out the 


| flame with his hands, then put her gently from him. 


“Well, go,” he said. ‘So long as you are content to 
live this life, I will strive to be content also. I respect 
eud honor you above all women. Nevertheless, dear 
child, you are mine and I am yours.” 

One moment he held her in his arms, the next he re- 


j leased her, and with a firm step walked away, leaving 


her alone by the fountain. 
That night, after the fle was over, the countess threw 


_ herself at the feet of her husband, and entreated lim to 


allow her to retire for a while to her father's sch/uss. 

“Tf yon have any pity—any merey in you, let me go!” 
she prayed, wringing her slim hands ; I cannot stay at 
Pforzheim !” 

He looked down upon her maliciously, as she knelt, 
trembling and tearful, before him. 

“Aha! and what is the matter with this gay, beautiful 
Pforzheim ?” he sneered. ‘You are hard to please, 
countess, What! would you run away from all your 
admirers here —especially from the duke, who adores 
you? You wince! My eyes may not be handsome, but 
they are keen—they have watched his highness well. 
And now you wish to fly to your father !” 

Jealous wrath distorted still further his hideous face. 
He hopped about on his shriveled legs, and glared down 
on the kneeling girl like a demon. 

“The duke has been making love to vou, has he not 2” 

She could not answer. Her pale face was buried in 
her hands. He snatched a heavy riding-whip from a 
table near, and rained upon her a shower of furious 
blows. She offered no resistanee, uttered no sound, 


With all his might he plied the eruel lash, stopping only 


when Franeiska fell forward on the floor, senseless as 
stone. Then the Beast stmmoned a maid-servant, and 
pointing to the lifeless girl, growled, * There is your 
mistress—take her away.” 
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After which he hung up his whip, convinced that, at 
last, he had found the proper way to deal with this fair 
young wife, whose heart he could never win. 

By the next day, however, serious doubts as to the 
wisdom of his new course began to cross the count’s 
mind. The matter had spread like wildfire—everybody 
at court was talking of it. Franciska was violently ill 
from the brutal treatment which she had received, and 
Von Leitrim found himself in deep disgrace. The cour- 
tiers, one and all, deliberately turned their backs upon 
him. Duchess Elizabeth, with an angry frown, looked 
straight over his gross head, and would not deign him 
the smallest notice On a terrace of the castle he en- 
countered Carl Eugen, who gave him a terrible glance 
and clapped his hand to his sword. 

‘‘Out of my sight!” thundered the duke, and Von 
Leitrim obeyed the command speedily. 

For three days he endured this opprobrium ; on the 
fourth, he entered the chamber where the countess lay, 
as white and helpless as if death had smitten her. 

“Make ready to depart from Pforzheim to-night !” he 
commanded. ‘‘Curse the place and all in it! We are 
going back to Wolfsden.” 

““To Wolfsden—that gloomy prison in the forest !” 

““T have many whips there,” went on the little mon- 
ster, ‘‘and once in my own domain, I shall take the 
liberty, countess, to lash you into a state of proper obe- 
dience and affection for your lawful husband.” 
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“T am eager to leave!” replied 
Franciska, wildly. ‘‘You can but 
kill me, and I care not how soon 
that is done.” 

She was so weak that she could 
scarcely stand. Nevertheless, with the help of her 
maid, she prepared to depart. As soon as night 
closed in, the count, muffled to the eyes in the furs 
which he never laid aside, Summer or Winter, hur- 
ried his wife down a secret stairs, out of the castle, 
to a gate, where his traveling carriage waited. The 
maid followed. Franciska was lifted bodily into the 
vehicle ; the count took a seat beside her, growling 
like a bear. In darkness and rain the lighted win- 
dows of the castle vanished, and off went the party 
on the road toward Wolfsden. 

Franciska leaned back among the cushions, and 
closed her weary eyes, but scarcely Had she done so 
when the count pinched her smartly. 

‘Keep awake !”” he commanded, and listen to me. 
You are going to Wolfsden. I shail shut you up 
in an inner chamber of the tower. You will see no 
one save my servants. Day and night I shall guard 
you. You are young, but your life is already over. 
The Wild Duke may console himself with some other 
fair face—at any rate, he has looked his last on yours.” 

“‘Do your worst !"” she answered ; ‘“‘I loathe, but I no 
longer fear you.” 

And though he continued to taunt and threaten her, 
she would not speak again. 

The rain poured in torrents. The road was a bed of 
mire. Fitfully the carriage-lamps flared in the storm- 
gusts. The roar of winds and the brawling of swollen 
water-courses filled the intense darkness with tumult. 

Presently they reached a bend in the road at the 
bottom of a deep valley. Here the forest was thicker 
and darker than elsewhere. Out of its gloom, out of the 
raging tempest, suddenly rang a voice, loud and clear 
as a bugle, ‘ Halt!” 

The count thrust his ugly head through the window. 

‘Gott in Himmel!” he cried, ‘‘ who is there ?” 

He had just time to discern two or three mounted 
figures in the rainy road, and the outlines of a carriage 
drawn up among the thick trees. Then his own coach 
gave a violent lurch ; one hind wheel went down into a 
deep rut and rolled off, the coachman was pitched head- 
long from his seat, the horses floundered in the mud, 
and the count cried at the top of his voice : 

“‘Zounds! Somebody has been tampering with my 


| carriage! Who the deuce is there, and what is wanted ?” 
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A muffled figure, mounted upon a superb horse, rode 
up to the side of the overturned vehicle. 

‘“‘The Countess von Leitrim is wanted !” he replied, 
and leaped from the saddle. 

At the same moment the coach door gave way, and the 
count rolled out into the mire. While he, with curses 
loud and deep, was struggling to regain his thin legs, 
Franciska felt herself lifted quickly from her cushions. 
She heard a whisper : 

“Fear nothing! It is I! I am here to save you. 
Where is your maid? Let her follow me at once.” 


Swift as thought the half-fainting girl was transferred | 
One of | 


to that other carriage waiting among the trees. 
the mounted figures called out, derisively : 
“Farewell, count! A pleasant journey to Wolfsden.” 


The next that Von Leitrim knew, he was alone with | 


the night, the storm and his bewildered servants. His 
fair young wife had been torn from him for ever. 

When Franciska 
recovered her scat- 
tered senses, alamp 
was shining into 
the interior of the 
new carriage, and 
by its light, she 
saw Carl Eugen of 
Wiirtemberg kneel- 
ing, pale and hag- 
gard, at her feet. 

“Forgive me 
he prayed; ‘that: 
brute has forced 
me to break my 
promise and take 
your future into 
my own hands. 
Could I leave you 
to his whip - lash, 
his Wolfsden, his 
malice and cruelty? 
No, not if eternal 
perdition were my 
punishment ! Your 
fate is now fixed. 
You must go with 
me. My love may 
bring you sorrow 
—God knows it is 
more than likely, 
but surely it is better than life with such a creature as 
Von Leitrim. May Heaven’s blackest curse fall upon 
me if aught but death part me from you! Should the 
time ever come when I am free from the hated chains 
that bind me, I swear to make you my wife !” 

* * * * * * 

Count von Leitrim journeyed alone to Wolfsden, ray- 
ing all the way like a madman. A few weeks later an 
apoplectic fit ended his life, and made Franciska a widow 
at sixteen. Duke Carl had carried her to Hohenheim—a 


” 


place upon which he afterward spent untold sums, that | 


it might be made a fitting home for this fair, sad woman, 
whose unbounded influence over him was always exer- 
cised for his good and for that of his people. The duke 
called her his guardian angel; the poor and suffering 
brought their woes to her, and invariably found in her 
a helper and comforter. 

In 1784 the wife of Duke Carl died, and he imme- 
diately married the Grafin von Hohenheim, as Franciska 


was then called. No contemporary every cast a stone at 
4 
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her. Historians have treated her sins lightly, and loudly 
praised her many virtues and her faithful love for Carl 
Eugen, whose devotion to her never changed. She died 
in the year 1811, at her little court at Kirchheim unter 
Teck, having outlived the duke for many years. 
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GOOSE AND DUCK—TURKEY AND SAGE 
COCK—GROUSE AND QUAIL. 


By F. M. ENpLICH AND W. H. BALLov. 


Tue hunting of geese and ducks, particularly the 
| latter, in civilized climes, is too well known to require 
mention, but how to get them without the orthodox pre- 
parations and appliances of a well-equipped sportsman, 
is altogether another matter. 


In the higher regions of 
the Rocky Moun- 
tains these birds 
are sometimes met 
with, and as they 
afford a delectable 
change in the com- 
missariat, they are 
very welcome. 

In the northern 
part of the moun- 
tains, where lakes 
are convenient, and 
along the route 
which geese and 
ducks take in their 
southerly flight 
when the weather 
begins to grow 
cold, hunting these 
birds is rather an 
easy matter; but 
in the- mountains, 
where no suitable 
shelter, no decoys, and 
no regular time for their 
appearance can be de- 
pended upon, it requires 
unusual patience and 
skill to bag the game. 
The hunter must gener- 

ally rely upon sneaking 
| on the birds, and this is no easy matter. I would rather 
crawl on an antelope for half a mile than sneak on a 
goose for two hundred yards. Before alighting the 
latter will circle over the sheet of water, be it pond or 
lake or river, a number of times, to make sure of the 
harmlessness of its surroundings. Like a duck, it will 
generally remain in the open part of the water for a 
time, or if there is a considerable, number of them, some 
will always be found at points whence they command a 
full view of the banks. 

Under such circumstances a shotgun is practically use- 
less, unless the body of water be very small, and a close- 
shooting rifle is best. By taking advantage of every rock, 
bush, bunch of grass and of the wind, the hunter may 
manage to get near enough fora shot. Great patience 
is necessary in order to arrive at a suitable point for 
shooting, and once there, it will not do to be in too 
much of a hurry. Shooting a goose into the body with 
a bullet means to ruin it, so the head and neck must be 
the target. It is prudent to wait until the bird stretches 
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its neck upward to gaze about, as then a good line shot 
can be obtained. If any shotguns are among the party, 
it is often a wise plan to post them as near the game as 
possible, at different points. for the purpose of giving 
them a wing-shot if the geese should fly low enough. 
Should a goose be hit, which is by no means always the 
case where the rifle is used, then remain perfectly quiet, 
as its companions may possibly return after a short 
flicht. If other water is near, or if they are fresh, this 
will scarcely be the case, however. 

At points where a shotgun can approach to within 
good shooting-distance, matters are obviously much sim- 
plified, When the geese are flving it is then best to 
start out before daybreak and hide somewhere near the 
water. If rushes are growing on its edge try to get into 
them, syuat at some suitable point, and cover vourself 
with rushes which you have cut elsewhere. If a flock 
has come along and dropped into the water, keep per- 
fectly cool until the geese are near enough and well 
bunehed, and then let both barrels go. Should any be 
wounded, and flutter about the water, you may lose some 
of them unless you seeure them at once; but asa rule, 
it is best to leave them there to act as decoys for subse- 
quent flocks. If one of your birds manages to get ashore, 
however, secure it at once, or the chances are that you 
will never find it. A wounded goose, or duck either, can 
hide with less to cover it than any animal of their size. 
Generally the advent ofa flock is heralded by their ery. 
As soon as you hear this, keep perfeetly quiet, even 
though you should see no birds as yet. Be-ready to 
receive them when they come. 

It is often a matter of interest to know how to secure 
the birds after you have shot them, unless you possess a 
dog. Usually there is enough breeze to drive them 
ashore at some point or other, but sometimes even this 
fails. Wading is one of the surest and shortest methods, 
hut it often happens that the ponds or lakes have treach- 
erous bottoms, or even quicksand, or that a swampy 
vegetation near the borders makes any such attempt 
rather risky. Under such circumstances, and where the 
ponds were small, I have sometimes found a fishing-rod 
useful, Most men can throw sixty feet or more of line. 
and do it the more easily if the end of the line is weighted 
a little. Put onatriple hook and throw for vour bird. 
When the hook has caught, which it will quickly enough, 
recl in your game. This is rather an illegitimate use to 
put fishing-tackle to, but it is excusable under the pres- 
sure of necessity. 

At a pinch a good marksman may take a goose on the 
wing with his rifle. The bird is not, hke an owl or a 
hawk, all feathers and no meat, but has a substantial 
body, which can be hit under ordinary conditions. Asa 
Jast resort I have scen this successfully tried. 

Where decoys can be obtained, and other arrangements 
are advantageous, there goose-hunting becomes a pastime 
fraught with much enjoyment and involving but little 
labor. The one great rule to observe is : Disturb nothing 
in the Jay and character of the ground and keep ont of 
sight. This followed, the remainder is essentially a 
matter of keeping cool and knowing when nol to shoot. 
During November and December geese acenmulate in 
large numbers on the rivers and ponds of the Southern 
territories. They are then somewhat tired from their 
long flight, and less shy than at other times ; but there 
is decidedly less sport in hunting them, as much of the 
latter is due to the necessity of overcoming their sns- 
picious wariness. What is said below of the manner 
of shooting ducks will hold good, in most cases, for 
geese also, 
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Ducks are decidedly easier to shoot than geese, al- 
though a good deal of patience is required in hunting 
them. Rifles are useless, except in the hands of experts, 
and where shoty1ns cannot be obtained. {We have found 
ducks at all elevations, and from the Mexican border to 
the British Possessions, and they are the same every- 
where. On rivers, on lakes or on shallow alkali ponds 
the same rules hold good. Much amusement is often 
occasioned if a neweomer gets hold of a ‘‘ black diver.” 
He will sneak along until within range, surprised how 
little shy his duck is, and finally fire. The bird appar- 
ently flops over in the water, and a few seconds later 
serenely reappears fifteen or twenty feet further on. A 
second shot mects with the same result, and so may a 
hundredth, for the tantalizing creature dives at the flash. 

Early in the morning, well hidden in rushes, brush or 
behind rocks, is the best time to shoot ducks. They 
arrive cold and tired, and settle on the water in dense 
masses, Unfortunately they generally choose the centre 
of the lake or pond at first, but gradually they begin to 
move toward feeding - ground. It is well to have the 
wind in the hunter's favor, although it is not of as much 
importance as with geese. Select, if possible, a side 
upon which aquatic plints extend into the water for 
some distance, for it is likely that this will first be 
visited, After the ducks have bunehed well, let them 
have both barrels and then remain quiet. In case the 
lay of the ground is such that long shots must usually 
be made, I have found wired shot quite serviceable, as 
they will do good execution fully twenty to thirty yards 
further than an ordinary charge. Disturbed by your 
shot, the ducks will rise, unless they are very tired, in 
which case they will swim for shelter. If the nearest 
water is some distance off, the same flock is likely to re- 
turn, In cvery case let them settle comfortably before 
firing, and take no wing-shots except as they are leaving. 
A duck flies at the rate of a mile a minute, and a wing- 
shot, unless at favorable distance, is a very uncertain 
performance. 

Without decoys duck-shooting often becomes labori- 
ous, particularly if the body of water should be large. 
In this case the birds may remain bevond range for hours 
and try the soul of the hunter. After half a dozen or 
more ducks have been shot decoys can easily be mann- 
factured from their skins. The Indians do this to per- 
fection. Skin the bird, leaving the skull in, and tightly 
stuff the skin with dry leaves and dry, soft grass. Chop 
a block of wood, not too large, for a base, and fasten the 
stuffed duck on it. The position should be with head 
erect, which can be accomplished by running a stick of 
wood or a wire through the neck. Wings and other por- 
tions of the body can be fastened in natural position by 
sewing through and through. Weight the block with 
one or two anchors in the form of stones, tied on with 
strings, and you haye a decoy which cannot be equaled. 
In placing the latter be sure not to put them too close 
together; leave not less than six feet between each. A 
dozen decoys are usually enough. Having properly dis- 
posed of them, and hidden yourself as well as possible, 
you can await coming events with comparative equa- 
nimity. 

An incident which I witnessed may here be mentioned 
as giving certain information to enthusiastic sportsmen. 
Near one of our camps there was a small lake which 


often showed flocks of ducks. These latter were casy 
enongh to shoot, but in the absence of retrieving dogs 


were difficult to get, as the bottom of the lake was 
mnddy and sticky, althongh the water was. shallow 
enough for wading. It was decided to build a boat, and 
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one which was duly watertight was eventually con- 
structed. Light draught was an object, and the con- 
struction of the boat provided for it. The lake on one 
side was bordered by high rushes, which extended for 
some distance into the water, and to which ducks often 
fled when disturbed. Two of our young men had driven 
a flock to this cover, one day, and promptly launched the 
oat to pursue them. As they reached the border of 
the rushes the birds flew up, and both of them fired at 
the same time. This had the effect of instantly turning 
the boat bottemside up, fur they had fired sidewise, and 
the hunters buried their heads in the soft mud at the 
bottom of the lake. The moral of this tale is twofold— 
never build a boat without a keel, and never shoot across 
one unless there is something, even though it be only 
your posture, to counterpoise the recoil of the gun. 

There lives in my memory the recollection of a feast 
which I had, once upon a time, after a day's hard tramp- 
ing, and in which ducks played the lealing rd/e. For 
the benefit of mankind in general, and of hungry sports- 
men in particular, I will give the recipe: 

For six persons take four fat ducis, daly draw, scald, 
pluck (not skin), singe and wash them, then dismember 
as you would a chicken for fricassee. Place in a large 
pot with suitable quantity of water and proper amount 
of seasoning. Boil. While boiling put in “ dough-balls ” 
about the size of the potatoes and about as many of 
them. Continue to boil, When boiled to the point that 
the meat has become quite loose on the bones, pour into 
sme large receptacle and serve. Have hot plates to eat 
it from. Of all camp meals [ ever had, making no ex- 
caption, that particular one stands forth in a bright and 
shining light. The flavor of the whole mixture (of course 
the ducks dare not bea fishy) is so delightful, appeals so 
strongly to the sensibilities of the inner man, the quan- 
tity thereof so grateful after ten or twelve hours of ab- 
stinence, and the combination of the leading ingredients 
so happy, that the lingering remembrance of this incom- 
parable stew has endured for years. 

The gentle ‘‘ Bob-white” of our Eastern climes is not 
found in the fur West, but a more beautiful bird takes 
its place in the high mountains, while three species oecur 
in the more southerly territorics. As for grouse, the 
king of them all is the ‘Blue Grouse” of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

In the open country, along willow-fringed streams and 
in sparse timber, a fine game- -bird is found thronghout 
the Western mountains, the ‘ Willow Grouse ” (rap yi 
leacurus). The bird is larger than the “ pheasant” of 
Pennsylvania or the ‘‘partridge ” of New York 5 is shy 
and hard to shoot. With dogs it is hunted more easily, 
Beyond an altitude of say 10,000 feet I have never found 
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this grouse, however favorable the surroundings might ; 


otherwise be. 


High up in the mountains, in dense timber, and on ; 


rocky slopes reaching to the very timber- line, reigns the 
finest game-bird of the West, the “ Blue Grouse” ( Tefruo 
obscurus). As the name implies, its color is somewhat 
dark, and the tail feathers, which the cosk spreads in 
fan-shape, show a blue metallic iridescence, The bird 
is large, sometimes nearly as large as a half-grown tur- 
key, and remarkably bold where not much hunted. I 
have seen flocks of eight or ten which allowed my ap- 
proach to within a dozen feet. The cocks would saucily 
parade up and down, wMle the hens showed rather more 
inclination to fly, but were deterred by the example of 
their lords and masters, If frightened, but not suffi- 
ciently so to fly, the bird becomes restless and tries 


| few feet. 
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Hopping from limb to limb, if on a tree, or strutting 
about in a somewhat dubious frame of mind, the grouse 
will stretch its neck to almost incredible length and eare- 
fully examine the character of the intrnder. Like rab- 
bits, the birds sometimes become seemingly paralyzed 
by terror, and apparently lose all power of flight. A 
flock of them may be seen running hither and thither 
without going more than twenty feet from its enemy, and 
yet ostensibly trying to escape from the danger. 

Under such cireumstanees I have knocked several over 
with stones, before the balance would tly. It is a euri- 
ous phase in the habits of the animal, and one which I 
have been unable fully to understand. If the birds flew 
after the first attack, having remained on the ground after 
the first fright, it wonld seem more natural, but to remain 
until several of them had sueenmbed, seems very un- 
usual. It may be stated that I noticed this peculiarity 
more especially at sueh localities where, presumably, no 
hunters had passed for a long time, if ever. 

The drumming of the monntain-gronse is a very differ- 
ent matter from that of the Eastern bird. Its sound is 
earried for long distances, and many a stout cock may bo 
surprised, squatting on a log or rock, while his mnsieal 
pastime makes him oblivious to all going on around him. 

Upon one oceasion the fright of a grouse probably 
saved the life of an Indian. One of our hunters was out 
with only a ritle, and discovered a grouse on the ground : 
whence it flew into some bushes a few feet off, alighted 
on a branch and began swinging its head from side to 
sido in great agitation, As the bullet would manele the 
body too much, it was necessary to shoot the head off, 
but the mental disquietude of its owner rendered this a 
rather difficult undertaking. While endeavoring to 
secure a steady aim, the hunter noticed a reddish glim- 
mer beyond the foliage back of the grouse, and found 
the same to proceed from a red blanket worn by an 
Indian, who was silently watching some deer in a valley 
below. A shot at the grouse’s head would have taken 
the Indian precisely between the shoulder-blades. It 
was quite a matter of self-gratulation that the redskin 
had been discovered in due season, as a further sojourn 
in that climate might have been excessively unhealthful 
for the hunter, if the misfortune had befallen him to 
miss the grouse and kill the Indian, or even to kill them 
both. 

One of the most beautiful, most graceful and interest- 
ing of all Western game-birds is the mountain quail or 
ptarmigan. From timber-line upward these birds have 
their home in the Summer, a little lower down in 
Winter. During all seasons of the year the plumage of 
this quail so closely resembles its immediate surround- 
ings, that it is not always an easy matter to distinguish 
it, even though its plaintive call may locate it within a 
Speckled with brown and a little white, show- 
ing several shades of the former color, the bird is so 
nearly the color of the rocks which largely form its alid- 
ing place in Summer, that I have sometimes almost step- 
ped upon it, withont noticing it. When walking, or 
skurrying, along, preparatory to flying, it is, of course, 
easily seen, As ‘the bird flies, the amdentidles of the wings 
show a dazzling white. In the Spring and Autumpr a 
good deal of white is found in the feathery coat, intro- 
ducing, in the latter instance, the change to entirely 
white during the Winter. At this season every trace of 
brown has disappeared and nothing but white is visible, 
save the eves and the black bouk. At all times the feet 
are amply feathered, so that it heeomes a difficult: mat- 
ter, indeed, to recognize one of the birds on a field 


very hard to investigate the cause of its disturbance. | of snow. 
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This change of color, observable in a number of ani- | soon fly away, flashing their gleaming white wings. 


mals belonging to either high altitudes or Arctic climes, 
protects them from the successful attacks of animals of 
prey, and tends to hide their presence from enemies at 
times when retreat into clefts of rocks or other places of 
shelter is cut off. 

With a family of little chicks, timidly walking along 
and picking at the scanty seed and other food which the 
high altitudes supply, sounding its weird calling-note at 
elevations where an echo no longer is possible, the mount- 
ain-quail presents a picture which may well awaken sym- 


Ptarmigan are easily killed, and it is fortunate that 
their habitations are not very accessible, or we might see 
the last of them ere long. While they look large, fully 
the size of an eastern grouse, their bodies are small. A 
very primitive nest of grass, made on the ground, suffices 
to hatch the four or six speckled eggs which the hen 
lays. The nests are cunningly hidden, and the eggs are 
so nearly the color of the ground that they are not easily 
found. 

To the southward, beyond the reach of the high peaks 
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pathy for the hardy bird which braves the storms and 
frigid seasons of our highest mountains. The birds are 
playful when together in large coveys, and amuse them- 
selves for hours on some grassy level. 

When out hunting on high mountains, it is always well 
to observe the behavior of the ptarmigan. They are not 
very shy, and, unless rudely disturbed, or in consequence 
of some loud noise, they will often allow the hunter to 
pass within a few feet of them. They may become valu- 
able in giving warning of the approach of larger game, 
such as mountain-sheep and bear. In such cases their 
note quickly turns to a shrill cry of warning, and they 


of the Rocky Mountains, quail of lower altitudes are 
found in abundance. In New Mexico and Arizona three 


species occur, all of them good game-birds. The ‘Cali- 


fornia” quail is, perhaps, the most numerous, with its 
straight topknot, which gives it a peculiarly impudent 
appearance. Unless hunted with dogs—and good bird- 
dogs are not particularly numerous in the Far West— 
these birds will usually surpris6 our Eastern sportsman. 
Upon discovering the enemy, they promptly bunch, hesi- 
tate for an instant or two, and then run for dear life. 
Wherever brush is thick, they may run for two or three 
hundred yards without stopping. I have seen more than 
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one hunter, accustomed to 
“‘ Bob - white,” gaze with 
astonishment and perplexity 
upon the pedestrian feats of 
these birds, and then lose 
his shot, time after time. 

A rakish-looking bird is 
the ‘‘ Arizona” quail. It 
has a black face, marked 
out by white lines, and a 
few curved feathers which 
nod forward over its beak ° 
from the top of its head. 
The peculiar expression 
which is given by the black 
face and the bobbing head- 
gear is often quite ludi- 
crous. The Arizona quail 
are more inquisitive and 
less shy than their Cali- 
fornia brethren, and flush 
more like their Eastern 
relatives, although they, 
too, often run along for 
considerable distances. 

The third species is the 
**Massenna ” quail, a most 
beautiful bird. -It has no 
topknot of any kind, but a lovely red - brown breast, 
ornamented with round, white dots. In some localities 
this is called the ‘‘ fool - quail,” because it will almost 
allow you to step on it before flushing. I have had 
them fly up so close as to strike my gun-barrel. They 
are not easy to shoot, on this account, except by a cool 
hand. 

The Mexicans of New Mexico and Arizona are, un- 
fortunately, alive to the feasibility of snaring all of these 
birds, and hence greatly reduce their numbers every 
season. Susceptible, too, to climatal influences, quickly 
injured by a wet term, the quail of these territories are 
exposed to serious mischances, but yet they are found in 
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goodly numbers still, coveys of eighty to one hundred 
not being rare. It is fine sport to shoot them, and in 
Southern New Mexico it is often possible to secure all 
three species in a single afternoon’s tramp. 

The wild turkey is our largest game-bird, and our 
most widely distributed one. From the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from the border of Mexico to near the edge of 
British Columbia, the bird may be found. 

At all times and places the turkey maintains its charac- 
teristics ; it is wary, shy, and often difficult to hunt. If 
looking for it in the Rocky Mountains it is generally use- 
less to go higher than 8,000 feet. At about that eleva- 
tion the last turkeys are found. They prefer rather 

open timber with plenty of 

> underbrush of such charac- 

ter as to afford them sus- 
tenance. It is great sport 
to hunt them on = such 
ground, particularly if an 
inch or two of snow en- 
ables the hunter to utilize 
their tracks. 

Wherever close quarters 
can be reached, a shotgun 
may answer, but a close- 
shooting rifle, of small 
calibre, is_ preferable. 
When the turkey - ground 
has been reached, great 
caution must be used. If 
the hunter has a ‘ call,” 
and is skillful in produc- 

‘ing the chirp, this may he 
' utilized to locate, and 
‘sometimes attract, the 
birds. If they have an- 
swered, proceed with care 
and keep a sharp lookout, 
for they may be approach- 
ing through high grass or 
brush, leaving nothing 


to 
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visible but the heads and craning necks. Under such 
conditions, the rifle asserts its superiority, and at eighty 
yards a turkey's head is not a difficult object to hit. 

If no eall can be made, then the hunter must largely 
trust to luck, unless there should be snow on the ground. 
By approaching all likely places with care, once the pre- 
sence of turkeys in the region has been established, he may 
he able to surprise them while feeding or on the march. 
They never forget that sclf-preservation is the first law, 
and seem constantly to be on the lookout for some 
enemy. A quick shot may often be necessary, and in 
such a case a rxifle is not very desirable. Taking it on the 
whole, however, it is more satisfactory than a shotgun, 
and will, as a rule, secure more game. 

On the Pinos River, in Colorado, I discovered a fine 
flock of turkeys one day. Fortunately, I was well lid- 
den, the birds were feeding not very far off. and I had 
ample time to make my selection. With a peculiar sort 
of infatuation, which often possesses the hunter in defi- 
ance of his better judgment, I selected the largest, most 
stately and toughest cock of the whole lot. After my 
shot the birds flew only a short distance, and I managed 
to get a second shot. This time, I made sure of a small 
hen. I tied the two birds together. slung them across 
my rifle, and started for camp. How much they really 
weighed I have no means of telling, although I should 
think it amounted to about forty or fifty pounds, but by 
the time I had walked six or seven miles I was fully pre- 
pared to declare that they weighed over three hundred. 
My trail led me across the Pinos River, which had he- 
come much swollen in consequence of a heavy shower in 
the mountains. I started to wade it, but the water was 


very swift and icy cold. To add to my discomfort, I slip- | 


ped on some smooth boulder, the strong current under- 
mined, so to speak, my other leg and I fell into the water 
full length. The turkeys did their share in compassing 
my downfall. The string that held them together snap- 
ped, and they went merrily swimming down the river. I 
was somewhat disgusted, but hastily scrambled out to 
head off my game. After much trouble, I secured the 
cock, some distance down the river, but the tender, or 
presumably tender, hen was lost. 

Wet, tired, cold, aml, with a rifle fall of water, I 
trudged on to camp. Of all mortal things that boast of a 
toveh constitution, that turkey would have taken the 
price without exerting himself. For two days we boiled 
tho traditionally most tender portions of him, and then 
touched them off with a pot-roast. We had good teeth, 
bat when our knives, even, gave out, in vain attempts to 
eut the meat, we finally gave up all idea of cating the 
article. This lesson teaches, that if a turkey is wanted 
for edible purposes, shoot, not the handsomest, but con- 
tent vonrself with a less showy and smaller bird. 

In caso the hunter can find a roosting-place, he can 
often secure a good bag of the birds. They will often 
select high, wide-branching pine-trees, and a whole flock 
will roost on the same tree. They do not, necessarily, 
return to the same tree every night, but, unless they are 
disturbed during the daytime, the chances are that they 
will return to that neighborhood. If such a place be 
found, let them all settle comfortably before firing a 
shot, and the chances are that, with a shotgun, you will 
he able to secure several of them. Patience, above all 
things, is one of the requisites of a suecessful turkey- 
hunter, aud patience, at that, which may have to be 
exercised under diflicultics. 

A game-bird which is unknown in the East, but occurs 
in flocks of hundreds at many points in the West, is the 
sage-fowl, This is quite distinct from the prairie- 
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chicken or grouse, and is preferably found in regions 
where sage-brush is plentiful. In appearance, it is not 
unlike the willow-grouse, speckled brown-and-white. 
As soon as it flies, its identity can be established, for the 
tail-feathers of the sage-hen, which spread iv fan-shape 
when flying, are pointed and spread like rays, while 
those of prairie-chicken and grouse are blunt. 

In the sage-districts of Northern Colorado and Southern 
Wyoming this bird is very common indeed, and may bo 
shot in great numbers. It is not a favorite on the table, 
as the meat often tastes bitter, a fact which is due to the 
food of the bird—sage-buds and leaves. Frequently the 
bitterness can be removed by first boiling. 


A LOVE PLAINT. 
By A. E.G. 
An, Love! you droop your eyes—and night 
Hath shadowed ail the way, 
You raise the lids—and oh, how bright. 
Doth shine again the day! 


Oh, Love! your cheek is pale—my heart 
Is chill as iey rain. 

You blush and lo! how quick will start 
The bleod thro’ nerve and vein, 


Ah, Love! youre silent -and the land 
Ts eeholess and still. 

You speak—and ever vast and grand 
Pours out the songbird’s trill. 


Oh, Love! if such the power you wield 
On lips, and ear, and heart, 

In truth, let pity be my shield 
So we may never part! 


BETWEEN THE GREEN CORN AND 
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He placed his arms on the top bar of the gate, and 
looked down in her face. 

The sun was setting behind him, over the top of the 
hill beyond, and its fading light fell upon the girl's face 
before him, as she stood there, silent, irresolute and en- 
tranced. He had seen much beauty in his time, as men 
of his class are apt to do, and he was given to boast 
that more heautiful women were numbered in his ac- 
quaintance than in that of any man he knew, and, 
naturally, he was a connofsseur upon the subject. 

But it seemed to him that this was a new type before 
him. and that the lost tints of dead masters were caught 
and imprisoned in this face, and that at Jast his sur- 
feited taste had found something new and enticing. 
Other brown eyes had flashed up wistfully to his, and 
drooped again weighted down with rushing tears—then 
why the charm of this one pair? 

Other red lips had parted tremulously with low words, 
and trembled and paused again in timid fear—what 
magie, then, of these to make him bend to listen? He 
had seen every phase of this sort of thing before, and yet 
—why, yet there was something left him to learn, , 

“Has it been a happy Summer for you ?” he was ask- 
ing, as they paused here beside the meadow-gate, and 
with his indolent, careless grace loaned upon it after she 
had passed ithrongh. And she had stood silent under 
the question, as the sun went down and lit up her face so 
that its telltale lines should be seen by the searching 
eves upon her own drooped before. 

He asked it again, and his voice dropped into its coo- 
ing, persuasive tones, which she had no foreknowledge 
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to tell her was a trick it had for every woman he idled 
away his hours with, and it thrilled through her sensitive 
being like a magic spell. 

She lifted up her eves to him. 

“TI have never known such happiness.” sho simply 
said, and yet a smile of triumph flashed over his lips, and 
he laughed in a low, caressing tone. ‘ Poor child !’ he 
said 3 “poor Muriel!” And then he was silent. 

“Why so?” she cried out, and looked bravely at him. 

He liked to provoke her thus. She was a new depart- 
ure from the usual thing in this line. He was sick to 
death of the baby pout, the languid droop, the thousand- 
and-one affected airs of his woman-world, and enjoyed 
the brave uplifting of these eves, with their quick flash 
of proud denial. She would not be pitied unless she 
were loved, and love was not in the question with him. 

‘*Why do you call me pocr for being happy ?” she 
asked him, quietly, but with unrest in her veice ; ‘or, is 
it because you are so soon going away ?” 

She faltered slightly, and held by the top rail near to 
his arm; he stretched forth his hand and imprisoned 
hers. 

“Tam not such a coxcomb, dear, as to imagine my 
going away would bo a subject for pity.” 

Her straight brows drew together, and she gave him a 
long look. 

“You do not answer me,” she said, with an uplifting 
of her well shaped head. *¢And you say such foolish 
things. Ido not like you thus. Be true to yourself, at 
least.” 

He dropped her hand. as if her words conveyed a 
blow, and within his selfish nature there stirred a fecling 
of reproach, He must answer her, he knew. She would 
accept nothing vague from him. and vet he meant to de- 
ceive her to the last ; his vanity would permit no less. 

He sauntered through the gate beside her, and slowly 
moved across the meadow-path to where a field of ripe, 
yellow corn waved high its fringed heads. She had 
turned at his silent motion to go on, as if she were used 
to watching his moods and obeving them, and she walked 
beside him silently, but with her beautiful eves lifted 
gravely from time to time, as if to remind him he had 
not replied to her. And at last he did so reluctantiy. 

** Child,” he said, and he half meant it, for she was so 
young and pure in heart to him—great heavens !—how 
little she knew of him !—“ I called you poor beeanse my 
experience teaches me how frail a thing happiness is, 
and sighed to think that you, too, must learn to know 
the truth, as I do.” 

They had reached the corn-field, through which ran a 
path straight as a line, at the end of which could be seen 
a gray old farmhouse with a strip of lawn between, upon 
which and the whispering corn the setting sun threw its 
last ‘red gleams. Muriel paused before they entered 
this path. 

“Why should I learn ?" she said, softly. ‘¢ You are not 
speaking of true happiness—that never dies, but of faney, 
caprice that should bring no pain however soon it died. 
All Summer, nay longer ; for see, the corn-tassels are 
now golden, and when you came the young plants were 
small and green, and throughout all this time you have 
said one thing, have taught me but one thing—that true 
happiness was eternal.” 

His eves shrank from hers, and he revolved his answer 
rapidly in his mind. Here was no easy victim to a profli- 
gate’s fancy, but a brave, earnest woman, who saw no 
shame in love, and knew of no flower-grown abyss down 
which her trusting feet might fall, but saw alead a path 
as straight and fair as this between the golden corn. 
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It was not vanity now that resolved on deceiving her, 
but a remnant of his better, purer self that struggled to 
hold on to her fair esteem, as a drowning wretch grasps 


jat its last plank. 


“True,” he murmured, smiling his winning smile, 
with its old, old power of subduing ; “true, Muriel, and 
at last one realizes when true happiness comes. In my 
world of change and excitement one meets so much 
that is falso and weak, that no wonder one Joses faith 
and grows eynical. I was so, was I not, when first I 
came here to you, sweetheart ?” 

The tone was fond and luring, for were he dying he 
would speak so to the one ministering to his needs, but a 
strange, lurid light flashed from his eves, and a bitter 
smile seemed to dispute his tender tones. Muriel saw 
the change in his face, and attributed it to his reference 
to his morbid condition when he had come upon the 
farm, and knew not it held a deeper, darker meaning. 

“You were very disagreeable then,” she laughed, 
softly. 

** And vou were very good and patient.” 

He caught her hand. They looked into each other's 
eyes, and then walked silently down the narrow path be- 
tween the corn. 

“{ remember so well when you came,” she said, 
dreamily, ‘‘and how sorry Iwas for you. My life had 
been so dull before, and the coming of a stranger to 
live in our quiet home, even though he were an invalid 
and unsociable, was a rare event to me and furnished me 
with day-dreams for days, and long picture-sketching in 
the wood-tire by nights. Father and my brothers were 
such strong, noisy men that it seemed strange at first 
that there could be one so pale and weary and despond- 
ent as you were when first I saw you. I think,” she said, 
musingly, ‘that I felt many years older than you wher 
first I began to wait upon you. To me yon seemed so 
helpless and unhappy that I appeared to be a mother 
with a frail little one to pet and nurse.” She looked up 
with her brave, fond eves. 

** How old are you ?” he said, smiling down at her. 

“T am eighteen.” 

“And I thirty-four. A long way off from childhood.” 

“But nearer the stars," she whispered, as they came 
out from the line of waving corn and approached the 
broad, cool piazza of the old house. He threw himself 
in a roomy chair, and she sat on the step at his feet. He 
looked at her for a long moment. 

“We will sit thus no more,” he said, abruptly, ‘ for to- 
morrow I go back to town te resume my business. For 
two vears I have sought health and rest in every part of 
the Union, and found it not until I came hither to this 
farm in the mountains with my horse and tent, and found 
you, sweetheart.” 

‘And to-morrow you will leave me! Oh, it seems to 
me as if I catch your meaning when you pity me, for vou 
will never come back.” 

Her ery was like a wounded bird's, yet she looked up 
without tears, only deep isolation in her nut-brown eyes. 

His weak nature shrank from giving pain, and his cool, 
miserable vanity, that had wrecked many another life 
would not let him be truthful now. He kuew he should 
never agin see that mountain farm to which he had 
wandered, broken in health and spirit, at the direction of 
his physician to abstain from business, and yet awhile 
longer build up his nervous system, upon which had 
been a strain so terrible that this brave girl in her faith- 
ful ministering to his invalid wants and petulant de- 
mands would have shrunk from him appalled bad she 
but kuown. 
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He knew that he should never again seek the side of 
this nurse and companign, whom each day of, the Sum- 
mer, as it came and waned, he had taught to love him, and 
yet spoken no word himself, only letting the play of his 
caressing voice, his subtle touch and the slow, lazy droop 
of his impassioned eyes work the evil, while his lips kept 
silent. And, though he knew she was brave, he would 
not spare her. She was something new to his spoiled 
fancy, and he could not lose her yet. 

“Tf the mountain would not come to Mohammed, there 
was but one thing left, you know,” he said, caressingly, 
bending down to her, with the dangerous light of his 
eyes full on her trusting ones. 

“Yes, I know,” she said, softly, while her lips quiy- 
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He started, and a resolve came into his mind to omit 
doing so. It was a second glimmer of better nature, and 
one which his worldly tact soon convinced him would 
prevent a contretemps. 

The last night at Seabrooke Farm was a lovely moonlit 
one, and Harley Northcote, as he sat out upon the flower- 
twined porch listening to his host’s quiet voice, telling 
him of his own early days, when health and vigor had 
failed him, and he had sought this mountain home to re- 
cuperate, and had here abode thenceforth, little thought 
how often—ah, how often !—in his after-life would he 
yearn to sit among them as he was now doing and be 
once again trusted by them, and loved by this brave, 
tender girl sitting beside him in the moonlight, with her 
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Captain Bryll (to wife of his bosom)—‘‘ My pDEaR, I’VE BEEN TRYING HARD TO BOW TO LORD AND Lapy TYRBOTT ; BUT 


THEY CUT ME DEAD, CONFOUND IT !” 
Mrs. Bry 


ered. ‘‘ But I cannot leave the old folks through the 
bleak Winter, unless——” 

She faltered, with radiant face. 

‘Well, sweetheart ?” 

He was smiling, a cool, assured smile. 
failed. 

‘‘Walton will marry this Fall, and bring his wife home. 
Then I may go down to the city and study, as my father 
promised if my brother married.” 


He never 


She was tremulous with the thought, and so sure of | 


his tender sympathy, while ke listened with careless 
indifference, but still smiling. 

‘* You will write me when you are coming ?” he asked, 
softly, as she arose at the sound of a bell within doors. 
She looked up with her glad, true eyes, and answered, 
with a little laugh : 

«Yes, if—you leave me your address.” 


‘ALL RIGHT. THEN LET’s CUT Mr. AND Mrs, SPRATTE, WHO ARE TRYING HARD TO BOW TO Us !” 


| nut-brown eyes on his debonnaire face. ‘‘ Ah, sir, our 
aspirations of youth seldom come to aught in after life,’’ 
mused the old man, in his easy-chair. ‘‘ But my Muriel 
there has inherited mine, and needs must go down to the 
city to study art.” 

“Yes, father, but only if Walton brings home a new 
daughter,” said Muriel, gently. 

“T think he’s asking that question now over the hills 
yonder,” laughed the old man, in which his wife and the 
two fine-looking lads lounging on the steps joined 
merrily. ‘‘ But no daughter will ever take thy place, 
Muriel,” he added, tenderly, as she went to him and laid 
her cheek upon his silyered head. 

The golden corn gleamed in the moonlight, and the 
path between looked like a band of waving light leading 
on and on into space, and Harley Northcote saw and felt 
it all, and never forgot. 
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| BETWEEN THE GREEN CORN AND THE GOLD. —‘‘‘I HAVE NEITHER FATHER NOR BROTHER HERE, MB. NORTHOOTE, 50 SPEAK ONLY 
' - AS YOU WOULD TO A DEFENSELESS WOMAN.’ QUIVERING LIKE A WHIPPED HOUND, HE STOOD AND HEARD HER. : 


- How bravely she parted with him next morning, al- 
though her hand lay cold and quivering in his, and her 
nut - brown eyes looked like a wounded fawn’s as she 
lifted them yearningly to his ! 

** You will not forget ?” she whispered, as they stood 
alone for a moment while the wagon was being brought 
around. 

**T will never forget !” he vowed, laying his lips upon 
her hands, and smiling softly as she clung to the rail- 
ing of the porch, and grew white to the lips at the 
touch of his. 

“You will come to me?” he pleaded, caressingly, 
slipping between her fingers a folded slip of paper. 

Her eyes leaped up to his with a startled look. How 
strangely he spoke! Was this his city address within 
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her fingers? Why had he not spoken it aloud before her 
parents ? She spoke slowly. 

“I may go to the city this Winter, and will let you 
know.” 

He clasped her hand warmly, smiled his slow, fond 
smile, and whispered : 

‘‘My sweetheart ! my sweetheart !” 

At those words her love surged up again, and spoke 
out from her wistful eyes, her tremulous lips, and throb- 
bing palm lying in his. And his vanity was content. 
He could not part without this betrayal, and with tho 
certainty of her loye upon him, he went away well 
pleased. 

Alone in her little room, Muriel read the slip of paper, 
and her eyes grew wide with wonder. Only a> few 
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caressing words that brought the color to her cheeks, 
but no signature and no address{ 

Yes, he had forgotten, but with intention, and the fond 
little note that made her heart flutter like a bird was 
non-committal against lim. . 

And yet Muriel trusted him. He was her own, her 
hero, her king, and one day ho would be more ; and ever 
when she came to this she would hide her flushing 
cheeks in her hands and quiver with undefined joy. 

Through the long Autumn days into the Winter ones 
she was brave and light-hearted. Her sunny nature sus- 
tained her through the long waiting, for a joy rang in 
her heart that was life itself, and for that dear after-bliss 
she was content to watch and wait. And it came at last. 

Walton brought home his bride, and a letter came from 
the city bidding Muriel a glad welcome, and naming a 
day to arrive upon. ‘Bocause,” ran the letter, ‘we 
are very busy with preparations for Nina's birthnight 
ball, and only wish Muriel to be in time to get her dress, 
so she can be presented upon the occasion as our chief 
attraction.” 

Then followed a postscript from Nina: 


“ Everybody is getting married, cousin, and T eannot promise 
you a devoted. I had selected one for you, but he turns out en- 
gaged, and his marriago is announced for the new year. You 
exn’t trust a man, dear; this very one was raving for years after a 
very beautiful, but reekless, woman, who got herself talked about 
60 much that he wouldn't have her, and now he’s engaged to 
another, But ll get you one, never fear.” 


Muriel laughed, softly, over this, and thought of how 
she would surprise Nina when she should proclaim her 
own choice in the matter, not doubting but that his name 
would be well known in her circle. 

With glad eyes and rippling lips, she packed her 
trunk, taking but little of her home wardrobe, for her 
father had given her a generous check to buy a prettier 
one with, and one clear, cold day went out from her 
dear home, the truest-hearted and bravest girl in the 
land. 

Nina caught her in her arms when she 
journey’s end, and surveyed her critically. 

“Not a bit countryfied,” she cried, frankly, ‘‘and as 
lovely as a wild-rose! You'll be a success.” 

Muriel kissed the dark, rianfe face, so unlike her own 
fair one, with its exquisite peach-blossom tint, and al- 
lowed herself to be led up-stairs to a pretty boudoir. 

‘‘Your dress is all ready but the corsage,” she rattled 
on, pushing Muriel down in an armchair before an open 


reached her 


grate, and removing her cloak with deft fingers. ‘‘ And 
that can be finished in a day after it’s tried on. Mamina 


will be in presently ; she’s tired out with preparations 
for this grande affaire. You country folks escape all this 
trouble, you see, and, do you know, Muriel, we were 
terribly afraid you would be sun-burned and awkward.” 

Muriel laughed merrily, as her cousin paused to laok 
at her again with a critical eye. 

“Did you think I was the maid-of-the-milking-pail ?” 
she asked, archly, looking around tho bright, cozy room, 
and thinking of her own pretty nest at the home farm. 

“T didn’t know,” frankly admitted Nina, regarding 
her. ‘I never was in the conntry, and mamma always 
thought it so terrible for uncle to turn farmer, that I 
conceived the idea that you did all sorts of queer things. 
Just look at her, mamma!” she cried, as a middle-aged 
lady, with fine dark face, came quickly into the room. 
“Isn't she lovely ?” 

Muriel arose to meet her annt, and was caneht in a 
close, tender embrace, and held off to be looked at again. 


«My dear, you are your father over agin,” said Mira, 
Verne, warmly, ‘‘and as pretty as a blush-rose.” 

Muriel was rejoiced at being so kindly welcomed on 
her first visit to her father’s relatives, and her dreams 
that night werea compound of one winning, tender face, 
and her father’s silvered locks. 

Nina rattled out her confidences to her new cousin, to 
whom she at once gave her impnisive heart, but quiet, 
tender Muriel had nothing as yet to tellin return, but 
waited her chance to speak that one dear name. 

Would he be at the ball? Did her aunt know him ? 
She had not had time to find out, for the business of her 
dress and ornaments was all Nina would permit her to 
speak about, and the two days before the ball glided 
away so rapidly that the night had come, and Muriel was 
dressing, before she realized she had even been these 
many hours in the city. 

‘‘Yon are as lovely as a dream !” cried Nina, entering 
her room, in the splendor of white satin and garnet 
velvet, pausing at the open door to look at the fair, 
sweet face blushing at its own beauty, and the lithe, 
rounded figure robed in white erépe and gold-embroi- 
dered satin. 

‘Come down into the parlors and see yourself in the 
long mirrors, you milking-maid !” cried Nina. ‘Oh, if 
that good-for-nothing fellow had only waited until he 
had seen you before he engaged himself! It’s too bad, 
for he’s so handsome, and you are so fair, and such a 
grinde dime, you would have made a royal couple.” 

“Never mind him, Nina,” langhed Muriel ; ‘ but ll 
me, do you know a—a—Mr.—Northcote ?” 

She had spoken it at last, and the rosy flush siivged 
over bosom and cheek at the sound. 

‘Harley Northcote !” cried Nina, sharply, and looking 
at her. 

“Yes. Do you know him ?” 

“Do you?” said Nina, slowly, her check paling, as 
her eyes never left her cousin's changing face. 

“Do I know him ?” half whispered Muriel; then, re- 
covering herself, she continued, gently, ‘‘He spent five 
months on our farm last Summer. He was ill from busi- 
ness troubles, and his physician advised a sojourn in the 
mountains, where he could ride and camp out, and create 
an entire diversion. He returned to the city perfectly 
restored, some three months ago.” 

Nina was regarding her cousin with an earnest sadness, 
her dark eyes roaming over the noble face, with its great 
power of truth and fidelity written upon it, and the 
prowl dignity of the well-lifted liead, set upon a superb 
pair of shoulders. 

“And you wish to see him again ?” she asked, apapyy: 

“Yes. I promised him I would.” 

Muriel raised her eyes to her cousin, and all her inno- 
cent, trusting soul shone through them. Nina shivered 
and moved to the door. 

“He will be here to-night,” she said, gloomily, her 
brightness gono, and a look of pain in her eyes. 

“Shame! Shame!” she murmured, as she awept 
down-stairs, followed by Muriel’s soft robes of glitter- 
ing erépe, in which the girl felt as if in a dream, so 
vague and beautiful was all that was happening her. 

Ho would be there that night! Ho would see her 
thus, and not in her simple robe of ginglain, and per- 
haps he would call her fair and lovely, as Nina and her 
aunt did. But why did Nina watch her so? Why were 
her eyes so grave and sad? And her aunt, too, wore 
that samo pained look—was she showing ler joy too 
plainly in her telltale face, and they deemed it inappro- 
priate in such a scene, or in their circle of life ? 
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Muriel raised her head with its quiet dignity, and drew 
near her aunt. 

‘* Let me stay beside you,” she whispered ; ‘fam new 
to such scenes, and may fail in some point.” 

‘‘No fear, my child,” said Mrs. Verne, warmly, but 
looking at her with a sad regret, which made Muriel feel 
a sudden sensation of dread, and she was about to speak 
when the arriving guests began to fill the entrance-way, 
and surge up to where her aunt and Nina stood to re- 


ceive them. The scene was new and fasciuat.ng to the ; 


girl who had never looked upon such éoéletés and flash- 
ing jewels before, and she smiled softly, as if in a dream, 
in answer to the introduction to one and all of ‘‘ My 
niece, Miss Muriel Seabrook,” in her aunt’s well-modu- 
lated voice. 

Many an admiring pair of eyes dwelt upon the glad, 
sweet face, with its frank, dark eyes and winning month, 
and ennuied men looked again and again, as one turns 
dust-blinded eyes upon a cool, sweet spot in shadow, to 
refresh them. 


Mrs. Verne glanced at the young girl with tho grave | 


sadness which had suddenly come to her, and a thrill of 
pride ran through her heart as she noted the admiration 
she was winning, which in no way affected her daughter’s 
success, as that bright butterfly was fiancée to the quiet, 
handsome man beside her, who was looking down into 
her saucy face with grave amusement, as if his soberer 
fancy could still be charmed with the flight of her airier 
one. Suddenly, as Muriel was looking into the cool 
shade of the conservatory behind her, thinking of many a 
lovely spot in the wild wood round her home, she felt a 
hand drawn gently through her arm, and her aunt said, 
quietly, ‘‘ My niece, Miss Muriel Seabrook. Mr. North- 
cote, Miss Gesten.” 

And turning her swift, glad eyes, she looked in his 
blanched face, and met a startled, shrinking look from 
his false ones. 

A beautiful girl leaned upon his arm, clad in a robe 
that seemed made up of opalescent rays, and wearing 
upon her crimson lips a hard smile of conquest. She 
looked up carelessly into the woman’s face before her, 
equally as beautiful as her own, and bent her proud head 
in salutation. 

Muriel had taken an eager step forward, her hand half 
extended, when she paused, glanced quickly at the other 
hand upon his arm, at his pale, set face; then her brave 
head reared itself grandly, and she was herself again. 

*‘ Your niece ?” said Harley Northcote, in a low tone, 
which even his cool assurance could not control. 

“Yes. My mountain maid, I call her,” laughed Mrs. 
Verne, with ready savoir fuire, ‘for she comes to us 
from the blue hills, to study the ways and manners of 
city folks.” 

Miss Gesten smiled serenely. 

**You are a diplomat, Mrs. Verne,” she said, coolly, 
“and have found a fitting successor for our fair Nina, 
who will leave us soon, n’est-ce pas ?” 

She slipped her hand more securely within the arm 
that seemed to hold it very loosely, and looked up with 
an air of possession into his set face. 

Muriel saw it all, her waiting eyes on him, and ho felt 
with a sickening sense that she still trusted him. Would 
the end never come ? 

At last it came, and his doom was sealed. 

** About the time of your wedding, Ada,” said Mrs. 
Verne, leaning slightly upon the fair arm she held, “and 
I doubt not but that Society will say we have mated our 
ctars admirably. You and Mr. Northcote, Nina and Mr. 
Pierco—” 


” 


Aslight tremble of the arm, an indrawn breath, then a 
look from those nut brown eyes that drove a shaft of 
barbed scorn into Harley Northeote’s heart, and leit it 
rankling there. 

Miss Gesten smiled consciously, and moved away in 
the crowd, leaning languidly upon the rigid arm that 
i held her now like a vise. 
| Then Mrs. Verne turned quickly to tho conservatory 
and lifted the lace curtains that fell from the arch. 

**You will be alone here, my child,” she said, gently, 
| and in a little while I will return for you.” 

_ She looked up in tho girl's face, and her eyes fell 
‘ before the grand look of courage she saw there. 
“Thanks, aunt,” said the sweet voice, now cool and 
clear as crystal, and the erépe dress rustled softly between 
the folds of lace, and swept do€n the long green vista of 
the conservatory. 
Mrs. Verne looked curiously at the girl as she paused 
‘ beneath a tall Indian plant, and raised her face to the 
Winter moonlight that streamed in upon the dimly 
lighted room, and went slowly away. Muriel was alone 
with the truth. 

She lifted her bare arms once high as she could reach 
above her upturned face with a gesture of terrible woe, 
and one long, shuddering breath broke from her crushed 
heart. 

A strango fecling came over her. Was that the rip- 
pling of the little brook down in the south meadow, 
where she had waded knee-deep in her far-away child- 
hood ? 

Was that the rustle of the golden corn, weighed down 
with silken tassels ? 

And whose voice called her across the hazel wood, with 
a low, fond tone, that sounded like an organ-note as it 
said, again and again: ‘‘Come, Muriel, little maid !— 
come home!” 

‘Father !” she cried, aloud, with a great, sad sob, 
“take me home, take me home !” 

For the golden grain was trampled in the mire, and 
the glory of the harvest strewn with ashes. Love had 
come and Love had gone between the green corn and the 
gold, and an ugly creeping thing hissed up at her from 
the trodden field. 

“Muriel !” said his voice, near her, and with quiet 
scorn she turned to seo him within a few feet of her, his 
face pale and convulsed, his eyes tixed upon her with the 
look one gives the fast-receding shore they shall see 
never again. 

She raised her hand. 

“There is nothing to say,” she said, so quietly that it 
deceived him, and he came a step nearer. 

“‘Sweetheart !” he pleaded. 

The nut-brown hair flashed up sanerhins 

“‘T have neither father nor brothers here, Mr. North- 
cote, so speak only as you would toa defenseless 
woman.” 

White to the lips, and quivering like a whipped hound, 
he stood and heard her. 

No longer the simple country girl whom he hai tricked 
to the top of his bent, clad in a fresh print dress and 
dainty apron, whose frank eyes lifted to his face through 
the long Summer days with a trust that was sublime in 
its great faith, 

But a woman so lovely in her rich dress, with gleam- 
ing neck and arms like tinted marble, and sweet fair 
brows that reared above him like the crowned head of a 
queen, that his soul grew sick to think of what he bad 
thrown away, and his passion sprang into flame at the 
grand beauty of her being, and never again died out ! 
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The curse of an evil deed fell upon him there, and 
clung to him throughout the dreary years of an ambi- 
tious marriage. And again and again he dreamed of 
that field of yellow corn, and shivered as he dreamed. 

“T know all you would say,” went on the clear, cold 
voice, ‘and your telling it would not extenuate. You 
sought our home sick with the madness of despair, 
brought upon you by a woman you loved—you could 
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“Ts it possible ?” he was weak enough to ask. 

And he felt it so when those brown, frank eyes, now 
grown weary and cold, lifted their fringed lids with a 
look of surprise. 

**Possible! Do you think there remains no reserve 
force in my nature ? that I possess no power of re- 
bound ? Were you dead before this befell, think you I 
would die from force of will? No! the cure for such 


ONLY ONE MILE MORE!—SEE POEM ON PAGE 246, 


not bear disgrace, and yet you would have meted it out 
to another! You have nothing to remember of us in 
that mountain home but what will some day bring the 
blush of shame to your cheek, far deeper than that with 
which you evaded the world’s scorn two years ago. And 
never again in life will you be believed in and trusted as 
you have been by me. The world knows you, and I did 
not—it will be your fate to be so trusted but once. Now 
go; I wish to forget you ever lived !” 


folly as mine is to live on, and live above such weakness 
as I have betrayed! I shall not die or weep for you 
while there are left men made in the image of God !” 
She was alone when she turned from the moonlit win- 
dow, and her face looked like the carved face of Boadicea 
in cameo. The ripple of the brook and the rustle of the 
corn crept again into her broken heart, and lured her 
back to the old home. But she knew there was no cure 
there, for his smile lurked in every stream ; his caressing 
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1. The English Lottery Diamond. 2. The Great Mogul. 3. The Blue Diamond, 4. The Shah. 5. The Florentine. 6. The Koh-i-Noor, 
after cutting. 7. The Koh-i-Noor, before cutting. 8. The Pole Star. 9. The Nassak. 10. The Pasha of Egypt. 11. The Sancy 
Diamond. 12. The Star of the South. 13. The Orloff Diamond. 17. The Regent, 14, etc. The Mazarin Diamonds and vari- 
ous diamonds which have been set in ornaments, 


CURIOUS STORIES OF WORLD-FAMOUS DIAMONDS.— SEE PAGE 246, 
The late Emperor Napoleon III. in 1853 had a series of models in rock crystals made, imitative of the most famous diamonds 
in the world, together with those of minor note belonging to the French Crown. Their shape, their cutting, and their precise tints 


of color, were exactly copied. This curlous collection was, along with the French Crown Jewels, on view in the Pavillon de Fiore 
of the Louvre, 
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tones shook every climbing vine around the moss-grown 
porch ; and in sky and field she should see but his false, 
fair face, and she must teach herself to forget. 

Here in this great city art could be studied and fol- 
lowed, and a woman could teach her hands to win her 
future. Here, with earnest work and settled purpose, 
she could rise above her despicable weakness, and go 
hack one day to her father and think of no other Hes but 
his, as he kissed hers in weleome home. 

Her smile was sweet and ealm as she joined her aunt 
in the ball-room, and aided her in her wearing duty to 
her ‘‘dear five hundred friends.” Dut it was the calm 
of the placid lake beneath whose bosom lay the dead of a 
hard-fonght victory. 

Mrs. Verne was proud of her niece's success that night, 
and Nina watched her with wonder-struck eyes, but be- 
vond a good-night kiss that told them she appreciated 
their sympathy, they learned no more of this leaf in her 
life, now crumpled and dim, but which one dav she 
smoothed out fair and clear, and wrote vietory upon. 


ONLY ONE MILE MORE! 
Dear little mother, sick in your bed, 
Tam bringing you help, thank God overhead ! 
Tbring you from town the old doctor's great eure, 
That will soon make you well, I feel certain and sure, 
-T was a long, weary way, and my poor feet felt sore, 
But Tnever loitered a moment till I reaehed his door, 


AsT camo back more hopeful, TI halted to pray 
At the shrine on the mountain, then sped on my way, 


Now ’tis only a mile. and [ kneel by your side, 
And with us, praise God, you will yet long abide. 


CURIOUS STORIES OF WORLD 
FAMOUS DIAMONDS. 
By Mary A. Pea. 


Some writers who have made a special study of dia- 
monds and their history tell us that the © paragons,” 
very large diamonds, were not known before the six- 
teenth century, From the fact that there are compara- 
tively few allusions to diamonds in ancient literature, the 
writers have inferred that they were not so well known 
or so highly prized as some other precious stones to 
which more frequent allusion was made, and that those 
which were known were of small size compared with 
many that have since becn found. While the ancients 
did not so much affect the diamond as an ornament, they 
attributed to it some very singular properties. Even 
writers as learned as Pliny claimed that the diamond was 
an antidote to poison, and in the Middle Ages there was 
a common belief that it possessed some supernatural 
powers, and that in a mysterious way it would convey 
intelligence from the unknown spiritual world. Thus 
as a talisman or charm the diamond possessed a valuo 
apart from its beauty.. In the light of modern science 
the diamond has become divested of both the malign 
and the beneficent properties once attributed to it, and 
has lost its old-time talismanic power over human desti- 
nics, and stands revealed to us, only an innocent pieco of 
carbon, transformed by some magic spell of Nature into a 
thing of beanty, made more beautiful still by the modern 
process of cutting and polishing. People who care any- 
thing about old legends and myths can find many inter- 
esting ones associated with the liturature of diamonds, 


or | 


Amongst celebrated diamonds, the Matan now ranks 
first in size, it being the largest known diamond. It isa 
Borneo jewel of a pear shape, weighing between two and 
three hundred carats. It was found on the Island of 
Borneo in 1760. The Malays have a superstitious regard 
for this diamond, believing that it has some wonderful 
curative properties, and is capable of imparting to any 
water in which it may be washed the same medicinal 
virtues. One of the Rajahs of Matan cherished it os a 
precious talisman, and believed that the fortunes of his 
family were bound up in its preservation, and that mis- 
fortunes would surely overtake his race if they parted 
with it. It was on account of this superstitious feeling 
that he declined an offer made years ago by a Dutch 
Governor of Borneo to give it in exchange for two ships 
of war, a quantity of ammunition and $150,000. 

The Koh-i-Noor, or Mountain of Light, is the next of 
known diamonds to the Matan in size. An old Hindoo 
legend says that it was first found in the mines of 
Goleonda. This legend is probably more reliable than 
the older one which takes it back to the god Khrishna. 
At what period this mythical personage was adorned 
with this jewel the legend does not enlighten us. How- 
ever skeptical we may be in regard to the truth of this 
tradition, there is enough authentic information to prove 
the great age of the Koh-i-Noor. There isa current belief 
amongst the Hindoos that it formed a part of the royal 
treasury in Delhi when that city was taken by Aln-ed- 
Din. Its history is traced as far back in Mogul dynasty 
as the vear 1526. 

The Mogul sovereigns had a curious standard by 
which to fix its value, holding it to be equal to the 
cost of the daily maintenance of the whole world. It 
afterward appears amongst the valuables of the Emperor 
Aurungzebe, who in an unlucky hour gave it to a jeweler 
to cut and polish. The jeweler performed his task in 
such a bungling, dishonest manner, that the diamond 
was returned sadly diminished in size. So incensed was 
the Emperor at the result, that the unhappy jeweler had 
much ado to escape with his life from the angry Bove- 
reign. There is a proverb of evil about this diamond 
famongst the Hindoos: that it brings ill-fortune to its 
owner, and the fate of some who have at diverent times 
counted it amongst their treasures gives a little color to 
this superstition with the ignorant. 

The conqueror of India, Nadir-Shah, was the next 
owner of this jewel. He gavo it the name it now bears. 
After the capture of Lahore it was presented by the 
' British troops to Queen Victoria, sad was shown at the 
Exhibition in 1851. 

What has become of the Great Mogul ? is the question 
that has lately taxed the ingenuity of the connoisseurs 
and experts in diamonds. This diamond, once the dis- 
mond pur excelience, has mysteriously disappeared. Among 
tho suppositions about the strange disappearance of the 
Great Mogul is this: that it is hidden away in some ob- 
scure fortress, and will in a future time again make its 
appearance as a famous diamond. Other suppositions 
identify this diamond with the Koh-i-Noor, the Orloff, or 
the Regent. 

It, too, has a story of favoritism and rapacity, like 
most of the celebrated gems of Asia. It was found in 
i the mines of Garra in the year 1650, and became, soon 

after its discovery, the property of Mirgimola, the vizier 
of a King of Golconda. After a while this favorite of the 
King became so great and wealthy that his master grew 
jealous of his power and determined to have him put to 
death. The vizier was so fortunate as to get a warning 
of the fate intended fur him, and made his escape in 
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spite of the surveillance of the King’s emissaries, carry- 
ing away with him the greater part of the wealth which 
had come so near proving fatal to him. Amongst his 
treasures was this.famous diamond, with which he after- 
ward purchased the favor of the Hindoo monarch whose 
protection he sought. This monarch gave it the name of 
the Great Mogul. 

The Cumberland Diamond was the gift of the City of 
London to the Duke of Cumberland in grateful remem- 
brance of his services in the victory at Culloden, he 
having been the commander of the royal troops in that 
battle, which proved so disastrous to the hopes of the 
House of Stuart. It now belongs to the Treasury of 
Hanover, the claim of that country to its possession 
having been quietly yielded by Queen Victoria. 

The Regent or Pitt Diamond was one of the jewels 
stolen in the famous robbery of the Garde-meuble on 
the night of September 16th-17th, 1792. By good luck 
this diamond was recovered, having been buried under 
one of the trees in the garden of the Tuileries on the 
night of the robbery. Whether Targent, an Inspector of 
Prisons under the Commune, was himself accessory to the 
fact, or whether he did overhear, as he informed the 
authorities, two prisoners talking about the place where 
the stolen diamond was secreted, will ever remain one of 
the mysteries of crime. However this may be, this theft 
was one of the many crimes laid at the door of the 
Girondists ; but time has cleared that unfortunate party 
from this charge, as well as from others attributed to 
them by their enemies. 

The Regent was purchased by the Duke of Orleans, 
then Regent of France, in the year 1717, for $675,000. 
Though there are several larger diamonds, this has often 
been spoken of as ‘‘ the diamond of diamonds.” It is 
said to be one of the finest diamonds that have as yet 
been discovered, and the most symmetrical in form. 
Experts have differed a great deal in their estimates of 
jts value. Some have been so extravagant as to place it 
at $2,500,000. The Regent was one of the jewels shown 
at the French exhibition. 

No diamond has a more interesting, romantic story 
than the one that has come duwn to us of the Sanecy Dia- 
mond—a story of faithfal service carried out to death. 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, was the first owner 
of which we have any knowledge. ‘This Jewel was in the 
helmet he had on when killed in battle. It was picked 
up on the battlefield, and afterward became the property 
of the King of Portugal, who sold it to Harley de Sancy. 
Jt remained an heirloom in this family for several genera- 
tions. It was a De Sancy who offered this diamond to a 
Jew as security for money loaned to his king. He 
selected. one of his servants, in whom he had unbounded 
confidence, to be the bearer of the jewel to the money- 
lender. The time passed by, but no trusty custodian ap- 
peared at the place agreed upon by the parties to the 
transaction. Day after day, week after week passed by, 
and no messenger came, nor was any word received from 
him ; at last it came to be the accepted solution of the 
mysterious disappearance that the servant had stolen the 
jewel, and so would never be heard of again. 

But, in spite of appearances, the master still clung to 
his belief in the integrity of the man to whose care the 
jewel had been confided, and continued to make the 
assertion that when the man was found, the jewel would 
also be found. 

At last, the body of a man was discovered in a ditch 
outside of the city. The description of this body agreed 
with the description of the servant which De Sancy had 
left with the police, and he was accordingly notified. 


A surgeon was employed to make an examination of tho 
dead body, aud the master’s confidence was justified ; 
for, strange to say, the jewel was found in the man's 
stomach. The investigations made by the police proved 
that the servant had been waylaid by robbers, and that 
he had secretly swallowed the diamond rather than let it 
fall into their hands, and that he had allowed himself to 
be murdered rather than betray the trust reposed in him. 
This pretty, romantic story of ‘‘ fidelity unto death ” has 
been told and retold a great many times, and has never, 
until recently, been doubted. Now, the skeptics of our 
day have got hold of this story and are trying to spoil it, 
as they have spoiled the story of William Tell, and so many 
other of the cherished stories of our childhood. The 
jewel so strangely returned to the De Sancy family re- 
mained with them for many years, until they were driven 
by the stress of poverty and misfortunes to part with it. It 
came afterward into the possession of James II. of Env- 
land, who presented it to Louis XIV. of France. After 
sundry other changes, it became the property of a Rus- 
sian banker, to whom some witty person has assigned 
the nondescript position of a ‘‘baron in Germany, a 
count in France, a prince in Italy, and a nobody in his 
own country,” but, withal the much-envied owner of the 
celebrated Sancy Diamond. 

Catharine IT. added the Orloff Diamond to the Royal 
Treasury of Russia, paying for it a considerable sum of 
money, a patent of nobility, and a pension of 20,000 
roubles. There are several myths about its early history; 
one of which is that at one time it formed one of the eyes 
of an idol in an old Brahmin temple at Seringapatam ; 
another, that it was one of the jewels in the famous 
peacock throne of Nadir-Shah. A Frenchman at Seringa- 
patam saw, one day, when he visited the old Brahmin 
temple, the precious jewels in the head of the idol, and 
immediately began to lay a plan to deprive it of its bril- 
liant eyes. He became a convert, or, rather, pretended 
to have become a convert, to the Brahmin religion ; none 
so zealous, none so frequent in attendance on the services 
in the temple, none so devoted to the worship of this 
idol, as the new proselyte. At last, the time and the op- 
portunity arrived, and the zealous convert was found no 
more in the temple, and one of the beautiful eyes of the 
idol was missing from its place. The story of this 
diamond is said to have furnished the groundwork of 
Wilkie Collins’s novel called ‘‘ The Moonstone.” 

The Pole Star and the Shah are two other precious 
jewels that belong to Russia. The Pole Star, as its 
name would lead one to suppose, is a diamond of 
remarkable purity and brilliancy. 

The Shah was presented to the Emperor of Russia by 
Chosroes, the son of Abbas Mirza. This is an interesting 
diamond, not only on account of its purity and beauty, 
but for the Persian inscription it bears. Tradition weaves 
some dark threads through the history of this celebrated 
diamond, associating it with scenes of crime. 

The assassins took possession of this and other 
precious stones after the death of Nadir-Shah, and car- 
ried them into the mountains. Some time afterward 


| one of the assassins ventured down, and offered a 


diamond—supposed to have been the since famous 
Shah—for sale to a jeweler of Bassora. The jeweler 
did not have money enough to make the purchase, 
but, unwilling to lose such a bargain, tried to prevail 
upon the stranger to promise to bring the diamond to 
him at some future day. But the stranger with his 
diamond went back to the mountains, and was seen no 
more in the streets of Bassora. Not until years after- 
ward did the jeweler again see the diamond. One day, 
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by chance, he met the man with his diamond in the City 
of Bagdad. The sight of the man and his jewel so 
excited the cupidity of the jeweler that he induced his 
two brothers to join with him in a plan to murder the 
man and get possession of the diamond. This deed of 
wickedness accomplished, another quickly followed ; the 
brothers quarreled about it, and one only was left to pos- 
sess the ill-gotten wealth. Having killed both of his 
brothers, the elder of the trio departed for Constanti- 
nople. From that city he started on a tour through 
Europe, visiting the different Courts in order to find the 
best market for the diamond. After many negotiations, 
this story says, the Empress Catharine succeeded in 
purchasing it for a very large sum of money—$650,000. 

The Pigott was once a celebrated diamond of England, 
having been brought there by Lord Pigott. It was after- 
ward sold to Ali Pasha. It, too, has a romantic story. 
This diamond became the favorite jewel of Ali Pasha, 
dividing his affections with his favorite wife Basilika. 
After Ali was wounded, feeling his death approaching, he 
issued a command that his favorite wife should be put to 
death, and his most precious diamond be destroyed. 
Only one of these amiable requests was complied with. 
Basilika escaped the fate which Ali had ordered, but the 
diamond, once so remarkable for purity and brilliancy as 
to be considered one of the finest diamonds in Europe, 
was destroyed at one blow. 

It is said that, in the history of the diamond, only three 
blue diamonds have ever been known ; one, the famous 
Blue Diamond of France, which disappeared from the 
treasury on the night of the theft at the Garde-meuble, 
and has not since been seen, unless the blue diamond, 


called the Hope Diamond, is the famous diamond of 


France. This diamond is unique in the history of 
minerals. Nothing is known with certainty of its early 
history. In Mr. Hamlin’s interesting book, ‘‘ Leisure 


Hours among the Gems,” he quotes the following de- 
scription of this ‘‘ marvel” amongst the diamonds: ‘It 
is a most magnificent and rare brilliant, of a deep sap- 
phire-blue, of the greatest purity and most beautifully 
cut ; it is of true proportions, not too thick or too wide- 
spread. This matchless gem combines the beautiful 
color of the sapphire with the prismatic fire and bril- 
liancy of the diamond; and, on account of its extraor- 
dinary color, great size, and other fine qualities, it cer- 
tainly may be called unique, as we may presume that 
there exists no cabinet nor any collection of crown- 
jewels in the world which can boast of the possession of 
so curious and fine a gem.” 


A Bia Sappurre.—The most magnificent sapphire in 
the world is the property of a noble Russian family. It 
is over two inches in length and is an inch and a half 
wide, its color being a rich azure. It is perfect in form 
and in water. This peerless gem was in the keeping of a 
Parisian jeweler some years ago, when the sum of one 
million and a half of francs was offered for it by one of 
the Rothschilds, but the offer was refused. It is mounted 
as a brooch, and is surrounded by diamonds. 


Ir none were to reprove tle vicious, excepting those 
who sincerely hate vice, there would be much less cen- 
soriousness in the world. 


‘A PRAIRIE VIGIL. *~_ 
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A PRAIRIE VIGIL. 
By Iletrig McCammon. 


Ror slowly down the one long, straggling street of 
that curious little Western town, Harry Willard was not 
an unpicturesque figure. A keen, dark, handsome face, 
shaded by a white hat of marvelous breadth of brim ; 
great red-topped boots reaching up to the thighs, the 
heels ornamented with jingling spurs ; fringed buckskin 
leggings and dark-blue flannel shirt with a gayly colored 
silk handkerchief knotted loosely under the broad collar ; 
silken sash, also dark blue, and holding a small arsenal 
of knife and revolver, knotted about the supple waist ; 
gauntlets of finely dressed deerskin covering the hands 
that so loosely held the reins—altogether a rather strik- 
ing whole. And 
though the costume 
was too common to 
attract special atten- 
tion in that locality, 
yet the handsome 
face and graceful 
figure gained many 
a glance of shy or 
open admiration 
from the maids and 
matrons who pro- 
menaded the rough 
board walk with as 
much grace and dig- 
nity as though it had 
been Fifth Avenue, 
sublimely indifferent 
to the storm of wind 
and dust that was 
giving to every cos- 
tume the same tint 
of gray, blowing 
their frizzes out into 
straight strings, and 
relentlessly revealing 
any shortcomings in 
foot or undergear. 

Little heed Harry 
Willard gave to their 
glances, but at sight 
of a slight, graceful 
figure coming out of 
a store a few blocks 
ahead he started as 
if he had been shot. 
A word to his horse, 
and the latter’s easy 
trot was changed to 
a long, swinging 
gallop. Another 
bound. would have 
brought him to the 
girl’s side, but turn- 
ing suddenly into a 
narrow passageway 
between two houses, 
she was out of sight 
almost in an instant. 
And Harry checked 
his horse, muttering 
half angrily : ‘‘ What 


dress and calfskin boots carrying bundles !’? And there 
arose before him a vision of pink brocade and misty lace 
draping a graceful figure: pearls gleaming on rounded 
arms and snowy throat, blush-roses in the lustrous waves 
of satiny brown hair, that framed a fair, pure, exquisite 
girl’s face—Maude Herbert as he had seen her that night 
when they had led the German together and afterward 
walked on the beach. The music of the band, blending 
with the wash of the waves upon the shore, was even 
now sounding in his ear. He could smell the salt savor 
of the sea-breeze. How Maude’s eyes shone in the clear 
starlight, how the rosy flushes came and went over the 
fair, sweet face as he told the story of the love that had 
been growing in his heart for many months. And Maude 
did not deny his suit, only asked for time. Something, 
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a foolI am! Maude 
Herbert in a calico 


4 PRAIRIE VIGIL.—‘‘AS HARRY DREW NEAR, HE CHECKED HIS HORSE, AMAZED AT THE SIGHT OF 
TWO WOMEN CROUCHING ON THE BARE GROUND BENEATH THE TREES. 
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too, she murmured of obstacles or hindrances that might 
be in the way, but with her eyes confessing love, though 
her lips withheld the avowal, Harry gave little heed to 
any hint of other barriers ; only her own will could part 
them now. 

A fool's paradise was his for » month, then came a 
great financial crisis, and among others of greater or lesser 
note the honse of Willard & Son went down, and with it 
the lite of the senior partner, and there were hints and 
whispers placing the brand of suicide upon his grave. 
A week later his wife died of grief and shame, and in the 
midst of all this woe and horror came a note from Maude 
Herbert to Harry owning her love, begging his forgive- 
ness, and bidding him an eternal farewell. 

» Harry Willard buried his dead, then turned his back 
on the old life, and for four years now had been trying 
to forget, and to-day the sicht of this girl, some trick of 
gait or curve of fizure, opened the old wound, and it 
burned and throbbe.l as fiercely as when first received. 
Maude Herbert had cast aside his love, betrayed his 


trust, yet, for evermore, he must render to her allegi- | 


ance. Queen of his heart, he could neither forget nor 
dethrone her. 

Maude Herbert was a fool, utterly wanting in common 
sense, said all the world and his wife ; all, that is, except 
that portion of womankind who hold it a woman’s great- 
est honor and glory to sacrifice herself, soul and body, to 
some worthless scoundrel of the male persuasion who 
may chance to hold the relationship of husband, father, 
brother or son. 

It was a father in Mande’s case, and in defense of her 
common sense it may be said she came by her folly 
honestly enough. She only lifted the burden her mother 
let fall when, after giving the best years of her life to the 
task of winning her husband from his evil ways, saving 
his soul from death, she was fain to give up the contest 
and ereep home to her brother’s house to die, leaving 
Mande, aged twelve, pledged to the conflict that had 
killed her mother, to give her whole life, if need be, to 
the work of redeeming her vagabond father from his life 
of sin ; her own soul to be counted as nothing if only she 
mivht save his. 

Por some years it did not seem likely that Maude 
wold have any opportunity of redeeming her pledge, as 
her father gave no sign that he even remembered her ex- 
istence until she was eighteen. About that time a rela- 
tive, dying, bequeathed to her a few thousands, and John 
Thornhby, her uncle, hearing the will read, groaned audi- 
bly : ‘* We shall hear of George Herbert now,” he said. 
And his prediction was very soon verified. A letter or two 
first, bewailing the poverty that had forced him to give up 
his dear child to others, and pleading pathetically for a 
little corner of her heart ; and then George Herbert had 
the andacity to present himself, claiming love and obe- 
dience of the daughter he had deserted in her helpless 
childhood. But there was another wife now, which 
cooled Mande’s enthusiasm some. About the samo time, 
too, occurred her love affair with Harry Willard, and 
with most girls this would have settled the matter. But 
though Maude wavered some, in the end duty, as she ren- 
dered it, conquered, and she gave up all that made life 
worth living in the vain hope of saving as worthless a 
scoundrel as ever disgraced the name of man. A fool, 
the world said, and by this time Maude had begun to 
have a glimmering idea that the world was right. She 
did not waver, however, nor think of turning back, 
though her father wonld gladly have parted company 
with her. for her money was long since gone, and then 
shy ld the hardilvvd to withstand him occasionally, 


oftener on his wife's account than her own. She was the 
first woman who had ever defied him, and he hated her 
accordingly. 

A year ago he had taken a sudden freak to come out 
West. He was tired of cities, he told his wife and daugh- 
ter; was going to reform, and make a living off the hun- 
dred and sixty acres that Uncle Sam would give him. 
To the wife and daughter the mocking words held a pro- 
mise of earnestness, and willingly, even gladly, they 
came to find the promised home. A mere hut, built of 
sods cut from the prairie, roofed with brushwood covered 
with dried grass, and guiltless of a floor save mother 
earth, in the midst of a flat, bare, dreary waste, stretch- 
ing miles on miles unbroken by tree or shrub; in the 
distance a slow, sullen river, where great herds of wild- 
looking cattle, driven by as wild-looking men, came 
down to drink—this was now Maude Herbert’s home. 
They were in the midst of the great cattle ranges of 
Nebraska, 

Only a few miles away was Harry Willard’s ranch, a 
comfortable, substantial dwelling, with all needful out- 
buildings and sheds for the care and protection of his 
immense herds, for Harry was now one of the cattle 
kings of the West. Nigh enough to be called neighbors, 
neither Mande nor himself had ever chanced to hear the 
other’s name, Once, as we know, they had nearly met, 
but Maude, all unconscious, went on her way, and 
Harry’s sober second thought convinced him that he had 
dreamed an impossibility. 

To Maude the hopeless, dreary monotony, the deso- 
lation and loneliness of her life had been intolerable ; but 
lately the loneliness had been broken by more intoler- 
able society. Men with ruffian stamped on every feature; 
bold, daring desperadoes, rough and uncouth of garb and 
manner, free and coarse of speech, every sentence broken 


| and pointed with curses and blasphemy, all their talk 


teeming with boasts of successful rascalities, with occa- 
sional sinister hints of darker crime—these were the as- 
sociates George Herbert now chose, and among whom he 
soon becamo an acknowledged leader. They came and 
went as they pleased, lounging out and in the house at all 
hours of the day—drinking, smoking, playing, sometimes 
quarreling furiously all night; leaving suddenly to be 
gone for days, or perhaps weeks ; as suddenly returning, 
reining up to the door perhaps at midnight ; and Mande 
and Mrs, Herbert, awakened, perhaps, from sound sleep, 
would grow sick and faint with fear and terror at hear- 
ing, through the slight partitions that divided the onter 
room from the inner, the furious or exultant blasphemies 
that told of success or failure in the object of their 
mysterious expedition. There were fierce wrangles, too, 
over the division of the spoils, and often it seemed as 
though murder would surely be done. 

Meantime the cattlemen in that part of the country 
were complaining loudly of the loss of valuable cattle. 
As the Summer grew into Autumn the depredations grew 
more extensive and alarming, and the ranchmen were 
aroused to the necessity of prompt and vigorous action. 
Suspicion fell on George Herbert and his associates, and 
on a dark, lowering October evening a party of armed 
and mounted men rode to the door. 

There were ten or twelve men in the house, but at the 
first alarm they rushed out, hoping to gain their horses. 
The others called on them to surrender, but were an- 
swered by a ringing shout of defiance, and a volley from 
their revolvers which emptied more than one saddle. 
Then followed desperate, but unequal, conflict ; the as- 
sailed fought with the courage of despair, but it availed 
nothing aguinst such odds. In fifteen minutes the fight 
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was over, with six or seven dark forms, barely distin- 
guishable in the gathering gloom, lying stiff and stark on 
the ground, and George Herbert and four others badly 
wounded, but still facing their captors with an insolent 
bravado of speech and manner that was altogether inde- 
scribable. 

The assailants had come armed with warrants, and ac- 
eompanied by officers of the law, intending to do all 
things legally and in order. But among those who lay 
there dead was their leader's son; another had a brother 
in the ranks. There were, also, several badly wounded, 
and so a short discussion settled the fate of the captives, 
who were bound hand and foot and placed on horseback, 
each in front of one of his captors. 

“We will have to go on to Willard’s,” said one; 
“there are no trees hereabouts.” 

Maude, standing in the doorway, where she had wit- 
messed the whole, heard the words; their meaning 
flashed into her mind, and, springing forward, she laid 
a detaining hand on the horse that bore her father. 

“Have mercy !" she said. ‘He is my father !” 

“Your father ?” replied Henry Fleming. ‘‘ But my son 
lies there.” 

And, giving a sign to some of his men, Maude'’s grasp 
was forcibly, yet gently, loosened, and the whole party 
moved off at a quick trot. 

The noise and clatter of the departing cavalcade 
brought Mrs. Herbert, wild-eyed and pale-faced, from 
the inner room, to which she had fled in an agony of 
terror. 

“Your father !’ she faltered. ‘‘ Where is he ?” 

“They have taken him away,” answered Maude, stu- 
pidly ; ‘‘taken him away to hang him !” 

““To hang him !” cried the wife, despairingly. '*‘ What 
shall we do ?—oh, my God ! what can we do ?” 

-* Come,” said Maude, reaching forth her hand. 

And, without another word, the two women went forth 
into night and darkness and gathering storm. 

The moon had risen now, but it was hidden beneath 
heavy clouds, and the fierce north wind came sweeping 
ever the prairie, snatching their breath from them, beat- 
ing them alniost to the earth. More than once Mrs. 
Herbert sank down, declaring her inability to go further, 
but Mande’s stronger will prevailed, and oa they went 
again, stumbling over long, dead grass, wading deep 
sloughs ; occasionally finding themselves in the midst of 
a herd of cattle or horses ; in trnth, an awful journey. 
The wind rose toa hurricane. There came an occasional 
dash of sleet or rain—they scarce knew which—in their 
faces. They knew not the way they were going, only 
that the sound of the horses’ hoofs, when last heard, had 
seemed due north, and northward they must turn their 
faces. They mae haste, but slowly, however, and there 
was grim work being done while they toiled on toward 
the spot to which some strange instinct guided their 
ateps. 

It was after midnight when their lagging steps were 
staid in sight of seven or eight crooked, distorted trees, 
Yooming dark and threatening ogaihst the midnight sky. 
The storm had lulled, and, through a rent in the clouds, 
the moon shone clearly, bringing out into strong relief 
the gaunt outline, the bare, leafless branches swaying in 
the wind, as, also, the dark objects that hung from the 
lower limbs of the four or five nearest them. 

Horror-struck and appalled, Mrs. Herbert shrank back, 
but Maude went bravely forward. She would know the 
worst, though it should change sickening fear to horrible 
certainty. As she reached the first tree, the moon, break- 
ing entirely free from the clouds, poured a flood of light 


upon the earth, and George Herbert's face, ghastly and 
distorted, was revealed, as he hung there by the neck— 
dead. 

The wind rose again, and went shrieking madly over 
the prairico; the long, melancholy howl of the coyote 
sounded near; the trees bent, groaning, almost to the 
earth, their limbs quivering and tossing in the gale. 
The five dead bodies swayed back and forth with mo- 
tions awfully lifelike. The ropes, creaking and twisting, 
gave forth a moaning sound that was almost human, and 
underneath the tree whereon hung the body of George 
Herbert two women sat, keeping watch and ward, 
through the long hours of the night. Of the horrors 
of that awful vigil, neither Maudo nor Mrs. Herbert have 
ever cared to speak. 

Coming home late at night from a long journey, Harry 
Willard knew nothing of the tragedy enacted on his 
ground, but early in the morning he was apprised of tho 
strange fruit his trees now bore. 

Mounting his horse, he rode rapidly toward the scene 
of last night's execution. The sun had just risen Every 
trace of last night’s storm had disappeared, save the 
icicles that glistened in the dead grass and hung from 
the leafless trees, catching and reflecting each ray of the 
morning sun. 

As he drew near, Harry checked his horse, amazed at 
the sight of two women crouching on the bare ground 
beneath the trees. At sound of his horse’s feet, they 
lifted their faces to the light, and, as he dismounted, one 
rose to her feet, took two or three stumbling, uncertain 
steps, swayed, staggered, and, before he could catch 
her, fell headlong to the ground. 

And Harry Willard stood motionless, dumb, as he 
gazed on Maude Herbert’s face, white, ghastly, in the 
morning sunlight. 

Many weeks later, there was a quiet wedding at Harry 
Willard’s ranch. The bride was very white and delicate- 
looking, and many of Harry’s friends went away, grum- 
Iling, under their breaths, however, that Harry must 
have taken leave of his senses to marry a girl like that, 
with no more color than a rag; a poor, weak, puny 
thing who had only been saved from death by Harry's 
untiring tenderness and careful nursing. 

“And the daughter, too, of that old horse and cattle 
thief, George Herbert !” chimed in another. ‘And some 
people do say that she jilted Harry long ago, for some 
reason or other, I fear ’’—with a foreboding shake of his 
head—‘‘ that Harry will rune this work before long.” 

But Harry has not begun to rue yet. 


A MODERN DUEL. 
ARMS vs. ARMOR. 


Ry ARTHUR VAUGHAN ApsoT, C. FE, 


Durine the last twenty-five years a very curious, 
peaceful combat has been bitterly waged by most of the 
great machine-shops of Europe. Even so recently as 
the commencement of our civil war there were but few 
armored vessels in the world, and these were protected 
merely by a thin sheathing of iron plates. The great 
navies vied with each other in trying to prove which of 
them could build the largest wooden ship capable of 
carrying the greatest number of guns. A naval engage- 
ment was a kind of running fight between the ships, each 
trying to get as close as practicable to the other, and 
pouring broadside after broadside into her opponent, 
until one, crippled by loss of men, was compelled to 
surrender, 
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A MODERN DUEL.— FIG. 1,.—2-INCH DYNAMITE GUN. 


With the conflict between the North and South, how- 
ever, attention was especially directed toward the con- 
struction of ships so heavily plated with iron armor as to 
be practically impenetrable by cannon-balls ; and the 
great shops of the world strove to see which could 
manufacture the largest and heaviest armor-plate. Inch 
after inch was added, until, instead of the flimsy metal 
sheets of a quarter of a century ago, the mills turned out 
enormous blocks of solid iron 8 or 10 feet long and 
5 or 6 feet wide, having the astonishing thickness of 
more than 2 feet. These luge blocks were piled upon 
the ships until it seemed impossible that anything could 
penetrate such ponderous mail. But another difficulty 


arose, To carry this great weight the vessels had to be 
constructed so large as to be exceedingly unwieldy and 
very difficult to manceuvre ; also they were rendered un- 
seaworthy from the same cause, and many sad disasters 
are recorded of war-vessels sinking on encountering a 
passing gale while sailing peacefully from station to 
station. 

While the iron-mills had thus been adding inch upon 
inch on the armor-plates, the machine-shops had been 
by no means idle, but had studiously endeavored, with 
every additional thickness of armor, to increase the 
capacity of the guns and the penetrating power of their 
projectiles, until the famous Krupp Works, of Essen, 


FIG, 2.—4-INCH DYNAMITE GUN. 
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seemed to reach the climax with their tremendous 100- 
ton guns, capable of hurling a projectile weighing more 
than a ton from New York to Coney Island. 

Another curious difficulty was encountered in the con- 
struction of ordnance. To build a rifle cannon throwing a 
conical steel-tipped shot that should easily penetrate 
almost any number of inches of armor was not at all a 
difficult task ; but the success of a gun in simply pene- 
trating a ship’s mail proved to be a very futile means of 
defense. Cannon were built which would fire a shot 
through both sides of the heaviest-mailed ship, making 
a hole almost as round and true as if drilled with an 
suger. But beyond killing the few men who happened 
to stand in the immediate path of the projectile, such 
guns had very little effect in stopping the course of a 
modern ironclad, for as fast as the gun could shoot 
holes through the ship a good carpenter's gang with a 
lot of oaken plugs would plug them up again. In fact, 
as such large cannon are very ponderous and unwieldy, 


was supposed, would prevent the entrance of the shot, 
while the iron would obviate the cracking of the steel. 
Theoretically this was very good, but the difficulty of 
making good welds between the iron and steel mani- 
fested itself, and these plates were apt to fail by falling 
apart under the impact of the shot. To obviate the 
necessity of welding, it occurred to some European in- 
ventors to take a solid iron plate of requisite thickness 
and drill it full of holes, which were subsequently filled 
with hardened steel plugs driven solidly into the holes. 
Plates of this description were found to be very effective, 
the steel plugs preventing the penetration of the shot 
while the tenacious iron obviated the possibility of crack- 
ing the plate. With the introduction of the composite 
armor-plates military engineers turned their attention 
from the manufacture of guns capable of piercing the 
heaviest sheathing toward the construction of cannon 
throwing a very large and heavy ball at low velocity. 
By this change of construction it was expected that the 
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4& MODERN DUEL.— FIG. 3.—¥FIRST 8-INCH DYNAMITE GUN — TAKEN FROM INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPH (SHOT SHOWN). r 


and require a long time to load and fire, the ship had 
much the advantage, for the carpenters could stop the 
leaks faster than the attacking guns could make them; 
and unless some lucky shot succeeded in wounding the 
engine, the ship was comparatively uninjured, and capa- 
ble of doing much damage. 

Inventors of armor hit upon another scheme. When 
it was found that a long rifled cannon could send a steel 
shot through two feet of solid iron almost as if it were so 
much cheese, it at once appeared as if the thing to do 
was to oppose a steel shot with a steel plate. But, un- 
fortunately, hard steel is very brittle, and while a steel 
armor-plate would prevent the penetration of the ball, 
yet the blow delivered by the first shot was ofton suffi- 
cient to badly crack the plate, and the succeeding missiles 
then found an easy entrance. 

To combine the toughness of iron with the hardness 
of steel was obviously necessary. Two ways presented 
themselves to make a compound armor-plate. By one 
method alternate layers of iron and steel were welded to- 
gether, making a kind of sandwich plate. The steel, it 


terrific impact of the projectile would strike the ship a 
blow, causing so many of her seams to open that the 
burden of the heavy armor would insure sinking before 
it would be possible to recalk the seams. This plan of 
construction has been found very efficacious, but it is 
obvious that cannon capable of delivering a ball, the im- 
pact of which should sink a modern floating fortress, 
would be very expensive, and so large and cumbersome 
as to render manipulation difficult if not impossible. 

Instead of constructing a gun capable of delivering a 
shot sufficiently large, the concussion of which should 
rack the strongest ironclad, many inventors have turned 
their attention toward the solution of the problem by 
means of a hollow projectile filled with some detonating 
substance, the explosion of which should be sufficient to 
destroy the vessel against which it was aimed. Great 
difficulties, however, were experienced, as the concus- 
sion of the explosion in the gun, when the projectile was 
fired, was usually sufficient to ignite the material with 
which the shell was filled, its premature explosion being 
disastrous to the experimentere, 
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KECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


Modern chemistry has furnished a number of sub- 
stances of such violent explosive power that any means 
which could be devised for delivering and exploding a 
charge of dynamite, for example, on the deck or against 
the sides of an ironclad, would insure its destruction, 
aud would provide a weapon the attack of which thero 
would appear to be but little chance of resisting. 

A number of experiments in this direction have re- 
cently attracted attention both in this country and in 
Europe. Comparatively small charges have been pro- 
jected with some degree of success, though frequently 
the experiments have terminated with the annihilation 
of both gun and gunners. It is a curious fact, that a 
charge of dynamite ignited by the sudden explosion of a 
detonating fuse is much more disastrous in its action 
than when fired by the flame of a match. So striking is 
this, that a small quantity may even be lighted, and burn 
quietly on a plate, without the slightest trace of explo- 
sion ; while, if the sume amount were exploded by means 
of a percussion-cap, its violence would be sufficient to 
destroy everything in its neighborhood. 

Tt was found impossible to use a percussion fuse in a 


powder gun, as the shock of even the slowest-burning | 


powder was usually sufficient to ignite the fuse and ex- 
plode the shell before it had left the bore of the gun ; 


therefore the impact of the projectile against the target | 


had to be depended upon to produce the explosion of the 
dynamite with which it was charged. This method was 
not only uncertain, but, if successful, was productive 
only of a mild explosion. 
powder must evidently be employed before dynamite in 
very large quantities could be safely and successfully 
projected. 

Mr. D. M. Medford, of Ohio, was the first to indicate 
the possibility of the solution of this problem in the art 
of offense, by the use of compressed air as a projectile of 
propelling power. 

The device, coming to the notice of the Government, 
Lieutenant Zalinski was detailed at Fort Hamilton to 
make some experiments upon the new invention. The 
first experimental gun consisted of a hard-drawn brass 
tube (Fig. 1), 2 inches in diameter and 28 feet long, stiff- 
ened by means of a light truss, and mounted on a tripod 
so as to admit of its being raised or lowered, or pointed 
in any direction. The firing-reservoir consisted of a 
wrought-iron tank, of about 12 cubic fect capacity, filled 
with air compressed to 500 pounds to the square inch. 
‘This reservoir was connected with the breech of the gun 
ly a flexible hose. An interposed stopcock, worked by 
and, served to deliver the air from the reservoir to 
the gun-barrel ; the amount discharged being determined 
by the skill of the gunner. The action of this hand- 
worked valve was necessarily uncertain, but the experi- 
ments proved that the system was safe and practical. 

The projectiles consisted of a light brass tube, slightly 
smaller than the gun, each of which was filled with 
dynamite, and supplied with a detonating exploding 
fuse. With thi. gun, a range of over a mile was obtained 
with surprising accuracy. Encouraged by the success of 
these experiments, it was decided to build a 4-inch gun, 
to be fired with air at 1,000 pounds to the square inch, 
and provided with an automatic valve, the office of which 
should be to precisely regulate the quantity of air ad- 
mitted, insuring extreme accuracy of rango (Tig. 2). 
With this gun many valuable points were determined, 
and its target record, both for range and accuracy, was 
far beyond that of the 2-inch gun. An electrical fuse, 
invented by Licutenant Zalinski, rendered the ex»lo- 
sion certain, and due to detonation; thus realizing 


Some other force than gun- ! 
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the full value of the explosive with which the shell is 
charged. 

The good results obtained with the 4-inch gun en- 
couraged a continuance of these investigations, and it 
was decided to build an 8-inch piece. The barrel of the 
gun is a tube of 5” bore x 60’ long, of wrought-iron, lined 
with brass, fastened at its breech-end to a trunnion cast- 
ing. The air from the firing-valvo is admitted through 
one of these trunnions. The breech-opening is closed by 
a gate, opening inwardly. The gun is mounted upon a 
truss, to insure immovability of the barrel, and in the 
elevation is turned upon the. breech-trunnions by a ram 
acting against the heel-plate of the truss. Two hollow 
upright castings upon the pedestal support the trun- 
nions ; also, these castings act as air connections between 
the 8 12x 22’ tubes, producing the firing-reservoir, the 
tubes being fastened to the pedestal, and turning 
with it. 

Placed in the head of one of the trunnion-supports, 
is the firing-valve, which, by adjustment, cuts off the air 
in the barrel at any point wished, for different ranges. 
Only a small per cent. of the air in the firing-reservoir is 
used at each discharge, and the 1,000-pounds pressure 
can be restored while loading for the next shot by open- 
ing the connection between the firing and the magazine 
reservoirs. As quickly as this weapon can be loaded and 
aimed, it can be fired. Five projectiles have been dis- 
charged in nine minutes and forty seconds. 

The speed of accurate discharges is accelerated by the 
operator having under his control all the necessary 
movements for firing the gun without removing his eye 
from the sight. 

The pneumatic gun is possessed of a greater degree of 
accuracy than powder guns; in the latter, initial preas- 
ure varying with the age and state of the powder, and 
the temperature of the gun at the time of the discharge ; 
while, with a point of cut-off and known jnitial pressure, 
with the pneumatic gun, the resulting range must be 
constant for any projectile of a given weight and degree 
of elevation. 

Notwithstanding the alleged deplorable condition of 
our navy, our coast-lines are far from being without ade- 
quate defense ; for, should the experiments with the pnea- 
matic dynamite gun continue to develop in the future 
its powers as successfully as they have been developed 
in the past, it will be impossible for any ironclad, how- 
ever strong, to venture within three or four miles of 
our coasts. Inexpensive pneumatic guns will” replace 
costly and elaborate fortifications, and these guns, by 
dropping several hundred pounds of dynamite upoa 
the decks of attacking ironclads, would be capable of 
annihilating the navies of the world. 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


THe Jimberman’s Journal, of London, for May, gives some in- 
teresting information to machinists in regard to the action of dif- 
ferent oils upon bearings. It says: “ Very little detlnite knowledge 
is possessed concerning tho action of Gils on various metals; but 
a series of experiments has been made by Mr. J. J. Redwood, and 
the results are given herewith. The principal object of the experi- 
ments was to determine what fixed oils are best wlapted for mix- 
ing with mineral olis for lubricating purposes. Tho metals were 
first thoroughly cleaned and washed with ether and dried, and, 
after being weighed, placed in cork tules. tozether with 15 ec. of 
tho oil, the tubes being kept for twelve months at an aver 
temperature of about 80° EF. in the Summer, and at 5% to 65° F, 
in the Winter, Iron is least affeeted by seal oil, and most by tallow 
oil. Brass is not affected by rape oil, least by seal oil, and mosc 
by olive oil. Tin is not affected Re rape oil, least by olive oil, and 
most by eotton-seed oil, Lead is least affected by olive oil, and 
most by whale oil; but whale, lard and sperm oils all act to very 
near the samo extent on lead. Zine seems, by the fear actual 
weighings lat were of any value, to be not acted on by mineral 
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Inbrieatin:g oil, least by lard off, and most by sperm oil. Copper is | 
net affected by mineral lubricating oil, least by lard ofl, and) most 
Ly sperm oil.” It is also shown that mineral lubrieating off has no 
action on zine and copper, acts Jess on braas and most on lead. | 
Olive oil acts least on tin, and most on copper. Rape oil has no 
action on brass and tin; acts Joust on iron, aud most on copper. 
Tallow oil acta least on tin, and most on copper. Lard oil acts 
least on zine, and most on copper. Cotton-seed ofl acts least on 
lead, and most on tin. Sperm oil acts least on brass, and most on | 
zine. Whale oil bas no action on tin, acts least on brass, and most 
on lead. Seal oil acts least on brass, and most on copper, From 
the foregoing results it will be seen that mineral lubricating oil 
has, on the whole, the least action on tho metals experimented 
with, and sperm oil the most. 


Tr has always been a diffleult matter to deposit concrete made 
with hydraulic cement at the required spot without exposing | 
the concrete to injury by washing when passing down through 
the water. This diMiculty has now been overeome, Tho conerete 
is inclosed in paper bags and sent down to the spot by means of 
a wooden chute or slide. The bags break on reaching the bottom, 
and the concrete is uninjured by the water. This method was 
lately used in repairing the great dam at Holyoke, Mass. 


Dr. TcRNER, of the Museum of Hygiene of the United States, 
suzgests that a uniforin “ face” of type, as auigeue, be adopted for 
s-hoolbooks, and that inks of a neutral tint, instead of the ordi- j 
nary black printing-ink, be used in printing these books. The 
painful evidence of a strain upon the nervous apparatus of vision, 
commonly known as “ tired eyes,” is relieved by letters printed on 
tinted paper, or by colored inks on whits or colored paper. Of 
course, glaring colors are to be avoided. 


Tue origin of many mysterious fires may be solved by some | 
observations made recently in Franco. Spontaneous combustion - 
in one ease investigated—arose from an air earrent heated to 77° F. 
Wood slowly carbonizes at that temperature, and is thus rendered 

rous. A rapid absorption of oxygen is the result, and enough 

heat ig thus produced to set flre to the dry material, Warmth from 
the nir-hole of a stove has also been known to set fire to adjacent 
wood work, 

Tue Audubon Soci:ty. of New York, is constantly receiving 
members from all parts of the country. Tho object of the society 
is to prevent the killing of wild birds not uscd for food, the do- 
atroying of the eggs or nests of wild birds, and tho wearing of the 
feathers of wild birds as millinery ornaments. ‘Tho Society hopes 
to stop the slaughter of our songsters and insect-destroying birds, 
and ought to be encouraged in every possible way. 


Tur Scientific American says that more bridge-work is projected 
now than ever before in the history of the country, Two bridges 
are projected across the Hudson, six across the Mississippi, two 
across the Missouri, a $10,000,900-bridge across the Potomac, 4.660 
feet long, besides a multitude of small bridges. Tho bridge-builders 
are perenne with work, as, also, are the makers of bridge iron- 
work. 


Dr. Farquzarson, of England, believes that intellectual power 
is weakened by the idle lives that so many people lead. The brain 
becomes disensed, and is unequal to the strain of any sudden 
emergency. He says, “So long as a brainworker can sleep well, 
eat well, and is able to take a fair amount of outdoor exercise, 
there is no necessity of limiting his working hours.” 


In France, artesian wells furnish motive-power for heavy mn- 
chinery. The pressure and temperature inerease with tho 
depth of the well. At Grenelle, a well sunk to the depth of 1,802 
feet, and flowing daily 500,000 gallons, has a pressure of sixty 
pounds to a square inch. Tho water from it is so hot that it is 
used for heating hospitals near by. 


Mr. W. A. Carrer, ina recent lecture on “ Marino and Fresh- 
water Fishes,” describes them as capable of influencing one an- 
other by sounds and actions. A shoal of carp wiil follow the lead 
of a single one, who conducts them to a quantity of food quite a 
distance away. A trout has also been known to swim at the head 
of his tribe. 

Macnrsery for winding silk from cocoon has lately been set up 
at Washington. Officials of the Department of Agriculture say 
there has never been such a demand for silkworm-exes as at 
present. American-grown silk will, probably, be placed upon the 
market in great quantities this year. 


Mapame Royer, the French translator of Darwin, thinks that 
apes are more intelligent than dogs or horses, and that they mizht 
be taught to work. Sho says, however, that edueating thei 
would be expensive, and if the experiment is to be made, it should 
be made in tropical countries. 


A noor, said to be superior to slate, is mado of fibrous pulp. 
The tiles, which ean bye pressed into any shape, ean be made 
waterproof and fireproof, and can be laid compactly together and 
securely bailed, This roof is lighter and more durable than 
Blate. 

Tre Sanilary Nes suggests that a plan of the plumbing in a 
tnilding be engraved on a slate, and the slate be built into the 
wall. Then, when repairs or alterations heeome necessary, refer- 
ence to the plan will save much needless expense. 


Tre largest gas well in the world has just been discovered 
at Fairmount, Indiana, It flows about twelve million cubic fect 


per day. 
LEFT-HANDEDNESS is said to be due to an exeeptional develop- 
ment of the right hemisphere of tho brain, 
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Graves (loftily)—“ TI believa in honor where honor is due.” 
Merrinan— Well, then, suppose you honor this nete, which is 
due.” 

PRETTY ScHOOLTEACHER--“ Thomas, state some of the beauties 
of edueation.? Thomas (oldest boy in the class)—** School- 
miav’ams.” 

A CHAPLAIN was oneo lecturing to a elass of eollegians about 
the formation of habits. “Gentlemen,” he said, “close your ears 
to bad discourses.” The scholars immediately clasped their hands 
to their ears. 


Savrsaan— This necklace was made from diamonds taken 
from an old aigrette, and —" Curious Boyer - Excuse ma, but 
I always like to know the history of my jowels, What did they 
take them away from ber for?” 


Waicr is of greater value, prithea say, 

The bride or bridegroom ? Must the truth be told ? 
Alas! it must! The bride is given away, 

The bridegroom’s often regularly sold. 


“ JouNyy, here you are at break fast with your face unwashed !” 
said his mother.  t know it, mamma. [saw the little things that 
live in water through papa’s microscope last evening, and Tm not 
goin’ to have them crawlin’ over my face with their fanny little 
legs!” 

He was Inpecen ‘ro ne Canpip.-. Yes, Mr. Oldboy,” she 
simpered, ‘fT have n twenty-seven Springs. Woull you think 


hat y? “Well, yes, ma'am, Ddon't know bat what I should? Mr. 


Oldboy said; “and I fancy some of them Springs must have been 
very baek ward.” 

A CHINESE Widow being found fanning the grave of her hus- 
band, was asked why she performed so singular an operation. 
She said she had promised not to marry again while the grave re- 
mained damp, and that, as it dried very slowly, she saw no harm 
in assisting the proce 


A LITTLE fellow, four years old, went to a blaeksmith's to sea 


‘his father’s horse shod, and was watching closely the work of the 
) shoeing. 
thinking this wrony, the ifthe boy said, earnestly, My pa don’t 


The blacksmith bevan to pare the horse's hoof, and, 


want his horse made any smaller.” 


OxeE of her friends, not very well off in a worldly way, had 
bought hera simple, but pretty gift on her birthday. It's only a 
trifle,” the friend began, when Mrs, Volatile interrupted her with, 
“Oh, no apologies, Pbeg. Ishall value it just as much as the 
presents I have received which are really worth something.” 

A courts of pedestrian ‘‘ gents from town,” passing a toll-bar, 
attempted a joke at tho expense of a young woman who stood at 
the door, by asking what the charge was for passing through the 
bar. “If you are gentlemen, nothing; if you are donkeys, @ penny 
each,” replied the damsel, much to their discomfiture. 


A PROFESSOR, who got very angry at the interruption of a work- 
ingman while he was explaining the operations of a machine ina 
factory, strolled away ina hutt, and asked another man: “ Who is 
that fellow that pretends to know more than Ido about that in- 
trument ?” “Oh, he is the man that invented it,” was the 
answer. 

Frrenpiy Conversation, —In the House of Representatives, 
one day, Mr. Springer was flnishing an argument, and ended by 
saying, “Tam right -T know Tam: and IT would rather be right 
than be President.” [fe stood near Mr. 8.8. Cox, who looked across 
at him misehievously, and said, as he ended, ** Don’t worry about 
that, Springer—you ll never be either.” 


Mrs. Acassiz found, one morning, in one of her slippers, @ 
cold little slimy snake, one of six sent the day before to her 
scientific spouse, and carefully set aside by him for safety under 
the bed. She sereamed, “There is a suake in my slipper.’ The 
savant leaped from his couch, erying, “A snakel Gcod Heaven | 
where are the other five?” 


© Wren does a woman begin to grow old 2?” was lately asked in 
an assembly of Frenchwomen, 4With the first gray hair,” sug- 
gested ono of the Jadies. “* When she ceases to inspire love,” said 
nnother, The decision was really left toa charming white-haired 
matron of some seventy years, who at ones replied, * What do I 
know about it? You must ask an old woman to answer you such 
a question.” 

A GENTLEMAN asked a shepherd “ whether that river might be 
passed over or not?’ “Ye aid the shepherd: but, upou trying, 
the gentleman flouneed over head and ears. “Why, you rogue,” 
said he, did you not tell me it might be passed over 7° 'Tndeed, 
sir,” said the shepherd, “IT thought so, for my geese go over and 
back again every day, and I did not deubt but that you were as 
wise as & goose,” 

We ecnull the following from a sporting contemporary: “ There 
aro four millions of people in London, but tho absenee of one little 
woman, even if she be but a few miles away, has rendered it for 
moa lonely waste, and an abomination of dreariness,” And then tt 
came to the bottem of the page, and she looked solemnly from the 
corner of her eves and smiled and, murmuring, © He is going to 
write mea nies letter this time,” turned over and continued “ The 
cook in this house, who was the only woman who could: properly 
grill a sole, has gone for her holidays, and —-” Thet letter was 
at once torn ina thousand pieces, and he would have shared the 
same fute, if he had been handy, 
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WHAT SHALL I DO WITH MY BOY? 


it By JoHN MacCMULiEN, 
H Tas number of our studies has increased so much,| About fifty years spent in teaching have enabled me to 
and the demands of all kinds upon the human brain are | try many plans, as well as to see others tried, and I pro- 
| so much more numerous than they were, that education | pose to give the best advice I can as to the momentous 
has become a very much more complicated affair. question, ‘‘ Whut shall I do with my boy ?” 
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WHAT SHALL I DO WITH MY BOY? 


OLD YALE COLLEGE. 


First of all, give him health, for without health he can 
do nothing. ‘The parent or the teacher that urges the 
brain of a sick boy is a monster either of ignorance or of 
evil, and the greater demands now made upon the brain 
require just so much greater care on our part to keep it 
in the highest condition. 

The laws of health are few and simple. 
difficulty is to get people to follow them. 

A sufficient quantity of good, plain food, properly 
cooked, plenty of fresh air and exercise, and a skin pro- 
perly cared for by washing and rubbing, are all that is 
necessary for high health and for a long and useful life, 
yet there is nothing in which the weakness of poor human 
nature is more decidedly ‘shown than in our constant 
over-eating and under -exercising, and our suffering in 
consequence thereof. 

If you can send your boy to aschool with a gynmasium 
or playroom attached, doso. If you have the means let 
him learn boxing and dancing, as well as single stick and 
fencing, provided he does the Jast two as much with the 
left hand as the right, otherwise he will be developed 
much more on one side than the other. 

Beside strengthening and developing the body, these 
exercises have an excellent moral effect. They entirely 
prevent all morbid desires or passions, 
and give a manly tone to ideas and to 
actions, 

Let your boy be also taught, or let 
him teach himself, those various simple 
movements of the arms and legs that 
can best be made in his bedroom at 
night, or in the morning, when his 
clothing is loose and his limbs are 
freest. They are called frée gymnas- 
tics, or (by the Germans) chamber gym- 
nastics. 

These will render him independent 
of all gymnasiums, and of all teachers. 
No matter where he may be he can al- 
ways insure himself sufficient exercise, 
and prevent any evil effect of sedentary 
employment, especially if he will prac- 
tice the four simple movements called 


The great 


the “set up drill,” 
which are used in 
all the armies of the 
world to straighten 
up the stooping 
clod-hopper into the 
erect soldier. 

Another mode of 
exercising is from 
within, by means of 
deep-breathing, that 
is, by expanding the 
chest to its utmost 
capacity, and hold- 
ing it so expanded 
as long as nature 
will allow. 

This exercise is 
more and more elo- 
quently advocated 
by some of our 
physical education- 
ists, and has the 
very great advantage 
of enabling us to 
exercise and expand 
our chests and lungs without attracting observation, even 
in a car or in a church. 

The young man who increases the capacity of his chest 
by frequent deep breathing is not only fortifying himself 
against pneumonia and consumption, but is adding to 
the power and depth of his voice, so that he can use it 
more effectually for any purpose that he chooses. 

As to fresh air, it has well been said that a man should 
be as choice of the air he breathes as of the food he eats. 

Bad air is a constant poison, while good air is a steady 
tonic and the best of tonics. Good, red, healthy blood 
cannot be produced in the lungs when they are filled 
with the exhalations of many people and unwholesome 
effluvia from many sources. There is no such thing as 
fresh air in a large city, and even in a large village, or in 
your own house, it is often not fresh on account of de- 
ficient drainage. 

If you are compelled to live in a city, try hard to have 
your boy get outside of it for, at least, one hour per 
day. Let his Saturday holiday be devoted as much as 
possible to this great restorer, and half the blessed Sun- 
day should be given also, if need be, to teach him obedi- 
ence to the wise laws of his Creator about his body, 
which is the temple of his soul. 
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As to the skin, we are told that 5 full-grown man dis- 
charges from his cuticle, in 24 hours, from 18 to 20 
ounces (1} to 1} pounds) of solid matter, by insensible 
perspiration, which is going on constantly. If this be 
not removed, either by rubbing or washing, or both, the 
skin is clogged, and its undone work makes an additional 
burden for the intestines, the kidneys or the lungs. 

Supposing that you have done all you can to insure 
the health of your boy, Ict us now consider what you can 
do for his brain education. 

‘his cannot commence too soon. In fact, it com- 
menced at his birth, and is constantly 
going on, Your duty is to help it and 
direct it. P 

Though home education should con- 
tinue as long as possible, it is of the 
greatest importance, of course, before 
he goes to school. 

He has three sources of information— 
observation, conversation and books, 

As to the first, take him about with you 

as much as 
possible. En- 
large as much 
as you can 
his field of 
observation. 
The more 
things you 
give him to 
compare, the 
more he will 
learn, the 
greater will 
be his experi- 
ence in any 
given time, 
and the more 


“Robinson Crusoe” is necessarily one of a bov’s favor- 
ite books, for that world-renowned instructor tells how 
he made his own pots and pans and kettles, and his own 
clothing and his own house. 

If you can have your boy as eager for knowledge at 
fifteen as he is at five, you need not fear about his educa- 
tion, for he will get it in spite of all obstacles. 

When he begins his school, do not consider your 
duties as one of the home educators at an end. On the 
contrary, you should show ¢ho greatest possible interest 
in his studies. 

You should ask about each one particularly, whenever 
you can spare the time, and you should make it a special 
point to compliment him furiously whenever your con- 
science will allow. Praise is always pleasant, and it is 
infinitely superior in its effects to blame. 

Above all, try to show him from your own daily experi- 
ences, or from those of your fellow-men, the pleasure and 
usefulness of the different kinds of knowledge. A short 
story, a little personal history, a recent incident, a fresh 
application of past wisdom, give life and interest to all 
studies. They 
link the boy 
to the man, 
and show 
that the lit- 
tle school is 
really one o! 
the small 
ante chambers 
of the great 
world with-: 
out. fe 

If you bave 
no choice, and 
must -send 
him to a pub- 
lic school, 


expanded will secure him, if 
be his views. you can, x 
Let him read, place in that 
or have read public school 
to him, the where the 
story of Eyes best teacher 
and No Eyes, Sonia cotLEcE is, and find 
showing how this out by a 


much more one boy observed than another, although 
both went over the same ground together ; and get him 
into the habit of giving an account of what he sees, so as 
to get command of language, as well as to fix the facts 
more firmly in his head. 

As to conversation, answer all his questions promptly, 
pleasantly, and with sufficient fullness, but do not over- 
load him with too much information at one time. Fol- 
low his lead as much as possible, and stop short when he 
seems to have enough. Do not allow yourself to be too 
” impatient at the number of his questions, or at his heed- 
lessness and apparent folly. 

Try to remember that he is a little savage, born into a 
high state of civilization, and that all these complicated 
results that surround him excite his constant wonder, 
and impel him to ask their causes. 

You are accustomed to them. To you, they are no 
longer mysteries ; but to him, his very clothing is a mys- 
tery, and also the house in which he lives. Why should 
he not ask innumerable questions, and why should they 
not be pleasantly, clearly and instructively answered ? 
Tf you have not the time and the patience, try hard to 
get some one else to do it, 


personal visit to her class, so that you may see her 
method of instruction. Follow as closely as you can his 
footsteps in the path of knowledge, and prevent, as far 
as in you lies, his learning anything that he must after- 
ward unlearn. 

Visit his schoolroom frequently, or get some one to do 
it for you, so that you may see that everything is done 
for proper ventilation and for cleanliness. Bad com- 
panions, also, may, to a certain extent, be avoided by 
observing those whose seats are nearest, and asking the 
teacher of the class to change his place if it should seem 
desirable. 

Children sometimes get bad habits at a very early age. 
I once had a pupil of nine who, when he came to my 
school, suffered from a bad habit which he must have 
learned from his companions. 

When a teacher notices that a child is carefully looked 
after by judicious parents she naturally pays more at- 
tention to it, and the child thus profits more. 

If you have a choice, and can afford to send your boy 
to a private school, then comes the question, which is 
best for him, a public school, a private school or private 
teaching. - 
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The arguments in favor of public schools are: 

1. That they are more democratic or republican than 
private schools. 

2. As a man has to come into contact with all kinds of 
men in after life, he should become accustomed to this 
while young. 

3. There is a regular, fixed drill in all the studies, 
which will give him precise habits. 

The arguments against them are: 

1. As the classes range from thirty to eighty, the aver- 
age being about sixty, each pupil gets only one-sixtieth 
of the attention of the teacher. 

2. There is very little chance for individual attention 
or individual development. 

3. There is a necessary ignorance outside of the line of 
drill. 

4. There may be danger, of course, of vulgar or vicious 

* companions. 

5. Where there is overcrowding the air must be deadly. 

6. There may be more danger from contagious diseases. 

7. The shameful neglect of all physical education in all 
our public schools. 

One day I heard a gentleman say that the drill in the 
public schools was excellent, but if you took one of their 
pupils one inch outside of his drill he was lost. 

Not long after this, one of my old college chums 
brought his boy to me, and said that he had been edu- 
cating his boy in the public schoois, but had changed 
his mind, and now wished to have him prepared for 
college. 

I found, on trial, that what had been stated was strictly 
true. In the line of his drill this boy was ahead of mine, 
but outside of it he was curiously deficient. 

The arguments in favor of private schools are : 

1. Greater individual attention. 
 @. A wider range of studies. 

“3. Better chance for ventilation. 

‘4, Less danger from contagion. te 
" “B. Freedom to ehanse special studies. 

*. -g! Greater liberty of choice in the echools which are of 
different patterns. on 

‘7. Better ¢ompanions. ae 

The arguments against them are : 
ra aie That the scholars and teachers are not under the 
Same pressure as in the public schools, and, therefore, in 
some cases may not work so hard. 

2. As there is not a definite drill in each study, the ex- 
; “cellence of the school depends more on the character of 
‘the teacher, | 

The advantages of priv ate teaching are : 

1. A better opportunity for superintending and direct- 
ing studies. 

2. More absolute choice of studies. 

3. Choice of the kind of disvipline. 

4. Avoidance of all danger as to companion. . 

The disadvantages are : 

1. Want of emulation. 

2. Loss of the pleasure of companionship. 

3. The loss of valuable lessons in keeping one's temper 
in managing others, and in getting along with them, as to 
selfishness, generosity and prodigality, and in the work- 
ings of human nature generally. 

4. The terrible feeling of monotony that comes after a 
while from keeping company with grown people only, 
and seeing such a limited number of faces every day. 

The question of discipline is, perhaps, next in import- 
auce. This cannot be commenced too svon. A child 
can, and should, be taught obedience long hefore you can 
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reason with it, and the longer you leave this lesson un- 
taught the harder it is to teach. 

Any parent that does not teach his child, as soon as 
possible, prompt obedience, is guilty of treason to the 
highest interests of the child, and of the community in 
which it lives. 

Iam not in favor of corporal punishment. I was so 
well educated in this direction that, finally, I could stand 
and take, without wincing, any flogging that my teacher 
could give me. When he saw this, he gave it up, and we 
got along together sufficiently well thereafter. At that 
time, if I had been able, I should have knocked him 
down and kicked him, but he was quite a strong man and 
I was forced to submit. 

A better revenge came to me in after days. wher I was 
myself a young teacher. He knew the! t had been care- 
fully trained in elooution, and asked me if I could teach 
this in hia school for two hours each week. I arranged so 
as to make this engagement, and had the satisfaction of 
managing, in his own school, a class of his boys, that he 
said he could not get along with without flogging, in such 
a manner that not one of them was flogged or punished 
in any way during the entire school year. My secret was 
that I kept them all so pleasantly occupied that they had 
none of the temptations of idleness, and I treated them 
with so much consideration, accompanied by sufficient 
firmness, that we never had any trouble. 

All boys wish to find out whether those in authority 
have the necessary backbone. When this has been suffi- 
ciently demonstrated, they usually settle down to their 
work, and the machinery of education goes on. 

Wrong actions come necessarily from wrong notions. 
The best way, therefore, to change conduct is to change 
ideas. This, of course, must first be attempted by pe- 
tient reasoning. If this should not succeed, then the 
next best thing is to give plenty of time for solitary 
reflection. 

A healthy boy shut up in a room ‘to think it over” 
soon gets tired of the process, provided he has been 
justly treated. 

This last point, however, is just where so many perents 
sed so many-teachers fail. There is nothing in the whole 
world more divine than simple, cven-handed justice. 

The burning indignation that flames up in the youth- 
ful heart against injustice is a grand and noble thing, 
‘ippropided that it is right, and the greatest possible pains 
should be taken to leave no reasonable doubt as to this 
matter. 

Solitary reflection, with nothing to irritate him, will 
soon bring a. boy to reason, but he must see in you no 
sign of flinching. If you once tell him that he must stay 
by himself until he comes to some concfusion, or if you 
tell him that he will be shut up in the ‘‘ Reflectory ” half 
an hour for the first offense, one hour for the next, and 
so on, you may visit him from time to time, but he must 
see no sign of weakness. 

Rewards, however, are better than punishments.” 
Hearty and unstinted praise, when really deserved, 
making him a bow, shaking hands with him, giving him 
pleasure in any way that you can think—all these are 
heart-warming and encouraging, and will urge him on- 
ward in the right direction. 

Military discipline is an excellent thing, but in the 
military schools that have come under my observation 
the literary part appeared always inferior to the military. 

In every school, however, there should always be some 
degree of military command, and each pupil should be 
made in turn “Officer of the Day,” for few things are 
more improving to a boy than to accustom him to 
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eommand, so that he may learn to resist its temptations 
arnl its excesses, and be better prepared to obey when he 
finds how much trouble the want of prompt obedience 
may cause. 

Reading, writing and arithmetic are, of course, at the 
foundation, and in these you can do much for him. No 
matter what school he goes to, or who teaches him, let 
him read :> you occasionally, if for only five minutes at 
a time, und be sure to see to it that he moves his lips 
freely, pulls back vigorously the corners of his mouth, 
and sticks out his under jaw sufficiently when the syllable 
requires it. 

Let him understand that syllables and words do 
not tumble out ready made, but must be shaped as 
eome out. With very little labor and time on your part 
they you can insure for him a clear and distinet enun- 
eiation that will be a blessing to himself and to others 
all his life. 

If you will let him write for you occasionally, and see 
that he writes a legible band, you wiJl prevent profanity 
and loss of time. The best rule in this matter is to 
allow no letter to pass that cannot be recognized imme- 
diately by itself without any aid from the other letters. 

_ Edward Everett Hale, in one of those interesting 
papers in the Forum, entitled ‘‘ How I was Educated,” 
says that he was largely indebted in this study to his 
eller brother, who always maintained that any one 
who disliked arithmetic, or could not get along with it, 
had never been properly taught common fractions and 
tua rule of three. 

Thie accords with my experience. All through my 
youthful life arithmetic was one of my bugbears. It was 
onty when I began to teach, and had to learn arithmetic 
all over, from the very beginning, that I saw how it 
should be taught, and one of the consequences has been 
to give me any amount of paticnce required in teaching 
it. It is of the utmost importance to get your boy well 
started in this study. No pains and no patience should 
he thought too great to enable him to master thoroughly 
these two things.  - eae 

Question him whenever you-can, and do not find too 
much fault with him for stupid answers. A question 
asked by one person is very seldom exactly the same as 
when asked by another, and the different surroundings, 
a3 well as sometimes the mere anxiety to answer cor- 
rectly, will confuse the young intellect and make it seem 
paralyzed. It is not fair to judge of your boy, or of his 
teacher, by such results, as the following anecdote will 
show: 

Some years sgo I was asked to call at ¢ certain house 
to see about preparing a young man for the entrance 
examination of Columbia College. It was about 7 p. =, 
in warm weather, and all the family were out on the 
front steps when I called. While trying to find ont 
what the young man knew about interest I asked him a 
question that he did not answer at once. The impatient 
father said, ‘‘ Why, my son! COan’t you answer that?” 
and immediately gave, himself, a wrong answer. 

I thought it best to say nothing then, intending to 
teach the true answer at another time. 

When I was giving my pupil his first lesson, he said : 
“Myr, M——, did my father give you the correct answer 
to your question last evening ?” 

‘*No, he did not,” said I, ‘‘ but I thought it best not to 
set him right before you all.” 

‘“Well, sir, after you had gone, my brother-in-law 
discussed the matter with him, and he was obliged to 
e nfess that he was wrong.” 

Now, here was a Wall Street broker, accustomed to 


calculate interest every day of his life, and who could far 
surpass me in rapidity in answering the ordinary ques- 
tions about interest, who yet broke down when asked in 
an unusual way. 

One way of establishing a primary school is for persons 
living on the same block, so that there need be no cross- 
ing of streets, to club together, and hire a primary 
teacher. The Normal College is supplying us every year 
with so many well-qualified young teachers that one of 
them can be secured for five dollars per week to teach 
from nine to twelve. Small children could thus have 
good teaching near home, and companionship enough to 
secure emulation. 

When your boy gets larger, if he still remains at the 
public school, continue to look after his health with un- 
remitting vigilance, and to interest him in every way in 
his studies. 

If you give him weekly pocket-money, make {t a per- 
centage of his school-marks, and see that he calculates it 
correctly for himself. 

It is also 8 good plan to have him keep an account of 
his expenses, with a weekly balance, and alsoa journal. 
The formation of this daily habit is worth all the time and 
trouble it may take. Jf he should afterward recollect 
something that he should have put down on a particular 
day, show him how to make a forward reference to a cer- 
tain passage from that day, and, after he has written out 
what he has to say, to make a backward reference to the 
date. 

If you wish to select for him a private school, recollect 
that the best information about any school is obtained 
from an intelligent boy who has been through it. Next 
best to thie, is to go, or get some one to go, to hear a 
recitation there, and to see the ordinary working of 
the school. 

If you have the money to spare, it may be advisable to 
have a teacher to help your boy with his lessons after 
school, so that he may be assured of sufficient time for 
fresh air and exercise, a watch being kept to sce that he 
is not. injured by being helped too much: Such an 
arrangement. might be made with one of the younger 
teachers of his own school. we 

Now comes up the question, ‘‘ What shall he study ?” 

If you intend him for business, and mean to send him: 
down-town early, he must be well drilled on map ques- 
tions and short histories, for there is no time for long 
ones. His arithmetic must be thorough, and he must 
be as strong as possible in interest, commission, broker- 
age, etc. 

He should be taught to write both rapidly and legibly, 
and you can yourself help him very much in this matter 
by taking out your watch, and timing him for a minute 
while he copies something as rapidly as possible. By 
crossing off every letter that is not sufficiently well made 
to be read by itself, without hesitation, and deducting 
from the whole number of words those that have any 
crossed letters in them, yon get at the commercial value 
of his writing. 

Some of my scholars have gone as high as twenty-six 
well-written words ins minute, and one went even as 
high as thirty-two. I have heard that Edison, the great 
electrician, can write legibly forty words in a minute. 

Your young merchant should also be well drilled in 
spelling, which is best taught by dictation, which any 
one at home can give him as well as at school. 

In place of compositions, let him write letters, for a 
properly written, properly spaced and properly punc- 
tuated letter is one of the best preparations for down- 
town work. 
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As to languages, the most important, generally, is 
French, but the most important business language in 
New York city is German. It is a curious fact that this 
city is the third German city in the world. Vienna is 
fi st, Berlin second and New York third. 

If you wish your son to learn French or German thor- 
oughly, one way is, if you have the money to spare, to 
send him to France or Germany, either to go to school or 
to travel. This brings up the general question of foreign 
education. 

It is a grand thing to be able to learn a foreign lan- 
guage so thoroughly as to be able to make use of it for 
any purpose that you choose; but our American boys 
are brought up in such a very different atmosphere that 
educating them with foreign boys is, as a general thing, 
not desirable ; nor does the training they get there pre-. 
pare them in the best man- 


man told me that in one of 
these schools, besides being 
well taught in the ordinary 
studies, he was so well ednu- 
cated at the turning-lathe as 
to be able to earn his living 
thereby. 

Two of my pupils went 
for two years to a German 
school, and _ corresponded 
with me while there. Both 
their father and they finally 
concluded that it would have 
been much better to have 
continued their education 
here. 

The worst possible testi- 
mony against foreign schools 
was given me by a bright 
young Englishman, whose 
acquaintance I made in the 
cars while traveling in Enu- 
rope in the Summer of 1883. 

He had been sent, at six- 
teen, by his family, to a school in Belgium, near the 
French frontier, to learn French. His first night in 
school showed him that he had fallen into such com- 
pany that he would have been glad to escape from 
the place at once, but a part of the money had been 
paid in advance, and his family were not wealthy enough 
to throw away such an amount. 

He therefore concluded to remain, but insisted on 
having a room to himself, which he secured:for a small 
additional payment. ~ , 

He said that most of the larger boys were full of cor- 
ruption, both moral and physical, and from them it 
filtered down through the school so-as-to reach some of 
the smallest and the youngest, and when he spoke to the 
principal about what was going on he was simply told 
that he must be mistaken. 


ner for what they must do oa 


here. 


Our boys are from two to 


five years ahead of the 
French and German boys 
in all that requires efficient 
action. We treat them as 
our companions, and allow 
them the utmost freedom, so 
that all their faculties have 
abundant opportunity for 
the fullest development. 

In France and Germany 
both teachers and parents 
appear to think that con- 
stant repression is nine- 
tenths of education. This 
necessarily harasses and an- 
noys a boy that has not been 
used to it, and explains the 
constant difficulties that oc- 
cur between foreign teachers 
and American boys. 

There are a few schools 
in Switzerland that are 
highly spoken of, though 
the French accent there is 


MICROSCOPIC BROOM, PRINCETON. 
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He did not write home about this, but concluded that | New Mexico, Arizona and California, and our trade with 


he could resist it, and did so» He learned French quite 
thoroughly, but had he been younger or weaker the 
price for this acquisition might well have been too high. 

Having your boy board in the family of a French or 
of a German teacher in Paris or Berlin, taking private 
lessons from him, is a much safer plan. 

If you can send him abroad for a year, or even for six 
months, with a private tutor on whom you can depend, 
you will find it a good method ; for after you once get a 
boy started so that he has the courage to talk, no matter 
how imperfectly, you can easily bring him on. 

Three pupils, each paying $800 or $900, could go to 
Europe with a tutor during the Summer vacation, and 
return in time for school in the Fall. 

Another way of doing this in New York city is to let 
your boy board in the family of a French or German 
teacher who can attend to all his studies. 


Cuba, Mexico and South America, already large, is con- 
stantly increasing. 

Except for purposes of personal cultivation, it is not 
worth while for a business man to learn more of Greek 
and Latin than will enable him to look out in a dictionary 
any word of which he may wish to know the meaning. 

Be careful when you send your boy down-town not to 
let him be cooped up in an office, for, if you do, he will 
pretty certainly get sick. I have tried it with two of my 
own sons. One of them had his digestion disarranged by 
confinement, as well as hurried and uncertain lunches, 
and the other was well enough as long as he was errand- 
boy, but, when he was promoted and kept inside, he im- 
mediately developed hereditary consumption. You must, 
therefore, keep an eye constantly upon your boy, and the 
moment he begins to break down, remove him before it 
be too late. 


HARVARD GYMNASIUM. 


af you live in the city and cannot spare him for the 
whole week, he might spend Sunday with you. You 
might, also, make the same arrangement with some 
French or German school. 

As soon as you are reully in earnest about his learning 
to speak any language, the best way is to put everything 
else aside for six months, or a year, so as to give him a 
sufficient start, and, in this city, it might be arranged so 
as not to cost more than about twice what your boy’s 
board would cost at home. 

The same result may be accomplished more slowly in 
an ordinary school, provided there be two teachers of 
the language, one of whom can talk English, so as to 
teach the beginners, and another who can talk no Eng- 
lish, and thus obliges his pupils to talk to him in his 
own language. , 

A single teacher can also do this if he will conscien- 
tiously talk more and more to his pupils in the foreign 
tongue, and oblige them also to talk more and more. 

_ Spanish is, next to German, the most important busi- 
ness language in this country, for it is largely spoken in 


If you conclude to have your boy prepared for college, 
send him to the most progressive and energetic teacher 
that you can find, so that he may be prepared as rapidly 
as possible. Do not listen for a moment to the old, ex- 
ploded idea that the more trouble you can give a boy in 
learning anything, and the more time you make him 
spend upon it, the better he will know it. 

It is just this idea that has condemned the classics with 
so many, and its utter folly is best exemplified in the 
well-founded joke about the old German professor, who, 
on his deathbed, said to his sons: 

““My children, I wish to warn you against the great 
mistake that I have made in life. I did, it is true, give 
all my time to the study of the Greek article, but I am 
now convinced that I should have devoted all my en- 
ergies to the study of the dative case.” 

An occasional philologist may be a very good thing, 
but to attempt to make all our boys such is a terrible 
waste of time. 

Do not be afraid of sending your son to college too 
young. Let him get through everything as soon as 
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possible. The number of things to be studied, and 
the amount to be learned in each, are both continually 
increasing. 

Tf he can skip a class in college, let him do so. It will 
he a clear gain of a year in the best part of his life; but 
he careful about his health. Watch this with a jealous 
eye, and see to it that bodily exercise keeps pace with 
mental exercise ; for if not, all your hopes may turn to 
bitter ashes like the Dead Sea fruit, and you may stand 
with a sad brow over an early grave. 

Years ago Alexander Hamilton, coming from the West 
Indies at fifteen, was, in a New Jersey school, prepared 
for college in a few months. When he presented himself 
at Princeton College and asked ‘‘ That he might be per- 
mitted to advance from class to class with as much rapid- 
ity as his exertions would enable him to do,” he was re- 
fused. When he applied to Columbia his reauert was 
granted. 

In my own case, in preparing for college, I was kept at 
the Greek and Latin grammar for a whole year, and was 
made to learn this dry and detestable stuff with many 
floggings and with bitter tears. Then, for three years 
more, at least half of my school time was taken for these 
languages, with little reading and much parsing. 

In college, about one-third of my time was given to 
them, with the same small amount of reading and abun- 
dant parsing. At the end of these eight years I could 
not read, withont constantly consulting a dictionary, in 
any book in these languages except where I had read. 
Icould not talk in them, I could not write in them, and 
I was, at one time, so utterly disgusted with them that I 
would willingly have ourned up every Greek and Latin 
book in the world. 

What should we now think of a French teacher who 
could calmly show us such 4 result for his eight years of 
labor? Is the present revolt against the classics sur- 
prising when we consider the suffering and the waste 
of human life that such a mode of teaching them has 
caused ? 

If you cannot control the pronunciation given to your 
boy in Greek and Latin, you must submit ; but if you can 
control it, recollect that there are at Jeast three mil- 
lions ef people that talk Greek, and that it is the part of 
cor ‘non sense to adopt their pronunciation, so that if we 
talk ut at! we can talk with them. 

Ff any one tells you that Greek is a dead language, you 
can take him dewn-town ‘o the office of one of our Greek 
merchants, and let him listen to the Greek that they 
rattle off as they discuss, in the liveliest manner, cotton, 
stocks or grain. 

Let your friend also take with ‘him his old Greek dic- 
tionary. Let him pick up one of the Greek newspapers 
that are lying around and see if he can find a single 
word in that newspaper that is not in his dictionary. 

As to Latin, there seems no probability of any end to 
the discussion of how the ancient Romans pronounced 
their language. What we do know is that the language 
and pronunciation of the modern Romans is nearer to it 
than those of any other people 

By adopting this we have the additional advantage of 
teaching the pronunciation of a living language, with a 
most valuable and interesting body of literature, and one 
that gives us the libretto of so many delightful operas. 

The utter absurdity of having so mauy different pro- 
nunciations for our Latin was amusingly shown in the 
last Ecclesiastical Council that was held in Rome. 

All the business correspondence of the Roman Church 
is conducted in Latin, and all her decrees are promul- 
gated in that language. — 


Every properly educated priest is expected to read his 
prayers constantly in Latin, as well as to write and to 
converse in it, but the Church authorities, being, in this 
matter, as foolish as the rest of us, have allowed each 
priest to adopt the pronunciation of his own conntry, 
so that when they came together from all parts of the 
world to this council, though their only common Jan- 
guage was Latin, they had built up barriers between 
themselves, by means of these different pronunciations, 
which they had to scramble over as best they could, and, 
for some days, they had rather a hard time of it. 

What should we think of a convention of diplomatists 
whose only common language was French, if each man 
should insist on pronouncing his French according tu 
his own notion ? 

Now comes the question, ‘To what College snail I 
send my boy ?” 

If you live in New York city, and wish to keep him 
with you, you have your choice of three—the University, 
the City College and Columbia. ‘The first two are free to 
all without expense. The fee for Columbia is $150 per 
year. 

For the University, there is an entrance examination 
of the usual kind. Some years ago, as I know by the 
actual experience of one of my private pupils, the disci- 
pline under one of the professors was shamefully lax, 
nor, when complaint was made to the head of the institn- 
tion, was the matter remedied. Whether this defect has 
since been done away with, I cannot say. Apart from 
this, the education given in the University appears to 
be fairly good, except that it entirely ignores physical 
education. 

Entrance to the City College is to be won at a rigid 
examination, and, as the number of students is limited, 
the pressure is very great, It has able professors, and 
has developed a laboratory and a workshop which have 
given a more practical tone to its instruction, but it has 
no gymnasium and no physical education. 

Columbia College is now a university, as well as a col- 
lege, the best definition of these being, that ‘a college is 
where you learn something about everything, and a uni- 
versity, where you learn everything about something.” 

Columbia College has able professors, a good curricu- 
lum, and allows considerable freedom in the choice of 
studies. Any young man who is disposed to work can 
there get an excellent education, and, as the college has 
a large income, the professors feel sufficiently independ- 
ent in getting rid of lazy students, so that the standard of 
industry is quite respectable. 

There is, however, not sufficient supervision of the 
younger professors, and of the teachers of modern Ian- 
guages, so that some of these occasionally fall below the 
mark. 

The great and glaring deficiency of Columbia College, 
however, is its utter disregard of physical education. Up 
to this year (1887), it hired the use of a gymnasium of a 


private school, but now they have not even that. 


The trustees have given money to the boat-club, but 
that is simply giving money to those who have made 
themselves athletes; it is not education. Harvard 
College has a splendid gymnasium and an excellent 
professor, who is, at the same time, a well-educated 
physician and an secomplished gymnast, while Columbia 
has nothing at all. 

One great difficulty abcut Columbia College is that it 
is ruled by a close corporation. Its trustees elect them- 
selves, being thus responsible to no one, and one of the 
most constant lessons of history is that irresponsible 
power is almost always badly used. 


WHAT SHALL I DO WITH MY BOY? 


The Alumni of Harvard control its government. The 
Alumni of Columbia are not allowed any share in its gov- 
ernment. They have, however, established a separate 
organization, and have recently commenced a movement 
toward securing a gymnasium worthy of the college, so 
as to take away from it this very great disgrace. 


If you conclade not to keep your boy at home you, 


have a wide range to choose from. 

At the larger colleges of Havard, Yale, Princeton and 
Cornell your boy will come into contact with more 
students, and from a greater range of country. 

In the smaller colleges, such as Amherst, Williams, 
Namilton and Bowdoin, he will be in smaller classes, 
with more quiet surroundings, and, perhaps, with more 
examples of steady industry and devotion to study. 

Harvard has won the reputation of a rich man’s col- 
lege, but it is liberal and progressive, and has great ad- 
vantages. There, however, as everywhere, a young man 
of moderate means can make his way, and profit by these 
alvantages if he has sufficient firmness to avoid un- 
necessary expense. He must learn to say ‘‘No” and to 
stick to it, and this is a lesson that he should learn, or 
should be taught, before he leaves his home. 

The gymnasium at Harvard is large enough to allow 
250 persons to exercise at one time, and its director, the 
accomplished Dr. D. A. Sargent, stands, as he should, on 
the same level as the other professors. 

Yale is, perhaps, the most cosmopolitan of all our col- 
leges. Its students scem to come from a wider range, 
and it bas a high character for earnest work. It is more 
eonservative than Harvard, and does not allow such a 
wide range of electives, but clings a good deal to the old 
curriculum. It has a gymnasium of moderate size. 

Princeton College has able professors and an excellent 
gymnasium. In 1881, though its circular stated that 
gymnastics were compulsory, those of its students that I 
conversed with assured me that they were not. Since 
that time, however, this regulation may have been en- 
forced, and its gymnasium is certainly one of the best in 
the country. 

Some years ago its authorities received a terrible lesson 
as to defective drainage, which, it is to be hoped, will 
never need repetition.. It is at present presided over by 
a hard-headed, energetic old Scotchman, who is so averse 
to having American boys learn how to govern themselves, 
that he requires from all that enter a written promise 
that they will not, while in college, join any secret society. 

Cornell University, in its inception, was looked npon 
as a manual-labor college. This idea, however, appears 
to have died out almost entirely, and it is now simply a 
very well-endowed institution, with a tendency toward 
the more practical studies. 

Of.the smaller colleges, Amherst is one of the best, and 
enjoys the distinction of having been foremost in the 
eause of physical education. President Elliot, of Har- 
vard, says: ‘It is to Amherst College that the colleges 
ef the country are indebted for’ a demonstration of the 
proper mode of organizing the department of physical 
training.” 

If your boy inclines to science, you have near you 
some of the best schools in the world. 

Some years ago, at a dinner given by the Alumni of 
Columbia College to her boat crew, that beat the Oxford 
men on the Thames, President Andrew D. White of Cor- 
nell University, was one of the invited guests. 

When called upon for a speech, he said, in the course 
of it, that ‘it had been his duty,'as one of the Examiners 
at the World’s Fair at Paris, to examine and report upon 
the scientific schools of Europe.” 
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When he returned to this country he went again to 
examine the School of Mines of Columbia College to seo 
it his former impression with regard to it was correct, 
and he found it to be so. 

That impression was that this school was, at least, 
equal to the best that he had seen in Europe. 

No one who has not examined for himself can have any 
idea of the thoroughness and the amount of work that is 
done in one of our scientific schools. 

Let us take, for example, what is improperly called the 
School of Mines of Columbia College. Its title should be 
the School of Applied Science. 

This carries on steadily and fully at the same time 
seven different courses of instruction : Mining Engineer- 
ing, Civil Engineering, Metallurgy, Geology and Palson- 
tology, Analytical and Applied Chemistry, Architecture, 
and Sanitary Engineering. 

You can go there and see the mining students, and the 
metallurgists with their coarse working clothes on, toil- 
ing away in front of the hot furnaces where they are 
reducing ores or testing metals in various ways. 

In the other parts of the large laboratory a throng of 
students (there are over 200 of them) are busy, each in 
his small compartment, weighing, testing, analyzing and 
making notes for the reports that are to be made about 
all these things. Able professors, with earnest and en- 
thusiastic students, present one of the most interesting 
sights to all the friends of human progress. 

Besides the text-books, and in the laboratory, these 
young men are expected to study, during the Winter, all 
that the huge workshops of New York and its vicinity 
can supply for their information and improvement. 

When the Summer comes, parties are organized to 
study mining practically by going down into a mine to 
work there for a while, and by examining every part of 
it, and everything connected with it, so as to make a 
written report, accompanied by a sufficient number of 
drawings to elucidate the subject. Tiey also report 
upon the economical management of the mine, and, 
whenever possible, compare this mine with others. 

The young civil engineers are taken to the locomotive 
repair shops and constraction works and railroads, as 
woll as to do field work in surveying. 

The young architects, besides the plans and models 
that they copy from, have liundveds of stereoscopic views 
of buildings in all parts of the world for them to ex- 
amine, and they are required to test their building 
materials, so as to know what they can depend upon. 

To all this there is one drawback, and it is a great one. 
These young men are brought together at nine in tho 
morning, and they are kept steadily at work until 4 r. u., 
with only half an hour for lunch. Most of them aro 
oblige2 to stay until 5 to get ready for their next day's 
work, so that they have neither energy nor time for any 
health-giving exercise. 

At West Point, the lowest class has every day a half- 
hour drill in the morning with fencing and bayonet exer- 
cise. The next class has riding from 2 to 4 o’clock p.m, 
every other day, and the two higher classes have the 
same from 11 a. «. to 1 p.t, while all of them have 
various drills from 4 to @ P.M, with some time for re- 
creation. 

This makes the difference between those young men 
who have the stamina to make use of their knowledge 
after they get it and those who have not. 

When will our instructors become sufficiently in- 
structed in the simple art, or, rather, duty, of taking care 
of themselves and of those intrusted to them ? 

Perbaps the only method of insuring this will be 
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PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL LABORATORY, CORNELL. 


compulsory gymnastics for professors, and also for trus 
tees, so that they may learn how necessary they are. 

The scientific schools within easy reach from the City 
of New York are classed as by the number of their 
students, saccording to the last report (1884-5), of the 
Bureau of Education, as follows: 


Boston Technological (368 regulars and 211 partial).. 579 
Ooms 5 aieisvsiscceseswiaevecwcrecsceecwscweiwseaeecee 389 
ColamUs. <i. cigcssivivevesseses Segisla(sierajne wid tedeinnGe 227 
Yale (220 regular and 10 partial).................0.. - 230 
Rensselaer Polytechnic (Troy).............s.sseeeeee 207 
Stevens Technological (Hoboken)..................08 168 
Worcester Industrial......... 0.0.0... cece cece eee 142 


Curiously enough, Harvard is down at the bottom of 
the list in science, having only twenty-one students all 
told. 

Princeton has eighty, bat the number is said to be in- 
creasing. 

In the Stevens Technological Institute at Hoboken 
there are some very able men. Working in wood and 
iron is also taught there, one of the first lessons to a 
student being to give him the unground plane-iron of a 
new carpenter’s plane and setting him at work at the 
grindstone to grind it at a certain angle, which he can 
constantly test by an iron having the proper angle, 
which is fastened upright in a block of wood within his 
reach. 

In the Worcester Industrial School it is said that they 
make for sale excellent turning-lathes. 

Electricity is becoming such a power in the earth that 
if your boy should have any inclination in that direction 
it might be well to make that his specialty, 


About three years ago I had in my school a very in- 
telligent boy, whose whole soul was devoted to elec- 
tricity. His mother was quite distressed at his neglect- 
ing all his other studies for that, but I told her I thought 
he would learn enough of other things to serve his pur- 
pose, and congratulated her on having a son who was so 
much in earnest about any study. 

This young electrician told me that he could put up 
an electrical bell in my schoolroom. We calculated the 
cost, and for a little under five dollars we had our elec- 
trical bell, which gave, of course, a great deal of amuse- 
ment to the youngsters. 

The only subject that now seems left to be spoken of 
is the world of art. If your boy should have a turn in 
this, direction do try to make a gymnast of him and to 
interest him as much as possible in all manly exercises, 
that he may not join the crowd of pale-faced artists who 
are so often dragged down from their loftiest flights of 
fancy to meet the dull-eyed demon of dyspepsia. 

Having thus gone through the general theory of edu- 
cation, it is necessary to consider the comparative de- 
sirability of human pursuits, so that if your boy should 
have no decided preference you may best determine for 
yourself in what direction to incline his studies. 

These pursuits may be classed under the general heads 
of agriculture, manufactures, business and professions. 

An agricultural life is a wholesome and a manly one, 
but its evils are isolation and uncertainty. 

Manufacturing is useful and honorable, but some of its 
processes and products are unwholesome, so that thero 
should be a careful choice. 

As to business, it may be said that the three chief 
needs of man are food, clothing and shelter, Any business 
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business that ministers to these wants must have a solid 
basis, for there must always be transactions in provi- 
sions, in cotton and woolen goods as well as in building 
materials, including hardware. 

There are cases where business and manufacturing 
may be combined. If, for example, you wish your son 
to go into the furniture business, it might be well to 
have him learn the cabinetmaker’s trade. 

If you wish him to go into the book business, you 
might follow the example of Harper Brothers, who send 
all their boys into the printing-office, and keep them 
there until they can earn a living by their labor. 

As to the professions, no one should enter the ministry 
unless, as in teaching, he feels that he is called to it. If 
your son should feel thus, do your best to have him 
made a pleasing, if not a powerful, speaker. With all 
our public speaking in this country, we are singularly 
neglectful of culture in this direction. There is much 
to be learned in the matter of elocution. A young man 
of moderate capacity may be so cultivated in the art of 
public speaking as to surpass in effect upon an audience 
one of twice his amount of talent. Teaching elocution is 
just like teaching how to handle a weapon. 

Next in importance to this, and perhaps before it, is to 
make him a muscular Christian, A well-developed chest 
and lungs are a necessary part of his implements, and 
obedience to the laws of our Creator about the body 
would be one of the best lessons he could teach. 

As to the law, the study is very interesting, but the 
terrible tedious waiting for 
practice has, necessarily, a 
very demoralizing effect, 
because a young lawyer is 
tempted to take up almost 
any case so as to get rid of 
the dreadful irksomeness 
of inaction. 

Medicine is open to the 
same objection of tedious 
waiting, but does not pre 
sent the same temptations. 
There is, besides, something 
grand and noble in the con- 
stantly increasing ability to 
assuage the pains and dis- 
comforts, and sometimes to 
save the lives, of our fellow- 
creatures. 

In conclusion, I shall 
quote the condensed wis- 
dom of Agesilaus, King of 
Sparta, who, when asked — 
what ao boy should be 
taught, answered: ‘What 
he will need to know when 
he gets to be a man.” 

If you will keep this in 
view, you will best be able 
to decide What you shall 
do with your boy. 


Out of the 792,444 words 
composing the revised Bible, 
721,672 are the same as found 
in the received edition issu- 
ed in 1611. Only 9 per cent., 
70,722, have been changed ; 
‘65,508 have been-excluded. , 


A LADY’S VISIT TO BARBADOES. 
By FLoringE MALCOLM. 


Arter a trip of about four days from Jamaica you 
reach Barbadoes, the most windward of the Caribbee 
Islands. Barbadoes is a little smaller than the Isle of 
Wight, but, unlike the Garden of England, is situated in 
midocean, and inhabited by a teeming population of 
more than a thousand human beings to the square mile. 

On approaching Barbadoes the first notable thing is 
the array of ships in the harbor, and, when near enough 
to discern it, the brisk activity of its people, so rare in 
that tropical climate. In fact, Barbadoes seems to be a 
sort of distributing station for the other islands. Its 
geographical situation and general salubrity give it many 
advantages, causing it to be the headquarters for Eng- 
lish troops, and of the Royal Mail and other lines of 
mail steamers. Those going to or from the other islands 
and South America, to either England or the United 
States, all stop at Barbadoes. 

The first feeling, however, when reaching the island, 
is one of disappointment. Our eyes had become, ac- 
customed to the tropical luxuriance of Jamaica, where 
everything grows almost without cultivation, and where, 
perhaps as a consequence, the people in general are 
very shiftless, evincing no energy or ambition; where 
towns are dreadfully dirty, everything ‘‘out at ends,” 
as it were, with but few of the later improvements ; 
while Barbadoes is a barren little spot, with scarcely a 
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tree or a blade of grass that is not coaxed to grow, and 8 
ground as white as lime. But everything is neat and 
clean, and the people much more active and industrious, 
even the negroes seeming to change their character, so 
that a negro receives twice the pay of his fellows in the 
other islands. 

The houses are built more after the American or Eng- 
lish styles ; they are far more comfortable. The living is 
Letter and wonderfully cheap. The finest beach I ever 
saw is here, with bathing-houses four times the usual 
size. They are built out over the sea, with steps 
leading down into the water. The charge for them 
is very moderate. You pay only threepence, or six 
cents, even at Hastings, a suburb of Bridgetown, the 
capital and largest town. A carriage may be secured to 
drive you out (about two miles) for sixpence, or for s 
shilling they will drive you out, wait an hour, and bring 
you back. A seamstress can be secured for a shilling a 
day and her board, or a shilling and sixpence if she 
boards hersclf. 

When arriving you do not go up to a dock, but anchor 
out in the harbor, everything and everybody being taken 
ashore in small rowboats and lighters. We anchored 
within @ stone’s throw of Jay Gould’s yacht, which was 
brilliantly iluminated in the evening. He was giving a 
supper on board in return for courtesies shown him on 
shore. The anchor had scarcely dropped before out 
came two rowbosts full of little half-naked negroes, from 
about eight to twelve years of age, to dive for small 
coins. They take to the water almost as naturally as 
ducks, and no matter how small the coins were, or how 
far out they were thrown, down the boys weut like shot, 
and rarely failed to catch them ; and for a sixpence they 
will dive down under the steamer and come up on thie 
other side. 

The island is of coral formation, and its successive 
lines of cliffs show various upheavals. The highest hill 
is Mount Hillaby, which has an altitude of 1,145 feet 
above sea-level. A line of hills runs throughout the 
igland from no:th to south. These are broken in all 
directions by deep caions, called ravines or gullies. 
‘The origin of these ravines has puzzled many, as the 
mountain streams have not sufficient force to cut their 
way through the rock; but it is probable they may be 
accounted for in the following manner: 

A deep top stratum of coral rock rests upon a sub- 
stratum of clay. ‘The coral holds the rainfall like a 
sponge, and gradually filters it through to the clay, 
which holds it in, and constitutes subterranean streanis 
of considerable volume. These make their own way on 
the top of the clay and form caverns. The roofs of the 
caverns, from time to time, fall in, and the wreck is 
washed away by the stream, until at length the cavern is 
laid open and becomes a ravine. Several such sub- 
terranean streams are known, the largest being in what 
is known as the Bowmanston Cave. ‘This cave was acci- 
dentally discovered by the sinking of a well, which, 
on reaching a depth of 200 feet, pierced a cavity in 
the rock. 

The only way of entry is by descending the well in a 
bucket, by which means several exploring parties of a 
scientific character have, during the last few years, made 
careful examination of the cavern and its stream, with a 
view to its utilization as a water supply. This work is 
attended with great labor and some little danger on ac- 
count of the masses still falling from the roof. The 
volume of the stream has been measured in the dry 
season and in the wet, and is estimated to yield from 
something under two to five million gallons a day, yet 
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it is not known where this stream has its origin, nor 
whither it flows. It is at an altitude of nearly 400 fect 
above sea-level. 

The early settlers cultivated tobacco, cotton, indigo 
and sugar, but other crops have yielded to sugar, aud at 
the present time almost every tillable acre is devoted to 
the cane, the remainder being mostly taken up in roads, 
buildings and ravines. At first the sugar-cane was culti- 
vated only for the purpose of brewing a refreshing drink. 
In 1640 a Dutchman from Brazil taught the secret of 
allowing the cane to ripen and of boiling the juice. At 
the same time the planters learned to distill rum. The 
first sugar ever made on British soil was on an esta‘e 
called Drax Hall in Barbadoes. 

At present each estate of a few hundred rcres makes 
its own sugar, frequently with the aid of an old-fashioned 
windwill, so that the farmer is also a manufacturer ; and 
though admirable as the former, yet for many reasons, 
the chief being want of capital, he fails as the latte> 
During the present low prices of sugar attention might 
well be turned to other products. Tobacco, for instance, 
is indigenous, and the commoner species spring up wher- 
ever there is a vacant spot of land, especially on the sites 
of old houses, and with a little care can be cultivated at a 
fair profit. 

Barbadians have good cause to be proud of themselves 
and their island, but they carry it just ao little too 
far. It is said that at the time of the revolution in Eng- 
land, just before the Commonwealth under Cromwell 
began, that they sent to King Charles telling him ‘‘ not 
to fear, that Barbadoes would stand by him.’”’ They con- 
sider themselves ‘‘ not so much a colony as a piece of tl.e 
Mother Country transplanted.” But the downfall of 
Charles I. brought a large influx of Royalists with their 
families and possessions to take shelter in the island, 
which still had a Royalist governor, and this did much to 
people and enrich the island, and undoubtedly gave a 
tone to the tastes and manners of its inhabitants which 
is still plainly visible. 

It is recorded that in the seventeenth century Barbaidoes 
was ‘‘the most prosperous, rich and industrious spot on 
the earth.” It has well sustained its early reputation. 
The people are industrious and prosperous, and quick te 
see in what direction their interests lie. This trait has 
led to the establishment of life and fire insurance, rail- 
way, ‘‘tramway ” (as they call horse-car), water and gas 
companies, while almost every house of any size has its 
telephone. 

The West Indies l:ave of Inte years been more and 
more frequently chosen for a Winter resort, and offer 
many advantages. In Barbadoes almost every comfort 
and luxury can be obtained. There are several hotels, or 
a private house can be taken. A large hotel, on the 
American system, is now open. 

Churches are numerous. The temperature from De 
cember to June is moderate, with delightfully cool morn- 
ings and evenings, and, although it does not present the 
tropical luxuriance of growth and grandeur of the other 
of the West Indian Islands, the roads are numerous and 
excellent for driving, and the gardens filled with what 
would be in in colder climates hothouse shrubs and 
flowers, growing to a perfection unknown with us. In 
short, as a place of residence, I would greatly prefer Bar- 
badoes to any of the West Indies, though for scenery, 
curios, etc., with the exception of its shells, which I have 
never seen equaled anywhere, it is far inferior to either 
Jamaica or Trinidad. 

The teeming population increases yearly, in spite of 
emigration ; while this contributes to the wealth of the 
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colony and to the excellence of its cultivation, it requires 
au abundant and cheap food supply. The average price 
of the natritious roots is, for sweet potatoes, from three 
farthings to one penny, and for yams, one penny to five 
farthings per pound. Sweet potatoes are always in 
season, a8 are also bananas, which sell for about four 
or five for a penny. Six and a quarter million pounds 
of American salt fish are annually consumed, costing about 
three balfpence per pound, while the local fisheries fur- 
nish an inexhaustible supply, the annual value of the 
fish being about £17,000 sterling. 

The most important, as well as the most curious and 
best in flavor, is the flying-fish. They are snowy white, 
somewhat similar to herrings, though smaller, and, like 
them, swim in shoals. On our way to Barbadoes we 
constantly saw them rising out of the water, perhaps 
thirty to fifty at atime. They fly much higher than one 
would suppose ; they frequently landed on the deck of our 
steamer, being, of course, instantly killed by the shock, 
when we had an excellent opportunity to examine them. 
The wings are very gauzy, like thin spun glass, or, 
better still, like a skeleton leaf with a soap-bubble drawn 
over it. Those on the sides, when open, spread out like a 
fan. They have wings wherever other fish have fius. 
Their wings catch the light like a soap-bubblo, and show 
the rainbow tints in the same way. After cutting off the 
head, etc., the cook simply cuts the fish in half, lays it 
open, and fries it,’on@ being usually served to each per- 
son. They are delicious in flavor. Our party were 
unanimous in thinking them superior to any fish they 
had ever tasted. 

The season for flying-fish commences in November anid 
lasts about seven months. The method of taking them is 
simple in the extreme. The boats set out very early in 
the morning, and return in the afternoon. As soon as a 
few flying-fish rise out of the water near the boat, the | the first one the visitor sees astonishes very much. At 
sail and masts are taken down, and the boat allowed to | the head of the procession march a corporate body of the 
drift ; a bag containing rotten fish, pounded up, is let | blind, and a certain number of men, who proceed at a 
down into the water over the bow, the oil from this mak- | quick step, singing a most jubilant air, while swinging 
ing a calm and attracting the fish, which are simply | themselves from right to left. Behind them comes the 
scooped in with large landing-nets. When the take is | funeral car, or, rather, a sort of bier, bearing a great red 
good, the number of fish caught is limited only by the | shawl, in which the body is deposited. At the extremity 
capacity of the boat to hold them, and boats have been | of the bier, on a perch, is placed the turban or the tar- 
known to sink from overloading. A few hours after the | bouche of the defunct. ‘Two men carry this bier. They 
boats reach land the fish become exceedingly cheap, | follow with such high spirits the movement of the heal 
five or six pounds, and sometimes even more, selling | of the procession that the corpse, rocked in every dire - 
for apenny. Attempts are now made to preserve them, | tion, seems to jump under the shawl that shronds it. 
and put them up after the manner of herrings. The women bring up the resr—some on asses and some 

The flying-fish season is succeeded by that of the sea- | on foot. 
eggs, which are dived for at a depth sometimes of six The first row is formed of weepers, or rather screamers, 
fathoms. The part eaten is only the roe, and but little is | who send forth toward heaven at each step the shrillest 
obtained from each animal ; their vast quantities, how- | notes. The weepers hold in their hands a handkerchief, 
ever, farnish a rich and nutritious return. They are | which they use, not to wipe their eyes, but for pulling 
round, varying in size from that of a largo walnut to that | up at the two ends behind their heads with a gesture that 
of a small orange. ‘They are covered with bristling | would be desperate if it were not droll. On arrival at 
needles, and are a dangerous thing to tread on in the | the cemetery they cast the corpse from the bier, such a: 
water, as the needles break off and work their way in, it | it is, into the grave. The grand funerals, however, take 
being very difficult to remove them. The natives break | place with much more solemnity. An important per- 
them open with a stone, and eat them quivering with | sonage is scarcely dead in Egypt before lis friends ani 
life. They seem to greatly enjoy them. Besides the | acquaintances hurry to the honse. During one or two 
above, enormous redfish, grouper and other kinds, are | days they eat and drink at the expense of the dead, or, 
taken by deep-sea fishing with lines ; and lobsters and | rather, of his heirs, indulging ia the noisiest demon- 
crayfish along the shore. strations. When the hour of the interment arrives, a 

These cheap means ‘of obtaining food, the habit of | sceno of the wildest character is produced. The slaves 
wearing boots only on Sunday, the scant quantity of | and women of the household tirow themselves on the 
clothes and firing necessary, render the laborér com- | corpse and feign a determination to hinder it from pass- 
fortable on his small wages; the ruling rate being one | ing the threshold. This lugubrious tragedy is: played 
shilling a day for men, and six to tenpence for women. conscientiously. They snatch away the coflin; they 

A former resident, General Christopher Codrington, | belabor each other with blows ; and the most violent 


has given the island the only place in the West Indies 
where a university degreo can be obtained—namely, Cod- 
rington College, founded in the year 1710. This institu- 
tion is now connected with the University of Durham, 
‘and its students are eligible for all degrees. Much at- 
tention is paid to education in all grades, there being two 
schools of a high class, with university men as masters— 
one in Bridgetown, the other in the country. Boys from 
the larger and older of these have frequently won scholar- 
ships at English universities, 

One of our illustrations shows the Cabbage- palm Drivs 
leading up to Codrington College. The cabbage-palm 
differs in appearance from the cocoanut only in being 
perfectly straight, which the cocoanut never is. It 
usually grows to the height of about fifty feet. The cab- 
bage is found in the very heart of the tree, at its summit, 
inclosed in a green husk, which is peeled off in strata 
until the white cabbage or inner leaves appear, in long, 
thin, white flakes, and are in taste mucli like the kernel 
of a nut; the heart or centre of it is the most delicate, 
an‘l, being crisp and sweet, is frequently used as a salad ; 
the outside, when boiled and eaten with butter and salt, 
is far preferable to the ordinary cabbage. There is o 
worm natural to this tree, which is reckoned a great 
delicacy in the West Indies. It is the larva of a black- 
beetle, and grows about four inches long, and as thick as 
a man’s thumb; it is called Grogroo, and, although dis- 
gusting in appearance, when well dressed, furnishes a 
delicious treat, partaking, it is thought, of the flavor of 
all the spice! of the Fast. 


AN EGYPTIAN FUNERAT.. 


A FUNERAL in Egypt is, indeed, a strange sight, and 
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and frightful 
clamor is 
heard. 

At last the 
procession 
leaves the 
house and 
passes to the 
cemetery, pre- 
ceded by 
camels loaded 
with victuals, 
which are dis- 
tributed to 
the poor, who 
hurry in 


crowds along” 


the road. All 
along the 
route the 
mourners and 
friends of the 
family fight 
for the honor 
of bearing the 
bier for an 
instant, and 
thus it passes, 
or, rather, 
bounds, from 
hand to hand 
amid the most 
frightful dis- 
order. The 
interment 
ended, every 
one returns to 
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the house of 
the dead to 
recomm ence 
the festivities, 
which consist 
of singing, 
dancing and 
other demon- 
strations. 


“Tms day 
a Potato, of 
the sort called 
Bermuda Po- 
tatoes, was 
brought to 
this City, 
being the 
produce from 
Plumb Island, 
in this  Pro- 
vince, which 
weighed seven 
pounds and a 
half; is en- 
tirely sound 
and good, and 
was made a 
Present to the 
Printer hereof 
by one of his 
Customers.” 
N.Y. Gazette 
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THE REVENGE OF THE PORTRAIT. 
By Carouine B. Le Row. 


** Curse the picture!” The words were more like the 
growl of a beast than the utterance of aman. Fletcher 
Montgomery stood in the centre of his magnificent dress- 
ing-room with clinched hands held rigidly at bis side, 
his eyes blazing out from under his contracted brows 
upon an oil painting which hung opposite to him. It 
was the head and shoulders of a woman—young, lovely as 
an ang.”, with the heavenly blue eyes, the golden hair and 
complexion of which artists dream and poets sing. The 
exquisite figure rose out of waves of lace, which added to 
its extreme delicacy, and the picture seemed like a. living 
soul, casting a radiance and a magnetism over the whole 
room. 

The occupant of the splendid apartment stood still for 
several minutes, then impulsively started forward, and, 
stepping upon a lounge which was placed beneath it, 
reached up to remove the picture from its nail. But his 
hands fell suddenly to his side again, and his retreat was 
as hasty as his advance had been. 

*‘Curse the picture!’ he growled again, this time 
without looking at it. A great shudder passed over 
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““ CROUCHING OVER A SLOWLY DYING GRATE FIRE, IN THE 
ELEGANT DRESS SHE HAD WORN DURING THE EVEN- 
ING, SHE WATCHED WITH WIDE EYES THE GRAY 
DAWN OF CHRISTMAS DAY.” 


him. He seemed to cower and bend under it. 
Then striding across the room, he jerked the bell- 


rope with a force that threatened to break it. A ser- 
vant appeared at the door. 
‘Have the carriage brought round at once. Be quick 


about it!” 

The man bowed and withdrew. 

Fletcher Montgomery was in full evening dress, and 
for the next few minutes he paced the floor with quick, 
impatient steps. Once in that short interval he stopped 
to gaze blackly at the sweet face smiling upon from 
the wall. 

“The third time, too,” he muttered, ‘‘ and it is Chrisi- 
mas Eve! One year ago to-night! One year? A 
century !” 

At the announcement that the carriage was at the 
door, he seized his coat and hat, rushing out of the house 
like a man escaping from imprisonment. A few minutes’ 
drive brought him to a magnificent house in a neighbor- 
ing avenue. A stately, superbly dressed lady met him at 
the door of the drawing-room. He bowed low over her 
graciously extended hand, while a young girl advanced 
from the other side of the room. Mrs. Granville’s broad, 
stately back was slightly turned as the lovers met with 
clasped hands, a quick look into each other’s eyes and a 
kiss, of which she appeared totally oblivious. 

‘*Mother is serenely happy to-night,” the young girl 
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said, smiling at her; ‘tas happy as I used to be before 
my faith in Santa Claus was destroyed. 
profoundly in these things, all the ‘pomp and circum- 
stance of war,’ and matrimony and a 

‘Your betrothal, my danghter,” the lady interrupted, 
impressively. ‘‘It is eminently fitting that our friends 
should celebrate with us such an event. 
was always considered the proper thing to invite the 


' 


She believes so . 


As Spring advanced her health gradually failed, and a 
Summer in the mountains was agreed upon. The Gran- 


' villes were settled in a large hotel, and Fletcher Mont- 
' gomery passed most of his time with them. 


In my day it ' 


relatives of a family, not only to the weddings and : 


funerals, but——” 

‘And when one can give a Christmas party at the 
same time,” Eleanor interrupted, disregarding the fact 
that her dignified mother had not ceased speaking, ‘‘it is 
a most delightful, 38 well as economical, arrangement.” 

A close observer would have noticed something singu- 


lar about this young girl—something impossible to de- , 


line, yet in strange and marked contradiction to her ap- 


_ Seat. 


The unusual beauty of the season tempted many of the 
boarders to prolong their sojourn late into the Autumn. 
On a perfect October day a large party of them started 
on an excursion to another hotel a few miles distant, 
from which the view of the Autumn woods was particu- 
larly fine. 

As the wagon reached its destination, and the gentle- 
nien were assistizg the ladies to alight, Fletcher Mont- 
gomery reached up to lift Eleanor Granville from her 
Her face was ghastly. She tried to smile down at 


“him, but fell fainting into his arms. 


parently joyous mood. But Fletcher Montgomery was | 


too much absorbed in certain of his own thoughts, Mrs. 


Granville too well satisfied with the progress of events, | 
to analyze the face or the manner of one who was sup- | 


posed to be perfectly happy. 

It was late upon Christmas Eve—fairly Christmas 
morning—before the great house was deserted by its 
numerous guests and the lovers were left alone for a 
few minutes, before Fletcher Montgomery took his de- 
parture. 
he noticed, with alarm, the exceeding paleness of her 
face. She drew back from his proffered kiss, and raised 
her left hand close to his eyes. 

“See!” she said, in a tone which struck him almost 
like a blow. 

The splendid diamond flashing from ler forctinger had 
eut deeply into the delicate flesh. The lace handker- 
chief which she held in her fingers was stained with 
blood. He caught her hand, with a frantic exclamation. 

“What does it mean ?” she asked, in the same curt 
voice. 

‘What does it mean ?” he repeated, with a distressed 
look upon his face. ** What can it mean, my precious 
Eleanor, but that this setting has too sharp an edge for 
this tender little hand ? It must be seen to.” 


As he bent to touch the lips of his betrothed, | 


He drew the jewel gently from her finger and placed it | 


in his vest-pocket, then put his arm about her. 


“Don’t look so terrified, my darling,” he whispered, as _ 


he left her, but the hard, tense look about her mouth 
did not soften under his words. 


Her maid was not called upon to serve her that night, | 
and, crouching over a slowly dying grate fire, in the ele- ; 


vant dress she had worn during the evening, she watched 


{ 


with wide eyes the gray dawn of Christmas Day, which | 


broke in a furious snowstorm. 


Society congratulated Mrs. Granville on the engage- | 
Eleanor was known to be some- : 


ment of her daughter. 


' 


what willful, with a mind of her own, and, if report spoke | 
truly, was at times considerable of a trial to her aristo- ; 


cratic and conventional mother. Her proposed marriage 
seemed to be a desirable settlement of all difficulties be- 
between them, but Eleanor was resolute in her deter- 
iuination to delay it as long as possible. It was the wish 


of her lover, to which the mother readily agreed, that the | 


wedding should take place in the late Spring, to be fol- 


| 


lowed by a Summer in Enrope, but the young girl would - 


not even listen to the arrangement. 

“Not until a year from the date of our engagement,” 
she said, with unmistakable emphasis. ‘+ Not the day on 
which I gave my promise, but on which the fact was 
celebrated, and the riug placed on my finger—Christ mas 


Eve.” 


. gasp in her voice. 


The party was instantly in confusion. It was a Miss 
Helen Starr who discovered the cause of the trouble. 

“Oh, just look here !” 

She raised Miss Granville’s left hand, around which 
was wound a handkerchief saturated with blood. There 
were exclamations of wonder and sympathy from all 
sides, in the midst of which Miss Granville came to 
herself again. 

**So stupid of me to faint!’ she said, petulantly. 

“It’s a mystery how you managed this sort of thing 
without fainting before,” Miss Starr remarked, in her 
vigorous manner. ‘* How on earth did it happen, and 
when ?” 

‘About a mile back, in that particularly steep turn in 
the road, I was holding on to the side of the wagon and 
the wheel ground up against my hand.” 

‘And you never said a word !” 

“What was there to say? And there was nothing to 
be done, either, till we got to the house.” 

“That's just like Eleanor Granville,’ Miss Starr re- 
marked, looking after her as she entered the hotel. 
“She's the Spartan boy all over. Did you notice 
Fletcher Montgomery's face ?” she asked her companion. 
“Tt was almost whiter than hers. He is very much in 
love with her, but she doesn’t seem in the least infatuated 
with him.” 

In the hotel Miss Granville was sitting in a large arm- 
chair, drawn close to the drawing-room window. Her 
hand been freshly bandaged, but the expression which 
lad so startled her lover had not left her face. 

“T have seut two men down the mountain, Eleanor, to 
hunt for the diamond.” 

In his hand he held the crushed and broken setting of 
a ring. 

“Fletcher, do you remember the night when you put 
that ring on my finger ?” 

His first thought was a shuddering one of his experi- 
ence with the portrait—he wondered afterward why it 
should have been so—then he answered, fervently : 

**Remember it! Shall I ever forget it, my own 2” 

“You remember, then, that it had not been an hour on 
my hand before it cut my finger ?” 

* Yes, yes, of course; but 

‘*And to-day the stone is foreed out of its setting and 
the ring crushed out of shape. What does it mean. 
Fletcher ?” ; 

Precisely the question she liad asked him once before. 
Somehow, as he gazed at her, le felt that it was not her 
eyes, but those of the portrait that met his own. 

“Pure accident, Eleanor, both of those rather remark - 
able and disagreeable occurrences. You are not super- 
stitious —vou, of all women, who——” 

“T don’t know what I am,” she interrupted, with a 
“Go, now,” and she pointed to the 
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door where stood a chambermaid who had prepared a 
room for her; ‘‘I must be by myself for a while to— to 
rest.” 

Fletcher Montgomery strode down the mountain, ab- 
sorbed in thought, till he came in sight of the two .nen 
who were still searching for the jewel. Then he stopped 
short, leaning against a tree and watching them. 

“They will never find the diamond, Fletcher Mont- 
gomery.” 

The ringing voice, with its incisive, clear-cut articu- 
lation, seemed close to his ear. He looked around 
in astonishment. Only a few feet from him, her hand 
resting upon the bough of a gnarled oak-tree, stood a 
young girl with large, fearless eyes, which gazed directly 
into his. Instinctively he removed his hat, as he bowed 
low to her. F 

“Perhaps you would like to know who I am,” she 
added. That makes no difference to you. I have fol- 
lowed you from the hotel to give you some very neces- 
sary advice. You will be obliged to wait until I get my 
breath, however. You walked too fast for me to overtake 
you easily. Iam much obliged to you for stopping at 
last.” 

Removing her hat, she leisurely fanned herself with it 
for a few minutes, still steadily regarding him. His 
astonishment increased. She was a very pretty girl, ele- 
gantly dressed in an elaborately trimmed silk dress, quite 
ont of keeping with the dusty road, from which it had 
evidently suffered in her hurried walking. She wore no 
gloves, and it was quite apparent that she had left the 
hotel in too much haste to make any elnge in her attire. 

** Does Eleanor Granville know anything about you ?” 
she asked, at last. He could not have answered if he 
would. ‘Have you told her of Emma Carey, and your 
love for her? Of her ruin and your desertion ? Does 
she know—what was never proved, bnt what I know well 
enough—that her suicide was— —” 

“Oh, for the love of God :” 
He threy up jis arms and started toward her, 
‘wazed at him as unmoved as ever, “~~: . 

“She evidently does not know. I thought as much. 

But you had better tell her, and let her decide whether 


' 


She 


she will accept another engagemeut-ring.” 

She put on her hat while saying the last words, and 
turning from him, pursued her leisurely way up the road 
on her return to the house. Fletcher Montgomery stood 
like a man paralyzed. Some time after he dismissed 
the two men from their fruitless search, and returned 
himself to the hotel. At the drawing-room window, where 
he had talked with Eleanor Granville, he saw seated tho 
young woman who had sought an interview with him 
on the road. She had changed her dress for a still more 
elegant one, and was busily writing: 


“My Dear Corsin Oscar: Such a strange thing has hap- 
pened! It makes mo ‘wild to think of you wandering around 
somewhere on the other side of the world, where this letter may 
hot reach you for the next three months, if it ever does. After all, 
it may be ajust punishment for your professed belief in the total 
depravity of woman, That I forgive you for such a ereed is 
proved by the trouble I have taken, and am about to take, on your 
behalf. 

‘To-day an exeursion party of a dozen drove up here from a 
big hotel on the other side of tho mountain. One of the ladies 
had her hand jammed against the wheel of the wagon in some 
way. The accident made a good deal of commotion, and when I 
heard that the namo of the lady who was hurt was Eleanor Gran- 
tile, you may be sure I mado a good many inquiries about her 
and her affairs, even at the. risk of being considered a bore and a 
busybody. She has been in the mountains all Summer, is engaged 
_.o be married—they had a grand betrothal party last Christmas— 
to a very rich and very handsome man, much better-looking than 


you, and a hnndred times richer. He was with her to-day, a 
most devoted lover, but in my opinion she doesn't care two cents 
for him. But when I learned Ais name, I diseovered that I had 
an interest in the gentleman quite irrespective of his connection 
with Miss Granville. To me he stands responsible forthe wreeked 
life of one of my dearest schoolmates, [had a short but signifi- 
eant interview with him, and think I frightened him enough to 
give him one sleepless night at least. The details of this eventful 
day [shall save to tell you when I see you—which will be soon, 
unless you have lost all the sense you ever possessed—and pro- 
vided you get this letter, Mrs. Granville, I hear, is a very proud 
and ambitious woman, She has lost a great deal of money lately, 
and this black-hearted raseal has an abundanee, as I said, I have 
my own theory about this case, but I decline to give it to you, 
preferring to wait and say ‘I told you so.’ If you do not heed my 
advice in this matter you'll repent it to the day of your death, and 
it is this: Come straight back to America. Come straight to me, 
and I will give you further orders. Thore will be no uso in writ- 
ing to me about this. Time is precious, and you must do as I 
say, eractly, or I eease to interest myself in your fortunes, 
‘‘Your faithful cousin, KaTeE MANNING. 

“?~P.8.—7 ean do nothing in this business, for though I know 
everything, I ean prore—nothing; whieh puts an effectual stop to 
any proceedings on my part. K. M.” 


Gorgeous October faded into gray November, and the 
December snows were heavy upon the ground when 
Fletcher Montgomery sat with a friend in his luxurious 
bachelor apartments. 

“Only twelve hours to the 25th, old boy, when it will 
be said of you, ‘ Here you may see Benedict, the married 
man!’ Have you no regrets, Montgomery, for all this ?” 
He pointed vaguely about the room, then brought his 
hand down upon the table filled with wineglasses, cigars, 
and an unopened pack of cards. ‘* And you really be- 
lieve you can successfully play the rd/e of reformed 
rake ?” 

*T've suceeceded pretty well so far.” 

* Bunt you won't have the same incentive after von're 
‘married and settled and a,’ you know.” 

Fletcher Montgomery gave his broad shoulders a sig- 
nificant shrug. 

“You keep these rooms—afterward 2?” 

“cc No. ” 

And the portrait 2?" 

The host flashed 4 quick look at his guest, a look of 
illumination and relief. 

“Positively I had forgotten your old, ardent admira- 
tion. You remain loyal, I see, to your attachments, Do 
you want it as much -as ever, Barrett ?” 

“What a question! Want it? Haven't T been wildly 
in love with the portrait ever since it was sent to you, 
years ago ?” 

“Only two,” his host corrected. 

“You never valued it. Tt was plain enongh to see 
that.” 

“Not after the original rejected me. 
I value it?” 

“Rejected you? Pooh! T always had my donbts 
about that. You're a fickle fellow, though I believe 
you're fairly caught this time. But that’s neither here 
nor there. It’s the most beautiful face I ever saw.” 

“You look at it with an artist’s eye, you know.” 

«And with a lover’s, too,” the young man laughingiv 
added. ‘You don’t realizo my abject condition —never 
to have loved a living woman, and to be enamored of a 
portrait ! It is Pygmalion and Galatea over again, only I 
can never warm the picture into life, or get from you the 
address of the original. Let me have it, my dear oll 
fellow. Let me keep it in the studio, anyway, till——" 

‘All right. Come on, then.” And, hurriedly rising. he 
led fhe way into the adjoining apartment. 

The room was flooded with radiance as he turned up 
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ee 
GE a a ae ee ‘In dead earnest,” was the reply. ‘‘ Take it down 
this minute. You can carry it home with you to- 
night—your Christmas present, Barrett. If you wait 
for me to send it I may change my mind, and——” 

The artist had already stepped upon the lounge, 
and his hand was upon the heavy wire supporting 
the picture, when his arms dropped quickly to his 
side, and he turned his head around with a sudden 
| movement. A strange expression overspread his face 


se 
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as he saw Fletcher Montgomery standing at the extreme 
end of the room. 
~ “ What’s the matter, Barrett ?” 

“T thought you clutched my shoulder.” 

‘Likely !” was the reply, with a short, hard laugh. 
“T’ve not been within ten feet of you.” 

Again the young man turned toward the portrait, with 
the exclamation ‘‘Queer!” half formed upou his lips, 
and again his hand was lifted. The next instant he 
sprang back, turning and glaring upon his companion, 
who still stood at a distance from him. 

“‘For God’s sake, what does it mean ?” he cried, with 
chattering teeth and white lips. 

“That’s to ‘be found out,” Fletcher Montgomery re- 
torted, his eyes fixed upon the frightened face, his own 
growing paler as he spoke. ‘* You feel it, too, it seems ? 
Then it isn’t my cursed imagination, as I’ve tried hard to 
believe. I've experimented with you because you're the 
only man I know who can keep a close tongue in his 
the gas, and the picture, like a living, happy soul, | head. I've never dared to speak of it to any living 
beamed down upon them as they stood before it. soul.” 

“*Are you really in earnest ?”’ ‘“*The hand—on your shoulder—and then—then—the 

John Barrett turned to his friend, as if he found it | —the icy fingers at your throat—they were fingers, I 
hard to realize that any one would voluntarily part with | swear it!’ And, wheeling about, the young artist stared 
a thing so lovely. again at the portrait. ‘I’m awake, I'm i2 my right 
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senses, and I didn’t imagine it. What does it mean, I | ‘‘And when you leave here ?” 

say, Fletcher ?” ‘It'll come down then, fast enough. There must be 
“Tt has happened over and over again, Barrett ; every | men, plenty of them, in the world, superior to what you 

time L’ve tried to take it down, ever since—my engage- | refuse .to call the supernatural, and then I'll burn the 

ment to Eleanor Granville. If it’s supernatural——” cursed thing, by——” and with a fearful oath he struck 
Supernatural !” was the quick, contemptuous reply. ' his hands together. ‘‘ I'd have set fire to it long ago if I 
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‘‘A belief in the supernatural is the sheerest nonsense | could have done it without bringing down the whole 
that any man with an ounce of brains——” house !” 

“Call it-what you please,” was the response ; “‘ but you ‘Come out for a walk, Fletcher, I’m confoundedly 
have that picture only on condition that you take it from | upset. Don’t talk to me about it—not yet,” and striding 
the nail. I can’t do it for you, though I’d be glad to see | into the front room, John Barrett poured out a glass of 
the last of it for time and eternity.” wine, swallowed it at a gulp, and pulled on his overcoat. 
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“Tt's your last night of liberty, Fletcher. Better make 
all vou can of it. You seemed like a most enviable dog 
an hour ago. Hang me if I'd change places with you to 
have ¢huf on my conscience. Reject‘you! Ha, ha! You 
kuow I never took any stock in‘that rigmarole. There’s 
wen some black iniquity in this business. Why not own 
up to me. I never peach. You said so yourself.” 

The two passed out into the street together, but if 
Tletcher Montgomery availed himself of an opportunity 
for that confession which is said to be good for the soul, 
no one will ever know save the friend who parted with 
him that night for ever. 

It was three o'clock on the next afternoon—Christmas 
Day—when Fletcher Montgomery returned to his apart- 
ments, a wild-eyed, haggard-looking man, not suggest- 
ing in face or manner the jovousness of an expectant 
bridegroom. 

‘““T shall take a nap for a couple of hours,” he said to 
his valet. ‘Call me by six, at any rate, if I don't call 
you,” and banging to the door of his dressing-room, he 
turned the kev in the lock with a click like a pistol. 

For a full minute he stood gazing at the portrait with 
lowering brows and muttered imprecations, then threw 
himself upon the lounge beneath it, tossing restlessly for 
a long time, and at last fell into a heavy slumber. 

* * ¥ * * * 

The Granville mansion was ablaze with lights, and 
Eleanor, in a magnificent bridal robe, was ready for the 
ceremony, which was to take place early enough to enable 
the young couple to leave that evening for the South. 
Mrs. Granville, statelier than ever on this grand occa- 
sion, was looking about her with an anxiety which she 
could not entirely conceal. Carriages were still rolling 
to the door, and the hum of voices came up from the 
rooms below. 

Mrs. Granville spoke to her daughter in an irritated 
tone of voice : 

“This is inexcusable in Fletcher. 
what time it is, Eleanor ?” 

“Time? No, I was not thinking about the time. 
There’s time enough, mother,” and she laughed non- 
chalantly. 
long-lived race. What do a few minutes signify 2” 

A maid appeared at the door, making a quick sign to 
Mrs. Granville, who qnietly withdrew. 

‘A gentleman to sce you, madam, alone, on import- 
ant business. I brought him up here,” and she pushed 
open the door of the opposite room. 

Mrs. Granville stepped inside to face a young man, 
who stood motionless, hat in hand. 

“Osear Ashford !" 

She staggered, turned pale, and clutched at the door- 
knob to save herself from falling. He bowed low. 

“Of course you are surprised to see me, Mrs. Gran- 
ville. Ihave come—it is the irony of fate that I should 
be the one to—" 

There was the odor of orange blossoms in the room. 
A figure in shiuing satin and filmy lace stood before him. 

“Oscar Ashford !” 

The exclamation was one not only of surprised recog- 
nition, but unmistakable jov. 

“No, no; not you, Eleanor. I cannot tell you.” 

And he shrank away from her. 

“You ean teil me what you came to tell my mother,” 
she said, with authority. ‘What is it 2” 

He might have hesitated longer had he known less of 
her nature and her power of endurance. 

“T have just arrived from Europe,” he explained, 
luskily. “Iwas driving up from the pier, when my 


Do you realize 


“T’m only twenty, you know, and we're a, 
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carriage was stopped by a man who at once recognized 
the coachman, and begged him to come to this house 
with a message. It was that a terrible accident had 
happened to—his master—Mr. Montgomery.” 

An aceident !” 

Tt was Mrs. Granville who gasped ont the words. 
daughter stood like a statue, but her lips moved. 

“Tell us all you know about it,” she said. 

“T know nothing—nothing more than [have told you. 
The servant had just rushed out of the house to summon 
a messenger as we drove hy. I did not wait to ask. He 
said you were waiting, and—Fleanor, may I, at least, 
offer you my sympathy in this awful—and you will for- 
give me for bringing such tidings to you? It is my 
misfortune, and I have—to forgive you, Eleanor.” 

“Forgive—ime ? Oscar, what do you mean ?” 

Her mother tried to draw her from the room. 

“Not now,” she pleaded. ‘ This is no time for 

“Tt is my time, mother. Tell me, Oscar, what vou 
mean ?” 

“You ask me that!" 

He drew from his pocket a letter, creased and soiled, 
opened it and passed it to her.- It bore date almost two 
years back. She scized it eagerly. It was a short, curt 
note of dismissal, apparently in her own writing, and 
signed with her full name. She stared at it blankly. 

‘And I wrote you so many times after that, Eleanor,” 
he went on. ‘I was wild—desperate. I begged for just 
one word of explanation—something to——” 

“Mother !’— the girl’s voice rang out like a trumpet. 
‘*Where are those letters, and why did you write this 
one ?”” 

It was no longer the stately Mrs. Granville to whom 
she spoke, but a woman who, with ashen face and drawn, 
quivering lips, crouched abjectly against the wall, 
shrinking from the lightning glance cf her daughter's 
eyes. Eleanor Granville turned toward Oscar Ashford 
and placed’ both her hands in his. 

* * * * 

Fletcher Montgomerv’s valet called) in vain at the 
dvessing-room door at the hour named by his master. 
He consulted the janitor of the building. 

““Why, man alive, burst the door open ! Sleeping lke 
that, and his wedding coming off in an hour or two! 
You're crazy not to wake him.” 

When, by their combined efforts, the room was foreibly 
entered, a sight met their eves which almost stopped the 
beating of their hearts. Fletcher Montgomery lay upon 
the lounge where he had thrown himself. From a friglt- 
ful gash upon his temple, blood had streamed over hig 
face and breast. The body was quite cold. He had been 
dead some time. Upon the floor lay the portrait which 
had done such tragie work, the picture of the lovely 
woman who had taken her own life by reason of his 
faithlessness. 4015 


Her 


Ar the best, no one ean kuow munch. Compared with 
the infinite realms above and beyond us to be yet dis- 
covered, the knowledge of the most learned man covers 
but tiny spot; and what fraction of such a spot ours 
may cover is but a small matter. But it does matter to 
ourselves, aud to all around us, the use we shall make 
of what we possess—whetler we shall carry it around for 
exhibition, or whether we shall convert it jiuto a living 
force to elevate our own natures and to bless and help 
mankind. 


A Goop word is an easy obligation: but not to speak 
ill requires only our silence, which costs us nething. 
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if THE BANISHED VOICE. 


By Mary A, DENISON, 


O LittTLe bird, you ean sing and sing, 
And [ just home trom an open grave! 
Do you know my heart is perishing 
For the love that one short Summer gave ? 


For the love I lost but yesterday, 

That looked its last from brave, blue eyes, 
And spoke its last from lips of elay, 

That faded as the flower dies ? 


Why will you pipe that joyous trill ? 
Why pierce the air with jubilant ery ? 
Why make my aching bosom thrill 
With memories all too sweet to die ? 


Go, take the bird from.out my sight; 
It mocks my grief as if it knew 
My soul is sore and sick to-night, 
That life is drear and friends are few. 


Gone! but the silence takes on sound — 
The very walls are tokens dim: 

The dusky shadows, flitting round, 
Speak in their ghostly way of him. 


He loved the voice now banished far. 
Even in the dying hour his eye 
Grew brighter than the evening star, 
When the bird's carol floated by. 
4” 
T cannot sit in silent pain, wei 
Nor bear such ghastly company. 
Go, get the singing bird again, 
It may bring happier thoughts to me. 


How know IT but my darling bends 
From his fair resting-place, God-given, 
And through this tender voicing sends 
Vis love that did not die, from hedAven. 


: THE CATHEDRAL OF FLORENCE. 
COMPLETION OF THE WORK OF NEARLY SIX HUNDRED YEARS, 


By Marc F. VALLETTE. 


Leaving Rome by the 10:30 p.m. train, we arrived at 
Florence in the early morning, and after repairing to a 
modest hotel, where we performed much-needed ablu- 
tions and partook of a hearty breakfast, we were ready 
to ‘‘do the city.” ‘Firenze la Bella,” as its inhabitants 
love to call it, and with much justice, too, is one of the 
most delightful cities in Italy. It is situated on both 
sides of the Arno, and is noted for its beautiful and in- 
valuable art treasures and its historical associations. 
Here the lover of art is delighted by the sight of paint- 
ings by Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian, Andrea del 
Sarto, Correggio, and the inimitable terra cotta works of 
Lucea della Robbia. As we wander through the streets 
of Florence we see numerous statues of great men, 
notably that of Cosimo I., by Giovanni da Bologna, 
with figures of Justice and Power by Danti, and that 
of Dante by Pazzi. If we take a view of the city from 
San Miniato about sunset, we shall sec the vast Val 
dArno bathed with mellow, golden light; a dreamy 
vapor softens the outlines of the distant Apennines ; the 
sparkling Arno may be traced throngh the green 
meadows far away to the westward, whilst immediately 
before us lies the city, with its countless towers, and 
_ spires, and domes, all glittering with the glory of the 
setting sun. Prominent among these latter are the dome 
of the cathedral and the Campanile, the former rising to 
a height of 387 feet, and the latter to a height of 292 
feet. It is to this magnificent cathedral that we shall 
confine ourselves for the present, for we are just in time 
to witness and to participate in the ceremonies of the 
fifth centenary of Donatello and the inauguration of the 
facade of the church, which was only unvailed and 
blessed on the 12th of May of the present year. 

The ‘“‘inanguration ” of the facade of the Cathedral of 
Santa Maria del Fiore (so called from the lily which 
figures in the arms of Florence), the most grandiose 
work commenced, continued and completed since the 
political renaissance of the country, is the triumphant 
realization of the desire of many centuries. To Florence 
this metropolitan church is not only the greatest temple 
erected by the faith and zeal of its former inhabitants, 


but it is, moreover, a page in its history recorded in 
marble. The transformation of the ancient Church of 
Santa Reparata into the present cathedral was the con- 
stant desire of those charged with this department of 
public works. Giovanni Villani relates that, during the 
year 1294, the Florentines decided ‘‘to renovate the 
chief church in Florence, to enlarge it, to build it all of 
maible and with carved figures.” The Guelphs were in 
the ascendency at the time, and the Ghibellines, with 
Dante Allighieri on their side, had been discomfited at 
Campaldino, and the victors devoted themselves to the 
extension of commerce, the encouragement of progress 
and the cultivation of the fine arts. 

It appears certain that the corner-stone of the reno- 
vated temple was laid in 1296, in the presence of Cardinal 
Pietro Valeriani, sent expressly for this occasion by Pope 
Boniface VIII., and of Bishop Francesco Monaldeschi. 
The models and designs for the renovation of the church 
were given by Arnolfo di Cambio, ‘‘capo maestro” of 
the “commmne,” and were returned to him with the in- 
junction to ‘(put all possible magnificence into his 
work.” For the first few years after the beginning of 
the work it was pushed forward with much vigor, a fund 
having been created to meet the necessary expenses, but 
the death of Arnolfo, in 1310, for a time suspended oper- 
ations. It was resumed and carried on expeditiously 
from 1318 to 1319, when it was again suspended, either 
for want of the necessary funds or because of the politi- 
cal troubles between the factions of the Blacks and the 
Whites, which in that year drenched the city with blood 
throngh the hostilities of two powerful families, the 
Cerchi and the Donati. In 1331 work was once more 
resumed, 

On April 12th, 1334, Giotto di Bondone da Vespignano 
was named master of the works upon the chureh, which 
was still ealled Santa Reparata. Giotto, who was born 
in 1265, was already sixty-nine vears of age when he as- 
sumed the task begun by Arnolfo. In July, 1334, ho 
laid the foundation of the Campanile, which was com- 
pleted after his death by Gaddi, But poor Giotto had 
not many vears left him to devote tc the great work 
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intrusted to him. 
In 1337, at the age 
of seventy-two, he 
passed away, and 
operations were 
again interrupted. 
Tn 1355, Francesca 
Talenti became 
the architect, and 
Arnolfo’s original 
conception was 
expanded, and the 
nave, with its spa- 
cious vaulting, as 
well as the choir- 
apse, were begun 
from Talenti’s de- 
signs. The ex- 
terior was, also, 
further ornament- 
ed in harmony 
with the original 
details. For some 
years following, 
the work dragged 
along so slowly 
that Talenti was 
replaced by Gio- 
vanni di Lappo 
Ghini. This was 
about 1363. The 
erection of this 
magnificent struc- 
ture dragged 
along for years 
under one archi- 
tect and then an- 
other, until it grew 
in proportions and 
in artistic won- 
ders. Marble and 
bronze and paint 
successively add- 
ed their beauties, 
until, in 1432, the 


old name of Santa Reparata gave way to the present 
name of Santa Maria del Fiore. 
Donatello appears for the first time upon the records of 
the church as being engaged upon the statue of King 
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SANTA MARIA DEL FIORE FROM THE BOBOLY GARDENS. 


ored by the Pope, the brother of 


David. In 1428, 
the work on the 
renovated temple 
having sufficiently 
advanced, the cen- 
tral tribune was 
dedicated to San 
Zanobi, bishop 
and patron of the 
city, and it was 
decided that his 
remains, found in 
1330, be placed in 
a tomb, to be exe- 
cuted by Lorenzo 
di Bartoluccio. 
The translation of 
the body of San 
Zanobi from the 
eatacomb where 
it was deposited 


_ in 1330, to Brunel- 


lesco’s new sub- 
terranean chapel, 
took place with 
great solemnity in 
May, 1439. It 
happened that in 
the same year 
Pope Eugenius 
IV. had called a 
Council in Flor- 
ence to consider 
the union of the 
Greek and Roman 
Churches, and, 


‘among those who 


attended this 
council, was John 
Paleologus, Em- 
peror of Con- 
stantinople. The 
ceremony of the 
translation was 
consequently hon- 


the Emperor, the 


In 1408 the name of | Fathers of the Council, the Patriarchs of Jerusalem and 


SHRINE OF ST. ZENOBIUS. 


of Grado, and by a large number of Greek and Latin 
bishops who were welcomed to Florence on this occasion. 
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Six bishops carried the casket containiug the remains, 
The bronze shrine in which they were then placed was 
tinished in 1441, and was the work of Lorenzo Ghiberti, 
and consists of three scenes in basso-rilievo. The 
centre one represents the raising from the dead of the 
child of a French lady, said to have been effected by 
the saint in a village of the Albizzi. Of those on each 
side, one represents the resurrection of a man crushed 
under a ear, and the other, a man carrying a relic to San 
Zanohi, sent by St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan. 

In August, 1417, attention was given to the cupola, 
and the plans called for were presented on the 12th of 
December ; there were sixteen. Preference was given to 
those of Filippo di Ser Brunellesco and Lorenzo Ghi- 
herti. It appears that another meeting to decide upon 
the plans was called in 1418, when the work was given to 
Brunelleseo, who, after a third submission of plans, was 
permitted to begin the work. In 1432, Brunellesco was 
authorized to prepare the designs for the lantern, and on 
the 30th of August, 1436, the cupola was finished and 
blessed by the Bishop of Fiesole. The first stone of the 
lantern was placed in 1445, but when the work was com- 
pleted to a goodly height, Brunellesco fell sick, and died 
on April 16th, 1446, in the sixty-ninth year of his age; 
ard asking it as a great favor, not only by word of 
mouth, but in his will, that no change whatsoever be 
made in his plans in the completion of the structure. 

On the 27th of, January, 1600, the lantern was struck 
ly lightning, wale was hurled down into the Via de 
Servi with such noise and sonfusion that the inhabitants 
thought the world had come to an end. It was replaced 
in 1602 on a larger scale by Bernardo Buontalenti. This 
dome is the largest in the world. The ascent is very 
interesting, as, besides the fine view afforded from the 
top, a very good idea of the construction may be ob- 
tained. After climbing 463 steps, the tourist, if at 
all venturesome, may go up 57 steps more to the cross 
on the summit. 

Let us say a word or two about the Campanile, that 
wonderful structure, which rises beside the cathedral 
and which forms such a harmonious ensemble with it. 
We have said that it was begun by Giotto on July 28th, 


1334, and that he died soon after, in 1836. Andrea Pisano | 


next took charge of the work, but it soon languished 
and finally ceased entirely, and it was not until 1351, 
when under the direction of Talenti, it was resumed and 
carried on in accordance with the original designs of 
Giotto. In 1887 it was under roof, and finally, in 1437, 
the great Campanile was completed. Besides the model 
of the Campanile, Giotto left the design of all the his- 
torical scenes in marble which adorn the lower part. 
Some of these sculptures are by Pisano, and five are by 
Lucea della Robbia. At the corners may be scen a num- 
ber of statues, the works of Nicolo d’ Arezzo, Andrea 
Pisano, and Lucea della Robbia. Three figures of the 
prophets, by Donatello, are on the side toward San 
Giovanni. 

The Campanile terminates with a terrace surrounded 
hy a marble parapet. On the last of the five stories into 
which it is divided by architectural lines there is a large, 
triformed window which is surmounted by a eusp and en- 
riched with beautiful tracery in the Italian Gothie style. 
The height of the Campanile is 292 feet. and it is re- 
garded as one of the finest works of its kind in existence. 
All the five stories of which it consists are beautifully 
and richly decorated with marble blocks of various 
colors. On the west side are four statues, the first three 
of which are by Donatello. They represent St. Mat- 
thew, David, the celebrated ‘‘Zuccone” or bald-head, and 
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Solomon. The fourth, Obadiah, is the work of Nanni di 
Bartolo (1420). On the side are Habakkuk, Abraham and 
Isaac, by Rosco and Donatello, and two patriarchs by 
Nicolo a’ Arezzo. On the north side are sibyls and pro- 
phets. Further down on the sides of the tower we come 
to the bassi- rilievi of Giotto, Piseno and Lucca della 
Robbia, representing the Seven Cardinal Virtues, the 
Seven Corporal Works of Mercy, the Seven Beatitudes and 
the Seven Sacraments. In the lower series is a curious 
representation of the development of the human race, 
from the Creation to the climax of Greek science. 
Among these may be seen the Creation of Eve, Adam and 
Eve at Work, Dwellers in Tents, Astronomers, a Rider, 
Weaving, Navigation, Agriculture, etc., while the liberal 


; arts are represented by figures of Phidias, Apelles, Dona- 


tus, Orpheus, Plato, Aristotle, Ptolemy, Euclid, and a 
musician. The ascent to the top of the Campanile is by 
414 steps, and the view obtained of the surrounding 
country, studded with beautiful villas, amply repays the 
tourist for his trouble. Here, too, may be seen the pil- 
lars on which, according to Giotto, it was proposed to 
raise a spire one hundred feet high, but the project was 
abandoned by Gaddi. So great an impression did the 
splendor of this Campanile produce upon the Emperor 
Charles V., that he declared that it Should be preserved 
under a covering of glass. 

The new facade of the Duomo, as has been already 
stated, was uncovered in May, 1887, a month that will be 
memorable in the history of beautiful Florence because 
of the celebrations which seemed to cluster around the 
crowning glory of Florentine art, namely, the commemo- 
ration of the fifth centenary of Donatello and the re-in- 
terment of Rossini, the well-known composer. The 
glory of Santa Maria del Fiore has occupied the Italian 
people for many months. After the lapse of five cen- 
turies, it was, indeed, a great event to have completed 
the noble design of Brunellesco. 

From the day of its foundation, at the close of che 
thirteenth century, this grand cathedral has had a special 
hold upon the people of Italy, and contributions for its 
completion have poured in from distant parts, and from 
all sorts and conditions of people. Far back, in the year 
1294, Arnolfo del Cambio, who superintended the work 
down to 1310, the time of his death, was authorized, as 
we have already seen, to make a design that would “ har- 
monize with the opinion of many wise men.” On a 
bright May morning only a few weeks ago, the people of 
Florence saw the fulfillment of this command. Three 
great curtains slowly slid down on their ropes, uncover- 
ing, strip by strip, the mass of delicately carved and in- 
laid marbles, the multitude of statues, the gold and the 
mosaics, until the whole magnificent work stood shining 
and shimmering in the sunlight. Whilst the richest and 
most delicately tinted marbles have been used, great care 
has been taken to keep the new work in harmony with 
the other walls of the cathedral. To insure this, it be- 


' came necessary to remove many of the old slabs of the 


intursiata, where the marble had been worn away by de- 
cay, or damaged by the influence of the weather. 1t can 
be judged by this partial renovation how admirable was 
the effect of the whole when the coverings were removed. 
There was exposed to the entlimsiastic and admiring 
masses the /rrara di poesia, a vast marble tracery of 
fruits, flowers, garlands. wreaths, mingled with lovely 
faces, the work of innumerable sculptors and artists, 
all of whom undertook it asa labor of love; many of 
them, like Settigagno, accepting only their daily ex 
penses. Nor was this disinterestedness limited to tho 
noble army of workmen. The beautiful, rich, variegated 
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marbles of Serravezza, Sienna and Prato were presented 
as a gift, and in many instances their transportation was 
paid. Florence had made every preparation for the great 
cccasion, and the City of the Lily was rendered still more 
attractive by the variety of costumes which may still be 
seen in the remote provinces. From the wooded glens 
of the Apennines, from the Alban hills and rugged Cala- 
lria, came pilgrims to gladden their hearts by the sight 
of the crowning glory of Florence, the completion of the 
Cathedral of Santa Maria del Fiore. 

But before we undertake to describe the grand re- 
joicings, which lasted some two weeks, let us inquire a 
little into the history of the fuceiatr. 

Arnolfo de Cambio, when renovating the old Church of 
Santa Reparata, doubtless intended to decorate it with 
a fagade of becoming architectural magnificence. <A 
rectangular fragment of a green-and-white marble in- 
crustation was found not long ago, and from it the 
modern architect was enabled to determine the character 
of Arnolfo’s work, and to complete it. A fucriata sub- 
sequent to Arnolfo'’s, and embellished with numerous 
statues, and erroneously attributed to Giotto, is min- 
utely described by Rondinelli. In 1588 this facade was 
removed with a view to replacing it with a new one, but 
the project was not carried out. The cathedral was thus 
left without a facade, and was then decorated with 
frescoes by way of supplying the defect. On April 22d, 
1860, Victor Emmanuel laid the foundation-stone of the 
new facade. It was blessed by the archbishop, and a 
vast concourse of people joined in the hymn of thanks- 
giving, but the work was not begun in earnest until the 
Fall of 1875. Emilio de Fabris became the architect, his 
designs having been accepted over those of thirty-three 
others. It is to be regretted that, like nearly all the 
architects of the Middle Ages, and of the great artists 
who have worked on Santa Maria del Fiore, he did not 
live to see the completion of his work. He labored with 
zeal and intelligence, and year after year the walls of the 
new fagade grew in proportions and in beauty. 

On December 28th, 1879, at the desire of the committee 
in charge, that portion of the work on the Via de Mar- 
telli which had been covered with exquisitely chiseled 
marble was exposed to view, with the models of the pro- 
jected statuary, and the delight of the Florentine authori- 
ties and of the people in general, was manifested in the 
praise bestowed upon architect and builder. In the fol- 
lowing year, Professor Augusto Conti had perfected his 
models for the sculptured decorations, statues and baas- 
reliefs, which were intrusted to competent hands. The 
uneovering of this section of the fagade created the 
createst eagerness to see the completion of the work, and 
great efforts were made to secure funds for its vigorous 
and uninterrupted prosecution. De Fabris was delighted 
with the success of the financial arrangements, and he 
redoubled his efforts with a will. He completed his de- 
signs to the most minute details, and wrote out full 
directions as to what he desired to have done. This was 
very fortunate, and was, perlaps, due to a presentiment 
that his end was not far off. Be it as it may, the unfortu- 
nate De Fabris died on June 28th, 1883, but not before 
the work had reached such a point as to preclude the 
necessity for designs from other architects, and thus rob 
him of the fame he had so justly carned. 

Before his death, De Fabris had sought the co-opera- 
tion of an artist possessed of heart and intelligence, and 
these qualities he found in Professor Luigi del Moro, to 
whom was now intrusted the prosecution of the work. 
On December 6th, 1883, the facade, now covered with 
marble up to the crowning-point, was exhibited to the 
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publie with solemn ceremonies in the presence of Prince 
Eugene di Savoja Carignano, President of the Deputa- 
tion, of all the ecclesiastical and civil authorities, and of 
the citizens in general. At a signal from the Prince, 
the vail dropped to the sound of martial musie. 

In 1885 the arehiteetnral work was completed. In 
August, 1886, the tabernacle and the central bass-reliefs 
were placed in position, and in October the mosaie of the 
lunette. The work was now entirely finished. The in- 
auguration, which it was intended to have celebrated that 
Autumn, was postponed until Spring, so as to join with 
it two other grand events which the people of that 
beautiful city were anxious to celebrate, and to which we 
shall refer further on. 

It is scarcely necessary to go into an architectural de- 
scription of the new fagade of Santa Maria del Fiore with 
the handsome illustration our artist has given us. We 
shall, therefore, confine ourselves to a brief reference to 
the decorations which Professor Augusto Conti, at the 
invitation of the architect De Fabris, executed in a sym- 
bolic manner, in accordance with the title of the church. 
Conti designed the fundamental theme of the sculptures 
as follows : The Old and the New Testament, the Church, 
Christian Civilization, Letters, the Fine Arts, the Useful 
Arts, tle Sciences, Italy, and especially Florence ; all 
were to do homage to the Mother of our Redeemer. This 
conception was approved by the Archbishop as to its 
religious aspects, and by Professor Nicolo Barabino with 
regard to the artistic. 

Prominent among the works of art, and in keeping 
with the name of the church, is a statue by Tito Sar- 
rocchi, of the Madonna, Regina Apostolorum, with the 
Infant Savionr, which may be seen in the tabernacle 
over the central door. The Twelve Apostles are dis- 
posed as follows: On the right of the Madonna, St. Peter, 
by Emilio Gallori ; on the left is St. John, by C. Trocehii ; 
then again, on the right, we find St. Bartholomew, by 
C. Fantacchiotti, and on the left St. James the Less, by A. 
Bortone; the other Apostles, by celebrated artists, follow 
in regular order. Directly under the tabernacle and still 
over the central door is a grand bass-relief, the work of 
Professor A. Passaglia, representing the Madonna as the 
Protectress of Christianity, the country and the people, 
surrounded by fignres recalling historical events; the 
Gonfaloniere, the Priors of the Florentine Republic who 
organized the Trustees of Santa Maria del Fiore; Pope 
Calixtus IIL, who preached the Crusade ; Christopher 
Columbus, who discovered America; St. Catharine of 
Sienna, who persuaded Gregory XT. to return to Rome 
and leave the See of Avignon ; Pius V., who formed the 
league against the Turks which resulted in the naval 
victory at Lepanto. Below these figures is an altar on 
which rests the Immaculate Lamb, and on each side of 
the altar are the figures of Queen Esther and the Prophet- 
ess Deborah. At the lower corners of the bass-relief are 
sculptured the figures of Jacob and Judah, from whose 
lineage, according to Scripture, came Jesus and Mary, 
Immediately outside of the triangular framework inclos- 
ing this scene there are three sculptures on one side and 
four on the other in, bass-relief, by Giovanni Giovanetti. 
representing the seven priests who sounded the trampct 
through Jericho, and which, according to Conti, are sym- 
bolical of the fervent prayer and faith of priests and 
people. On the final pinnacles of the two pilasters are 
the statues of Leo the Great by R. Romanelli and of 
Pope Gregory VII. by Fumagalli; the former dear to all 
Christians for having arrested Attila under the walls of 
Rome, and the other for his persevering and victorious 
defense of the liberty of the Church. The four statues 
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of Pope Calixtus I, Celestine I., St. Jerome and St. 
Bonaventure, on the corner columns of the pilasters, and 
sculptured by Dante Soldini, are expressive of the doc- 
trines of the Church in all times. 

Moses, David, Solomon and Isaiah, sculptured in bass- 
relief in four medallions, two on the right and two on the 
left, by Passaglia, represent the four principal prophets 
who foretold the birth of Mary. 

The mosaic of the lunette of the principal or central 
portal, and designed by Professor Nicolo Barabino, re- 
presents Our Saviour crowned King—Rexr Regum et Do- 
minus Dominantium—with the Madonna and St. John 
the Baptist, St. Ann, St. Lawrence, St. Mary Magdalene 


de Pazzi, St. Juliana Falconieri, and the Blessed 
Juliana de Cerchi, all protectors of Florence, and 
in the attitude of prayer. 

The half-figure in bass-relief in the architrave 
near the lunette represents St. Joseph, the spouse 
of Mary, and is the work of Passaglia, as are also 
those in the seven medallions in the archway re- 
presenting St. Andrew Corsini, the Blessed Hip- 
politus Galantica, St. Philip Benizzi, San Miniato, 
St. John Gualberto, St. Philip Neri and St. Rom- 
uold, all Florentines. 

On the summit of the pointed archway, over 
the side door on the right, is a statue of Aaron 
as High Priest, by G. B. Tassara. In the archway 
is a sculpture in bass - relief, Ecce Homo, by Pas- 
saglia. In the triangles on the front is a bass- 
relief with angels and the symbols of the Passion, 
by Giovanni Paganucci. In the tabernacle, on the 
pillars, are two statues, Adam and Eve, by Torelli. 
The lunette designed by Nicolo Barabino repre- 
sents the Triumph of Christianity, and portraits of 
the men most prominently associated with char- 
itable works in Florence may be recognized. 

The statue on the front of the left portal, by 
Tassara, represents Samuel, the ancestor of Mary. 
The Mater Dolorosa in the centre is by Gallori ; 
the Angels with flowers, in the triangles, are by 
Trocchi ; the statues of Abraham, Sarah and Isaac, 
symbolizing obedience and sacrifice, were modeled 
by Cecioni; the mosaic in the lunette of this 
portal, and designed by Barabino, represents the 
triumph of faith and the sanctification of labor, 
and other figures representing the mechanical and 
the fine arts. A prominent figure at the extreme 
right of the building, and nearly over the side 
door, is that of Cardinal Valeriani, who blessed 
the first foundations of the Duomo on September 
8th, 1296. Near it are the statues of Bishop Agos- 
tino Tinacci, who blessed the first pilaster on July 
5th, 1357; Pope Eugenius IV., who blessed the 
Duomo, in which he held the Ecumenical Coun- 
cil of Florence, whence emanated the decree for 
the union of the Greek and Latin Churches, on 
July 6th, 1439; and St. Anthony, Archbishop of 
Florence, who blessed the facade about the year 
1446. In the fourteen apartments of the upper 
zone are figures in bass-relief by Cimabue, Fra 
Angelico, Andrea del Sarto, Fra Bartolomeo, Ra- 
phael, Leonardo da Vinci, Francia, Andrea Pisano, 
Mino da Fiesole, Orgagna, Lucca della Robbia, 
Donatello, Michael Angelo and Civitali. On the 
architrave of the main door are the arms of Pope 
Pius IX., who gave 3,000 lire and a valuable mo- 
saic, which was sold for the benefit of the church, 
and made in all 12,666 lire (or $2,533). The bronze 
doors were designed by Luigi del Moro. 

It would be useless for us to attempt to describe every 
work of art to be found on this marvelously beautiful 
facade, or to do justice to the merits of the master minds 
whose genius and generous impulses found expression in 
the mighty work they undertook. 

Religion, patriotism, genius and generosity all com- 
bined to perfect plans conceived and designed two hun- 
dred years before the discovery of America by Columbus, 
and only completed toward the close of this glorious 
nineteenth century.- It-is-no wonder,’ then, that Flo- 
rence was. beside itself with joy when this work of cen- 
turies was ready to be unvailed. No wonder they were 
anxious to associate with their celebration of this event 
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the translation of the remains of Rossini and the fifth 
centenary of Donatello. Happy is it for a nation when 
its peoples possess a heart which beats quicker at sight 
of the trophies and triumphs, not of war, but of peace. 

The celebration was, to the American mind, a singular 
combination ; the unvailing of the facade, the fifth cen- 
tenary of Donatello, a grand historical procession and 
ball, and a reproduction of a XIVth-century tournament, 
varied by such XIXth-century features as bicycle races, 
stenographic meetings and hygienic congresses. 

The Committee of Arrangements had decided that the 
procession should represent the reception by the au- 
thorities of the Commonwealth of Amadeus VI. of Savoy, 
who visited Florence in 1367, on his way back 
from the East, after defeating the Bulgarians and 
reinstating John Palreologus in Constantinople. 
The part of Amadeus VI., the ‘‘ Green Count,” was 
offered to one of the princes of the blood. The 
maguificent pageant will remain in the minds of 
the Florentine people, despite the little historical 
blunders noticeable here and there. But it was 
not, after all, a mere splendid masquerade, for it 
contained an element of reality, of spontaneity, 
which gave it a power over the imagination which 
the most successful dramatic display would fail to 
awaken. Looking down the lists of the guilds, of 
the town authorities ‘and even of those of some 
of the invited guests at the grand ball), one had, in 
seeing the names of the Strozzi, Pucci, Ridolfi, 
Pazzi, Altoviti, etc., the sense that these might 
really be genuine Florentine merchants and nobles 
who stood on the dais before the Palace of the 
Signoria, and were marshaled in the great square, 

a brilliant mass of colors, with their horsemen in 
mail, their trumpeters and heralds, and thus they 
marched along, standards waving and _piccoli 
shrieking, under the windows of old houses, hung, -- 
as of yore, with banners and garlands and bro- 
cades. This strange effect, almost dreamlike and 
magical, because of its curious mixture of reality 
and ficticn, was even greater when the scene was 
taken in detail. 

The Captain of the Light Horse of the Common- 
wealth was a Strozzi. The Gonfaloniere bore the 
same name as the great historian, Francesco Guic- 
ciardini. The Captain of the People was a de- 
scendant of that Caponi who said to Charles VIII., 
“Tf you sound your trumpets, we shall ring our 
bells.” The Podesta, chosen now as then among 
foreigners and riding in cloth-of-gold, with his 
page and his shield- bearer by his side, was the 
representative of that family of Carraras of Padua 
whom the Venetians did to death. The three 
splendid horsemen, two in armor, with high - fig- 
ured crests like those of the Scaligire at Verona, 
and one in a rose-colored cloak embroidered with 
heraldic devices, and rose-colored shovel-hat sur- 
rounded by a coronet, were three Gherardescas, 
whose prototypes, three brothers like themselves, 
could not have looked grander at the real coming 
of Amadeus VI., five hundred years ago. Again, 
one of the most striking figures of the pageant, 
who looked, in his exquisite dress, like one of the 
beautiful young villains — half Prince Charming, 
half Bluebeard — of Matarano’s Chronicles, was 
Prince Belgiojoso d’ Este, in the character o!2 his 
ancestor, Alberigo da Barbiano. 

The procession showed to great advantage on 
May 17th, the last day of the. festivities, at the 


Torneo or Tournament at the Porta alla Croce, when 
youth and beauty contemplated deeds of valor with all 
the interest and delight which it did centuries ago. 

At the grand ball in the Palazzo Vecchio were gath- 
ered representatives of ull the guilds, the Knights of the 
“Conte Verde” and the members of the Signoria, to- 
gether with an immense concourse of ladies in costumes 
of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The vast Sala 
dei Cinque Cento was a perfect fairy scene, carrying the 
beholder back to the days when knights 


—‘ rode in golden armor like the sun, 
And in their helm a triple plume did spring 
Spangled with diamonds dancing in the air.” 
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THE VENTURESOME., 


‘Twas ONE of the blossums of Paradiso 
That smiled on a mountain’s brink, 

And lit with the lure of an angel’s eyes 

The quaking path in the empty skies 
Where the wild goats pause and shrink, 


There came a maiden out of her bower; 
Oh, but her eyes were bright! 

She hath fixed their gaze on the innocent flower, 

And her peace is fled in a single hour 
For the wish of a new delight. 


“Tis the fairest flower I have seen,” she cried, 
“Though many a flower be fair; 

What matter though mother and father would chide ? 

The old are dull, and the path is wide. 


How sweet it would show in my hair?” 


It beckons her on with a strange delight, 
For its petals are white as snow, 

She reaches io it with a blinded sight: 

It smiles, as of old, on the perilous height-— 
She lies in the vale below. 


THE MODEL MILLIONAIRE. 


Uxuess one is wealthy, there is no good in being a | 


charming fellow. Romance is the privilege of the rich, 
not the profession of the unemployed. The poor should 
be practical and prosaic. It is better to have a perma- 
nent income than to be fascinating. These are the great 
truths of modern life which Hughie Erskine never real- 
ized. Poor Hughie ! 
was not of much importance. He never said either a 
brilliant or an ill-natured thiug in his life. But, then, he 
was wonderfully good-looking, with his crisp, brown 
hair, his clear-cut profile, and his gray eyes. He was as 
popular with men as he was with women, and he had 
every accomplishment except that of making money. 
His father had bequeathed him his cavalry sword, and 
a‘ History of the Peninsular War,” in fifteen volumes. 
Hughie hung the first over his looking-glass, put the 
second on a shelf between Ruff's Guide and Baily’s Maga- 
zine, and lived on two hundred a year that an old aunt 
allowed him. He had tried everything. He had gone on 
the Stock Exchange for six months ; but what was a but- 
tertly to do among bulls and bears? He had been a tea 
merchant for a little longer, but had soon tired of pekoe 
and souchong. Then he had tried selling dry sherry. 
That did not answer. Ultimately he beeame nothing, a 
delightful, ineffectual young man with a perfect profile 
and no profession. 

To make matters worse, he was in love. The girl he 
loved was Laura Merton, the daughter of a retired 
colonel, who had lost his temper and his digestion in 
India, and had never found either of them again. Laura 
adored him, and he was ready to kiss her shoestrings. 
They were the handsomest couple in London, and had 
not a pennypiece between them. The colonel was very 
fond of Hughie, but would not hear of any engagement. 

“Come to me, my boy, when you have got ten thon- 
sand pounds of your own, and we will see about it,” he 
used to say; and Hughie looked very glum on those 
days, and had to go to Laura for consolation. 

One morning, as he was on his way to Holland Park, 
where the Mertons lived, he dropped in to see a great 
friend of his, Alan Trevor. Trevor was a painter. In- 
deed, few people escape that nowadays. But he was also 
an artist, and artists are rather rare. Personally. he was 
w strange, rough fellow, with a freckled face and red hair. 


| looks ! 
Intellectually, we must admit, he © 


' proaches the dignity of manual labor. 


However, when he took up the brush he was a real mas- 
ter, and his pictures were eagerly sought after. He had 
been very much attracted by Hughie at first, it must be 
acknowledged, entirely on account of his good looks. 
“The only people a painter should know,” he used to 
say, ‘are people who are /ele and beautiful, people who 
are an artistic pleasure to look at and an intellectual re- 
pose to talk to. Dandies and darlings rule the world.” 
However, after he got to know Hughie better, he liked 
him quite as much for his bright, buoyant spirits and his 
generous, reckless nature, and had given him the perma- 
nent entrée to his studio. 

When Hughie came in he found Trevor putting the 
finishing touches to a wonderful life-size picture of a 
beggar-man. The beggar himself was standing on a 
raised platform in a corner of the studio. He was a 
wizened old man, with a face like wrinkled parchment, 
and a most piteous expression. Over his shoulders was 
flung a coarse brown cloak, all tears and tatters; his 
thick boots were patched and cobbled, and with one 
hand he leant on a rough stick, while with the other he 


| held out his battered hat for alms. 


‘What an amazing model !” whispered Hughie, as he 


| shook hands with his friend. 


‘‘An amazing model ?” shouted Trevor, at the top of 
his voice ; ‘I should think so! Such beggars as he are 
not to be met with every day. A tronvaille, mon cher; a 
living Velasquez! My stars! what an etching Rem- 
brandt would have made of him !” 

“Poor old chap!’ said Hughie ; ‘‘ how miserable he 
But I suppose, to you painters, his face is his 
fortune ?” 

“Certainly,” replied Trevor ; “you don’t want a beg- 
gar to look happy, do you ?” 

“How much does a model get for sitting ?” asked 
Hughie, as he found himself a comfortable seat on the 
divan. 

“A shilling an hour.” 

‘And how much do you get for vour picture, Alan ?” 

“Oh, for this I get a thousand.” 

“Pounds ?” 

**Guinens. 
guineas.” 

“Well, I think the model should have a percentage,” 
said Hughie, laughing; ‘they work as hard as you 
do, Alan.” 

‘‘Nonsense, nonsense! Why, look at the trouble of 
laying on the paint alone, and standing all day long at 
one’s easel! It’s all very well, Hughie, for you to talk, 
but I assure you that there are moments when Art ap- 
But you mustn't 
Smoke a cigarette and keep 


Painters, poets and physicians always get 


chatter; I’m very busy. 
quiet.” 

After some time the servant came in, and told Trevor 
that the framemaker wanted to speak to him. 

“Don’t run away, Hughie,” he said, as he went out, 
“*T will be back in &® moment.” 

The old beggar-man took advantage of Trevor's ab- 
sence to rest fora moment on a wooden bench that was 
behind him. He looked so forlorn and wretched that 
Hughie could not help pitying him, and he felt. in his 
pockets to see what money he had. All he could find. 
was a suvereign and some coppers. 

“ Poor old fellow,” he thought to himself, ‘he want: 
it more than I do, but it means no hansoms for a fort- 
night ;” and he walked across the studio and slipped‘ he 
sovereign into the beggar’s hand. 

The old man started, and a faint smile flitted across his 
withered .ips. 
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“‘Thank you, sir,” he said, in a foreign accent. | 

Then Trevor arrived, and Hughie took his leave, blush- | 
ing a little at what he had done. He spent the day with 
Laura, got a charming scolding for his extravagance, and 
had to walk home. 

That night he strulled into the Palette Club about 
eleven o'clock, and found Trevor sitting by himself in 
the smoking-room drinking hock and seltzer. 

“Well, Alao, did you get the picture finished all 
rizht ?’ he said, as he lit his cigarette. 

‘* Finished and framed, my boy! answered Trevor ; - 
“and, by-the-by, you have made va conquest. That old , 
model you saw is quite devoted to you. TI had to tell | 
him all about you—who you are, where you live, what 
your income is, what prospects you have bs 

“My dear Alan,” cried Hughie, ‘I shall probably | 
tind him waiting for me when I go home. But of course 
you are only joking. Poor old beggar! I wish I could 
lo something for him. I think it is dreadful that any 
one should be so miserable. I have got heaps of old 
clothes at home—dv you think he would care for any of 
them ? Why, his rags were falling to bits.” 

‘But he looks splendid in them,” said Trevor. ‘TI 
wouldn’t paint him in a frock coat for anything. What 
you call rags I call romance. What seems poverty to 
von is picturesqueness tome. However, I'll tell him of 
your offer.” 

“Alan,” said Hughie, seriously, ‘‘you painters are a 
heartless lot.” 

«An artist's heart is his head,” replied Trevor ; ‘‘ and, 
besides, our business is to realize the world as we see it, , 
not to reform it as we know it. A chacun son metier, | 
And now tell me how Laura is. The old model was quite 
interested in her.” 

“You don’t mean to say you talked to him about 
lor 2” said Hughie. 

“Certainly Idid. He knows all about the relentless 
e lonel, the lovely damsel and the ten thousand pounds.” 

“You told that old beggar all my private affairs 2” 
cried Hughie, looking very red and angry. 

‘‘My dear boy,” said Trevor, smiling, ‘‘ that old beg- , 
«ar, ag you call him, is one of the richest men in Europe. | 
He could buy all London to-morrow without overdraw- 
in his account. He has a honse in every capital, dines 
off gold plates, and can prevent Russia going to war 
when he chooses.” 

“What on earth do you mean ?” exclaimed Hughie. 

“What I say,” said Trevor. . *‘'‘The old man you saw 
to-day was Baron Hausberg.- He is a great friend of 
mine, buys all my pictures and that sort of thing, and 
gave me a commission a month ago to paint him as a 
beggar. Que vowez-vous? La fantaisie dun million- 
nure! And I must say he made a magniticent figure in 
his rags, or, perhaps, I should say in my rags ; they are 
an old suit I got in Spain.” 

‘‘Baron Hausberg !” cried Hughie. ‘‘Good heavens! , 
I gave him a sovereign ! and he sank into an armchair 
the picture of dismay. 

**Gave hima sovereign !" shouted Trevor, and he burst ; 
into a roar of laughter. ‘‘ My dear boy, you'll never see 
it again, Sua affuire c'est Carqent des autres.” 

“T think you might have tuld me, Alan,” said Hughie, 
sulkily, ‘‘and not let me make snch a fool of myself.” | 

“Well, to begin with, Hughie,” said Trevor, ‘it never | 
entered my mind that you went about distributing alms 
in that reckless way. I can understand your kissing a | 
pretty model, but your giving a sovereign to an ugly one | 
—by Jove, no! Besides, the fact is that I really was not | 
at home to-day to any one ;eand when you came in I did | 


‘intended should be the case. 
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not know whether Hausberg would like his name men- 
tioned. You know he wasn’t in full dress.” 

“What a duffer he must think me!” said Hughie. 

“Not at all. He was in the highest spirits after you 
left ; kept chuckling to himself and rubbing his old 
wrinkled hands together. I couldn't make out why he 
was so interested to know all about you ; but I sec it all 
now. He’ll invest your sovereign for you, Hughie, pay 
you the interest every six months, and have a capital 
story to tell after dinner.” 

“Tam an unlucky devil,” growled Hughie. ‘The 
best thing I can do is to go to bed ; and, my dear Alan, 
you mustn't tell any one. I shouldn't dare show my face 
in the Row.” 

‘‘Nonsense! It reflects the highest credit on your 
philanthropic spirit, Hughie and—don’t run away. Have 
another cigarette, and you can talk about Laura as much 
as you like.” 

However, Hughie wouldn’t stop, but walked home, 
feeling very unhappy, and leaving Alan Trevor in fits of 
langhter. 

The next morning, as he was at breakfast, the servant 
brought him up a card, on which was written, ‘Mon 
sieur Gustave Naudin, dela part de M. le Baron Haus- 
berg.” ‘‘I suppose he has come for an apology,” said 
Hughie to himself ; and he told the servant to show the 
visitor up. P 

An old gentleman with gold spectacles and gray hair 
came into the room, and said, in a slight French ac- 
cent, ‘‘Have I the honor of addressiug Monsieur Hugh 
Erskine ?” 

Hughie bowed. . 

“T have come from Baron Hausberg,” he continued. 
“The Baron a 

“T beg, sir, that you will offer him my sincere apolo- 
gies,” said Hughie. 

“The Baron,” said the old gentleman, with a smile, 
“has commissioned me to bring you this letter ;” and he 
handed Hughie a sealed enevelope. 

On the outside was written, ‘‘A wedding-present to 
Hugh Erskine and Laura Merton, from an old begyar,” 
and inside was a check for ten thousand pounds. 

When they were married Alan Trevor was the best 
man, and the Baron made a speech at the wedding- 
break fast. 

**Millionaire models,” said Alan, ‘tare rare enough : 
but, by Jove, model millionaires are rarer still!" 


How Dvetine was STopreD IN THE SWEDISH ARMY.— 
Soon after Gustavus Adolphus had issued a decree for- 


| bidding dueling in the Swedish army, two of his general 


officers (relates Mr. William Douglas) quarreled, and re- 
solved to settle the matter by a reference to arms. 
Knowing, however, that Gustavus was not a man to be 
trifled with, they went to the king and asked permission 
to fight. Gustavus not only granted permission, but 
said he himself would be present at the encounter. He 
attended, accompanied by tho provost-marshal; and, 


‘ when all was ready, the king told them to begin, and to 
' “fight until one man dies.” 


He at the same time or- 
dered the provost-marshal that the moment one was 


| killed the survivor was to be beheaded, an order which 


brought the pair of them to their senses, as the king had 
No more dueling took 
in the Swedish army. 

He that uses many words for the explaining of any 
subject doth, like the cuttlefish, hide himself for the 
most_part in his own ink. 
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THE TENANT OF A NIGHT. 
: By H. E. Armsrrona. 


Ow a cross street in Upper New York there 
stands an untenanted house that was lately the 
repository of a strange tale of broken lives and 
penitence. A hulk in mid-ocean is not a for- 
lorner sight than this vacant dwelling. Silence E 
and dilapidation are now its tenants. Built of 
wood, and of a cottage style of architecture, it 
stards back from the street in a plot of ground 
ample enough for Jawn and garden. Shutters, 
of a faded green, hide the windows, and grass 
grows rankly over -the doorstep and obliterates 
the beds and walks. ' 

Policeman Barwise aided in bringing to light 
the secret of the house. One man alone opened ; 
its door for ten years. He appeared after dark every 
New Year’s Eve, went into the house, and remained 
shut up until morning. Then he came out, locked 
the door, and disappeared for the space of a year. 

‘‘Ten years ago lI first noticed the man,” said portly 
Barwise, in language which the writer has amended. 
««The house had tken been vacant about two years, and 
was formerly occupied by a young journalist and his 
wife, who kept the walks in trim order, trained vines up 
the posts of the piazza, and nursed in the beds a fragrant 
colony cf roses, pinks and geraniums. Little madame 
was out every morning, in season, to sprinkle them with 
her watering-pot, and, in the evening, the tones of a 
piano, blended with a silvery voice, stole upon the air. 
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THE TENANT OF A NIGHT.—‘‘ THERE AT THE TABLE, BOWED OVER, 

AND WITH THAT GHASTLY LIMPNESS OF BODY WHICH SEEMS TO 
SHRINK INWARD FROM THE CLOTHING OF DEAD PERSONS, SAT 
A FORM THAT THERE WAS NO MISTAKING.” 


Why they gave up the house I never knew. Perhaps 
the journalist was made an editor-in-chief, and moved 
into quarters in keeping with his elevation. For two 
years I never saw a soul enter the house. 

“But one Winter evening—it was New Year’s Eve, 
when the snow carpeted the lawn and was banked against 
the piazza—an express-wagon stopped before the gate. A 
man was waiting on the sidewalk. Under his directions, 
some pieces of furniture and a large covered picture wero 
carried into the house. I said to myself, ‘ Now the house 
will be opened, and it will seem like a human dwell- 
ing, with the sound of voices and the ring of laughter.’ 
But I was mistaken. When I returned to my beat the 
next morning I saw a gentleman come out of the front 
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door, lock it and walk away with his eyes bent on the 
ground. He was dressed neatly, and, both in face and 
stature, was a strikingly handsome man. But there was 
a cold and stern melancholy in the expression of his 
bearded face that repelled you while you gazed. I ex- 
pected to see him return again that day or the next, but 
weeks and months slipped away without his appearance, 
and there was no change in the abandoned house. 
“Spring and Summer came, and the weeds ran riot 
round the porch. No sign of ‘House to Let’ was dis- 
played on the premises, and nobody came to inspect 
them. 


was pushed open. A man was passing through. I hur- 
ried after him, and laid my hand on his shoulder. He 
was clad in a long overcoat with a fur collar. ‘What are 
you doing here ?’? I asked. The man turned on his heel, 
and looked into my eyes. There was no mistaking that 
cleanly chiseled face, with its black beard and stern ex- 
pression. It was the gentleman who had arrived a year 
ago and left as suddenly. ‘Iam the tenant,’ he said, in 
deep tones. ‘See, here are the keys. Never disturb me 
again.’ I dropped my hand and allowed him to pass 
into the house. No living man, it seemed to me, could 
resist or oppose the spell of that set and gloomy gaze. 

‘“The next morning, soon after sunrise, his form ap- 
peared in the doorway. He locked up the house, sand 
came with measured step down the snow-buried walk. 
His face positively frightened me. No sheet was ever 
whiter, and its contrast with his raven beard made it re- 
semble bhe face of a dead man. The eyes seemed to be of 
unfathomable depth, and were filled with the strain of a 
silent agony. Catching sight of me, his hand went into 
his pocket, and, drawing from it a large gold-piece, he 
said, ‘ Oflicer, no one is to set foot in this inclosure; 
keep it sacred as the grave, and I will reward you.’ 

“When he had passed out of my bewildered sight, I 
remembered that his visit had been made on New Year’s 
Eve. This time I did not deceive myself. He was to 
return only at the end of the year. 

“The house had always seemed to wear a smile when 
the gay young couple were master and mistress, but now 
it had to me the look of a haunted place. After dark, 
when the wind was rising and the street was lonely, I 
approached the gate with a superstitious feeling. I pic- 


tured the spirit of the cold and handsome stranger wan-. 
dering from room to room, and peering through the | 


broken shutters. The touch of his hand and the fixity 
of his gaze on any corner would not have startled me, 


and yet I was sure that he would return only on the eve j 


of the new veer. True to his habit, he always appeared. 
Curiosity drew me to the place at his honr of seven, 
and for nine successive years he never failed to come. 
The next morning something besides curiosity attracted 
me, for he never failed to give me a twenty-dollar gold- 
pivee and ao curt ‘Thank you.’ The face was ever the 
same, except that streaks of gray were creeping into the 
sweeping black beard. Such a waxen face, such strained 
and hollow eyes! I kept my own counsel ; it was twenty 
dollars a year to me, and what poor man is loath to begin 
the year with such a gift! 

“The tenth New Year’s Hve I shall never forget. Na- 
ture could not have worn a more sombre and depressing 
livery. The snow lay incrusted on the ground, and the 
sky was leaden and cold. As darkness, like a shutting 
door, fell from the sky, a stinging wind sprang up and 
wailed through the wires overhead and shrieked along 
the housetops. 

** Punctually at seven o’clock came the stranger up the 


THE TENANT UF A 


One snowy Winter night, while I paced my beat | 
with silent footsteps, the gate of the garden creaked and | 


NIGHT. 


street, bending his head tu the blast and holding his cvat 
to his breast. His step had grown weaker ; the sturdy, 
measured swing was gone. He saw me as he reached the 
gate, and I got a glimpse of his face. The skin was 
drawn tightly over the bones, and the eyes were the eyes 
of a tortured saint. ‘My God, sir! I cried, ‘are you 
ill? ‘Officer,’ he said, in broken tones, ‘the mind is 
killing the body. I shall never return again.’ I knew 
afterward what he meant. As the gate clanged behind 
him, he stopped and faced me. ‘Have you a family, 
officer ?’ he asked. ‘I have a wife and two little children,’ 
T replied. ‘And you are happy ? he asked. ‘Thank God, 
sir,’ I said, ‘we are as happy as the day is long.’ ‘May 
God in His mercy keep you so. Take this for your 
family, and love your wife and children.’ His voice fal- 
tered and a tear broke down his cheek. He put into my 
hand a bill of one hundred dollars, and turned toward the 
house. ‘Can I help you, sir, in any way ?’I called after 
him. But he merely waved his hand in refusal. I stood 
motionless until the door closed behind him. The next 
morning, from motives of delicacy, I was not in the 
neighborhood about the time he was accustomed to 
leave. The poor gentleman's sad face filled my mi. 
for several days while pacing my beat. 

“Tt may have been the sixth day, about four o'clock in 
the afternoon, when a cab was driven rapidly.up the 
street, and stopped before the gate. A gentleman with 
the appearance of a lawyer got out, laboring under ex- 
citement. ‘Officer,’ he exclaimed, ‘I shall need your 
assistance.’ ‘I have orders from the tenant,’I said, ‘to 
allow nobody to enter these grounds.’ 

“Seeing how resolute I was, he pulled a letter im- 
patiently from his pocket, and gave it to me to peruse 
It ran: 

“Sr. Lovis, December 28th, 1524, 
“© CopLgy Bunton, Esq., Adorney-at-Lamn, Nassau St, Nevo York s 

“*On the 7th of January get the keys of No. —, Street 
from J. D, Follmer, agent, and open the house, You will find me 
there. Victor Larme.’” 


«This letter,’ said the lawyer, very much agitated, 
‘arrived during my absence in Europe. I read it to-day 
for the first time. When did you last see the tenant 2 
‘On New Year’s Eve,’ I answered. ‘Did you see him 
leave the house ? questioned the lawyer. ‘No, sir,’ I 
said ; ‘but when he came he remarked that he would 
not return again.’ ‘Yes, it's as I feared,’ muttered 
Mr. Copley Burton. 

‘“Well, we entered that house. The hall was bare, 
the stairs were uncarpeted, the front room unfurnished, 
and the paper was falling from the walls. Our entrance 
seared a gray rat into the wainscoting. The flooring 
ereaked beneath our footsteps, and their echo shook fear 
into our hearts. I have witnessed all kinds of horror in 
my twenty years on the force, and have known fear in a 
hundred perilous places, but never before did such cold- 
ness strike my heart or such trombling seize my nerves, 
‘I fear we are goi1g to sce some horrible sight,’ said the 
lawyer, as he paused at the door of the back room, which 
was closed. 

‘A sort of professional calmness came over me, and I 
pushed the door open. A strong smell of gas swept past 
us. The jets in the chandelier were all burning brightly, 
indeed, were flaring high. Mr. Burton clutched my arm, 
and I caught him by the shoulder to steady myself, for 
there at the table, bowed over, inert, and with that 
ghastly limpness of body which seems to shrink inward 
from the clothing of dead persons, sat a form, with its 
back toward us, that there was no mistaking. 

** But what fixed our gaze the next moment, and sealed 
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on our lips the exclamations of horror about to burst 
from them, was a picture that hung above the mantel- 
piece. It represented a woman ideally beautiful. She 
was of Southern blood, with the freshness of color that 
is usually seen only in Northern latitudes.. Young, 
buoyant, irrepressibly mirthful. She was leaning over 
the back of a garden seat in a pose that half revealed a 
bosom of snow. Her hair was a coal-black, and fell in 
disorder over her shoulders as though she had let it 
down in sport. Her eyes had that divine color, rare in 
brunettes except those of Irish - Spanish ancestry —a 
roguishly alluring blue. Her nose was just rounded 
enough to be purely feminine, and some little pearls of 
teeth peeped out from a sensitive mouth wreathed in 
smiles. Her arms were bare and dimpled at the elbow, 
and a dress of soft material clung closely to her form, 
and brought into relief its curves and fullness. The 
whole impression was a lovely thing that must conquer 
all hearts and that could never fade or die. There she 
was, with her fun-rioting eyes and sunny mouth looking 
down at the stone-dead figure at the table. When our 
senses were released from the first spell of that bewiteh- 
ing face we realized that the frame was draped in black. 

“The room was furnished with mcarpet, a single table 
andachair. Except the picture there was no adornment 
of any kind. Nor was there sign of fire in the grate; 
the only tempering of the sharp cold came from the 
flaring gaslights. We raised the figure at the table. It 
was still warm, but life was certainly extinct. The hands 
and features were wasted, but on the wan face, furrowed 
with lines of pain, was an expression of eternal rest. 
‘What is there to shed light on this mystery ?’ spoke the 
lawyer, and his eves were turned to the Joyons beauty in 
the picture. ‘This may give us a clew,’ I said, pointing 
to an envelope and an opened bottle of ink. The en- 
velope was addressed to —‘C. Burton, Esq, or To the 
Authorities.’ 

“And my séory may be concluded,” said Policeman 
Barwise, grave with the memory of the melancholy affair, 
‘“with a copy of the writing. It is brief, and runs thus : 


"¢Tf allowing myself to die without food or medieal care is 
suicide, then am I a suicide. For you, Burton, my old friend, 
and for the authorities, I set down tersely the facts of my case, 
The young girl in the picture was Mario Orelle, of Louisiana. 
She died thirteen years ago, and I, who treasured tho light of her 
eyes and loved the air and the place where her preseneo had been, 
wits indireetly responsible for her death, The vulture of grief 
has torn ny mind and nerves to pieces sinee then, but the punish- 
ment has been just, Living in the same parish with her and with 
me was a young artist, Cliarles Duhamel It was ho who painted 
the picture that hangs in frout of me. His heart and soul vivifled 
his skill, Until Thad killed him I never knew how unalterably 
Marie was attached to him. That happened thirteen years ago, 
She was so sweet and pravious a creature, Without one touch of 
eoquetry, that all the world foved her, At a ball one night on 
Colonel Lamberts plantation Duhamel was marked by Mario's 
preference. His was a fine, lightsome spirit, similar to hers, A 
rude word addressed to her ina moment of pique exiled me from 
hor presenee. And if a cloud rested on her pleasure that night, 
it was the recollection that a friend's voice had wounded her. 
Duhamel hal noted my demeanor and overheard the words I 
used. When he had escorted Marie to her carriage he took me to 
task. A quarrel ensued. In the early morning light he lay dead 
on the river-bank. a vietimn of the code. Mutual friends witnessed 
the affair. The same day [learned that Marie and Charles had 
plighted their troth tho night before. She drooped from that time 
like a broken-stemmed lily, and as her strength failed my agony 
intensified. Ina fit af jealousy I had shattured the lamp of three 
lives. Within tho year sho was laid in her grave. I bought Du- 
hamel’s masterpiece at a sale of his family effects. I wanted no 
eye to look on those features but my own, and resolved to do 
penance until God should take my breath away. So it came to 
pass that Z rented this vacant Louse during my );.udecings. 


It wore an air of home joys that accused mo, as I stood in 
the strect, of the crime I had done and the wreck I had mado. I 
hung my picture in this room, gavo it a setting of crape, and 
formed the resolution, which might seem insane to some, to visit 
the place once a year, on New Year's Eve, and pass a night in 
looking on the features that my hand had blighted for ever. I 
knew it would bea night of agony and whitening hairs, the eulmi- 
nation of a year of racking remorse, The rest of my days I plunged 
into business occupations in California. Under the strain of work 
and grief my health gradually gave way. It seemed fitting that 
the last hours of penitenee should ebb away in this room and in 
her presence. At St. Louis I wrote a letter to my old friend, 
Copley Burton, who, I knew, was on his way home from Europe, 
and asked him to meet me here on January tho 7th, He will make 
arrangements for my funeral, and take charge of my affairs. Leame 
here without food, purposing to let the lamp of life slowly flieker 
out. It is now the night of January the Sth that I write these 
words, and the picture of Marie, youthful, laughing, innocent, 
grows dim to my sight. Have I atoned fur my fault ? God alone 
is the judge, and may He have mercy on my soul, These last 
days have been days of peace, and in my dreaming moments I 
have fancied the spirit of Marie pitying my contrite heart and 
leading ine to final rest. The lamp is nearly out, 
“*Viervor LARME,’”’ 


The last words were written very feebly. 


THE SILVER CUP. 


Og, rare and quaint the shape it wears, 
Strange tracings round it twine; 
Arelie bright of bygone years, 
This silver cup of mine! 
I think how many a gallant here 
Pledged eyes long dead and dim, 
How many a eareless cavalier 
Laughed gayly o'er the brim; 
And, as I drain this wine to thee, 
A dream my heart steals o'er, 
And every beauteous face I see 
This cup has pledged of yore. 
Bright eyes Jong dead again are bright, 
Soft glunces round me fall; 
O love, fear not; I pledge to-night 
The fairest eyes of all! 


Oh, kiss the cup and pledge me, dear! 
No time our hearts can sever; 

Life’s wine grows old, and lips turn cold. 
But love shall live for ever, 


LA FONTAINE'S FABLES. 


By Axtuur TILLEY. 


Tue interesting, if somewhat childish, game in which 
several of our leading statesmen, men of Ictters, warriors, 
and sehoolmasters receutly took part, under the auspices 
of a London journal, revealed, at any rate, one thing: that 
our knowledge of the literature of other modern nations 
is extremely feeble and fragmentary. One conspicuous 
absentee from the great majority of these lists—I do not, 
indeed, recollect having seen his name at all—was La 
Fontaine. He is, in fact, a notable instance of how en- 
tirely, in our estimate of a foreign writer, we are wont to 
leave out of consideration the verdict of his own country- 
men. Our fathers and mothers, perhaps more especially 
our mothers, had a considerable regard for La Fontaine ; 
they read him and knew him by heart ; and even we of 
this generation were probably at some period of our 
existence familiar with ‘‘La cigale ayant chanté tout 

été,” and ‘Maitre corbeau, sur un arbre perchd,” 
though, so far as my experience and recollection serve, 
we never got further than this threshold of La Fon- 
taine’s great building. But when we pass over to La 
JFontaine’s own land, we find a very different state of 
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things, Wo find him occupying a position in the very 


for-front of Freuci writers, among the first in the estima- | 


tion of literary critics, almost, if not actually, the first in 
tha affections of the reading public. ; 

Indeed, ste posing our neighbors were ever to do any- 
thing so unlikely as to follow our example of drawing up 
lists of great writers, for the purpose of determining by a 
plebiacite an order of literary merit, and supposing every- 
body voted according to his convictions—another very 
unlikely contingency—I believe Fontaine wonld come 
out at the top—even before M. Zola. For he has always 
been popular in France with all classes alike, with men 
and women and elildren, with gay men of the world and 
grave preachers, with chssicists and romancists, with 
everybody, in short, but Rousseau and Lamartine, and 
Lamartine’s faithful discipla, Vietor de Laprade. 

It was not until La Fontaine had reached his forty- 
eighth year that ho published his first installment of 
fables, consisting of the first six books. Hitherto he had 
only shown the fine quality of his literary genius. In 
the “Contes,” published three years before, he had ap- 
peared as the suecesscr of tho medieval writers of 
Jabliany and prose romances, and of their descendants, 
the joyous children of the early Renaissance, Rabelais 
and Marot, Desperiers and Marguerite of Navarre ; in 
his miscellaneons pieces he had taken up the note which 
Voiture had first sounded in French literature, that note 
of delicate wit and graceful persiflage which was destined 
to take tho place of the old esprit gaudois ; but as yet he 
had done nothing to show that he was engaged in the 
same work as his great contemporaries, as Moliére and 
Racine, La Rochefoncanld and La Bruyére—that he, like 
them, had found that ‘for man the most interesting 
stndy is man ”’— that he, like them, was preparing to hold 
&@ mirror up to his age, through which sll succeeding 
generations might look. 

It was not, then, till the mature age of forty-seven, the 
ace at which Milton had begun to write ‘Paradise Lost,” 
that La Fontaine found where his true strength lay; and 
the marked superiority of his later fables shows that 
even yet he was working with somewhat of a ’prentice 
hand. It was not till ten years later that his genius 
shone out in its full brightness, that the world learnt the 
full capabilities of that apparently simple thing, the 
Fable. 

Two of the distinguishing qualities of Lessing as a 
thinker and a critic are tolerance and good sense ; bunt 
whenever French writers are tho objects of his criticism 
these qualities seem suddenly to desert him. It is, 
therefore, not surprising to find him qnarreling with La 
Fontaine for the form which he gives to the Fable, and 
asserting that the only legitimate form is that of sop. 
This theory is abont on a par with that which Lessing 
himself was the first to tear into tatters, the theory that 
because the Greek dramatists had adopted a particular 
form for their dramas, that form was to be stereotyped 
for all ages ; or with the charge against Béranger that he 
introdnced too elevated a tone into the chanson; or with 
any other academical intolerance. When a poct chooses 
to write in a certain fixed form, as that of a rondel or a 
sestine or a sonnet, he is doing a poetical exercise, and 
must conform to certain metrical ruies ; but for a fable 
there is no more an established form than there is fora 
drama or an epic poem ; and to insist that a poct shall 
be confined by arbitrary and unnecessary rules leads 
directly to academic art, which is no art at all. ‘ Ge- 
nius,” finely says Coleridge, ‘is the power of acting 
creatively under laws of its own imagination ;” and 
genius most undoubtedly La Fontaine possessed. 


It is true that La Fontaine, in his delightful and char- 
acteristic preface, with a modesty half real and half as- 
sumed, professes to have merely versified ALsop, apolo- 
gizing for not being able to bring to the task the elegance 
and extreme brevity of Phaedrus—ce sont qualités au- 
dessus de ma portée—and says that, to make up for this 
deficiency, he has ventured to introduce more gayety, an 
innovation which he was emboldened to make by a pre- 
cept of Quintilian ; but in spite of this, whether La Fon- 
taine himself was conscions of it or not, we cannot help 
fecling that he wrote fables, not becanse he had any 
wish to vie with Babrius and Phredrus, in versifying 
-Esop for France as they had done for Greece and 
Rome, but beeause he had something to say to the 
world, and found that the fable was the means of saying 
it best suited to his genius. It is not every man that 
hits at onee upon his true vocation ; many a man, con- 
scicus of a stream of activity within him, tries channel 
after channel before he can find an ontlet, happy indeed 
if at last he find one. So La Fontaine had experimented 
in every sort of literature, in drama and ters de saciéié, 
in licentious tales and mythological idvls, before he dis- 
covered that the fable was the instrument he sought. 

La Fontaine has been as fortunate in his biographer as 
in his critics. The history of his life, by Walckennér, 
gives us a complete picture of the man, and in this pic- 
ture we ean, I think, find a reason for the fable being 
the kind of composition best suited to him. Strangely 
enough, in the main features of his character he is tho 
exact counterpart of the Russian fabnlist Krilof. In- 
deed, so alike are the two mea, that one could almost 
fancy that the spirit of La Fontaine had again taken up 
its abode on earth under tho ontward fotm of Krilof. Both 
men were absolutely incapable of attending, not only 
to their own interests, but to their own persons ; they 
wore their old clothes till their friends snrreptitionsly 
substituted new ones ; tho strangest stories are told of 
their absence of mind; the rooms in which Krilof lived 
were a chaos of dirt and disorder, and had La Foutaine 
not always lived with his friends, his, no doabt, wenld 
have been in the same condition. Yet these men, who 
in practical matters were so childishly imbecile, who in 
everything connected with themselves might have had 
no eyes for all the use they made of thom, were in what 
concerned their neighbors gifted with the keenest vision. 
This vision, however, proceeded not so much from tho 
outward eye, as from tho ‘inward eye of solitude,” the 
imagination. To the external appearances of men, to 
the peculiarity of this man’s nose, or that man’s fore- 
head, which had so much charm for Balzac or Dickens, 
they gave no heed ; it was the heart of man, the working 
of his moral machinery, that they delighted to stnds, nnd 
saw into with such an unerring glance. 

Another point of resemblance between La Fontaine 
and Krilof was their constitutional indolence—not as re- 
gards their art, for they both worked up their fables to 
the highest point of perfection, but in everything which 
required physical exertion, or indeed any exercise of the 
will. Krilof used to lie in bed till noon, and pass the 
rest of the day in dressing-gown and slippers. La Fon- 
taine says, in the epitaph which he wrote for himself, 
“As for his time, he well knew how to dispose of it ; ho 
divided it into two parts, of which one he spent in sleep- 
ing, and the other in doing nothing.” His thonghts 
seemed to be his master rather than his servant ; he often 
became so absorbed in the subject of his contemplation 
that a cannon fired at his ear would scarcely have roused 
him. He once arrived an hour late for a dinner party 
because he had stopped on the way to watch an ant’s 
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funeral. Indeed the looseness, not to use a harsher term, 
of his morality seems to have been due to infirmity of 
will, rather than to badness of heart ; for, though to his 
extreme old age he led the selfish lifo of a man of 
pleasure, he never became an egotist, and when, almost 
on his deathbed, he made profession of repentance, his 
sincerity was never doubted. 

It is partly owing to this constitutional indolence that 
the literary medium which he finally adopted was so 
especially suited to him. As Lessing has shrewdly ob- 
served, the chief advantage of the beast story—four-fifths 
of La Fontaine’s fables are beast stories—is that the 
characters are known beforehand. 
Britannicus,” says Lessing, ‘‘as personages in your 
drama, and only a few readers will have a previous 
knowledge of their characters ; but bring in a wolf and 
alamb, and the youngest child at once knows that the 
wol! is eruel and the lamb is meek.” 

For a drama, creation of character is absolutely neces- 
sarv, and fer this La Fontaine had no vocation, partly 
because, like Wordsworth, he might have said that, 
‘“‘while other poets have labored to exhibit that which 


distinguishes one man from another, especially the dra- : 


matie poets, I have made it my concern to exhibit that 
which is common to all men ;” 
difficult feat of the imagiuation requires the very thing 
in which La Fontaine was s9 remarkably deticient, a 
long-continued tension of the will. But in beasts he 
had characters to his hand, and so with their aid he was 
enabled to construct what he truly calls ‘Une ample 
comédie & cent actes divers.” The methods employed 
respectively by Molicre, Balzac and La Fontaine, the 
drama, the novel and the fable, ditler widely from one 
another, but the work of each of them alike is, in Bal- 
zac's phrase, a ‘comédie de la vie humaine.” 

But, however much La Fontaine's laziness may have 
prompted him to write fables, he conld not have written 
them successfully without his simplicity. In a beast 


drama, to attain anething like success, the beasts must | 


talk like beasts and not like men, and to do this they 
must be perfectly simple ; the slightest affectation spoils 
the allusion. But simplicity is above all qualities the 
one which the poet cannot give to his characters, unless 
he possesses it himself. Mock simplicity, or simple-se, 
as the French call it, is detected at ones. It was real 
simplicity, the simplicity of » man who thinks nothing 
in nature too mean or too lowly for his contemplation, 
who can take example from the industry of an ant, or 
waruing from the ambition of a fly, that La Fontaine 
possessed in an eminent degree. That this simplicity is 
a necessary requisite for a fable-writer seems to be 
shown by the example not only of La Fontaine and 
Krilof, but of Gellert, the most successful of German 
fabie-writers, and the most simple-minded of men. 

Further, La Fontaine could never have’ thrown the 
illusion he does over his animal world had he not been 
possessed with a genuine love for animals. It is this, as 
well as his high poetical endowment, that gives him so 
decidedly the firet place among fabulists. In the beast- 
fables of other writers the mural is too ostensibly the 
motive for the story; it is evident that the animals are 
only introduced for the sake of the lesson they convey. 
This is the ease with Krilof; his morality is, perhaps, 
higher than La Fontaine's, his hamor is possibly more 
subtle, but in his beasts, as beasts, it is impossible to 
take any interest. But La Fontaine not only takes a 
genuine pleasure in telling the story for the story’s sake, 
but he has a real love for the animals whose doings he 
relates. 


“Tutroduce Nero and | 


and partly because this | 


——w 


Nowadavrs there is happily nothing singular in such an 
attitude toward the animal world, but in the seventeenth 
century, especially in France, it was certainly singular. 
La Fontaine's first installment of fables was published in 
1668-69 ; in 1672 Moliére’s *¢ Les Femmes Savantes ” ap- 
peared on the stage, a play which shows us how thor- 
oughly French society was at this time impregnated with 
Cartesianism. Now one of the doctrines of Descartes 
was that a beast was a mere machine, in no way differing 
from a watch, or any other mechanical construction that 
has been wound up and set going. Malebranche, whose 
“Recherche de la Vérité ” was published in 1674, thongh 
the mildest and most tender-hearted of men, used fre- 
quently to beat his dog, alleging that it did not feel, and 
that its howls were only currents of air driven through a 
vibrating channel. The Cartesian theory, indeed, is no- 
where Letter stated than by La Fontaine himself, in the 
first fable of his tenth book, a fable which should ‘be 
read not only for the exposition it contains of the ques- 
tion in dispute, but as a proof of the utter absurdity 
of the view which represents La Fontaine as a sort of 
inspired idiot. 

But La Fontaine in his advoeacy of his clients docs 
not econiine himself to abstract discussion ; he adduees 
several examples of reasoning in auimals, the partridge 
that pretends to be lame in order to draw the dogs awny 
from her young ones, the building association of the 
beavers, and the strategical skill of the foxes in Poland ; 
and then he has a story of how two rats managed to 
carry off an egg, and in another fable, which should bo 
read in connection with this subject, he tells us of how 
an owl kept live mice in its larder by feeding them on 
corn, and iting off their feet so that they could not run 
away; and he adds, indignantly (in a foot-note he vouehes 
for the truth of the story), ‘And then, to think a Carte- 
sian can persist in treating this owl as a watch and a 
machine !’” 

It is this love for animals and close observation of 
their habits which enables him to describe their ont- 
ward appearance with such graphic picturesqueness, a 
habit, by-the-way, which Lessing is pleased to consider 
as quite out of keeping with the fable. Now with other 
fabulists a fox is a fox, and a wolf a wolf, but in La 
Fontaine it is ‘Le héron au long bec emmanché d'un long 

au,” and ‘Damoiselle Belette au corps long et tluet’’; 
r tat is— 
“Tn seeond Rodilard, !Alexandre des chats, 
L'Attila, lo tyran des rate "5 


and the swallow is described as ‘‘curveting, skimming 
the air and the water, on the lookout for its prey, snap- 
ping up flies in the air.” 

Every one thon, who has a genuine love for animals, 
may read La Fontaine's fables with profit and pleasure, 
without bothering himself about the underlying moral. 
But he who reads them in this way will miss their real 
value. ‘The Fable,” says the poet himself in his pre- 
face, ‘is composed of two parts, of which one may be 
called the body, the other the soul, The body is the 
story, the soul is the morality.” Interesting though his 
animals aro in themselves, the human beings for which 
they stand are far more interesting. 

How true and vivid a picture La lontaine’s fables are 
of the age of Lonis XIV. is most abiy shown by M. Taine 
in his ‘La Fontaino et ses Fables,” a book which, with 
St. Mare Girardin’s ‘‘La Fontaine et les Fabulistes,” is 
an invaluable guide to a study of the subject. The prin- 
cipal figure of the fables, e3 of the axa, is the monarch, 


who appears, sometimes as a lion, sumetimes as an eagle, 
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Bometimes as Jupiter. It is, of course, kings in general, 
rather than Louis XIV. in particular, that are repre- 
sented, but M. Taine truly says that La Fontaine could 
scarcely help studying the character from the model he 
had before him. And of this model he took a most ac- 
curate gauge. Monareby, as Louis XIV. understood it 
and practiced it, is drawn to the life. 


In ‘The Animals Ill with the Plague” (vii. 1), one of | 
the very finest of the fables, when the lion confesses with 


rezal condescension and frankness that from pure glut- 
tony he had eaten hundreds of innocent sheep, and occa- 
sionally a shepherd, whit a true expression of the age is 
the Fox’s reply! ‘‘Sire,” said the Fox, ‘you are too 
good-natured a monarch ! 
cate. What! to eat sheep, vulgar, silly people, a crime ? 
No, no. You do them, sir, in eating them, great honor.” 
The whole of the fine fable ‘The Lioness’s Funeral” 
(viii. 14) is a biting satire on royalty. All the avimals are 
assembled at the fnneral of their late Queen ; amid the 
crowd of weeping courtiers, the stag alone stands un- 
moved with dry eyes, for her late Majesty had strangled 
his wife and daughter. A courtier hastens to inform the 
king, with courtier-like exaggeration, that he had seen 
the stag langh. Terrible is the monarch’s wrath. ‘ Miser- 
able dweller in the woods, you langh, yon do not join in 
these voices of lamentation. We will not touch your pro- 
fane limbs with our sacred claws. Wolves ! avenge your 
Qneen and sacrifice this traitor to her august shade.” 
Fortunately the stag has a happy inspiration. He relates 
how the Queen-Lion had appeared to him in a dream and 
told him not to weep. ‘Miracle, Apotheosis,” ery the 
courtiers, and the stag is rewarded instead of punished. 
La Fontaine adds the moral, ‘‘ Amuse kings with dreams ; 
flatter them ; tell them agreeable falsehoods, and, how- 
ever great bo the indignation which fills their breast, 
they will swallow the bait, and you will be their friend.” 
It is scarcely surprising that a poet who could talk about 
kings in this ribald fashion should have been the one 
nian of letters in France at this time to whom the patron- 
age of the French Augustus was not extended. 

With equal fidelity the other figures of tho age are 
represented. The fox is the courtier, intelligent, sup- 
ple, brave, when it is necessary, but preferring skill to 
force, chicane to honest dealing. The leopard with his 
spotted coat is the Grand Seigneur. ‘How many ereat 
lords are there whose sole meritlies, like the leopard’s, 
in their coats 2” The bear is the country squire, the 
hobereau, rich but ill-educated and ill-mannered ; blunt 
and honest, but stupid and morose, like Sganarelle in 
“L’£eole des Maris.” The cat is Tartuffe, the religious 
hypocrite ; ‘‘a devout hermit, a cat with an air of meek- 
ness, a saintly cat, sleek and large and fat.” The owl is 
the lettered recluse, ugly and disagreeable, blind to what 
is going on around him, having eyes only for his books. 
The wolf is the outcast of society, the Bohemian whose 
hand is against every man, but who is more often duped 
than successful in his schemes, and who, if he hada 
chance given him, might, perhaps, reform, only no one 
gives him tho chance. We cannot help pitying tho poor 
lean wanderer, for he has some good qualities, notably 
his love of independence, as, in the fable of ‘‘ The Wolf 
and the Dog” (i. 5), where the dog represents, as he often 
does in La Fontaine, the dependent with a snug place 
about court, who cannot call his conscience his own. 
But for further insight into the numerous figures with 
which La Fontaine’s canvas is crowded, I must refer the 
reader to M. Taine. As he truly says, the fables have all 
the amplitude of the ‘‘Tiad.” 

In one respect, indeed, the fables are a far completer 


Your sernples are too deli- | 


picture of the age, for they deal with all classes of society. 
Homer was purely » court poet. Singing as he did in 
the palaces of the great. it was naturally of the deeds of 
their ancestors that he sarg. Neither in the ‘Iliad ” nor 
the ‘Odyssey do we hear much of the people. If we 
would have a complete picture of the age we must turn 
also to the pages of Hesiod, and contrast with the glow- 
ing colors which enliven Homer’s canvas the sombre tints 
of the “Works and Days.” There is the same contrast 
hetween the France of the Romances of Chivalry and the 
France of the * Roman du Renart,” between the England 


; of Chancer and the England of Langeland, 


La Fontaine is a more faithful social historian ; he has 
an eye for the people as well as for the nobles, for the 
woodman as well as for the courtier. And during the 
ten years that intervened between the publication of La 
Fontaine's first and second installments of fables the 
contrast between the two extremes of society must have 
been as marked as in the days of Homer; on the one 
side a king, reckless of expense and blood, merrily carry- 
ing on war as if it were a tourney; on the other a pea- 
sautry ground down by taxes, for the sake not of their 
country’s welfare but of one man’s glory. It was in 1672 
that the iniquitous war with Holland was declared, and 
in 1675 disturbances broke ont at Bordeanx and in Brit- 
tany, in the latter provinee chiefly on account of the 
re-imposition of the taxes on stamped paper and pewter 
vessels. With the aid of five thousand soldiers the dis- 
turbances were soon put down, but the means adopted 
were stringent. Madame de Sévigné says: ‘* At Rennes 
the soldiers have turned out of their homes a whole 
street-full of people, and forbidden anybody to give them 
shelter on pnin of death, so that pregnant women, old 
men and children may be seen wandering about and 
weeping at the gates of the town, not knowing where to 
go, without food or bed. Yesterday they broke on the 
wheel a fiddler who had been leader in the pillage of the 
stamped paper; after this he was drawn and quartered, 
and his four quarters exposed at four corners of the 
town.” It was in the same year, 1675, that Locke went 
to reside in the south of France, and his journal is full of 
references to the miserable condition of the peasantry. 

But even before the war with Holland had added so 
enormously to the taxes their condition was anything but 
enviable. In one of his earliest fables (i. 16) La Fontaine 
draws the following picture of a poor woodcutter: 
“What pleasure has he had since he entered the world ? 
Is there one poorer than he in the whole round earth ? 
Sometimes without bread, always without rest, his wife, 
his children, soldiers, taxes, creditors, and forced labor, 
make him a complete picture of misery.” 

But La Fontaine's fables are something more than a 
picture of contemporary society. They are truly ‘‘a 
criticism of life.” The lion stands not only for the ab- 
solute monarch, but for every one who exists only for 
himself. The fox is not enly the bowing courtier, but 
the trickster in every walk of life ; the ape is the flatterer 
and charlatan, the hare is the braggart, the fly represents 
fatuity, the ant industry, the sheep simplicity, the pigeon 
friendship. If we compare the general morality with 
that of ASsop’s fables or that of the medimwval beast epic 
“Reynard tho Fox,” we naturally see a decided advence. 
The morality of Ausop is that of the mere worldly wis- 
dom which we associate with the sages of Grecce, and 
which is represented by such maxims as ‘Practice is 
better than precept”; ‘‘Despise no man”; ‘‘ Persuasion 
is better than force.” Tho sum of this morality consists, 
in short, in the two favorite Greek virtues, Prudence and 
Moderation. Similarly, the moraiity or ‘Reynard the 
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Fox” is the morality of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
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(viii. 17), where he says, ‘‘We must help each other ; it 


centuries. The hero of the piece, who is not only the | is the law of nature.” 


most prominent character, but also the one on whose be- 
half our chief sympathies are meant to be enlisted, is the 
clever, brave, unscrupulous, ernel, cynical, superstitious, 
ever-plotting and ever-triumphant Reynard. 

The morality of La Fontaine’s fables is far higher. 


The fox has been shorn of bis splendor, he is no longer | 


the hero, no longer the bold vassal who dupes his fendal 


lord and whose courage and ready wit challenge our | 
. 5 


admiration, but the cringing courtier whose lies and 
flattery excite our contempt. Brutal force and crafty 
cunning have ceased to be regarded as cardinal virtues. 
But this change in the moral standard is due to the age, 
and not to the individual poet. 
tude as a moralist is, on the whole, that of one who finds 
more folly in the world to laugh at than virtue to ad- 
mire ; of one who aids the cause of goodness by destroy- 
ing what is corrupt rather than by fostering what is 
sound, The remarkable fable of ‘‘ The Companions of 
Ulysses” (xii. 1) shows that he had no more exalted an 
opinion of man than the other great moralists of the age, 
than Pascal or Moliére. or Rochefoucauld or La Brnyére. 
La Fontaine is, in short, a humorist. Tho chief feature 
which has been most generally noticed in his humor is 
its extreme good-nature, though Lemartine, in his well- 
known preface to the ‘‘ Meditation,” accuses him of ex- 
hibiting in his fables every symptom ofa hard and un- 
feeling heart. With the general verdict in this case I 
fully agree, but it may be pointed out that La Fontaine, 
for all his good-nature, had none the less a considerable 
fund of gentle malice. His arrows are never dipped in 
venom, but be sends them home with the precision of a 
practiced marksman. One has only to turn to those 
fables on kings and courtiers, from which I have already 
quoted, to be assured of this. He is often fond of in- 
dulging in a quiet side blow, when it is least expected, 
as in the fable of ‘The Man and the Snake” (x. 2), 
where, after saving, ‘‘At these words the perverso ani- 
mal,” he slyly adds, ‘it is the serpent I mean, and not 
the man—a mistake might easily have been made.” 

But La Fontaine is something more than a humorist. 
IIe is not content with showing the ugliness of viee; he 
ein also depict the beauty of virtue; and when he does 
so, his gentle pipings are as straight to tho heart as the 
londest clarion blast of the loftiest enthusiast ; ay, and 
sometimes his note is as strong and brave as any of 
theirs. His scheme of positive morality is as simple as 
it is comprehensive, and may he said to consist of four 
inaxims—Love your friends, Help your neighbors, Work 
hard, Trust in God. 

Of friendship no one has written with greater truth or 
feeling. The fables of which the subject is friendship are 
among his masterpicces, and there is no wonder that the 
man who could write of friendship as he does was him- 
self tenderly loved by his friends. 

But it is not only our friends that he bids us love, he 
wonld have us love all men. Friendship leads to char- 
itr, and so we have the fables of ‘‘The Lion and the 
Rat” (ii. 11) and “The Dove and the Ant” (ii 12), in 
which the Lion and the Dove respectively play the part 
of the good Samaritan. It should bo noticed, however, 
that while the good Samaritan has no visible reward for 
helping his neighbor, the lion and the dove are paid 
back in their own coin. ‘Help your neighbor, however 
humble,” says La Fontaine, ‘‘and some day, perhaps, 
he will help you.” ‘‘Help your neighbor,” says Christ, 
“for it is God’s law ”—a precept to which La Fontaine 
comes nearest in the fable of ‘‘ The Ass and the Dog” 


It is chiefly in the seventh book (Fables vi., xii., xiv., 


' xvii.) that La Fontaine impresses upon us the duties of 


trust in God, but he recurs to it in the fable of ‘‘ Phe 


_ Acorn and the Pumpkin ” (ix. 4), the first words of which 


are “ Diea fait bien ce qu'il fait,” and in that of “The 
Lioness and the She-bear” (x. 13). Sometimes, indeed, 
it is under the guise of the heathen goddess Fortune that 
Providence is vindicated, as in the charming fable of 
“Fortune and the Child” (v.11), and in that of ‘The 


Ineratitude of Men toward Fortune” (vii. 14). 


_ those who help themselves. 


La Fontaine’s own atti- . 
Mud” (vi. 18). 


| poetry his presence is always acceptable. 


But Providence, also teaches a Fontaine, only helps 
“Aide toi, le cicl t’aidera,” 
is the moral of ‘‘The Wagoner who had Stuck in the 
Tho dignity, of labor is proclaimed in 
“The Two Adventurers and the Talisman” (xy. 14), in 
“The Merchant, the Gentleman, the Shepherd, and the 
King’s Son” (x. 16), and in the well-known fable of 
“The Laborer and his Children ” (vy. 9). 

Though the chief subject of La Fontaine’s poetry is 
Man, the other half of poetry’s domain, Nature, is by no 
means neglected by him, as it is by all the other Freneh 
writers of the seventeenth century. His feeling toward 
nature is that of one who delights in trees and flowers, in 
cool streams and puro air, without caring to mornlizo 
about them ; a feeling which ho expresses not s0 much 
by direct allusions to nature as by the general perfume 
of the country which pervades his poetry. His theatre, 
like Shakespeare's, is open to the sky, and has nature for 
its background. Part of his delight in nature arese 


| from the classical memories which it snggested to him. 


As he wandered amid the smiling and peaceful scenery 
round Chatean Thierry, or looked upon one of the bright 
vistas of river and forest with which the outskirts of Paris 
abound, he remembered the passages of his favorite pocts 
that had been inspired by similar scenes, and then, with 
his imagination kindled, partly by the landscape before 
him, partly by the verses that were ringing in his ears, 
he would break into passages such as this: ‘‘ Places that 
I have ever loved, shall I never, far from the noisy world, 
enjoy thy shade and fresh air! Oh, who will bid me rest 
in your dark retreat!” (xii. 20), 

The passage just quoted has not the slightest connec- 
tion with the story of the fable in which it appears, but 
it is one of La Foutaine’s most charming characteristics, 
that he is perpetually intruding his own personality. 
Judged, indeed, by the strict rules of art, the dramatist 
and the narrative poet alike—and La Fontaine is both— 
should always keep himself in the background. But jnst 


/as La Fontaine was a man of pleasure without being an 


egotist, so does his poetry abound with personal all:- 
sions without there being a single allusion that we would 
wish absent. The secret is, first, that he is always natural, 
that he is never a poser, like Chateaubriand or Byron, 
and secondly, that he never makes any direct or impor. 


, tunate demands upon our sympathies ; and therefore just 


as in society he was popular wherever he went, so in his 
We listen 
gladly to his gentle babblings, as we do to those of o 
little child, or to those of Herrick as he tells us about 
his cocks and hens. 

The only trait in La Fontaine’s character that is out of 
harmony with his perfect bonhomie is his dislike of ehil- 
dren. ‘Un fripon d’enfant (cet fige est sans piti¢),” is his 
expression in the fable of ‘‘ The Two Pigeons”; and else- 
where he says, ‘‘ You, whoever you are, who are father of 
a family—and I have never envied you that honor.” But 
in ‘Philemon and Baucis” (xii. 28), he for once speats 
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in a different key. . After relating the change of the aged 
couple into trees, and the popular belief that if a married 
couple sat but for an instant under their shade they 
would love one another till the end of their days, he 
touchingly adds: 

“Ah! si—mais autre part j’ai porté mes présents.” 


It remains to say a few words on what is almost beyond 
the province of a foreigner, La Fontaine’s style. In the 
first place we must at once dismiss the idea, which is 
about on a par with the ‘‘inspired idiot” theory, that 
La Fontaine, because he disliked active exertion, wrote 
off his verses without any trouble stans pede in uno. It 
is true that his style has the appearance of perfect art- 
lessness, but it is the artlessness of perfect art. The 
same mistake has been made about Herrick, but it is 
another point of resemblance between the two poets ; 
indolent, pleasure-loving men though they were, they 
took infinite pains in polishing their verses. In La Fon- 
taine’s case we have only to compare the first sketch, 
found by Walckenaér, of the fable of ‘‘The Fox, the 
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misshapen, his lips thick ; he wore a cap of goat’s hair and 
a belt of seaweed ” (xi. 7). As Madame Sévigné says of 
another of the fables, C'est peint. 

But had La Fontaine been merely the successor of 
Marot and Rabelais, he would never have attained this 
power, and far less would his style have come down to us 
as a model of perfection and grace. If we compare his 
fable of ‘‘The Woodcutter and Mercury” with the ori- 
ginal story in Rabelais (the comparison between the two 
is admirably worked out by M. Taine), we see at once the 
difference between the crude exaggeration of the still 
medieval prose-writer and the harmonious finish of the 
modern poet. It is the difference between a Filippo 
Lippi and a Raphael. In classical literature, indeed, 
Rabelais was far more deeply read than La Fontaine, but 
never caught the classical spirit. La Fontaine, on the 
other hand, was beyond any of his contemporaries, ex- 
cepting perhaps Fénélon, a child of Greece, a nursling of 
Parnassus ; and thus he was enabled to instill into his art 
that exquisite perfume of Greek beauty and Greek mod- 
eration which is so conspicuously absent in Rabelais’s 


LA FONTAINE’S FABLES,— “ FORTUNE AND THE CHILD.” 


Flies, and the Hedgehog,” with the form which it finally 
took, to see how he returned upon his work and how 
enormously he improved it by revision. 

The secret of the charm of his style and of his uni- 
versal popularity is its happy blending of the old French 
spirit with the classical spirit. ‘‘C’est la fleur de l’esprit 
gaulois avec un perfum d’antiquité,’ says Geruzez. 
Although the rich stores of the earlier French literature 
were not open to him, he was saturated with the litera- 
ture of the first half of the sixteenth century ; his favorite 
French authors were Rabelais and Marot. Thus his 
fables abound with quaint words and expressions, which 


from their wonderful power of calling up a picture before 


us are invaluable as political currency. I have already 
mentioned the skill with which in a few words he hits off 
the portraits of his animals, portraits as finished and life- 
like as those of Balzac, with their pages of description. 
But whatever the subject, La Fontaine's painting is 
always equally vivid. Take a single instance, the magni- 
ficent description of the peasant from the Danube : ‘‘ His 
chin grew a thick beard; his hairy, person was like a 
bear, an unlicked bear; his eyes were hidden under 
their shaggy eyebrows, his vision was crocked, his nose 


grosser handiwork. It was, however, only by degrees 
that La Fontaine was led to a study of the true models of 
style. At first he took Voiture for his master: ‘‘I once * 
took a certain author for my master. He nearly spoilt 
me. But luckily, thanks to the gods, Horace opened 
my eyes.” 

Another of his favorite authors was Terence, perhaps 
the best example among the Latins of a perfectly pure 
and natural style. But he was not content to imbibe the 
Greek spirit through Latin channels, however clearly it 
might flow in them ; he drank it from the fountain-head, 
from the divine Plato himself : ‘‘ Among the wise men and 
sages of our century shall I find one who comes near 
Plato ?”’ And so thoroughly did the draught penetrate 
his veins, that of him, as of Plato, it might be said that 
his words seem to have grown in their places. Thus he 
was enabled to write lines like the following: 


“Conti me pardt lors mille fois plus légére 
Que ne dansent aux bois la nymphe et la bergére; 
L’herbe l’aurait portée; une fleur n’aurait pas 
Recu l’empreinte de ses pas; 
Elle semblait raser les airs 4 la maniére 
Que les dieux marchent dans Homére;” 
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aud to say of a woman’s cheek growing pale with sorrow: 
“ Bientot le lis lemporta sur la rose ;” 


But the grace of La Fontaine's style is too well known 
to need further illustration. I will rather give an in- 
stance or two of what, perhaps, may have escaped some 
readers, his power of writing in what Mr. Matthew Arnold 
calls the grand style of poetry. What can be grander, 
for instance, than this description of an oak, from the 
poet’s favorite, ‘The Oak and the Reed ” (i. 22): 


“Celni de qui la tote était au ciel voisine, 
Et dont les pieds touchaient a Vempire des morts.’* 


Or this phrase, from the noble fable of * The Shepherd 
and the King” (x. 1U): “Let us come out of this rich 
palace as one would come out of a dream.” Or the close 
of ‘The Mocker and the Fish ” (viii. 8): 


“Un monstre assez vieux pour lui dire 
Tons les noms des chereheurs de mondes ineonnis 
Qui nen étaient pas revenus ¢ 
Et que depuis cent ans sous labimo avaient vus 
Les aneiens du vaste empire. ’t 


Or the whole of the splendid fable of ‘‘ The Peasant of 
the Danube” (xi. 8). 

But when we have said that La Fontaine’s style is a 
happy blending of the sensnousness of the Gaul with 
the grace and harmony of the Greek, we have not said 
nearly all. Another great secret of its infinite charm is 
its unceasing variety. Like a butterfly flitting from 
flower to flower (the comparison is La Fontaine's own), it 
passes from grave to gay, from the most concise brevity 
to the most delicious redundance, from the most exqui- 
site metaphor to the most homely directness. As an in- 
stance of brevity, take the opening of ‘‘The Old Man 
and the Three Young Men” (xi 8): ‘An octogenarian 
was planting trees. Build perhaps, but to think of 
planting at that age, exclaimed three youngsters of the 
neighborhood, surely he must be out of his mind !” 

But analyze the style of La Fontaine as we will, there 
will always remain something which it is impossible to 
seize. As the butterfly of Parnassus, to which he com- 
pares himself, he is gone like a bright vision, before the 
dull eye of criticism can distinguish anything but the 
movement of his wings. He is a master not only of style, 
but of versification. On this delicate question I do not 
pretend to an opinion. If it is impossible to judge cor- 
rectly of the style of a writer with whose language one is 
imperfectly acquainted, it is still moro impossible to 
judge of his rhythm. Tet us listen, however, to what 
M. Théodore de Banville, the veteran versifier, has to say 
on the subject. After noticing the theory that La Fon- 
taine produced his fables as a field produces corn-cockles 
and daisies, he goes on to say: 


“Tt is not on this point, alas! that you ean deceive a versifler 
by profession, Who ean appreciate the formidable efforts required 
for the creation of the ers (resin which the ordinary reader sees 
nothing but a sneesssion of unequal verses put together without 
rale at the ciprice of tha post, Mis intrieate blending of all 
rhythms, in which the clothing of the thought changes with the 
thought itself! and which is wrought into harmony by the prodi- 
givus force of the movement, is the last word of the most learned 


* Touching near heaven with waving head 
While his feet reached low where rule the dead, 


+A monster old enouch to tell bim all the names of the ex- 
plorers of unknown continents who had left their bones there, and 
who for centuries beneath the abvss had been seen by the ancient 
inhabitants of the vast empire of the sca. 


and complicated art, the difficulties of which make one dizzy only 
to look at.”* 
And of La Fontaine’s rhyme he says : 


“Tt is like a dancing Muse who follows the poet’s song, chang- 
ing her instrument according to the requirements of the thought, 
now taking the rattle or the lute or the simple reed-pipe, Low 
sounding the tambourine or the castanets of gold.” 


M. de Banville writes, as it is well that one poet should 
write of another with enthusiasm ; but to arrive at a true 
estimate of La Fontaine’s merits as a versifier, we must 
take into account what M. de Banville says at the begin- 
ning of his volume, namely, that La Fontaine’s instru- 
ment, the.versification of his age, was a miserably bad 
one, which no one but giants, such as he and Moliére 
and Corneille, could have handled with any effect. The 
vast improvement which the Romantic school had iutro- 
duced into the art of’versification consists, firstly, in the 
adoption of a greater varicty in the length af their verses, 
all lengths from one foot to thirteen being now admissi- 
ble; and secondly, in a stricter attention to rbyme, 
shown not only by the choice of richer rhymes but by 
the complicated arrangement of them called a strophe. 
La Fontaine’s rhyming may be somewhat faulty accord- 
ing to the stricter law of the modern school; but in the 
matter of variety, in the length of his verse, and in the 
management of the strophe, it is evident that he is not 
only far in advance of any French poet between Ronsard 
and Victor Hugo, but that he has little to learn even 
from the most brilliant of modern versifiers. 

In conclusion then, may we not say that if La Fontaine 
has neither the high seriousness of the great masters, nor 
the passion and fullness of song of the genuine lyric 
singers, there is, short of this, scarcely any poetic quality 
which he does not possess : knowledge of man, sympathy 
with men and nature, humor, pathos, artistic skill, these 
are his in abundance ; and, above all, he has that supreme 
quality, without which no artist can attain to the front rank, 
creative imagination, the creations of which are never 
blurred or indistinet, but stand forth in visible reality 
clear against the horizon, not mere reflections of their 
creator's mind, but absolute living shapes. It is this 
quality which justifies us in ranking La Fontaine, not 
only as supreme in his own line, not only as the prince of 
fabulists, but as a great poet, who, if not equal to the 
greatest, is, at any rate, of their race. 
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THE DISCOVERER OF MESMERISM. 

ANIMAL magnetism, or mesmerism, was first brought 
into notice in Germany by Frederick Auton Mesmer, a 
German physician, who was born at, or near, Meersburg, 
Baden, on the Lake of Constance, in 1733 or 1734. 

When Mesmer took his degree, in 1776, he presented a 
thesis on “the intluence of the planets on the human 
body,” and he regarded the new foree, which he said 
could be exerted by one living organism upon another, 
as a means of alleviating or curing disease. 

In 1778 he left Vienna and went to Paris, where he 
practiced amid the dislike of the medical profession, but 
with the favor of the people. He wrote several volumes on 
the subject, and it took its name from its first promoter. 

His discovery was fostered by Dr. d'’Elson, physician 
to the king’s brother, and in 1784 the French Govern- 
ment ordered the Medical Faculty of Paris to investigate 
Mesmer’s theory. 

A commission was appointed, consisting of Benjamia 


* Petit Traité de Poésio fraujuise (La Fontaine). 
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Franklin, then Minister to Frauce, Lavoisier, Bory, 
Bailly, Majault, Sallin, D’Arcet, Guillotin, and Le Roy, 
who reported that ‘the violent effects which are ob- 
served in the public practice of maguetisin are due to 
the manipulations, to the excitement of the imagination, 
and to that sort of mechanic 1 imitativeness which leads 
us to repeat anything which produces an impression 
upon the senses.” 

Mesmer left Paris in 1785, where his popularity had 
rapidly diminished, and spent the rcst of his life in 
quictness in Switzerland. He retired with considerable 
wealth, acquired from his former magnetic practice. It 
was said that at one time his income while in Paris was 
100,000 franes o year. 


BOOTS COVERED WITH DIAMONDS. 


“Dip it ever occur to you,” said a chemist, ‘‘ what o 
remarkable and unique process the blacking of a boot is ? 
You see, we smear the boot with a preparation of bone- 
black, which is entirely devoid of lustre ; and then, by the 
friction of a dry brush, make it shine like the sun. There 
is not another process like this anywhere in tho arts, so far 
as I know, and I never read anywhere any scientific ex- 
planation of the process. I have a theory of my own, 
however, which I will give you for what it is worth. 

“The key to the mystery lies in the fact that diamond 
is nothing but crystallized carbon. The blacking is little 
more tlfin earbon paste, and the friction of a hairbrush, 
being one of the most efficient methods of generating 
electricity, has the effect of crystallizing the carbon of 
the blacking. As soon as this is done, the boot is covered 
with millions of infinitely small diamonds, and, of course, 
begins to shine, as a mass of diamonds would. Of 
course this is not a perfect explanation of the phenome- 
non. What part the other ingredients of the blacking 
play, and, especially, why it is that the blacking must be 
moi-tened, I cannot tell; perhaps some one else can. 
But I feel pretty sure that the bootblacks are engaged all 
day in turning blacking into diamonds.” 


PETER THE GREAT’S WILL. 


A REMARKABLE ForRGERY. 


Perer roe Great never made a will. His last illness, 
preceded as it had been by a long term of impaired 
health, found him altogether unprepared for making any 
final settlement of the affairs of his empire, and his dis- 
ease made such rapid and painful progress that he was 
not even able to name his successor. As he felt his end 
draw near he called for a slate, on which he succeeded in 
writing only the words “Give all,” when the pencil 
dropped from his hand. He called for his daughter 
Anna, to dictate to her, but when she came he was no 
louger able to speak. After about thirty-six. hours of 
unconsciousness he died. 

Though these facts of history are well known, a paper 
ealled the ‘*Testament of Peter the Great’ has been for 
half a century in circulation, and has frequently been 
quoted, though its forgery has been long ago plainly 
shown. It may be positively stated that no such docu- 
ment has ever been found in the Russian archives, 
though these are freely open to historical students, and 
have been fully searched for this paper. 

Though Peter died in 1725, nothing was heard of this 
so-called ‘‘ Testament ” until 1812, when it was first men- 
tioned in s book published in France, called ‘ Progress 
of the Russian Power from its Origin to the Beginning 


of the Nineteenth Century.” This book was written 
by Charles Louis Lesnr, then employed in the French 
Foreign Office, though later he became an author of 
some note. There is good reason for believing that this 
book was written by order of the Emperor Napoleon, in 
order to furnish reasons for his intended invasion of 
Russia, and it was published under the immediate super- 
intendence of tne French Government. 

In this book there is a summary of a plan for the sub- 
jugation of Europe, which the author claims to have 
taken from a testament left by Peter the Great, and pre- 
served in the secret archives of the Russis. Czurs. This 
summary consisted of fourteen articles, of which the 
first twelve simply outlined the policy that had been 
pursued by Russia from the death of Peter down to the 
date of writing the book, and the other two stated what 
Russia had still to do to conquer the whole of Enrope. 

It was plainly shown by many who examined this work 
that neither the idea nor the quoted phrases of the so- 
called ‘* Testament ” could possibly have been those of 
the Emperor, but the forgery deceived many. 

Twenty-four years later, Frederic Gaillardct, in pnb- 
lishing the memoirs of that strange character of tha 
eighteenth century, the ‘‘ Chevalier d’Eon,” asserted that 
this personage discovered the ‘‘ Testament of Peter the 
Great” in the Russian archives, and had brought a copy 
of it to Paris in 1757. Gaillardet published the pre- 
tended testament, using the same text as that given in 
Lesur's book, only rendering it a little more full and 
formal. He asserted that the document was found in 
the Summer Palace of Peterhot, though Russian histo- 
rians declare that no archives ever existed at that palace. 

Gaillardet, who had gone to New York to reside, after- 
ward published another edition of D'Eon’s memoirs, in 
which he admitted many exaggerations and falsehoods in 
the first edition, bat still asserted the genuineness of tle 
“Testament.” 

Another Freneh work, a history of Poland, written ly 
a native of that country and published in Paris in 1839, 
gives the will, copied from Gaillarlet’s work, and further 
asserts that Peter drew up the plan of the will in 1709, 
after the battle of Pultowa, and revised it in 1724. 

During the Crimean War, when there was again a de- 
sire to excite public opinion against Russia, farther us: 
was made of this supposititious will, quotations being 
made from the works above mentioned. Yet no careful 
historical critic has ever granted any credibility whatever 
to the doeument. 


CHRISTENINGS IN TRANSYLVANIA. 


Two GopFaTHERS and two godmothers are generally 
appointed at the peasant christenings, and it is cus- 
tomary that one couple should be old and the other 
young ; but in no case shonld a husband and wife fizure 
as godparents at the same baptism, but each one of the 
quartet must belong to a different family. This is the 
general custom ; but in some districts the rule demands 
two godfathers and one godmother for a boy, two god- 
mothers and one godfather for a girl. 

If the parents have lost other children before, then the 
infant should not be carried out by the door in going to 
church, but handed out by the window and brought 
back in the same way. It should be carried by the 
broadest street, never by narrow lanes, else it will learn 
thieving. 

The godparents must not look round on their way to 
church, and the first person met by the christening pro- 
cession will decide the sex of the next child to be born— 
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a boy if it be a man. If two children are baptized out , generally, ‘‘ Was it a quiet baptism ?” and if such has not 
of the same water one of them will soon die, and if | been the case the sponsors are apt to conceal the truth. 
several boys are christened successively in the same| In some places the christening procession, returning 
church there will be war in the land as soon as they | to the house of the parents, finds the door closed. After 
have reached manhood. Many girls denote fruitful ! knocking for some time in vain, a voice from within 


A STATE OF PERPLEXITY. 


vintages for the country when they have attained a | summons the godfather to name seven bald men ont of 
matriageable age. the parish. When this has been answered a question 

If the child sleeps during the baptismal ceremony then | is asked as to the gospel read in church, and only on re- 
it will be pious and good-tempered, but if it cries it will | ceiving the answer, ‘‘ Let the little children come to 
be bad-tempered or unlucky; therefore the first ques- | me,” is the door flung open, saying, ‘‘Come in; you 
tion asked by the parents on the return from church is ' have hearkened attentively to the words of the Lord.” 


“FOR SOME THREE CARELESS MOONS.” 
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‘* FOR S80ME THREE CARELESS MOONS.’’—‘‘ TAKING OUT HIS KNIFE, HE BEGAN TO CUT THE CORDS STILL AROUND THE WET, 
STAINED PACKAGES.” 


“FOR SOME THREE CARELESS MOONS.” 


‘Wet, of all the stupid, careless, idiotic perform- 
ances !—— I beg your pardon, a thousand times. I did 
not for one moment suppose that I was speaking to a 
lady. ” 

Jack Clarkson stood in the dripping, drizzling rain, 
his handsome curly head uncovered, contrite and peni- 
tent, as mild as a May zephyr, before a remarkably pretty 
girl, who faced him, breathless and frightened, a startled 
look in her soft, dark eyes. That forlorn and: dirty 
street, more than ever dreary when viewed through a 
cold and nasty rain—Cortlandt Street—stretched out be- 
fore them to a boat which was just moving off, and scat- 
tered upon the muddy pavement at their feet were a 
number of small paper packages. 

The girl bent her head slightly in acknowledgment of 
Jack’s apology, and looked from the receding boat to her 
parcels with an expression of dismay that was visible 
even through the gathering darkness, 

Vol. XXIV., No. 3—20. 


“Did you want the boat ?” Jack inquired. ‘‘Never 
mind, the.e’ll be another in less than ten minutes. Are 
these your things ? I made you drop them, I’m afraid.” 

“No, it was my own fault ; I was so anxious to get 
that especial boat, that I started to run. I am very sorry 
that my umbrella hurt you.” 

“You didn’t hurt me at all, though it isn’t strange 
you’ve thought that I must have had some legitimate ex- 
cuse for turning upon youasI did. I’m not often such 
a brute; but, you see, the whalebone of your umbrella 
lodged a sudden stream of water in at the back of my 
neck, and I whirled round without stopping to think. 
I’m afraid,” he added, as he gathered up the bundles, 
‘that there is something broken.” ; 

“Oh, my carmine—and the plaque, is that broken 
too? I’m so sorry! Please don’t spoil your gloves,” for 
a brilliant red liquid, visible in the flare of a street-lamp, 
had oozed out of the papers and was running over his 
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well-gloved hands. ‘It's searcely any use to pick them 
up. Im afraid they are qnite useless.” . 

Jack looked with quick sympathy into the pale face, 
struck by the ring of distress in the fresh young voice. 

“You are very tired,” he said, gently. ‘ Let me take 
you into the waiting-room until it’s time for the next 
boat. It’s a beastly hole, but at least we'll be out of 
the rain, and we can see then just what damage has been 
done here.” 

The girl followed him into the dingy little room, where 
she dropped wearily on a bench and pushed back the 
hood of her waterproof, disclosing to her escort of the 
moment a face so sweet and charming as to make him 
instantly forget the unpleasantly damp spot at the back 
of his neck. 

“Nice hair,” he thought, looking at the pretty, light- 
brown locks that the wind and rain had only made curl 
more closely round the broad, low forehead ; ‘ quite a 
relief to see something besides yellow, nowadays. One 
gets to be suspicious of champagne, or that new thing 
—peroxide of hydrogen—with so many blondes.” (Just 
half an hour before, Jack, quite out of love, and there- 
fore quite low-spirited, had bestowed fully ten minutes 
of his valuable time upon a search for some other rhyme 
than ‘‘old” for ‘ gold” in a sonnet, entitled ‘* To Maudie’s 
Crown of Glory !’) ‘Nice little face, too. Her skin’s 
like a rose-leaf ; but how worried and fagged she looks! 
the tears are not far away from her eyes this very minute. 
Td be willing to wager—what has she broken, I wonder ? 
I'll see if it is safe to examine.” 

Taking out his knife, he began to cut the cords still 
around the wet, stained packages, glancing at his young 
companion for the permission, tacitly accorded. Folding 
back the paper, he saw a dozen fragments of glass bottle, 
and twice as many of what was once a creamy, speckled 
plate. Jack looked again ut the girl, and saw that she 
was making a brave effort to conceal her distress. 

“Tam sorry ; that ware is so very expensive, and it was 
nearly finished, too ; but it was my own fault. I shouldn't 
have run the risk of bringing it with me. I was so 
anxious to get it done, though, before the Spring work 
begins.” ¢ P 

“Spring work ?—get it done ?” Jack said, wonderingly. 

“Why, you see, I’m a decorator. This was an order 
that I was working at; the carmine was for it. I was 
quite proud, because H# was my own design. See !—no, it 
is too much breken for you to make it out, but it was 
really very pretty! Well, it can't be helped now.” 

Jack looked the sympathy he dared not speak, touched 
to the heart by the patient little sigh. If she had only 
been the cook, or the beggar he met just now, or a man 
—anything, in short, but a graceful little gentlewoman— 
low very quickly he would have pulled out his well- 
filled pocketbook ! 

“Tf I could only help you in any way,” he ventured to 
say, after a mroment’s pautke. 

*Tbeg your paydon,” the girl answered, rather coldly, 
the color mounting to her pretty fluffy hair; ‘I should 
not have bored vou with my affairs. I see the boat is in 
again, May [trouble you for my parcels 2? Thank vou 
for picking the things up for me.” 

“Indeed,” Jack protested, ‘you have not bored me 
in any way. Iwas the cause of your accident. I was 
right in your way. Will you not allow me to carry these 
things to the cars for you ? Lam going over to Jersey City. 
I have a sister—a cousin, I mean—and, if she were alone 
such a night as this, I should think anv man a brute who 
did not show her such a trifling courtesy. Pray permit 


” 


me— a 


«Thanks. Iam quite accustomed to traveling alone. I 
need no assistance. Good-evening.” 

For one moment he stood silent, accepting the dis- 
missal given with such quiet dignity. Then hurrying 
after her, said, impulsively : 

* Will vou allow me to ask for your address ? IT would 
like to give you orders for work.” 

“Yon will find mueh better workers nearer Lome.” 

The boat swung slowly off, and she was gone. Sucha 
sweet, dainty little creature—every inch a gentlewoman 
—and working for her living, while he, a great, strong 
fellow, couldn’t spend half his money! There was no 
question but that the world was very queerly and un- 
equally divided. Then, giving a sigh to the memory of 
the vanished grav-eyed girl, and realizing that he was too 
late for his Jersey City appointment, Jack lighted a 
cigar and went back up Courtland Street. As he walked 
rapidly through the fast-deepening twilight his thonghts, 
beginning with the heroine of the umbrella, gradually 
drifted round to Mande. For some unexplained reason, 
his thoughts generally did, no matter where they started, 
drift round to that same sweet and capricious young 
person. Charming, golden-haired Maudie! no fear of 
bleached locks there! Had he not watched the tiny, 
sunny rings on the baby head turn into the schoolgirl’s 
demure plaits and then into the maiden’s shining coro- 
net? Was there any one artificial thing about that bean- 
tiful, charming, true-hearted cousin ? Had ever man a 
more delightful or sympathetic confidante for his many 
love affairs ? Was there, taking the whole-world round, 
the equal of Maudie to be found? So thinking, Jack 
reached Broadway, hailed a stage, and, with the aid of 
an evening paper, soon forgot that there was a woman in 
the world. 

Two weeks had passed, and in that time at least a 
dozen fair faces had stamped themselves upon Jack's 
fickle consciousness, so that the little china-painter had 
ceased to be even u memory, when, strolling down Broad- 
way one bright, sunny morning, he happened to stumble 
upon his old chum, Tom Stone. 

“Hello, Jack !— going anywhere ?” 

“Just down to the office. Where sre yon steering 
for, Tom 2” 

“‘Cooper Institute. Come along with me, the office can 
wait. We don’t often get a chance for a chat these days. 
What do you hear from Arthur ? Come on with me. 
I’ve got to see about some art work for my mother. I 
suppose you haven’t any orders of that kind to give ?” 

“Well, I don’t know ; how would some painted thing 
do for a birthday present for my aunt? She has about 
everything in the world, and I couldno’t possibly hit on 
anything new ; but I remember hearing Maudie say that 
some plates with slimy-looking eels and snaky things 
were pretty. I think I will go along with you.” 

‘*Miss Maude doesn’t paint, does she ?” 

“Paint ? Maudie! no’’— in a tone of supreme amuse- 
ment —‘‘who ever heard of her pretending to do any- 
thing useful ? Maudie’s an ornament.” 

“And a very pretty and charming one.” Tom re- 
sponded, heartily ; ‘‘if that is her life-work, to make 
this earth a nicer place to live in, she does it to perfec- 
tion. Do you know, Jack, it has often puzzled me that. 
susceptible as you are, you haven't fallen in love with — 
your cousin. She’s altogether the prettiest thing out, 
and as good as she looks, I believe. She'd make a fellow 
a perfect wife.” 

“Fall in love with Mande,” Jack repeated, ‘his face 
flushing like a girl's. ‘Marry little Maudie! Why, 
man alive! you must be crazy. Mudie! why, she's 


Arthur's sister and mine as well. 
things all our lives !” 


“My dear fellow,” Tom answere1, with an amnsed 
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Haven't we shared | 


| 


laugh, ‘what a fuss over a thoughtless speeeh. I did 
not advise vou, I only expressed my surprise. When’s 


Arthur coming home? That is a safe subject upon 
which to speak, I suppose.” 
A troubled look came into Jack’s face as he answered : 
**No one has any idea. What he stays in that God-for- 
saken land for I can’t imagine. You see, I was in Europe 
when he started, and I never have been able to find out, 
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“Why, Tkuow him well ; he is a great friend of mine. 
Thadn’t the least idea he was Fast. I shall call at once. 
Please tell him so, Miss Johnson.” 

“That was a pretty little thing, Jack,” Tom remarked, 
as they parted on the steps outside, ** Had vou ever seen 
her before 2?’ 

“She had a familiar look. Timay have run across her 
somewhere. Well, see vou later, old chap. Drop into 
the office if you're down our way this morning.” And 


they separated. 


if he wanted to go for a trip, why he didn’t join me, in- | 


stead of mooning off to South America. I think he ought 
to come back this Spring, and I told him so, but he 
hasn't noticed my letter in any way. I miss him daily, 
his mother wants him, his sister wants him, and vet there 
he sticks. Here we are.” 

“Orders for work,” said the graceful woman who re- 
ceived them. ‘What material do you wish painted ? 
Plush ? satin 2? Oh, china. James, tell Miss Jolinson I 
would like to see her. Ithink yon will find her work 
satisfactory. She is one of our most artistic pupils.” 

A moment later the door opened quietly to almit a 
young girl, in whom, to his great surprise, Jack instantly 
recognized the little umbrella heroine, and, to his greater 
surprise, saw in her pretty, dark eves the same _half- 
frightened expression that had puzzled him before. The 
young man rose as the manager briefly mentioned their 
mames and errand, and inquired if Miss Johnson was 
willing to undertake the work, and-remained standing 
while the girl looked from one to the other in some 
doubt. Whatever she had feared, the honest surprise in 
one face and the business-like expression of the other 
satisfied her, and with a simple answer that she would be 
very glad of the order, she listened attentively to Tom's 
directions, given in the art jargon which Jack hated, and 
made no pretense of understanding. While his friend 
talked, Jack, swept on by the same sympathy which had 
moved him before, was busily constructing a magnificent 
order, and the moment that Tom paused struck in with : 

‘© A fruit set, if you please, Miss Johnson, and a salad 
set—your own design—and a punch set, and then——” 

‘‘Immediately ? All at once? I am very sorry, but 
indeed it would be impossible. I have not the time.” 

**Not the least hurry in the world ; only one set now, 
the rest for Christmas.” | 

“Which set do you want now ?” 

‘Why, I don’t know; any of them.” 

“Tf Arthur is sure to come,” suggested Tom, “ you 
had better have the punch set first.” 

The girl started, a sudden wave of color sweeping over 
her face, and a look of almost terror darkening her eyes ; 
but in a second Jack was sure be had fancied the change, 
for she was writing down her orders with a little air of 
self-possession which became her well. 

** Miss Johnson, you had better do this work at your 
studio and bring specimen pieces over ; it is dangerous 
to attempt carrying so much,” the manager said, as they 
were turning to leave, but both the young men instantly 
protested against giving so much trouble. 
not, they asked, go to the studio? The little artist was 
dqabtful, it was so far. How far? Why, in Elizabeth. 


Could they | 


«Why, Elizabeth is no way ataall!” Jack exclaimed, | 


and Tom said something about its being a pleasure. 
“Then, if you will really take so much trouble, Iam 
staying at Captain Wharton's, 182 Primrose Avenue.” 
“You don’t mean Charley Whartor of the Seventh ?” 
Jack demanded, eagerly. 
*¢ Yes,” 


To a man as little hampered by care, the following-up 
of his friendship, pleasant, though casual, with Charley 
Wharton, was an easy task. A call at the Army building, 
an invitation to dinner at Delmonico’s, a cordial reealling 
of the days when they had met —all flattering and agree- 
able to the voung officer, had brought forth from the 
frank-hearted fellow glowing aecounts of the wife and 
children, which were new possessions since their ac- 
quaintaneeship, and also of that wife's dearest friend and 
pet, ‘ Rose,” the swectest girl that ever lived, an orphan 
and penniless, on whom they had foreed a home for the 
Winter while she toiled so bravely and cheerfully for her 
daily bread. 

“You will be sure to come and see us very soon. 
Come to dinner on Sunday. My wife and Rose will both 


i be so glad to see you.” 


The promise was not forgotten. Not onee nor twice 
only did Jack take the journey to Elizabeth ; before very 
long it was a common thing for him to drift over to tea, 
to frolie with the children, spoil them with sngar-plums ; 
watch the dainty morning-glories that were beginning to 
twine themselves about the punch-bowl, pick up art 
names, signs and marks from merry little Mrs. Wharton, 
the most thorough and charming of women, and talk to 
Rose. Indeed, when he came to review each visit, it 
seemed to be mostly that ; for he talked with her of art, of 
music, of flowers, of books, of everything but—Mande ! 
And yet, even when those clear eyes, so full of quiet lik- 
ing, were looking into his, he was thinking of Maudie. 

Not yet ‘‘three careless moons” had Rose been the 
Summer pilot of an empty heart,” when Jack suddenly 
decided that he wanted Maude to see her. The punch 
set was finished, the birthday approaching. He would 
ask Maude to go with him to Elizabeth. He would say 
nothing of Rose. He would leave her sweet flower-like 
face (how well her name suited her !) to speak for itself. 
Maude was so noble-hearted, so generous, she wonld 
give Rose such a welcome when she heard—what ? What 
was it he had to tell her 2? His mind was busy with that 
question, when a district-messenger handed him a tiny 
note—a brief and imperative summons from Maude. 

Following close upon the footsteps of his summoner, 
Jack mounted the steps of his aunt's house, unlocked the 
door with his own key, and, turning into the reception- 
room, found himself face to face with his aunt, Mande, 
and a man—a fairer, slighter, graver edition of himself — 
another Jack, with Maudie’s blue eves and golden hair. 

* Arthur !” 4 

“Jack !” 

Their hands clung close in a firm pressure, their eves 
met through moisture. Since babyhood they had been 
David and Jonathan. 

“Isn't this just heavenly, Jack 2?” Maudie ejaculated, 
ecstatically, nestling back in her place beside her long- 
absent brother. ‘I felt only yesterday as if he he'd bo 
gone for ever, and here he is, safe and sound. We got tho 
telegram from Boston this morning, and I did mean to 
wait till to-morrow to send for you, but I couldn’t stand 
it any longer. Do you Know you haven’t been ucar us 
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for two weeks, you bad boy? I can’t scold to-night, 
though. Oh, Jack, isn’t he nice ? Did you know he was 
so dear and good? Don’t look so grave, my own !” And 
her little hand crept up to caress his cheek. 

What a happy night it was! First about the dinner- 
table, then grouped around the fire with Aunty cooing 


‘* By-the-way, Maude,” he said, stooping to get a light 


for his cigar, and noting how lovingly the firelight 
touched her bright hair and lingered on the green silk 
about her neck and arms (how exquisite she was in 
green, and how foolish to think blue was her color !) “I 
must be getting down-town now. Can’t you and Arthur 
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softly over her children, and, as always, counting Jack 
among them. Still, as the evening wore on, and the 
three young people were left alone, it gradually dawned 
upon Jack that there was a shadow in Arthur’s dark- 
blue eyes, that his laugh was less frequent, his smile 
sadder, his words fewer, than of old. 

It was past midnight, when Jack, suddenly rising to 
say ‘‘ Good-night,” remembered the punch set. 


come over to Elizabeth with me to-morrow, and see a set 
of china I’ve had painted for Aunty? It’s at the studio 
there, and I want you to see it before she does, to see if 
you like it. It’s a punch set, with flowers and fairies 
and butterflies.” 

“Oh, how pretty !” Maude exclaimed, looking up at 
him from the wolfskin rug in front.of the fire, where she 
was curled up. ‘‘Of course, we'll come. Won't we, 
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Arthur? But, Jack, how funny for you! The last thing 
in the world I would have thought of. You always hated 
the art mania so. What possessed you ?” 

“That very thing,” Jack responded, cheerfully. ‘It is 
so nice to surprise you. I'll expect you to lunch. Arthur, 
and Maude can drive down and meet us.” 

Walking home in the moonlight, Jack found himself 
wondering for the hundredth time what could have pos- 
sessed that fool Tom to suggest his marrying Maude ? 
and then drifted off to the remembrance of how pretty 
she was in the firelight! And when he slept, at last, it 
was to dream that Maudie's laughing eyes of violet were 
looking at him out of Rose’s grave face; that Maudie 
had borrowed Ruse’s brown hair, and that he sorely 
missed the ‘‘ goldylocks.” 

The air, next day, was sweet and clear, the sun shining 
brightly, everything and everybody alive with the com- 
ing springtide. Maude was as bewitching in a tiny 


cruel ?”” Maude cried ; and then, releasing herself with 
“Stand out of the way—Jack, where is he 2?” dashed out 
of the room, an excited ‘Arthur, Arthur!” ringing 
through the house. 

Rose, standing where Maude had left her, grew white 
as death, casting an imploring glance at Jack, and sway- 
ing as if she would fall; but before he could reach her 
side Arthur was in the room, white as she, but with 
glowing eyes. Poor little Rose! She gasped, both hands 
pressed to her throat, tried to speak, to turn away, then, 
with a gesture of utter yielding, threw herself passion- 
ately into the outstretched arms. 

“Come away, Jack—don’t stare at them so,” Maude 
sobbed, pulling him unresisting into the hall. “ Why 
didn’t you tell me you had found her? You look half 
stunned. Didn’t you know it was Rose, my own, darling, 
lovely Rose, my schoolmate and dearest friend, whom 
Arthur fell in love with (who could help it, I’m sure !) 
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black velvet bonnet (she always had a fashion of her own 
in headgear, and black always showed her off best), and 
in the gayest mood; so that had not Arthur looked so 
weary, the ride to Elizabeth would have been a complete 
success. At the Whartons’ door he begged so patheti- 
cally to be excused from feigning knowledge of art, and 
to be allowed to smoke, that they left him to his own de- 
vices, and accepted the girl’s invitation to ‘“‘ go right into 
the studio—the captain and Mrs. Wharton had gone to 
the city.” 

Maude glanced mischievously at her cousin, when, 
pushing back the portiére, she discovered a young girl 
bending over some work, and commenced, formally : 

‘*Miss Johnson, may I pre——” But the sentence was 
never finished, for, to Jack’s utter amazement, with one 
glad cry of ‘‘ Rose !” Maude sprang across the room, and 
the girls were clasped in each other’s arms. 

“Oh, Rose, you silly goose, how could you be so 


when she visited me, and that loved him so (and I'm sure 
as fond of him as you are, you’re the last one to blame 
her), and that we were so happy about—for mamma just 
adores her—until her stupid old stepmother (only she 
was avery nice woman and quite intellectual, I believe, 
and not very old,) said Rosie must wait, because she was 
too young; and then Arthur got awfully low-spirited, 
and wouldn’t go to you in Europe like a sensible fellow, 
but poked off to Chili, and we had a letter from him say- 
ing that the stepmother had lost all her money and 
Rosie’s too—Mr. Johnson has been dead ages—and had 
died, and that Rose, the darling little goose, had broken 
off her engagement. Arthur was sick and couldn’t come 


| home, and what use would it have been, anyhow ? for 


mamma and I have come and gone and written and 
hunted, and it seemed as if Rose had vanished off the 
face of the earth. It was killing Arthur, and to think 
that you found her, you dear, precious Jack !” 
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During this incoherent burst of sobbing eloquence 
Jack had been slowly gathering his scattered wits, so 
that when the door opened, and Arthur, glowing with 
happiness, led a shy, blushing but prettier Rose than he 
had ever known into the hall, he was able to say, with 
tolerable self-possession : 

“T am very glad to see my cousin Rose.” 

And Rose, looking as swectly and frankly as ever in 
his face, answered : . 

“T was sure from the finst night that you were ‘Jack,’ 
because you were so very much like Arthur at first that it 
frightened me.” 

And here all further words were cut short by the ap- 
pearance of the surprised Whartons, who, quickly made | 

harers in the general joy, overwhelmed them with in- 
-itations to tea, and could scarcely consent to give Rose 
up to those who, Maude declared, would never lose 
sieht of her again. 

The cars going back were hot and stuffy, so that Jack 
was very glad to linger with Maude in the beautiful early 
moonlight outside on the boat —Maude was so much 
prettier by moonlight than at any other time. 

“‘Jack,” Maude said, suddenly, after a moment’s 
silence, ‘‘do you know, when I saw a pretty girl and 
didn’t know it was Rose, I was sure you were smitten 
again; and, Jack! oh, you wretched Jack! actually 
blushing ! Well, I hope it will be a lesson to you. I 
don’t see what is going to become of you unless——” 

‘‘Unless you take pity on me, Maude,” Jack inter- 
rupted, a sudden earnest ring in his voice. ‘‘ Come, 
Mandie darling, I believe you are the only woman in the 
world that can keep my heart. No matter what a fool I 
am, L always turn back to you. Do you think you could 
ever care for me ?” 

“Care for you, Jack? Why, I’ve cared all my life, 
but not that way. You must be in fun, Wait till vou re- 
cover from this attack. Why, Jack, you're dreaming ; 
you forget that ’'m only Maudie——’’ 

“Only Maudie !” Jack repeated, startled at the ring 
of fire and tenderness in his own voice ; ‘‘ only Maudie— 
only the sweetest, dearest thing the world holds for me. 
Darling, I never knew my heart before, but I do now. 
Mande, speak! you do not turn from me? You will 
listen ?” 

“ T—what shall I say ? Wait; it is so new, so strange, | 
I can’t believe you mean it. You’re sure it won't be 
some one else next week ?” 

But before he could give the reproachful answer upon 
his lips the boat had touched the shore, and as Maude | 
slipped her hand into Rose’s with averted head and a 
new, unknown shyness in her bearing, ho could only 
follow her silently to the carriage, thinking that, after 
all, he, and not Tom Stone, had been the fool! 
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“ Acanrer merchant of Vienna has a curious collection 
of ancient woolen and linen cloths, including more than | 
three hundred specimens. Many of them have been 
taken from tombs, and are stretched on folios of eard- | 
board to preserve them. Some of the fragments are only 
a foot square, but the larger ones include an entire 
Roman toga, which is said to be the only one in the 
world. There are a great many embroidered dresses, 
and pieces of knitting and crewel-work. Double-chain 
stitch seems to have been as familiar to the Egyptian 
seams'resses, sewing with bone needles, as it is to mod- , 
crn weinen, There are some very quaint and unusual , 
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designs in the old collection of cloths, but there are also 
some very common things. It is curious to find that the 
common blue-check pattern of our dusters and work 
house aprons was in general use among the Egyptians 
more than two thousand years ago. 
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Harvarp Cotirce library was increased by only 6,739 
volumes in 1885-86, whereas in the preceding year it was 
increased by 12,442 volumes, and on the average of nine 
years past by 8,085 volumes a year. It numbers about 
240,000 volumes and about 233,000 pamphlets. Fifty-six 
instructors requested in 1885-86 that 5,810 books be re- 
served for the use of their classes, that is, be placed 
in certain accessible alcoves and not permittcd to be 
taken out during the daytime. Fifty thousand five hun- 
dred and six volumes, besides the reserved books, were 
taken out or used in the library during the year; but in 
this enumeration, if the same volume were used twice, 
it counted for two volumes. These figures show how 
small a part of any great library is used in a manner 
which figures can record. The justification of the enor- 
mous expense which is involved in the accumulation and 
maintenance of a great university library is not to be 
found in the daily use which the mass of the students will 
make of it. The justification must be found in its indis- 
pensableness to teachers, authors, and other thorough 
scholars, and to students having exceptional work in 
hand. The librarian reports a very agreeable sign of 
college progress when he mentions that, whereas in 
1874-75 only 57 per cent. of the undergraduates used the 
library at all, now nearly 90 per cent. use it. 

Since 1883-84 various simplitications in the cataloguing 
have been introduced with the purpose of saving labor. 
The arrears of work (accumulated in recent years) have 
now been reduced to 1,360 volumes, nearly all of which 
were received since 1882. Of accessions received before 
the beginning of the present catalogue system, in 1860, 
there remain about 3,400 titles to be recatalogued. It is 
not impossible that all these arrears, old and new, should 
be brought up during the current year. The library will 


| then possess one complete catalogue (by authors) of all 


its bound books. The subject-ecatalogue will still be in 
arrears about 14,000 titles. The library has lately re- 
ceived large bequests not restricted to the purchase of 
books ; those in hand yield about 87,000 a year, and that 
soon to be received will yield about $13,000 a vear. 
Taken together, the income of all these bequests will not 
meet the present annual cost of salaries, wages, printing, 
binding, fuel and sundries. The expenditure for these 
items in 1885-86 was $23,760.81, of which all but $7,543.6£ 
came directly out of the college tuition fees or other 
unrestricted income, 


Peorre or UNexcerrionsBLe Tasru.—The man who 
pronounces your dinner absolutely faultless. The pho- 
tographer who says you are really one of the finest sub- 
jects le ever had. The visitor who remarks that your 
boy is the handsomest little fellow he ever saw, and that 
he bears a striking resemblance to you. The acquaint- 
ance who regrets that he has not your exquisite artistio 
taste. The individual who always laughs vociferously at 
your puns. The tailor who says it is a pleasure to make 
a suit for a man with a figure like yours. The lady 
whom you overhear whisper to a friend that you are the 
handsomest man she knows. 
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THE ANCIENT RULERS OF JAPAN. 


Ly Henry Wuaitinc, LIEUTENANT U.S. MARINES, 


To THE initiated, there is something more than a mere 
burlesque of Japanese manners and customs in Gilbert & 
Sullivan’s ‘The Mikado.” Any person familiar with the 
Innperial Government of Japan prior to the year 1868, as 
demonstrated in its official and social methods to the 
resident foreigner and observer, can to-day recognize in the 
haughty and versatile Povk Bah a strong resemblance to 
the powerful Daimio of Japanese feudalism. While the 
authors of that sparkling opera have but lightly touched 
the mental and moral characteristics of their distin- 
guished model—and only by witty inversion to render 
such comical—his influence upon, and relation to, the 
action of its plot and characters readily suggests the 
position such a man maintained in his connection with 
the oldtimeadministration of affairs under the Shogunate. 
When Commodore Perry, over thirty years ago, under 
the instructions of the United States Government, 
knocked on the imperial hall-door of the Mikado’s em- 
pire and extended the right-hand of fellowship in the 
name of this country, the feudal system which con- 
fronted his gaze held forth but little promise that our 
fraternal requests for international intercourse would 
either be appreciated or listened to. Yet subsequent 
events have proved that Japan was even then ripe for this 
change in her attitude toward other nations of the world. 
The degeneracy rampant among all classes of the no- 
lility bad become a public scandal. That the future of 


the empire should be dictated by a mass of voluptuous | 


noblemen whose so-called conservative methods were but 
the cloak under which to perpetuate their hatred for 
national progression and enlightenment of the lower 
classes, was contrary to every wish of the liberal party, 
whose numerical strength by no means indicated the 
spread of their doctrines throughout the land. The 
result of this conflict between these “two parties, as in 
r-lation to the question of foreign intercourse, need not be 
dwelt tjpon in this article. Nor can we pause to con- 
siler the consequences of this surprising change in mat- 
ters political, which, during the last twenty years, has 
attracted world-wide attention; for it is with the ancient 
administrative ag well as the social customs that these 
lines deal. 

The system and application of Japanese law was the 
produetion of the great feudal lawgiver of the empire, 
Tyevas. The Daimios, in carly days, were subject to one 
of its provisions, that they should each year exchange 
provinces ; but as they became more powerful, this was 
lionored more in the breach than in the observance. 


Aside from the management of public affairs, Tyeyas's | 


laws also provided for the succession of the House of 
Tokugawa, which has ever been of royal composition. 
The Prime Minister of the Emperor was the great Sho- 
gun, more commonly known as the Tycoon, and, by 


reason of his unlimited power and close relationship with 


the Mikado, virtually possessed the enforeement and ad- 
judieation of all the laws throughont the realm, The 
Mikado, living in his palace at Kioto, for generations 
the inert victim of laws and customs which made him 
practically invisible to all of his subjects but those 
selected as his attendants, knew Dut little, and cared 
even less, about the affairs of his empire. In this con- 
dition of sublime indifference toward secular matters, 
the Mikados lived, jealously guarded by the Aidzu clan 
of the royal Tokugawa House, and really devoid of all 


prerogatives. If the Shogun worshiped the Mikado, the 

Daimios, in turn, treated the Prime Minister, in their 

yearly visit to Yeddo, much in the same way, whither 

they went to pay into the roval treasury the tribute ex- 

acted from each province. These annual reports indi- 
cated to the Tycoon the condition of his master's people, 

and their welfare and progress in commercial and agri- 

cultural pursuits. If the inhabitants of a province 

showed any sign of disaffection toward their ruler, the 

Daimio, and those appointed by him to maintain the laws 
of the empire, there was no appeal for them from his 

power aud sense of justice. The Daimio could report as 

he chose to the Tycoon, with the certainty that, having 

squared his personal and provincial accounts with the 

Prime Minister, other points offcred for settlement would 

receive an approval in accordance with his own wishes. 

The lower classes were completely under the sway of 

these Daimios, and it may he interesting to note the” 
character and habits of these now-deposed rulers of 

Japan, whose history forms one of the most attractive 

feutures in the study of Japanese customs prior to the 

Imperial revolution of 1868—1870. 

It became the good fortune of the writer, during his 
cruise in Japanese waters, to bo assizned to duty on the 
staff of General Grant, when the latter, as the honored 
guest of the Mikado, made his inspection of tne Japan- 
| ese Military Academy. Among the many distinguished 
representatives of the Emperor in attendance upon the 
general during that day was a nobleman whose excellent 
command of the English langnage rendered him a de- 
jlightful and instrnetive companion, Through his kind- 
; ness we were enabled to obtain a capital insight into 
questions of great importance to the traveler in Japan, 
not one of the least being a consideration of those feudal 
days, of which to-day there is but little indication in a 
country where the growth of modern principles of gov- 
ernment and the edueation of the masses have become so 
rapid as to leave Dnt a suggestion of the ancient réyime 
to the inquiring eye. As already outlined, the Daimio 
in his provincial stronghold was the sovereign represent- 
ative in all matters executive, legislative and judicial. 
He was a man neeessarily the superior of those about 
him in intelligence and ability, otherwise he could not 
have held in check the lawless spirit of the Samurais 
Glass, from which he selected his bodyguard and the ad- 
ministrators of his will upon the lower constituents 
within his province. These feudal retainers in the large 

provinces numbered as high as 25,000, and were seat- 
| tered throughont the Daimiate, several thousand being 
stationed in and about the vicinity of the great castle, 
wherein lived their lordly master. To be chosen as a 
member of the personal guard in waiting at all times 
upon him was the highest aim of a Samurai. It was 
during a visit at the country-seat of our noble friend that 
we were enabled to inspect one of these immense castles 
in the interior and gain an impression of a Daimio’s life 
and power. Since the revolution these medieval relies 
have been turned over to the care of the Governmental 
authorities at Tokio, then eapital of Japan, and tlcir 
royal tenants are required to reside within its gates under 
imperial inspection, being still deemed powerful factors 
in the possible formation of a revolt against this new 
order of things. These castles, to the number of some 
‘two hundred, are scattered throughout the Empire, and 
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vary in size and age, their conception being ascribed to 
a Daimio who lived in the tenth century. 

Leaving the quaint home of our host one bright 
Autumn morning, our speeding jin-riki-shas soon 
landed our party on the rich tableland below the line of 
high hills, upon one of which it stood, surrounded by 
grand old streets and charming views. As we approached 
this monument of feudal days the critical eye noted a 
peculiar deviation from an axiom in European military 
engineering : that fortified castles should be built upon a 
hill difficult to ascend, and made doubly strong through 
natural obstructions sur- 
rounding it. But Japanese 
engineers were not in a 
position admitting consult- 
ation with contemporaneous 
opinion in scientific ques- 
tions in those days, and 
really displayed, in their 
selection of sites and mode 
of defense, wonderful ori- 
ginality and skill. Were 
‘the conditions and weapons 
of war known to that time 
still the best standard, then 
to Japan would the world 
have gone long ago to learn 
from her how to build and 
“hold the fort.’ Here, in 
this case, was a large plain 
with one prominent hill, 
which had been taken as 
the centre, from which 
point the undulating 
ground sloped away for 
miles until again to take 
an upward grade toward 
the surrounding mountain 
ranges. The citadel was 
built on this hill, and was 
protected by a triple sys- 
tem of circumvallation. 
Reaching the first, we for 
the while abandoned our 
train of Pullman vehicles 
and crossed the moat by 
means of a slender bridge. 
On the opposite side rose 
a rampart about fifteen feet 
high, built at a slight angle 
from the water, and topped 
by a line of trees and stone 
fence—a strong position for 
a skirmish line of archers 
to repel the advancing at- 
tack. This moat and ram- 
part reached around the 
citadel, being at least two 
miles long, and completely lined with blocks of rough 
stone for several feet above the water. Passing through 
the two-storied tower, which contained heavy wooden 
gates facing the bridge, an immense inclosure presented 
itself to the eye, across which swept a fine road lined 
wiuh pine-trees, and connecting the doorway of the first 
moat with that of the second. As this castle was still 
retained in a fair condition of preservation, the beautiful 
points of this vast compound were still most prominent. 
Here were situated the barracks for the various bodies of 
troops, over the green grass were they once drilled by 
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their. fiery officers, and under fruitful orchards or in 
pleasant wanderings through the rich gardens did the 
inmates find diversion and repose when the labors of the 
day were passed. 

As the first moat had several gateways through which 
to enter this inclosure, so also had the second, which 
was much deeper and broader than the one first crossed. 
Again a narrow bridge, a tall, white tower, heavily bar- 
red gates, now widely parted for our passage, and the 
second inclosure was entered. Its grounds were rug- 
ged, though handsomely laid out, and were much smaller 
than those left behind. 
Pretty bamboo groves dot- 
ted its surface, winding 
pathways led to miniature 
lakes, flecked with the 
lotus-plant and water- 
lilies, and even the grim 
arsenal had its covering of 
boxwood shrubbery ; the 
shooting-range, its broad 
sweep flanked by beds of 
camellias. This inclosure 
was reserved for the spe- 
cial use of the Daimio and 
his friends, and, aside from 
several picturesque tea- 
houses, contained no dwell- 
ings for his retainers, as 
did the first one. Leaving 
this, we entered the third 
and last one; again sur- 
rounded by the far-reach- 
ing moat and frowning 
rampart with its series of 
loop- holed towers. But 
one bridge spanned this 
moat. Within the ramparts 
the crest of the hill was 
found, covering which, 
stood the Palace of the 
Daimio. The garden about 
it had contained everything 
that Japanese skill and in- 
genuity could produce in 
the way of elaborate adorn- 
ment and landscape effects. 
The eloquent discourse of 
our learned host readily 
supplied the deficiencies 
caused by the removal of 
many of these features now 
that the citadel was not the 
possessor of a real live 
Daimio ; and, though such 
were of minor importance 
where so much remained to 
captivate the foreign visitor, 
still, under this guidance. the mind was enabled to ap- 
preciate the full grandeur of those bygone days. The 
palace was a very large, one-storied building, of wood, 
with a roof composed of great pieces of bronze ; and the 
veranda surrounding it, in its ample proportions, sug- 
gested a grand ballroom. But what really could have 
been transformed into such were the suites of rooms, 
under this heavy bronze covering, which, in variety of de- 
coration and costly appointments, constituted the palace 
a work of art which the Japanese authorities did well in 
preserving for the inspection of foreigners, though more 
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the pity that many specimens of native skill in bronze and 
porcelain had been removed to the imperial quarters at 
Tokio, thereby causing an artistic deficiency in the rela- 
tionship of apartments representing different periods of 
Japanese workmanship. The first room entered proved 


to be the audience-chamber of the Daimio. Before doing | 


so, the attendants provided by our thoughtful and noble 


host had removed the heavy shoe and substituted the 
native slipper, that we might the more easily pass over | 


the highly polished floors within, and also rest comfort- 


ably upon the soft rungs, as we sat before some exquisite | 


sercen-painting or bit of bronze, while he explained its 
nenning to his delighted guests. 

It was in this room that, many years ago, the then all- 
powerful Daimio of that province, one day, held a great 
reception. Good-fortune had attended his troops in their 
attack upon an invading barbarian, whose hordes had 
swooped down from a neighboring mountain fastness to 
lay waste the province and capture the palace. Having 
routed the enemy, it was proper that the event should be 
justly celebrated. Many were bidden to the feast, and 
the resources of the palace were taxed to the utmost to 
render the occasion a memorable one. How beautiful 
were these rooms then! In the audience-chamber, the 
light, softened by the sliding-doors, set in grooves, which 
separated the front side from the veranda, partook of the 


hue of the delicate tissne-paper set between thin sash- | 


ings, and gave to the highly ornamented panels a richer 
coloring. Upon some were painted crouching tigers ; 
others displayed mortal combats between fierce beasts of 
the forest; exquisite hangings of rare silk were back- 
grounds for delicately painted peacocks and storks, trop- 
ical birds and dainty bits of scenery, whose every detail 
in color and artistic finish proved them the work of fam- 
ous experts in Japanese art. 
grouped with pieces of bronze, over which trailed cling- 
ing plants in bud and full bloom. 
held rare selections in china and porcelain ware, and over 


the large floor were scattered handsomo rugs. The ceiling ' 


was one of square panels with a gilded background, on 
which were painted animated fairies deep in the chase 
after buttertlies. The room adjoining this, and separated 
by richly ornamented sliding-doors in lacquered frames, 
in its furnishings elaborated the beauties of the field and 
forest, the pancls, ceiling, and hangings being covered 
by the skillful brush with birds, flowers, trees, water 
views, and many other designs selected from their do- 
mains, The room was, indeed, an exquisite conserva- 
tory; natnral flowers and vines, artificial grasses in which 


sparkled ponds of water for goldfishes, musical fountains | 


throwing upward graceful streams to bedew wide-spread- 
ing palms and stunted oaks, near by—all these con- 


tributed to the fragrance and beauty of its contents, and | 


combined in the highest degree in the establishment of a 
vivid contrast between this and the next adjoining room. 
The latter was a veritable armory. As one drew near to 
the shajres (sliding-doors) dividing these two chambers, 
an inspection of their delicately painted panels could not 
be resisted, so perfectly were views of beautiful Lake 
Hakoné Jaid upon the almost transparent tissue-paper. 
Then passing through the entrance created by the re- 
moval of their centrepiece, the noble guests of the 


Daimio had but to turn about to witness a marvelous | 


production of this subtle handling of the brush. On 


this side of the shujees the panels depicted various war | 


scenes, in which valiant Japanese soldiers had’ gained 
the victory. And still the eye could not detect a line 
or shadow of the highly tinted paintings on the other 
side of the thin texture, the thickness of which could be 


Fanciful sereens stood | 


Lacquered stands , 


compared with the point of a pin. Nor did the sombre 
colors used in these representations of strife in the least 
way appear in or affect the lake views. Wonderful art 
this, on a gossamer canvas ! 

Two sides of this chamber were also given over to fam- 
ous battles, painted on silk hangings, each piece woven 
without a seam and stretching from corner to corner. 
Superb stands of swords, of countless value, spears, bows 
and arrows, and many other dangerous specimens of a 
| soldier’s equipment, were grouped or scattered about it; 
while with ingenious arrangement, and always in minor 
position and contrast, those captured on many fields still 
further enhanced the lesson taught in the details of this 
/Yich collection. With kindly intent his lordship the 
Daimio had foreseen and provided for the quick re- 
moval of any chilly feelings that this suggestive agere- 
gation of death-dealing instruments might give rise to in 
his noble company of friends, for, deftly concealed he- 
hind a monster bronze statue of the hydra-headed God 
of War standing at the further end of the room, there 
opened out a winding path which, with flanks planted 
head-high with stunted pine-trees and oaks, pots of rare 
flowers, and roofed in by green vines, whose blossoms ex- 
haled sweet perfumes, finally ushered the guests into the 
largest room of this suite, wherein all the details and con- 
veniences of a royal dining-hall were set forth. If this 
tour of inspection was still further pursued, then for their 
‘ pleasure room after room followed, each filled with col- 
lections and specimens of Japanese art and manufacture, 
until, finally, the private apartments of the Daimio were 
reached. So much for the amusement and instruction 
: of his guests within the palace. What had he provided 
for their entertainment and comfort without ? Let this 
day be known as one of those perfect examples with 
which the lavish hand of Spring most abundantly blesses 
| that radiant land. Softly, and laden with rich perfumes, 
the gentle breeze plays through the stately trees that 
| now, in the fullness of their beauty, throw great shad- 
ows upon the dark greensward. In infinite variety the 
flowers in their well-kept beds contribute to the beautiful 
appearance of this great garden, that stretches about the 
palace and finds its limits set by the ramparts overlook- 
ing the third moat. Shaded walks lead to lakes, wherein 
disport members of the finny tribe, which know but the 
death that old age brings to all ercatures., Pretty tea- 
houses stand heve and there, inviting the weary to pleas- 
j ant refreshment. Wonderful combinations in plants and 
flowers meet the wanderer at every turn, for here, in full 
bloom, are found the blood-red carnation in company 
with the snow-white camellia and the tender bluebell, 
each drawing its life from a common stalk planted in a 
conch-shell held aloft by a bronze sea-nymph, whose 
roguish sinile suggests the knowledge of this mysterious 
art that no coaxing can draw out. If these live so 
happily, none the less so yonder roses in their diamond- 
| shaped bed, where five stems give nourishment to ten 
| different colors. And not alone in their subjection to this 
| inversion of nature’s law are the flowers, for the mystery 
deepens when, in a porcelain pot not larger than a silk 
hat, is found a combination producing the blossoms of 
the plum, orange and apricot, their branches growing 
from the trunk of the latter. If the lofty pine-tree can 
be subjected to a height of three feet when its bark and 
branches prove that otherwise the required growth of its 
species has been fully attained, the observer had but to 
turn to its not distant companion in like suppression, an 
oak. The mighty power of this tree had been turned into 
a lateral growth, that gave to the wide-spreading branches 
i a circumference of thirty feet, yet it was not over ten 


feet in height. But the guests exhibit no surprise over 
these and other features of the Japanese gardener’s skill, 
for they are to the manner born. 

And now, after these early hours had thus been passed 
in sightseeing, in friendly competition at the archery 
range, or in the discussion of the latest political and 
social scandal over dainty cups of tea or suk’, accom- 
panied by light refreshments, the guests finally gathered 
themselves together under the broad veranda roof to 
witness the series of games and trials of skill by those 
whom the Daimio had summoned. Out on the smooth 
lawn stood various groups of men, women, children, 
soldiers, jugglers, magicians, each with their part to play 
in the entertainment; and while the expert master of 
ecremonies was preparing the first part thereof the guests 
had comfortably arranged themselves either on the 
veranda or under neighboring trees, there to continue a 
casual acquaintance with the saké cup and soothing 
pipe, while many wagers on favorite competitors and 
much small talk were indulged in. Now the musical 
bell is tapped with a bamboo rod, and all attention is 
given to four stalwart wrestlers who, stripped to the 
waist, have marched out upon the lawn until its centre is 
eained. Having performed their low obeisance toward 
that p:rt of the veranda on which are gathered together 
the Daimio and his intimate set of noble friends, with 
lignified step their dressing-room is regained for the 
purpose of removing their richly embroidered gowns, 
which reach from the waist to the heel, and bear the 
crest of their mighty master in woven colors upon the 
front. Then the four reappear, their.legs bare, and a 
strongly secured breech-cloth the only suggestion of 
clothing about their sturdy persons. Now do the quar- 
tet separate into pairs, each to perform feats not known 
to the wrestler of to-day, illustrating, as many did, rapid 
transformations from one grip or body-hold to that of its 
logical result, where in serious competition the more 
skillful of the two is successful. This objective illus- 
tration of the wrestler’s gracefulness in poise and rapid- 
itv of action ended, the two most powerful come to- 
gether in actual rivalry for the prize offered. Back to 
back they stand, arms interlocked, feet well apart. One 
tap on that musical bell and the attempt on the part of 
each to place the other, head, back and heels, on the green 
turf has set each muscle like that of a marbled gladiator, 
each sinew taut and steel-formed. With tiger-like dex- 
terity are those powerful legs shifted and thrown out to 
eatch the desired lock; how, with sudden and mighty 
effort, does the bend forward raise the other man from 
his feet as if to pitch headlong to the ground this heavy 
load! Again erect, the intense struggle is renewed, and 
with bated breath the spectators wait for that weakening 
in the arms of him who bears least well that terrible 
strain, understanding the quick turn that surely follows, 
the body - catch—a lightning heel - trip—one desperate 
effort on the part of the nearly vanquished toward a re- 
covery—but no, too late! for with herenlean power is 
he dashed groundward, his opponent falling on top, and 
the eagle-eyed judge proclaims the fall won. The pair 
rise to receive the plaudits fully earned. 

3ut the Daimio has cried “Enough; bring on the 
erafty magicians!” The wres#ers retire in favor of these 
wonderful manipulators, who, having paid their reverence 
to the Daimio, begin by asking for an orange. This fur- 
nished by a spectator, it is sliced, and the seeds thereof 
are handed to another, who indorses their character, then 
returns one to the chief magician, and this in full view 
is placed in an open lacquered box not over six inches 
deep, and carefully covered with earth until the box is 
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filled. A little water sprinkled over ‘t, a muttered incan- 
tation, and the box is placed on a tall stand in view of 
the guests. Meanwhile another of these off-hand fellows 
has also cut into an orange, and its seeds are laid on a 
paper napkin lying on the grass. This is covered by a 
spectator with another napkin ; and the orange is bound 
together by him with a bamboo string, placed on the 
grass, and covered in the same way. Presto, change! 
With a long wand the magician has lifted the napkin 
that covers the orange; also the one covering the seeds. 
Both have disappeared!) With humble bearing he draws 
near to the nobleman who has assisted him, and requests 
that the pocket in his (the nobleman’s) flowing sleeve be 
examined, The nobleman thrusts his left hand into it, 
and in amazement draws forth the orange. The bamboo 
string is cut. The four pieces fall to the ground with 
the full complement of seeds the fruit originally con- 
tained. But what about the seed in the box? It has 
been doing its duty also, for now above the surface of 
the box is seen a tiny, green slip of an orange-tree, and 
while other tricks are performed, it reaches several 
inches in height, finally resting from its labors with two 
small leaves crowning the stem. Now a large, closely 
woven wicker-basket is produced; also a four-year-old 
boy, the son of the chief magician. While the orchestra 
attached to this company emits doleful strains of weird 
Japanese music, the lad is laid on his back and the 
basket placed over him. All have seen the empty condi- 
tion of this basket, and with knowing wags of the head 
follow it as it gradually hides the youngster from view. 
His father, with a keen, narrow-bladed sword in his hand, 
approaching the basket solemnly, motions the musicians 
to be silent. With great deliberation he kneels and 
fastens the basket to four stout pegs driven into the 
ground, after which he rises, walks three times about it, 
and then carefully inserts the point of his sword into the 
bamboo meshes of the basket. A momentary pause, 
then a quick thrust, carrying the hilt to the frame, which 
is instantly followed by a piercing yell of pain from 
within it, and the sword is withdrawn dripping with 
blood. Again and again is this operation performed 
with similar results, and the spectators enjoy it hugely. 
A delectable amusement indeed, this savage slaughter of 
an innocent lad! The sight of the bloody weapon in 
the hands of the stolid magician, as he stands with 
bowed head beside the now silent repository of his son’s 
remains, acts as a stimulant to the truculent samurai, 
who, if they cannot shed human blood in behalf of their 
lordly master’s cause, find sufficient occasion among 
themselves for fierce altercations and fatal duels. But 
the applause and cries of approval from the noble guests 
are hushed by tho order, loudly proclaimed by the Dai- 
mio’s chief-marshal, that the magician proceed to the con- 
clusion of this very mysterious trick (?) ‘Two attendants 
approach the basket, which they cover completely with 
a heavy, dark cloth. This is sprinkled with a liquid 
substance. Then the whole band of magicians join hands 
about the basket ; the chief sets fire to the cloth, and iu 
the dense blue smoke it is diffien't either to distinguish 
the rapid movements of the encireling human band or 
the effect of the high-shooting flames upon its personnel. 
During these few moments a weird chant is sung, and 
the guests, from their several points of vantage, waten 
the scene in silent admiration ; for with many of them 
this performance has been the theme of an oft-told tale, 
now transformed into their entertainment as its crowning 
feature. And yet there are hasty young scions who lay 
the odds against its suecessful termination. Now the 
flames have subsided, the smoke has drifted away over 
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suggesting a possibility 


that the lad rests beneath 
it. While wondering eyes 
closely scan first the 
basket, held on one end 
and revolved so that its 
interior can plainly be 
seen by all spectators, 
then turn again to the 
smooth cloth which cer- 
tainly had not covered 
. him when placed in posi- 
tion, and with equal cer- 
tainty was that which had 
covered the basket and 
afforded food for the 
flames, the magician, hav- 
ing substituted his long 
wand for his sword, 
pushes the stick under- 
neath the centre of the 
cloth, and slowly raising 
it, holds it aloft until it 
flutters about his head. 
Does this action disclose 
the mangled remains of 
his son resting on the 
blood - stained turf? By 
no means, for the latter 
is as fresh and grecn as 
that without those pegs, 
and the basket as clean 
as when first produced. 
The boy has simply dis- 
appeared. No denying 
this plain state of affairs, 
and if the applause signi- 
fies this, the final indorse- 
ment is found in the 
gracious payment of the 
wagers laid against its 
successful issue ; for the 
magician has performed 
this mystery with no ap- 
pliance other than those 


mentioned, in full view, 
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yonder fir-trees, and the magicians stand motionless in 
their circuit about—not the charred remains of the 
basket, and those of the poor boy, but the basket, just as 
it stood before the cloth covering was laid on it. The 
latter has certainly disappeared with the flames and 
smoke. The basket has no mark of fire, nor does the 
soft green grass it rests on disclose the presence of ashes. 
At a word from the chief magician his attendants dis- 
perse, and leave him standing near his son’s tomb, as 
many would call it. For a moment or two he studies the 
temper of his audience, as if reading in their faces the 
effect of the basket’s strange deliverance from the fire ; 
then turning, he cuts the lashings securing the basket to 
the pegs. Once more he inserts his still blood-stained 
sword in its meshes, but now almost with tender care, as 
if fearing its keen point might injure what rests beneath 
them. With both hands grasping the hilt he suddenly 
raises, then quickly tosses aside, the basket, and stretched 
out between the four pegs rests—the identical cloth used 
to cover the basket! But it lies upon the grass with- 
out a wrinkle in its surface, nothing in its appearance 


and surrounded by a 
most critical audience. 
Again does the programme change at the Daimio’s 
order. Now a target is placed on the lawn, and four 
archers appear with strong bows and sharp arrows in 
their hands. Fifty paces do they mark out in front of 
it, then prepare to lodge the feathered sticks in its 
golden centre. Yet, with calm indifference to the danger 
of his position, one of these men places himself within 
two feet of the target, and covers the same while he 
faces his companions, who now, in turn, let fly the fleet 
arrow at his erect body as if naught stood in the way 
*twixt them and the bull’s-eye. Though strong their 
arms, and sure their aim, these are met with the mar- 
velous dexterity of him who bars the way, for with a 
lightning-like grasp is each arrow seized, until six 
lie on the grass. With no movement save those of his 
arms has the man performed this feat. A single failure 
would have rendered him the victim of a deadly thrust, 
as each arrow came true to his breast. And, as if to 
prove the value of each member of the quartet, positions 
are changed until all have performed the act of standing 
before the target, the result proving equally successful. 
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After a profound acknowledgment of the plaudits called 
forth by this exhibition, the four archers step together to 
the firing-line, draw their bows and simultaneously fire at 
the gold bull’s-eye. With almost equal speed the arrows 
fly toward the glittering centre, and, for an instant, the 
spectators note that each has landed fairly within it. 
Then follows a loud explosion. The target falls shat- 
tered to the ground, and from its broken parts rises in a 
superb outburst a brilliant combination of Japancse day- 
fireworks. These are composed of rockets, sailing far 
into the blue sky, there to burst and set free all manner 
of birds, whose ingenious mechanism enables each to soar 
down the gentle breeze as if imbued with life itself. Bombs 
tise and burst into parti-colored flames, from which fall 
showers of stars, flowers, quaint devices of a symbolic 
nature, gyrating insects and reptiles ; and, for a few mo- 
ments the eye is dazzled by the picture thus laid against 
the sombre mountain range far beyond the castle. The 
time is all too short in which to fully appreciute its won- 
derful details. Consideration of the simple device from 
which these rose renders the solution the more difficult, 
and the four archers can 
retire, well satisfied with 
the result of their con- 
tribution to the entertain- 
ment. With exhibitions 
of fencing, running, and 
many magical tricks, the 
Daim:o’s guests were 
amused until the night 
shades fell upon the 
castle, and then the hand- 
some gardens and lawns 
. were transformed into a 
perfect fairyland by the 
hundreds of lanterns and 
flaming torches, under 
which fountains sparkled 
and lakes shone in pris- 
matic colors. An al fresco 
supper, under such con- 
ditions, brought to the 
haughty Samurai the very 
acme of pleasure ; and if 
the beanty and grace dis- 
played by the ever-en- 
trancing geisha (dancing) 
girls proved doubly effec- 
tive, if the comedians out- 
did all previous efforts in 
a roaring farce, if the star 
tragedian caused the hot- 
blooded young nobles to 
grasp their sword - hilts 
under the subtle infin- 
ence of his realistic act- 
ing as a deep-dyed 
scoundrel soon to gain 
possession of a ravishing 
beauty whose escort, flee- 
ing from his mighty 
blows, left her helpless at, | 
his feet, one could only - 
attribute such exquisite - 
pleasure to the munifi- 
cence of the lordly host. 
It must not be sup- 
posed that an entertain- 
ment of this kind was 


of frequent occurrence. Whenever his lordship desired 


such, it was only, after weeks of preparation that a 
programme could be arranged by those in charge that 
would meet with his approval. The province was ran- 
sacked for the latest novelties in the theatrical and sport- 
ing world. If an actor of renown was within the empire, 
yet to pass under the Daimio’s critical eye, then his ap- 
pearance was insured at any cost, and in this manner was 
the list completed and the anticipations of the voluptu- 
ous Samurai whetted to the keenest edge by glowing re- 
ports of the coming events. His Grace could not visit 
houses of public resort, such resting far beneath his 
notice. A formal routine could eventually bring to his 
attention matters deemed worthy of this flattery ; but 
ofttimes his disappointment cost the unlucky producer 
his own head. A creature of etiquette when socially con- 
sidered, his daily life was but an exhibition of courtly 
procedure seemingly riaiculous unless the ambitious de- 
signs of those and the’: clan in authority about him are 
understood. The central figure of an oligarchy, the 
Daimio was in every sense humored to the last degree. 
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While thus a recipient of deferential attention and the 
repository of limitless power, the exercise of the latter 
was largely governed by the former in its application at 
the hands of the nobles who managed provincial affairs 
for personal agegrandizement. If they hoodwinked the 
Daimio, they with equal care avoided the attraction of 
imperial attention toward their methods. Many.of the 
Daimios, by their indulgence in sensual pleasures, so 
thoroughly promoted the schemes of these men, that the 
rebellion against such oppression reached its climax 
mneh earlier than cireumstanees would have permitted 
had each lord retained sufficient interest in the welfare 
of lis people to personally exercise his executive rights 
and duties. Where the legal approval of the Daimio was 
required the same could be the more readily obtained 
when this was his condition ; and, as already mentioned, 
the first symptoms of revolt against the license allowed 
the Samurai elass jad appeared when Commodore Perry 
railed into Yeddo Bay. The members of this class 
throughout the empire were distinguished in the exercise 
of certain rights and privileges. They alone were af- 
lowed to wear two swords, which constituted their 
badge; their vocation was absolute devotion to the 
cause of their prince, the Daimio. In his interests they 
stood bound body and soul, and if such duty called forth 
but little bodily exertion, whila it supported them on 
the fat of the land and gave access to provincial revenues 
under the lordly seal, well calculated to make the tax- 
payers and tillers of the soil groan, nevertheless, their 
matchless adherence to his cause against all provincial or 
imperial attempts to weaken or alter it in any way ren- 
dered them a band of protectors, in the light of which 
external intrigue and factional hatred were impotent. 

Japanese history gives repeated instances wherein 
foreign invaders succumbed before the terrific fight- 
ing qualities of the Samurai. A mutual respect for these 
prevented internecine troubles. It was not until politi- 
cal aspirations and clannish greediness for office over- 
came their loyalty that the Samurai presented to the 
lower classes an opening through which to present their 
grievances to the imperial authorities. These things 
weakened the Daimios’ authority, and sowed the seeds 
of that revolution referred to, and which reduced their 
lordships to the condition of royal prisoners at Yeddo, 
with but one-tenth of the revenues of their province as a 
compensation for the surrender of such into the hands of 
the Imperial Government. The Samurai, as the aristo- 
crats of Japan, transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion the rights and duties of their Order. Their sons 
reached their majority at the age of fourteen. During 
the adolescent period they were instructed in chivalrous 
customs and knowledge germane to their rank. They 
wore two wooden swords, and performed light duties 
about the castle or their own homes befitting their noble 
future. A great feast generally ushered the hopeful 
scion into the estate of manhood, at which time genuine 
blades were substituted for the wooden ones, and admis- 
sion into the councils of his elders completed the initia- 
tion, A Samurai toward the lower classes exhibited a 
haughty, tyrannozs spirit, without the least warning 
using his sword for the redress of some fancied insult 
from their hands 

In their intercourse with each other an exquisite sense 
of politeness prevailed, great care being taken that no 
offense could arise In mutual treatment, for blood alone 
cleansed the cbaracter from such indignity. If a duel 
could not be arranged, then the recipient of an insult at 
the hands of bis equal usually performed on himself the 
famous act of disembowelment—s criss-cross cut on the 
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stomach called hara-Airi, ‘To live after such reflection 
was worse than death itself. To accept the latter at his 
own hands proved his manhood, and removed the stain 
east upon the family name. In their friendships stanch- 
ness itself, as foes most brutal, in combat the emboidi- 
ment of valor, as politicians the equal of a “ boodle” 
alderman, in personal habits given over to ease and sen- 
sual pleasures, and absolute in their loyalty, the Samu- 
rai while in power during ages past can favorably com- 
pare with those who in similar days in European history 
lived this same life for the same purpose. Their ex- 
tinction as a clan came with the fall of their masters, but 
to those who remained true to the imperial cause have 
been granted the retention of many ancient privileges 
which still classify them in the aristocratic blue-book. 
Under the feudal system, Japan had no legislative or 
judicial form of governmeut. The Daimios created the 
law for the provinces where it did not antagonize ihe 
will of the Tycoon, as the outcome of his conception of 
the ancient writings on this subject. To the simple- 
minded peasant, whatsoever did not agree with his mas- 
ter’s will must necessarily be wrong. There was no ap- 
peal from the unwritten majesty of the law as laid down 
by that all-important representative of the Daimio, the 
district magistrate ; who, as a Samurai, exercised the 
authority of his office with rigorous force and elasticity 
in conception of the common law that never failed in 
comprehensiveness or self-satisfaction. The lack of sub- 
mission to him was a crime punishable by death alone. 
To the Daimio alone was he responsible. He imposed 
and collected taxes, regulated the police force, punished 
offenders, fixed the tariff upon highways, horses and 
laborers ; he had the care of the castle and its grounds if 
within his district, and in many other ways exercised 
authority. While satisfaction existed under this order 
of things, the lower classes were far more happy than 
one would suppose. The feudal system has had its day, 
and brought forth its natural sequence in the history of 
the Mikado’s empire. In the family of nations Japan has 
already taken an important position. And this has been 
gained through the eager determination of her people to 
accept and prove, to their own advantage all the benefits 
that education of the masses and a recognition of the 
personal rights of all classes can bring into their hands. 
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D'AVENANT’S RELATIONSHIP TO 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Tue theory said to have been put forward by Sir Wil- 
liam D’Avenant that he was the son of Shakespeare has 
been scouted by writers of the present day, who dispose 
with a wave of the hand of most traditions concerning 
the poet which the generations following his own were at 
the trouble to collect and transmit. The view in ques- 
tion seems to have commended itself to antiquaries and 
biographers so careful as Aubrey, Oldys, Anthony A 
Wood, and Malone. That future writers have discarded 
it, is creditable to their zeal for Shakespeare rather than 
to their anxiety to arrive at the truth. The story reaches 
us from different sourees. Oldys in his MS. notes, a 
selection from which were issued by Mr. Thoms, says: 
“Tf tradition may be trusted, Shakespeare often baited at 
the Crown Inn, or Tavern, in Oxford, on his journey to 
and from London, The landlady was a woman of great 
beauty and sprightly wit; and her husband, Mr. John 
Duavenant (afterward mayor of that city), a grave, melan- 
choly man, who, as well as his wife, used much to delight 
in Shakespeare’s pleasant company. Their son, young 
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Will D’Avenant (afterward Sir William), was then a little 
schoolboy in the town, of about seven or cight years old,* 
and so fond also of Shakespeare that whenever he heard 
of his arrival he would fly from school to see him. One 
day an old townsman observing the boy running home- 
ward almost ont of breath, asked him whither he was 
posting in that heat and hurry. He answered, to see his 
god-father Shakespeare. ‘There is a good boy,” said the 
other, “but have a care that you don't take Godd’s name 
in vain.” This story Mr. Pope told me at the Earl of 
Oxford's table, upon occasion of some discourse which 
arose about Shakespeare’s monument, then newly erected 
in Westminster Abbey, and he quoted Mr. Betterton, the 
player, for his authority.” This may be regarded as the 
original statement. ‘Mere idle gossip,” is the remark 
of the modern Shakespearolator. So be it: gossip trans- 
mitted by Betterton through Pope to Oldys. Let us 
take another aspect of the story. 

Aubrey, in his ‘Lives of Eminent Men,” the original 
MSS. of which are in the Ashmolean Museum, is re- 
sponsible for the statement ‘that Shakespeare was wont 
“to goe into Warwickshire once a year, and did com- 
monly in his journey lye at the house (the Crown) in 
Oxon, where he was exceedingly respected.” To An- 
thony 4 Wood, Aubrey states : ‘‘ Now Sir William would 
sometimes, when he was pleasant over a glass of wine 
with his most intimate friends, e.g., Sam Butler, author 
of ‘‘ Hudibras,” etc, say that it seemed to him that he 
writt with the very same spirit that Shakespeare (did), 
and seemed contente:| enongh to be thought his son.” 
Aubrey once more chronicles that Robert D’Avenant, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxon., and a Doctor of 
Divinity, the elder brother of Sir William, used to say 
that ‘‘Mr. William Shakespeare had give him a hundred 
kiases.”” Anthony & Wood, it is true, does not refer to 
the alleged parentage. In the ‘‘Athens: Ovxonienses,” 
however, he is at the trouble to affirm that the elder 
D’Avenant ‘was of a melancholy disposition and was 
seldom or never seen to laugh, in which he was imitated 
by none of his children but by Robert his eldest son ;” 
and, again, that Mrs. D’Avenant ‘‘ was a very beautiful 
woman, of good wit and conversation, in which she was 
imitated by none of her children but by this William.” 
Anthony & Wood also mentions the frequent visits of 
Shakespeare to the tavern kept by D’Avenant, and as he 
is known to have been told of the supposed relationship 
he seems, instead of giving, as has been said, no “‘ heed to 
the scandal,” to convey it in unmistakable innuendo. 
Malone, meantime, in his ill-digested but admirable and 
trustworthy ‘‘ Historical Account of the Rise and Pro- 
gress of our English Stage,” says that the suggestion in 
Aubrey’s MSS. transcribed by Wood is confirmed by a 
subsequent portion of the MS., ‘imperfectly obliterated 
in another ink, and therefore probably by another hand 
than ¢hat of Aubrey.” This portion was read by Warton, 
the historian of poetry, who, Elmund Malone says, in- 
forms him ‘the effect of the words is that D’Avenant 
was Shakespeare’s son by the hostess of the Crown 
Tavern.” 

Against this testimony modern biographers have op- 
posed, first, the inherent improbability (yxery, impro- 
priety) of the story, the absence of corroborative evi- 
dence, and so forth, and, principally, the failure to 
supply any testimony on the anbject from writers con- 
temporary with D’Avenant. Some testimony of the 
kind I think I can furnish, and as every fact of slightest 


* He was born at Oxford, in February 1605-6, and was baptized 
Mareh 38d of the same yeur, 


interest concerning Shakespeare is of value, I have raked 
up an old story which might otherwise have been al- 
lowed to sleep. On the publication (1651) of the first 
edition of D’Avenant's “ heroic poem" of ‘ Gondibert,” 
the English wits, chiefly refugees in Paris, were en- 
chanted, A poem strictly moral in aim, and, it must be 
confessed, intolerably dull on pernsal, written on the 
lines of a tragedy, offered as much attraction to them as 
the windows of an unoceupied house bordering on a 
newly macadamized road offer to boys, Satires upon 
poet and book were accordingly constant. Aubrey says: 
“The courtiers with the Prince of Wales could never be 
at quiet about this piece.” In 1653 appeared, aceord- 
ingly, a collection of poems with the title, ‘Certain 
Verses written by severall of the Author's friends to be 
re-printed with the Second Edition of Gondibert.” Two 
years later this was followed by ‘The Tneomparable 
Poem Gondibert, vindicated from the Wit-Combats of 


\ : ae ; 
Four Esquires, Clinias, Dametas, Sancho and Jack Pud- 


ding” (then follows a motto in Greek, Latin and Eng- 
lish}, printed in the vear 1655. So searce are these little 
books, which were priced £7 7s. in the “ Bibliotheca 
Anglo-Poetica,” that no writer on D'Avenant, except the 
elder D'Israeli, appears to have seen them, and the latter 
is generally assumed to be a vindication of D’Avenant by 
himself, instead of, as it is, a wild satire upon him. To 
understand what follows, it is necessary to say that 
D’Avenant sought to derive his name from Avenant, 
which he speaks of as a Lombard town. One or two 
references to this fanciful derivation are given, the most 
striking being in a poem in the second tract, entitled 
“Upon the Author writing his Name, as in the title of 
the booke, D’Avenant.” The opening lines of this are: 


“Your wits have further than you rode, 
You needed not to have gone abroad — 
D'Avenant from Avon comes.” 


Unless this refers to the supposed relationship to 
Shakespeare it seems unmeaning. This Avon was not in 
those days a classic stream. Shakespeare, however, was 
called by Ben Jonson ‘‘ Sweet Swan of Avon”; as in imi- 
tation of this D'Avenant was called ‘Swan of Isis.” If 
this reference is not to D'Avenant’s parentage, I shall he 
glad to be instructed in its real significance. 


Crapr.— Crape is made of the finest silk, but the de- 
tails of its manufacture are a trade secret. The three 
processes of its construction are kept distinct; the 
weaver never sees the dyeing, nor the dyer or weaver the 
crimping. Each is carried on in a different place. Some 
facts are known. Thus, the dveing is the Inst of tho 
three processes, and the crape is dressed with gum. It 
is therefore of the utmost importance that if crape gets 
wet it should not be put near the fire. If wet, it 
should be wiped at once, or gummy marks will be appa- 
rent wherever the rain has fallen; but on no account 
should it be placed near the fire. The best method of 
removing mud or stains is to damp the crape with pure 
cold water, and dry away from the fire. The mannfac- 
turers conld renew the condition of shabby crape. but in 
an amateur way that is less costly crape may successfully 
undergo home-treatment. Crape is a mannfactnre in 
which the English asa nation stand unrivaled, although 
there are mannfactories of crape in France, Italy, and 
Germany. The imperial crape, as a material for dresses, 
is used where the ordinary crape is not required. It is 
made of wool, and is quite durable. It is often used for 
trimmings, but this is by uo means its original purpose. 
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PART FOURTH. 


FROM A TRUTH TO THE CLEW—FROM A 
CLEW TO THE TRUTH 


CHAPTER XXVII.—(ConrTINUED.) 


JASPER JAHNWAY had not started on his voyage with- 
out making more than necessary provisions for all 
possible financial contingencies. He was not exactly a 
stranger in London, having been there, for a very short 
time, on two or three occasions; besides that, he had 
one or two very good friends who resided in that city. 

So it happened that he had made arrangements to have 
money placed to his order there, though it was far from 
his intention to attempt to cross the Atlantic in the 
Homeward Bound, or, at least, not until the weather was 
fair and settled, and it had not occurred to him to think 

. | of the possibility of going out in the Homeward Bound 
=. ' and coming home some other way. He would have been 


almost as likely to have thought of not coming home 
at all. : 
THE OLD RUSSIAN, MILL. His action had been a fortunate one, however, since 


Fate had decreed that he was to land in England. He 
had money there, in plenty, and his nature was such that 
he was disposed to make the most of any event, no mat- 
ter how unexpected or involuntary his part in the begin- 
ning of that event might have been. He had not started 
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for England ; he had come to England, however ; so in 
England he was ready and willing to stay until some- 
thing more pleasant promised. 

He iold himself, as he went home that night from his 
call on Miss Bannottie, that something more pleasant did 
promise ; he insisted, as though his other se/f was only 
waiting for him to finish before rising up to argue the 
point with him, that London was a deplorable, dismal 
place in which to live, with its fogs and its rain and its 
mud, and that Naples, though he had never seen it, must 
be far better. 

He came to his lodgings. He took his key. He let 
himself in. He lighted his lamp. He gave the fire a 
vigorous poke or two, for the night and the room were 
chilly. 

He glanced around the room with some complacency. 
He was rich, but he had not thought it wise to pay for 
much of luxury or elegance; there was everything for 
comfort — everything that convenience could require, 
héwever, and the man was pardonable for the look of 
pleased pride with which he regarded it. 

‘A pleasant place to live in,” he said, reflectively, ‘ if 
I had some one with whom to share it. If she were only 
good and pure and trne, and I could win her, how happy 
we could be here together.” 

You see she received no name as he spoke of her. But 
we needn't remain long in doubt as to whom he meant. 
His thoughts were finding it hard to go back beyond the 
time when he saw Lurline Bannottie in danger, and hur- 
ried to her relief ; he was already beginning to count the 
events in his life forward and back from that one, and to 
base his hopes and plans and dreams for the future on 
that circumstance, as well as to reckon them from it 
as the initial and euperlatively red-letter day of his 
personal calendar. Once— 

But no matter! Ifa man has remained a Dachelor, 
and chosen the life of a wanderer, because ef something 
in his life so sad that he never relates it, we ought, per- 
haps, to respect his silence and keep an equal silence. 
When he forgets his past, with the tears that were wept, 
the vows that were plighted, and the grave in which love 
sleeps, perhaps we ought to forget too. When he scorns 
his voluntary bachelorhood, when he begins to think of 
the delights of home, it is perhaps unnecessary for us to 
ask whose weré the tears that flowed, whether the vows 
were kept or broken, or who lies in the grave, far away 
on a tiny tropical island, where the noisy clamor of the 
waves is eternal. With Jasper Jahnway as he is, and as 
he will be, we have to do largely in this history ; and I 
grant you that what s man has done and suffered, what 
he has thought and said, index largely what he is and 
prophesy pointedly what he will be. But when a man 
sits down to plan how he may win the coveted love of a 
woman he instinctively distrusts—suspects—almost de- 
spises ; when he allows himself to think how he may 
frighten and coerce when he cannot succeed by gentler 
and manlier means ; when he deliberates on the future 
which may be his with one whose acquaintance he 
“picked up in London,” T think we may put the earlier 
volumes of the record of his life reverently away, shut 
and lock the door upon them, and at least say, sadly, 
perhaps, but none the less firmly, ‘* Wot yet!” 

Mr. Jahnway spoke again soon : 

“A pleasant refuge, this, and a safe one, if one had 
been so unfortunute as to have been concerned in any— 
any —any accident! Authority might hunt long for 
guilt which had deliberately lost itself in London. I 
wonder whether Lurline Bannottie could learn to love 
me? I wonder whether she Lad anything to do with the 


I wonder whether 
I wonder—I won- 


—the—the death of Constance Craig ? 
I have the means of proving it ? 
der——” 

Do you, Mr. Jasper Jahnway, do you ? I wonder, too! 
I wonder if a man may have a guardian devil—as well as 
a guardian angel ? I wonder if two attendant spirits are 
fighting for the possession of your soul to-night? I 
wonder if you have strength to resist the allurements of 
temptation ? I wonder .f you will escape ? 

He speaks again : 

“T found an awful document—a horrible letter. It 
had neither date nor signature, but many a jury has done 
less justifiable things than it would be to hang the writer 
of it as the murderer of Constance Craig. I sent it to 
Prier. He would use the evidence, and use it merci- 
lessly, of course.” 

He rose then. He got a cigar and lighted it. He 
smoked with an intensity of effort which spoke volumes. 
of the nervous strain there was upon him, and the diffi- 
culty he had in restraining it. Thus for five minutes. 
Then he threw the cigar away. He spoke to himself 
once more: 

“I found a photograph, later. It was close to the 
place where I found the letter. It was stained — dis- 
colored—faded ; but it was the picture of Lurline Ban- 
nottie; there is no doubt of that. There were three 
stanzas of poetry upon it, the same poetry I dictated to 
her to write to-night. I examined it with care; it was 
in the handwriting of the fearful confession I found ; the 
one who wrote it killed Constance Craig. I wonder 
whether Lurline Bannottie wrote it, or whether she did 
not. I was careful to stand, to-night, where I could not 
see the lines as she wrote them ; I do not think I could 
have kept a calm face under her glances, if I had seen 
the writing, and so been certain, no matter which way 
that certainty had decided the question. I—TI have only 
to burn this folded paper, burn it and never go where I 
can see writing of hers again, in order to never know. 
Do T love her too mnch—or too little—to let her go?” 

He rose and replenished his fire. And yet, there were 
great drops of sweat standing upon his forehead. 

“J have the picture here—here in a waterproof case 
where I put it when I went away on the Homeward 
Bound, and it will take but a moment to know. There ! 
The face is turned downward upon the table; I cannot 
think nor reason with those eyes looking into mine, even 
from a card. What is it she says ?—- 


““Have faith, because you cannot prore 
The thought tehind my brow I 


Faith, indeed! I nave none. -She called the senti- 
ment atrocious ; I think she did well; I should eall it 
devilish, if I had to sit and look deep int’ her pictured 
eyes any longer.” 

He drew the folded paper from his pocket. He laid it, 
folded still, beside the card on which he had first seen, 
and from which he had learned, the lines he had dictated 
to her to write. 

“There is the solution of the problem,” he said to: 
himself; ‘‘there is the truth. For right or wrong, for 
good or bad, for truth or falsehood, there it is. Dare I 
solve it? Will Lsolve it? And what shall T do when it 
is solved ? Tor trust or certainty of guilt, for safety or 
danger, for 2 

That is it, Mr. Jasper Jalhnway; that is just it. Whydo 
you not go on? What is there in that, since you have 
gone so far, to make you pause ? For honor or infamy— 
(Do not wince, you know it is true)—for loyalty or 
treason —(That is the way the down - hill categery of 
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horrors reads)—for paradise or perdition—for salvation 
or damnation. 

That is the end, Jasper Jahnway, and you know it. 
Dare you solve the problem ? Will you ? And what will 
you do when it is solved ? 

“«< Took, listen, reason weli,’” he quoted, gravely ; 
“© you cannot know my soul!’ Yes, Lurline Bannottie, I 
can know your soul, and, even if it costs me my on i 
will know it!” 

He suddenly opened the folded paper, as though he 
feared his resolution would fail him if he delayed or 
hesitated. 

He opened the paper—and it needed but o glance to 
see the whole horrible truth. He had known that the 
writer of the confession and the writer of the lines on the 
back of Lurliae Bannottie’s photograph were one and the 
same person. And now—he knew that the same hand 
had written the lines he had just looked at, on the paper 
he had unfolded, as had written the same words on the 
photograph! And—he had seen- Lurline Bannottie write 
the words on the sheet of paper, with her own hand ! 

“ She—she is guilty,” he gasped ; ‘‘and she has the face 
of an angel. She is the most beautiful woman I ever 
saw; more beantiful than any face I ever saw represented 
on canvas ; more beautiful than the imagination of artist 
ever conceived ; and guilty—guilty ! Guilty, and in my 
power. I wonder—I wonder whether she would give— 
give—give herseif—for my silence ?” © 

Do you, Jasper Jahnway, do you? God help you! 
There is no voice to warn you, if Conscience and Reuson 
fail. The darkness of the London night will give no 
sign. Your battle must be fought out alone, and in 
silence. But it isa terrible battle, none the less, and a 
most important one—important hereafter, when you are 
done with fancies for fair faces and all the rest of the fol- 
lies of earth—important here and now. 

Do you value peace and honor? Or are those terms 
too abstract and intangible ? Very well. So be it. 

Do you value long life, Jasper Jahnway, and hope for 
old age to set its seal upon you ere you go out from it ? 
Do you? Oh, Jasper Jahnway, Jasper Jahnway, if you 
do, pause and think—catch at something—a hope—a 
memory—a fancy—to save you. You wonder whether 
Lurline Bannottie would give herself for your silence ; 
you wonder that? Alas! man, though you cannot know 
it, Samuel Lyman wondered the same thing, and put his 
wish and his will to the test. She told him she would 
pay the price he asked, and then— 

Then—God only knows the unimagined horror of ‘the 
road she sent him on alone! God help you, Jasper 
Jahnway. 

The man sat in silence. Minutes—hours—went slowly 
by. He was fighting out his battle with temptation, as 
every map must fight it at some time, and the struggle 
was a long anda hard one. The only question was how 
it would end. 

Do not blame Jasper Jahnway’s weakness ; it may be 
no greater than your own. 


a 


the yielding. To wish wickedly is the first step toward 
happiness, if the wish be slain and its dead self be made 
such a step by the contrite beart. 
Did Jasper Jahnway win ?—or did he lose ? 

' Tem more than glad to have it to write that he won. 

" “What saved him? A little thing. Little things have 
saved—and lost—souls and empires, since this world 
was. Could we look outside our own tiny planet, and 
see .the races which people the countless worlds of the 


It is not the strongest who |! 
always tarn temptation away at once and conquer from | 
the beginning. Temptation is not sin; the sin is in: 


"would naturally suggest themselves to one brought fave 


universe, we might find that the little things of life have 
saved and lost worlds, sinee chaos shone with the first 
light of creation aud nebulee began to condense into 
systems and suns. 

What little thing? A memory. The memory of the 
farewell between himself and Gilbert Senn. Unseen, 
through the thick darkness, that act of heroism was, 
nevertheless, destined to bring forth fruit after its own 
kind. 

“‘He—he saved my life,” said Jasper Julinway, the 
tears in his eyes ; ‘‘and undoubtedly gave his own for it. 
Alife bought.at such a price should be one of honor. J 
will be a man !” 

The struggle was ended. 

And then— . 

He faced the other task, a task you might have found 
harder than the first. For, much as you may love 
justice—in the abstract—and much as you may rejoice, 
over your pleasant and comfortable breakfast, with your 
fresh morning newspaper in your hand, at the tales you 
there read of the condemnation of men to long lives of 
confinement at hard labor, or to the scarcely greater hor- 
ror of sudden and disgraceful death, you may not know 
how serious and solemn a thing it is to do that which 
will send even the guiltiest of human beings down the 
road which has but one ending—Death, and searcely 
more than two gates at its end—Legal Execution antl 
Suicide. 

But Jasper Jahnway—did his duty. It is nothing to his 
discredit that I have to say that he did it hurriedly, as 
though fearful that he would find his resolution waver- 
ing if he delayed or allowed anything to hinder him. 
He did his duty. None could have dove more. It is 
enough. : 

He sat and wrote his letter in the early dawn of a Lou- 
don morning—a morning of dampness and chilliness and 
fog. He went out and posted it himself, long before the 
most of the world of the great city was astir, and drew a 
long breath of relief when it was done. and he was safe 
from himself. Do not blame him that he did one thing, 
so kindly and generous and chivalrous that it bordered 
upon the weak and wicked. 

“Tt is only fair to give her a fair warning and a fight- 
ing chance,” he said to himself; ‘‘and she is a woman, 
only a woman, after all.” 

So a short note went to Lurline Bannottie to her Lon- 
don address, as well as a letter to J. B. Prier. The letter 
had Miss Bannottie’s photograph, and the lines she had 
written at Mr. Jahnway’s dictation, inclosed with it, 
and— 

But let us enjoy the privilege which is ours, as writer 
and reader, and read them both: 


” 


Jahnway was saved. 


“Mr. J. B. Pricer, My Dear Sir-.-” 


(Said the letter, after the place and the date had beer 
mentioned) 

“T wrote you, some time after sending you the remarkable 
paper I had found in my grounds, saying that [had found an- 
other thing, or that I had another bit of information, which might 
be of use to you. You will, Thope, do me the justice of believing 
me when I say that I did net really think it of importance when I 
wrote, though I now know that it is. 

“You will notice that the lines written on the back of the in- 
elosed photograph are in the same handwriting as in the letter, or 
confession, which I sent you some time since. Two questions 
to faee 
with that fact. 

“1, Did the original of the pieture write the lines ? 

"2. Who is she ? 

“© Portunately, Iam able to answer both questions, 

“Tho original of the picture did write the lines. Tinclose a 
: ‘ 

_ = 
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paper, written by her, from my dictation, here in London, last 
night. The lost link is thus supplied ; the truth is thus made evi- 
dent; the handwriting is the same in all threo places, and—the 
troman is guilty ! 

“Her name is Lurline Bannotite. 

‘Her present home is in Naples, though she is recently from 
Maine, 

“ T regret having to write this ietter, and only do so because I 
regard it as my duty. I saved that lady’s life last evening, and 
am naturally much interested in her in consequence, 

“As for myself, lam sick and disgusted with the whole busi- 
ness. Please do not try to see me again; I have put the clew in 
your hands; now be just enough and generous enough to let me 
alone. 

“T must not forget to inform you of the death of Gilbert Senn. 
Ihave neither the time nor the inclination to enter into the par- 
ticulars of the accident we encountered, nor am I either complain- 

_ ing or boastful enough to speak of my own sufferings and priva- 
tions, Enough to saythat you were right, so far as your belief 
went, in your estimate of that remarkable young man, though you 
fell far short of the appreciation of the simple dignity of his char- 
acter which I feel as I write. Loyal, brave, of sterling worth, he 
died as he lived—a hero! With respect and good wishes, 

“Very sincerely yours, JASPER JAHNWAY.” 


“(Mass Bannottie: I love justice and honor too much to see 
you again at any future time. But I am too—too something—to 
feel that I ean betray a woman into the hands of her enemies and 
give her no word of warning. So I write these lines. 

“You killed Constance Craig. No matter how I know that you 
did; I do know; there is no link lacking in the chain of evidence; 
it can be proven. 

*‘And— 

“T have notifled Mr. J. B. Pricr, and have sent him the whole 
of the items which constitute the demonstration of your guilt. 

“With sorrow, Iam JASPER JAHNWAY.” 


All of which would lead to the conclusion that 
Mr. Patsy Gullens was scarcely correct when he set 
Mr. Jahnway down as a pirate. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


SENN'S EVIDENCE. 


Ler us go back a little—in our story—back to Mr. 
Prier and Gilbert Senn. 

Let us repeat what these two gentlemen had just said 
when we left them. 

*‘Who killed Constance Craig ?” had been Mr. Prier’s 
question. 

‘¢ Elsie Barron Senn!” had been her husband’s answer. 

Prier gazed at the young man as though he believed 
him suddenly bereft of his reason. 

‘*J_JI—I'll be blamed if I don’t hang some one,” he 
muttered. 

‘*No, Mr. Prier,” said Senn, sharply, ‘‘I don’t think 
you will. Remember your promise—my condition. She 
is my wife.” 

‘She never did it.” 

“She did.” 

‘You are mistaken.” 

“T am not.” 

‘*T tell you she did not do it. It is impossible.” 

“Aud I—T/ tell you that I saw her do it !” 

“You saw her do it ?” 

He was thinking of the confession, if so it may be 
called, which Jasper Jahnway had sent him. He was 
thinking of the almost incoherent words of madnese with 
which some one—and that some one gui/ty—had written 
of the ‘‘man outside.” 

‘© Yes, I saw her do it. 
not in the habit of saying what I do not mean. 
lieve me, do you not ?” 

“‘T believe that you believe what you have told me.” 

‘s Which is the same as saying——” 


I said that before, and I am 
You be- 
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‘‘Which is the same as saying that there is some terri- 
ble error to be untangled here. For I know that Elsie 
Senn is innocent.” 

“You do? How do you know? I say I know she is 
guilty.” 

** Read that,” and Prier took from his pocket the letter 
which Jahnway had sent him, and handed it to Senn. 

“To what event does that refer ?” asked Mr. Prier, 
when Senn had finished. 

**Of course I don’t know,” said Senn guardedly, ‘but 
there is room for only one opinion. It refers to the 
murder of Constance Craig.” 

“Tt must. There were never two events of so strange 
and horrible a nature as murder so near alike as these 
two would be if the murder of Constance Craig were one, 
and this another. You grant that, do you not?” 

Senn clasped his hands over his eyes, as though to 
shut out the horror of something which stood out before 
him in the galleries of memory. 

‘‘Grant it? God help me, I must grant it. There 
never can have been two such devils as the one who did 
this awful deed. And I,” lowering his voice to an awed 
whisper, ‘‘I—you know, J was the man outside !” 

‘*Yes. Well. Now tell me this : Is the handwriting of 
this document disguised or natural ?” 

Senn took up the letter again. 

‘“‘ITam no expert——” he began. 

‘“‘And I am,” interrupted Prier ; ‘I know all that. 
Bat I want to know whether our opinions are the same. 
What do you think ?” 

“T do not think the handwriting is disenised. se 

“No? Good. Nor doI. You are familiar with the 
handwriting of Mrs. Senn, are you not ?” 

““Not very. Ihave seen several specimens of it.” 

‘Exactly. And were the specimens you have seen 
written in her ordinary style ?” 

‘* Undoubtedly.” 

“‘And were they like this ?” 

“‘Not in the least.” 

‘And yet—the murderer of Constance Craig wrote 
this ?” 

A sudden terrible thought smote the brain of Gilbert 
Senn with awful force. He remembered, all at once, 
where he had seen the same handwriting as had puzzled 
and baffled him as he gazed upon its beauties and pecu- 
liarities on the pages of the fearful confession he had but 
just read. It was the same hand that had written him the 
strange letter he had received when in confinement be- 
fore his trial—the writer of the two was none other than 
the lifelong friend and companion of the woman he had 
wedded—the womari he had shut from the vengeance of 
Mr. Prier behind the shelter of the promise he had ex- 
acted—but none the less the woman he had accused. 

Senn’s pity went out to Lurline Bannottie. It must be 
so terrible to know of such a crime, and to find—or be- 
lieve—it duty to conceal it. How long had he known of 
Elsie’s guilt ? It seemed a long, long time. And yet— 
counted in months—it had been very, very short. And 
Lurline Bannottie, poor Lurline Bannottie, had she 
known it all these years which had drearily drifted over 


her and the guilty woman since its commission. He 
pitied her ! : 
How much she must love Elsie Senn! So much that 


she would have let an innocent man go to the gallows in 
her place; nay more, so much that she would have 
helped in a plot to send him there perforce, for had she 
not tried to do that very thing? Was not her letter to 
him designed to keep him from accepting Aldrich’s serv- 
ices ? Would not Aldrich, had he not been engaged in 
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the trial, have been likely to have hidden himself, and | 


the wounds his love and pride had received, in some dis- 
tant place until it was all over ? Was it not possible that 
Mrs. Senn—or Miss Bannottie—or both—might have 
made it necessary or convenient for him to be away, per- 
haps on some errand they made him believe was their 
service ? And without Aldrich’s presence—well, he could 
not quite bring himself to think calmly, even yet, of 
what that would have meant for him. But—how much 
Lurline Bannottie must love Elsie Senn! And how 
much he pitied her! 


He could not tell Prier of all this, just yet; he could . 
not tell him that another woman had shared her guilty | 
secret with Elsie Barron through long, long years. It was ; 


so terrible—so incredible—and he so dreaded doing an 
injustice to even this mysterious woman on whose face 
he had never looked. 

But, into the place of one lurking doubt—a doubt 
which had troubled him when he had spoken so firmly 
of Elsie’s guilt—had fallen steadfast certainty. There 
was no doubt now. With the knowledge of the fact that 
the same one had written the letter he had received in 
prison, a letter in which he now saw nothing more than a 
ernel scheme looking to the forcing of him to deny 
Aldrich’s aid, that had penned the graphic account of 
the murder he had seen done, came the undoubting and 
unconditioned belief that he had made no mistake re- 
garding Elsie Senn. 

But he could not tell Prier all this, not yet. 

And so, he made no answer. 

Prier had waited some seconds. He repeated his ques- 
tion again, repeated it in a little louder tone, a little 
higher key, and in a manner which was intended to be 
conclusively argumentative : 


“And yet—the murderer of Constance Craig wrote ; 


this 2 he asked. 

Senn was silent. What could he say ? 

Prier spoke again ; the same question ; clothed in the 
same garb of words : 

“And yet—the murderer of Constance Craig wrote 
this ?” 

“Yes, unless this is a copy!” cried Gilbert Senn, as he 
flung the package from him with as much loathing in his 
look and act and tone as would have been there had the 
sheets of paper been some venomous reptile instead. 

A copy! He had spoken the conviction of his soul. 

To him it was evident—of course it was a copy. 

A copy! 
suggestion, and no more; a something to think of and 
disprove—but nerer, NEVER, anything to believe. And 
yet— It made his blood turn cold, and his brain reel 
beneath its load, and his heart falter at its task. A copy! 
That would mean that the letter might not be, perhaps 
could not be, a clew ; that would mean that the weary 
end o1 all this search had withdrawn itself further still 
into the vailed future ; that would mean that his verdict 
of innocence might be false as regarded one—any one—of 
those in whose favor he had recorded it, in his heart or 
in his book ; it might mean that Gilbert Senn was right, 
and he wrong; it might mean that he had voluntarily 
shnt himself from the vengeance the hope of which had 
alone made his life worth living. A copy! It might be. 
But God forbid. 

«*J—I—vou say you saw Mrs. Senn—or Miss Barron, 
as she was then—commit this murder. I am free to con- 
fess that the possibility of this being a copy had never 
occurred to me, and, of course, unless it is, her guilt 
is an untenable theory. I—I was a student in phvsiog- 
nomy before I became a detective, and I have not lost all 


To Prier it was not a conviction ; it was a! 
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interest in the art of reading the human soul in the 
face, and——” 

“And it fails—sometimes—doe’ it not ?”— 

‘Sometimes it does; not often.” 

«And you think my wife's face says she is innocent ?” 

“Tt certainly BAYS 60.’ 

“Then it lies ; then this is one of the cases in which 
your reliance on physiognomy must fail.” 

“T think not. Are you willing to tell me ali I may 
wish to ask regarding this matter ?” 

“T am.” 

“Pully 2” 

*« Yes.” 

«Freely ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Patiently ?” 

“Yes, patiently. Begin, ‘Please ; 5 you ask your ques- 
tions—I will answer them.” 

“Very well. You say you saw Miss Barron commit 
this deed. Did you see her face ?” 

‘Not clearly. Her back was toward me, and, though 
she faced a mirror, the light was poor, there was much 
moisture on the window through which I looked, and 
her hair had been disarranged in the struggle and con- 
cealed her face from view, and so I know nothing of her 
features.” 

“‘ Nothing ?” 

“Next to nothing.” 

* «You could not identify her, then, as Miss Barron ?” 

“Not positively.” 

“Not well enough to swear to her being the guilty 
one ?” 

“No.” 

“That settles it. You were mistaken.” 

“T think not. Let me tell you——” 

“You shall tell me all. But let it be in answer to my 
questions. Let it be in my own saan 

“Very well.” 

“T will ask vou this, then. 
Barron that night ? a 

“Certainly not ; I had never seen Miss Barron.” 

“Did you suspect her before you married her ?” 

“Yes ; I did suspect her before I married her.” 

“Before you proposed for ler hand in the strange way 
you took for doing that ?” 

“No. I had never looked her in the face until she 
Sis into the bank that well- remembered morning when 

IT demanded that she should marry me.’ 

“T don’t understand that. How did it happen that 
you had worked for Mr. Barron so long, and yet had 
never seen his daughter ?” 

“‘T can scarcely explain it. There is probably nothing 
more to say than that it happened so. I worked -hard 
and late ; you must remember that I had been promoted 
from almost the lowest and most menial employment, in 
Mr. Barron’s bank, to the position of cashier, in the ten 
years Which elapsed between the time of Constance 
Craig’s death and my trial for her murder; all that 
meant close application, outside of banking hours as 
well as during the regular hours of business. At first 
I was not invited to the house of Mr. Barron, and did 


Did you suspect Miss 


‘not associate with any in their walk in life—their ‘set,’ 


to use the word which I believe is common, unless it be 


‘that Walter Aldrich, my firm and steadfast friend through 


all those years, must be classed with them. Later—I 
was asked, but I did not go. My habits were forme, 
my associates had been selected ; my friends were 
made.” 


“Certainly ; but how did you spend your time ?” 
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‘*Many evenings I read—read political economy—read 
the opinions of the greatest of men on the subject of 
finance—read in the direction of my growth, my BE 
gress, my success.’ 

“And at other times ?” 

** At other times I found pleasure in lectures and con- 
certs; many evenings I spent with Walter Aldrich ; and 
there were other friends on whom I called, sometimes.” 

‘*And so you had never seen Miss Barron ?”’ 

*“Never. She and her companion were away fre- 
quently, and for long periods at a time. I never saw 
Miss Barron, not to see her fairly and face to face, until 
the morning after the great bank robbery. Summers at 
the lakes, Winter in the South, and sometimes whole 
years at a time in Europe—for them, help account for 
what I have said.” 

‘sAnd Mr. Barron, did he go with them ?” 

‘Toward the last, yes. I had become so trusted that 
he felt he could leave me.” 

‘And yet——” 

“And yet—nothing! Do you not understand, Mr. 
Prier, that Iam an honorable man? Do you not know 
that Iam innocent of the robbery of the man who had 
trusted me ?” 

“I. believe you—but you married Elsie Barron ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And some one robbed the bank ?” 

** Yes,” 

‘‘And you said you did it.” 

«s Yes.” 

«*¢ And—and——” 

‘And some one killed Constance Craig. Mr. Prier, I 
will stake my soul’s salvation on the assertion that she 
who did the one—did the other.” 

*« How do you know ?” 

‘*T saw her do it.” 

«“But—you had called on Walter Aldrich that even- 
ing ?” 

“Yes.” 

** And remained late ?” 

“Yes.” 

“And afterward you—I say, Gilbert Senn, was one of 
the others on whom you sometimes called a sweet- 
heart ?” 

**No; Ihad no sweetheart ; I never had ; I never shall 
have. I simply felt worried and uneasy ; I walked down 
toward the bank; a woman came out as I turned the 
corner. Her vail was down, but she did not seem to be 
especially anxious to avoid observation ; I mean by that 
that she did not act watchful and timid and suspicious,” 

“Did she see you?” 

“T think not.” ‘ 

** And you followed her ?” 

“T did.” 

‘sWhat did you see ?” 

“T saw her conceal a tin box.” 

“In the first place to which you led us ?” 

‘* Yes.” 

“ And then ?” 

‘And then I followed her home.” 

“And where did she go? In God’s naine, where did 
she go ?” 

“She went to Mr. Barron’s house. She quietly let 
herself in. You see she was at home there.” 

“TI confess it looks like it. What did you do after 
that ?” 

“I went and changed the hiding-place of the money.” 

“And then ?” 

«And then I went home, and to bed.” 
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‘And rested ?” 

“After a time.” 

“You have excellent nerves—though this is not the 
only instance in which you have illustrated that fact. 
Really, I congratulate you.” 

“Thank you.” 

«And you went nowhere else than to Walter Aldrich’s 
that night, except as you followed the woman who rob- 
bed the bank ?” 

‘‘Nowhere clse. I don’t understand why you are so 
persistent. I had no sweetheart. Inever paid attention 
to any young lady in Boomville. If I had loved any 
woman, I could never have done what I did 

“T should think not.” 

“Even to—to——” 

“Well, to what ?” 

‘*Thad rather not say what ?” 

“You must.” 

“But I do not wish to boast.” 

‘*T will excuse any egotism I may find in your answer. 
Why was it that you married Elsie Barron ?”’ 

“To save Walter Aldrich.” 

“What ?” cried Prier, springing to his feet. 

‘To save my friend from the disgrace of marrying the 
manner of woman she had shown herself to be.” 

““A murderer, you mean ?” 

““Not yet ; I only knew her for a thief, then.” | 

‘“‘And that is why you married her ?” 

“Tt is.” 

“Your only reason ?” 

‘My only reason ; I swear it ; so help me God." 

Prier held out his hand and grasped Senn’s warmly. 

‘God did not make many men such heroes as you,” 
he said ; ‘“‘surely He will reward you for all you have 
done.” 

“In another world, perhaps,” said Senn, sadly ; “ Dut 
we must neither of us forget that so far as this world is 
concerned Tam ‘the man outside?!” 

‘Possibly. But I hope for excellent things for you.” 

“Thank you. But let us not stop to discuss them ; I 
am getting tired ; let us confine ourselves to the ques- 
tions you wish Py ask, and to the answers I must give 
them.” 

“Very well. You demanded the hand of Elsie Barron 
for the reason you have stated ; will you tell me why you 
think she married you ?” 

‘‘ Because she was certain that I knew her secret ; per- 
haps because she found that the hidden money had been 
taken and concealed a second time; but most of all, be- 
cause she feared—she knew not what—and dared not do 
otherwise.” 

“You read it so—do you ?” 

“Yes ; Tread it so. How do you read it ?” 

Prier’s head fell forward. He was a very dejected- 
looking man, just ther, and a very old-looking one. 

‘*God help me,” he said, slowly, ‘‘I do not know how 
to read it. Ithought she married you to save her father. 
Are—are you sure ?” 

“Tam sure. Only Mr. Barron and his daughter and 
myself knew——” 

“Wait!” cried Prier ; 


“you say you had never seen 
Miss Barron. Did she never come to the bank ?” 

“Never. Nover during business hours, at least.” 

“And yet she knew how to open the safe ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why ?” 

‘Because her father was foolishly sentimental about 
her, and felt that she must be intrusted with all that 
other and wiser men would have kept to themselves. 
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Yes, Mr. Prier, only we three knew how to open the safe. 
You do not think Mr. Barron opened it, do you ?” 

“‘I—I don’t know what to think. No, I think he 
didn’t.” 

“Nor that I did ?” 

“T know you didn’t.” 

“Thank you,” said Senn, who noticed the change in 
the word ; ‘‘and now, I saw a woman leave the bank, 
hide the money, and go home to Barron’s own house ; 
and then, the morning she came to the bank, she wore 
the very dress she had on the night of the robbery. I 
did not see her face that night, for she had her vail 
down ; but I am certain about the dress. I am willing to 
take oath to that. Are you satisfied ?” 

“‘It seems like the height of stupid stubbornness not 
to be, but——”’ 

‘*But you are not ?” 

‘*No, Gilbert Senn, I am not.” 

“Do you see any clew to anything else ?” 

“‘No, not yet. But let us go back to the murder. Let 
us find the connection between that and the later event— 
if we can.” 

‘‘Agreed. What shall I tell you ?” 

‘‘ The evidence given at your trial—was it substantially 
true ?” 

‘‘As regards myself, yes.” 

‘You were a tramp ?” 

“‘T suppose I should have been called one. I had 
been sick and unfortunate. I had lost the position I had 
held. I had no money—none of any account—and yet I 
was homesick for a sight of the green hills around my 
boyhood’s home. I had no friends—and yet I could not 
try for more work, daytimes, because the old home was 
drawing me toward itself. I could not sleep nights, for 
my sleep was haunted with dreams of that lost heaven of 
my childhood’s days. And so I turned my face that way 
one weary, wretched day, and started. I can never tell 
how long the journey took ; how I scorched and froze by 
turns ; how I wearied by the wayside ; how I starved ; I 
—I cannot bear it, Mr. Prier, so let us leave all that out. 
Yes, I was a tramp.” 

“The statement regarding your ring, the borrowed 
money, your going out into the country away from the 
railroad—I suppose they were all true ?” 

‘‘They were.” 

“‘Will you tell me why you went into the country ?” 

*¢ Because I had almost given up the idea of getting 
home without help. I felt that I must find work again. 
And I expected to find more charity there than in the 
little towns along the road.” 

‘*When was the murder committed ?” 

“The night of the storm ; one night earlier than was 
assumed at my trial; early enough to still leave me 
under suspicion, if you—and the world—please.” 

, ‘*But I don’t please. I know you are innocent.” 
. “Matilda Webb must have been absent two nights.” 

‘*'Yes, she was.” 

** And the murder occurred the first one of the two.” 

*I see. How did you happen to be there ?” 

‘Well, I lost my ring.” 

: Lost your ring ?” 

/ Yes, And TI almost felt that in doing so I had lost 
‘my luck, poor’as that luck had been. I was down on 
my knees, in a sheltered nook through which I remem- 
bered to have passed not long before I missed the ring, 
searching, in the darkness, when the woman passed me. 
I did not see her face, but something in her every mo- 
tion impressed me. I felt that she meditated evil of 
some kind.. I followed her.” 


‘You saw her enter Mrs. Craig’s house ?” 

“T saw her enter the house which I now know was 
Mrs. Craig’s. 

““What then ?” 

“T saw, by her light, that she was searching the 
rooms. JI came nearer and nearer. I knew when she 
went into the last room of all.” 

‘« And then ?” 

“I climbed up upon the balcony beneath the window. 
It was perilous, in many respects : I had no business to 
be there ; it would go hard with me to be caught there ; 
but those were not the only dangers. I ran the risk of 
my life, climbing there in the thick darkness ; sometimes 
my foot slipped, my weak hold gave way, and I was 
almost gone. But I was successful at last, and drew 
myself, tired and panting, up to the very edge of the 
balcony. I think that even then I should have given 
up, and have fallen back to the ground again, had not 
what I saw nerved me to fresh exertions.” 

“‘Mercifal God !” groaned Prier ; ‘‘ what did you see?” 

“T saw it all.” 

oe All td 

“All, The windows opened almost to the floor; I 
fought with slippery railings and trailing vines, with 
weakness and darkness and horror, for my own life, 
while your sister fought vainly with her assailant for 
hers. I saw all—all; all, from the moment when the 
sleeper awoke from the trusting slumber of innocence to 
the moment when the devil who had slain her lifted the 
pillow from the face which had on it the seal of the 
sleep that knows no waking.” 

‘* How long was this ?” 

**T do not know ; some minutes.” 

‘And you could have given no assistance ?” 

‘‘None. By the time I could do more than help my- 
self all need for aid was over. The murder was done.” 

‘““Why did you not give the alarm ?” 

“That was my first impulse. Then I remembered my 
situation. I was a tramp—a vagrant—an outcast, a stran- 
ger and a man to be watched and distrusted. I was 
where I had had no right to go. I had seen that to 
which only an unreasonable and unexplaingble suspicion 
could have led me. The woman in the house was dead— 
dead—dead ! She could never open her lips to tell the 
truth. Suppose I were to spring into the room and de- 
nounce the murderer ? Suppose, in turn, I found her a 
trusted friend of the one toward whom her tréachery had 
broken forth ? Suppose she was exalted high above any 
suspicion of sin or scheming in the opinions of those who 
knew her—and who had known the dead—but who had 
never known me? Suppose she faced me with the same 
devilish coolness with which she had taken the guilt of 
Cain upon her soul, and told me and all men that I was 
a liar—a liar and worse? Suppose she denounced me ?” 

“IT see your situation ; I appreciate your thoughts. 
What did you do ?” 

“T watched.” 

‘*For what ?” 

‘‘For some means which would make the identity of 
the guilty woman a certainty.” 

‘And you found none ?” 

‘‘T found none. I have already told you of the mirror, 
the rain-washed panes of glass, and the disheveled hair 
of the fiend whose work I had seen.” ‘ 

‘*But you saw something. You would not be so sure 
of the guilt of Miss Barron if you had not seen some- 
thing. Dresses, in the possession of such women as she 
do not last ten years. What did you see ?” 

‘‘T saw my ring on her finger. She had found what I 
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had lost. You picked it up, so you tell me, in the bank 
after the robbery. I 7 

“ But you cannot think that Mrs. Senn had worn that 
ring—that one and the other—and so risked her life all 
those years ?” 

‘No; I think she had them concealed in some pocket 
upon her person, and that she lost them the night of the 
robbery.” 

“Do you? Have you never theught of the possibility 
of their having been on deposit in the safe?” 

“Yes, of course ; I have thought of that. But what of 
it. Does it make the matter any more clear and straight 
and plain? The rings are pretty; as keepsakes and 
memorials they are valuable. But what of their intrinsic 
value? They would scarecly have been deposited in a 
bank-safe by any one who had to pay for the privilege of 
putting them there, would they ?” 

“Perhaps not, but——” 

“Wait a little. I have other evidence to connect Mrs. 
Senn with the guilty deed 1 witnessed.” 

‘‘Indeed ? What is it ?” 

“There was a peculiar thing in her hair—a sort of 
half-comb and half-ornamental pin—ending in a cross 
set with pearls. I never saw another like it anywhere. I 
would swear to the identity of it.” 

‘Ah? And, you have seen it since ?” 

“Thave. Miss Barron wore it at her wedding! Are you 
satisfied ? Are yon convinced ?” 

“* Not —quite—for—I——” 

“And Mrs. Senn let it drop to the floor in the courtroom 
where her hushind was being tried for his life. Yo you 
doubt still? Is there a link lacking ?” 

“Perhaps not, But 

“Well 2’ 

There are two things T want to know. Answer them 
for me, and I will give up to your way of thinking. Give 
me even a plausible answer, and an answer which is con- 
vincing to yourself, and I will strangle my doubts, bury 
my faith in humanity, slay my belief in the truth written 
on her face, say that Elsie Barron killed Constance Craig, 
and go back to Boston to die.” 

“Very well. Isuppose the first question is : ‘Why 
should Elsie Barron kill Constance Craig ?) Am TI right ?” 

Prier shrank back, as though some one had struck 
him. But his voice was steady as he answered. 

“No, Mr. Senn,” he said, that is not my question. I 
know of one reason that might have prompted some 
women, in her place, though——” 

“Though you trust her still ? Is that it, Mr. Prier ?” 

“That is it 2” 

Then hurry to Jet me convince you. 
questions.” 

“T will. 


Ask me your 


Let me preface the first one by a statement, 
which is this: The rings I found in the bank were not 
carelessly lost; they were ostentatiously concealed, if I 
may venture to use such a paradoxical expression in 
which to convey my meaning ; they were not in sight, to 
a casual observer or a superficial searcher, but they were 
where a thorough and systematic search could not possi- 
bly have missed them. They were where they were for 
the purpose of challenging attention. They were not 
dropped where IT found them; Wey were carefully and 
thoughtficly put there.” 

“You are sure of this ?” 

“Tam.” 

“Thad supposed, from what I had heard, that they 
were where the broom of the office-boy wonld have sent 
them unseen into the street had he used it. Thad sup- 
posed that your finding of Migni was one proof of the fact 
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(proof to you, I mean) that the bank was robbed after the 
boy had last swept the bank.” 

“Your ideas were correct. And yet, mine are also, 
The rings were on the floor, but the piece of furnit:re 
under which they were placed, the distance they had 
been shoved beneath it, everything about them, and ‘uy 
finding of them —indicded thought. Do you une-r- 
stand 2” 

“T do.” 

“Tt seems to me that Mrs. Senn, if guilty, would not 
have wished these rings found.” 

“T agree with you.” 

‘‘And you admit, I presume, that my judgment re- 
garding their disposal in the bank is correct ?” 

“Ido. Iwill admit that they were carefully placed 
where they were found, with the intention that they 
should be found.”’ 

“Very well. My first question is: 

“Why ?” 

“Yes, sir, why? Qhat is all there is to it. Give me 
some slight explanation—some hint—some guess—if you 
ean. Why?” 

“T—I don’t know.” 

‘And my second question is : 
rob her father's bank at all ?” 

‘*T—I don’t know.” 

““You cannot answer either question ?” 

“T cannot.” 

«Then I'M keep my promise to you, truly and faith- 
fully. But—I'U be blamed if I don’t hang semebody t” 


Why 2” 


Why did Elsie Barron 


CHAPTER NXIX. 
BY-THE-WaY. 

Lrruwe Baxnottre did not receive her letter from 
Jasper Jahnway while she was in London. Early as it 
was sent, early as it came to where she had resided—and 
it reached there early, in spite of some little delay which 
no one, probably, could have explained—she had started 
earlier, 

There was nothing for those who had served her to do 
but to forward the letter to Naples. So to Naples it 
went. And it happened, as such things sometimes will, 
that she met with one or two little annoying delays, while 
the letter went to her Neapolitan address with the great- 
est of speed and directness. It was waiting for her when 
she arrived, 

Elsie Senn was waiting for her, too. She had waited 
patiently, loyally, faithfully, during all the time of 
silence and of doubt. The news which had come to her 
from America had been terrible indeed—but she had 
said, over and over again, to herself, that it would be all 
right when Lurline came. 

And Lurline came. She felt it, when she heard the 
carriage stop at the door; she knew it, when she heard 
the step of the woman she loved fall upon the steps 
below. She sprang down tho stairs, met her when she 
had searcely passed the door, and the two women were 
clasped in each other's arms, kisses were falling in waste- 
ful profusion (considering the fact that only ladies were 
present) on lips and cheeks. 

“Where have vou been all this crnel while ?” asked 
Flsie, the sunshine of her eyes sparkling through her 
tears. 

“Where I told you, dear: there, and in Scotland. I 
have inherited an immense fortune.” 

“T am glad, very glad, for your sake. 
come from ?” 

Lurline replied. 


Where did it 


She told her weil-learned lie with an 
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easy grace that was—was—shall I say admirable or shall 
I not ? 

*‘ And now, please never mention it again,” she said. 
“There are some memories of pain connected —” 

‘ Pain ?” cried Elsie ; ‘‘ pain ? Did you suffer ?” 

“No,” replied Lurline, sweetly ; ‘‘some one else suf- 
fered.” 

“« Have you heard the evil news from America ?” asked 
Elsie. 

Lurline had seen something of it in the London 
papers ; only a brief and meagre account, of course, and 
answered accordingly. She was too wise, even with so 
loving and unsuspicious a woman as Mrs. Senn, to be be- 
trayed into seeming to know more than, under the cir- 
cumstances, she should. She repeated the little she 
knew, or ought to know; she eagerly asked for more 
particulars. 

Elsie told her all. She shed some tears in the telling ; 
the listening Lurline shed more. Such love and sym- 
pathy had rarely been witnessed before, even in the hot 
realms of Italy, where one expects to find passion and 
sentiment. (Is it not sad to remember that passion and 
sentiment sometimes hurt as well as heal ?) 

“ And Iam a beggar,” said Elsie, in conclusion ; “or 
worse than one.” 

“No matter,” cried Lurline, coming and kneeling 
down beside her, and putting her arms around her ; ‘‘no 
matter. I have enough for both.” 

‘“‘You are more than generous. Do you know that 
one of the hardest things for me to bear in the whole 
matter is the fact that I cannot pay you the allowance 
my father left you in his will? I had rather all the 
rest should suffer, if any must, than that you should be 
defrauded out of one penny of that which is yours.” 

Lurline brushed her filmy lace handkerchief across 
her eyes. Perhaps it was to wipe away a tear, for Miss 
Bannottie was a consummate artist, with tears and smiles 
ever at command. Or— Perhaps it was to conceal 
something which shone out of her eyes then ; something 
of danger and menace; something which she could not 
keep down and conceal—the truth regarding her, possi- 
bly, glaring up from her fierce soul, as hell's threat of 
ruin sometimes shines from the mountain horror, which 
sits in awful majesty to watch over Naples—for ever ! 

‘¢Your father was very liberal,” she said. ‘‘He gave 
me more than I should need, were that all Ihad. And 
now I do not need it. Besides, you are not legally 
holden for it.’ 

“Jt is a moral obligation, Lurline.” 

“Yes, Elsie, I suppose it is. But it is not a legal 
one, dear.” 

“‘T wish it were ; since I must reccive so much from 
you ; since you have promised to do so much for me, I 
can only wish that you were to do all.” 

Lurline turned away her head. She knew herself very 
thoroughly, did this woman, and governed her actions 
accordingly. She did not dare let Elsie Senn, the woman 
who had loved and trusted her ever since she could re- 
member, look upon the malignant triumph which she 
felt glittered in ber eyes and distorted her lips just 
at that time. 

“T wish so myself,” she said, and her tone was not 
very unsteady or her manner very unqniet. ‘I wish so 
too. You have done so much for me, you and your 
good dead father, that I should be very happy in fecling 
that I had some claim upon you which you could not 
meet and satisfy. It would give me so much of pleasure 
to feel that I was giving where I might have claimed ; 
that I——” 
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Exactly, Lurline Bannottie! Did you not dare to fin- 


ish? Did you not dare to trust yourself to speak—for 
fear your tongue might get the better of you and tell the 
truth ? 

““J—I suppose it could be made legal,” said Elsie, 
hesitatingly. 

“Oh, yes, I suppose so,” replied Lurline, carclessly. 

She rose and went to a handsome desk which stood in 
one corner of their great parlor. She opened it; she 
took out pen and ink and several sheets of paper; she 
laid them all upon a small round table; she pushed the 
table noiselessly across the thick, rich carpet to where 
Elsie sat. 

Her hands trembled a little, but Elsie did not see it. 
There was a strange quaver in her voice, but Elsie did 
not notice it. 

“You have only to write me your notes of hand, each 
for the amount of one year's allowance, and then you will 
be bound securely enough,” 

She stooped over and kissed Elsie. 

Elsie looked up at her and laughed. It was the 
first time she had laughed since she heard of her mis- 
fortune in Boomville, and they were white and care- 
pinched lips over which the musical tones rippled and 
rang in sweet cadences. She had been laughterless long 
—so long—but then she had been lonely—had she not 
Lurline with her now? It was so good to have Lurline 
back again. She laughed! Do you wonder at it? 

“How many shall I write ?” asked Elsie. 

And she glanced up at Lurline, who stood watching 
her. The latter smiled. : 

‘“‘How many ? How many years do you think I am 
likely to live? Iam not very youthful, it is true, but 
then, I am not very old. I do not look as though I 
should die soon, do I?” 

“Certainly not, dear,” said Elsie, as she turned to her 
writing. 

‘*I—I suppose we shall travel, shall we not?” de- 
manded Elsie, after a few minutes, pausing in her occu- 
pation, and looking up. 

‘Certainly, my love ; I have not forgotten how pas- 
sionately fond of new scenes and new sensations you 
are,” replied Lurline. 

“And, in some of the lands in which we shall journey. 
you can imprison me for not paying my honest debts, I 
presume ?” 

“T really don’t know; I presume so. I can cer- 
tainly make it exceedingly uncomfortable for you,” said 
Lurline, laughingly, as she stooped and kissed Elsie on 
her hair. The face of the young lady was not easy to 
reach, just then, for she was bent over her writing, giving 
her undivided attention to it. Perhaps Miss Bannottie 
was not anxious to reach the face of the younger woman ; 
perhaps she did not care to have her cyes raised to hers. 
At any rate, Elsie did not look up; she did not look up— 
and she did continue writing. If she had looked up—bnt 
why trouble ourselves with the failures and errors 
coffined in life’s fatal Irs ? If she had looked in Lurline 
Bannottie's face, just then, she might have hesitated -ere 
she gave her self-forged chains into the hands of that 
beautiful devil. Mankind has been fualling, falling, 
dying, for more ages than even the wildest legends and 
most credulous listeners dare call historic, because they 
have looked down and not up. 

Elsie finished her writing. And then, she started sud- 
deuly and nervously to her feet. 

“« How careless and forgetful Iam !"’ she cried. “There 
is a letter here for you, and I have not thought of it until 
this moment. Can you ever forgive me ?” 
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“Certainly, dearest ; I dare say it is of little import- 
ance.” 

Of little importance, Lurline Bannottie—of little im- 
portance? Wait a little. And—— 

You do not think the worthless slips of paper to which 
Elsie Senn has just signed her name of little importance 
to you, do you? How eagerly you stretch out your 
hands for them, to be sure. Wait a little. Try to be 
patient. You will have them in a moment. Why so 
anxious? Your hands have been extended all your life 
long to blessings you have never reached—and never 
will. You have not hesitated to do anything and every- 
thing with those white hands, in the vain hope that the 
day might come when their grasp would close firmly on 
the ever-coveted and the eternally unattainable. Ah, 
well, Lurline Bannottie, you are not the only one to have 
sold a soul—and failed of payment, in this world. But, 
remember the way you have come ; remember the way 
you are inevitably going ; remember that lovely Naples 
is only a resting-place by the way; remember—remem- 
ber—— 

And let Elsie Barron-Senn give you her notes for the 
money she can never pay you—and the letter Jasper 
Jahuway sent you—together. 

* * * * 


* * 


“For Rent.—Any English family desiring a change of scene, 
such as would be afforded by a residence in America, can learn of 
a fine estate, in excellent repair, and with the house superbly fur- 
nished, by applying as below. The place is situated in one of the 
most picturesque parts of the State of Maine, in full view of the 
sea. Will be rented for a long term of years, anc at a reasonable 
rental, to any person furnishing unexceptionable references or to 
one giving unquestionable guarantee for the prompt payment of 
the rent. 

“‘The only reason for allowing the property to go out of his 
immediate control is the desire of the proprietor to travel for an 
indefinite time on the Continent. A personal interview (with an 
agent) will be accorded to any one giving ovidence of being in 
earnest, by application to agent of Jahnway Park, 

“Care of the Times, London.” 


“T fancy,” said Mr. Jahnway, approvingly, to himself, 
when he read, in print in the Times, the results of his 
efforts as the author of an advertisement, ‘that this is 
original enough to be striking. ‘Change of scene’ is good 
and inviting ; it may mean ‘all things to all men’; it 
may suggest an asylum to sickness, a retreat to pride 
with partial poverty, a refuge to crime. It—it wouldn’t 
be inappropriate for Miss Bannottie herself.” 

He read it over again. 

‘It is really unique,” he said, egotistically ; ‘‘ quite 
unprecedented. I—I—but why discuss its peculiar 
merits ? It will be strange if the old place doesn’t go 
into the hands of some one who is so situated with re- 
gard to the world and its occupants that he ought to be 
as uneasy and discontented as Iam. It will be remarka- 
ble if there are not strange doings in the weird old man- 
sion while Iam trying to find peace and quiet—among 
the whirl of gayety and the excitement of life of all the 
gay cities I can visit. Ha! ha! ha!” 

Mr. Jahnway was not in any hurry to leave London, 
after all. He found a great deal of enjoyment there, and 
quiet enjoyment, too, compared with the sort of restless 
and reckless dissipation he promised himself should be 
his at no very distant time in the future. 

He visited his agent every day. And for many days 
the answer was the same to the question he always asked. 
Jahnway Park was not rented. He came, after a time, to 
believe it never would be. 

And yet there was no lack of applicants for this very 
desirable residence on the further side of the sea ; there 


were many who wished to go there, and not a few who 
were willing to take it without askiug any questions—to 
say nothing of those who were anxious to secure it with- 
out answering any. The only difficulty in the way was 
the lack of agreement between references and money ; 
men who had money—or said they had—seemed to find 
it hard to present such testimonials regarding character 
as would warrant any one in trusting them. And those 
whose testimonials were good, those in behalf of whose 
honesty and rectitude clergymen and statesmen and even 
nobility could not speak too strongly, were so unfortun- 
ate as to have nothing more substantial than promises 
to offer when the conversation, between them and the 
agent, turned, awkwardly perhaps, but naturally and 
inevitably, to the subject of the rent. 

The agent, at Jahnway’s request, went so far as to take 
the necessary trouble, and go to the necessary expense, 
involved in an investigation into the characters of two or 
three applicants for the use of Jahnway Park as a home. 
The results were unsatisfactory in every case. One man 
had had the pleasure of serving Her Majesty for a term 
of years, on account of an unfortunate disagreement be- 
tween the authorities and himself regarding the pro- 
priety of the efforts he had made in the direction of an 
increase in the volume of the circulating medium used 
in the trade of Great Britain and her dependencies ; and 
as he didn’t seem to have any money, unless he happened 
to have some of his own manufacture left, he was de- 
cided to be ineligible as a tenant. 

Another man had escaped such service of his country 
as that to which we have referred, but the agent looked 
into his case far enough to be convinced that that fact 
indicated carelessness or stupidity on the part of the 
authorities. And— 

“‘The best of security or the money down,” said the 
agent, with emphasis. 

And, ‘‘ The best of security or the money down,” Mr. 
Jahnway agreed with him. 

After which there seemed to be a noticeable dropping 
off in the number of applicants, as there certainly was a 
lessening in the amount of time it took to attend to their 
wants. 

It was, therefore, a matter of surprise to Mr. Jahnway 
when, on calling on his agent one evening (he usually 
went in the morning, but had neglected doing so that 
day for some reason), the man shouted, triumphantly : 

‘Well, Mr. Jahnway, I’ve let the place.” 

‘© When ?” 

‘‘Well, we first talked last evening. I put off the 
closing of the bargain until this morning, hoping you 
would come in so that I could consult you. As you did 
not come, I made all arrangements myself.” 

“That was correct. I am glad you did. A personal 
interview will not be necessary, then ?” 

‘““No. I think she preferred to do the business with 
an agent. Some owners are peculiar, and some tenants 
are delicate. I think she did not wish to see you at all.” 

“She? Have you let the place to a woman ?” 

‘To a lady,” corrected the agent, with his fine Eng- 
lish sense of discrimination. 

“It’s much the same,” insisted Jahnway. 
she ?” 

‘*T scarcely know more of her than three things.” 

“Of which the most important is ?” 

‘‘That she’s paid the rent in advance ; paid in good, 
solid, yellow gold.” 

“Good. And the next ?” 

‘‘That her name is Brown ; Mrs. Brown, a young 
widow lady.” 


“Who is 
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‘“‘And the last ?” 
‘‘That she and her sister will live there in complete 


seclusion. Her sister is so unfortunate as to be insane, 
and——” 
“Eh? Insane? Do you mean that you've rented 


Jahnway Park to be used as an insane asylum ?” 

“Not at all. There will be only those two, besides 
the servants, and Mrs. Brown has assnred me that her 
sister is never violent nor dangerous. ‘She must be 
kept from the rest of the world—the world in which she 
no longer has any part,’ she said (I am quoting almost 
her exact words) ; ‘there are some who must never see 
her—some she must never see—for there are possible 
meetings for the consequences of which I should not 
dare be responsible. Kept from these dangers, all 
will be right. Tenderly cared for, in the restful eeclu- 
sion of such a place as Jahnway Park is represented to 
be, she need never suspect the terrible evil which has 
fallen upon her. She will live, seeing a little less and 
understanding a little less than she used to do. Her 
mind will be so calm and quiet that it will not guess its 
own weakness. She will die, when her time comes, as 
calmly as most and as full of faith as any, and never 
know that she died mad.’ Those were her words, sir, 
and there were tears in her eyes as she spoke them. She 
is an angel, sir, if there ever was one.” 

‘Undoubtedly !" growled Mr. Jahnway; ‘‘but I’ve 
had quite enough experience with angels. I’m glad I 
didn’t meet her.” 

(Are you? Don’t you wish you knew enough to be 
sorry ?) 

«Tt will be exceedingly unpleasant to fall in with her, 
if I should happen to do so at any time in the future,” 
he concluded. 

Yes, Mr. Jahnway, it is likely to be an unpleasant 
meeting for you. 

It was late when Mr. Jahnway left the place of busi- 
ness of his agent. He had enjoyed himself. Why should 
he hurry ? Was he not at peace with himself, and with 
his fellow-beings—most of his fellow-beings ? Was he 
not in a great city—in London ? 

But there are unsafe places, even where there are 
throngs of people all about. There are places, even in 
London, where a man runs nrisk in going. What shall 
we say of those herding-places of humanity where a 
handful of silver coin is ample compensation for the 
wickedness and the risk of murder ? What shall we say 
of those localities where a frenzied cry for help would 
bring out a crowd of witnesses—too low and degraded to 
either help or inform—just high enough in the scale of 
civilization to covet a share in the spoils of crime ? What 
shall we say of whole streets and alleys, reeking dens 
of iniquity, where the experienced and expert count on 
doing their wicked way so swiftly and mercilessly as to 
risk no midnight cry for aid—vain though it might be ? 

Jasper Jahnway’'s nearest way lay through such a part 
of the great city, that night, and he took the nearest 
way. He was well-dressed, with an excellent watch, 
a heavy chain, a genuine diamond in his shirt-front, and 
the look of a man who would not be without money. He 
was unarmed, too, strange as it may seem. But he was 
fearless. Men who could have crushed out his life 
leered hungrily at him as he passed—men, too, who 
would have had no loss of sleep for having done it. But 
he was quietly brave, and that counts for much, when 
desperate wickedness has no time to stifle its own native 
cowardice and take counsel of cunning. 

Is there an irony in Fate? He went safely through the 
dangers which were nond the less real because unseen— 
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unharmed, unthreatened, unaccosted. He came into a 
part of the city which was respectable, orderly, well- 
lighted, and well-policed—a safe part of the city, if there 
was one. : 

And then— 

Will you wait a little, my friend, the reader ? What 
has been your manner of life? Have you stood where 
accident—or worse—selected its victims on your right 
hand and your left? Or has your life been common- 
place and prosaic—so far as you know? 

Have you ever found that marvelous automatism which 
men name reflex action promptly obeying the sudden 
and cheerful command—‘‘ Hands up! And be quick 
about it!” 

Did you ever have some one step up behind you, on a 
quiet evening, unheard until at your very elbow, and, 
without a word, lay one firm hand on your shoulder, while 
with a knife in the other he attempted to reach your 
heart or cut your throat ? 

On your answers depends something of the apprecia- 
tion you will have of the adventure of Mr. Jasper Jahn- 
way. 

Suddenly, without a moment’s warning, a light hand, 
with its long fingers clutching so tightly that it seemed 
almost like a claw, was laid on his left shoulder. A 
wicked-looking dagger, with a point like a needle and 
with edges like a razor, flashed in the segment of a hori- 
zontal circle, the right arm of his assailant the radius of 
it, and its height from the street-level the same as that of 
a plane half-way between Jahnway’s shoulder and his chin. 
It was a strong blow, and a wicked one. There was no 
tremor of half-heartedness in it. It was intended to be 
fatal. 

Fortunately for Mr. Jahnway, he had had some little 
experiences (I don’t know as we need stop to particular- 
ize on the when or the where, or to moralize over the at- 
tending circumstances) which had made it possible for 
him to act first, and think afterward. He caught that 
supple wrist, the blade of the cruel weapon barely a half- 
inch frora his throat when he did it, and gave it such a 
wrench that his foe let the dagger fall, uttering a cry as 
the muscles relaxed under his harsh grip and twist. 

He caught the weapon as it fell, and thrust the blade 
deftly up his sleeve. He held the hilt in his hand. 

‘‘Thank you,” he said, as courteously and kindly as 
one would have expected to hear him speak toa friend or 
a sweetheart ; ‘thank you ; I will keep this to remember 
you by.” 

‘<T_I failed,” faltered Miss Bannottie, her face white 
and her lips like ashes ; ‘‘you may turn me over to the 
police ; there comes an officer now.” 

‘*No, Miss Bannottie,” replied Mr. Jahnway, ‘I shall 
not turn you over to the authorities. And the police 
will not take you of their own accord, if you will try to 
keep your senses and look a little more like a lady friend 
and a little less like——” 

“You needn’t say it ; I think I understand. Do you 
mean that you intend to spare me?” 

“Certainly; why not? I think our little sleight-of- 
hand episode was so rapidly executed that no one who 
was looking at us—if any one had been—would have 
really understood it. Unless there were quicker eyes 
near us than I think, I shall spare you.” 

A policeman passed them as he spoke. The officer 
looked suspiciously and doubtingly at them, but he snid 
nothing. It was something entirely outside of his expe- 
rience for a gentleman to engage in a friendly conversa- 
tion with one who had just attempted to kill him. He 
did not understand, much as he might doubt, and eo he 
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made no arrests. He walked on, trying. I verily believe, 
to look preoccupied and unconscious of any thought of 
connecting evil with those he had just passed. 

“T shall spare you, Miss Bannottie,” repeated Mr. 
Jahnway. 

‘But you betrayed me to Mr. Prier,” she said, looking 
Jalnway syuarely in the face, while the color came 
slowly back into her lips and cheeks, ‘‘ or—or—” and a 
flush of warm color ran riot over her neck and face; ‘or 
you said you did.” 

“T did.” 

“Why ?) Why then, if not now?” 

“Because that was my duty. I knew you to be a 
criminal—a criminal toward one I had never seen nor 
kuown ; I had evidence suflicient to convict you ; it was | 
my duty to tell the truth ; I did it. But here—now— 
this is my affair, and yours, and God's! In the here- | 
after ——” 

“Don't, please,’ 
stop short of that. 

“T have already said. 
spare you.” 

Miss Bannottie looked down. Her voice was tremu- 
lous as she asked her next question. 

“On certain conditions, I suppose ?” she said. 

“On no conditions,” replied Jahnway, sternly. 

She flashed a sudden questioning glance into his face. 
Then she looked down again. 

‘“*IT—I have been used——” she began. 

“T dare say,” interrupted Jahnway ; “but you'll find 
me a Dew sort of man to deal with, possibly. I gire you 
your freedom, Lurline Bannottie; do you undersian] 
that?” + 
. “T think so.” 

‘And do you understand that you have never had the 
power to buy it?” : 

“T do.” 

She was looking him in the face again, now. He was 
anew sort of man in her experience. To stand face to 
face with him, and to listen to such words as his, was 
almost worth having failed in her mad attempt upon his 
life for. 

. “Good-night, then ; I wish you well ; I——” 

“Don’t say you forgive me ; I—I cannot——” 

“No; I shall not say that. You have not repented 
your attempt. Forgiveness would be a mockery. Am I 
not right in that ?” 

She looked down again, but mado no answer. 

**Good-night,” he repeated, and turned to go. 

She looked in his face once more, her marvelous smile 
--the riddle and despair of men—lighting up her eycs 
and dimpling her cheeks. 

“Ts that all ?" she asked. 

“That is all.” 

“But I thought—I was almost sure 

“You had no right to thiuk ; you were sure of no- 
thing.” 

« Then—it—is—all ?” 

“Tt is, all but one thing.” 

“And that ?” 

“And that is this: I have warned you once; i have 
saved your life once; I have spared you once. J shall 
never do either again! You are never to presume on my 
weakness again —or on my strength. Never dare, as 
long as you live, to cross my path again. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

She made no answer in words. She bowed her head 
in token of her understanding, and she did not raise it 
again for many Jong minutes 
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exclaimed Miss Bunnottie ; ‘let us 
What of the present ?” 
I shall let you go free. I shall | 


” 


Jasper Jahnway walked rapidly away, without looking 
back. Perbaps he knew himself too well to dare turn 
and look behind him. Away—away—into the maze of 
streets and squares of the great city, and still she stood 
there, in just the attitude in which he had left her. 
Away—away—so far that her eyes could not have seen 
him had she raised her head—so far that it would have 
been safe for him to have looked back. Away—so far 
that she will keep his command of warning, whether she 
wishes to or not. Away—so far that they will never meet 
again, never look upon each other’s faces again, until the 
Eastern skies of earth shall burn and brighten with the 
glory of the last great day—iehen Christ shall come again. 

Lurline Bannottie raises her head. She lifts her 
clinched hands above her head. There is terrible 
agony in her face. 

‘‘Hunted! Hunted !” she cries, bitterly, ‘‘and I do 
not know where to turn. Shall—shall I do as I had 
planned, in spite of what he said? I dare not hide my- 
sclf here ; I dare not risk my life in London. He has 
given me over to my enemies—and yet—and yet— Oh, 
what a horrible ending of a woman's dreams and schemes 
it would be if—if—if one should ever give her soul in an 
attempt to win the love of some min—and—and then— 
when she had nowhere to turn from vengeance—nowhere 
to hide from justice—to find—if she should—that she was 


glad she had failed 1” 
* * 


* * * * 


The conversation between Mr. Prier and Gilbert Senn 
was not the last nor the only one they had during the 
voyage home. Each talked freely—except on one sub- 
ject ; Senn was not yet ready to speak of the certainty in 
his mind regarding Miss Bannottie’s guilty knowledge of 
the murder of Mrs. Craig by Elsie Barron ; Prier spoke 
sometimes of ‘Mrs. Senn’s companion ”— because he 
knew her by no other name, felt no need for a definite 
name for her, and had not thought of the question as to 
whether Senn knew her name as being one in which he 
had any interest whatever; Senn also spoke of ‘Mrs. 
Senn’s companion ”’— because Prier did, because the 
designation was convenient, and because of one reason 
which involves a curious psychological fact. The strange 
truth in mental science, to which I have referred, is this : 
When one person is concealing, from @ second, some fact 
or suspicion regarding a third one, he is often unwilling 
to speak the name of that third person, and will fre- 
quently resort to much ingenious circumlocution rather 
than pronounce it. I dare say that most of my readers 
will readily recall incideuts cof that sort which have 
fallen under their own observation. 

For the rest of the curious train of circumstances 
which kept the name of Miss Bannottie from Mr. Prier 
for so Jong a time, Ihave only two things to say: Strange 
as they were, they were probably not unprecedented in 
strangeness ; and, if they were—my duty as a truthful 
chronicler would compel me to record them just as they 
occurred, 

The Ocean's Own arrived at New York in due time. 
Mr. Prier paid her owners, her officers, and her crew. 
He gave Patsy Gullens all he had promised him —and 
more—sending that gentleman home to Jahnway Station 
pleased with himself and the rest of the world, and so 
full of the remarkable adventures which he had to relate 
again and again to admiring friends that it was doubtful 
if he would remember the reputation he had once had as 
a fighter and # bully, and so live and demean himself as 
to keep it. 

Mr. Prier and Mr. Senn returned to Boomville. Both 
were weary enough—mentally as well as physically—to 
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be glad of at least the semblance of rest. Each wished 
a chance to think ; both desired to plan; neither one 
had any idea of their having need to hurry in what they 
were about to do. 

Senn had settled it in his own mind, and fally to his 
own satisfaction, that his wife was guilty. He felt that a 
half-hour’s conversation with her would prove that fact— 
after which, Prier’s promise binding that gentleman to 
perpetual silence and inactivity, she would be safe, 
Aldrich would be safe, and the honor of the Senn name 
(so far as popular opinion had left it any) would be safe. 
So he had readily given his consent to a visit to Naples, 
and a call upon Mrs. Senn in company with Mr. Prier. 

Prier was confident Mrs. Senn was innocent. He knew 
the strangeness of circumstantial evidence —how likely 
the conclusions to which it points are to be false. More 
than all, he wanted to prove her innocent ; he was going 
to keep his word to Senn, no matter how much it cost 
him, but his hopes still looked in the direction of 
‘shanging some one.” Mr. Prier, then, in going to 
Naples, did not look forward to finding a woman with 
a guilty confession hidden in her heart ; he expected to 
tind an innocent woman—as pure and innocent as he felt 
Elsie Senn must be—but possessed of information which 
was of vital value to him. And ho meant to make her 
tell what she knew. 

Prier and Senn had not been in Boomville many days, 
and had not yet completed their plans regarding the in- 
tended trip abroad, when something happened which en- 
tirely destroyed what plans had been mae, and rendered 
it necessary to begin all over again. This was the receipt 
of a cablegram by the Boomville News-Excpress, No one 
knéw who sent it. No one knew why. The News-Er- 
press had never had a cablegram before, and the editor 
certainly never expected to have one again. It was brief, 
and of so little importance to the general public—to the 
editor of the Boomville News-E xpress, for instance—that 
any of the gentlemen or ladies you have met in these 
pages might reasonably have been interested in asking 
by whom it was sent, and for what reason—unless some 
one af them happened to know, This was the message : 


“Mra. Senn and her companion will reside in Naples no 
longer.” 

That was all. And— 

Shall I help you a little, dear reader ? 

“Delays are dangerous,” says the proverb, but did 
you ever think of the other side of it ? Is it not true that 
delay means safety, too? Safety and freedom? Run 
with the hare once, instead of riding behind the honnds. 
and see! And the message caused delay—on the part of 
Prier and Senn. They waited—waited—waited. They 
waited until it was certain that Mrs. Senn and her com- 
panion were as unlikely to reside in Boomville as in 
Naples ; waited until after other news of which I shall 
inform you after a little had been received, discussed. 
and made familiar ; waited until they felt that they could 
ill afford longer delay, and so looked each other in the 
face with the cry, ‘Have we been duped ?” ‘Has she 
escaped us ?” 

“Mrs. Senn and her companion——” 

Surely the one who sent such a message should have 
known how low down Mrs. Senn’s misfortunes had 
plunged her, and how high good fortune had raise-1 her 
friend. We ought not to have to write Ljrorance or In- 
advertence of one who sends messages under the sea, for 
publication in so estimable a journal as the Boomville 
News-Excpress. Shall we say—Modrsty 2? Or—Cowardice ? 


No, my dear.reader, these are only suggestions. I am,. 
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unfortnnately, a3 much in the dark as you are. I don't 
know who sent that message to the Mems-lrpress! I 
never expect to. . : 

The next day after the puolication of the disturbing 
ocean message in. the newspaper, the mails brought a 
copy of the London Tunes containing a brief mention of 
the rescne of Mr. Jasper Jalnway ‘‘after the wreck of 
his yacht, in which all the rest on board were lost.” 

Mr. Prier and one of the persons reported “lost” re- 
joiced at Jalinway’s escape—undoubtedly for somewhat 
different reasons—and talked about it, and wondered re- 
garding it, while they waited! 

And then, one day, as though to increase the anxiety 
with which he was waiting for the return of ‘ Mrs. Senn 
and her companion,” a letter arrived for Mr. Prier. 

“From London ?” queried Senn, carelessly. 

He was often at Prier’s room, and happened to be 
there when the letters were brought in. 

“Yes,” said Prier, ‘and unless Iam mistaken in my 
judgment of his writing, from Jalinway himself.” 

He tore the letter open. The picture fell upon the 
table, face down. The lines of verse Jahnway had seen 
written fell upon the picture. Prier took up the letter. 
He read it through. And Senn, watching him, knew by 
his face that somewhere, someway, the eyes of the old 
detective saw light at last. 

Prier laid down the letter. He took up the lines of 
poetry. He read them from beginning to end. 

He tossed them to one side. He took up the picture. 
He read what was written upon the back of it. He 
turned it over. He gazed down upon the beautiful face 
there. And Senn, watching with breathless cagerness, 
eaught himself half wondering if that look of scorn and 
loathing and unntterable hate could scorch and burn— 
wondering whether he should see the card shrivel, smoke 
and burst into flame under Prier’s glance. 

Prier looked up. He spoke. 3 

“Gilbert Senn,” he said, slowly and solemnly, “ did 
you ever hear the namo of Mrs. Seun’s companion ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“What is it ?” 

‘‘Lurline Bannottie.” 

Prier rose to his feet. He raised his right lund to- 
ward heaven. He had a name, at last, for the ‘some 
one” he had followed so long. And Senn hushed his 
very breath as he spoke. 

“‘IT thank thee, God,” he cried, ‘for this day and this 
honr.” 

There was a pause. Suddenly Prier seemed to re- 
member Senn. He turned toward him. 

“TN be blamed if I dowt hang Lurline Baunottie!” he 


said, solemnly. (To be continued.) 


Ow tho racecourse it does sometimes happen that acci- 
dents of the most extraordinary nature occur. For in- 
stanee, it could scarcely be imagined that a helmet 
should kill a horse going at full speed, without injuring 
the wearer of it; yet such a thing happened, as is re- 
lated by a magazine whose position places tho authority 
of the story beyond a doubt: ‘A most extraordinary ac- 
cident happened some years ago on tho Chester race- 
course. A colt called Hairbreadth, by Escape, the pro- 
perty of the late Mr. Lockley, bolted over the ropes, and, 
coming in contact with an oflicer of dragoons, Sir John 
Miller, who was on horseback, was killed by the peak of 
the helmet entering his skull wher on the head of the 
baronet, who escaped with a trifling injury.” 


A MASTERLY TOUCH. 
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“HE WAS A GOOD SWIMMER, AND IN A FEW MOMENTS WAS HANGING ON THE SIDE OF HIS LITTLE BOAT. THE STEAMER HAD 
JUST PASSED, LEAVING A LONG LINE OF WHITE FOAM IN ITS WAKE.” 


A CASE OF EMOTIONAL INSANITY. 


“Wet, if he should never come back ?” 

“T—I will not think of that!” the young girl said, 
with a tremor in her voice. ‘You shall not talk about 
it, Herbert.” 

“Forgive me, Nora, if I like to think of it—if I dream 
of it night and day. I am possessed with a feeling, a 
presentiment, that you will be mine, Nora, some time,” 

The young girl, a slim creature in white, who stood 
holding a scarlet parasol over her head, flushed a little 
and turned away without speaking. She was not indif- 
ferent to the handsome young fellow who looked at her 


- with such eloquent dark eyes, but she had a past. The 


Vol XXIV., No. 3—22, 


third party in this scene was the best possible for a pair 
of lovers—namely, a placid old Quaker lady with silver 
hair, and a face that looked as if the storms of life had 
passed it lightly by. Such a sweet old dimpled face, 
with blue eyes yet undimmed and full of tenderest feel- 
ing, with a brow illuminated with a sort of celestial good- 
ness, and the whole face radiant with the light of a pure, 
well-spent life. But the chief qualification for Nora’s 
grandmother’s being a good third party in this scene 
was that she was very deaf and completely absorbed in a 
Bible lesson that she was studying. She interrupted the 


| two young people occasionally by startling questions on 
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Rible history, wholly irrelevant, of course, to their own 
conversation. 

Nora’s patience with her grandmother was beautiful, 
and one of her charms in Herbert Bruce’s eyes, although 
he could not imitate it. 

It was such a glowing, sparkling June day. The fer- 
vors and the languors of Summer had not yet consumed 
the freshness of Spring. The sky pale, yet throbbing 
with a sort of opaline splendor; the green lawn still 
sparkling with the dew of the morning ; glowing bits of 
color from clumps of tinted foliage lighting its verdure 
here and there ; roses clustering about the porch, and 
many old-fashioned flowers yet lingering in the garden. 
The honse was a quaint old structure, full of porches and 
gables, and places for vines of all sorts to climb and 
droop, and swing fantastic tendrils. In odd nooks were 
groups of forest-ferns, as rank and dewy in their dim 
corners as ever they had been in their own forest glooms. 
The smooth lawn slipped down green terraces to a river ; 
not a turbulent, stormy, tossing river, but a placid blue 
expanse, like the river of a dream, with a phantom white 
sail going by now and then to complete the picture. 

Grandmamma Clive sat in a Boston rocker upon the 
piazza, her books upon her knees. Herbert sat upon the 
lower step, and Nora stood near, with her scarlet parasol 
lending a sort of bloom to her somewhat pale face. 

‘‘Her face—oh, call it fair, not pale !’—a luminous 
pallor that expressed every shade of feeling so much 
better than a rosy complexion. Her eyes, rather melan- 
choly just now with past memories, were of an indefinite 
color, and changed from golden-brown to deepest dark. 
She had a high-bred look about her, and an arch, inde- 
pendent poise to her head, with its carelessly twisted 
mass of bright hair that curled down low over her eyes 
in pretty rings and waves. 

“Sit down,” cried the young man; ‘‘you look ready 
to fly with that gorgeous article spread over you. ~ I ex- 
pect to see you float off like some bright-winged tropical 
bird.” 

“Poor Eli!’ said grandmamma, with the keenest 
sympathy; ‘‘I wonder which of thee can tell me how he 
died !” 

The old lady was for doing good in season and out of 
season, and considered that she had accomplished some- 
thing when she sprung some pieces of gospel knowledge 
suddenly on these two thoughtless young people. 

‘He fell off a chair, didn’t he, grandmamma,” Nora 
said, demurely, ‘‘when he heard—what was it he did 
hear, Herbert ?—something about the ark ?” 

“Ts it a year since you heard ?” Herbert began again. 

‘*¥es, a whole year,” answered Nora, dropping down 
near him on a rustic seat ; ‘‘ how miserable I should have 
been but for you, Herbert! Your friendship has been 
the one bright thing. Ihave not cared for society, and 
it is monotonous here with dear grandmamma. She is 
much more interested in the affairs of the Bible dignita- 
ries than in——” 

‘*How does thee think the manna tasted ? I imagine 
something like honey,” interposed grandmamma, who, 
not being able to hear conversation, was not conscious of 
her interruptions. 

Herbert was looking at Nora’s full, red lips, the only 
intense coloring in her face. He thought there was 
manna in sight that he would like to taste, but he only 
dared to look with inexpressible longing. 

“T suppose this Carl is a paragon ?”’ Herbert went on, 
in a somewhat piqued tone. 

**No, he is full of faults, but I love him !”’ Nora an- 
swered, simply. 
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The words were like a sharp stab to the hearer. He 
stared out at the river in silence for a few moments. 

“Ts he handsome ?” 

‘No, not at all; not as handsome as you are !” Nora 
answered, with a shy laugh. 

** And how long will you wait 9—how long before you 
will take pity on me?” Herbert had risen and stood 
near her—near enough to have taken the slim hand ia 
his. ‘You know the vessel was lost in which ho 
sailed.” 

‘But some were saved, and we have all read storica 
of such wrecks,” Nora answered, in a tremulous voice. 
‘* Who knows but he may be on some barren island now, 
poor dear Carl, struggling miserably with hunger, try- 
ing to live on shellfish, as we read about? And he was 
so fond of chicken and oyster pcifés, poor Carl |” 

“Oh, if we may trust the wonderful romances, he is 
probably plucking French rolls from the tree near his 
cabin, and opening canned fruit instead of shellfish. 
But, Nora, tell me—do not keep me in this misery any 
longer—tell me!” 

‘‘How many loaves and fishes did they have——" 
queried the grandmother. 

“T think I had better see how many we have,” said 

Nora, rising, her face as rosy as the pink buds at her 
breast ; ‘‘ Bridget may not know Mr. Bruce is here !" 
* Herbert leaned back silently, and watched the white 
dress disappear beneath one of the vine-draped porchies. 
For the time, the question that set all his pulses throb- 
bing was unanswered, but he was full of delicious hopes. 
He could read encouragement in the rosy flush, in tho 
downcast eyes and tho heaving bosom, only the time 
seemed long—so long. 

He was not cruel or hard-hearted, but he could not 
help hoping that if Carl were really upon that problem- 
atic island, he might still remain there, regaling him- 
self upon raw fish and oysters for another year, or at 
least till the wedding-bells had rung and Nora Clive was 
his own. 

The,tirst leaf of Autumn that fluttered by the windows 
might have noted—only such leaves take no notes—a 
very different scene from the last. Herbert is an assured 
lover, and is standing with his arm around his darling, 
looking out at the whirling leaves. There is a satisfied 
happiness in his face, and a tender, appealing look in 
Nora’s deep eyes that show the position of affaira. The 
young girl has not forgotten 


“The ship that sailed for happy shores, 
And ne’er returned again,” 


but she has learned to care very much for the young 
fellow who has given her his heart’s best love. There 
are some chords in her heart that he has never touched, 
but still she cannot cling for ever to a memory. The 
past is past, and the present, with its life and stir and 
hopeful work, is here, and appeals more powerfully than 
a vanished dream. ; : 

“T will tell you all about my excursion when I come 
back, Nora,” Herbert is saying. ‘‘I shall take my row- 
boat for a good pull down the river ; I need it. I have 
had no active exercise for days. I would rather go to 
town by boat than the cars at any time.” 

Indeed Herbert spent all the time he had to spare 
away from his duties and his love upon that same river. 
It had cheered him often when he came near despairing, 
and now in the fullness of his happiness it was still a joy 
to drift along—to see his little boat 


“Rise and dip 
With the blue crystal at its lip.” 
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A few moments after Nora stood on the porch, the fresh 
wind tossing her bright hair, while she kissed her hand 
to her lover and watched the little boat dart out into the 
stream. 

“When I have the ring, I shall make her name the 
day,” Herbert is saying to himself. ‘‘I will surprise her 
with it to-night. How sweet and true, and good she is ! 
The sunniest nature I ever saw! Oh, Carl, Carl ! how 
grateful I am to you for keeping out of the way! She 
has some reserves from me yet, and they are on your ac- 
coant, my unknown benefactor! But once she is mine I 
will win every thought, every sigh, every smile for my 
own. Hullo! whata fog is coming up! Of all beastly 
things, a fog is the worst !’ 

There was a cold, wet mist softly dropping down 
over the banks like a dim curtain of vapor, till at last 
Herbert might have fancied himself sailing 


“Through caverns limitless to man, 
Down to a sunless sea.” 


It gave him a quecr sensation to have the world 
blotted out so softly, as if it had been wiped out with 
a wet sponge. 

Bat at last a faint twinkling, as of stara upon a cloudy 
sky, told him the town was near. He was glad of the 
social lamplights and the bright shop-windows after his 
misty voyage. It was something to see solid houses and 
real men and women walking about instead of floating on 
@ vaporous stream with nothing tangible near, and every 
landmark wiped away. 

The jeweler knew Herbert, and smiled a little genial 
smile at his request. He happened just then to be show- 
ing hia box of rings to a rather seedy-looking customer, 
who did not hesitate long. ‘ 

“T want the handsomest here,” he remarked, briefly. 

Herbert looked at the buyer with that sympathy, that 
subtle electric accord we are apt to feel for those who 
are in the same circumstances, whether of joy or sorrow, 
as ourselves. This man, then, had some dear one wait- 
ing for the litéle golden fetter that should bind her to 
ham for life 

** Any date or letters to be put on it?” 

The man coughed a little, in an embarrassed way. 

*«By Jove! I had forgotten that. Of course, I ought 
te have found out the time she—— Never mind; I'll 
brimg it back for that !” 

Herbert reflected that he, too, had made the same mis- 
take. He was not sure when his love would consent to 
crown him with life’s supremest bliss. He looked at his 
companion with a new interest. They seemed to be in 
the same box. 

The young man had the ring in his hand, and was 
looking at it with a gloating delight that transfigured his 
rather pale, thin face. He certainly had fine, expressive, 
brown eyes, and looked like a gentleman in spite of the 
very unfashionable cut of his clothes. 

Dropping into his pocket the little box that contained 
the ring, he glanced at the clock above him, at the 
same time exclaiming, ‘‘Is that right ?” 

,*‘To a minute.” 

“<Then F cannot get the seven train? 

**No, sir.” 

‘<I wanted so much to get on to-night !” 

Herbert had suddenly conceived a remarkable interest 
im this stranger. For the rest, he was very genial in 
temperament and courteous to every one. 

* Tf it would be any use to you to get on to the little 
village of Pelham, I have my boat here, and I am going 
there at onea. It’s a foggy night for a sal, but——” 
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‘“‘Thank you!” answered the stranger, with effusion. 
‘‘Pelham happens to be my destination. How lucky, 
or, rather, how kind! No, I am not afraid of the fog, 
although I have never learned to swim.” 

Herbert was at this moment very much engaged in ex- 
amining the rings, but he concluded he would wait until 
Nora gave him the proper date. He noted the one he 
wished and handed it to the proprietor, who nodded, 
knowingly. 

Then he turned away, with his new companion, toward 
the wharf. 

‘‘ What a weird, strange effect the fog introduces into 
scenery !” said the newcomer, after they had pulled ont 
into the stream. ‘“‘I ought to know everything about 
here, yet it all looks as unreal as a dream.” 

“You belong to this part of the country, then ?” asked 
Herbert. 

“T lived here as a boy, but it is three years since I saw 
the dear old place—Pelham, I mean. I’ve had all sorts 
of adventures in foreign lands, and now I look forwar.l 
with longing for a quict home and a dear little wife 0: 
my own, who is waiting for me—bless her !” 

Somehow the fog seemed snddenly to close about Her- 
bert, and wrap him in a chilly vaporous embrace. 

‘‘You, too, if I mistake not, are on the eve of matri- 
mony ?’ said the stranger. ‘‘Oh, how often, when I was 
on that beastly old island, did I think of Nora !” 

““Nora !’ For the very life of him, Herbert could not 
repress this exclamation. 

“Yes ; Nora Clive. Perhaps you know her ? I used to 
dream of her, you know, and wake up from those en- 
chanting visions to find myself in a beastly hole of a cave, 
up to my knees in sea-water. Sometimes I fancied sho 
had forgotten me, or was tired of waiting ; that hope was 
worn out, and that some other fellow—by Jove! that was 
a little foretaste of hell. But I knew my darling too 
well for that!’ 

Sudden lights seemed dancing before Herbert's eyes, as 
if some one had struck him a stunning blow on the head. 
He could not speak a word. He strove to do so, but his 
throat was dry and his lips too stiff to articulate. Only 
two thoughts passed through his brain over and over 
again with maddening reiteration : ‘‘ This is Carl. He has 
come to claim his own.” He was stunned. What was 
there to do? Could anything be done ? Must he see 
his treasnre snatched from him? see his sun go down 
for ever, all light and hope blotted out of his life? He 
could not see the man’s face, but his voice sounded on 
like a far off fog-bell. 

“You know her—you said you knew her! Is she 
well? My God! I never thought! She may be dead, 
my little Nora! But no, not God would not have 
brought me through so much to dash down all my hopes 
at last! I prayed for her every day on that island. I 
tell you there’s nothing like solitude and misery to bring 
one to their senses. Then one learns to pray with heart- 
throes. Oh, I asked God every night to keep her for me 
and to bring me back to her, and I am sure He has! 
Tell me, man, why are you silent? Think, if it was your 
love, how would you feel? She is alive ?” 

“Quite well, when I heard from her last !’ Herbert 
ejaculated, with difficulty. 

‘Thank God !"’ the other cried, with fervor. 

“‘God !” The name stirred Herbert’s soul to bitterness. 
God had, indeed, been good to this wanderer, but what 
was left for all his own future life? It was madness to 
think of it. His head throbbed, his veins seemed full of 
fire. What if he took matters in his own hand? This 
man had been lost so long, why should he ever be found ? 
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ALEXANDER PUSHKIN, THE NATIONAL POET OF RUSSIA.— PUSHKIN IN BOYHOOD. 
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Something seemed to whisper these suggestions in his 
ear. He was sure they did not emanate from his own 
heart, but from some mocking fiend that rode the storm 
and uttered such horrid temptations toa poor despairing 
mortal! Ah, his companion was too exhilarated with 
the strong, new wine of joy to keep silence long. 

“*T say, it’s an odd thing that we should have met, and 
both have been looking for wedding-rings, eh ?” 

‘* Yes,” answered Herbert, with a sort of groan. 

“You must come to the wedding, by Jove! I'd like to 
have you for groomsman, By-the-way, if you have no- 
thing else to do, you could do me an enormous favor ! 
Come with me to the house, and go in and break my 
coming to dear little Nora. She must have believed me 
dead for the last year, poor little thing! You see, her 
grandmother is so deaf. I cannot see her without shout- 
ing overything in her ear and alarming the house. I 
would not give my poor darling a shock if I could possi- 
bly avoid it. It’s asking a good deal of a stranger ; 
but then, you see, we’re in the same boat—no pun 
meant, ha! ha !—-and that gives one a sort of fellow- 
feeling !” 

How the fellow’s laugh grated on Herbert’s ear ! 
He ‘felt as if the man were walking roughshod over 
his quivering nerves. His brain seemed whirling, as 
if innumerable wheels were whizzing wildly about, 
but there was something wrong with the machinery, 
after all. He could not think clearly. He tried to 
arrange his thoughts. This was Carl. He was coming 


Suddenly there was a 
rushing sound near, and 
the little boat was carried 
high tipon heavy, swelling 
waves. The steamer was 
coming-— it was near. 
Both men had forgotten 
their whereabouts in 
their own absorbing 
thoughts. 

“You are going into 
it!” shrieked Carl, as his 
companion began to row 
furiously. 

Herbert did not speak. 
A sudden frenzy pos- 
sessed him. He knew 
that he was plunging 
into danger—deadly peril 
for both—but he was 
reckless. Better death— 
a thousand times better! 
—than to see another 
man take away the treas- 
ure of his life. : 

“My God! you are 
mad !” cried Carl, snatch- 
ing the oars out of his 
hands. ‘“‘ You are rowing 
into the very jaws of 
death !” 

They could just see 
the light of the steamer 
faintly gleaming through 
the fog. Only for a mo- 
ment, then’ one of the 
waves swept upon theia and turned over the little boat. 
‘“‘He cannot swim !” Herbert said to himself, with a 
sort of fiendish exultation that fired his pulses and gave 
him the strength of ten, ‘‘and I must save myself. It is 
not murder for a man to save himself first. If after 
I catch the boat I can do anything, well enough! If I 
should go near him, he would probably clutch me about 
the neck, and drown us both !” 

He was a good swimmer, and in a few moments was 
hanging on the side of his little boat. The steamer had 
just passed, leaving a long line of white foam in its wake 
when he righted himself, gave one half-fearful glance 
around, and then rowed away in the most frantic haste, 
as if the fiends of hell were after him. 

After him ? No, they were with him ; with him when 
having made the landing, he went into the cheery little 
house ; with him, as he took Nora’s hand and kissed it 
with his quivering lips ; with him in his down-sitting and 
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home to take to himself the woman he loved. Why, 
he had only held Nora in his arms that morning. He 
could feel the touch of her fresh young lips yet. And 
he must never, never clasp her to his heart again. 
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uprising for ever more. The ghost of a man with plead- 
ing eyes, with agonized face, with dripping hair, seemed 
to push itself between him and his love at all times. 
When he strove to draw her into his arms, something 
cold, mistlike, with the chill of death about it, inter- 
posed and made him shrink away. 

How changed the face of all the world was to him, 
when he looked at it through the medium of a great 
crime! All his innocent joy in a lovely day, in a pleas- 
ant landscape, in ‘‘dew-dappled morns and nights,” was 
gone from him; only o haunting thought, a ghastly 
scene, were for ever present. He could think of nothing 
but the joy of that returned wanderer, his wedding-ring 
in his pocket, gone down with all his warm, impassioned 
hopes and dreams into the chilly embrace of death. 
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start at every noise ? Really, sir, one would think this 
marriage frightened you, you seem so entirely to have 
lost your spirits as it approaches.” 

Herbert roused himself. 

“T have never told you,” he said, ‘but I did have a 
serious shock on that evening when I rowed from town.” 
Nora nestled up to him, and stole her hand into his. 

‘“My little nutshell was upset by the swell of the 
steamer. There was such a fog, you know. I was only 
three minutes in the water, but it was a shock. Even 
three minutes’ struggle against death gives one strange 
sensations. I didn’t know I had nerves before.” 

“«“*AmT my brother’s keeper ?”? Does thee know who 
asked that question ?” queried Grandmamma Clive from 
her snug corner by the fire. 


PUSHKIN AT URSUF. 


Yet he hurried on the wedding with frantic eagerness. 
Ue felt still a vague, unreasouing fear lest the ghost 
should arise and claim its own. 

Nora had grown more tender, more bewitching, since 
that day. She saw that something preyed upon her 
lover’s mind, and with pretty, girlish wiles she tried to 
learn and soothe his grief. 

«*You have never told me about that night,” she whis- 
pered fondly to him one night, ‘‘and you said you would. 
Something happened then, I am sure, Herbert, for you 
are quite a changed person since that day! You have 
never laughed once—your old gay, ringing laugh. 

‘Something did happen, my darling,’’ Herbert man- 
aged to say; “quite a circumstance in my life, for I 
selected the ring.” 

“But has that made you grave, sad, nervous, ready to 


Herbert started, with a sort of groan, but turned it off 
with a nervous laugh. 

‘*Now you have been so good and made a clean breast 
of it, I will reward you,” said Nora; ‘‘I shall put on my 
wedding-dress, and show you what Art can do for your 
future bride.” 

“Ah, Nature has not left much for her to do ?” said 
Herbert. 

‘“Wait and you will change your mind,” cried Nora, 
gayly, as she flew out of the room, and Herbert heard 
her singing as she ran up-stairs. 

It was not long till she came back—not long, consider- 
ing what a bewildering vision of beauty and ornament, 
of floating lace and fluttering ribbon and ivory-white 
satin, she was ! 

The fresh face, with the drifting lace about it, was too 
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lewitching for mortal man to resist, and Herbert did not 
try. He stepped forward to crush all the wondrous love- 
liness in his arms, but this time something more tangible 
than a ghost, something more material than the mistlike 
phantom that had haunted him, stepped between them. 
‘The deaf grandmother had heard nothing, the others 
were too absorbed to notice, and there stood a stranger— 
silent, pale and wan, but with a living fire leaping into 
his eyes, and every feature working convulsively. 

Nora gave him one wondering glance. ‘Then, with a 
great cry of ‘‘ Carl!” she fell into his arms. 

It was all over. Herbert felt it when he heard that 
cry. But the shadow of a great crime was lifted from his 
life, and he breathed freely again. He felt that he could 
lift his head serenely in the sunshine once more without 
the terror in his soul, tho remorse that gnawed for ever 
like the torture of hell. He had lost Nora, to be sure, 
but what shall it availa man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul ? 

The stranger eyed him curiously. 
were dead,” he said. 

“And I thought the same of you,” 
with difficulty. 

“Oh, they picked me up on the steamer,” answered 
Carl; ‘only I got au ugly blow going down, and was 
taken back to town in delirium. Tad brain fever ever 
since. Just recovered, and have the wedding-ring safe 
in my pocket -—ha! ha! Why, Nora, you seem to have 
the bridal dress on! Why, how——” 

Of course all was explained in time, but Carl never 
qtute understood it, or Nora, either, for which some one 
was devoutly thankful. 


“T thought you 


answered Herbert, 


Stan Lanauace or Eastern Trapers.—In the cus- 
tomary open-air markets of Eastern countries—especially 
in those devoted to transactions in hides, leather, wool, 
grain, and fruit—it is no uncommon thing to see a 
couple of sedate-looking traders seated on the ground, 
each with his right hand concealed in his neighbor’s 
capacious sleeve, aud engaged to all appearance in 
squeezing each other's fingers. Fora few minutes they 
will remain in this position, one nudging the other oc- 
easionally, but without cxchanging a word; and then, 
rising, they will separate and go their way. Sometimes 
the performance is varied a little. A couple of merchants 
will stand in the middle of a brawling and gesticulating 
crowd by which they are surrounded and observed ; one 
will raise the end of his long robe or uuroll the muslin 
vailing his turban, and under cover of this the pair will 
begin to clasp hands and fingers as before. The specta- 
cle is extremely funny to the Western traveler who does 
not understand what is going on; but, in point of fact, 
the traders are simply engaged in what they call *‘ fixing 
the price,” or bargaining, by means of a code of manual 
signs almost univeraally used by Eastern merchants, who 
are compelled to do much of their business in the open 
air, surrounded by people who are quite as curious 
about every affair in Progress as the principals them- 
selves. 

How He Knew Her.— Madame de Montgolfier, who 
died in Paris in the last part of the reign of King Louis 
Philippe, passed her one hundred and eleventh year. It 
was her habit to take a walk alone every morning in the 
Garden of the Luxembourg. One morning while sitting 
on @ bench there, she became conscious of a peculiar 
sensation in her head, and & loss of ideas. She rose to 
go home, but found that she had forgotten not only, 
Wwhere-she lived,.but her name as well, She..called’ to a! 


gentleman who was passing : ‘‘ Will you please conduct 
me home, sir ?” The gentleman offered his arm. ‘Where 
do you live, madame ?” he asked. ‘‘I cannot remember 
the street nor the number,” said she; “and, what is 
worse, I cannot remember what my name is. But per- 
haps you can understand why I should be in this plight, 
sir, if I tell you that I am one hundred and eleven years 
old.” ‘A hundred and eleven years old!” he exclaimed. 
‘‘Then you must be Madame de Montgolfier, who lives 
at No. 17 Rue d’Enfer.” ‘ Exactly, sir; I am she!” the 
old woman exclaimed, in delight. She had found out 
who she was. She was conducted to her home, and died 
peacefully within two days. 


Tue Primrose Craze In Enauanp, Basep on A Buun- 
DER. — Several ‘‘ anecdotes ” have lately been printed in 
Tory papers giving circumstantial but utterly fictitious 
reasons why Lord Beaconsfield was supposed to be de- 
voted to the primrose. All the Tory leader’s friends aro 
well aware that he cared no more for primroses than for 
cowslips, and that the only allusion to them in his books 
is to be found in ‘ Lothair,” where Lord St. Jerome 
remarks that ‘‘ they make capital salad.” Here, how- 
ever, is the true origin of the primrose legend: On the 
day of Lord Benconsfield’s funeral the Queen sent an im- 
mense wreath of primroses to be placed upon the coffin, 
and on a card attached to the wreath Her Majesty had 
written, ‘‘//is favorite flower.”’ This inscription, of 
course, attracted attention, and it was the beginning of 
the primrose craze. But the fact was that the Queen 
was not thinking about Lord Beconsfield when she wrote 
“* His favorite flower,” but she had only the Prince Con- 
sort in her mind, as he was really very fond of primroses, 
and it was his predilection for them that Her Majesty 
was remembering. 


Monkeys Ovenrna Oysters.— The low-water rocks of 
the islands of the Mergui Archipelago, South Burmah, 
are covered with oysters, large and small. A monkey, 
probably Af .cacus cynomolgus, which infests these islands, 
prowls about the shore when the tide is low, opening the 
rock-oysters with a stone by striking the base of the 
upper valve until it dislocates and breaks up. He then 
extracts the oyster with his finger and thumb, occasionally 
putting his mouth straight to the broken shell. 

On disturbing them, I generally found that they had 
selected stone more, apparently, for convenience in 
handling than for its value as a hammer, and it was 
smaller than a human being would have selected for a 
proportionate amount of work. In short, it was usually 
a stone they could get their fingers round. As the rocks 
crop up through the low-water mud, the stone had to 
be brought from high-water mark, this distance varying 
from ten to eighty vards. This monkey has chosen the 
easiest way to open the rock-oyster, viz., to dislocate the 
valves by a blow on the base of the upper one, and to 
break the shell over the attaching muscle. 


Mapamue D. had a maguificent eat. Monsieur de C. 
amused himself one day by killing it, for want of some- 
thing else to shoot. Madame D. caused to be set in her 
own house and in the houses of her friends all sorts of 
mouse-traps ; and when three or four hundred mice were 
caught, she bad them put into a box, which was for- 
warded to Madame de C. at her country house. The lady 
eagerly opened the box herself, expecting to find in it 


some new fashions ; the mice jumped, ont, and presently 


filled the house, while at the, bottom of.the box was 
found a note directed to Madame de O.: “Madame, your 


-husband has killed my cat—I send | you. Tay} mice.” : 
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Firry years have passed since Alexander Pushkin met 
his tragical death in a mysterious duel. ‘To this day, the 
patriotic Russian spits upon the ground as a sign of exe- 
eration when the name of the poet's slayer is mentioned. 
At the termination, last March, of the fifty years’ copy- 
right on Pushkin’s works, an enormous new edition of 
700,000 copies was placed upon the market, and the rush 
to secure them was so great that a riot ensued. Push- 
kiv’s name is ever spoken with fervid enthusiasm by 
the Russian people of all classes ; his writings have be- 
come @ part of their very household language. His 
words may be said, like those of Homer, of Shakespeare, 
of Moliére, of Cervantes, to have become the natural 
forms embodying the ideas which they have expressed 
«ud consecrated. In short, he is the great national poet 
of his country. 

Like Alexander Dumas—to whose youthful por- 
traits his own bears a noticeable resemblance—Push- 
kin had African blood in his veins. The cold blood of 
the North, transmitted from his father, was mingled with 
that liquid lightning which flashes in the fervid bosom of 
the child of the Desert ; and this intermixture produced 
important modifications in the character, as well as in 
the personal physiognomy, of the poet. His maternal 
grandfather was a negro, brought to Russia when a child 
by Peter the Great, and whose subsequent career was ro- 
matic. The great Czar gave his African protégé, whose 
name was Annibale, a good education, and admitted him 
into the marine service of the Empire ; in which service 
he reached, in the reign of Catharine, the rank of ad- 
miral. He died after a long and distinguished career, 
having founded in his adopted country the family of An- 
pibaloff, of which Pushkin subsequently became the most 
distinguished ornament. The poet frequently alludes, in 
his writings, to this picturesque progenitor. On the pa- 
ternal side, Pushkin’s family was one of the most ancient 
and distinguished in the Empire, and was descended from 
Ratcha, a German knight, who settled in Muscovy in the 
thirteenth century, and who was the parent root from 
which sprang several of the most illustrious houses 
in Russia—those of Pushkin, of Buturlin, of Kamenski, 
and of Meteloff. Vassilii Luovitch Pushkin, Alexander's 
paternal grandfather, was a poet of some reputation. 
The father of our illustrious Pushkin, also, appears to 
have enjoved the intimacy of the foremost literary men 
of his age. 

Alexander Pushkin was born in Moscow, on the 26th 
of May, 1799. At the age of twelve years he obtained, 
through the interest of Turgenieff, admission into the 
I:nperial Lyceum of Tsarskoé Selo, where he was des- 
tined to receive the education and form the friendships 
which afterward so strongly colored both his literary 
productions and his character. This institution, then 
but recently established by the Emperor Alexander L, 
and which enjoyed the especial favor and protection of 
its imperial founder, was modeled on the plan of those 
by “es which France owed to Napoleon. It was intended 
to confer upon its pupils the advantage of 4 complete 
*‘ encyclopedic "education, and, embracing not only the 
preparatory or school course, but also the academic cur- 
riculum ofa university, could dismiss students, at the end 
of their course of training, immediately into active life. 
Tho primary object of the establishment’s foundation, in 
fact, was that of furnishing to the higher civil departments 
in the government, and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 
particular, # supply of able-and accomp‘ished employés +. 
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and some idea of the peculiar privileges which it enjoyed 
may be obtained from the fact that it was located by the 
Emperor in a wing of the Palace of Tsarskoé Selo, in the 
environs of St. Petersburg —a favorite Summer residence 
of the Czars of Russia since the time of Catherine IL 
The Lyceum students were the flower of the Russian 
youth ; and, among the intimate friends and classmates 
of Pushkin, was Baron Delvig, afterward the elegant poet, 
whose early death was an irreparable loss to the litera- 
ture of his country. The innumerable allusions to Ly- 
ceum comrades and Lyceum happiness, scattered 80 pro- 
fusely over the pages of Pushkin, have a charm to the 
imagination which is akin to that of Byron’s reminis- 
cences of Harrow. During the six years (from 1811 to 
1817) which he passed at the Lycenm, the intellect and 
the affections of the young poet were rapidly and steadily 
developing themselves. He was not, it is true, con- 
sidered a diligent scholar by those who looked at the 
progress made by him in the regular and ostensible occu- 
pations of the institution ; but the activity of his mind 
found solid and unremitting occupation in a wide range 
of general reading. His own account of his acquirements 


at this period, and of the various branches of study 


‘which he cultivated with more or less assiduity, proves 
that, however desultory may have been the nature of his 
reading, however incoherent his literary projects, he pos- 
sessed in ample measure, even at this period, two great 
elements of future fame —viz., the habit of vigorous 
industry, and the power of sustained abstraction and 
contemplation. 

The personal appearance of Pushkin at this time may 
be regarded as an index to his character. The closely 
curled and wiry hair, the mobile and irregular features, 
the dark complexion, all betraying his African descent, 
formed an appropriate exterior to those traits of char- 
acter which remained essentially unchanged during the 
whole of the poet's too short existence. The traditions 
of the Lyceum recall and do justice to the manliness, the 
honor, the straightforwardness of the poet's nature, and 
hand down numerous reminiscences exemplifying the 
passionate warmth of his heart, the gayety of his temper, 
and the retentiveness of his memory. In short, he was 
extremely popular among his comrades. The generosity 
of his character, and his physical vigor, shown in the 
sports of youth, enabled him to obtain a high considera- 
tion, which was increased by his ready wit. 

At the Lyceum, too, Pushkin’s poetical cxistence 
began. To this period belong not only a considerable 
number of short and fugitive essays in verse, but also the 
first conception of various poetical projects, some of 
which were eventually to mature into masterpieces— 
notably the romantic tale of ‘Ruslan and Liudmila.” 
To one production connected with the Lyceum, special 
importance must be attached, on account of the ciroum- 
stances accompanying it. This is a didactic poem, enti- 
tled ‘‘ Infidelity,” which Pushkin composed nnd read at 
n public examination, on the occasion of the conferring 
of academical degrees. On this occasion Pushkin was 
publicly saluted os Poet, in the presence of the Empe- 
ror, by the aged Derjavin—the greatest Russian poet 
then living, and the author of that sublime ode, ‘‘God,” 
famous in many languages, including our own. 

_ On quitting the Lyceum in October, 1817, Pushkin en- 
tered the civil service, and was immediately attached to 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Young, noble, cultured, 
and possessed of- these talents giviny .prestige in society, 
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he entered with all the ardor of his African blood into 
the pleasures of the capital. ‘‘ The three years which 
he passed in St. Petersburg, after quitting the Lyceum,” 
writes a personal friend, ‘‘were devoted to the amuse- 
ments of the fashionable world, and to the irresistible 
enchantments of society. From the splendid drawing- 
room of the great noble, down to the most unceremoni- 
ous supper-table of a party of young officers, every where 
Pushkin was received with exultation, and everywhere 
did he become the idol of the young, who gratified both 
his vanity and their own by the glory which accompanied 
his every 
step.” 

Though he 
may appear 
to have been 
losing much 
valuable 
time in the 
elegant frivo- 
lities of the 
drawing- 
room, the 
young poet 
was not less 
ind ustrious 
at this pe- 
riod of his — 
career in 
amassing & 
store of ob- 
servation de- 
rived from a 
practical 
study of hu- 
man charac- 
ter, than 
successful in 
filling out 
the poetical 
outlines 


German poets. The poem of ‘Ruslan and Liudmila,” 
the result of Pushkin’s bold and happy cxperiment, may 
be regarded as one of the first embodiments of Russian 
fancy in a form appealing to the appreciation of Euro- 
pean readers in general. 

From the first, Pushkin had shown great facility as a 
versifier, though his boyish effusions were distinguished 
from the ordinary run of juvenile verses chiefly by the 
acrid raillery which pervaded them —a characteristic 
which grew and strengthened with his maturity. 

The favor which the young Pushkin enjoyed in high 
places was 
not without 
its perils. 
He became 
blasé and 
_ Skeptical, 
' and was, 
‘ perhaps, in 

some danger 

of sinking 
the poet in 
the courtier. 

But, whether 

he wished it 

so or no, his 
keen vision 
could not be 
blind to the 
vast and 
growing dan- 
ger that lies 
at the root 
of all com- 
munities de- 
spotically 
governed. To 
his prophetic 
ear, the first 
murmurs of 
a storm des- 


which he tined one 
had roughly day to shake 
sketched at and = shatter 
the Lyceum. the vast fab- 
He was ever ric of ‘All 
a@ voracious the Russias ”’ 
reader. On were already 
quitting the audible. He 
Lycenm, he did not hesi- 
was acquaint- tate to write 
ed with the odes to Lib- 
Greek, Latin, erty, and to 
English, 5 speak out his 
French and PUSHKIN, SKETCHED BY HIMSELF IN THE CRIMEA, 1820, conviction 
German that sixty 


languages, to which, a little later, he added o know-, millions of serfs would not for over crouch beneath 


ledge of Italian. He turned from the ancient classics 
to pore over the pages of Voltaire, D’Alembert and 
Rousseau. About this time, too, the creations of Wie- 
land and Ariosto were first presented to his imagina- 
tion. With the natural desire to imitate what he so well 
knew how to admire, he conceived the happy thought of 
transporting Armida and Oberon to new scenes, well 
adapted for their reproduction—to the world of ancient 
Russia. The popular superstitions of the Sclavonic 
races, though naturally possessing a tone and local 
coloring of their own, are not less poetic than the my- 


the lash of a class of masters contemptible in numbers, 
and neither physically nor mentally superior to them- 
selves, ; 

“You think,” he audaciously iterated—‘“‘ you think to 
fuse all these incongruous nationalities ; to dazzle for 
ever these heavy-eyed, drowsy multitudes by the splendor 
of the Czar’s crown—by the halo of divinity that plays 
around it. Error! That splendor will fade, that halo 
disappear, just at the time when they will be most 
needed, These sixty millions of swinish serfs still sleep, 
you suy. True; but they stir uneasily already, and, 


thology so exquisitely embodied by the Italian and the-I mark me, they will awake.!—not certainly in our time, 
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nor perhaps in that of our children, but awake they will. 
And when that moment comes, the Emperor's sceptre 
will be a child’s plaything ; his divine right a jest ; the 
supremacy of Russia a vanished dream! Be warned— 
and let the work that must be done, be timely set about. 
The army, do you say ? Pooh! On the day I speak of, 
the extinguisher will also be on fire!” 

A man of Pushkin’s prominence could not bask in the 
sunshine of imperial favor, and utter words like these ; 
he was instantly banished to the southern provinces of 
Russia. With this banishment began the opoch of the 
poet’s travels and wanderings, lasting five years. 

Although under surveillance, he was now, at least, free 
from the trammels of St. Petersburg ; and, being subse- 
quently expelled from Odessa for a tirade against the 
Governor-general, he traversed the whole of the South of 
Russia —a region well fitted to impress and inspire the 
imagination of the poet. He ‘took genial tribute from 
the wandering tribes of Bessarabia, from the merchant 
inhabitants of Odessa, from the classic ruins of the 
Tauride, from the dark-blue waves of the Euxine, and 
from the wild peaks of the Caucasus.”’ Face to face with 
nature in some of her sublimest aspects, the luxurious 
sloth by which his faculties had been oppressed or per- 
verted fell off; the tormenting image of his own per- 
sonal ugliness, that had met him in the glittering 
stlons of the capital, ceased to pursue Lim amidst wild 
steppes and pathless deserts, traversed by few save those 
mysterious tribes of gypsies, remnants of whom are to be 
found in the most remote and scattered places. 

The first literary result of these wanderings was ‘The 
Prisoner of the Caucasus,” a romantic poem which 
breathes the very froshness of the mountain breeze. 
During the period between the production of ‘ Ruslan 
abd Liudmila,” and that of ‘‘The Prisoner of the Can- 
casus,” the mind of Pushkin had undergone a transforma- 
tion. ‘There is scarcely anything common to the two 
poems,” remarks a Russian critic, ‘except the beauty of 
the verses.” In the earlier work all is studied, elabo- 
rated, carefully and scientifically composed—worked out 
from the quarry of memory, chiseled by the imagination, 
and polished by a studious and somewhat pedantic taste ; 
while the characters, the imagery and the passion of the 
later work are drawn immediately from Nature herself. 

‘During his wanderings, as at every other period of his 
life, Pushkin was an insatiable reader, and kept the run 
of the best literature in all of the various modern lan- 
guages which he had acquired. He would devote the 
last money in his purse to the purchase of new publica- 
tions ; and he used to excuse his extravagance in this 
respect by comparing himself to a glazier, whose trade 
renders it necessary for him to possess 9 diamond, which 
a richer man might abstain from purchasing. At this 
time, too, many of Pushkin’s shorter pieces, which con- 
tain some of his best work, were written. One of these 
is a tribute to the exiled bard of Rome, whose fate and 
character had something in common with those of the 
Russian : 

“ Bweet Ovid, Love's own bard! I dwell by that still shore 
Whither thine exiled gods thou broughtesat —where of yore 
Thou pour’dst thy plaints in life, and left thine ashes dying; 
With deathless, fruitless tears the places glorifying. 

« * * 2 * * * 

“Here, with a Northern lyre the wilderness awaking, 

I wandered in those days when Liberty was breaking-- 

Roused by the gallant Greek—her sleep, by Danube’s tide; 

And not one friend would stand, a brother, by my side; 

. And the far hills alone, and woods in silence dreaming, | 


And the calm Muses then would list with kindly seeming.” __ 


The rising of Brron’s star in the literary firmament of 


Europe was simultaneous with Pushkin’s beginnings as a 
poet ; and it was inevitable that the latter should be in- 
fluenced by tho brilliant and powerful productions of his 
famous contemporary. To call Pushkin in any sense an 
imitator of Byron would be a great injustice to his genius. 
There is a striking analogy, however, between the per- 
sonal character, the tone of thought, and even the nature 
of the subjects treated by the two poets. 

The Byronic spirit is quite perceptible in the next im- 
portant poem which Pushkin gave to the world—‘ The 
Fountain of Bakhtchisarai.” In this work is reflected, as 
vividly as in the storied waters of the fount from which 
it takes its name, the wealth and loveliness of the luxuri- 
ous clime of the Tauric Chersonese. Its scene is the 
ruined palace and ‘‘Gardens of Delight” which once 
were the joy and pride of the mighty khans—the rulers 
of the Golden Horde. 

This work marks the Russian poet’s first decided at- 
tempt at dramatic delineation ; the opposition between 
the two principal characters of the tale, Maria and 
Zarema, being well conceived and executed. This poem 
first appeared in 1824, and became instantly popular. 

Pushkin’s next work exhibited his dramatic powers at 
@ more advanced stage of development. It was the 
spirited tale of ‘‘The Gypsies,” the outgrowth of the 
poet’s experience amongst those rude and restless wan- 
derers of the steppes and mountains, whose sole ex- 
changeable wealth is their camels, their poniards and 
their daughters—who remember no past, and care for no 
future, but live in the present a nomadic life of outdoor 
freedom, pillage, song and strife. 

This work is, after all, strongest in its desoriptive 
passages. Pushkin's great defect as o dramatic poet was 
the same as Byron's: his chief character was always him- 
self, talking love, scorn, rage, wit and philosophy in his 
own unmistakable manner. 

The condescendent graciousness of the Ozar, perhaps 
accelerated by the wide fame which ‘The Gypsies” at 
once achieved, was entirely won, it is asid, by a recanta- 
tion of the poet’s heresy regarding the stability of the 
imperial crown. At any rate, the Emperor Nicholas, in 
1825, recalled Pushkin from exile, and afterward named 
him ‘‘a gentleman of the chamber,” besides commission- 
ing him to write the history of Peter the Great. The 
poet set to work with commendable activity to gather 
materials for the projected work ; but it was not so easy 
for a man of Pushkin’s temperament to suddenly throw 
off the mantle of the poet and romancer and assume that 
of the historian. His mind was full of other projects, and 
he had already begun the composition of his great ro- 
mance in verse, ‘‘Eugéni Oniégin,” the first canto of 
which appeared in 1825. This work is supposed to bear 
a certain superficial resemblance to Byron’s ‘‘ Don Juan,” 
being a kind of satire upon society, embodied in easy, 
flexible verse. The varying moods, and sharp contrasts 
of passion, gayety and irony, so characteristic of Byron’s 
incomplete masterpiece, are wanting in the work of the 
Russian poet; but the latter has more concentration, 
and the characterization of the heroine, Tatiana, ranke as 
one of the most exquisite tributes that poetry has ever 
paid to woman. Pushkin himself, in his dedication of 
“FEngéni Oniégin,” asks the reader to— 

“ Accept this heap of motley traits, 

Half gay, half sad, half false, half real, 

Half commonplace, yet half ideal, 

The careless fruit of idle days, 

. Of sleepless nights ; slight inspirations 
Of unripe years, of wasted art— 


The reason’s frigid observations, 
And sad conclusions of the heart.” © 
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This period—1825 to 1830—may be called the most 
laborious, as well as the most trauquil, of Pushkin’s life. 
Besides ‘‘ Eugéni Oniégin,” he had under way his his- 
torical tragedy of ‘‘ Boris Godunoff,” in addition to which 
he produced and published a number of shorter pieces, 
and aided his brother poet Delvig in the preparation of a 
literary annual, entitled ‘‘ Northern Flowers.” He has de- 
scribed his mode of life at this period, at the village of 
Mikhailovskoe, much afier the style of Byron in his 
Letters, and in ‘‘Don Juan.” 

He was in the habit of rising early, and of devot- 
ing the morning and forenoon to those portions of 
his literary occupation which demanded the exercise of 
the reasoning powers, memory, etc. Before dinner he 
took walking exercise, no matter what weather prevailed. 
After passing the evening in society, either at home or at 
some neighboring country house, he returned to his poet- 
ical labor, which he continued far into the night. He 
often observed that dark, stormy nights, and the Rus- 
sian autumnal season, were to him the most propitious 
for composition. As in the case of many persons of a 
highly nervous organization, the brilliant sunshine of 
Spring produced upon Pushkin’s temperament an im- 
pression of melancholy—which, however, he explained in 
himself by a natural tendency to consumption. 

In the Autumn of 1826, about the time that Pushkin 
actively re-entered the Government service in the De- 
partment of Foreign Affairs, he published a graceful, 
elegant and satirical tale in verse, entitled ‘Count 
Nalin.” It describes the signal discomfiture of certain 
designs meditated by a young Russian coxcomb against 
the virtue of a fair chatelaine, at whose house he has to 
piss & night in consequence of a disabled traveling-car- 
riage. ‘Lo this period, also, is assigned the composition 
of * Poltava,” a work which might have been entitled 
‘Mazeppa,” but that Byron’s tale, having the same his- 
torical personage for its hero, had preceded it. Push- 
kin’s story is a spirited and faithful verson of the real 
‘history of the romantic Cossack, and sings the Russian 
victory over the Swedes. 

In 1829, an edition of Pushkin’s collected works, ar- 
ranged in chronological order, was published ; and in 
the same year he made another journey to the East, 
whence he had already drawn so much inspiration. He 
again crossed the Caucasus, and, leaving behind his be- 
joved Georgia, he followed the movements of the Rus- 
sian army in its campaign against the Turks. His letters 
describing the impressions of this period of travel have 
become classics of the Russian language. In the year 
following, Baron Delvig commenced the publication of 
the Literary Gazette. Pushkin joined him in the under- 
taking, contributing a number of poems and tales, which, 
though published anonymously, were promptly identi- 
fied as the productions of the popular poet. 

He now visited Moscow, to superintend the printing of 
** Boris Godunoff,” the tragedy which he had been so 
long engaged in polishing and completing. The subject 
of this tragedy is the well-known episode of Russian his- 
tory which placed Boris upon the throne of the Czar. 
Russian writers have’ taken various views of the char- 
acter of the hero of this scene. Pushkin represents 
Loris as the assassin of the son of Ivan IV.; while the 
ancient chroniclers and the modern historians in general, 
concur in asserting that that prince was elected by the 
clergy and the people. Whatever may be the historical 
truth of the design, Pushkin has produced in the tragedy 
a dramatic picture full of spirit, of passion, of char- 
acter and of life. The form of the play is ostensibly 
‘Shakespearean. It is ja blank verse, and the style is 
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considered by the Russians as admirable for ease and 
flexibility. 

A great change was now approaching in the somewhiat 
restless and discontented life of the poct. He met and 
fell in love with Natalie Gontchareff, a lovely girl of 
eighteen, who had been educated on her father's estate. 
Existence took on a new charm for him, and his very 
nature seemed for a while to have undergone a trans- 
formation. He became engaged to Mlle. Gontchareff, 
and in the Spring of 1830 he retired to tho village of 
Boldino, in the province of Nijegorod, in order to make 
arrangements for his future married life. He remained 
there until Winter, apparently plying his literary tasks 
with the greatest industry. ‘I must tell you,” he writes 
to a friend ‘‘(but between you and me!) that I have 
been working at Boldino as I have not done for a long 
time. Listen, then! I brought with me hither the last 
two cantos of ‘Oniégin,’ ready for the press, a tale in 
octaves (‘The Little House in the Kolomora’), a number 
of dramatic scenes—‘ The Stingy Knight,’ ‘Mozart and 
Salieri,’ ‘The Feast in the Time of the Plague’ and ‘Don 
Juan.’ Besides this, I have written about thirty small 
pieces of poetry. I have not done yet: I have written 
in prose (this is a great secret) five tales” (‘‘ Ivan Biel- 
kin’s Stories”), 

The year 1831 began sorrowfully for Pushkin. On the 
1th of January Baron Delvig died; and all of Push- 
kin’s letters of this period, in which he makes allusion to 
the loss of his friend, breathe a sentiment of deep melan- 
choly. But love filled up the void, for, in February, the 
poet was married, at Moscow, to the lady of his choice. 
Announcing this happy event, in a letter to one of his 
friends, he writes: ‘‘I have now but one desire in the 
world, and that is, that nothing in my present life be 
changed. This existence is so new to me, that I feel as if 
Thad been born again. The death of Delvig is the only 
shadow in my bright existence.” 

Pushkin edited another volume of the ‘‘ Northern 
Flowers,” for the benefit of the family of his departed 
friend. This labor detained him until the month of May 
in Moscow ; and before his migration to St. Petersburg, 
the tragedy of ‘‘ Boris Godunoff” was printed. 

Upon the return to the capital, the bride's resplendent 
loveliness, her husband’s fame, and the favor of the Em. 
peror, combined to give great écla/ to Madame Pushkin’s 
début in courtly circles. She was intoxicated with the 
flattering homage which she received, and became pas- 
sionately fond of the pleasures of society. Her husband 
at first encouraged her in making the best of her youth 
and beauty, although—as if with a presentiment of the 
fatal complications to come, a few years later—he cau- 
tioned her to avoid giving any grounds for gossip. 

The remainder of Pushkin’s life was passed principally 
at St. Petersburg, varied by occasional journeys to Mos- 
cow, and the customary autumnal retirements which were 
so favorable to the poet’s moods of labor. He also re- 
turned, during one season, to the place beloved by him 
in his youth—Tsarskoé Selo. At this time the imperial 
groves sheltered two great poets—Pushkin and his friend 
Jukovskii. They not only resided here together, but eu- 
gaged in an energetic, though friendly, rivalry. The 
deep impression produced by Jukovskii’s patriotic stau- 
zas on ‘‘ Russian Glory " was worthily responded to by 
the noble poems written by Pushkin, ‘‘ To the Slanderers 
of Russia,” and ‘‘The Auniversary of Borodino.”. The 
two poets also rivaled each other in the production of 
two popular tales or legends, Jukovskii’s heing entitled 
“The Lay of the Czar Berendei,” and Pushkin's The 
Lay, of the Czar Saltan,” ! Peas 
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PORTRAIT OF PUSHKIN, 


Pushkin now girded up his loins to enter anew upon 
his historical task, the Life of Peter the Great. It was oa 
task destined never to be completed. The poet-historian 
could not resist the temptation offered by the romantic 
and picturesque episodes of his materials ; and he soon 
turned aside to sketch in vivid colors the dramatic rebel- 
lion of Pugatcheff, the Don Cossack. In 1833, he found 
means to gratify his curiosity by visiting the scenes of 
the rebellion, in Eastern Russia; and he was thus en- 
abled to impart to his vigorous, concise narration a tone 


straightforward ; and in the last-named story he may be 
considered to have attained his perfection. 

At the very time when our poet was at the height of 
his glory, and the future seemed filled with bright cer- 
tainties, came the beginning of the end. He seems to 
have had an obscure presentiment of the near approach 
of death, though Tittle suspecting, probably, that that 
death was to be one of violence, of blood and of agony. 
When his mother died, he accompanied her remains to 
the Monastery of Sviatogorsk. There he fixed upon 
the spot where he wished to be buried by her side, leav- 
ing for the purpose a sum of money in the treasury of 
the monastery. 

Madame Pushkin, it appears, did not give sufficient 
heed to her husband’s admonitions regarding her con- 
duct in the gay world of court society. The ugly rumors 
against which he had warned her began to circulate. 
One day Pushkin received an anonymous letter, written 
im French, informing him that he had been unanimously 
elected a fully qualified member of the club of ‘be- 
trayed husbands.”” Pushkin would probably have treated 
the communication with the same silent contempt as the 
other numerous unsigned letters which he had received 
on the same subject; but finding that copies of the 
notice had been sent to all his friends, he made up his 
mind that it was time to interfere, and to chastise tho 
author of these insulting communications. By some 
means or other his suspicions fell on a M. d’Anthés, who 
was betrothed to the younger sister of Mme. Pushkin. 
M. d’Anthés, one of the handsomest officers of the Regi- 
ment of Chevaliers Gardes, was at that time abont 
twenty-two years old, and resided at the house of his 
adopted father, Baron de Heckeren, who held the post 
of Dutch Envoy to the court of the Czar. The poet 
challenged the young ‘officer to a duel; but the latter 
was ill at the time, and before he could rise from his bed 
his father made satisfactory explanations to Pushkin, 
who firally wrote a letter withdrawing his challenge. In 
January, 1835, M. d’Anthés and young Mlle. Gontchareff 
were married ; but the poet never became fricndly to- 
ward his brother-in-law. A renewal of the anonymous 
letters again drove Pushkin into a paroxysm of rage, and 


of reality, » warmth of coloring, and a liveliness of lan- | hearing one day of a certain equivocal remark made by 


guage, which make the 
work a most fascinating 
one to every Russian. 
During the first two 
years of its existence, a 
periodical entitled ‘* The 
Reading Library,” pub- 
lished those minor poems 
of Pushkin’s which form- 
ed the fourth volume of 
his collected works, pub- 
lished in 1835. In this 
periodical, also, were 
printed his two prose 
tales, ‘‘The Queen of 
Spades” and ‘ Kirdjali.” 
A journey to Orenburg 
gave him matcrials for 
the beautiful story, well- 
known through English 
and French translations, 
entitled ‘‘The Captain’s 
Daughter.” In all his 
writings, prose or verse, 
Pushkin is distinctively 
unaffected, rational and 
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PUSHKIN IN HIS COFFIN. 


D’Anthés in the presence of Madame Pushkin, he dashed 
off the following epistle to the old Dutch Ambassador : 


“Sir: I have long been acquainted with the conduct of your 
son, Although I may have appeared indifferent thereto, 1 was 
earefully watching him, being determined to intervene as soon as 
it became necessary. At length the moment appeared to have ar- 
rived. I received anonymous letters. You know the rest. I 
eaused your son to act such an abject part that any feeling which 
my wife may have had concerning him was changed into the 
deepest contempt. You yourself, the representative of a crowned 
head, have been guilty of the most indecent conduct in the matter. 
Like a cynical old woman, you have sought on every oceasion to 
speak to my wife of your son’s love for her. You have taken 
every opportunity of mumbling to her, ‘Give me back my son.’ I 
will no longer tolerate any relations between your family and my 
own. They must cease. It is only on this condition that I will 
» eonsent to keep the dirty affair quiet. I will no longer expose my 
wife to your paternal exhortations, nor to the indecent puns of 
your son, which are more suited to a stable than to a drawing- 
room. If you wish to avoid a public scandal, I must beg 
of you to put an end to all this. A. PUSHEIN.” 


After this, but one course remained to the young 
Frenchman. He challenged Pushkin to mortal 
combat. A meeting was arranged to take place 
immediately, in a suburb of St. Petersburg. It 
was the month of January, 1837. The weather was 
intensely cold, and the ground upon which the 
duelists confronted each other was covered with 
hardened snow. The seconds earnestly endeay- 
ored to effect an amicable settlement, and D’An- 
thés himself is said to have been anxious to avoid 
the duel ; but Pushkin was deaf to all expostula- 
tions. In order to diminish the chances of a fatal 
issue, forty paces were marked off ; and, the signal 
being given, each combatant was to advance at 
pleasure not more than ten paces, firing when he 
pleased. The word was given. Pushkin did not 
move, but D’Anthés advanced a few steps, raised 
his arm almost carelessly, and fired. Pushkin fell 
heavily upon the snow. Both his antagonist and 
the seconds rushed forward to raise him up; but 
his determined spirit was not yet subdued, and 
he suddenly exclaimed : ‘‘ Wait a bit. I will take 
my turn.” Mastering the agony he must have suf- 
fered, the poet raised himself on his left elbow, 
taking deliberate aim at D’Anthés, whose proffered 
assistance he had fiercely repulsed, and who was 
now standing where he had fired, awaiting his 
wounded antagonist’s shot. Pushkin fired. D’An- 
thés reeled and fell. ‘‘ Bravo!’ shouted Pushkin, 
in a burst of savage triumph. ‘I have killed 


him!’ He was mistaken. D’Anthés had only 
been struck in the arm, and was not seriously 
wounded. Pushkin swooned, and was carried 
home. After lingering in excruciating torment for 
two days and nights, during which time he exer- 
cised the mst heroic fortitude in order that his 
family and friends might not be unduly pained, 
he died, on the afternoon of January 29th, 1837. 
It was his wish that the circumstances of his death 
should be buried in oblivion ; and his lips, quiver- 
ing in their last agony, murmured the words, 
‘*Pardon, and forget.” 

In accordance with the arrangements made by 
Pushkin before his death, his body, accompanied 
by a few friends, was taken on sledges to the 
Monastery of the Assumption at Sviatogorsk, where 
his mother had been recently interred. This mo- 
nastery is situated at a distance of about four versts 
from the country house and hamlet of Mikhailoy- 
skoé, where the poet had passed several years of 
his life. The illustrious dead was borne to his last abode, 
past his own desérted cottage, past the beloved firs 
which his own hand had planted. 

The body was placed upon the Holy Hill (sviataia gora, 
whence the monastery takes its name), in the cathedral 
church, and a requiem was performed in the evening. 
At daybreak the next morning the coffin was lowered 
into the grave, and strangely upon the ears of the dead 
poet’s friends and the assembled monks and peasants fell 
the solemn farewell words, ‘‘ Earth thou art.” 

_ Henry Tyrreut. 


To UNDERSTAND the world is wiser than to condemn it. 
To study the world is better than to shun it. To use the 
world is nobler than to abuse it. To make the world 
better, lovelier and happier is the noblest work of man 
or woman. 


PUSHKIN’S GRAVE AT THE CONVENT OF THE HOLY MOUNTAINS, 
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THE SHIP OF DREAMS. 


Waew silent lies the sleeping town 
In its profoundest rest, 

There comes a brave ship sailing down 
Upon the river's breast. 


Wide-winged as that enchanted swan, 
She saileth through the night, 

And purple grows tho gloom upon 
The magic of her flight. 


The bark she bears no mortal namo, 
No crew of mortal mold; 

Ulysses’ ship of song and flamo, 
Of cedar-wood and gold: 


She is the ship that Turner knew 
On the enchanted seas; 

She floats far isles of music through, 
And isles of memories. 


And she is mystically fraught 
With dreams remembered long, 
“That drift on all the tides of thought 
And all the seas of song. 


She hath Ulysses by her helm, 
As in the olden time; 
This ship of a diviner realm, 
And of a fairer clime. 
—Longman's Magazine. 


BONNEVAL PASHA. 


Tur facilities now offered by the French Government 
by throwing open to inspection the archives of the 
Foreign Office have enabled M. Albert Vandal to clear 
away much of the mystery which has hitherto envel- 
oped Bonneval’s later years, and to shed more respect- 
ablo light upon his career at Constantinople. Born in 
1675, of a good Limousin family, Alexandre de Bonneval, 
at the age of eleven, started upon life in the French 
navy. In consequence of a duel with his superior 
officer, he quitted it abruptly, and, in 1698, entered the 
army in the Gardes Frangaises. He served in Italy suc- 
eessively under Catinat, Villeroi, and Vendéme, and 
quickly attracted the notice of his chiefs, as well as that 
of his most illustrious adversary, Prince Eugene of Savoy. 
In 1701 he purchased the command of an infantry regi- 
ment, and in the following year played an important 
part in the French victory at Lazzara. Bonneval, how- 
ever, soon found himself at variance with the Civil Com- 
missioner attached to his corps, refusing to render 
accounts of the moneys passing through his hands, 
Chamillart, the War Minister, and a devout follower of 
Leavois, supported the Commissioner, and a lively corre- 
spondence ensued, in which Chamillart insinuated that 
Bonneval’s unwillingness to submit his accounts to ‘les 
gens de plume est parcequ’ils savent trop bien compter.” 
Bonneval’s reply was not without a certain dignity ; but 
he concluded his letter by saying that, if within three 
months ‘‘an ample apology were not made to him, he 
would offer his sword to the Emperor, whose Ministers, 
being all men of birth, knew how to treat their equals.” 
The three months having passed without an apology 
from the Minister, Bonneval quitted the army ; and, after 
a short stay in Venice, applied to Prince Eugene for em- 
ployment in the Imperial service. His advances were 
readily met, and in 1708 we find him holding an import- 
ant command at the battle of Malplaquet, and leading 
a charge against his ancient regiment, the Gardes Fran- 
gaises. At the close of the campaign Bonneval was dis- 
patched to protect the eastern frontier of the Empire 
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against the Turks, and shared with his chief, Prince Eu- 
geno, the honors of the battle of Peterwaradin. It was 
just after this event that Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
saw him at Vienna ; and, in a letter attributed to her, 
she relates how she was conducted over Prince Engene's 
library by his ‘‘favorite, Bonneval, 1 man of wit, and 
here thought to be a very bold and enterprising spivit.” 
In the same year Bonneval was allowed to return to 
Paris, the sentence of death and the confiscation of his 
goods which had been pronounced on him having been 
reversed by the Regent, in spite of the protest of the Due 
de Saint-Simon. The Duchess de Biron seized the occa- 
sion of Bonneval’s visit to Paris to marry to him one of 


| her twenty-six children. The story goes that after tho 


ceremony his mother-in-law, thinking he looked anythirg 
but elated at his good fortune, inquired the canse. Bon- 
neval, without hesitation, declared ‘‘ Qu’il se sentait bien 
malheureux des’étre marié !” ‘Vous auriez mieux fait do 
me dire cela hier,” replied the Duchess. Having omitted 
to do this, he did what he probably thought was the next 
best thing. At the end of ten days he quitted his wife 
and Paris precipitately, and once more joined Eugene in 
time to take part in the battle of Belgrade. The honors 
showered upon him by the Emperor Charles VI. after 
the close of the campaign showed the high esteem in 
which he was held at Vienna. He was given a place in 
the Supreme Council of War, and admitted to a know- 
ledge of the highest state seerets. Everthing pointed to 
him as Eugene’s successor, when his incurable vanity 
and restlessness once more shipwrecked his fortunes. 


| His lampoons on his protector were overlooked, although 


they estranged from him his best friend at court; but 
his subsequent quarrel with the Marquis de Prié, the civil 
governor of the Low Countries, was so conducted that 
discipline required the recall of Bonneval, and his sub- 
sequent confinement in the state prison at Spielberg. 
Here he underwent his year of punishment, and on its 
conclusion turned his back on Austria for ever. 

As on the former occasion wher he quitted the Frenck 
service, Bonneval made his first halt at Venice. Here 
he remained two years ; offering his services successively 
to France, Spain, and Poland, but without result; and 
finally finding himself practically blockaded. by his ene- 
mies, French and Austrian, in Venice, one Summer's 
night he escaped with a few adherents to the opposite 
coast. Landing safely at Ragusa, the fugitives, to avoid 
the Austrian soldiers sent in their pursuit, managed by 
unfrequented paths to reach Serajevo, the eapital of 
Bosnia, where the pasha received tlrem courteously, but 
at the same time firmly deelined to allow them to con- 
tinue their journey until the Sultan’s. orders. had been re- 
ceived. Bouneval appealed to the Freneh Ambassador at 
Constantinople, the Marquis de Villeneuve, holding out 
the perspective of his being able to do something to 
wrest from the Emperor Hungary, “the seminary of his 
armies.” It did not suit the view. of the Cardinal de 
Fleury, who at that time directed the French policy, to 
do anything to arouse the susceztibilities of Austria- 
Villeneuve was, therefore, instructed ‘‘to play the deaf 
man,” and the Porte following the lead of France, Bon- 
neval was detained in Bosnia in s sort of vailed eaptivity. 
Possibly to this momentary check he owed his life ; for 
on his flight from Venice: being known every European 
Power was alarmed, and anticipated that. any moment 
the Turks under his leadership might. threaten their 
possessions. Venice on this oceasion displuyed the 
advantages of an oligarchic form of government. The 
State Inquisitors without delay pronounced against Bon- 
neval a sentence of death, and the representative of the 
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Republic at Constantinople was charged with the execu- 
tion of this decree. Daniele Dolfino, who occupied the 
post, explained that, in view of the distance from the 
capital at which Bonneval was detained, some delay in 
carrying out their Excellencies’ orders might be antici- 
pated : although in the quarters allotted to him he was 
at times in danger of being carried off by Austrian agents, 
who were ever on the watch for him. His efforts to in- 
duce Villeneuve to help him as a Frenchman having 
proved abortive, Bonneval at length took the final step 
and abjured Christianity ; and, throwing away his sword 
and epaulets, adopted the scimitar and turban. It is 
only fair to add that his change of religion mado but lit- 
tle difference in his outward life, for he showed himself 
as rarely at mosque as previously at church. 

His position, however, in tho eyes of the Turks was at 
once altered ; he was no longer a prisoner, but an hon- 
ored guest. A few months later the revolt which placed 
Mahmoud on the throne changed the whole foreign policy 
of the Porte, and Topal-Osman, the new Grand Vizier, 
perceived at once Bonneval’s value as an organizer. On 
the breaking out of the war of Polish Succession, all 
Eastern Europe was thrown into dismay by the sudden 
appearance of Russia on the political scene, and the op- 
portunity for which the renegade had so patiently waited 
at length arrived. The policy of France at that time 
was to put Turkey forward as the guardian of Sweden 
and Poland against the designs of Russia, without com- 
mitting herself to any reciprocal obligations ; and she 
was in this way able at any moment to arrange her own 
terms of peace, as it suited her own interests, without 
consulting those of her ally. The election of Stanislas 
to the crown of Poland in 1733 was the signal for the 
renewal of these tactics ; and on the advance of the Rus- 
sian troops upon Warsaw the French Ambassador at the 
Porte was instructed to urge the immediate advance of 
the Turkish troops in defense of the menaced liberties of 
Poland. The Grand Vizier Ali hesitated to take so haz- 
ardous a step without some definite assurance as to the 
French policy ; and Bonneval, selected to negotiate be- 
tween the Divan and the French Embassy, acquitted 
himself with the resource and skill of a trained diplomat 
and of a far-sighted politician. Anticipating the future 
greatness of Russia, he held that it would be only by 
supporting Poland that Turkey could hold in check the 
Muscovites ; and that France,.in her own defense and in 
the interests of Europe, should guarantee to Turkey the 
maintenance of her possessions in Europe. To such an 
alliance Sweden, he maintained, would be first to adhere, 
on account of her interests in the Baltic ; whilst Spain, 
similarly interested in closing the Mediterranean to any 
fresh rival, would follow the lead of France. The mari- 
time Powers, England and Holland, could not, moreover, 
long close their eyes to the rivalry to their trade in the 
Levant and the Far East which Russia threatened. Bon- 
neval further went on to sketch the course of events when 
Russia, having crossed the Caucasus, should occupy the 
shores of the Caspian and threaten the higher plateaux 
of Armenia --‘‘en attendant que cette nation avide et 
ambitieuse se répande dans toute l’Asie.”” These views 
were adopted by the Grand Vizier, who at once intimated 
that the price of Turkish aid was a definite treaty of al- 
liance. Villeneuve, without instructions, wished to tem- 
porize ; meanwhile the Russian Court, awaking to a sense 
of its danger, dispatched a present of 850 purses (about 
$85,000) to the Grand Vizier, who, knowing that no op- 
eration could be undertaken until the ensuing Spring, 
accepted the money, and calmly awaited the answer 
of Versailles to his proposal; but Cardinal de Fleury 


hesitated to make alliance with the ‘‘Intidels.” Bonne- 
val, all this time, was rising in favor at the Porte. At 
first only consulted secretly and unofticially, public bon- 
ors of all kinds were now showered upon him. As Gov- 
ernor of Caramania and Beylerbey of Roumania, he took 
precedence of all the pashas of the Empire; and he was 
further assigned a palace at Scutari and an annual rev- 
enue of £50,000 (Turkish:. Without his advice no deci- 
sion was airived at by the Porte and in the negotiations 
with France he directed the Ottoman policy to an extent 
far beyond that supposed by Voltaire when writing the 
history of this period. After much hesitation, however, 
France broke off the negotiations, and signed at Vienna 
the preliminaries of a treaty by which Lorraine was 
given to Stanislas as compensation for the loss of the 
Polish Crown ; and France thus threw away probably the 
only chance she ever had of saving Poland in the conrre 
of the eighteenth century. 

Russia and Austria, however, did not disarm ; and, 
taking for excuse the ambiguous conduct of Turkey, 
they resolved to look to that country for compensation 
for the losses they had suffered elsewhere. Russia seized 
Azoff without warning, and openly avowed her deter- 
mination to make herself mistress of the northern shores 
of the Black Sea, whilst Austria decided to annex the 
whole or greater part of Bosnia. The Ambassador of the 
Czarina at Constantinople, in. a dispatch which might 
have been dated yesterday, wrote (January, 1736): “The 
Greeks of these provinces, and still more the Bulgarians, 
the Wallachians, the Moldavians and others, are working 
so persistently to escape from Ottoman tyranny, and so 
devoted to Russia, that at the first signal they are ready 
to sacrifice their lives for Your Majesty, the liberator 
they are waiting for. . . . Your Majesty legitimately 
rules over the hearts of all good Christians who still 
find themselves under the yoke of a barbarism at its last 
gasp.”” Thus in those days also the ‘‘ sick man ” was con- 
sidered, even: by shrewd observers, to be approaching dis- 
solution. Diplomacy having for the moment given place 
to arms, Bonneval threw himself with feverish activity 
into the more congenial task of directing the military 
campaign. He seemed to be everywhere, to foresee 
everything, and to be daunted by nothing. Troops and 
cannon, instructions and maps, were forwarded to every 
point on the menaced frontiers, In the presence of the 
enemy he reformed the armaments, tho tactics and the 
strategy of the Ottomans. The infantry were armed with 
pikes to resist the heavy Austrian cavalry; the Jani- 
zaries were taught to skirmish, and the Muscovites were 
tempted to wander for weeks in the steppes of Tartary, 
whilst the whole strength of the Turkish army was con- 
centrated against the Austrian troops entangled in the 
Bosnian passes. The result of these tactics was that by 
the end of 1738 the Russians, decimated by hunger and 
disease, saw their armies dissolved without being able to 
come to close quarters with the cloud of Turkish horse- 
men who hovered on their flanks. And on the banks of 
the Danube the Ottoman troops, having taken Orsova, 
were advancing along both banks, and were once more 
threatening Belgrade. Already Bonneval, in imagina- 
tion, saw that his dream of separating Hungary from 
Austria was on the point of realization. To effect this, he 
offered the exiled Prince Ragotzki the assistance which 
the latter had so long in vain implored from the Porte, 
but it came too late. Ragotzki died before the campaign 
could open, and his son, although invested with the 
high-sounding title of ‘‘ Prince of Transylvania,” wa: 
unable to evoke the patriotism of his father’s fellov- 
countrymen. 
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Bonneval’s good fortune forsook him almost at the 
-same time, for by a cruel irony his bombardiers, whose 
European discipline had brought him and themselves so 
much prestige, finding that they were not paid with 
European regularity, mutinied one day, and their chief 
had to bear the punishment, which his many enemies 
were glad to see inflicted. Voltaire naturally expressed 
his surprise that Bonneval on this occasion, following his 
own precedents, did not challenge the Grand Vizier, and 
then, passing on to Persia, offer his services to the Sophy, 
and when he had quarreled with the Ministers of that 
country, suggest- 
ed that he would 
still find a field 
for his talents in 
China. Luckily 
his confidence in 
himself or his 
carelessness 
of the future 
prompted him to 
no such romantic 
course. His 
short exile of 
four months was 
passed at Kasta- 
mouni, in Asia 
Minor, whence 
he was suddenly 
recalled, restored 
to his former 
posts and favor, 
and reached Bel- 
grade in time to 
take part in those 
negotiations 
which resulted 
in a treaty which 
ceded Serbia and 
its capital to the 
Sultan, and Rus- 
sia bound herself 
to maintain nei- 
ther ships of war 
nor of commerce 
on the Black Sea. 

After the con- 
clusion of the 
peace, Bonneval 
returned to Con- 
stantinople, 
where, until his 
death, in 1747, he 
lived as much 
apart from his 
fellow - co untry- 
men as from his co-religionists. His pleasure was to 
entertain all travelers who came to him properly recom- 
mended, and to act as the intermediary between the 
Porte and various Christian potentates. 

His chief political aim was to interest Turkey more and 
more in the affairs of Europe ; and to arouse ber from an 
indifference which condemned her to isolation. In the 
full swing of the War of Succession, the Porte, on the 
suggestion of Bonneval, had offered its mediation, which 
was not accepted ; but, a little later, he paved the way 
for an understanding with Frederick IJ., and opened the 
door to Prussian diplomacy in Eastern Europe. In his 
moments of leisure, Bonneval designed flat-bottomed 
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ships for facilitating the invasion of England by the 
French, drew up schemes for colonizing Roumelia with 
Swiss peasants, and for remodeling the Turkish army 
by the introduction of French recruits. 

- At other times, recognizing the enormous part which 
commerce was destined one day to play in politics, he 
put forward suggestions for neutralizing the Archipelago 
and the Turkish waters during any European war ; and, 
grasping at once the importance of Egypt, he urged 
upon the Turks to open up this route to the Indies, and 
thus to hold in their hands the key to the commerce of 
the Eastern and 
Western Worlds. 
In a very remark- 
able memorial 
presented to the 
Porte on this 
subject, he urged 
the construction 
of ‘a canal from 
the Red Sea to 
Cuiro to convey 
merchandise 
‘thence to the 
Mediterranean.” 

His mind was 
never at rest, 
even when he 
seemed _ most 
given up to self- 
indulgence ; and 
it may be gather- 
ed from the few 
familiar letters 
which exist that 
he was, in spite 
of his riches and 
honors, occasion- 
ally home - sick. 
This feeling grew 
upon him with 
advancing years, 
and, at length, 
we find that the 
golden wires of 
his cage became 
intolerable. 

To quit the 
country openly 
was impossible ; 
the Turks would 
never have al- 
lowed him to 
recant Islamism 
and live. He 
first attempted to 

escape on board a Neapolitan frigate ; but the arrange- 
ment fell through. But, at length, M. d’Argenson, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs at Versailles, was moved to 
help him, and a correspondence, in cipher, was carried 
on between Bonneval and the Minister. 

On March 20th, 1747, a letter reached the Embassy ad- 
dressed to Bonneval. He was suffering from an attack of 
gout when it was brought, and he placed it beside his 
bed, intending to decipher it the following day. In the 
night he was seized by an attack tO which he succumbed ; 
and the letter, which was supposed to convey permission 
for his return to his native land, and the means to effect 
his escape, was never read. 


ZAIDA. 


ZAIDA.—‘‘ ONE NIGHT THE DOCTOR HAD A GLIMPSE OF A FOREIGN-LOOKING MAN LEANING AGAINST THE GATE, AND 
EARNESTLY TALKING WITH ZAIDA,” 


ZAIDA. 


THERE was a wild sea that night. Some one along 
shore remarked that it was a grim night for sailors, and 
prophesied that ‘‘ Davy Jones” would have some of their 
bones before daybreak. Off in the distance, against the 
horizon, a black object might be seen. Sometimes night 
and an inky sea covered it, until the watchers on shore 
thought it was gone ; then a break in waves or clouds 
would reveal it—black, uncertain and still there, though 
storm-tossed and storm-broken. 

It was a ship. There was no help for it on such o 
night. No lifeboat could live through such a storm. So 
men and women stood on shore, silent, awed, helpless, 
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waiting for the inevitable disaster. And the storm beat 
their bare heads and faces relentlessly. 

With morning came a bright sun and a quiet sea. But 
a living man and woman had been washed on shore, and 
taken to a doctor’s house to be cared for. The man died 
at midnight, but the woman lived. When she spoke, no 
one but the doctor understood her, for she was a Cas- 
tilian. Recovering from the sickness caused by fright 
and exposure, she proved to be a girl of twenty years, 
and extremely pretty. Finding herself with English- 
speaking people, she addressed them in a pretty babble 
which she mistook for their language. : 
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She was on her way to se2 mamma, she said, and 
mamma was American. Wei: questioned, she failed to 
know where “ mamma” liv. |, except that she was in the 
United States. Mammn’s namo was Anna Avila, and her 
own was Zaida. 

She was a curious study to Dr. Halsey. He had long 
ago wearied of his even life. He had daily visited his 
monotonous patients with their monotonous ailments, 
ap | nightly had his rest broken by messages from over- 
anxious young mothers. His new patient —his ‘‘sea- 
bi.d,” he called her—was an interesting feature in his 
experience. She was curiously silent concerning her- 
8 lf, but in answer to the doctor’s questions she told him 
t:at her father had died away from home. She was on 
lr way to her mother when the sea rose high and the 
.!con went down. She had no relatives excepting her 
mother, and she had been in the captain’s care. It was 
the captain of the A20n who died at Dr. Halsey’s house. 

The doctor advertised for Mrs. Avila, and wrote to ac- 
quaintances the girl had in Madrid. The advertisements 
were unanswered, but letters from Spain told him that 
Seftor Avila, ‘‘ un buen hombre,” had been separated from 
an American wife who refused to live in Spain, but in 
whose possession he had placed his property, and so 
rendered himself and his daughter poor. 

Dr. Halsey held his peace about these letters, and 
awaited further developments. In the meanwhile, Zaida 
cajoyed his bounty as if it was her birthright. 

The doctor’s sister was his housekeeper, and strongly 
disapproved of Zaida. She filled the vials of her wrath 
one morning, and went to her brother’s study to open 
tiem. She was a good woman, in her way, but her 
‘‘way ” was an extremely disagreeable one. He was ab- 
sorbed in his papers, but he arose and gave her a chair, 
for he was a courteous man, this country doctor. 

His sister did not immediately address him. His own 
strong reserve made it difficult to approach him, and she 
awaited an opportunity to open the subject which exer- 
cised her mind. It came very soon. 

‘‘How is our patient this morning, Hester ?” 

‘‘Your patient is perfectly well,” she answered, with 
strong emphasis on the pronoun, ‘‘and that is why I am 
liere. Since she is in no further need of your services, 
what is to be done with her ?” 

The doctor settled himself more comfortably in his 
chair, for he anticipated a rather long call from Miss 
Halsey. 

“Are you sure that she does not need other than 
inedical services, Hester ?”’ 


“Tam sure that you have already done more for her | 


than your duty required, Harold. You have spent your 
money searching for her friends, you have nursed her in 
her sickness and sheltered and fed her. It is time she 
was roused from her Spanish apathy and made to do 
something for herself.” 


“Tt is a hard thing to turn any woman out to earn a ; 


livelihood,” the doctor said, ‘‘and it would be specially 
hard in a case like this. The girl is friendless and beau- 
tiful, Hester, and there are many wicked people eager to 
speculate upon the innocence of such as she. She is ina 
strange country, speaking a strange tongue, and I cannot 
do less than shelter and protect her as long as she is 
hapey under my reof.” 

‘then vou wilh warbor this unkuown creaiure as long 
as she cheores to remain?) Have you thought of the 
probable seandal you will provoke ?” 

“T have not thoneht of that. T have only thought 
that every one of Uod’s creatures is entitled to a living, 
and that I cannot turn the child out to meet privation 


and temptation so long as I am blessed with a roof anda 
conscience.” 

Miss Halsey rose to go. 
when she was angry. 

“T cannot say all that I feel about this matter,” she 
told him. ‘This woman, who professes to be friendless. 
is to my eyes a mere adventuress. I distrust her entirc 
race—a treacherous, sly, ungodly people. I believe she 
unblushingly lied to you as soon as you saved her from 
death. I believe that she has friends as unscrupulous as 
she, and knows where to find them. She will live ou. 
your credulity until she forms a more profituble specu 
lation, but if you will rid yourself of her she will not 
suffer |” 

She went out before he could answer. 

Next morning Zaida, flushed and palpitating, stood at 
his study-door. 

“‘Seiior,” she said, ‘‘I have adetter from my mother, 
and I go away this night.” 

They sat down while he translated for her : 


“T read your advertisoment long after it was printed, and T 
fear I have lost you by the delay. When the Aoon went down | 
believed I was destined never to see the child I was robbed ot 
years ago. I cannot realize that the beve I lost is now a woman: 
that she, perhaps, is like her father, aud doubtless speaks a lan- 
guage I despise. You are my daughter, and yet, through no fault 
of mine, I know literally nothing of you. I hope I shall find 
something American about you, for, I tell you candidly, that I 
hate your father’s race as only a wronged woman can hate. I 
shall expeet you to come to me at once, [ean support you com- 
fortably and genteelly, and truly hope that we will be congenial 
companions.” 

When the doctor finished his translation Zaida was 
weeping. 

“I cannot comprehend your people,” she sobbed. ‘I 
believed that mother love was instinctive aud unreason- 
ing. Ido not want for gentility ; I want constant, pas- 
sionate affection, euch as my Spanish father gave me. 
There is more warmth now in his dead heart than there 
is in this living woman's whole nature!” 

“Twill telegraph your mother not to expect vou for 
three days,” he said, ‘‘for you are not yct strong enough 
for this excitement.” 

She thanked him, joyously. 

“You have been most kind, always, sefior,” she told 
him, ‘‘and I have prayed that I might be able to repay 
you. Ihave tried to get music-scholars in this place, so 
that I might remain near you and keep you always for 
my friend.” 

He stood a moment looking at her—the little woman 
who had been such a curious study to him. She had 
touched a romantic vein in this prosaic man’s nature, 
which heretofore had been undiscovered. Like his sister, 
he disliked the Spanish race, but this one girl was a 
poem in his life, and it pained him to lose her. 

Later in the day he found her in the garden, with her 
hands full of flowers. 

“‘Zaida,” he said, “*did you ever have a lover 2” 

He was surprised at the effect his words produced. 
She dropped her flowers, and blushed so bright a red 
that he broke into a laugh at her distress. 

“You need not speak,” he said; ‘your 
betrayed you, Zaida.” 

Bat the eirl, anery at his lanehfer. Ged to the Tome. 

She was shy with lim for the remainder of the dav, 
“but on the morrow she sought him in his study. Te hid 
begun to find her very companionable. When she left 
him he went to the mirror and inspected himself, with 
grim dissatisfaction. He was thirty-nine years old, and 
1 looked older. He was no Adonis, certainly, and, though 


She was a Bendeoree woman 


face has 


ZAIDA. 


he was a strong, brave-looking man, his features were 
irregular, and he was almost careless of his dress. Zaida, 
bred among men of Castilian elegance, must think him 
positively old and plain. 

That night her mother came for her. 

“You see, my girl,” the doctor said, “an American 
mother could not wait a s day for her daughter, so she has 
come to you.” 

But he mistook the motive of his guest. Mrs. Avila 
was an exceptional mother, and she came on no impetu- 
ous, loving errand to claim her child. She came to 
deliberately inspect the girl, and to form ner plans in 
accordance with the impression Zaida made upon her 
mind. If Zaida was like her mother, they would live 
together; if like her father, she must, if practicable, 
remain where she was. 

Zaida was like her father, and her mother’s reception 
chilled her. Mrs. Avila proposed that Dr. Halsey should 
keep her daughter in his house ; offered him generous 
compensation, and promised to visit them twice a year. 
And Zaida remained. 

Entering his house one night, the doctor had a glimpse 
of a foreign-looking man, leaning against the gate and 
earnestly talking with Zaida. The light from the house 
falling upon her, showed that she was pale and hed been 
weeping. She was strangely unlike the Zaida who had 
brought back his youth with her infectious happiness, 
The doctor went inside, and was confronted by his aister. 

“The distinguished-looking colored gentleman at the 
gate has been there three times to-day,” she said, ‘‘ and 
that little savage refuses to tell who he is, or what his 
errand may be. Perhaps you will, in time, believe she is 
less friendless than she pretends.” 

‘It is time that I required you to speak civilly af the 
inmates of my house,” he said, sharply. ‘ You must 
know that I have no sympathy with your ill- humor, 
Hester.” 

But he was sorely troubled by the handsome face at his 
gate. Zaida came in at last, but avoided his eves ; then, 
failing to meet his questioning face with an appearance 
of unconcern, she went to her room, where he heard her 
far into the night, and knew that she was as wakeful as 
he. It greatly grieved him, long after, to know that she 
avoided him. 

He tried to forget the matter, until one day he found 
Zaida five miles from home, and talking with the mys- 
terious stranger. The man, who was middle-aged, was 
bidding her ‘‘Good- by” when the doctor surprised 
them. 

*‘You are far from home, Zaida,” he said. 

And the girl, starting, flushed as she lad done when he 
asked if she ever had a lover. He recalled the cireum- 
stance now, most unpleasantly. 

‘*Will you introduce me to your friend ?” 

But the Spaniard interfered. 

“‘Sefior,” he said, ‘at some future time I shall beg the 
honor of your acquaintance. At present, Iam in great 
haste.” Then to Zaida, ‘‘ Mia cara, adios, hasta esta noche 
a las ocho.” 

He had clearly no idea that the doctor understood the 
Spanish language. He called Zaida ‘‘My dear,” and 
made his appointment for the evening as coolly a3 if the 
doctor hail been absent. He was on his horse while he 
spoke, and acit Zaida, painfully cm arrassed, with Dr. 
Halsey. 

They walked home in utter silence. She made no 
effort to speak to her companion, and walked beside him 
simply because he was there, and through no preference 
of hers. Once in a while she reminded him of her 
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mother, her growing composure and her dispassionate 
face were so out of keeping with her intense Spanish na- 
ture. It was plainly his duty to remonstrate with her, so 
he led her, like a naughty child, to his study. 

“ Zaida,” he said, at last, ‘I wish you had given mc 
your confidence unasked. Why do you receive your 
friend out of doors, and strive to hide his visits from me ? 
My house is open to any honest guest. You are risking: 
much by yonr indiscretion.” 

She flashed up, suddenly, £ 

“T have been guilty of no indiscretion,” she said. 

He sat down, wearily, and he drew her to his side. 

*¢Chrild,” he said, ‘is it prudent for you to meet this 
man alone at nightfall ? You are in my charge, and my 
grave duty is to caution you. Ido not know who your 
friend is, but his choosing to mect you clandestinely docs 
not prove him to be a gentleman. A man who compro- 
nises a woman’s reputation by taking her for lonesome 
walks and by engaging her in secret correspondence can 
have no true respect nor love for her.” 

She was white with excitement and anger. 

“What you say is false,” she said. ‘He is a gentle- 
man, and he does love and respect me.” 

‘*My little friend,” he said, pityingly, ‘‘can you not 
confide in me and let me help you ?” 

She broke down then, clinging to him and weeping. 
She was so lovely in her helpless grief that he longed to 
comfort her. 

“Tam bound by a sacred promise, sefior, aud I can 
tell you nothing. But believe me, Iam doing nothing 
wrong; and let me stay with you !” 

“Tdo not know the nature of this man’s control of 
you,” he said, ‘‘ but I will never close my doors to you. 
Study your ponecence, Zaida, and let that alone control 
your actions.’ 

They were interrupted, but before she left him he 
asked, ‘‘Do you love this man, Zaida?’” And she an- 
swered, ‘ Yes.” 

He went out on the beach that night, and was pacing 
back and forth like a caged and restless animal. He 
had made a discovery since morning, and life went hard 
with him. He had found out how dear the girl was. to 
him, and he must stand by her side and help her now. 
when there was no one cl4c to serve her. But, first, he 
must see the man she loved, read ls character and 
learn her danger. 

He was glad to be out of doors. The night had turned 
stormy, and was in keeping with his mood. It was not 
unlike the night when the sea had yielded him Zaida. 
He was a strong man, and brave withal, but he had not 
greatly cared if the sea had rushed over him and carried 
him down, as it had the wreck of the Aron on that hap- 
less night. He was still on the beach when he heard 
Zaida's voice : 

“* Sefor,” she cried, “there is a boat at sea, and the 
} man—my friend—is in it, on his way to meet me!” 

He remembered, then, the Spaniard’s appointment to 
meet her at eight o’clock. He remembered, too, that ho 
had seen a boat approaching just before the storm made 
the night so dark. 

He was a strong man. In a rowboat he would have a 
far better chanee of reaching shore than the slighte: 
Spaniard. He might even save the other's life. an! 

j bring hack the man who had robbed him cf lis tre. 
) ure, bringing with him, it might be, ruin aud svrrew ta 
Zaida, 

But, being brave, he made his preparations at once, 
and Zaida, watching, knew he was going into peril fur 
her sake, 
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When he was ready she clung to him, white to her | 
lips. ‘‘ You shall not go!” 

“T am going to save the man you love, Zaida,” he 
said, ‘‘ because you are far dearer to me than life. God 
grant that this man is worthy of you.” 

She had an overwhelming fear of the sea, even when it 
was calm, but she would have gone with him had he not 
sternly compelled her to remain where she was. 


And he, coming home to her, with a man lying half 


dead in his boat, prayed for her. 


& * * *% * Ff 
When morning came she sought lim. 
“Will he live ?” she asked. 
The doctor did not look at her while he auswered. 
“* He will live,” he said, ‘‘and he has told me all, Zaida, 


Can you pardon my mistake ?” 


A FAIR REBECCA, 


“Oh! if I lose you both,” she said, ‘‘I have no desire 
to live.” . 

She stood, immovable and dry-eyed, while he was 
gone ; waiting, praying, listening while the sea lashed 
the shore, and while she strained her eyes to discern 
his boat. 

“You have sent two men to meet death,” Miss Halsey 
said to her, but she never answered. 


“‘T have nothing to pardon,’’she said, gently. ‘‘ You 
could not know that he was my father. You went out to 
save my lover, sefor, and you brought me back the 
father whom I have twice believed dead. When I was 
told that he had died abroad I came to America to find 
my mother, for my father had never spoken a harsh word 
of her, and I needed her. You know how she received 
me. One day, while you were away, my father came 
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here. I could not believe my eyes, until I had heard his 
voice and felt his warm kisses on my lips. He had been 
near death, he said, and when he was able he went to 
Madrid, only to find his home empty. He traced me by 
your letters of inquiry. When he heard my story, he 
implored my silence, until he could see my mother, 
unknown to her, for he loves her still, senor. I am 
going away soon, dear friend, but before I go I must 
try to make you know how deeply thankful Iam to God 
for giving me so true a friend in my sore need. You 
can never know how much you did for me last night.” 

He had stood motionless while she talked. 

*« Have you told me all, Zaida ?” he said at last. 

‘*Sefior,” she whispered, ‘‘if you would look at me I 
could tell you more.” 


She kept her eyes on his face and moved toward him. 
She read at once the intense, reserved nature that others 
mistook for commonplace. 

‘‘Sefor,” she said, ‘‘I am content.” And she went 
into the arms outstretched to receive her. 


THE BLACK AND BROWN PEOPLE 
OF THE SOUDAN. 
By CoLoNnEL CHAILLE LoNcG. 


Tue final solution of the problem of the Nile sources, 
the recent massacres in those regions, and the assumed 
peril of Emin Pasha, the Austro-Egyptian Governor, lend 


He did so, and, finding her sweet eyes swimming with | a special interest to a land and people over which the vail 


tears, his compo- 
sure left him. 

““You have told 
me your wild little 
history, Zaida,” he 
said. “Do you 
think I could in- 
terest you in the 
grave romance of 
a commonplace 
country doctor? 
You are in the first 
flush of your sweet 
girlhood ; I am in 
the old age of my 
youth. I am sadly 
unlike your ideal, 
I know, but I love 
you, and I can 
never tell my story 
unless I tell it 
while I have you 
in my arms.” 


THE BAGGARAHS HAILING THE BOAT. 


of romance and 
mystery has been 
spread back to a 
period beyond the 
memory of man. 

In drawing aside 
the curtain, it will 
be found that not 
all the fables of 
the historian can 
be swept away, for 
much remains in 
this field of fiction 
to be  ransferred 
to the domain of 
fact. 

Herodotus re- 
lates the story, 
which he tells as 
a tradition, that in 
the far - off Ethio- 
pia, not far from 
the Nile sources, 
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there was a land where the lotus grew, and where, 
if the luckless stranger entered its confines and ate 
of the tlower, he soon forgot his own country, slept 
and returned never. The writer, passing that way, 
several years ago, in the navigation of the unknown Nile, 
found in Lake Ibrahim the lotus and the lotus-eater, and, 
compelled to cat of the plant in his necessity, felt its 
strong nareotie influenee, and thus reeognized, in this 


physical enchainment, that the historian’s fable was, in- | 


deed, based upon a quantum of fact. 
Herodotus wrote, also, of a nation of Lilliputs, who, in 


a battle with the Swans, were defeated and devoured Dy | 


the latter. Not so, however, for Dr. Schweinfurth, the 


Crcrman traveler, tells of the existence of this diminutive | 


people, whom he locates west and south of the Munbut- 
tos, and of which the writer, in a vovage to the Niam- 
Niam country, secured a specimen—an adult female of 


the Akka or Ticki-Ticki race, and brought her back with | 


lim to Cairo, where she now is a member of the house- 
hold of the Khedive—proving thus that Herodotus had 
heard only the Swans’ side of the story, for the fable, so 
far as the race is concerned, still exists. 

A country so full of romance, and which presents little, 
if any, trace of physical convulsion and change, contains, 
without doubt, the primitive human species, and since, 
2s Pope has said, ‘The proper study of mankind is 
man,” it will interest the student and the savant to 
glance at these black and brown people of the Soudan, 
whose fathers constructed for the masters of Egypt the 
vast piles which still remain to excite the awe and 
wonder of the present age. 

For a fact, the study of man is the only vital interest 
which attaches to Central Africa. Neither its climate nor 
its traffic offers material inducement to the commercial 
spirit of the times, which may seek in vain to obtain a 
quid pro quo for its speculative investments. The con- 
struction of projected railways and canals in Central 
Africa is impracticable and illusory, and the end would 
neyer justify the means employed, even if it were possi- 
ble to overcome the barriers interposed by climate and 
country. The production of ivory and gums is limited, 
and the exploitation of these is readily and easily accom- 
plished with the beads and gewgaws carried for barter 
by the patient caravans which for hundreds of years have 
crossed and recrossed the Dark Continent to the two 
oceans. The black man, not unlike the redskin, dis- 
dains our civilization, not, perhaps, without an atom of 
reason, for it reaches him largely adulterated with 
rum. The black man is as proud of his naked black 
skin and metal ornaments as the redskin is of his mocca- 
sins and feathers. Liberty, license and laziness count 
for more, in his estimation, than the hardships which 
civilization imposes. He does not want it. A happy 
illustration of his case is that of the negro in the old 
slavery days, who, after apostrophizing a monkey, in a 
facetious attempt to secure a reply, said : ‘‘ Old man, yus 
right to keep vo’r mouf shet ; if you opened it, the white 
man wud have a hoe handle in your hand mighty quick, 
for shuah.”” Hoe-handles, in fact, are no more in favor 
in Central Africa then they are with our colored brother 
at home. 

The Bilad-es-Soudan, Literally, Country of the Blacks, 
comprises all the country Iving south of the Second Cat- 
aract, extending east and west indefinitely and south to 
the Equator, as far as known. In the north, Khartoum is 
the capital. The provinces acquired during the reign of 
Ismail, extending from the junction of the River San- 
bat with the Bahr-el-Abind (White Nile) down to the 
Eyuator, and including the sources of the Nile, were 


known as FE] Mahmour Khat el Istowee, 7. e., the Govern- 
ment of the Line of the Eyuator, with its capital at Gon- 
dokoro, subsequently removed to Lado. It is there, cs 
the successor of General Gordon, that Emin Pasha gov- 
erns to-day in the name of Egypt. When General Gor- 
don was appointed Governor-general of the Equatorial 
Provinces, Khartoum was the great entrepot for the 
ivory, gums, ostrich-feathers and slaves collected by the 
rich ivory merchants, whose Divans, under the direction 
of Rataz, Agad and Abou Saoud, maintained a small army 
of irregulars recruited from the nomad natives of Don- 
gola, who for years lave overrun the interior in the 
Dar Fertit, Bongoland, Fazogla, Bahr-el-Ghazell, Kor- 
dofan, Darfour and the countries south. These mer- 
chant princes looked upon the whole Soudan as their 
kingdom. Zebehr Pasha, then simple Sheik Zebehr, was 
at the head of the Zeribas in the districts of the Bahr- 
el-Ghazell, where his authority was supreme. In 1867 
he refused to pay the tax levied upon him by the 
Hokomdar of Khartoum, and Belaloni Bey was sent to 
enforce the Exgsptian governor's authority. Belaloni’s 
force was cut to pieces, and the Government, in alarm, 
offered the victorious Zebchr the rank of Bey. It 
was accepted, and subsequently Zebehr, conjointly with 
Ayoube, the Hokomdar, undertook a campaign against 
Darfour, which resulted in the defeat of Sultan Brahim 
and the occupation of Fathy, his capital. Ayoube's jeal- 
ous nature was soon aroused against Zebehr, and he 
commenced a system of intrigues and complaints which 
finally decided Zebehr to go down to Cairo and appeal 
for justice to the Khedive. Ismail Pasha received him 
with every mark of favor, decorated and even promoted 
him to the rank of Pasha. Such quick favors at the hands 
of the Oriental are always accepted with distrust by the 
initiated courtier, who, experience has taught, is raised 
the higher in order to make his fall the more pronounced. 

When Zebelir quitted the Viceroy’s presence he was 
arrested, and, with the symbols of his new-made honors 
in his hands, hurried off to prison ; subsequently he was 
released and placed under the surveillance of the police 
and allowed $500 a month, while his property and estates 
in the Soudan were being confiscated for the benefit of 
the Khedive. The decivilization of Zebehr by Ismail was 
the precursor of the robbery and murder of the Mofet- 
tieh. With injuries such as these added to the atrocious 
and inexcusable murder of his son in the Soudan, it is 
not strange if Zebelir should have been guilty of the 
crime of leze-majesty and of aiding the cause of the 
Mahdi, for which he was arrested, and is still confined in 
an English prison at Gibraltar. 

It is not proposed, however, to deal here with the 
political complexion of the Soudan, but only with the 
color of and condition of its black and brown peoples. 
Khartoum was the metropolis of the Soudan, or, rather, 
the monopolis, for it was the only city which had a claim 
to that dignity. All the rest were cities of straw huts, 
whilst Khartoum was composed of houses of burnt brick, 
stone and mud. There one might see types from every 
part of Africa, among whom were the Gallas and tho 
heantiful Abyssinian women, whose symmetrical forms, 
finely chiseled faces and black silken hair commanded 
the highest prices in the slave-market. 

On the 18th of March, 1874, the Hokomdar invited 
Colonel Gordon and the writer to a grand banquet. The 
notables of the citv and the superior officers of the army 
were present. When the banquet was concluded the 
guests, led by Ismail, adjourned to the spacious courtyard 
of the Palace where, several years later, Gordon spent 
the last hours of the siege. Variegated lanterns were 


suspended from the waiis and trees which grew within the 
court; under thes? lizhts 500 black Soudanieh soldiers, 
dressed in white uv'form, were gathered by order of the 
Hokomdar, to give 1n exhibition of the Aamaluleh, a curi- 
ous dance of the »-inka and Chillouks, which consists in 
bending the knees and throwing the body backward as if 
11 a sitting posturs, whilst gliding about as if suspended 
in space, accompasying the movement the while by a 
song whose strane inflection and cadence are indescrib- 
able. It was a novel sight, but scarcely more so than the 
dance which followed. Twelve Abyssinian and Darfour- 
inn girls entered the vacant square around which sat the 
aignitaries upon divans. Entirely nude, barring the ban- 
«les on their necks, arms and ankles, whose clinkings 
icept time to the music of the summarah and the chef 
worchestre, who kept up an incessant thumming on the 
carabouk, the danseuses moved. with graceful gyrations, 
producing @ clucking sound with their tongues com- 
pressed against the teeth, M. Hanzell, the Austrian 
consul, greatly addicted to raké, by this time had become 
auite oblivious of his consular dignity. He arose from 
the divan, where he was seated next to Gordon, and reel- 
ing into the circle of maidens, endeavored to follow their 
eccentric movements, much to the amusement of the ap- 
plauding spectators—all save Gordon, who, horrified at 
the brutal exhibition, bolted from the place and disap- 
peared, to the consternation of Ayoube. Shortly after 
the exercises were closed, the ballet dismissed and the 
lights extinguishe:, Ayoube said to me, ‘The entertain- 
ment you have witnessed is our. only distraction; it is 
‘i) teatro bitui Soudun’—(the theatre of the Soudan). 

Proceeding southward from Khartoum along the banks 
of the Bahr-el-Abiad, the Hassanieh or Baggurah Arabs, 
will be found. Their origin is quite a8 obscure as the cop- 
per-colored people of Dongola and the black but refined 
types of Berber, Darfour and Kordofan. These people are 
donhtless relics of the Arab invasion of the Beni Omar 
and Beni Abbas which crossed from the Red Sea into the 
interior during the first and second century of the Hegira, 
Gz mayhap of the period more remote, when, at the close 
of the 14th Dynasty, about the time that Abraham de- 
scended into Egypt, 2214 B.c., the Hyksos Arabs in- 
vaded the Valley of the Nile, and during five hundred 
years ruled the country with an iron hand and were 
driven out, finally, by that mighty Theban power whose 
civilization they were unable to withstand. Again, it is 
not improbable that they are descended from the ancient 
Egyptian garrison, several thousand strong, who aban- 
doned the service of King Psammetticus, and, leaving the 
sland of Elephantina, went over to the King of Ethiopia 
then at Meroe, not far from Khartoum. Certainly their 
color, customs and traditions mark them as strangers in 
a country whose primitive inhabitant is the black man. 

It was among the Bagarrahs, at the Island of Abba, that 
the late Mahdi found his most devoted followers, and 
where, sanctified by the religious society of the Sid-es- 
Senronsie, he received the sword of the Prophet, with 
which he hewed his way through successive victories to 
the gates of Khartoum. 

Fashada, on the left bank of the Bahr-el-Abiad, five 
hundred miles south of Khartoum, was the penal colony 
of Egypt, where political prisoners, or those who had in- 


curred the displeasure of some Pasha or favorite at the | 


Palaee, were sent. The town itself was a mere collecti:n 
of straw huts, except the Government buildings—a divan 
and prison—which were built of stone. 

In the immediate vicinity, and for some iistance, the 
country is occupied by the Chillouks, and further still to 
the south, along the Saubat, the Dinkas and Noners, and 
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along the Bahr-el-Abiad, the Kych, Shirs, Bors and 
Baris, as far as Gondokoro. 

The Chillouks, according to Malte-Brun, are descended 
from a race of conquerors who founded the Kingdom of 
Sennaar, but in common with most of these tribes their 
present wretched condition presents but little evidence 
of their imputed ancient glory. At the junction of the 
Saubat River with the Bahr-el-Abiad there was a staticn 
of black troops, which marked the commencement and 
northern limit of Gordon's former government. There, 
under the protection of the troops, the different tribes 
met, and forgetting their rivalries, might be seen around 
the camp-fires at night engaged in the dance, the favorite 
pastime of the savage. 

From this point sonth to Gondokoro, a distance of 
nearly one thousand miles, and to an unknown distance 
east and west, the aspect of the country is desolate in 
the extreme. On all sides a sea of marshes, through 
which the Nile runs its eccentric course, impeded here 
and there by great masses of sod” or matted grass, 
which cause the river to break from its natural bed to 
form another, and in this way add to its tortnous course. 
On the uncertain surface of this marshy plain wander 
great herds of buffalo, elephant and deer, whilst the river 
itself is filled with hippopotami and crocodiles, the roars 
of the former alone breaking the terrific silence which 
reigns in these regions. 

The native villages may be desecried by the heavy 
columns of smoke which hangs over them like a thick 
cloud, and by the offensive odor emitted from the filth, 
burned with grass, which serves both to protect them 
from the savage musquitoes and also as a canopy against 
the scorching rays of the sun. Besmeared with muck 
and ashes, they seem yet more hideous with their pro- 
tuberant jaws, the absence of the inferior incisors, and 
their upper teeth projecting like the tusks of a wild boar. 
Neither the Dinka nor Chillouk at home appear to be 
entirely human. Ill-fed and half-starved, these people 
procure an uncertain sustenance in fishing the river for 
fish, crocodiles and crocodile-eggs, added to the reptiles 
which they find in the marshes. Wretched-looking cows 
form a great feature of these starving communities. They 
constitute the Penates of the household. The student 
of history may find in this fact a proof that in some time, 
long ago, the idea may have been brought by one of his 
race escaped from the toils of his master in Egypt. The 
negro savage has no innate idea of a Supreme Being. He 
is superstitious, and has great regard for the super- 
natural, and dreads the darkness, but this is, after all, 
but an animal instinct quite common among the brute 
creation. 

Lubari is the favorite god of many tribes along the 
Nile as far as Fatiko. Lubari signifies the heavens, with 
reference to rain. A rain god or weather bureau has 
great consideration in the African mind. In illustration 
the writer quotes from his journal of Deeember 4th, 
1874 : 

“At Bix o'clock a.M., through jungles and over country broken 
by numerous ravines, we commenced the weary mareh, losing the 
way at every moment, The clouds hang heavy above us, and a 
thiek mist prevents us from being certain of the road. At half 
past one P.M. we bivonae, During the march two of our porters 
suceumb to the fatigue of the route and insuffieient food, un- 
evoked dourah being their only nourishment. Pheir eomrades 
quiekly divest them of whatever poor ornaments or beads they 
possess, heartlessly leaving them without burial ; a nevlizence 
that horrifled me then, but to which I soon beeame familiar in my 
intimate life among these tribes, where heartlessnese, brutality 
and selfishness are the rule. We eneamp under the shadow of 
the Shona Mountain, from whieh point Fatiko, a military post 
flanked by Jebel Franki, can be seen in the distance over a country 
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CHILLOUKS, WITH THEIR REED BOATS, AMONG THE LOTUS. 


less wild, and with but little jungle to obstruct the view. My 
camp is pitched among huge boulders of rock, with a grateful 
little rippling rivulet making its way through them. The close 
and sultry day had given place to a clear sky and a brilliant sun- 
set, causing an elevation of spirits among all my suite, and as 
well among the poor Fatiko porters, who assembled to partake of 


their frugal repast (dourah), now for the first time prepared with 
boiling water, since fire had been denied them by the incessant 
rains, that had rendered the use of fuel impossible by reason of 
its complete saturation. Whilst my soldiers were pitching my 
tent I had strolled around the mountain, that hid from view the 
setting sun, and noticed the portentous cloud that emitted sharp, 
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quick flashes of lightning, coming rapidly up on the horizon, but 
which, hidden by the mountain, was ignored by all. On my re- 
turn to camp the happy Fatiko, flattering himself that his repose 
for the night would be unbroken, and glad of heart that on the 
morrow he would rejoin his tribe and kindred at Fatiko, was 
giving vent to boisterous cries of joy. The moment seemed pro- 
pitious to ‘Gimmoro,’ the native chief, a diplomat in his way, to 
exhibit his powers. not only as a rain-maker, but as a ‘cloud-com- 
peller’ as well. The heavens were bright with stars, and the 
Fatiki, assembled in a cir- 
ele, were thus addressed 
by Gimmoro: ‘O Lubari, 
thou who art my slave, 
thou who hast maltreated 
my people and wet them 
continually, I order thee 
not to do so again. Leave 
them and begone.’ The 
Fatiki received this speech 
with much confidence, and, 
warmed by a grateful fire, 
fell asleep. Two hours 
later a drenching storm fell 
upon the camp, putting out 
the fires, and rendering the 
savages miserable. Gim- 
moro’s prestige was gone, 
and loud threats were 
made to kill him. I en- 
joyed the scene for some 
time, and finally went to 
Gimmoro’s aid, and suc- 
ceeded in calming their 
fury by declaring that, a 
rain-maker myself, I had 
played a trick upon the 
chief, and in this way Gim- 
moro eseaped their ven- 
‘geance and retained his 
place.” 


In the dreary waste 
of marsh which sena- 
rates Khartoum from 
Gondokoro and Lado 
there is nothing to 


A MARRIED MORO WOMAN, 


relieve the tedium of the journey save the frequent stop- 
pages made by the steamers to procure wood for fuel, 
which the men cut from the ebony and mimosa trees, 
found at certain intervals. Ant-hills, ten to twelve feet 
high, dotted here and there, rise from the marshy plain 
and serve the savages as lookouts or signal stations. On 
the summit of these, the savage stands, leaning upon his 
inverted spear, his right foot resting upon the knee of 
the left leg, if peace- 
ably inclined, as a sign 
of friendship. In my 
itinerary, there appears 
the following : 


‘April 13th. — Stopped 
for wood near a deserted 
negro village in decay. The 
ground is covered with 
skulls and human bones, 
relics of the ravages of 
smallpox, the pest of Cen- 
tral Africa. The huts are 
perched upon ebony posts, 
which we secure for fuel. 

“April 15th.— The river 
is becoming less deep and 
navigation more difficult. 
At intervals we stick on a 
muddy shoal. Immense 
numbers of hippopotami 
and crocodiles, our con- 
stant companions en rowe, 
seem here with angry roars. 
to Oppose our passage. 

“‘ April 16(h.—We can see 
in the distance the Mount- 
ains Longo, Lado and Re- 
gof, near Gondokoro. The 
pestiferous marshes of the 
Styx-like river now give 
place to terra firma, when 
we had begun to think that 
Central Africa must lose 
itself in the black, stinking 
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mud that has been our bane in the journey of twenty-six days 
from Khartoum.” 


Gondokoro, situated on the right bank of the Nile, is a | 


village constructed of a thousand straw fokels (huts), in- 
habited by the Egyptian garrison of 1,200 soldiers, with 
their wives and children. The Austrian Catholic mis- 
sionaries had endeavored to gain a footing there, and had 
burnt the brick with which they had built a canissa 
(church). When Gordon and myself arrived there, on 
the 17th of April, 1874, the missionaries had died several 
months before, and the Baris, undisturbed by the Moslem 
soldiers, had pulled down the canissa, ground the bricks 
into dust, and, mixing it with grease, besmeared their 
bodies with the bright unguent. Loron was the Sheik or 
King of the Baris, fully six feet six inches tall, and a 
mnagnificent specimen of a man. Loron, like all the 
peoples along the river, both male and female, wore no- 
thing on his person except a broad band of poli~hed 


ivory, which encircled his right arm, and a ring of iron | 


around the ankle of the left leg. Every Bari man carries 
on the left shoulder a curiously carved stool of ebony 
wood, and upon this he squats when he comes into 
your presence. Thus accoutred, the Bari is always in 
full dress, 4 Ja Bari. Loron brought his many wives to 
make a visit of ceremony. They were dressed, or, rather, 
undressed, much after the same manner as their lord and 
master, with this difference, that, in place of the ivory 
hands, the forearms were covered with a number of 
bangles, and, attached by a slender thread around the 
waist, the tail of some wild animal was suspended from 
behind. This, and nothing more, completed the toilet 
of the Bari women, who sometimes indulged in a co- 
quetry of grease and oxide of iron in order to give a 
reddish tinge to a complexion already inclined to a 
copperish hue. 

It was from Gondokoro, on the 24th of April, 1874, 
that the writer set out upon his secret mission, which, 
after untold hardship and suffering, was received by the 
King of Uganda with the massacre of thirty human 
beings in honor of his visit. The precursor of Stanley's 
expedition, it opened the gates of Uganda to that tra- 
veler, who followed ten months later, but who found on 
arrival there that M’Tsé had signed a treaty, in which he 
acknowledged himself a vassal to Egypt, and that Egypt- 
ian military posts extended from Gondokoro to the Nyan- 
zas. The Nile sources, till then an unsolved problem, had 
been definitely determined, and a third lake discovered, 
in the midst of which lived the lotophages, who feed, as 
the fable truly said, upon the lotus-flowers, of which 
Lake Ibrahim is the great nursery. Said Bagarrah and 
Abd-el-Rahman, two black soldiers, accompanied the 
writer in his diplomatic mission to the court of the 
savage King M’Tsé. Said was a tall, brawny, square- 
shouldered man, black as ink, as brave as a jion, and a 
native of the Bagarrah tribe. Abd-el-Rahman was short, 
rather inclined to be delicate. Both were gallant and de- 
voted men, and, when the Khedive promoted and deco- 
rated the commander, assimilated honors were conferred 
npon his soldiers when they arrived in Cairo. They had 
left their numerous wives at Khartoum, and, having re- 
mained a while in Cairo, they were, finally, sent back to 
the Soudan at their request. 

Immediately sonth of Gondokoro are found the Mogi, 
Labori and Madi tribes, the only people who, for a dis- 
tanee of 2,000 miles, manifest any notion, however vague, 
of dress, Tiven here, it is limited to a slight covering 
aroun | the loins of the male, made of the skin of some 
wild animals, but the female retains her natural dress, 
and refnses to adopt even ans affectation of modesty. 


‘Nudity, in fact, is one of the vanities of the savage 


1 


|@ peculiar manner of salutation. 
‘ one another eject saliva into each other’s faces, and, in 


black. 
The Mogi speak the Bari language and the Labori and 
Madi an idiom of their own. Wani, Sheik of the Labori, 


, was very friendly. The color and general ¢haracteristics 


are not unlike those of other savages cited. They have 
Parties approaching 


turn, distribute it upon different portions of their bodies. 
Honors of this character were studiously and energet- 


ically tabooed by the writer during passage through 


their country, and Said was always on the alert to eject 
the astonished Labori who might seek tq operate a 
salivous salutation. Fatiko, further south, was a post 


‘commanded by an Adjutant-major in the Sondanieh 
- corps. 
‘Samuel Baker, surrounded by a fosse ten feet deep, 


It was a neat little earthwork constructed by Sir 


flanked on its western side by a huge rock that served us 
well asalookout. From this rocky emimence one may sce 
the Nile, though more than a day’s march distant west- 
ward, winding its serpentine way from the Albert Ny- 
anza. The stations of Habbo and Falors may be seen in 
the distance on a clear day, and also Waddai, Emin Bey's 
present station. Accompanying the expedition from 
Gondokoro, there were a number of Fatiko porters, as we 
have seen, commanded by Gimmoro. The Fatiki are a 
patient, tractable people, the best-natured, in fact, of all 
the tribes encountered. They are natural dandies and 
dudes, and each sex pass hours plaiting and dressing each 
other’s hair, which, though kinky, is fashioned with 
great pains into a very stylish coiffure. Their necks are 
incased in successive coils of iron bands, which hold 
them in such restraint that they are quite unable to look 
downward. It would quite break the heart of a New 
York dude to see with what grace the Fatiko men and 
women submit to the torture of coil-collars. A pecnliar 
characteristic of the Fatiko male is that the two inferior 
incisors are extracted, and a piece of flesh cut out of the 
lip sufficiently large to admit a substance like rock erys- 
talin the shape of a nail, which is maintained in placo 
by the head, with which the tongue plays incessantly, 
causing it to make a rotary motion. 

The Fatiki are a ‘‘ happy-go-lucky” set. At night the 
Soudanieh soldiers assist at their /étes, and around the 
blazing fires join the Fatiko maidens in their dances, 
which resemble the Cancan which once held sway at the 
Mabille. 

One hundred and fifty miles south, and on the Nile, 
which there describes a westerly direction from a point 
further east and to the Albert Nyanza, is situated Foneira, 
the last military outpost of the Egyptian Government 
which existed at the period (May 17th, 1874,) to which 
reference is made. The garrison there was «rder the 
command of Major Baba-Tucka, a black officer, who had 
served in the Black Legion which Said Pasha, then Vice- 
roy of Egypt, had lent to Napoleon III. for service with 
Bazaine in Mexico. In the trenches at Vera Cruz these 
gallant soldiers had won great honor among the French, 


jand on their return the officers were rewarded with tl:o 


decoration of the Legion @ Honneur. The remnants of 
this Legion were sent by Ismail to the Soudan, and had 
formed the main support of the new Government of tl:o 
Eyuator, Baba-Tucka wore his decoration during all’ 
the time of my stay at his camp, and wasenever so proud 
as when relating stories of his campnigns with the Fran- 
sowee (French). 

Foncira is in the country of the Riongi, south of which 
lie the Unvori and Ugandi, all belonging to the same 
stock, doubtless, and speaking very nearly the samo 
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language. Rionga, ex-King of Unyoro, lives at Kissem- 
bois, on the river, not far away, under the protection of 
the Egyptian garrison, having been driven from the throne 
of Unyoro several years before by Kamrasé, tlie father of 
the present King, Reba-Rega. The Riongi maunfacture 
pottery of curious device, and their milk-jars and pots 
are really beautiful. Here, as in the country south, 
there grows a gourd, very much in the shape of a bottle, 
which the females tie around their necks, filled with 
merissa, or the juice extracted from ripened bananas. 
The males ferment the same liquid, and use it oftentimes 
to excess, although it cannot be said that the negroes are 
much given to intoxication. The Riongi and Unyori are 
«tall, well-made people, of somewhat darker hue than 
the Ugandi. The lowlands of Unyoro are succeeded by 
the high, mountainous country of Ugand: Banana 
forests cover the hills and dales, and through these roam 
creat herds of elephants and buffalo. The banana-trecs 
constitute the principal food of the elephant, who breaks 
of the upper part, leaving the trunk standing, and in 
tilis way hastens the process of reproduction. The 
hansna‘is aleo the principal food of the native, who 
wraps the fruit—plucked in its green state from the tree 
—in its leaves and steams in a vessel on the fire. This 
régime is varied occasionally by wild sweet-potatoes, 
sugar-cane and Indian corn, but these are luxuries. The 
banana is, in fact, the national food of the people of 
Uganda. M. Quatrefages once asked me why it was 
that the native African had never domesticated the ele- 
phant, buffalo, or other wild animal ? and my reply was, 
<*The savage wants are few, and Nature supplies these 
without work. His weapons are not sufficiently strong to 
battle-with either the elephant or buffalo, and, as a proof 
of his defenseless state, the negro herds together in vil- 
lages, where night is made a season of amusement, danc- 
ing and singing around their camp-fires, which serve the 
double purpose of guarding against the attacks of wild 
beasts—the lion often raiding them and carrying off their 
people.” In the regions where the seasons are divided 
into dry and wet, there is an annual-recurring elephant- 
hunt. When the dense jungle-grass has become very dry 
and the country parched, elephants in great herds 
move rapidly over the country in search of water. The 
adjacent tribes meet, and, forgetting their feuds, surround 
a large area, around which they cut a wids, circular road. 
Along this sentinels are placed, to give warning of the 
approach of the elephants. When a herd, numbering 
seventy-five or more, is announced as having passed 
within the devoted circle, the torch is applied at every 
point, and in a few moments the whole herd falls lifeless, 
blinded and asphyxiated by the dense volume of smoke. 
The feast lasts during several days, and even when it 
has become putrid and unsavory the flesh is eagerly 
devoured. The ivory is divided among the chiefs, who 
cause it to be taken away and buried, to await the com- 
ing of the trader, with whom it is exchanged for beads 
and other trinkets for ornament. There is a beautiful 
breed of humped cattle in Uganda, yet they are seldom, 
if ever, used for food, but, as in the case of other tribes, 
are kept as their Penates. Tho natives are dexterous 
workers in iron, with which the soil is impregnated, and 
out of which they fashion their beautiful lances. They 
tan the skins of wild animals ; and among the presents 
made me by M’Tsé, were fonr skins, so light and soft, 
that Prince Hussein, the Minister of War, told me that 
lie had caused an opera-cloak to be made of the one pre- 
sented lim for the Princess. The Ugandi are the only 
people who affect to clothe themselves in Central Af- 
rica, and where nudity is a violation of the rules of court 


etiquette. A cloth is made of fibre torn in sheets frem 
the bark cut from the gammuamais treo, a sort of wild tig. 
When exposed to the air, it changes to a nut-brown 
color. After being dried, it is sewn together in sheets, 
and forms a kind of toga, worn here much after the old 
Roman fashion, and tied in a knot over the right 
shoulder. The females wear the sume covering, but 
their garment is fastened under the arms. At court. 
both the king and his ministers cf state are dressed in 
the rare white cottons procured from the slave-traders, 
and none others are allowed to wear the same dress 
under penalty of death. The Ugandi are generally of a 
dark-copperish hue, due, perhaps, to their mixture with 
some unknown Arab invaders. ‘The negro, however, is 
clearly the primitive color of tne people. Neither in 
Uganda nor Unyoro, as stated by H. M. Stanley, is there 
the slightest reason to suppose the existence of a white 
race. The whole story was founded upon the simple 
phenomenon of a poor little Albino boy, whom M°Tsé 
presented to me as evidence that he had sprung from the 
white race. Ibn Batutah was never more fanciful in lis 
stories than Stanley in a statement which he has not 
even attempted to substantiate. 

The people of Uganda have no religion, They have, 
however, a sort of fetich, in which devils and hobgob- 
lins have a place, but in the existence of a God there is 
not an idea, however remote. The Moslem faith was 
adopted by M’Tsé years ago, and has made some little 
progress since, but Stanley’s theatrical conversion of 
him to Christianity resulted in a clear case of backsliding 
to his ancient pagan rites, which he celebrated by put- 
ting to death fifty virgins. Rumor says that M’Tsé 
finally accepted the Moslem faith, and there is but little 
doubt that Emin Bey, who was made a Moslem at Fatiko 
in 1876, exerts no little influence now at the court of 
M’Wanga, the son of M’Tsé, who has sneceeded to the 
throne of Uganda, and who is surrounded by Arab 
courtiers. 

Let us now quit the Equator, and return to Lado, 
in latitude 5° north, and thence take our way southwest 
of the Nile, where the writer, in January, 1875, joined 
the route taken by Dr. Schweinfurth, who had entered 
the Niam-Niam country from the north by way of the 
Bahr-el-Ghazell. 

My column of march was 600 strong, and so imposing 
as to command the respect of the hostile Yanbari, who 
threatened our flanks. These people are very warlike, 
having until now successfully resisted any attempt to 
reach their country from the eastward. The Yanbari is 
tall, very black, and armed with bows and arrows and 
lance. The blade is worked into sharp points running 
transversely, so that, having entered the flesh, it cannot 
be withdrawn. Steeped in the milk of the cactus, a 
species of Evphorbes arborescente, it inflicts a wound 
from which the victim is almost certain to perish. 
The Yanbari attacked me in force on my return from 
the interior, and compelled me, during two days, to give 
them battle. My column, augmented by 600 friendly 
Niam-Niam warriors, who, by order of their Sultan, were 
carrying a large quantity of ivory collected in their coun- 
try, made a desperate defense, and finally succeeded in 
defeating the Yanbari with great slaughter. The Niam- 
Niam collected the freshly slain bodies of the enemy, 
after the second day’s fight, and building bonfires, 
roasted and ate them with much voracity! After cross- 
ing the River Yeh we passed into the peaceful territory 
occupied by the Mundo Muro, Kiyeh-Aboker, and finally 
the Makraka-Niam-Niam, who hailed us as friends. 

‘The Niam-Niam may be accepted as the type of the 
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peoples mentioned, who are branches of the same race. 
Copper-colored, they are perfectly nude, and their long 
bodies and muscular limbs constitute them the most re- 
doubtable warriors of the countries lying west of the 
Nile. They are armed with spears and huge knives, and 
carry a square shield made of hard wood, with which 
they cover their bodies. Adroitly catching the spears and 
arrows of their 

adversaries on 1 
their shields, 

they await the 
moment when 
they are dis- 


armed, when, 
rushing upon 
them, they 


seize them by 
the neck and 
cut off their 
heads with 
their knives. 
When _ ques- 
tioned as to 
the reason of 
their man-eat- 
ing _ proclivi- 
ties, they said 
that their 
enemies had 
robbed them 
of their cattle, 
and, obliged to 
sustain them- 
selves upon 
bananas, po- 
tatoes and 
ants, they ate 
their enemies 


NIAM-NIAM WARRIORS. 


slain in battle. They confessed that they ate the aged 
and the deformed, and Parafio, the great Sheik of the 
Niam - Niam, told me that, constantly engaged in war- 
fare, they were often obliged to abandon their villages. 
““What can we do ?” he asked, ‘‘ with those who can- 
not fight? We must eat them.” Ants are considered a 
great delicacy, but they do not seem to appease the 
craving for 
flesh. 

Parafio and 
his wife came 
to see me quite 
often. The 
Princess was 2 
very beautiful 
copper- colored 
woman, whose 
heart I had 
captured on 
my arrival by 
a present of a 
wonderful 
necklace of 
smoke - colored 
glass. It had 
the same value 
in her mind as 
if it were com- 
posed of the 
most precious 
stones. Short 
in stature, with 
large, almond- 
shaped eyes 
shaded by eye- 
lashes which 
swept her 
cheeks, Zoga 
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CURIOUS NIAM-NIAM HEADDRESS. 


would have made a sensation among the copper-colored 
belles of the South. In the Yeh country she was the 
pride of the Niam-Niam. The Niam-Niam cultivate both 
mustache and imperial, and both sexes wear their hair 
plaited in cords down their backs. The nose and ears 
are pierced and copper rings inserted. A few of the men 
-wear leopard-skins around their loins, but more for orna- 
ment than for modesty’s sake. The females have no 
such affectation, and, with the ex- 
ception of the bangles on their 
arms and legs, are in a state of 
puris naturalibus, Parafio informed 
me that he was the father of 250 
children and possessed a great 
many wives—he did not know 
how many. The law of selection, 
only, governs the marriage code 
in the Yeh country. 

Further to the southwest, we 
encountered the Munbutto 
Goorah -Goorah and the Mittoo. 
The females of the latter tribe 
lead all the rest in these curious 
attempts at ornament. They 
elongate the upper lip to such 
an extent as to form a sort of 
roof for the mouth, and when 
this object has been effected a 
piece of flesh the size of a half- 
dollar is cut out, and in the place 
thereof a piece of ivory is insert- 
ed. ‘* Why,’ I asked of Said, ‘‘do 
they do this ?” and Said replied : 
** Ye Bey ana Araf? Fantasiah 
betaon.”— (Do I know, Your Ex- 
cellency ? It is their fetich.) 

In the vicinity of my camp 
there were significant piles of 
human bones and skulls. Many 
of these were the remains of those 
who had died of smallpox, but, 
horrible to relate, the most of 
them were the relics of a feast! 


BOMBY, THE AKEA. 


LORY, A MITTOO WOMAN. 


During my stay among the Niam-Niam a slave caravan 
en roule to the West Coast was captured. It was com- 
manded by an old Afghanistan, named Achmet Agha, 
and contained four hundred and fifty young girls, most 
of them captured when mere children in the razzias made 
upon villages by the slave-traders. It should be known 
that it is between the two oceans to the east and west that 
the slave-trade is principally carried on, and a caravan 

is often five years or more in ac- 
complishing the journey, and with 
intention. The chief halts to sow 
and reap and provide means for 
the sustenance of his people, who, 
in the meantime, are increasing in 
value as they mature, and thus be- 
come more marketable. Aside 
from the question of humanity, 
the capture was most opportune, 
and relieved me of much embar- 
rassment. It was my intention to 
occupy the country, and for this 
purpose 275 men had already 
been detached ; these men were 
most unwilling to accept the ser- 
vice. Marriage was the remedy 
with which to rally their exprit 
de corps and preserve their mo- 
rale, The girls were taken from 
the custody of the old rascal 
Achmet, and giadly accepted the 
proposition made them to become 
the wives of the detachment, who 
were now highly elated at the 
prospect of settling in the Niam- 
Niam country. The detachment 
was ordered under arms and 
drawn up in front of their future 
marahs. This marriage en bloc 
was truly a novel sight, never to 
be forgotten. The Katab or bat- 
talion clerk proceeded to unite 
them, so far as he migt, after the 
‘manner of the Moslem, the great 
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difficulty being to properly write the names of the 
maidens, but this difficulty was finally solved by the 
Katab, a bright fellow, who inscribed each one in the 
name of the numeral of each soldier, the first one being 
known as Numero Wohad, and the last one as Mitteen 
Khamsa Sabaeine (275). It was a happy stroke of 
policy, and the garrison was installed in comfortable 
qnarters, highly delighted with their pretty little wives. 
What has become of my military colony among the 
Niam-Niam during these last ten years no one has been 
uble to tell me. 
An entry in my journal about that time reads : 


“On the night after 23d of February a great ‘Congo’ danee 
was given in my honor by Paraflo, who had caused all of his war- 
riors to assemble, and invitations (verbal, of course,) had been 
sent out to all the Niam-Niam lassies, and the 275 brides and 
grooms were naturally to be of the party. It was a gala night. 
The girls came with their bangles and copper fastenings bur- 
nished and bright, and wearing flz-leaves for the oceasion, The 
loose bands that incased their ankles kept perfeet time in loud, 
clanking sounds to strange musi¢e evoke. from a wooden-horse- 
like machine which served as a drum, aeceompanied by horns 
made of elephant-tusks and reed instruments, Rude it was, cer- 
tainly, but not without an indeseribable chacm, and it carried me 
back to old plantation times, when, a boy, my fancies were en- 
raptured by the strains of ‘Old Zip Coon” and like melodies, 
drawn out with the “ fiddle and de bow" of some old Unele Ned. 

“Tho master of ceremonies, one of the sheiks, a large, well- 
developed man, led his brave warriors in the dance, holding in 
his hand a curiously shaped sword, his insignia of offlee, whilst. 
the round, plump forms of hundreds of tha Niam-Niam girls fol- 
lowed each other with giddy swiftness in the eccentric evolutions 
and gyrations of a danee not one whit less graceful than the one 
practiced in the salons of our own society.” 


On the eve of my return march to the Nile, Parafio 
presented me with a remarkable specimen of the Akka or 
Ticki-Ticki dwarf race, a people who inhabit the country 
still further to the south and west, and who it is certain 
confirm, 7 partihus, at least, the fable told of them by 
Herodotus. In exchange, I gave the sheik a yard of 
calico, the last remnant of my stores. Ticki-Ticki was a 
most curious specimen of humanity, and the impression 
created npon myself and others is scarcely within the 
possibility of expression. Certainly twenty-five years of 
age, she was not more than three feet nine inches high, 
and apparently quite as broad across the bips. The 
diminutive hands and feet and well-rounded limbs were 
strangely at varianee with her huge breadth of beam. 
The head was well proportioned, the eyes and mouth 
large. the nose flat, and the forehead broad ; her color, 
a reddish-brown, That her people were anthropophagie 
was evident, and when I asked her if she would aecom- 
pany me, she replied, in Arabic, which she had learned 
from her Arab captor : ‘ Jinayh izzihan ente mosh akelui.” 
—(Yes, if you will not eat me.) 

Presented with a red handkerchief and a handful of 
colored beads, the little Lilliput soon lost her shyness, 
and when assured that neither the white man—whom she 
regarded with terror—nor the people with him ever ate 
“ iaas”—(any one)—she lost her shyness, balbbled away, 
and told me many stories abont Gongo, the King, and 
his people, who lived in the jungles, and who, females as 
well as males, made war with the big peoples on the 
borders of their country.  ‘Tieki-‘Ticki—for she was so 
nenaed. after Der riee—told mie that she had been sent 
to the eourt of Munza, Wing of Mrubatto, in company 
with an infant (whom L afterwerd discovered had been 
taken to Chambé, on the Nile). Ticki-Ticki was pas- 
sionately fond of smoking, not in the sense of enjoying 
the exhilerating effect of tubaeco, but after the manner 
common to all the tribes. A huge bowl is filled with 
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tobacco and clay, frequently mixed with some unsavory 
compound; and the fumes are inhaled until the smoker 
falls stupefied or deadly sick, this being the effect desired, 
Ticki-Ticki was subsequently taken by me to Cairo, and 
created great interest among the savant ethnographers 
there and in Europe, for she was the first adult specimen 
of the race which had ever been brought out of her coun- 
try. She is still in Cairo, and was presented by me to 
the Queen-mother at the request of Ismail the Khedive. 

It is at Wadelai, on the Nile, at the present moment, 
that Emin Pasha, surrounded by the brave Soudanieh 
soldiers, governs in the name of Egypt. The sensational 
stories told of his danger were mere pretexts to send a 
costly expedition to the interior in the interest of the 
speculators. 

It is possible, nay, quite probable, that Emin wishes to 
abandon the country. If he should return, it is to be 
hoped that he will have obtained, by intelligent investi- 
gation, some thought with which to enrich the poor 
field of ethnology, some fact which may serve to deter- 
mine the mysterious lines which separate the black race 
from the white. If he shall have done this, the sacrifices 
and hardships endured shall not have been in vain. 
Every other question touching Central Africa is illusory. 
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Sprinac comes in Russia not by soft approaches, but 
suddenly, as by the wand of an enchantress. It is full of 
sweet surprises, as Nature wakes from her long sleep, 
shakes off the silvery powder from her frosted dress and 
dons a robe of tender green, broidered with rainbow- 
tinted flowers. 

The Countess Olga stands at one of the windows of her 
palace, breathing in with delight the balmy air and look- 
ing out on the coming nightfall, the vague golden light 
touching with amber hues the great quay, the ships, the 
stone palaces, the massive bridges, and, nearer, the bud- 
ding trees ; while the echo of the songs of the sailors as 
they pass comes to her ears. 

She stands there, a tall, slender, queenly shape, dressed 
regally in gold-hued satin, with a cluster of wine-dark 
velvety roses at her throat and belt. There are brilliants 
like suns of fire swaying at her small, pearly ears, and 
sparkling on the slim, fair hands and cireling the white, 
bare arms. Her face has that rare pearl-and-rese com- 
plexion peculiar to Russian beauty ; the eves, large and 
luminous, of a blackish-blue, were full of a tender sweet- 
ness ; and the lips, ripe and red as cherries, scemed half- 
trembling with eager, expectant emotion. About. this 
young, fresh and charming face a mass of fair hair is 
wreathed and coiled, a few glittering rings eseaping and 
curling over her forehead. 

Now and then a happy light comes into the large eyes, 
and a half-smile parts the scarlet lips. She is so very 
happy, this young and beautiful woman! She has all 
the good gifts of life: Love and unbounded wealth, and 
a heart at rest in the one she loves. 

She has just returned from her wedding journey, and 
its scenes pass before her like a shifting panorama as she 
muses, Oh, the ke 'v jonrney, the grand steppes that 
stretched before her like an endless green carpet, Now 
a pine-forest pluming a dark bill; now a bluc-glewming 
river, still, soft marshes, or purple-hued rocks: then 
glimpses of gilt church-steeples, like a lightning-flash as 
they fly hy. Huge herds browse along the hedyerows, 
and gypsy songs with fife and drum and flute waken the 
echocs. Then come the great woods near Moscow, and 
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rosy children with curly blonde hair offer baskets of early 
strawberries, or large bonquets of bright flowers; and 
then Paul leans nearer to her and smiles into her eyes, 
and their hands meet. Oh, lovely days of perfect love, 
spanning the gloom of aftertime, 


* Like rainbow hues, that bend profuse 
O’er cloudy spheres like this.” 


Some one is walking slowly over the hall, with its 
grand mosaic pavement and walle of malachite covered 
with golden arabesques; some one’s foot falls without 
sound on the Smyrniot carpet that lies on the marble 
stairs ; some one stops a moment in the anteroom, with 
the grand panels covered with green satin, embroidered 
with gold, but only for. moment, then pushing aside the 
heavy emerald velvet portigre, he steps into the room, as 
one who had a right there. 

The Countess Olga turns from her restless survey of | 
the scene without at that step. The room is in a half- 
gloom, but she comes forward, with a little glad ery. 

«« At last, Paul!” she cries. ‘‘Oh, what a baby I am. 
I’ve been counting the moments id 

She starts back. ' 

‘Tt is not Panl, as von see,” says a sombre voice. “Tt 
is only Ivan, your friend, your cousin—your little lover 
once J” 

This last with an accent of bitterness. 

‘Of course you have no greeting for him ?” as Olga 
keeps silent. ‘Of course this new love, like the break- 
ing-up of the Neva, has swept everything else before it ?” 

The cadence of pain in these words thrilled the tender 
heart of the countess. She stepped forward, and laid 
ene jeweled white hand on the young man’s arm. 

“You know it is not so, Ivan. You knowI do not | 
forget the old days.” 

He laid his hand over hers. He was a tall, blonde 
giant, with a rosy, fair complexion like a girl's, glitter- 
ing golden mustache and hair that shone like gold- 
thread. There was a smoldering fire in the blue eyes 
like the heat-lightning that plays in Summer skies. 

Olga looks into those eyes serenely. 

“You were like a brother to me in those days. 
are the same now.” 

He stared at her gloomily. 

“You were my queen, my idol, my heart's life in those 
days! You are the same now!” he says, with a jialf- 
gasp. “Oh, Olga, how quickly you have made all this up. 
How little time you took to consider it. I have been 
away six months, and I come back to find the wedding 
journey over !” 

“And why should I have delayed it?” Olja asks, 
proudly drawing herself up to her full height and looking 
bravely into the lowering eyes. 

“You ask me—you, one of the greatest heiresses in | 
St. Petersburg!’ he said, rapidly. ‘You marry an 
unknown man, who, for all you know, is an advent- | 


urer. The whole matter is concluded in a suspicions | 
Ld 


manner—— 
“Stop!” eried the countess, in a clear, cold voice. | 


** Now you are no more either friend or brother. A word | 
against Panl, and we never meet again. J lore him, 
do you understand, with a love that will not listen to 
slander 2?” 

Tyan regarded ler with a 
element of pity in it. 

“Poor child!” he said, softly. 

Olea's heart throbbed painfully, yet the air seemed to 
grow cold about her. 

‘+ J will not ask you to listen to yain accusations, Only 


You 


sinile that lad a strange 
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do this : Stand behind that broilered curtain vonder for 
the next few moments. I think I hear your husband's 
step upon the stairs. Tam astranger to him, but I have 
& message for him.” 

Olga had no time to consider ; involuntarily she step- 


| ped behind the heavy curtain whose drapery fell to the 


floor. Her heart was throbbing strangely, and a mist 
was before her eyes. What could all this mystery mean ? 

She did not wait long. Then she heard her husband's 
voice—that voice that made her pulses beat from head to 
foot. He was greeting Ivan. 

“T come from the Third Section,” Ivan said, ina formal 
voice, but with significance. 

“Ah! in a somewhat careless manner. 

‘You have not reported yourself.” 

“* What would you have ?” in a somewhat irritated tone. 
“To a man who has just returned from his wedding jour- 
ney this surveillance is intolerable !”’ 

Your wedding journey! Ab, my friend, it seems you 
forget, then, how you came to take a wedding journey.” 

“Ma foi! Beeause I married, I suppose ?” 

“You forget yourself,” Ivan resumed. ‘ Worse thay 
that, you forget your party! Youare their instrument!” 

A sort of suppressed oath answered this. 

“You cannot deny it. You were appointed to do a 
work for the Nihilists, and you have performed half of it. 
There was a certain heiress, young and beautiful, with 
an enormous fortune. It was needed for the cause. You 
were chosen to win it for the good work. You were 
thought to have the requisite gifts to captivate a tender, 
confiding heart. You accepted the task. You had never 
seen the heiress, but the work seemed pleasant for an 
idler—an adventurer, who sought to ennoble himself by 
a noble cause !” 

“Do you come to insult me 2?” In an angry gasp these 
words came forth. 

Olga clutched the curtain. A burning shame seethed 
in her heart, and sent hot tides to her face. She had 
been made part of a bargain to this man, to whom she 
had given herself in her fresh, young beauty. She had 
forgotten the pride of rank for him. He had come to 
her, poor and unknown, and she had loved him and 
delighted in bringing him a princely dower, while he — 
oh, Heaven !—had accepted her before he had even 
seen her ! 

“Tam telling you plain truths,” Ivan went on, in a 
more collected voice. ‘*You cannot deny the least of 
them. Were you not chosen as the instrument of your 
party ?) Did you not accept the heiress without seeing 
her? Have vou not maintained a dead silence since this 
marriage, not making the least response to the notes, 


; maps, plans that have been submitted to vou ? Is not the 


Czar still firm on his throne, the work at a standstill for 
want of money ?--the money pledged to the cause, that 
money which is not yours, but only held by you as a 
steward for the party! Oh, beware, unjust steward, of 
treachery !” 

Ivan had forgotten all about Olga in his fervor. 
was intimidated. 

“T must have time,” he said. ‘Do they wish to make 
paupers of us ?”’ 

“You have had time, but the cause shall not suffer! 
When will you be reads for us 2?” 

“Sar a week.” 

“Very well, then, a week be it, The canse will have 
no evasions, You are dealing with men, Adieu!” 

Olga had stepped out of the low window, softly, upon 
the balcony. <A deathly faintness was coming over her, 
and she dared not stay longer. From this balcony steps 


Paul 
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led into the garden. She held fast to the cold, carved bring misery to a woman’s heart for the sake of self. 

stone, and crept down slowly, feebly, as one smitten by a | What could you gain by it ?” 

terrible blow. Ivan stood confounded. He had yielded to a mad im- 
Ivan, as he confronted her, could see even in that light | pulse. He dared not confess to the proud woman before 

how ghastly her face had grown. He looked at her in } him what he had hoped to gain. 

wonder, then said, tremulously : ‘‘I am sorry !”’ ‘‘Forgive me!"’"he said. ‘‘It was so hard to see you 


THE WARNING. 


THE morn was as bright as a morn could be, 

Blue glowed the sky, blue laughed the sea; 

Sunshine and flowers were met together, 

In the joy and glory of Summer weather; 

3ut the old man pointed where, far in the west, 

Lay a cloud, like a sail, on the sky’s broad breast; 
And he said, as he looked at its ominous white, 
“There'll be mist ere noontide, and storm ere night.” 


The dream was as bright as a dream could be, 

He was so gallant, so fair was she. 

As glad as the sunshine they moved together, 

In their gracious love, through the golden weather. 
Till a trifle jarred on the sensitive chords, 

Smiles that were mocking, and idle words. 

.And the old man said, ‘‘O youth, take heed; 

The thistle grows from the chance-sown seed.” 


The flush of young love, and the break of the day; 
What is so fair or so fleet as they ? 

Gather the buds while the dewdrops shine, 

Garner heart’s love, in its birth divine; 

From doubt and anger, from careless touch, 

Who ean guard the delicate bloom too much ? 

For the love forgiven, the sunrise o’er, 

Renew their first glory, oh, never more! 


‘‘ Why did you do it ?”’she said, in a hoarse voice. ‘I | lavishing your affection on such a man! One who had 
was blindly happy. Why did you not let me enjoy my | not the grace even to love you!” 


fool’s Paradise ?” Olga winced, as if struck by a blow. 
‘‘Because I loved you!” he faltered. “‘While I have adored you——” 
‘* Bah !’ she cried, flushing up angrily ; ‘‘do you call ‘“‘Never mind! You have done your work—go !” 


that love? That is a poor, selfish feeling which would Ivan started. 
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‘I AM GOING WITH YOU.’” 


SEE PAGE 366, 


‘You dismiss me like that!” 

Olga passed her hands over her eyes. 

‘* Perhaps I am wrong,” she said, coldly; ‘‘ you have 
saved my fortune, if you have broken my heart !’’ 

‘Then, at least, you will not banish me! You will 
look on me as a friend, and if I can serve you——’’- 

“T think I can serve myself now,” exclaimed Olga, 
with a proud smile, ‘‘ but I forgive you. It would have 
come in time—this terrible awakening. You have only 
hastened it. Why should I wish to cling to a delusion ?” 

‘“‘God be with you!”* murmured Ivan, as he grasped 
her cold hand. *‘ Believe me, I would give my life for 
you!” : 

Olga sat where he left her, motionless as a statue ; 
the vernal airs blowing about her; the sweet scent of 
newly budding leaves ; the soft plash of a fountain near ! 
How lovely it all had seemed an hour ago! Now it 
seemed as if a burning sirocco haa swept over uer soul, 
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and that hope could never again bud or bloom there. 
She had been cheated, tricked into a marriage, that a 
party might profit by her wealth, and her husband had 
been the tool in its hands. 

And thet party! She shuddered with horror as she 
thought of it. She was of the old blue blood. She be- 
lieved in ‘‘ the divinity that doth hedge a king.” That 
party meant assassination, bloodshed, lawlessness! Ah, 
she had been foully wronged, but the remedy lay in her 
own hands. A hot throbbing pulsed through her at the 
thought. The vengeance would be swift and terrible as 
the crime. She sat there in a sort of trance of pain, 
searcely conscious of the eoming shadows ; only alive to 
her misery, and the sick throbbing of her heart. Then 
she remembered that nothing must be suspected. She 
could not hide her agony with smiles ; not yet—ah, not 
yet! It was too fresh, too keen! So, with the plea of 
a headache, she went to her own room with a tendet kiss 
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from her husband burning like a brand on her fore- 
head. 
“ Traitor! she murmured. ‘‘So Judas kissed his Lord 
while he was selling Him for thirty pieces of silver.” 
A ray of sunshine—the last for the evening—struck 
upon the figures of two plain-looking men, as they stood 
at the grand portal of the Countess Olga’s palace. It 


was the close of another day, and the Countess Olga was. 
once more looking out at the streets, at the pale-coppery 


sun that was fast dying ont in the cold, dun sky; finally, 
with a quick stare, at those two men, and the drosky 
that had stopped at the door. ; 

Their dress was simple enough ; only great gray over- 
coats and knobbed caps, but Olga knew that they were 
gendarmes, and that they came armed with a terrible 
power. 

She sank upon o seat near. She was growing weak 
and faint. She heard her husband coming down the 
stairease in an unconcerned manner, 

“We have come to arrest you,” one of the men said, 
simply; “ here is the order.” 

Olga struggled to her feet, and went to the door. 
saw Panl’s face turn ghastly white as he faltered : 

“Why, what does this arrest mean ?” 

“It means that you are a Nihilist !" said one. 

“Who is my accuser ?” cried Paul, attempting a cvol- 
ness which he was far from feeling. 

‘That you will hear at the trial.” 

“7am your accuser !" said Olga, making a step forward 
and then tottering back. 


She 


She would have fallen if Paul had not eaught her in } 


lis arms. 

“My wife! my darling! The shock has unsettled her 
ason !" he said, leaning over to kiss the pate lips. 
But Olea was strong again, and withdrew herself with 
cold gesture. 

Yes, vou may thank me for it. 
T have forwarded all your secret papers to the court. 
You are condemned already.” 

“My God! Why have you done this ? 
mad? Do you want to destroy me ?” 

* Yes, want to destroy you, as you have destroyed me 
-—my heart, my hopes, my life! Ah, vou never thought 
of vengeance from this quarter ! You have been dreading 
the Trird Section, perhaps, because vou have not fulfilled 
all of your bargain, but vou never remembered that the 
poor victim might turn!” 

Pan] started away from her, with an exclamation. She 
stood up, stern and strong, then, and looked him fall in 
the face. She was dressed in black velvet, that fell in 
rigid, straight folds to the floor. All the prettiness, the 
nulmeless witcheries of her toilet had disappeared. Only 
a broad, square collar of old yellow Flemish point re- 
lieved the blackness. But never had she 
royally beautiful. 

“Ah, you see I know all!" she said. 

The men had fallen back. There was only the door for 
escape, and they were stationed there. 

“No; you do not know all, or yon could not have 
dono this thing. Olga, you do not know! The first is 
true enough, but I swear that before we stood at the altar 
I loved you passionately—madly, with the one love of 
my life !’- 

Olga stared at him, and the room recled around her. 

‘‘Believe me, my own! and then I can bear anything ! 
Believe that I have not been false in my love. I aecepted 
the mission of the Third Section, that is true, but I loved 
you a4 first sight.” He had grasped her dress, but 
che drew it coldly away. 


re 
a 


Thave betrayed you, 


Olga, ure vou 


looked so 
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“That is too hard for me to believe,” she said, in a 
hard voice. ‘‘ You deceived me once. I cannot trust your 
avowals now.” 

« The time will come when you will believe,” he said, 
seizing her hands. ‘Olga, I kiss the hands that have 
exiled me to Siberia.” 

She reeled now and fell to the floor. When light 
dawned on her eyes again she was in her own room, and 
her maid was bending over her. Paul was gone—gone 
for ever out of her life. She turned her face to the wall. 
There was nothing but loneliness and desolation before 
her. Why should she rise? And she had plucked down 
this misery on herself with her own mad hand. ‘She had 
exiled her love to the fields of endless ice and the deso- 
late wastes of snow, and, in so doing, she had made for 
herself an exile as cold, as desolate, as eternal as Siberia. 
His last words rankled in her heart like a poisoned 
arrow. ‘He loved her, and she had destroyed him and 
her own happiness for ever. 

At that moment Paul was in his cell, in the same 
prison with robbers and murderers, perhaps cursing 
her in his heart! How did the days pass till the final 
day ?) She knew not. She only knew that sentence had 
been passed, and that on one damp and misty morning, 
when the sun scemed unwilling to behold the terrible 
spectacle, the fortress-doors opened and the convicts 
tame forth. 

She knew the hour. She bad asked a servant of Ivan 
at last. It was to find out when the exiles were to set 
forth, and to take her to the spot in time. 

The fortress-pates opened punctually, and, althongh 
the hoar had not been made public, a crowd gathered 
at once. 

“Two by two the sad-faced men come forth —some in 
rags already—poorly enough prepared for the terrible 
journeys. Hands of sympathy are stretched out. “ Good- 
by, brothers !’ resounds on every side. Seareely a word 
cones In answer; only a groan; the conviets do not 
speak ; their despair is too great. In advance, leading 
the chain, comes a figure in the long brown convict coat. 
His rank had been high, so he is a leader vet. Some- 
thing thrills him within, and he turns his weary eves and 
hageard face. A tall figure in sombre black is near him. 
A black mantilla of Spanish lace is thrown over the head, 
but it does not conceal the pearly complexion, the starry 
dark eyes of the Countess Olga. She reaches out her 
hand. He leoks with lunery eyes into her face. 

“You believe me, then ?” he says. ** You know I leve 
yon ?” 

“T believe you 

* Forgive ? 


i she gasps. 


* Cau vou forgive # 
Oh, my darliug! I sinned against you 


first. Now that vou know Tam not utterly false I can 
be content. May God bless you and keep you! Fare- 
well 


“Thave not come to say good-by !" she said. firmly. 
“Do vou think 1 shall let vou go alone now 2” 

“Ola, what are you saving ? You are raving.” 

"No, Iwas never so sane. Tam going with vou.” 

“Oh, my love, my own, if it might be! But I cannot 
let you sacrifice yourself, It is death to leave vou, but it 
would be death to you to go.” 

“Then T can but die, for Lam going,” she said, with 
an air of qnict determination that unmanned him. ‘Tears 
caine into his eves, 

* Poor darling ! you do not know what you are doing. 
Oh, it is like a cordial to me to know that your love is 
like this, but I must not yield to vou. You could not 
endure life in exile. Yon do not eness the horror.” 

“Ah, Paul, it is no use without you. My heart is in 
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exile anywhere. I have tasted what life is without you, 
and it is bitter—worse than death. I cannot be moved. 
Where thon goest, I will go! Where thou diest, I will 
dic, and there will I be buried !” 

The husband’s arms are about his wife. The universe 
for a moment is blotted from them both as their lips 
meet. Then, with resolute heart and brave and steadfast 
faces, they set forth to the bleak and desolate regions of 
exile with that love in their hearts that can create sun- 
shine amid the eternal snows, and make the wilderness 
Dlossom as the rose. 


A MODERN COPHETUA. 


A coup February night, with a piercing east wind 
aweeping the streets. A lowering sky, starless and 
moonless. 

Outside, coldness and gloom ; inside, warmth and 
brightness, the glow of a blazing fire flickering on the 
gold of picture-trames and on the rich-lined folds of the 
eurtaius, which shut out the forbidding night. 

By the fireside sat a man whose years scareely num- 
bered thirty-five, yet deep lines were traced on his fore- 
heal and about his eves. There were, too, a few silver 
threads among his hair and beard. But there were no 
signs of age about his vigorous frame, bout now in an 
a:tifnde of thought, perhaps of depression. The hands, 
which lay idly on the arms of the decp easy-chair in 
which he sat, were museular and sunburnt. They were 
the hands ofan athlete rather than the hands of a student. 
Yot the room in which he sat told that his tastes were 
ths tastes of a student. 

Books of all sorts and sizes lined the walls, from big 
folios of browa leather to duodecimos in vellum. Over 
the mantelpiece, and spaced here and there between 
thy books, hung several pictures : A Claude—the gem of 
the collection —had the place ef honer ; a copy of Sir 
Joshua Revuolds’s ‘Heads of Angels” faced ity the 
rest were by living artists. 

Bat thongh he loved his pictures, Bertram Vane never 
once Lifted his eyes to watel the mellow tirelight playing 
cn those precious canvases. THis gaze was fixed ab- 
stractedly on the glowing caverns in the fire. Ife was 
thinking, not of the present, but of the past ; reviewing 
the years which lay between him and his youth, 

At twenty he had been full of fiery ambition, full of 
hope, fall of life and youth and undimmed energy. At 
thirty-five le was a lonely, disillusioned, loveless man. 
He was alone in the world ; no living creatnre loved him, 
The woman he had loved with the fervor of youth proved 
nuaworthy, mereeuary, heartless. Then he was a poor 
qian, and had little to offer her besides his love and his 
Cotermination to win wealth and fame for her. 

But she grew weary of waiting. A richer suitor came. 
LGertram Vane had his dismissal. 

It was aernshing blow, but he bore it like a man, 
worked on steadily at his profession. 

Within five years he had his foot firmly on the lowest 
rang of the ladder, As junior counsel in a ectuse célPhre, 
he tasted the first sip of Fortune’s cnp. After that briefs 
came in steadily. Bertram Vane’s name was known and 
feared. He had, like most successful men, some ad- 
mirers, and a host of eneniies. 

Now he was a rich man, and had he chosen to marry 
need not have sought far to tind a wife. Charming girls 
smiled on him, ambitious mothers showered cards of in- 
vitation on the rising barrister. But Bertram Vane went 
little into society. He worked hard and long. What 


He 
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hours of recreation he permitted himself he preferred to 
spend ut home among his books. 

But to-night he was not reading. A worn, morocco- 
bound volume of Shelley lay open on the table near him. 
But for once the glorious thoughts, the bright fancies of 
the poet had no charm for him. He was thinking of his 
own life—measuring the depth of his solitude, of his dis- 
appointment. The world who knew him as one of the 
must promising young men of the day (the world still 
called him young) would have langhed at the idea that 
Bertram Vane was a disappointed man. There were 
no heights to which a man of his talent cont] not rise. 
The very woolsack itself was not an impossible position 
for him. 

As for his solitude, that could be easily remedied. At 
least a dozen unexceptionable alliances were open to 
him. Youth, beauty, rank —he might have all in the 
person of some charming girl who would share his soli- 
tude, brighten his home, and help him socially. 

But Bertram Vane shunned women—young and beanti- 
ful women especially. Te had once Joved a young and 
beautiful woman, and she hal trampled on his heart, 
embittered Jhim, disillusioned him. He would have no- 
thing to do with youth and beanty. 

He preferred liberty, and solitude amoug his books. 

To-night his thoughts were not bitter, only sald and 
vagnely regretful. He looked round the Inxurionus room, 
aml for the first time its qniet oppressed him. He 
stretched out his hand toward the volume of Shelley, to 
seek the companionship that never fails those who seck 
it, but ere he touched it a clear, sweet singing in the 
strect outside arrested both hand and attention. Tt was 
a& woman's voice, singing an old English ballad—a voice 
pure and fresh and thrilling as a bird's, 

Bertram listened in surprise. There was a tone of re- 
finement he could not mistake in the singer's pronuncia- 
tion of the words. And the voice was not the nasal 
whine of the ordinary begezar, or the coarse, strident 
shrieking of the more ambitions street singer. It was a 
cultivated performer — one, indeed, far superior to the 
averaze drawing-room songstress —to whom Bertram 
listened so eagerly that cold February. 


“Good heavens! A young girl to be singing in the 
streets at nizht! And with a voice like that she might 


be earning an honest living.” 

Ile was certain it was the voice of a young girl—the 
tones were so pure, so marvelously fresh and sweet. 

“Poor child ! he breathed. 

But he did not move from his place by the fire. Those 
thrilling tones seemed to have east a spell over him. As 
he listened, memory played him a strange trick. 

He was back again in the past—a lad of cighteen, with 
life all before him. That was Jomz before Isabel—his 
fair and false Isabel—had risen ou his life’s horizon. 

He was reading for Oxford then with a tutor—a clergy- 
man and a ripe scholar, What a pleasant place it was, 
that quiet Devonshire parsonage, where the roses bloomed 
nearly all the year ronnd ! Ife seemed to sce the smooth, 
vreen lawns, the gnarled apple-trees in) the orchard, 
where he and the reetor’s baby danghter May had many 
a romp jn Autumn, when the rine apples lay on the 
ground. 

May . the little golden-haired Dit of a thing, with 
eves Ilae as the speedwell growing in the Devonshire 
lanes... . why, he seemed to hear the ripple of her 
childish langhter. ... What could have made hin 
think of her? He had not seen her for fifteen years— 
had not even heard her name. May Meynell.... if 
she was living she must be a woman grown —cighteen— 
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no, twenty years old. 
childhood she ought to be beautiful. . .. 
Tush ! What had he to do with youth and beauty ? 
Outside in the chill night the singer still sang on. 
Never before had music had so powerful an influence 
over Bertram Vane. There was magic in those flute- 
like tones—a magic the lofticst song-flights of the most 
famous prima donna of the day had never possessed— 


Tf she fulfilled the promise of her | 


‘““What has come to me ?”’ he murmured, passing his 
hand slowly across his forehead. ‘‘ A weight seems lifted 
from my heart.” 

A fanciful idea shot across his brain. He had read the 
wild German legends of unearthly visitants to this sad 
world of sin. ; 

‘It is an angel singing there,” he thought, and, rising 
suddenly, he moved toward the enrtain-draped window. 


NO CHOICE. 


TWo LOVELY creatures sitting at the play, 
From separate boxes holdin ¢ converse sweet, 
Concerning, say, the fashions pf the day 
Or the last Drawinz-room and its life ; 
We really do not know what ’tis they say, 
Nor do we care, enough now to repeat 
That they are charming, and that all around 
Gaze at those boxes where such beauty’s found. 


for him. 


she poured forth in rapid succession went straight to 
A gush of warmth, of fuller life, seemed to 
pass into his veins; his deep eyes grew soft and tender ; 


his heart. 


his lips relaxed. He looked years younger. 


Their beauty rare, in décolletée array, 
Plays havee with beholders, it is plain; 
One feels that, like the hero of a play, 
He'd battle to win either of the twain. 
Though which to choose ‘twere difficult to say. 
He'd have to toss which one he’d try to gain, 
Yet, to pursue the subject we are loath— 
Ere one could settle which he’d lose them both. 


The simple pathos of the quaint old ditties | He yearned for a sight of the angel face that must surely 


go with that angelic voice. 

But before his hand cculd push aside the neavy cur- 
tains the song ceased—a cry, a woman’s piercing cry, 
rang out on the night. ‘‘Help! Help!” - 


“dd0d ENV#d AM ONIINIVA V KOU —'DNITTIHS S,ONIN ZHL NAXVL SVH AH ‘ALVTI OOL SINIABU ZHS 


SHIij REPENTS TOO LATE. 
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Thea the sound of senflingy feet, another smothered 
cry, and a fall. 

Pale and trembling, Bertian rashed from the room, 
crossed the hall, thing wide the house-door, and passed 
into the street. Ca the ground, not ten paces off, lay a 
dark heap, that might be a human form ; over it bent 
tle figure ofa man. Bertram thought, with a shudder, 
it was Uke a vulture battening on a corpse. His ap- 
prozeh seared the bird of prey. The human vulture 
slunk away into the snadow and disappeared. 

Bertram was too concerned for the safety of the uncon- 
scious girl lving prone on the hard, frosty read to pur- 
sue the creature. Murmuring softly, ‘Poor child! 
Poor child!” he bent over the girl. 

Then, lifting her in his strong arms, he bore her ten- 
derly into his house and placed her in the armchair by 
the fireside. 

The light of the reading-lamp fell on the girl's face. 
Her eyes were closed, and her cheeks and lips were 
white. Thick masses of golden hair had fallen from 
their fastenings and lay in long, silky coils about her 
shoulders. She was.poorly clad, but her black dress and 
shawl were neat, aud she did not look like a beggar. 

In one swift, comprehensive glance Bertram had noted 
every detail of her appearance. ; 

“Whatever she is, she is a lady,” he thought, as he 
looked at her small and delicately modeled hands. 
“Poor child!” How came -she to be singing in .the 
streets alone at night ?” : 

Some instinct warned him not to call assistance. 
Women are not always charitable to women ; he would 
not expose this poor girl to the contemptuons pity or 
the ill-vailed scorn of his good housekeeper, a worthy 
woman in her way, but a bit of a Pharisee. The girl had 
only fainted.’ She would soon recover in the grateful 
warmth. He fetched some wine and moistened her pale 
lips, and then took the slender hands in his and softly 
ehafed them.. 

Yes, surely those were the hands of a lady. Te looked 
at the fine wrists, the taper fingers, the rosy nails, nar- 
row and filbert-shaped. The forefinger of the left hand 
was much roughened and worn. 

‘©A poor seamstress,” decided Bertram, ‘‘ overworked 
and underpaid.” 

By-and-by she opened her eyes, shivered nervously, 
and closed them again. Bertram put the glass of wine 
to her lips and bade her drink. She obeyed mechan- 
ically, Bertram watching her with almost maternal ten- 
derness as she sipped the reviving dranght. 

Again she opened her eves. This time they did not 
close again, but remained fixed in wonder on the face 
bending over her. 

“Where am I?” she breathed. 

“In safety,” answered Bertram, kindly. 
I will take caro that no one harms you.” 

‘**He knocked me down, he stole my money—the money 
that it had cost. me so much to earn,” she went on, inco- 
herently. ‘‘Oh, it is a ernel, cruel, cruel world !" 

Her hands were drawn quickly from his grasp. 
covered her face, and burst into a passion of sobs, 

Bertram let her weep. He knew enongh of women to 
allow nature her own remedy. Tears were the relief her 
shaken nerves needed. When she was calmer he asked 
her how it was that she, a lady, came to be singing in 
the streets at ten o’clock at night. 

The color flew to her cheeks at the question. 

‘Was it wrong ?” she asked, timidly. 

“Wrong, my child, no; but unwise. 
know the dangers you incurred.” 


“Poor child, 


She 


You did not 


“Tt was for my mother,” she said, simply. ‘* There 
was no -money in the house, and she is ill, The doctor 
says she needs good food, and I could get no work. All 
day to-day T went from shop to shop asking for work. 
And then, and then, I got desperate. We had tasted 
no food for two days. My mother !—oh, it made my 
heart ache to look at her poor, pale face! I felt I 
would do anything, suffer anything, to relieve her pain. 
She is dying—dving of hunger. Oh, let’me go to her ! 
T have a few pence ; it will buy some bread.” 

Then, with a sudden look at her empty hands, she 
eri: 

“No; the money is gone. He took it from me, that 
wicked man! Oh, how conld he?” 

Bertram watched her in silence. Pity for her was now 
tearing at his heart-strings. 

*T sang—sang in the streets like a beggar-girl. People 
threw me pence, and I groveled to pick them up—like a 
beggar !—for we were starving. Oh, if we could die !— 
die and be at peace !” 

Her voice rose shrilly ; hunger and exhaustion made 
her light-headed. Bertram put her back in the arm- 
chair ; told her kindly, but firmly, not to move until he 
returned. The servants had retired for the night, and 
the coast was, therefore, clear. He went into the kitchen 
and found some soup, which he warmed over the fire, 
also some cold chicken and bread. With this spoil he 
returned to his study. 

The girl lay back in the easy-chair with closed eyes. 
As he entered she looked up and smiled. Bertrain's heart 
leaped as he came to her. 

‘*Child, you must eat,” he said, kneeling down by her. 
“Come, sip this soup. You shall not talk any more now. 
Ent.” : 

Spoonful by spoonful he fed the starving girl, and, 
with every spoonful strength returned to her. 

“Now,” he said, when the plate was empty, ‘you may 
tell me where your mother lives, and together we will 
take her the food she needs.” 

She mentioned the number of a street in a very poor 
locality some four miles distant. 

“You cannot walk so far. We will take a cab,” said 
Bert am, thrusting a couple of bottles of wine with the 
chicken and bread into his brief-bag, which had certainly 
never been used for such a purpose before. ‘And now, 
child, tell me your name ?” 

The girl blushed deeply, and her eyes sought the 
ground. 

“T never thought my father’s daughtcr would be 
ashamed to tell her name—it is because I have dis- 
graced it. I am a beggar-girl—now !” 

Then she lifted her head, and her dark-llue eyes 
flashed a proud look on him. 

‘Tam May Meynell,” she said ; ‘‘my father was Rector 
of Roseburgh, in Devonshire.” 

““Mayv—May, dear little May !’ cried Bertram, clasp- 
ing her hands and kissing them ; ‘fand 1 am Bertram 
Vane—your father’s pupil, who loved you when you were 
a child only three years old. May, May, my little blue- 
eved May! Have I found you again? Thank God, for 
the merey He has shown to me. Iam no longer alone in 


the world !” 
* 


* * * * 


* 


The story of May’s parents is one too often sadly true. 

The Rector of Roseburgh —a man of education, with an 
inceme so limited that no provision could be made fer 
the proverbial rainy day, which, in his case, came all too 
soon—ilied, after a lingering illness, leaving his wife and 
child to face the cold charity of the world. 
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For several years Mrs. Meynell supported herself and 
May by teaching ; but illness came, her pupils fell off 
one by one, and, finally, the two women were reduced to 


pliuin needlework, as the sole means of earning the poor | 


pittance which sufficed for their simple needs. ; 

Mrs. Mcynell’s health, always delicate, broke down 
completely under the stress of the privations she was 
forced to endure. The long hours of work, the confine- 
ment, the anxiety which constantly gnawed her on May's 
account, put the finishing touch to her burden. Ill, 
weak and despairing, the unhappy woman saw death ap- 
proach ; and no one was near to comfort her save May, 
poor little May, the beloved child whom her death would 
leave alone and defenseless. 

With aching heart the poor mother saw ee child ait 
day after day toiling at her needle, They had no. friends ; 
her husband had been a proud, reserved man, caring 
little to win the good opinion of those who might havo 
befriended his widow and child. May tried to get an 
engagement as a daily governess, but her youth, and 
perhaps her beauty, were against her. And she was 
unrecommended. 

Then at last even the plain sewing failed. 
depressed ; the workers suffered, for the supply of labor 
increased, while the demand for work decreased. How 
May, made desperate by her great misery, stole out one 
dark February evening to sing the ballads she had learnt 
in happier days, and thus earn a few pence, has already 
been told. 
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Trade was | 


Tt was the turning-poiat in her life. She and her 
mother made a frieud who never failed them—ao friend 
whose delicacy and kindness were only equaled by his 
generosity. Thanks to him, Mrs. Meynell had the best 
medical advice in London; health and strength returned, 
and with it the power to work. May—bright, winsome 
May —found a fitter vocation than that of a street singer. 
Bertram Vane declared a voice like hers was worthy of 
the highest cultivation, and May was entered as a student 
at the Royal Academy of Music. 

But long before the neediul training which should 
enable her to earn her living as a concert singer was com- 
pleted Bertram knew that life would be impossible with- 
out blue-eyed May. 

He loved her less passionately, perhaps, but far more 


‘dearly, than he had loved Isabel. 


And one day he found courage to tell her so. May 
listened to him, with the color coming and going in her 
sweet face. 

“You love m:/ Oh, Bertram !” and she raised her 
brimm-ng eyes and Jooked at him almost reverently. 
“You want to marry me! 78 are like King Cophetua, 
and [——” 

“You, my darling, are my equal; nay, my superior— 
the sweetest, purest W hy, I said when I heard you 


singing that night,.‘It isan angel ? Iwas right. Yon 
are my better angel, my saint! I love you. May, can 


you love me ?” 


“T think I have always loved you,” was the answer. 


MOUND-BUILDERS. 


By C. F. HoLner, 


“ Harp a-port !’ shouted an angler, jestingly, as our! 
i bright and clean, as if recently haudled, while those on 


slender boat glided up a wild-rose hemmed channel 
among the Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence. 

The helmsman plied the oar, that was doing duty as a 
rudder, ingeniously, and the little craft just grazed the 


obstruction—the cause of the above command. At first | 


glance this appeared like a rock rising out of deep water 
ou the edge of the little channel, and dangerously near 


the path of boats »nd a small steamer that occasionally ; 


made her way through the winding lane of water. 

“Tt is not a rock,” said the helmsman, ‘but a pile of 
small stones.” 

As this was evidently a curiosity, headway was stop- 
ped, and the boat held by the oars over the sHppoveil 
ledge of rock. 

“It looks like a haymow,” remarked onc of the party. 

‘¢ More like a beehive,” said another. 

“‘You are all wrong,” added a third ; 
ashes dropped from the steamer.” 

These conjectures, in explanation of the occurrence, 
were, however, all unsatisfactory, and the mystery re- 
mained unsolved for some time. 

A few days after, two other mounds were discovered, 
and, later, quite a number on the borders of Grenadier 
Island—that lies on the Canada side, below Alexandria 
Bay. They formed quite prominent objects, and in one 
loeality were within six feet of each other, in about four 
feet of water. The mounds were composed almost en- 


“it’s a heap of 


tirely of small stones, piled one upon another, and, as : 


these latter are only occasionally found in the same 
vicinity, it would seem somewhat of a puzzle to know 
where they all came from. 

As arule, the heaps, or mounds, were about three feet 
in height, and three or four feet across, the tops being 


| 
| 


| little chubs. 


| know it as well, if nut better, than any one. 
| positive that the heaps were the nests of the black-bass, 


rounded or quite flat. The stones on top were often 
the sides were covered with moss. The largest heap 
found was, as near as I could measure with an oar, near! ¥ 
ten fect in diameter, and perhaps three or four feet in 
height, but the majority accorded with the first measure: 
ments given. 

“Them heaps ?” said an old Canadian oarsman, when 
questioned, one day, by the discoverers ; ‘‘ why, them's 
chub-beds. Chubs make ’em ; they're houses for the 
No, I’ve never seen ’em carryin’ a stone, 
but I've seen chubs lyin’ on ’em in June, after the spawn 
had been Jaid.” 

And this was the tenor of all the explanations given by 
the men living on the river, with one exception. Curi- 
ously enough, this was one who was considered the most 
expert oarsman on the St. Lawrence, and supposed to 
He was 


though he, too, had never seen the fish earrving the 
stones, but only lying on them. He thought that they 
heaped them up with their tails. He had caught the 
fish while on the heaps, he said, by dropping the hook 
under them, then jerking it up, so snaring them. 

In appearance, the chub, or Svmotilus, resembles some- 
what a Southern mullet. The month is npon the under 
side, and seems adapted for obtaining food by suction, 


‘after the manner of the sturgeon ; though this cannot be 


considered the rule, as I have taken them on a fly and 
minnow while black-bass fishing. They have large, sil- 
very scales, and when turned slightly, so as to expose 
their sides to the sun, present a dazzling appearance, 
As regar’s size, I have seen them fourteen inebes lung, 
weighing two or three pounds. 


is) 
1 
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HANGING NEST OF THE GOURAMI. 


This, then, is the mound-builder of the St. Lawrence, 
and if we were to watch the mounds in June, or, perhaps, 
the last of May, we should find out that they are nurse- 
ries, as the old Canadian said, for the young chubs. The 
small fry of the river are in constant danger from many 
sources. Pickerel, black-bass, yellow-perch, dogfish, and 
many others, are ever on the lookout for the tender 
young of other fishes, and it would seem that the chubs 
especially realize this, as they erect their curious heaps, 
that are certainly monuments of their patience, for the 
sole protection of thei? coming progeny. 

As some of these mounds contain thousands of pieces 
of stone, the amount of labor involved in their construc- 
tion can well be imagined. Each stone or pebble is car- 
ried in the mouth of the fish, and dropped in the place 
selected until the pile gradually assumes a dome-like 
form ; and, as some of these heaps are at a distance 
from beds of gravel, where material could be obtained, 
the finny builders must have, by a rough estimate, 
traveled, in all, several hundred miles while erecting 
their nests. When the nursery is completed, the eggs 
are deposited, and, sinking, find shelter among the 
crevices. The parent fish remains in the vicinity until 
they hatch, the young still finding protection among the 


stones until they are large enough to care for themselves. ' 


The old fishes undoubtedly use the same nests year after 
year, renewing them by piling up a fresh supply of 
stones. 

It is very natural-to draw comparisons between “the 
birds and fishes, and this-curious mound-building of the 


chubs calls to mind the similar habit in the Australian 
bird Megapodius. During the breeding season it piles 
up an enormous heap of leaves and rubbish, until the 
accumulation is sometimes twenty-five feet around and 
three feet or more high. In the top of this the eggs are 
deposited, and hatched by artificial heat, the young, for 
the first few days, returning to it for refuge. Several 
other birds form a similar nest. 

The chubs are not the only submarine mound-builders. 
The little dace, which are so common, erect very much 
such a fortress as the chub for their eggs, though they 
are rather more particular in their building. The little 
housekeepers first clear away the chosen spot with their 
tails until a perfectly smooth space is seen ; small peb- 
bles are then brought in the mouth and dropped until a 
flooring is established. Upon this some eggs are de- 
posited, then a layer of stones, and then more eggs, 
until, finally, a mound several inches in height is the re- 
sult, composed of more or less regular alternate layers 
of eggs and pebbles. 

These mounds can be found along gravelly shores, but 
they are so small that sharp eyes are required to discern 
them. 

Perhaps the most remarkable of these mound-builders, 
at least, as regards the size of the stones employed, are 
the lamprey -eels. It will be remembered that the 
mouth of this fish is really a great sucking-disk, by which 
it can attach itself to any substance and cling tightly, 
breathing through the round gill-holes. When the breed- 
ing-time arrives, the eels become very active, swimming 
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about here and there, using their tails to brush away the 
bottom weeds, and clearing away a place very much as 
the dace. This being accomplished, the eels, often huge, 
bulky creatures, scour the adjacent bottom, in swift 
running streams even, swimming far up against the cur- 
rent in search of stones. Having found one to suit, 
the sucking-mouth is fastened upon it, then, by a wrig- 
gling movement, it is lifted from the bottom, and, retain- 
ing an upright position, the fish and its load are borne 
down-stream by the current until over the clearing, 
when the stone is dropped. Sometimes fifty or more of 
these fishes work conjointly at the same mound, and 
frequently one fifteen feet in length is the result. 

When a large stone weighing two or three pounds is 
found, two eels will fasten to it and together carry it 
down-stream. After the nest is completed to their satis- 
faction the eggs are deposited about it, and are swept 
into its interstices, thus finding protection from the 
many predatory fishes which would otherwise prey upon 
them. After a time the young appear, curious, blind 
creatures, differing much from ‘the parent, and here they 
remain until sufficiently able to look out for thémselves ; 
but it is only after two years that they attain perfect 
resemblance to the parent mound-builder. 

The most remarkable lamprey-nest on record was 
observed by Mr. John M. Batchelder. In describing it 
this gentleman says: ‘‘ During the month of June I had 
an excellent opportunity to observe the manner in which 
the lamprey-eel (Petromyzon marinus) builds a stone 


dam for the deposit of spawn, and for the protection of 


the progeny. 
‘The location of the structure was in the Saco River, 


Maine, within the ripples near the foot of the lower falls, 
three miles from the sea, and near the level of mean high 
water. 
granite, and was about 15 feet long and from 1 to 3 feet 
in height. Its position and triangular shape in vertical 


section were well adapted for securing a change of water 


and a hiding-place among the stones for the young. 
‘* When I first noticed the movements of the eels they 


were diligently at work, their system of operation being , 


very methodical; but I was not able to de- 
termine whether there was any action by 
single pairs, as their movements were rapid, 
and the number engaged at one time must 
have been fifty, while it is probable that a} 
hundred were at work; for they were con- 
stantly coming from various directions to take 
or resume their places on the up-stream side 
of the dam. 

‘‘The river-bed at this point was made up 
of water - worn stonss, chips of granite and 
fragments of bricks, over which there was a 
steady flow of water, the depth being four or 
five feet, but varying with the level of the 
tide. 

“‘The mode of raising the material was the 
same in all cases. The eel attached his 
mouth to the stone, and then, with many 
wrigglings and contortions (the head always 
pointing up-stream) lifted it from the bottom ; 
he then backed down-stream, floating with the 
current until the stone was over the centre of 
the heap, when it was dropped, lodging some- 
times on one side and sometimes on the other. 
He then usually returned for more material to 
the deep and comparatively still pool formed 
above ‘the: dam by the previous excavations, 
but in some instances was unable to stem the 


It was nearly at right angles with a shore wall of 


more répid current at the top of the dam and was car- 
ried below it. When this happened, he swam around 
the outer end of the dam and returned to the pool to 
resume the work. 

“‘T noticed, in many instances, that the heavier stones 
were lifted by two eels working alongside of each other, 
and carried to their proper places in the structure. 
Half-bricks weighing two pounds were thus transported 
by one individual, and many of the stones were of much 
greater weight. Later in the season many of the eels 
were lying quietly upon the up-stream side of the dam, 
and abont the middle of June all had disappeared. 

‘The temperature of the water, when the river current 
was not met by the tide, was in June about 64° F., and 
in July 71°. 

‘« Stones of various sizes lying at the base of the shore 

wall were removed, and it was evident that the stability of 
this wall would have been impaired if it had been built 
upon a pebble or Gravel foundation instead of a solid 
ledge.” 
, Numbers of fishes conceal their eggs among rocks or 
piles. of pebbles. The salmon of the Canadian rivers 
forms a furrow in the pebbly or sandy bottom, and in 
the elongated nest deposits its eggs. The trout makes a 
little nest at the bottom of streams in a similar way, 
and the marine toad-fish (batrachus), deposits its eggs 
among stones, often in an empty oyster-shell. 
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The fishes that build in this way have their analogies 
among certain birds ; but even a closer resemblance may 
be seen among many more, which construct nests ont of 
vegetable matter found upon the bottom. One of the 
most familiar of these is the common stickleback, which 
ean be obtained in any of the aquaria-supply stores. The 
little fish has a wide range, being found in foreign 
waters as well as in our own, and everywhere is famed 
for its architectural abilities. When the breeding season 
approaches, the male assumes a nuptial garb of an in- 
tense pink hue, and bevins to exhibit unwonted activity. 
Short investigating tours are made in every direction for 
the collection of bits of weed and grass, and the erec- 
tion of the nest is commenced. Its sitnation and shape 
often depend upon cireumstances. Sometimes it 
formed upon the bottom; again, it is swung pendent 
from some twig or branch. 

When upon the bottom, a regular method has been ob- 
served. First, a platform or flooring is laid of soft bits, 
then the sides are formed by placing upright pieces of 
twigs, and over these are thrown others, constituting the 
roof, so that the nest has all the features of a house. In 
others, bits of material and decayed weed are brought 
and dropped until a little heap of oval form has accumu- 
lated. Through this the male—for he it is that performs 
all the family duties—forces his wey until an entrance or 
hallway is made through it, large enough to admit his 
body with ease. Everything being now complete, he 
secks out a female, and drives her into the nest, where, 
after the eggs have been deposited and she has eseaped. 
he stands guard day and nizht until the young appear. 
At this time all intruders are attacked with the greatest 
vigor ; even large fishes are pounced upon, and torn and 
lacerated by this pugnacions parent. 

In watching the building operations of the stiekle- 
back, it will be noticed that the little creature rubs itself 
arainst the nest at various intervals ; careful examination 
will show that it is Linding the material together with 
cords of a viscid secretion taken from a pore in the ab- 
domen. When the eord first appears it is clear, but im- 
mediately becomes dark, stringy and tough. 

The fifteen-spined stickleback is a common form in 
Europe. Its nest is about cight inches in length, of an 
elliptical or pear shape, and made up of a mass of weed, 
often Fes nodosus. This is all bound together by a 
glutinous cord that holds it firm. 

Mr. Couch, the English naturalist, thus refers to a nest 
observed by him: ‘During the Summers of 1842 and 
1843, while searching for tho naked mollusks of the 
country, I occasionally discovered portions of seawee: 
and the common coralline hanging from the rocks in 
pear-shaped masses, variously intermingled with each 
other. On one occasion, having observed that the mass 
was very curiously bound together by a slender, silky- 
looking thread, it was torn open, and the centre was 
found to be oeeupied by a mass of transparent amber. 
colored ova, each being about tho tenth of an inch in 
diameter. Though examined on the spot with a lens, 
nothing could be discovered to indicate their character. 
They were, however, kept in a basin, and daily supplied 
with sea-water, and eventually proved to be the young of 
some fish. The nest varies a great deal in size, but rarely 
exceeds six inches in length and four inches in breadth, 
It is poar-shaped, and composed of seaweed, or the com- 
mon coralline, as they hang suspended from the rock. 
They are brought together, without being detached from 
their places of growth, by a delicate opaque white thread. 
This thread is highly elastic, and very much resembles 
silk, beth in appearance and texture; this is brought 


is 
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rovnd the plant, and tightly binds them together, plant 
after plant, till the ova, which are deposited early, are com- 
pletely hid from view. This silk-like thread is passed 
in all directions through and around the mass in a very 
complicate manner. At first the thread is semi-fluid, 
but by exposure it solidifies, and hence contracts and 
binds the substances forming the nest so closely together 
that it is able to withstand the violence of the sea, and 
may be thrown carelessly about without derangement. 
In the centre are deposited the ova, very similar to the 
masses of frog-spawn in ditches. Some of the nests of 
these fishes (fifteen-spined sticklebacks) are formed in 
pools, and are consequently always in water ; others are 
frequently to be found between tide-marks, in situations 
where they hang dry for several hours during the day, 
but whether in tho water, or liable to hang dry, they are 
always carefully watched by the adult animal. On one 
occasion, I repeatedly visited one every day for three 
weeks, and invariably found it guarded. The old fish 
would examine it on all sides, and then retire for a short 
time, but soon return to renew the examination. On 
several occasions I laid the eggs bare, by removing 8 por- 
tion of the nest ; but when this was discovered, great ex- 
ertions were instantly made to re-cover them. By the 
mouth of the fish the edges of the opening were again 
drawn together, and other portions torn from their at- 
tachments, and brought over the orifice till the ova were 
avain hid from view, And, as great force was sometimes 
necessary to effect this, the fish would force its snout 
into the nest as far as the eyes, and then jerk backward 
till the object was effected. While thus engaged, it 
would suffer itself to be taken in the hand, but repelled 
any attack made on the nest, and quitted not its post so 
long as ITremained. And to those nests that were left 
dry between tide-marks the guardian fish always returned 
with the returning tide, nor did it quit the post to any 
great distance till again carried away by the receding 
tide.” 

Mr. Ransom thus refers to the habits of the ten-spined 
variety: ‘‘On May Ist, 1864, a male was placed in a well- 
estublished aquarium, of moderate size, to which, after 
three days, two ripe females were added. Their presence 
at once roused him into activity, and he soon began to 
lnild a nest of bits of dirt and dead fibre, and of growing 
confervoid filaments, upon a jutting point of rock among 
some interlacing branches of Myriophylium spicatum—all 
the time, however, frequently interrupting his labors to 
pay his addresses to the females. This was done in most 
vigorous fashion, he swimming, by a series of little jerks, 
near and abont the female, even pushing against her 
with open mouth, but usually not biting. After a little 
coquetting, she responds and follows him, swimming 


; just above him, as he leads the way to the nest. When 


there, the male commences to flirt. He scems unaware 
of its situation, will not swim to the right spot; and the 
female, after a few ineffectual attempts to find the proper 
passago into it, turns tail to swim away, but is then 
viciously pursued by the male. When he first courts the 
female, if she, not being ready, does not soon respond, 
he seems quickly to lose his temper, and, attacking her 
with great appurent fury, drives her to seek shelter in 
some ¢erevice or dark corner. The coquetting of the male 
near the nest, which seems due to the fact that he really 
has not quite finished it, at length, terminates by his 
pushing his head well into the entrauce of the nest, while 
the femalo closely follows him, placing herself above 
him, and apparently much excited. As he withdraws, she 
passes into the nest, and pushes quite throngh it, after a 
very brief delay, during which she deposits her ova. 
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The male now fertilizes the eggs, and drives the fernale | 
away to a safe distance ; then, after patting down the 
nest, he proceeds in search of another female. The 
nest is built and the ova deposited in about twenty- 
four hours. The male continued to watch it day and 
night, and, during the light hours, he also continually 
added to the nest.” 

In some notes on the three-spined stickleback, Mr. 
Baker writes : ‘It has been remarked that after the de- 
position of the eggs the nest was opened more to the 
action of the water, and the vibratory motion of the body 
of the male fish, hovering over its surface, caused a cur- 
rent of water to be propelled across the surface of the 
ova, which action was repeated almost continuously. 
After about ten days the nest was destroyed, and the 
materials removed. And now were scen the minute fry 
fluttering upward, here and there, by » movement half 
swimming, half leaping, and then falling rapidly again 
upon or between the clear pebbles of the shingle bottom. 
This arose from their having the remainder of the yvelk 
still attuched to their body, which, acting as a weight, 
caused them to sink the moment the swimming effort 
had ceased. Around, across, and in every direction, the | 
male fish, as the guardian, continually moved. Now his 
labors became more arduous, and his vigilance was taxed 
to the utmost extreme, for the other fish (two tench and 
a gold carp), some twenty times larger than himsclf, as 
soon as they perceived the young fry in motion, continu- 
ously used their utmost endeavors to snap them up. The 
courage of the little stickleback was now put to its 
severest test; but, nothing daunted, he drove them off, 
seizing their fins, and striking with all his strength at 
them heads and at their eyes. His care of the yourg brood 
when encumbered with the yelk was very extraordinary; 
and, as this was gradually absorbed and they gained 
strength, their attempts to swim carried them to a 
greater distance from the parent fish. His vigilance, 
however, seemed everywhere, and if they rose by the 
action of their fins above a certain height from the 
shingle bottom, or flitted beyond a given distance from 
the nest, they were immediately seized in his mouth, 
brought back, and gently puffed or jetted into their 
place again.” 

The same care of the young, bringing them back to 
their nest till about the sixth day after hatching, has 
been remarked by Dr. Ransom in the ten-spined stickle- 
back. ‘ 

After the stickleback, in point of constructive inge- 
nuity, comes the little fish Antennarins, so common in 
the gulf-weed, where its resemblance to the surrounding 
weed gives it almost perfect protection. The nest of 
this little mimic is a bunch of the weed resembling a 
football, bound together by bands of a viscid secretion 
probably taken from a pore or pores, as in the case of 
the stickleback, and is often as large as a Dutch cheese. 
In or upon this nest, which floats among the other weed, 
the little white eggs are attached or glued, and here re- 
main until hatched, the young finding protection in the 
interstices of the nest. A good specimen, thongh a small 
one, of these nests, may be seen in the collection of the 
Philadelphia Academy of Sciences. 

It is evident to the observer that this constructive 
ability on the part of some fishes shows our finny friends 
to be possessed of more intelligence than we generally 
give them credit for, and places them, in many respects, 
on an equal footing with the birds. 

That fishes build nests has been known from the earli- 
est times. Aristotle and many old writers refer to it. 
M. Olivi described the nest of the black goby. This 


hest is a depression in the sand, as if the fish had built a 
cellar, over which is thrown a mass of weed, covering it 
perfectly. The male fish carefully tends the family until 
they are large enough to care for themselves. 

Many of onr common fishes form nests comparable to 
that of the gull. The common pereh (Perea sluriatidis) 
makes a slight hollow in the gravel of ponds. They 
spawn during the Winter, and their actions and habits 
can often be watched throu-:h the ice. The little sun- 
fish (vepomotis aurens) scoops out a nest on the bottom 
of streams they frequent. The banded suntish (Jfeso- 
gonistins chirtodon} forms a similar nest in the late 
Spring. ; 

In all these cases, and there are many more, the nest is 
of the simplest kind, and the male, as a rule, guards it 
with great diligence and care. I have seen one of these 
little parents stand by the nest until an oar was placed 
almost against it, only leaving when it was absolutely 
obliged to. 

To return again to the fishes whose nests may be con- 
sidered more or less cumplicated ia their structure, we 
find the gourami occupying a prominent place. This 
tish is indigenous to the rivers aud streams of South- 
eastern Asia, where they attain a length of five feet, 
though their average size is much smaller than this. 
According tu Gill, who quotes numerous authorities, the 
gourami has been an inhabitant, from time immemorial, 
of the fresh waters of Cochin China on the mainland 
of Further India as well as the Islands of Java, Madcira, 
Sumatra and Borneo, and may, therefore, be presumed 
to be indigenous to all those localities. It is also found 
in Malacca and the adjoining small island, Penang, or 
Prince of Wales Island, but it is said to have been intro- 
duced into those places from Cochin China. The history 
of its successful introduction into the Islands of Maa- 
ritius and Bourbon (or Réunion) is a matter of record 
and well known. Attempts have likewise been made to 
introduce it into the West Indian island, Martinique, the 
French South American colony, Cayenne, the Cape of 
Good Hope, Australia, Egypt and France, but hitherto 
without satisfactory results. - 

In the care which it takes of its eggs and young the 
gourami resembles the sunfishes of temperate North 
America and the cichlids of tropical America and Africa. 
The spawning season falls in the Autumn (March and 
April) and Spring (September and October) of the trans- 
equatorial Islands of Mauritius and Bourbon. When 
that time has come, the males and females pair off, and 
each pair selects a suitable place, wherein they construct 
arude nest. Like all intelligent animals, they will only 
propagate when insured a suitable temperature for the 
eggs and young, a fit retreat for the building of the nest, 
with plants and mud for its construction, and aquatic 
plants suitable for food for the young. The bottom 
selected is muddy, the depth variable within a narrow 
area, that is, in one place about a yard, and year by 
several yards, deep. They prefer to use for the nest 
tufts of a peculiar grass (Panicum jumentorum), which 
grows on the surface of the water, and whose floating 
roots, which rise and fall with the movements of the 
waters, form natural galleries, under which the fish can 
conceal themselves. In one of the corners of the pond, 
among the plants which grow there, the gouramis attach 
their nest, which is of a nearly spherical form, composed 
of plants and mud, and cecnsiderably resembles in form 
those of some birds. 

The nests, of course, vary in size in proportion to the 
fishes, but the usnal size is somewhat less than a man’s 
hand in length (about tive or six inches). The fishes are 
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employed some five or six days or a week in building, 
and their task is rendered easier, when the pairing 
season has arrived, by placing in the water, almost at the 
surface, branches of bamboo (Bambusa arundinacea), to 
which are attached bundles of fine dog’s-tooth grass. 
The gouramis take this grass, and with it form their 
nests in the branches of the submerged bamboo in a 
manner analogous to that with which the common silk- 
worm avails itself of the branch which is presented for it 
to make its nest upon. When the nest is completed the 
female deposits her eggs, which in a moderate-sized in- 
dividual amount to about 800 or 1,000. After the eggs 
have been deposited, and while they are hatching, the 
parents remain near, jealously guarding them, and rush- 
ing with fury at any ordinary intruder near their do- 
mains ; thus they continue to guard the young for a time 
after they are hatched. The eggs are soon hatched 
(within a fortnight, according to Mr. Clark), and in the 
nest the young find a refuge, where they are free from a 
thousand ‘dangers ‘by’ which they would be otherwise 
threatened during the first days of their life ; while in 
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the macerated vegetable matter, of which 
their nest is partly composed, they obtain 
their earliest food, and that which is most 
suitable to them in their most delicate con- 
dition. Soon, however, they make short 
excursions from the nest, but under guid- 
ance of the parent fish, who is prepared to 
give them aid in case of need. They do not 
soon disperse, but keep together in shoals. 
One of the most interesting nest-builders 
is the little paradise-fish, also common in 
the East, and sometimes brought to this 
country. Several specimens were kept in 
an aquarium in New York city at one 
time, where their actions excited the great- 
est interest. I was particularly struck with 
acurious movement they made. Whenever 
they met each other they would stop and 
expand the gills to the utmost, so that the. 
red membranaceous mass showed plainly. 
The mouth was also opened, and the enor- 
mous dorsal and opposite fins extended. 
This salute, for such it seemed, given, they 
passed on to repeat it indefinitely. 
These fishes were exceedingly playful and tame, and 
would take flies from the hand. That the family is com- 
bative is well known, and in Siam and various portions 
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and then expels), strengtuening 


them with mucous matter from his 


NEST-DAM BUILT BY LAMPREY-EELS. ~ 


of the East, these fishes are kept for the sole purpose of 
exhibiting their fighting powers. Two fishes are first 
placed in separate glasses where they can see each other. 
Their ire is soon excited, and, when thoroughly aroused, 
they are allowed to meet, the result frequently being the 
death of one of the contestants. So excited do the na- 
tives often become over these sanguinary engagements, 
that they wager their clothing, and even their families, 
on the result. 

The little paradise-fish is one of the most remarkable 
of all finny builders, in that it uses, as a rule, no outside 
material in the construction of its nest. When about 
to build, the fishes rise to the surface and inhale air, 
carrying it beneath the water and releasing it, where- 
upon it rises as a bubble and remains upon the surface. 
Others are now added, and, in a short time, a raft of these 
little objects is seen floating about, bound together by a 
delicate glutinous material, evidently taken from the 
fish’s mouth. This raft is added to until it is, perhaps, 
two-thirds of an inch thick, and, in the midst of the air- 
balloons, the spawn is then placed ; 
the young finding protection in this 
nest, that resembles a bit of foam upon 


mouth, and brings them into the 
nest. Sometimes the buccal se- 
cretion will fail him, whereupon 
he goes to the bottom in search of 
confervie, which be sucks and bites 
for a little in order to stimulate the 
act of secretion. The nest prepared, 
the female is induced to enter. Not 
less curious is the way in which the 
male brings the eggs from the bot- 
tom into the nest. He appears un- 
able to carry them up in his mouth ; 
instead of this, he first swallows an 
abundant supply of air, then de- 
scending, he places himself beneath 
the eggs, and suddenly, by a violent 
contraction of the muscles in the 
interior of his mouth and pharynx, 
he exhales the air which he had 
accumulated by the gills. This air, 
finely divided by the lamelle and 
fringes of the gills, escapes in the 
form of two jets of veritable gase- 
ous powder, which envelop the eggs 
and raise them to the surface.' In 
this manceuvre the Macropodus en- 
tirely disappeared in a kind of air 
mist, and when this had dissipated he reappeared with 
a multitude of air-bubbles, like little pearls, clinging 
all over his body.” 

Many of the catfishes, so-called, are expert nest- 
builders, and Dr. Abbott has recorded an instance ob- 
served by him, which shows that these fishes exhibit re- 
markable attachment to their young. A brood of young 
catfishes were taken from the mother and placed upon 
the shore in a glass in sight of the parent, who finally 
left her native element, and endeavored to approach 
them ; when they were placed by her side, the entire 
family wriggled back to the water. Few if any but 
water birds would essay the water to rescue their young. 
no matter what the emergency. Here we have a case of 
heroism among fishes. 

Certain South American cattishes make nests of straw, 
binding the bits together into a rude nest, while the 
one knnow as the Hassar forms its nest in holes in the 
banks of streams. 

. Mr. Charles Girard describes an interesting nest of a 


the water, and living for some time 
upon the fragile material of which 
their cradle is made. 

The method by which the Macropo- 
dus places its eggs in the nest is in- 
genious in the extreme, and is de- 
scribed by Francis Day, F.L.8., in 
the following: ‘‘ M. Carbonnier, who 
has studied the habits of the Chinese 
butterfly-fish (Macropodus) in his pri- 
vate aquarium, in Paris, where he had 
some in confinement, observed that 


the male constructs a nest of froth of 
considerable size, fifteen to eighteen 
centimeters horizontal diameter, \and 
ten to twelve high. He prepares the 
bukbles in the air (which he sucks in 
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catfish observed by him. Ue says: ‘Ia visiting a small 
pond, situated above Schuylkill Falls Village, an in- 
numerable quantity of small fish were seen alons shore, 
near the surface of the water. On approaching them they 
all suddenly disappeared, aud the water being muddy, 
we could not tell where they went. A scoop-net brought 
to light a subspherical mass, composed exclusively of 
green conferviv, and which, after examination, proved to 
be a regniar nest, constructed, as we suppose, by the 
parent fish, whose progeny it contained, for in it the 
sinall fishes seen a moment before near the surface had 
gone to seek shelter. In all probability the eggs were 
deposited in it, an} when hatched, the young, instead of 
dispersing themselves, remain for some time congregated 
under the care of the parent, who provides food for 
them. 

©The number of young fish gathered around the nest 
was at least from three to four hundred, and of diferent 
sizes. The largest were about one and a half inches long, 
and the smallest about three-quarters of an inch. This 
difference in size seems to us as indicating that exes had 
Leen deposited and fecundated at ditorent periods in 
the nest. 

“They all had the abdomen distended like fuilgrown 
individuals before spawning. But this was owing to the 
stomach being gorged with food. The skin of the belly 
was so tender that soon after death it was entirely decom- 
pesed, the intestine and stomach then appearing outs de 
of the abdominal cavity. 

“The strueture of the nest was very simple ; confervie, 
in strings, were disposed cireularly all around. The size 
of the entire structure was about cight inches in its 
longest and six inches in its shortest diameter. There 
was at least one opening to get in and out, but this 
portion of the nest we could not examine thoroughly 
from the want of clear water ; and after having been kept 
for some time out of the water it was entirely deformed, 

“The nest lay at the bottom of the pond, one foot 
and a half deep in that place, and protected by aquatic 
plants growing along shore. The water here is never 
subjected to any violent motion, and thus the soft 
materials of which it was constructed were resistant 
enough for that particular locality.” 

The Ceratodus, the fish of ancient lineage found in 
Australian waters, is a home-builder, forming its nest in 
the weeds at the bottom of streams, both parents, it is 
said, guarding tho fry until they are capable of caring 
for themselves. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE, 


AO MILWAUKFE (Wiseonsin) newspaper gives same interesting 
facts aste the change oflevel in Lake Michigan. [ts stttements 
ave derived from the records at the lighthouse, where, sinee 1890, 
the Government las taken three daily observations of the heisht 
of the water, This vear the water in) Milwaukee Baw was a foot 
lower than in the Summer of 1Ss85, 
reached the highest level it has attained sinee P09, a period of 
twenty-seven vears. In 1876, however, the water-level was) very 
high. but not quite so high as dust vear, ‘The lowest stasce of tha 
water reeorded Was in) February, IS73, when the water-level was 
four feet below the level of Ps58, The annual flood tide of the 
water is in September and October, and the annual ebb tide in 
January, February and Moreh. Phe greatest diterenee in the 
water-level noted in one year was in INT], when it was 2.6 feet 
higher inthe Fall thanidn the preceeding Winter,  Tiefora T8509 the 
observation of the water-stirges depended upon private sources, 
and they are conflieting. Th i852 Solomon Jumenu. who dad) re. 
sided) in Milwaukee sinee ISPS, said that never in his recollection 
had the water in the bay been so dow as in s20, and never so high 
us im June, 38, when the old) Tndian racecourse was six: feet 
Voder Water. The difference between the water-stive of ISTO and 
that of 1834 was 4.6 feet at Milwaukee and 5 feet 3 inehes at 
Detroit, Phe lake annually rises and falls from 12 to 18 inel 


THE American Druggist gives an aeeount of an invention for 
writing on glass, Which is particularly useful to drugyists or 
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ehemists who wish to label bottles in eases where pasted labels 
aro liable to soak or be worn of The preparation used is called 
“diamond ink,’ and is used by means of a voummon pen, Which at 
Oneve etehes a rough surface on the parts of glass it comes in con- 
tact with. Analysis proves this preparation to be a mixture of 
ammonium fluoride, barium sulphate and sulphuric acid. The 
barium sulphate seems to act as an absorbing medium, and when 
the semi-fluid mass is used, it makes a white mark, and prevents 
the spreading of the watery liquid: it also seems to make tho 
acid eteh a rougaer surface. It is made by mixing barium sual- 
phate 3 parts, ammoning: fluoride 1 part, and sulphurie acid a 
quantity sulieient for decomposing the ammonium fluoride and 
making the mixture of a semi-fiuid) consistency. The sample ex- 
amined was contained in a gliss bottle holding nearly two fluid 
drachms, and which was thiekly coated on the outside with 
asphaltum, on the jnside with a thiek stratum of beeswax, and 
Was stoppered with a rabber stopper. Tt is claimed by the manus 
facturer that the mixture contains no hydrofluoric aeid and does 
not corrode a pen: but of course it does corrode a pen, and hyd co- 
flnorie acid is the one thing that does the etehing. Any one 
making this mixture, and wishing Co keep it ima glass, my coat 
the bottle inside with paraffine, beeswax or rubber, It should) be 
prepared ina leaden dish, aud is preferably kept ina gutta percha 
or deaiden bottle. 


A RECENT article by Mrs, Mary Treat gives an excellent aecount 
of the Aphedles, or plaut-liee, Wherever vegetation abounds wo 
may find one or mere species drawing food supplies trom the 
stems and leaves of the plants. Phe dost common green aphis, 
and also some of the dark-colored ones that often auttuek our 
elrysanthemims and ether composite plants, fasten their beaks in 
the tender herbage, where successive generations Jive and dio 
without changing their places, and were they mot destroyed or 
kept in cheek by the numerous carnivorous inseets which prey 
upon them, they would soon kill the phints they attack, Their 
Wouderfal power of rapid: inerease has been shown by the ex- 
periments of Reaumur, Ac singie aj-his may in ong season, 
throwsh its penerations, be the progenitor of nearly six billion of 
descendants, Another class of aphids are clothed in long white 
fHaments, and when seen sailing through the air they look like 
flecks of down, their bodies being completely hidden from view 
by the white substanee, When these filaments are eximined 
under a glass they book dike erinkled wool The maple-leaf plaut- 
louse (Lemohions acerafoli) is a good example of this group of 
aphids. Last Summer this speeies infested the: miaple-trees that 
lined either silo of a street, and it was astonishing to see how 
quiekly a colony would be formed after one of these sailing 
neronauts, with its long white streamers, took up its abode on the 
under side of aleaf Where so inany eonld find places to fasten 
their beaks was something of a mystery, Each colony kept 
Within its own limited territory, never erawling off to adjacent 
leaves. Dutat certain periods in their lives some of them felt the 
fupulse of emigration, to go where they could found new colonies, 
ahd loosening their holds, allowed) themselves to be watted away 
hy the wind; sometimes they sailed long distances before alight 
ing. Oceasionally the wind was sostrong that one would lose con 
trol of navigation and and on the wrong tree, but it never 
anchored there, and very seon set its sails and alighted ona 
maple. Tusignifieant as it was alone, it soon showed its power by 
its Wonderful inerease, Ino a few hours after it had taken up its 
abode, the deaf would be draseed down by the united weirht of 
the bodies of its ailspring. Males are unnecessary among thicse 
erenttures : generation after generation of females found colonies, 
and varry then stecessfully through without the help of the other 
sex. Although most species of plint-lee are great pests, vet a@ 
few have been made subservient te nen. ‘Phe dae-fnseet is an 
Asiatic speeies of plint-louse belonging to the genus Cocees, from 
Which sealinug-wix iy made, and alse a base for varnish. But the 
most Valuable is the cochineal insect (Coces eer), of South 
America, whieh is raised on a species of esetus, At the right 
tone the insects are gathered and plunsed inte boiling water. and 
avterward dried, and tis is the cochineal of comuneree, from 
Which is obtained the most brilliant of scarlet dves. The family 
fedevies is nade upentively of @urnivorous creatures that prey 
Upon the injurious ones. Severab are known to feed upon tho 
larvasof the Colorado potato bectle. and others cat their own vega- 
table-feeding relatives, and. singularly enough, these cannibals 
are free from the offensive: odor which characterizes so muy of 
the vevetarians ; some of them are beautifully marked with 
brilliant colors. 


Oxe of the most eonspienous Objects at the late “ Colonies? 
Exhibition in London was a dog about five feet in diameter, whose 
polished end was the centre of attraction in the Western Australia 
seetion. ‘Phis log was of Kucwys tus marginata, called jarrah by 
the natives -a tree whieh grows abundantly in the western part of 
Austria, and otten attains huge size, Stems have been found 
Ineasuring as muchas SO feet te the first braneh, with a cireums 
ferenee of 32 feet ata heicht of 5 feet from: the ground. Tho 
jarrah timber is hard. tough and durable, and being proof aeninst 
ther softhe teredo and white ant, it is highly esteemed for 
piles, dovkwork and shipbuilding purposes, as wellas for railway 
sleepers and building constructions, It requires a somewhat 
speeial process of seasoning; and itis, above all, important that it 
should no be felled duriag the rainv season, The svstem of 
seasoning jarrah, whieh is found to vive the best results, is as 
follows: About fouror five weeks before the tree is te be felled 
itis girdled. thus effectually preventing any fresh sap from rising, 
and as the deaves contione to draw the sap out of the tree it bes 
comes partially seasoned before it is ent down. as muck as three 
pounds of water per cubic foot being extracted from the standing 
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log in this manner. When the leaves have withered, the tree 
ig felled, and at onee removed to the saw-mill, where it is con- 
verted into seantlings or boards of the sizes required, Which are 


then stacked, and entirely covered with sawdust until properly | 


seasoned, If not treated as above described, jarrah will remain 
imperfeetly seasoned for many years, and, if the heart is allowed 
to remain in the log, it eracks and splits to such an extent as to 
render it almost useless; while, on the other hand, if seasoned and 
converted in the above manner, it yields very sound boards and 
seautlings, A portion of a jarrah pile which was taken out of 
Perth Bridge, over the River Swan, after having been for thirty- 
five years and nine months between wind and water, is exhibited, 
and shows no sign of deeay nor trace of the ravages of the teredo 
and a short piece of the same wood, also exhibited, whieh has 
served as a tramrail on the jetty at) Bussleton for forty-two years, 
shows low very little it has suffered from the constant wear of the 
wheels upon it during that period, Jarrah is) frequently very 
handsomely flzured, being shaded, or mottled with dark wave 
and veins, and, uotwithstanding its density and hardness, it is 
easily worked by machinery. ft takes a very fine polish, and 
might be used to advantage for shop-front fittings, eounter-tops 
and eabinet-work, Its greatest: uses, however, will undonbtedly 
be for sleepers and piles for harbor-work, Another cucaly plus 
(Bodivcersicour) accompanies the jarrah forests, and is) distin- 
guished by the name of kaart This timber, when sawed up and 
partly seasoned, so closely resembles the other that it requires 
keen jusige to tell it from the jarrah. The Karri grows to an enor- 
mous size, some trees being no less than 300 feet in height by 60 
feet in cireuniference. Those interested in the Karri elim: tor it 
al’ the attributes and advantages of jarrah, and it must he ad- 
mitted that it stunds @ greater transverse s no than that wood ; 
but, while its suitability for internal work is well established, it is 
open to question whether if Will last as long as jarrah mn contact 
with the ground or tur marine structures, 


RvSsstaN LAPLAND.—Some very interesting faets in regard to 
Russian Laphind have been communicated to the French Geo- 
graphical Soeiety by M. Ribot, who dwelt for seven years at Kola, 
the eapital of that provines. The country is a vast desert: only 
the eoast is occupied, and even this, by liaunlets at fifty or seventy. 
five miles distant from cich other, Tn the interior of the country 
only ebins or nomadic tribes are to be eneountered. Kola is im- 
portant, not alone by its population, bat from its sitation on the 
erossroads of Russian Liplind > these extend to the Frozen OQeeau 
amt the White Sea. over a peninsula equal in area to buf the size 
of Franee. Kola has about 800 iubabitants, and consists of per- 
haps 10 houses, ‘These are made of wood and painted eoqust- 
tishly, either shite, with a blue border, or preen, Towering 
nbove them is the inevitable onion cupola of the Greek Chureh, 


The diouses consist of a ecllar and a single story; the former is | 


the Winter, the latter the Summer, residence, and the apartments 
have eaeh oan independent entranee, so that the corridor is a very 
respectible labyrinth. The streets have the width of a boulevard, 
and are bordered by sidewalks of planks, and at stated distress 
there are lamps. each surmounted with the Russian flag in sine. 
The police -and they are everywhere in Russia -lvive nothing te 
tho save to roll their ¢ sssherd the cattle whieh browse in 
the streets, and suppress riots between the dozs, ‘Phe latter are 
as numerous as in Constantinople, onty in Kola the dogs ara not 
seavengers, and ino part replaee horses -which are rare in the 
country -to transport wood and water, No case of hydrophobia 
has ever ocenrred among such dogs. Around Kola are forests of 
birehoand pine, fringing the fords: the latter sparkling like silver, 
and reeeiving stress of water, rippling mousie as they flow. The 
airis invigorating from the balsamic perfume of the forescs and the 
saline vapors of the sea. The wooden houses are painted. There 
are ne roads, striethy speaking. in Russian Lapland. In Summer 
the rivers and the caravan tracks through the forests do that 
Jutveand in Winter the iee and snow. The sparse populations 
find it difficult to live; if their seanty harvest: faiis. fimine is the 
consequence, Many people quit: the villages in’ February. to re- 
turnin Autumi, and hire themselves out as laborers and fishere 
men on the shores of the Frozen Ocean, and even as faras Nor 
way. This means triveling adistaunes of 700 miles te pain some 
300 franes, and with that som to purehase flour, Phe flour, too, 
has to be earries home on the owner's back, ihe has no reindeer, 
The women are better porters than the men. Traveling on the 
river is effected inthe lightest and most primitive of skiffs : eddies 
and cataracts are frequent: the frail bark, however, is provided 
with a good keel te enable vovagers to grip when upset in the 
river, Tn passing through the forest, every exposed part of the 
body must be covered with red cloth, to keep off the musquitoes, 
Tn the course of an hour the vietin ean be so distizured as to 
be completely unrecognizable. But then the insects rerety have 
the echanes to meet a visitor. The musquitoes are so murerous 
that one ean traee his name on the eloud swarm as if they were 
sand. They will pursue vou tike death or a constable, and even 
into the middle of a lake. In Winter the soil is eovered with 
snow, and in Summer with white moss, Game is very plentiful, 
especially Woodeorks > a dog darks at them, when they remain 
mesinerized till knocked) over with a stick like barndoor fowl, 
There are bears, but they avoid men, and the only lunting aeci- 
dents are those caused by sportsiien firing on each other. The 
neighborhood of the White Sea during its Summer of eight weeks 
recaiis Etaly and the Apennines, NKendatisk is the prettiest vil- 
lage, Iwingg on the edge of the “ bhie ? white Seal in a flood of 
light, and “with verdure elad.’ As round Kola, the hamlets are 
forty or fifty miles apart, and the people live in underground huts 
like moles. as in old) Bulgaria, No one ean stand upright ina 
hut, and it only accomimedates siX persons: the one entrance 
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serves for chimney, window and door, Inside are branches ot 
birvh—for furniture; a few skins thrown across these serve at 
night for beds. ‘The fireside in the centre is composed of a few 
rough stones; close by is a shelf containing the sacred image of 
St. Nicholas, before which all the family kneel and = bless them- 
selves after every meal, Beside the hut is the trunk of an old 
tree, twelve fect high, and notehed with steps: on the suminit of 
the stump is a pizgeon-house combination, in whieb the flour, pro- 
Visions and Sunday apparel of skins are hept as the satest: place 
against vermin. Good fishing abounds, and to cook the fish it is 
eutnp into sod! morseis, boiled, then eniptied ona plank, when 
etch puest grabs what he pleases; the water in whieh it) wis 
cooked washes alldown, ‘The flesh of the reindeer is only eaten 
in Winter, A poor person can have fifty deer, a rich mana thoa- 
sand, ‘They graze at large, and when one is wanted it is caught 
with a lasso. A reindeer is voked or saddled dike a borse, and 
will carry one hundred weight at the rate of three miles an hour. 
Those nomadie Laplanders who live in the forests make all their 
implements out of the horn and bone of the reindeer, and in their 
mode of life correspond to the peoples of the epoch of the reindeer 
in more southern celimes. The bark of the birel is made into 
buckets, bottles and boots: it serves as a eapital oileloth and 
mateh-wood. Similarly to the natives of Afriea, these wandering 
Laps prize highly, and have a weakness for, gaudy colors and 
iron knickknaeks, 
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“Wity isa baby fed from ten to a dozen times a day? Beeause 
babies, bless “em. should bo filled up whenever they show symp 
toms of * hollerness.” 


A TOMBSTONE in the churchyard at Edwalton, near Notting- 
ham, England, has this inscription: 


“She drank good ale, good pnneh, and wine, 
And lived to the age of ninety-nine.” 


“AN dl-tempered man, rebuking his son for misconduct, said, 
“When Twas vour aze iy father would not def me go out at 
night.” © A pretty father vou had? sneered the son, ‘This mad- 
dened the irritable old man. and de vociterated, * DP had a great 
deal better father than you lave, you young rascal!" 


THE story is told of a patient who was direeted by his physicien 
tetauhe one pill three thes a day in any convenient vehicie, The 
dictionary showed the word vehicle to mean‘ enrriage, aninibus, 
horse wagon, cant? Thereupon he coneluded to ride out 
every time he took a pill, and the result was that he improved 
wouderfully. : 


A GrrvwaNn paper gives atest for watered milk, which is sim- 
Plieity itself A well-polished knitting-needle is dipped into a 
deep vessel of milk and immediately withdrawn jm an upricht 
position. Tf the milk is pure, some of the fliid will hang to: the 
needle, but it water has been added to the milk, even ina small 
Preportion, the fluid will uot adhere, 


OWaar a niipber of Indies there were at chuareh this morning 
Weartny sealskin cloaks)" exelaimed Pouwes’s wifes tt D eounted no 
Tess than twenty-seven? “Do you think that is the proper way to 
ecenpy one’s mind while at church 2 replied Bozes. DP diduct 
hoties a single ones” One can seareely be expected ta notice such 
things when Cues fast asleep,” suid Mrs. Bouts. 


A visiton surprised a distinguished professor, who was saving 
to his baby. Query, me-eny, e mussy tiek lis little footsy tootsies.” 
Just then he caught sight of the visiter, binshed, and muttered, 
“NO ono, You must not expose your pedal extremities by extend. 
ing them bevond the protecting covering of the blanket, or you 
will Jay yourself open to attieks of catarrhal affection 1” 


AID To Tu Drowntng.-— A eontemporary gives these pithy 


directions for giving first aid to the drowning: 1Geo through his 
pockets, 2. 1f there are any trees round, hang the subject by the 


le: 


sto det the water ran ont. Tf yeu are ina city, use a lanp- 
" 3. If the subjeet be a small man, punimel hit: with your 
fists te start the cirendation, Tf he be a large ian, give him a 
shock with a galvanic battery. 4. Go through his pockets again, 


o 


“TO RE TAKEN AS READ.” 
A certain pliysieian, who called his wife Mrs..% 
Was by her, from custota, called Dr" . 
Tr picused, he would greet her with conjugal Kes., 
But if cross, in the cupboard he Lr, 


Thereupon, by advies of her brother, the Col, 
She altered the Dreto Mr, 

Till at aength (so its told in a soeiety Jol 3 
Onee saore in good humor he Kr. 


© T saw vou nodding in church this morning? Critisonbeak 


wot fired at him between the courses of Sunday's dinner. ' Well, 
suppose you did.’ replied he. ov It was while the eollection wits 
being taken, teo.? continued the wife. And what were you 


doing 2? Lwas giving my mite. Deontributed a penuw’ o Well, 
isnt a ned as good as assent, any day 7) Mes Crimsoubeak 
eaused the piekles and everything sharp—but Crimsunbeak -to be 
removed from the table. 
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THE spirit of adventure is co-etaneous with man. Adam, 


gacy to mankind. 


Rig-Vedas declares that ‘‘a man 
d who lives at his own fireside is 


which since has become the common le 


A legend in the sacred 
who has not traveled an 


and for 


his pains was sent out upon the rugged road of life, 


made the first modest effort in Eden, 


? 


we are told 
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GENERAL EATON. 


never Lappy, but is quickly corrupted.” In truth, there 
is implanted in the human breast a thirst of the un- 
known, which Byron has fitly expressed in the lines : 


“To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 
To slowly trace the forest's shady scene, 
Where things that own not man’s dominion dwell, 
Where mortal foot hath ne’er or rarely been.” 


It was to this spirit of adventure that the world—and, 
more than all, America—is indebted for such courageous 
and devoted soldiers of science as Columbus, De Soto, 
Champlain and their emulators. To Lafayette, that very 
prince of adventurers, and at the same time the splendid 
type of the patriot, we owe our national existence. No 
government stood behind him. His was a patriotism and 
love of liberty which came of his own proper inspiration. 
In America his name is inseparably linked with that of 
Washington. Yet Lafayette was an adventurer. Much 
of the world’s history, in fact, has been made by ad- 
venturers. Bonaparte was an adventurer, and, indeed, 
all his family. The German Empire has been founded 
by Von Moltke the Dane; he is an adventurer. Italy 
has been converted into a nation by the patriot of Capri 
~—Garibaldi the adventurer. 

America, however, with a mysterious and incompre- 
hensible policy, has failed even to honor the memory of 
the great Columbus—ignores even his resting-place, and 
permits the country to bear the name of another, rather 
than of its discoverer. 

Are republics fatally ungrateful? Certes the Gov- 
ernment is not required to countenance utopian or 
quixotic expeditions of impracticable adventurers and 
dreamers ; but ia those in which humanity has an inter- 
est, or in which the Government is an indirect benefi- 
ciary, it is a duty to encourage and maintain them, both 
from a commercial and a patriotic standpoint. 

A distinguished servant of the Government said, in 
1807, when reflecting upon a conservatism which withheld 
from him the recognition which he had a right to expect 
for his pains and sacrifices: ‘‘ We want more union, 
more energy, more of the temper of accommodation. 
The names Federalism and Democracy, which at this mo- 
ment split the affections of our countrymen, ought to be 
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lost in the proud name of American. Till this event hap- 
pens, I fear we shall continue to be weak at home, disre- 
spected abroad.” 

England, on the other hand, is ever ready to foster and 
sustain her soldiers, in whatever part of the world, and in 
whatever service they may happen to bear arms. Sir 
Walter Scott’s clever conception, in the ‘‘ Legend of Mon- 
trose,” of Captain Dugald Dalgetty of Drumthwacket, was 
no idle creation, but one drawn from real life. General 
Gordon was an evoluted and progressive type of the 
soldier of Drumthwacket. As such, he was petted and 
encouraged, whether in China or the Soudan, as a possi- 
ble agent of a government ever on the alert to advance 
its political and commercial interests. Many American 
officers have lent distinction to their country’s name 
abroad, but the Government has maintained the same in- 
difference which has now grown into a policy. That this 
selfish policy of the Government has done much to hand- 
icap its commerce and weaken its standing abroad, is 
manifest to those who have lived outside of their own 
country. 

The following sketches are presented to the reader in 
illustration of the foregoing, and with the hope that 
the time is not far distant when the Government shall 
awaken to a better appreciation of its obligations and its 
duties to the citizen who has done the state a service. 

The first case which chance presents to the writer’s 
notice is William Eaton, who was born in Woodstock, 
Conn., February 23d, 1764. At the age of sixteen he 
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entered the Army, from which he was discharged in 
1783. Having graduated at Dartmouth College, he was 
appointed to a captaincy in the Regular Army, and sub- 
sequently, in 1799, was sent as American Consul to Tunis. 
It was at a moment when the Mediterranean was being 
swept by the dread corsairs of both Tunis and Tripoli, 
and threatened the utter destruction of European 
and American commerce and the enslavement of their 
people. To propitiate the powerful Dey and arrange 
with that dignitary the best terms to secure immunity 
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for his country’s commerce, was the chief duty of the 
American emissary. That he succeeded beyond all ex- 
pectation of the Government, then weak and almost 
penniless, was due to his boldness, tact and energy, the 
essential arms in dealing with the Oriental. His pres- 
entation to the Dey is thus described by himself : ‘‘ Feb- 
ruary 22d, Consuls O’Brien, Cathcart and myself, Cap- 
tains Geddes, Smith, Penrose and Maley, proceeded from 
the American house to the courtyard of the palace, un- 
covered our heads, entered the area of the hal], ascended 
a winding maze of five flights of stairs to a narrow, dark 
entry leading to a contracted apartment of about 12 by 8 
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feet. Here we took off our shoes, and entering the cave— 
for so it seemed, with small apertures of light—we were 
shown to a huge, shaggy beast, setting on his ramp upon 
a low bench covered with a cushion of embroidered 
velvet, with his hind legs gathered up like a tailor or a 
bear. On our approach he reached out his fore paw as 
if to receive something to eat. Our guide exclaimed : 
‘Kiss the Dey’s hand!’ The Consul-general bowed very 
elegantly and kissed it, and we followed his example in 
succession. The animal seemed at the moment to be in 
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a harmless mood; he grinned several times, but made 
very little noise. Having performed this ceremony, and 
standing a few moments in silent agony, we had leave to 
take our shoes and other property and leave the den, 
without any other injury than the humiliation of being 
obliged, in this involuntary manner, to violate the second 
commandment and offend common decency.” 

Fannin, a renegade Frenchman, who had become a 
subject of the Dey, was the acting United States Consul. 
It having been the policy of the Government, even at 
that day, to confer its representation upon any one who 
would take it gratis, unmindful of the use to which the 
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dignity and name of the Government were put to extract 
n living therefrom from the Government to which he 
was accredited, Fannin, up to his ears in collusion with 
the Dey’s Government, looked upon Eaton’s succession 
ns a personal injury to himself, and resented it by making 
it disagreeable for Faton, who, having discovered some 
one of the objectionable tricks of the former, and unable 
to punish him in any other way, adopted the summary 
and undignified method of horsewhipping the malefactor. 

Summoned before the Dey, who asked him, ‘‘ How 
dare you lift your hand against a subject of mine in my 
kinedom ?” Eaton replied: “If yon renegade had been 
in the kingdom of heaven and had given me the same 
provocation, I would have given him the same disci- 
pline.” This was followed by such a denunciation and 
exposure of Fannin, that the Dey, conscious of the truth 
of the Consul’s statement—for he was a party to tho 
offense—was glad to dismiss the case and say nothing 
further about it. 

On the 11th of May, 1801, Tripoli declared war against 
the United States, and on the 17th of July following 
Commodore Dale arrived at Tunis in the frigate Presi- 
dent, accompanied by the sloops-of-war Enterprise and 
Esser, In the meantime the rightful Bashaw of Tripoli 
had been driven from the throne, and Hamet Caramelli 
was now a fugitive living in exile in Tunis, and under 
the protection of the Dey. 

Eaton, with much cleverness, conceived the plan of 
playing Bashaw against Bashaw in the struggle between 
the two countries, promising Hamet that, if successful, 
his Government would see that he was restored to his 
throne. To this proposition Hamet lent a willing ear. 
Nothing definite, however, was accomplished until the 
Spring of 1803, when Hamet, supported by the 
American squadron, was enabled at the head of his 
Arab partisans to obtain some advantage over the 
usurper at Derne. Eaton, in the meantime, had re- 
turned to the United States, where he was occupied in 
endeavoring to secure reimbursement for the sum of 
$22,000 expended for the account of the Govemment. 
Although unsuccessful in this, he was induced to return 
to his post, where he learned that Hamet, having become 
discouraged by some reverses, had sought refuge in 
Egvpt, and, having espoused the cause of the Mame- 
lukes, was at the head of his Tripolitans engaged in be- 
sieging the village of Minieh, held by the troops of the 
Egyptian Governor. In pursuance of his original plan, 
and undaunted by this unexpected turn of affairs, Eaton 
seeured the co-operation of Commodore Barron, com- 
manding the American fleet, composed of the John 
Adams, President, Congress, Essex, Constellation, the Hero, 
Argus, the Hassan Bashaw, Skjoldabrand, and the Leila 
Eisha, These American vessels-of-war, with Eaton on 
board, arrived at the mouth of the Nile on the Ist of 
December, 1804. On the 8th, accompanied by several 
officers, Eaton was received with great display by 
Mchemet-Ali in the divans of the Cifadel where, strange 
‘to say, his American countrymen were to be found 
nearly three-quarters of a century later. engaged in the 
hopeless task of organizing an army out of the fellah. 
The Arabs of Cairo lined the streets, anxious to catch a 
glimpse of the man who, they were told by the wise 
men, had come from the New World to kiss the hand of 
their great Bashaw. 

Katon’s purpose was to secure the sympathy and co- 
operation of Mehemet-Ali in withdrawing Hamet from 
the Mamelukes. In this he was successful, and a mes- 
senger was sent to communicate with him, and in a short 


time returned, Hamet making a rendezvous with Eaton ! 
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in the Fayoum. With a safe conduct, furnished by the 
Government, and accompanied by two officers of the 
Argus and an escort of twenty-three American sailors, 
Eaton made his way, not without great difficulty, to the 
appointed rendezvous, where he found Hamet. It was 
not until March, 1805, that the expedition—com posed of a 
few Americans, under command of Lieutenant O’Bannon, 
a company of Greeks, recruited in Alexandria by Captain 
Luca Ulovix and Lieutenant Constantine, Hamet with a 
suite of ninety men, and a party of Arab cavalry, in all 
about 400 men—set out to march across the Desert to 
Derne, to co-operate with the fleet which was to meet 
them there. Some idea of the difficulties encountered 
by Eaton may be imagined by quoting from his diary : 


‘* Masgosrau. 

“Trom Alexandria to this place we have experi nced continued 
altereations, contentions and delays among the Arabs. They have 
no sense of patriotism, truth or honor, and no attachment where 
they have no prospect of gain, except to their religion, in which 
they are enthusiasts, Poverty makes them thieves, and practice 
rendess them adroit in stealing. The instant the eye of vigilance 
is turned frem an object on which they have fixed a desire, it is 
no more to be found. Arms, ammunition and provisions most 
engayoe their speculations, but our people have also been robbed 
of their clothing, and othor articles. With all their depravity 
of morals, they possess a savage independence of sous, an ineor- 
rigible obstinacy to discipline, a sacred adherence to the laws of 
hospitality, and a scrupulous pertinacity in their religious faith 
and ceremonies, I was admitted, as a special murk of favor, to 
the walls of the castle here, and they gathered around me and ex- 
amined my uniform and arms, and expressed astonishment that 
God should permit people to possess such riches who follow the 
religion of the devil.” 


Eaton finally arrived before Derne, where he was met 
by the Mautiius, Argus and the Hornet, and he sent in a 
demand for the surrender of Derne ; but the Governor re- 
plied, laconically, ‘‘My head or yours.” The bombard- 
ment was at once commenced, which resulted in the 
capture of Derne and the flight of the usurping Bashaw. 
Eaton was badly wounded in the wrist. Having thus 
brought to a successful conclusion his plans, in which 
the Government at Washington had concurred, it re- 
mained only to reinstate Hamet in the place of the 
fugitive Bashaw. Mirabile dictu! the Consul-general of 
Tunis concluded, at the same moment, a treaty with 
the usurper, and there was nothing else to do than to 
run Hamet off as a fugitive, and bid his followers ‘‘ scut- 
tle away as best they might, and this, too, in the face 
of victory, and at the expense of his plighted faith, and 
that of the Government who had acquiesced. Humiliated 
and ashamed of the action of the authorities at Washing- 
ton, he returned to America and addressed the following 
interesting communication to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Claims: 

“ WASHINGTON, February 9th, 1807. 

“81g: On review of the statement accompanying my petition 
of 20th February, 1801, now before this honorable committee, I 
cannot find a paragraph which needs correction or modification. 
That statement surveys the chief ground and origin of my claims. 
Have the goodness, sir, to pass attentively over it, and to carry 
forward in the examination a view of the events which have since 
oceurred to establish the correctness of the measures there al- 
luded to. It will satisfy you that a perseverance in those meas- 
ures has given peacs to this country and emancipation to three hun- 
dred of our follow-citizens, and that while it has done something to 
stamp a good impression on the pirates of Barbary, and saved your 
treasury more than a million of dollars, my reward hitherto is 
penury and wounds. I ought not, perhaps, to say this; it carries 
something which savors of reproach. ... Your committee ex- 
pressed an opinion that I had a well-founded claim on the Gov- 
ernment, but the delay {a the decision necessary to a reimburse- 
ment of my expenditure haa greatly distressed me in my 
individual concerns; expenditures of which my country now 
reaps the profit, and of which a vast majority of my countrymen 
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‘gppear to be very sensible. I do not present myself here to ask 


alms, nor to expect gratuities, nor yet to draw on your seasibili- 
ties to awaken a consideration for all tho sacrifices to which I 


yielded in standing to the duties of my station at the court of a 


Piratical despot, and on the const of a savage enemy. You can- 


not make me such indemnity; you cannot, sir, under any shape 


Jan present the claim, award mea remuneration for the sacri- 
‘fice of property incident to the vexatious impositions and pro- 
scriptions which the Dey of Tunis practiced on me in consequence 
of my resistance to his unwarrantable exactions against the United 
States. You cannot bring back to me nine years of active life. 
You cannot restore to me the strength of an arm. But for the 
actual disbursements for the benefit of our common country, 
whether voluntary or extorted, I have a right again to resort to 
your justice, and to bolieve that this justice will be no longer 
delayed.” 


Captain Eaton’s confidence in the final justice of his 
Government was misplaced. They refused to reimburse 
him, and turned him adrift to die of mortification and 
ebagrin. In another form, but where results were the 
same, it recalls an abominable act of injustice committed 
by the Government of France, which put to death the 
Count Lally - Tollendal, a distinguished Irishman, who 
had won for his adopted country those Indian posses- 


sions which have made England, who now holds them, . 
Count Lally, at 


her most implacable rival in the East. 
the supreme moment, and whilst in the hands of his ex- 
ecutioner, said, as the only reproach to the Government 
he had served but too well: ‘‘ Voila done, dit-il en mon- 
trant ses cicatrices et ses cheveux blancs la récompense 
de cinquante ans de service.” The Government of the 
United States had done no less to William Eaton. 

The Legislature of Massachusetts, with commendable 
pride, and be it said to the honor of that commonwealth, 
voted Captain Eaton 10,000 acres of land. This act was 
in striking contrast to the wrongs inflicted by the Gov- 
ernment at Washington. 

General William Walker, of Nicaragua fame, is another 
type of the American soldier, whose achievements abroad, 
whether as Commander-in-chief. of what was known as 
the ‘* Democratic Army of Nicaragua,” or President of 
tbat Republic, has added lustre to the American name. 
Walker bas been called a “filibuster,” but the appella- 
tion is not entirely deserved, as will be shown by an 
impartial review of his acts in Nicaragua. It is a fact 
that he was invited by the Director of the Provisional 
Government of that country to co-operate with that Gov- 
ernment for the liberation of Nicaragua, and later was 
duly elected by the people, by whom he was known as 
the ‘‘ Liberator,” as the President of the Republic. He 
was not, so far as Nicaragua was concerned, a filibustero. 
Revolution and pronunciamientos were a part of the order 
of the day in Nicaragua, and Walker headed one of 
these. His expedition to Lower California was certainly 
utopian, and conceived in a spirit of knight-errantry 
which beafs no relation to the earnest movement in Nica- 
ragua. Walker says of his expedition to Lower California 
that it ‘‘ was the intention of their leader to establish, at 
as early a time as possible, a military colony—not neces- 
sarily hostile to Mexico—on the frontier of Sonora, with 
a view of protecting that State from the Apaches.” It 
was a clear case of knight-errantry, as will be seen by 
what he says in his own justification : ‘‘ The condition of 
the upper part of Sonora was at that time, and still is, a 
disgrace to the civilization of the continent ; and, until a 
elause in the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo was rescinded 
by one in the Gadsden Treaty, the people ‘of the United 
States were more immediately responsible before the 
world for the Apache outrages.”’ In a word, he proposed 
to do in the interest of humanity that which the Govern- 
ment would not or could not do. Whatever may be said 
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of the quixotic attempt, it is lifted certainly from the vul- 
gar level of mere adventure, and is creditable to the 
heart, if not to the head, of the gallant chieftain. 
William Walker was born in Nashville, Tenn., May 
8th, 1824, where he received an academical education. 
He subsequently studied both law and medicine, and 
practiced these professions, but finally drifted into jour- 
nalism. It was whilst in the editor's chair of a journal 
in California, after his return from Sonora, that the offer 
of Castillon was received. The Provisional Director con- 
ferred upon him the authority to engage the services of 
three hundred Americans for military duty in Nicaragua, 
the officers and soldiers to receive a stated monthly stipend 
and a certain number of acres of land at the close of the 
campaign. To this was added, subsequently, a coloniza- 
tion-grant which, constituting his people Nicaraguans, . 
conferred upon them for ever the right to bear arms. 
Walker made this provision a sine qua non to his accept- 
ance, with the apparent object of making himself and 
people undisputed citizens of the new republic. Walker 
presented this contract to the Hon. 8. W. Inge, then 
United States District Attorney, for his judgment, as hoe 


id: also to General Wool, then in San Francisco, and he 


was assured by these gentlemen that he would violate no 
law by accepting its conditions. 

After many difficulties, Walker, accompanied by fifty- 
eight devoted followers, left San Francisco, on the 4th of 
‘May, 1855, in the brig Vesta, for Realejo, where they ar- 
rived on June 16th, 1855. Among the daring Americans 
who accompanied him were Achilles Kewen, formerly 
under Lopez at Cardenas in 1850; Francis P. Ander- 
son, from New York, an ex-soldier of the Mexican War ; 
Captain John Polk, Phineas Wilkins and Noah Parsons, 
students of Washington Academy, Princess Anne, Md., 
these latter being well known to the writer when a mere 
child. Mr. Joseph C. Horton, who joined Walker later 
on, and became a gallant soldier of Company C of the 
Second Rifles, has kindly furnished the writer with many 
valuable and unpublished stories of Walker, and one 
which has a particular interest at this time is that he was 
personally acquainted with Major W. K. Rogers, whom, 
it is charged, was no other than the Kissane about whom 
there have been so many newspaper revelations within a 
short time. It appears that Rogers entered the service 
of the Democratic Army with the rank of major, and was 
assigned by Walker Assistant Commissary - general in 
charge of the haciendas. ‘‘ Colonel Rogers was a gallant 
and courageous officer,” said Mr. Horton, ‘‘and no one 
stood better in the esteem of Walker. Had he been the 
corrupt man he has been painted in the Press, Walker 
would have been quick to find it out. There was not a 
breath of suspicion against Rogers whilst at Nicaragua.” 

It is not the purpose of the writer to follow the dra- 
matic peripéties of the Democratic Army under the lead of 
the American. The battles of Rivas and Virgin Bay, 
whatever may be the verdict as to their foolhardiness, 
attest the metal and élan of the American soldier in the 
maximum degree. That Walker would have succeeded 
in maiataining his Government in Nicaragua but for the 
aid given to the Costa Ricans by Great Britain in their 
war against the American President there is but little 
doubt. It is another evidence of fhe conservatism of the 
American Government, which abandoned the new-born 
government to its fate when it had o just and equitable 
reason for supporting the struggling spirit of native 
democracy, which had called upon the Americans for 
assistance. 

It is not impossible that before the close of the present 
century the latent sentiment that America has a destiny 
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which can only be accomplished when the entire Ameri- 
can Continent is united under one Government will find 
universal expression. Walker, in his last general order, 
published at Rivas, said : ‘‘ From the future, if not from 
the present, we may expect just judgment. That which 
you ignorantly call ‘filibusterism’ is not the offspring 
of hasty passion or ill-regulated desire ; it is the fruit 
of the sure, unerring instincts which act in accordance 
with laws as old as the creation. They are but drivelers 
who speak of establishing fixed relations between the 
pure white American race, as it exists in the United 
States, and the mixed Hispano-Indian race, as it exists 
in Mexico and Central America, without the employment 
of force. Whenever barbarism and civilization, or two 
distinct forms of civilization, meet 
face to face, the result must be 
war. Therefore the struggle be- 
tween the old and the new ele- 
ments in Nicaraguan society was 
not passing or accidental, but na- 
tural and inevitable.” 

The plea is a subtle one, and is 
re-echoed certainly by the greater 
part of the American people, who 
understand by intuition the strug- 
gle which is in the near future. 
There is no need to be in haste, 
when the fruit is ripe it will fall. 
The seed planted by the gallant 
American who fell at Trujillo will 
yet spring up and bear fruit in its 
proper season. 

The American generals, Ward 
and Burgevine, were the precurs- 
ors of General Gordon in China, 
and the former organized and com- 
manded the famous ‘Ever Vic- 
torious Army,” in which General 
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Gordon subsequently has been made to eppear in the 
light of a ‘Divine Figure” by that most bhysteric bio- 
grapher, Mr. Archibald Forbes. An English critic, one 
of Mr. Forbes’s own countrymen, and whose opinion, 
therefore, has this additional value, has said : ‘‘ Writers 
such as Forbes, with a vivid pictorial style, but almost an 
ignorance of Gordon, set themselves to cater for the 
open-mouthed agape public, feeding the demand with 
exactly the hot meats required.” 

Mr. Forbes, in writing the romance of Gordon, has dis- 
torted the truth with reference to Generals Ward and 
Burgevine in order to give more color to the picture of 
Gordon. There is not a doubt that General Gordon’s 
appointment in China to the command of the ‘‘Ever 
Victorious Army” was obtained through the intrigues 
of the English representative, then jealous of the American 
success, and anxious to supplant him by a countryman 
in British Interest. It is just to Gordon to say that he 
was not a party to these intrigues, and whether in this 
case or in the Soudan matter, the latter was content to be 
used as an agent of his Government so long as it coincided 
with and aided his personal advancement and ambition— 
for ambition, after all, was the mobile of Gordon’s appa- 
rent idiosyncrasies. He was mad for power, hated subor- 
dination, and would not practice it himself. Such a man, 
either in China or the Soudan, could not fail to be of ser- 
vice to Great Britain’s interested policy, and he was. In 
his ‘‘ Life of Gordon,” his biographer says: ‘‘A couple 
of Americans, whose names were Ward and Burgevine, 
were engaged to recruit and organize a force for the pur- 
pose of checking the Tae-ping forces. Ward was to have 
the command. He was an adventurer and a seaman, but 
he had useful military instincts ; he was a man of great 
personal bravery, and his character commanded respect. 
He and his followers did a good deal of hard fighting 
with checkered fortunes, between 1860 and 1862. Ward 
had been filling his ranks by disciplining Chinese, and the 
force he commanded fought so well in the operations oi 
the early part of the latter year, in co-operation with the 
allied troops of the Shanghai garrison, that it began to be 
known by the title of the ‘ Ever Victorious Army ’— a title 
that soon was to become so familiar to the world. Later, 
a detachment of the ‘False Foreign Devils ’—as Ward’s 
soldiers were called by the Tae-pings, because, although 
Chinese, he dressed them in European clothes—sustaincd 
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& serious reverse at Singpoo, and Colonel Forrester, its 
commander, was made « prisoner. Ward participated 
with part of his force in the operations conducted by 
Captain Roderick Dew, R. N:, against the Tae-pings in 
the vicinity of Ningpo, in the region south of Hang- 
chow Bay, and was killed by a Chinese ball during 
the escalade of the town of Tseki.’”’ Mr. Forbes quotes 
Dr. Wilson, an Englishman, as saying: ‘‘ Ward had 
gained a strange ascendency over Europeans as well 
as Chinese by his cool and daring courage. Ever fore- 
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Kiang Province —‘Governor Li,’ as he was known in 
England in those days. The quarrel was intensified by a 
variety of circumstances, and in January, 1863, Burgevine 
was dismissed. Li begged Sir Charles Staveley to appoint 
a British officer. Sir Charles recommended Gordon.” 

As has been already asserted, there is no doubt that 
Burgevine’s disgrace was directly due to British intrigue, 
and that Gordon's appointment had already been de- 
cided upon in advance by the Foreign Office. 

Mr. Hayes, who was in China, in speaking of General 


WARD AND HIS CHINESE SOLDIERS, 


most in fight, he was honorably scarred; but his am- 
bition was boundless, and perhaps it was well for the 
Imperial Government of China that he was removed at 
this stage of the rebellion, and that his work was left to 
be completed by one who, though his equal in courage 
and coolness, far surpassed him in all the higher qualities 
of a soldier. Ward’s second in command, Colonel For- 
rester, declined to succeed him in the command of the 


‘Ever Victorious Army,’ and the position fell to Burge- 


vine, 8 more unscrupulous soldier of fortune than had 
been his predecessor. He soon came to loggerheads with 
Li-Hung-Chang, the Imperialist Governor-general of the 


Ward, says : ‘‘ Were General Gordon living and able to 
speak for himself, he would never claim the entire credit 
of that achievement, nor would he, like his biographer 
and eulogists, decry or ignore the yeoman service done 
by an humble American who gave his life for the cause.” 
Mr. Hayes adds, in speaking of Ward and Gordon : ‘‘ One 
made no claim to goodness or philanthropy ; he only 
sought to ‘Choose brave employment with a naked sword 
throughout the world’; the other goes down to history 
as a saint and martyr. Americans ought not to forget 
their own countryman.” 

Frederic T. Ward was born in Salem, Mass., about the 
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year 1840. Ho was a seaman by profession, and wan- | is somewhat obscure. All agree that, whilst proud and 
dered to the Crimea, where he volunteered with the | somewhat overbearing, he was generous to fault. He 
French, but quarreled with his superior officer, and was | could not brook advice, and was extremely sensitive as 
allowed to resign. Returning to the United States, he | to his dignity, and held undoubtedly a higher position 
became a ship-broker in New York. He was in Califor- | in Soochow than the most of foreigners had done before 
nia when he heard of the troubles in China, and sailed | him. 

for Shanghai. There Ward shipped as mate with one Between Li-Futai, the Governor, and Burgevine, there 
‘Gough, an American, who commanded a fleet fitted out | was a fend of long standing —Li, on his part, because he 
hy Taotai Won for operations on the Yangtse, and was | was jealous of the imperious and scornful American, 
thus brought into contact with the rich Chinese mer- | jealous of his skill, and afraid that he might one day re- 
ehants of Shanghai. Whilst thus engaged he became | place the more diplomatic Ward in the esteem of the 
known to a Chinese banker by the name of Takee, upon | Government ; Burgevine, on his side, because he could 
whom Ward made a favorable impression, which resulted | not brook the insolence of the ‘‘damned rice-eating 
in Takee making a contract with Ward that the latter | Chinaman.” Li was anxious to get Burgevine out of 
should be paid the sum of £40,000 if he should succeed in | Shanghai, and ordered him and the ‘‘ Ever Victorious ” to 
taking the town of Sung Kiang, actually in the posses- | the siege of Nankin. The troops had not been paid for 
sion of the Tae-pings. Ward’s attempt was successful. | several months, and Burgevine promptly refused to 
He captured and looted the city, and secured the prize | march until his men were paid. He went to see the 
money. From this moment his reputation was estab- | Takee, but this latter treated him with marked coolness. 
lished. The Shanghai officials authorized him to raise a | Burgevine, unable to control himself, slapped the Takee 
eontingent of foreignors, to whom they guaranteed pay- | and kicked and cuffed him about, and carried the money 
ment. Ward was made commander and Bugevine the | away with which to pay his troops. This act was the 
quartermaster. On July 2ist, 1862, Prince Kung him- | signal of his downfall. The eager Futai, on hearing that 
xelf wrote to Sir Frederic Bruce: ‘‘The native mus-/| the person of a Mandarin had been touched ‘hy tho 
keteer force formed at this place (Shanghai) by the | ‘foreign devil,” immediately complained to General 
foreigner Ward has been named by natives and foreigners | Staveley that the act was punishable with death, and 
the ‘Ever Victorious,’ so well established is its reputa- | that he had dismissed Burgevine from the service. In 
tion for valor and energy. Whenever it fights it gains | compliance with General Staveley'’s advice, Burgevine 
the day.” accepted the dismissal and returned to Shanghai. 

‘On the 21st of February, 1862, a joint force, composed of Burgevine out of the way, Gordon was ordered to come 
336 English, 160 French sailors and 600 from Ward's con- | ont at once to command the ‘Ever Victorious,” and 
tingent, accompanied by their commander, with Admiral : some time after he was duly installed as Burgevine’s 
Hopo in charge, advanced upon the Tae-pings at Kachia- | successor. oer. 
euw. After o sharp engagement the place was stormed, On the 20th of February Burgevine went to Pekin, there 
Ward’s men leading the attack, with Burgevine in com- | to lay his case before Prince Kung and the Ministers. 
mand. The result of the action did more than ever to | Not without success, for he returned with letters from 
eonfirm the enthusiasm in China over the ‘‘ Ever Victori- | the Prince, Sir Frederick Bruce, and Mr. Burlingame, 
eus.” Ward was now officially recognized, and allowed | asking that, in consideration of his great services and his 
to purchase weapons and enlist soldiers. The capture | wounds, he be reinstated in his command. The Gov- 
ef Tsipoo, Kahding, Tsingpu and Nangao followed. It | ernor, however, had no such intention; and, shortly after, 
was at the latter place that Admiral Protet, command- | Burgevine, no longer able to contain his pent-up wrath at 
ing the French contingent, fell whilst gallantly leading | his treatment, resolved to join the Tae-pings. 
his brave sailors. No little ill-feeling had been engendered in the ‘‘ Ever 

‘Captain Roderick Dew, R.N., commanding Her Ma- {| Victorious” over this action, manifestly unjust to Bur- 
jesty’s ship Encounter, wrote to Sir James Hope, dated | gevine, who, however unsympathetic, always stood by 
Ningpo, Febuary 23d, 1862 : ‘‘Itis my painful duty to in- | his men. Some of them sought him out and advised 
form you that General Ward, while directing the assault, | him to hoist his old flag, that his friends might rally 
fell, mortally wounded, at Tseki, yesterday. The Hardy | ground him. On the 15th of July, Dr. Macartney wrote 
brought him down the same evening to Ningpo, and he | to Major Gordon tbat ‘Burgevine was ‘collecting 300 
died the next morning.” Europeans, and that he had adopted a flag.” Hearing 

‘No one,” says Mr. Hayes, ‘in ten thousand of them | which, Burgevine wrote, on the 21st ‘of July, the follow- 
could at all approach him in military genius, in courage, | ing note: 
and in resources, or do anything like what he did; yet 
the Rebels took his life, the Imperialists took his money, 
and Gordon’s biographers took his fame.’’ The Imperial 
Government, however, has not been unmindful of the 
aorvices of the illustrious American, for, when they sub- 
sequently raised Gordon to the rank of Mandarin and 
decorated him with the Orders of ‘‘Ti-Tu” (Peacock- 
feather) and the ‘ Yellow Jacket,” they constituted the 
American soldior a ‘‘Joss,"” or god. They could not 
have done more, even for Confucius. 

What a reflection upon our own Government, which 
must have been informed of the great honor conferred 
upon Ward and the benefits which might accrue there- | about Gordon. The writer learned, from Gordon's own 
from, if considered only in the light of interest ! lips, that he was in constant communication with Burge- 

General Burgevine, if less distinguished than his com- | vine, and that, after his defection to the Tae-pings, on cne 
patriot Ward, was, nevertheless, a man of great courage | occasion Burgevine had “got him (Gordon) in a hole,” 
and ability. The story of his life up to his advent in China ; and that he sent for him (Burgevine), wined and dined 


*“My Dear Gorpon: You may hear a great many rumors 
concerning me, but do not believe any of them. I shall come up 
and havo a long talk with you. Until then, adieu. 

“Yours, BuRGEVINE.” 


That General Gordon held both Ward and Burgevine 
in high esteem the writer has the very best evidence from 
Gordon himself, who frequently referred to them, and 
especially Burgevine, always with much apparent feeling, 
thus showing that he in no way partook of the unjust 
reflections upon the Americans, which one may see 
whenever their mention becomes necessary to a story 
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and gave him a sack-full of gold to let him ont. Where 
was this? I do net remember now, but it is quite likely 
that it was on orabout the time that Burgevine and a 
party of thirty-two followers seized the Governor's 
steamer at Sunkiang, and made it very hot for Gordon | 
for quite a while. 
Boulger, who has written no history of China, is very | 
severe upon Burgevine, and fails to see any good in him. 
He confesses, however, that Burgevine had two or three 
interviews with Gordon ; in fact, this is only too appa- 
rent by his letters. In one of these interviews it seems | 
that Burgevine proposed that he and Gordon should 
| 
i 
| 


join forces, and seizing Soochow, establish an independ- 
ent government of their own. Boulger says that Gordon 
listened to this proposed treachery with scorn. We 
have only M. Boulger’s word for this, whilst those who 
knew Gordon personally know full well that he was 
guided by no such sense of the moral. He had a code 
ef his own, and had it suited him he would not have 
hesitated to adopt Burgevine’s proposition at whatever 
eost of money or blood, neither of which ever weighed a 
feather with Gordon .if they stood in the way of his am- 
bition. It did not suit him to accept, and that ‘‘is all 
there is to it.” 

- Burgevine wrote Gordon, October 3d, 1863 : 


“My Dear Gorpon: Thanks for your kind lettor and expres- 
sions of regard. The step I have taken was after due deliberation, 
and not to avenge any injuries inflicted on.me by the Imperialists. 
I have the same object im view now that I had had for the last 
three years, and I assure you that no selfish considerations have 
induced me into the serious step I have taken. I fully appreciate 
tho difficulties and dangers of my position, but, with a firm reli- 
ance on the Great Controller of all events, I shall endeavor to 
sbipe the means in my power to the desired end. Perhaps you 
mey think me Jesuitical, but you may rely on what I say notwith- 
standing. I am euffering very much from old wounds, and I 
sill avail myself of your kind offer, if needed, with the same 
frankness with which it was offered. I should like to see and 
converse with you very much. While in Shanghai, a short time 
since, if a meeting could have been arranged between us, I would 
have been most happy to have discussed the Chinese question, 
and am not too proud to say I am always open to conviction. I 
am perfectly aware, from nearly five years’ service in this country, 
that both sides are equally rotten. But you must confess that on 
the Tae-ping side there is at least innovation and a disregard for 
many of the frivolous and {idolatrous customs of the Manchus. 
While my eyes are fully open to the defects of the Tae-ping char- 
acter, from @ close observation of three months I find many 
worthy traits never yet displayed by the [mporialists. The reel 
Mandarins «re, without exception, brave and gallant men, and 
eould you see Chang Wang, who is now here, you would imme- 
diately say that such a man deserved to succeed. Between him 
and the Futai, or Prince Kung, or any other Manchu officer, there 
is no comparison. If you would like an interview, I will ghdly 
meet you at any place you may designate, 

“With best regnrds, BuRGEVINE.” 


After the battle of Patachiaou, Burgevine again wrote 
to Gordon, dated October 18th, and said : 


“My Dear Gorpon: The unexpected and horrivle treachery 
of Morton nearly cost my head and that of the other Europeans in 
the place. I was endeavoring to save the wounded men and pro- 
eure them some assistance, but personal fear prevented my on- 
deavors, and we were all jeopardized in consequence. I had 
nearly restored affairs when your letter arrived and upset everything, 
The Chinese lelter accompanying it advised the authorities to cul all 
our heads off, but Ihave tngluence enough to prevent that as yet. The 
messenger, Louis Wilson, ia a perfectly trustworthy man, but if you 
mean to do me any real good, do not appeal to the feelings of 
Chinamen. I have sent all the wounded men to Nanzing, but 
trust that your innate feelings of kindness will secure thom wh- 
ever attendance is necessary. As for mysclf, Iam in no fear of 
the ultimate result; still, if you could return tho horses and arms 
earried off by the treacherous reseals, you would be materially 
assisting me. “Yours, BURBGEVINE.” 
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The defection of the Europeans caused Burgevine and 
those who remained at their posts to be suspected by 
Chang. Gordon’s Chinese letter was a serious embarrass- 
ment for the Americans, and was nearly fatal to them. The 
italics are our own, but Burgevine begs Gordon not to send 
him any more such decapitating letters. Whatever inter- 
pretation may be placed upon Gordon’s letter, it shows 
that his relations with Burgevine were of the most intimate 
and eordial nature, and only a dense ignorance of his 
subject, or what is worse, a disposition to blacken the 
memory of Burgevine, could have inspired Forbes’s asper- 
sions upon the American. In 1865, Burgevine, who had 
been sent out of China by an Imperial order, went to 
Yokohama, whence he again returned to China, and was 
found drowned in the River Chekiang. A few thore were 
who, when they heard of Burgevine’s untimely end, signi- 
ficantly pointed toward Shanghai and muttered, as if 
in dread the very thought might be borne upon the 
winds: ‘‘The Futai’s arm is long and his hatred follows 
it.” All China, in fact, knew that the Futai had no love 
for the American. 

* * * * * 

These are some of the types chosen for a sketch of the 
American soldier abroad. Such as these, in Europe, aro 
accounted heroes, to whom pseans are sung and monu- 
ments constructed, to the end that a spirit of patriotism 
and national pride may be engendered and encouraged. 
In America, alas! the State owes them nothing, and, 
save & favored few, does not deign even the poor tribute 
of a monument upon which might be written : 


* * 


© Aux grands hommes la nation reconnaissante.” 


JOCKO. 
By W. H. Grsson, 


Ir ever, dear everybody, you discover yourself becom- 
ing greatly amused in watching a tame monkey and his 
comical antics, better not keep looking at him. Move 
on to the next cage. Interest yourself in some of the 
other animals. 

Iam plunging, rather abruptly, in medias res, but 
that is from the impulse communicated by my subject. 
It is his style always. And, as I was about to continue, 
if you happen to know of a friend who is going to South 
America on a voyage for his health, and it occurs to you 
what a nice chance it would be now to ask him to bring 
home a monkey for the children—don’t. 

We did. We asked him, and he brought one. And it 
hadn’t been with us a week before we heartily repented 
of our folly, and wished the monkey at the Equator. 

For pure, unmixed mischief, and an untiring and inex- 
haustible invention in it, and persistent, unfaltering de- 
termination to keep at it and contrive it out and never 
give in, I was going to say I’d like to see the monkey 
that would exceed our Jocko. But Iwouldn’t. Nothing 
would induce me. 

We have had him now a year, and we have tried all 
we know to cure him of bad ways and teach him good 
ones. We have scolded and petted, rattaned and patted, 
shut up, tied, chained, caged, to no effect. Box his 
ears, whip him for a diablerie, and immediately he starts 
off, in an airy bound on all fours, to begin that very thing 
again, looking at you, meanwhile, as if to bespeak your 
attention, as who should say, ‘‘ Now, look here! you'll 
see how I can do it over again, worse than before.” 

But he isn’t spiteful ; not in the least vicious or ill. 
natured. He'll scream if he is vexed or any one teases 
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him, like a thousand saws pitched in G alt. You can 
hear him up at the depot or down at the grist-mill, and 
he’ll look like the leading hobgoblin in a nightmare, 
with his rows of shining teeth disclosed, the hair on his 
head erect, and his forehead drawn back {ill it shows 
white arches above his eyes. But that is all. Nay, he 
is affectionate and caressing to those he likes. Let a 
favorite friend approach him, and he lies down, all his 
face melting into the most abject and silly expression of 
satisfaction. If she poke him gently with foot or finger, 
his idiotic joy knows no bounds. If she continues notic- 
ing him and talks to him, he absolutely writhes with 
delight. He exhausts all his resources of absurd panto- 
mime: drops his head, his chin on his breast; digs his 
side industriously ; opens his mouth widely, grinning 
from ear to ear; puts his arm in his mouth—over his 
head—closing his eyes, and breathing audibly a whis- 
pered ‘‘ Ha-h, ha-h,” as it might be the evanishing point 
of human laughter, the link between that and the next 
thing of the sort lower down 
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day came, at last, when Jocko had to be left to himself 
a little. He was tied in the carriage-house by a long 
rope, everything made comfortable, and water and food © 
placed within reach. The place was light and roomy. 
A broad door stood open at the south, letting in the 
warmth and sunshine. Heaps of fragrant hay were in 
| the loft, or, if he preferred it, an old blanket of the 
pony’s lay on the floor, where he might curl himself and 
take a nap. Hens and chickens strayed occasionally 
through. Doves came flapping their wings, to alight on 
the gravel. If all that couldn’t content a monkey, what 
could ? 
But it didn’t suit his idea, not in the least. One of the 
| family, sitting at her window sewing, became aware, after 
a while, that strange sounds had continued and been mul- 
tiplying for some time, from the direction of the stables. 
The boys were not within call. She walked down her- 
self to see what all the noise meant, and soon understood 
perfectly. Jocko’s rope had been tied near the tool-room 
door. He had opened it, had 


the grade ; or—to speak as a 
disciple of Darwin — perhaps 
the rudimentary suggestion, 
from which was to be evolved, 
in the progress of the ages, 
that rounded and sonorous 
utterance which is the ebulli- 
tion of hilarity known to the 
- generations of present time. 

When Jocko first arrived we 
were perilously ignorant and 
unsuspicious of his latent 
powers and possibilities, yet 
to be revealed, for our better 
education in natural history 
and discipline in patience. 
He was gentle; confidingly 
foarless and familiar with us, 
strangers as we were, evidently 
contented and appreciative of 
our attentions, and a very | 
god-looking fellow withal. 

He had been carefully selected | 
—“‘the finest specimen in 
Para,” our friend said —and 
was none of those repulsive- | 
visaged objects one usually 
sees in a collection of mon- 
keys; but young, healthy, 
with a nice face, the brightest eyes, of a sunny hazel, 
and an expression of make-believe meditation, irresistibly 
comic. 

The news of such an importation spread rapidly 
through the village. Flocks of boys came ‘‘to see the 
monkey.” He was duly taken about and exhibited at 
the houses of the neighbors, and even received the com- 
pliment of an invitation to spend a day at ‘‘the hotel” 
for the amusement of the guests. Shouts of laughter 
surrounded him wherever he went. All was serene 
while the novelty lasted, and while Jocko, entirely satis- 
fied to be the centre of attention and attraction, was not 
thrown upon his own resources. He was allowed to be 
in the family circle, with so much liberty as was afforded 
by a rope several feet long attached to a leather strap 
buckled around his body; and no harm was done while 
any one was willing to have an eye perpetually upon 
him ; a twitch at his rope being sufficient to restore him 
to instant order, quite obedient and submissive. 

But this order of things couldn’t last for ever. 


The 
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looked in, had studied the 
situation, and perceived op- 
portunities for occupation. 
And he had proceeded to im- 
prove them with that anima- 
tion and agility which, we 
have had ample occasion to 
learn, is eminently his charac- 
teristic. 

Saws, hammers, planes, 
chisels, augers, et hoc genus 
omne, strewed the floor. 
Chains, rakes and spades lay 
across each other in layers of 
confusion. Boxes of nails 
were upset ; a bucket of paint 
lay on its side, slowly parting 
with its contents; and there 
stood the genius of all this 
pandemonium, in the centre 
of the work- table, holding 
high above his head an earthen 
jug, from which was dripping 
its residue of harness-oil, do- 
ing his best, with repeated 
poundings, to smash it at his 


<a feet. 
The lady stood surveying 
the scene. ‘‘ Why, Jocko!” 


she said, reproachfully. He paused in his occupation, 
looked innocence personified, and then seemed to invite 
her to observe how many times a minute he could grin 
his wildest, and say ‘‘Oo, 00, 00,” in rapid alternation. 
After that he proceeded attentively to examine a spot on 
his side, making brief remarks to himself in a hoarse 
undertone. She paused a while, mournfully, and then 
turned to go, thinking to send some one down to right 
the confusion. But Jocko saw that he was to be left 
alone again, so he recommenced. He leaped frantically 
from table to floor, to window, throwing about every- 
thing that lay in his way, and gained his point. His 
rope was untied, and he trotted after his liberator, peacc- 
ably, to the house. 

After this he was fastened in the granary, where there 
was nothing he could meddle with. An hour or two 
later he appeared, his tail holding aloft behind him the 
remnant of his rope, on his way, serene and unconscious, 
to join again the social circle. 

The rope had been part of a clothes-line—slender and 
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long used. A new stout oue was next procured, and 
this time fastened to the pony’s ring outside the stable- 
door. 

By-and-by direful squawks aroused the silence. We 
rushed to the scene, and beheld one of the hens held 
closely in the embrace of Jocko’s tail, wound fast around 
her neck, and dragged about with him in unmelodious 
protest. 

“Tie him in the granary again, Hugh. See that the 
door is fastened this time, and draw the shutter over the 
window - sash. 

He can’t get il A TAN 
away with the al Mil | Hi 
new rope.” 

This was " ll | 
two P.M. At . 
four Jocko 


appeared in 


our midst, his 
new rope 
trailing be- 
hind him, its 
extremity 
shredded into 
a long tassel, 
and when we 
went out to 
see how he 
had made his 
escape we 
found an ex- 
tem porized 
exit and a 
strew of splin- 
ters at the 
bottom of the 
granary-door. 

It was about 
at this period 
of his career 
that we began 
to question 
whether it 
would not 
have been just 
as well, per- 
haps, never to 
have abstract- 
ed from his 
native Para 
her “ finest 
specimen.” 

“Why not 
let him go 
loose awhile?” 
said one of us. 
“He knows 
the place now, and probably wouldn’t leave it. Perhaps 
with his liberty 1 few hours he might be more contented 
and not get into mischief.” 

We tried the experiment. His strap was unbuckled. 
He was free, ‘‘the world before him where to choose.” 

First he chose the nearest apple-tree, and in a trice 
down came, say, half a peck of green ‘ gilliflowers "—a 
month too soon. 

‘‘Never mind,” we said. ‘‘Let him stay there if he 
likes. He'll get tired of it before long.” 

Jocko, peering down through the leaves, saw his audi- 
ence about to leave him, and lost no time in descending. 
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JOCKO.—‘‘ FIRST HE LANDED ON \THE BUREAU. 
HUGH! OH, DEAR, HE’S GOT THE HAND-MIRROR! TAKE IT away!” 


\ al 


We now waited for what might follow. The next freak 
started him off among a flock of turkeys, sending them 
outcry, Jocko fiying after one, then another, leaping in 
wild bounds, and pursuing till the last and least had 
Meanwhile we had returned to our room up-stairs, and 
sat looking on from the windows. When he came back 
the columns of the veranda, and approached us, run- 
= ie . nee ning along the 
Swi ! 
pd | HAA TARA ' “Shut the 
we ill HN | ih window !” ex- 
us. ‘‘Keep 
him out !” 
to the sill and 
sat gazing in 
ing. There 
was no partic- 
fo this, and 
we took up 
Jocko saw 
himself ignor- 
tinently bit 
out a great 
window-sash. 
“Oh, you 
claimed Gir- 
lie. She open- 
while she 
pushed him 
him sundry 
smart slaps, 
quickly again 
with a victor- 
there; now 
see !”” 
another great 
splinter bitten 
= —— —another. Of 
‘OH, THAT COLOGNE-BOTTLE! CATCH IT, course we 
let him in, and this was all he wanted. He sprang to 
the nearest lap and sat still, perfectly contented. 
‘Harry, do go and get his strap ; he must be tied again, 
somewhere.” 
fasten it in its place again unnoticed. But he under- 
stood, and objected. 
gan a series of gymnastic feats, every one of which sent 
a pang of anxiety through our being, and the animal 


in wild chase over the lawn. They ran in dismay and 
flown screaming beyond the orchard-fence. 
he heard our voices. He spied us. Up he climbed by 
roof. 
Hk as | WA | claimed one of 
He leaped 
at us, grimac- 
ular objection 
our work. 
ed, and incon- 
splinter of the 
wretch !” ex- 
ed the window 
off, and gave 
shutting it 
ious ‘‘ There, 
And we saw 
off — another 
made haste to 
‘Whatever shall we do with him?” we lamented. 
The strap was brought, and we tried cautiously to 
Off he sprang with a bound to the floor, and then be- 
knew they did. 
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First, he landed on the bureau. 

“Oh, that cologne bottle! Catch it, Hugh ! there it 
gees! Oh, dear, he’s got the hand-mirror! Take it 
away! Harry! Harry! can’t you?” ; 

No, Harry couldn't. Jocko leaped with it to the 
washstand, knocking down the e>blet, which fell with a 
crash on the marble ; thence ‘to the bed, and across, with 
a flying leap, to the writing-desk. Here he dropped the 
iuirror, safe, but began examining the pen-rack. My 
heart sank. If he should do anything to my gold pen! 
that precious pen—just soft enough, just hard enough— 
tint I had such a time in selecting from all those boxes. 

“Oh, see! he’s got the cork out of the violet ink ! 
Don’t stir! don’t step! You'll make him start and up- 
set it!” 

Jocko reaches his finger down into the bottle, takes 
it out and smells it; tastes it. He don't like it, and 
trives the bottle a spiteful knock, which tips it over. I 
ran to hold up the lid of the desk, with its unspotted 
green cloth, just in time to avert its ruin. Seeing me 
coming, he had jumped to the floor again—to the bed— 
to the bureau—to the washstand. 

“Oh, boys, catch him!—do. Throw a shawl over him! 
Do something !” 

But the boys were holding their sides shouting with 
laughter. 

Girlie stood helpless, amazed, half frightened. 

Jocko was in a frenzy of delight. We saw, now,.the 
full natare of the creature unfolded, and rioting without 
disguise. He kept flying about the room frantic for mis- 
chief. He threw my work-basket, with a flirt, up into the 
air, its contents descending in a shower promiscuoualy. 
He tore off the table-cover, he gave two or three vigorous 
pushes to the coal-scoop and sent that over. I opened a 
shawl and ran after him. As well run after the spot of 
reflection thrown from a mirror, shifting with every turn ; 
or “the nimble flea”—-you put your hand on it, and it 
isn’t there. So he kept us all watching, fearing, start- 
ing, till at last he yielded, not tired, but simply satisfied, 
and permitted himself to be taken. 

A bright thought had occurred to the boys—of a large 
wire squirrel-cage, empty, in the garret, and they had 
removed its wheel and brought it down in readiness. 
We put the monkey in at the door, snapped it fast, and 
congratulated ourselves. 

The cage was a great relief to us; but we were not will- 
ing that it should be such a confinement to the monkey, 
who did not deserve punishment for being himself, after 
ell, nor for having been the selection of ‘‘the fittest.” 
Finally, after many expedients and failures, we arrived 
at an arrangement very satisfactory to all concerned.- 


Jocko was fastened by a steel chain—several yards in- 


length, slender but strong—to the ring of a large ken- 
nel, on the broad gravel before the kitchen-door. Herc 
he had ample range and plenty of company. The dog 
would roll and tumble with him in friendly frolic. The 
fowls became fearless and familiar, and learned to keep 
out of danger. When they saw him put his head down, 
in the first position for a somersault, and advance back- 
ward, inverted, his face looking out at them from be- 
tween his hind-legs, and his tail extended toward them, 
they knew what it meant, and were wise accordingly. 
Nay, he got many a sharp peck for his impertinence. 

While the mild Autumn days lasted, all went well. 
But with cold weather trouble began again. This native 
of the tropics had to be brought indoors, and to be kept 
in warm quarters. 

Tt were too long to tell how many various constrne- 
tions, by Harry's forgiving patience, were built for him 
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during the Winter, only to bo demolished ; how many 
escapes were made, and flights up the stairs, his chain 
rattling after him, to his mistress’s room ; where any de-' 
liberation in admitting him was promptly repented of by 
hearing o crash, a clatter of mischief perpetrated out- 
side, by way of suggestion to greater haste. 

Once she went to take a long sleigh-ride, and left the 
door of her room unclosed. She returned to it to find 
that, unknown to the servant, Jocko had broken loose, 
and held high carnival there during her absence. The 
carpet was strewn with walnut-shells; a heap of ashes 
had been poked out from the stove; work, and the 
contents of the work-basket, lay tumbled pell-mell to- 
gether, and the author of the confusion was fast asleep- 
in the cushioned rocker. 

Another time she had a bad cold. She had been sit- 
ting comfortably at work on some delicate sewing for 
Girlie’s trousseau, while she occasionally drank from a 
goblet some very nice and thick flaxseed lemonade, of 
which a pitcher-full, also, stood on her work-table. She 
went down to dinner, and she left her door open. 

Before long, the colored woman appeared hastily from 
the kitchen, exclaiming, ‘‘ That limb ! missus, -he’s got’ 
loose, and gone up to your room !” 

It was of no use for anybody in the house to attempt: 
catching him but herself. She flew. She was just toe 
late. Alas! Valenciennes and insertings, puffs and 
ruffles lay in a soak of the mucilaginous beverage. 
Jocko had upset the goblet, and now he stood af the 
side of the pitcher, reaching down into it his long arm’ 
for the slices of lemon, which he ate with complacent 
relish. 

We were glad when Spring came again, and the warm, 
sunny days once more. Jocko went back to his kennel 
and is there still, or was, ten minutes since. He has been 
pretty good all Summer, thanks to his chain ; although, 
even with that, his escapes have been neither tew nor far 
between. He is in the height of one of them at this mo- 
ment; in full view from my window on the lawn, in a 
crazy frolic with Schneider, Hugh’s fat, yellow puppy. 
They race after each other, and roll over and over to- 
gether in an inextricable mix. But that’s all right and 
“don’t count.” If he takes to climbing up here, I shall 
have to interrupt his biography and capture him. 

We always abound in pets here. In June we went 
out one afternoon, Hugh and I, for a long drive on the 
further bank of the Housatonic, miles distant, into wild 
sofitudes. I would sit reading in tho carriage by the 
shady roadside, while Hugh made expeditions into the 
woods with his rifle. After one of these he returned, 
bareheaded, carrying carefully within his arm his cap, 
full, as I thought, of cotton-wool. But, instead, it was 
the white down of a nestling hen-hawk ; which, obedi- 
ently, I had to hold in my lap all the way home—in the 
cap still, however, as that seemed indispensable to keep 
him together—while Hugh drove, bareheaded. 

He ‘‘raised” the hawk, which grew incredibly fast, 
and in a month was a full-sized, magnificent bird. 

At first, before he could fly, he was kept in a deep, 
open basket. One day this was set out into the sun- 
shine on the gravel—it was thought beyond the length of 
Jocko’s chain. But he managed to reach it, and pulled 
it nearer. Then he stood by its side, looking dowa 
gravely into it, at the hawk, apparently considering what 
manner of creature it might be, uttering the frequent 
brief, hoarse, ‘‘ Ahem,” which is his habit in meditation. 

He next proceeded to reach down and feel of it, and hé 
was beginuing to pluck it, when we interfered for its 
protection. 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION. 


After the hawk grew, so as to ily out of the basket and 
flutter.a few steps, he always went to Jocko. He would 
nestle close to him, drop down by his side contentedly, 
and spread his broad wings basking in the warmth. He 
submitted, with only an occasional peck at Jocko’s ring- 
tail, to. be dragged about by the neck in its clasp, and 
even to be lifted thereby to the roof of the kennel, or 
into its interior depths. He would shriek if Jocko 
palled out feathers, though, and then somebody would 
go to the rescue ; but, even for this indignity, the hawk 
seemed to harbor no resentment. Poor Uncas! tragic 
was your fate! brief your career! Better that Hugh had 
left you where he found you, a downy nestling, fallen 
from the aerie in the tall pine! Why didn’t you stay 
civilized and innocent ?, Why did you permit yourself, 
day after day, with piercing, splendid eyes and arching 
neck, to follow the flight of those martens and those 
chimney-swallows, listening to the instinct that whis- 
pered within from your savage origin ? When you flew 
to the top of the great walnut-tree to roost each night, 
why couldn't you: continue to descend to the kitchen- 
door, mornings, for.your breakfast ? Wouldn’t unlim- 
ited raw woodchuck, and such, serve you at home? 
Why must you take to hovering around, above Sandy 
Bend, coveting the neighbors’ poultry ? What made you 
fly over to Mr. Swissle’s, and go for his chicken ? That 
was your undoing. That was why Mr. Swissle shot you, 
and served you right. We told you so. 

Well, Jocko, this has been a long story, and it is the 
last I shall have. the chance to write about yon. The 
Summer is ended. Autumn is here. Already we see the 
sere and yellow leaf. Soon October frosts will come. 
We shall gather round the evening fire and boil chest- 
nuta, but.not for thee! For thee no more the warm 
corner by the stove, and an infinite series of home-made 
wooden cages. Yet grieve not. Other and nobler in- 
closures, lofty and spacious, await thee in Central 
Park. There shalt thou rejoin thy species, and, in fan- 
tastic rivalry, hold thine own as ‘‘the finest specimen 
in Para.” 


FALL OF FAMAGUSTA. 


Arrer the heroic Bragadino had six times hurled back 
his infuriated Moslem assailants, whose trenches and bat- 
teries were of a size never before witnessed, he was at 
length obliged by his starving soldiers and by the pop- 
ulace to surrender. Mustapha, the Turkish commander, 
agreed that the. garrison should retain their arms, that 
those who wished to leave the island should be conveyed 
to Crete in Turkish ships, and that those who wished to 
remain should be unmolested in the exercise of their 
religion and the disposal of their property. 

Trusting to this solemn compact, on August 5th, 1571, 
Bragadino rode out. Mustapha received him with in- 
sults, ordered his nose and ears to be cut off, and three 
hundred of his soldiers to be slaughtered. For days 
the city ran with blood. Bragadino himself was com- 
pelled to work on the new intrenchments, and at length, 
worn out with toil, humiliation, and hunger, he was 
flayed alive, the upper part of his body being completely 
stripped before he expired. His skin, stuffed with hay, 

was tied to the mast of Mustapha’s ship, and carried to 
Gonutantingple: where it was exposed to the view of the 
Christian prisoners, until, twenty-five years later, it was 
purchased by his relatives, and buried with due honor 
in the Church of St. John and St, Paul, at Venice. Four- 
teen months after the fall of Famagusta, the power of 
the Turks received its first serious check at Lepanto. 
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ARCTIC EXPLORATION. 


No one work contains a full account of all the toils and 
sufferings, the thrilling scenes and exciting experiences, 
of Arctic exploration. The books and charts on this 
subject would make a good-sized library. 

As respects the Northeast Passage, they include narra- 
tives of the expeditions of Willoughby and Chancellor 
(English, 1553), Burroughs (English, 1556), Pit and Jack- 
man (English, 1580), William Barentz (Dutch, 1594-96), 
Wood (Dutch, 1676), Behring (Russian, 1741), Shalaroff 
(Russian), who, with his crew, perished of starvation ; 
Wiggans (English, 1784), Billings (Russian, 1787), and 
finally, Professor Adolf Eric Nordenskjold (Swedish, 
who, after two other expeditions (severally in 1875 and 
1876), in 1878-9 succeeded in sailing from the North At- 
lantic eastward, through the Arctic Ocean and Bebring 
Strait, and into the Pacific, thus triumphantly complet- 
ing the discovery of the Northeast Passage. 

The search for the Northwest Passage has engaged 
nearly two hundred and fifty expeditions of varions 
nationalities, It would be useless here to enumerate 
them all. 

The first attempts were made by Sebastian Cabot (Eng: 
lish, 1498) and Martia Frobisher (English, 1576); Captnia 
John Davis, after whom Davis's Strait is named (Eng- 
lish, 1585-88); Henry Hudson, after whom Hudson's Bay 


‘is named (English, 1610); Button (English, 1615), and 


Bylot and Baffin, after the latter of whom Baffin’s Bry 
takes its name (English, 1615-16). Little more in tie 
way of discovery in this direction was realized, althou; k 
occasional attempts were made by Jens Munk, a Danish 
navigator, Fox, James, and others, until 1818, when Ross 
and Parry, under direction and support of the British 
Admiralty, entered upon a series of expeditions exten:- 
ing over more than a decade, by which a large addition 
was made to the knowledge of the geography of this 
region as far as longitude 110° west, in Melville Sound, 
and north to latitude 82°, 45’; and the magnetic pole waa 
discovered. Dease, Simpson, Dr. John Rae, and other 
explorers followed. Then, in 1845, came the memorable 
expedition of Sir John Franklin, whose party perished te 
the last man, but not until they had left records, since 
recovered, of discoveries showing that Sir John, had he 
been spared to return, was prepared to claim the honor 
of discovering the Northwest Passage. But as these re- 
cords were not discovered by McClintock’s expeditioe 
(English) until 1859, and as McClure (English) who went 
out tid Beliving Strait in search of Franklin in 1850, 
returned in 1852, after having brought bis ship to Mel- 
ville Island and his ship’s crew through from Behring 
Strait to Baffin’s Day, the latter always received the 
award for the discovery of this long-sought passage. 

Besides the above, which are only the principal British 
expeditions, there are the American ones, under Dr. De 
Haven, 1850; Dr. Kane, 1853; Dr. Hayes, 1861; and 
Captain Hall, 1861, 1864 and 1870, full of interest, and 
resulting in important geographical and scientific dis- 
coveries ; the Austrian Arctic Expedition of 1872-74, re- 
sulting in the discovery of Franz-Joseph Land; the 
British Expedition, under Captain Nares, 1875-76 ; and 
the Jeannette Expedition of 1879-80, which resulted in 
the melancholy death of Captain De Long and so many 
of his companions by starvation. 

Written and illustrated accounts of nearly all the above 
explorations have been published, and many of them can 
be found in the catalogues of the leading booksellers. 


_The records of toil and suffering contained in these 


works are well worthy of study. 
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MY FIRST CASE, —'‘‘HE’S DONE BROKE OLE SIMON UP, MASSA,’ HE ADDED, AFTER A PAUSE, AS HIS HEAD SWUNG SLOWLY 
AND SOBROWFULLY FROM SIDE TO SIDE; ‘DONE BROKE HIM UP.’” 


MY FIRST CASE. 
A YOUNG DETECTIVE’S STORY. 


By Mrs, W. F, CARRINGTON. 


‘« Yes, Lord,” and Simon, had he been a Catholic, 
would have crossed himself, but being Simon, he used 
that not indifferent substitute, a shake of the head— 
**Yes, Lord, it’s er cuyus time. I say ter Hagar dat 
ar bery day, says I, ‘ Hagar, sum’in’ gwine ter happen,’ 
en do dat she ’spress herse’f es makin’ light uv it, I kind 
er never felt easy in my mine. "T'’us dat same ebenin’, 
when de win’ wus er cuttin’ so soft en ’ceitful like, just 
er moanin’ now en den, like es if ’t ’us in mis’ry. Some- 
how like, I tell ye, I done felt all dat week like things 
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wus gwine wrong. Look like eb’ry day sence Mars 
Frank lef’ here I couldn’ git settled in my mine. ’Peared 
like he done took de luck wid him. En fo’ de Lord he 
did,” Simon concluded, pausing, and shaking his head 
sadly, as his hands dropped hopelessly between his 
tremulous knees. ‘‘"I ’us a bad day,” he presently re- 
sumed, ‘‘ when ole massa let dat ole heah’s tail leave dis 
pl’ntation.” 

‘*What about the hare’s tail ?” I asked, inquiringly. 

‘Luck, massa, luck,” old Simon replied, quickly. ‘It’s 
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be’n in our fambly eber sence ole massa’s father was a 
little chap. Old Uncle Isr’el he cotch de heah, en 
blessed de tail fur luck, en giv’ it ter de ole gin’l, en it 
done hung in de same spot whar he put it, ober de big 
room chimn’y, eber sence, 'tel when Mars Frank wus 
here lahst time, he ‘lowed ter his gran’father he wanted 


it, en de ole man gim it ter ‘im, cause he “owed he done’ 


had his day, en hard luck couldn’ hat him ; but I seen 
’em fotch ar kine uv er sigh when he tole me ter take it 
down, en when he seed de ole place emnty, whar it done 
hung so long, de tears come in his eyes. ’Peared like it 
kine er put ’im in mine uv all de res’ what ’ad gone, 
missis en de chillun. I tried ter ’suade ’im ’gin lettin’ 
it go. ‘No,’ z’e, ‘Simon,’ z’e. ‘It kyan’t he’p me now. 
Missis is gone. I’ll soon be gwine, too. Let Freddy try 
his turn now. He’ll bring it back, maybe, arter while.’ 
I ricullect pertickuler uv his sayin’ that, en his po’ ole 
face wus tryin’ ter smile, ’do his heart wus er cryin’, But 
it seem ter me frum dat day, better’n two munts ago, 
things is be’n er droppin’; en that night, be’n three 
_ weeks now yistidy, lahst time I seed ole massa wid de 
bref in 'im, I wus pahsin’ ter Inkle’s kennel, he wus 
settin’ in dat berry winder — pointing to the handsome 
gray stone mansion —‘‘ er lookin’ so cahlm in de moon- 
light, like he dun be’n ahskin’ de Lord ter cumpose his 
mine down ter ‘is sorrows, en ’ad got 'is prear. When I 
seen ’im agin he wus layin’ white en cold, de blood in a 
puddle on de flo’, en him never gwine ter call Simon any 
more.” 

**Was there nothing to show how or by whom he was 
murdered ?” I asked, as the old man paused. 

He shook his head slowly. 

‘‘ That’s es folks take it, massa,” he said, sadly. 

‘‘How do you take it, Simon ?” I asked. 

The old man raised his head slowly from the drooping 
position it had assumed, and looked at me steadily a 
moment, and then said, slowly: 

““T take it, massa, ’at them what sets up fur larnin’ 
kyan’t allers read right.” 

‘*So you can read a little yourself, Simon ?” I said, as I 
drew together a rent in my gamebag. 

‘* Well, massa, et’s nigh on sebenty year ’at Simon's 
be'n puttin’ things terguther, en ef he ain’t l'arnt no 
figgerin’ like dey larns um at de schoolhouse dese days, 
Simon ain’t libed his time out ’dout seein’ what de Lord 
puts befo’ him.” 

I thought an appreciative nod the best answer, and he 
continued : 

‘*Marster Frank’ us allers er sorry creeter fur lookin’ 
round ’im. No use fur nozin’ out, but he’s be'n er good 
chile ter ole massa, ’do—be’n er speckful, cumfertin’ 
chile. When Mars Robert was grievin’ uv him, en 
bringin’ him ter ruin, Mars Fred he allers de one ter 
hope ter kiver his ways wid soft, kive er sorrerful 
speekin’, en fo’ de Lord what kine er tale are dey 
uaratin’ "bout him ? all cause uv er few hot words wid 
ole massa, what he had when his blood wus hot wid 
luvin’ sum ’un ’at massa didn’ ’prove uv, en ’do he 
mought er ‘lowed he’d make er beggar uv ’im, like Mars 
Robert says, Simon knows he neber meant it, en most 
pertickuler not sence Mars Tred dun lef’ off gwine ter 
Squire Finch’s, en took up wid makin’ money ’stead uv 
spendin’ it. No, sir; Mars Fred never had no mine ter 
hurt a hyar uv no person’s head, not fur no price, en ef 
le zerer comes back ter ’splain ’bout him not bein’ here, 
en git his glove under de winder, Simon ‘ll allers know 
dat he’s cl’ar uv dat sin. De Lord hab jestice out er de 
wicked soul what dun it,” he concluded, his voice gone 
{rom cmotion, and his whole frame quivering with 
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exhaustion. ‘‘ He’s done broke ole Simon up, massa,” he 
added, after a pause, as his head swung slowly and sor- 
rowfully from side to side ; ‘‘done broke him up.” 

{ had hitherto taken only the interest of a common 
humanity in the details of this murder. The section in 
which my Autumn holiday had happened to fall was all 
unknown to me, and the multitude of horrors which one 
reads from day to day in the columns of any moderately 
successful newspaper have gradually worn away, not our 
hatred of crime, but the edge of our emotional nature as 
related thereto. When trunk tragedies are common, 
why should one lose a day’s shooting to learn the 
particulars of a perfectly well regulated and genteelly 
conducted murder ? 

As old Simon’s sorrowful face, his tone of deep, heart- 
felt grief, and air of utter dejection and hopelessness 
made themselves gradually present to my inner con- 
sciousness, a strong desire came over me to salve his 
poor broken heart. I could not restore the dead, but I 
might find, by investigation, some clew which would 
show where vengeance should justly fall, and if it might 
be possible really to prove that the suspicion attaching 
to Mr. Fred Therndon was unfounded, it would be an 
unspeakable comfort toethe old man. Public opinion 
was certainly setting in a whispered current in that di- 
rection, though none could tell whence it had started, 
or on what it had fed. A glove, identified as Fred Thern- 
don’s, had been found under Squire Therndon’s window 
the morning aftor the murder, and clutched in the 
dead man’s hand were a few strands of reddish-brown 
hair. 

Tears had gathered in Simon's weak, old eyes, and 
were dropping slowly upon his cheeks. He drew his 
sleeve across @hem once or twice as he sat looking on the 
ground, and occasionally shook his head, in slow ac- 
companiment to his lonely sorrow. 

‘‘Simon kyan’t do nuthin’, massa,”’ he said, sadly ; 
“but de Lord ‘ll know whar to let His jedgment fall, 
ef de white folks don’t. He ’W know whar dem spots 
come from what'll stain dat wicked soul when de gre’t 
day comes, en ole marster lay his han’ round his blessed 
throat what neber open but ter speek what ’us good en 
true. He kin pint him out, bless de Lord ! en mine, I tell 
ye, Simon ’ll say, ‘ Yes, marster, Simon knowed it; dun 
felt it, marster, right hyer.” 

The old man laid his hand on his breast as he spoke, 
and seemed for a moment almost carried away by his 
emotions. 

“The house is closed ?” I said, interrogatively. ‘‘ The 
room where the murder occurred is not open to visitors ?” 
I suggested, as the old man looked up. 

“‘Mr. Robert is from home,” ho said ; ‘‘ but he giv’ 
orders anybody what wanted ter look in wus welcome. 
Will ye like ter walk in, sir?” 

I expressed my desire to share the general permission, 
and followed the faithful old servitor across the broad 
grecnsward which separated his humble ‘cabin ” from 
the dwelling-house. We entered the large, syuare room 
which had been the squire’s. Everywhere were the signs 
of a past age, as represented by the surroundings of a not 
self-indulgent, but refined and intelligent, gentleman. 
Well -filled bookshelves, trophies of the chase, hunting 
apparatus of rather ancient date, with here and there 
portraits, which I took to be those of Therndon ances- 
tors, surrounding the walls. In the bright bay window 
a pair of mocking-birds were singing love-songs, and 
across the polished floor a dark red stain wound likes 
heavy cord. By the large armchair was a larger, deeper 
stain, where the squire’s lifeblood had slowly pulsed 
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itself to rest and endless quiet. There was really no- 
thing to see, but the coroner had advised that everything 
remain undisturbed till Mr. Fred should come, Simon 
said, “‘which he wus in some uv dem fur-off places, as 
nobody knowed when he'd git here.” 

“The hyar what was in the squire’s hand? Yes, sir ; 
in the top uv that old snuffbox, wid de glass face,” 

I look at them, but they eould tell only a short story ; 
a few soft strands of reddish auburn hair, though Mr. 
Robert Therndon had been anxious to make them a 
groundwork for building inquiry on, and would have 
left no effort untried for finding his grandfather’s mur- 
derer, had not Mr. Fred Therndon, the other grandson 
and heir, when at last he bad been heard from—two 
weeks after the murder—telegraphed and written too, 
Mr. Robert said, that killing another man couldn't bring 
his dear grandfather back, and he was opposed to having 
more to do with detectives than he could help; pro- 
nouncing them a set of knaves, in league with half the 
rogues and murderers in the country. So the matter 
was to be dropped, and the homestead was to pass, with 
all the rest of Squire Therndon’s vast possessions, to Mr. 
Robert Therndon, except’ twenty thousand dollars in 
bonds, which was to be Mr. Fred’s portion. ‘ 

‘It kyan’t be ’at massa was in his right mine when he 
rit dat will,” old Simon said, slowly, when he was show- 
ing me the secret drawer of the desk, which, since the 
removal of the papers, was empty, and stvod spruiig. 
«¢ None uv us ’ud ever said ’at Mars Fred wouldn’t git de 
biggest sher ub ole massa’s b'longin’s ; him what neber 
gin ’er back ahnswer, en dat massa lubed same es ole 
miss, mighty nigh; dey’s no ’countin’ how he could er 
turned agin dat chile fur good ; en ef massa writ dal, 
mine, I tell-ye, he done ’pent uv it long ago, en writ 
another somewhar.” 

The old man shook his head and sighed, as was his 
habit at the conclusion of a sentence. 

“*Qle massa loved de sunshine,” he began again, see- 
ing me pull my hat-brim to shade my eyes from the glar- 
ing rays, as they poured through the window. ‘‘ Dat 
corner what gits de mos’n pertickuler sun, he allers kep’ 
de kyver on.” 

On the side of the desk next the window the long Per- 
sian silk scarf hung almost to the floor. Islipped my 
hand beneath its folds to examine the exquisite texture 
more closely, and in so doing inadvertently reversed a 
portion of the cover, so that the lining was visible. The 
mark of bloody fingers on the smooth white facing gave 
a sudden thrill and shock to my nervous syetem. I 
started at sight of those five bright-red spots. Not light 
toucbes—the hold had been strong and close. Perhaps 
a band had grasped the desk for purchase when the 
other was used to prize open the secret drawer, after the 
murder had been done. 

It was the work of but a second to cut with my pocket- 
knife the bit of stained lining from its place, and drop 
the scarf again into its former position. A footstep 
sounded on the gravel outside as we were leaving the 
room, and in the hall-doorway I came face to face with 
Mr. Robert Therndon. He paused and said, affably, as I 
acknowledged his bow: 

“‘Ig not this Mr. Brow’, from the Tribble House ?” 

I bowed in assent. 

«“‘T am told you are in the ‘H’ detective service,” he 
went on; ‘but for my cousin's earnest remonstrance I 
should have had your whole force working on this sad 
case, sir. I can scarcely bear it that his death go un- 
avenged.” He paused a moment. ‘‘I would like to talk 
with you, sit. Will you walk in?” 


I turned and followed him into the large library, 
where he at once ordered luucheon should be served. 
Mr. Robert Therndon was a man calculated to give a 
most pleasant impression. Slim and shapely, he was in 
his movements the most graceful man I ever saw. A 
broad, white brow, with bis light hair lying not in waves, 
but suggestively of them. His straight, Grecian nose 
had an exquisitely arched nostril, and his eyes, which 
were too light, were covered by long lashes ; they were 
strange, restless eyes, which ‘vere rarely on you unless 
your own eyes were elsewhere. I wondered, as we sat at 
luncheon, how they would appear in a photograph. I had 
an uncomfortable feeling when they were on me. There 
was not the sensation of being read over, but of being 
taken in snatches. 

Luncheon was over. Mr. Therndon had given me a 
cigar, and was taking one himself from his pocket-case, 
as he said: ; 

“As I told you, Mr. Brown, my cousin decides that we 
are not'to work up this case,” indicating with his thumb 
the room across the hall, which had been the squire’s. 
‘Of course, you will understand how anxious | feel to 
know if anything can be discovered, and you detectives 
have eyes all over your heads,” he said, his thin lips 
parting to show a set of exquisitely white teeth beneath 
his blonde mustache. ‘since your visit was not profes- 
‘sional, I need not hesitate to ask what you saw, or if you 
saw anything but what is on the surface in my pvor 
grandfather’s room this morning ?” 

‘Nothing, sir, but what would meet the most casual 
eye,” I replied. ‘‘There is little to be read from such 
pages as a blood-stain and an orderly desk. The mur- 
derer was evidently acquainted with your grandfather's 
methods, and knew how to find what he wanted without 
disturbing what he did not. A fiend incarnate could 
scarcely, after such a deed, have been deliberate enough 
to solve the mysteries of spring locks, and then re- 
arrange all the papers so completely.” __ 

The soft, gray smoke was floating across Mr. Thern- 
don’s handsome face. 

“All the papers were not there,” he said, hesitating 
slightly as if uncertain whether to give me this confidence 
or not. ‘There were five one thousand dollar bunds gone, 
which should have been in my poor grandfather's de-k. I 
saw them there not a week before his death,” he added, 
speaking in a deep, suppressed tone, and fixing my eyes 
with his own. 

** This, then, gives you a strong point,” I said. ‘When 
they are used you——” 

He stopped my further words by laying his hand upon 
my arm. He rose from his chair, crossed to the door, 
as if uncertain of his purpose, then resumed his seat as 
he said: 

“You are young, sir, but I fecl strangely inclined to 
trust you with what I have not known until twenty-four 
hours ago. It overwhelmed me.” He paused, overcomo 
for the moment by emotion, and rested his brow in the 
palm of his long, shapely hand, as his elbow leaned upon 
the table. ‘‘Ican give but one solution,” he began again. 
‘Perhaps you, with your detective skill, can help me to 
another theory. God grant you may!’ He paused a 
moment. ‘‘ Jy cousin, sir, has the bends?! When our 
trouble first came I wrote and telegraphed in vain. Ho 
could not be found. Recently I have had a couple of 
letters urging that I do nothing in the way of investi- 
gating, since he believed there was no clew that would 
lead to anything. It would be a great trial to see our 
dear grandfather’s pitiful story in every paper, and we 

+ could not restore life by taking one. I will rend you an 
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extract from a letter received yesterday,” he added, tak- 
ing an envelope from his pocket and reading as follows : 


“Let it be twenty, or ten, or nothing. As he wished it, so do I. 
When I was last at home, he gave me five one thousand dollar 
bonds. 80, you see, lam not a beggar, and have enough.” 


‘“Were the bonds in your grandfather’s desk, of your 
own personal knowledge, within a week of the squire’s 
murder ?” 

“They were.” 

“ After your cousin’s visit they were in the desk ?” 


‘T have reason to know, or to believe—” he corrected, 
and then hesitated. ‘‘Come with me to my room a 
moment.”’ 

We crossed the long hall obliquely, and entered the 
room in the rear of the squire’s room, a pretty, airy 
chamber, more like a lady’s than a bachelor’s. 

‘‘This, sir,” he said, as he drew a folded sheet of 
paper from a writing-desk, ‘‘is my grandfather’s hand- 
writing. Do me the kindness to examine it carefully.” 

He fitted a key into a small ebony box on the table, 
and unlocking it, handéd me therefrom two small bits of 
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He bowed his head in answer to my question. 

‘*Were you prepared to believe the amount a sufficient 
inducement to this deed ?” I asked. 

‘Help me to some other solution.” He paused a 
moment, then added : ‘‘Since I have gone so far, I will 
say frankly that I believe my grandfather intended leay- 
ing him nothing. You may or may not have heard that 
my cousin had irreconcilably offended our grandfather, 
who had openly expressed an intention of leaving him 
penniless.” 

‘‘Did he ever make any writing to that effect ?” 

“His lawyer thinks a will,” he said, slowly. 

“Then the one which was found——” I began. 


paper, one torn in two and pasted together, the other 
charred at the end and much soiled. 

The first was covered with separate letters, perfectly 
imitating Squire Therndon’s hand. The other had com- 
binations of two and three and four letters. In one 
place the squire’s initials were plainly written. The imi- 
tation was excellent. No casual observer would have 
said otherwise than that Squire Therndon had written 
the letters and words. 

‘‘ These,” the young man said, ‘‘I found in my cousin's 
room after his last visit. He has a wonderful talent in 
that direction, and has frequently boasted that he could 
make his living as a forger.” . 
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**T cannot understand,” said I, ‘‘if he forged the will, | joined me, bringing the will with him, and saying, as he 
why he should have shown himself so little favor. | laid it before me: ‘Consider yourself professionally 
Twenty thousand is a small consideration in a property | engaged, Mr. Brown, and with professional secrecy en- 
like Squire Therndon’s.” : joined ; but, remember, your work must not be shared.” 


Mr. Therndon was silent a few mo- 
ments, and then said : 

‘*T have thought of that. Might it 
not have been he feared more would 
excite suspicion ?” 

**Scarcely ; and if, as I hear, the 
breach between the grandfather and 
this hitherto favorite grandson was 
already healed, the whole thing is 
atterly incomprehensible.” 

» ‘*Who says that it was ?” the young 
man asked; turning quickly the flash 
of chis strange eyes upon me. “It 
never had been, and never would have 
been,..as the whole neighborhood 
knows,” he said, strongly. Then 
added, with a slight lifting and curve 
of the upper lip: ‘‘ This is one of old 
Simon's’ garrulous tales. No, no, sir,” 
he went on, ‘‘that was something we 

ceased to hope for, knowing our 
relative; though we often talked of it, 
and, I.always assured him it should 
make.no real difference in his share 
of property ; but now”— he paused— 

‘if our suspicions are true, things a8 Se, _ SS 
are’.changed ; but I must do Fred a <r 
justice, sir” looking me for a second 
inthe eye, and then shifting his 
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and, when you no longer doubt, I 

shall :tell him only what I know, and drop the case. | I felt flattered by Mr. Therndon’s willingness to trust 

Put these in your pocket and examine them at your | so momentous a matter to so young a man as myself. 

leisure,” he said, handing me the bits of paper. He had, however, been led by impulse, and there was 
returned to the library, where Mr. Therndon soon | really little todo. The case, if such it might be called. 
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had worked itself up. I had only to scan the evidence 
and give a judgment. 

After the contents of the squire’s will had become 
known in the neighborhood, the general verdict had been 
that the will was written some time before, when there 
was anger in the old man’s heart. It was evident to me 
now that there had been no reconciliation, and the young 
man, possibly brought to severe straits, had gradually 
determined, perhaps during his stay here last, to take 
the contents of the desk, which were at that time con- 
siderable, and to introduce a will which would at least 
insure him from absolute want. He had not intended to 
kill the old man, but had been interrupted in his work ; 
discovered, angry words had passed, and murder was 
the result. 

T gave to the bits of paper a careful, critical examina- 
tion with my magnifying-glass, and then compared them 
line by line, letter by letter, with a piece of Squire Thern- 
don’s writing which Mr. Robert had given me. The 
imitation was perfect, and there could be no doubt that 
they were written in intentional imitation of the squire’s 
handwriting. 

I then drew to me the letter which had been left lying 
open on the table—which had been received from Fred 
Therndon the day before—and put my glass upon it. The 
hand was round and flowing, but the weight in the lines 
was surprisingly like the forgery. Here and there, too, 
the turn of a letter was exact with those on the bits of 
paper. A certain trick of lifting the pen before his h’s, 
which appeared nowhere in the handwriting of the old 
man, was invariable in that of the young one, as well as 
in the words on the bits of paper. I had no room to 
doubt that this for -ery was Fred Therndon’s. A sentence 
or two from the letter worked itself into my brain, as I 
ran my glass a.ony the lines: 

“This is not a time when we are both overwhelmed with 
grief, to speak of heirs and heirship. 1f I have expected to 
be first, it has only been because I believed dear ‘grandy’ had 


a soft spot, wkich no one else could touch, for his ‘ baby,’ as he 
loved to call me.” 


It seemed strange, indeed, to read such words, from a 
murderer’s pen. Yet the evidence of his guilt was strong. 
On bad terms with his grandfather; a wild, reckless 
disposition ; mysteriously absent from home at the time 
of his grandfather’s death ; possessed of bonds known 
to have been in the desk a few days before Squire Thern- 
don’s murder ; had forged his grandfather’s name ; and 
the few hairs in the dead man’s hand exactly corre- 
sponded in color with Fred Therndon's own. 

As I started to leave the library, that I might fetch the 
little box containing these strands of hair for examination, 
I encountered Mr. Robert Therndon in the doorway. 

“Excuse me, I left my letter this morning—” A shade 
of annoyance crossed his face when he saw that I had 
been using it. ‘‘ These effusive expressions show my 
cousin in a bad light,” he said, npologetically. ‘I will 
furnish you with specimens of his handwriting ;” and un- 
locking a drawer, he laid several letters on the desk near 
me, and left the room. 

For the next few days I spent much time examining 
and comparing these different bits of writing. I was not 
an expert, and was young enough to feel very much 
flattered by Mr. Therndon’s sudden confidence, and not 
as much impressed by a sense of the responsibility he 
was throwing upon me as an older men would have 
been. 

The will I studied carefully, and with results which 
confounded me beyond measure. I took it line after 
line, word after word, stroke after stroke, repeating the 
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operation accompanied by my .bits of paper, finding 


upon each the corresponding letter in the other, and 
critically comparing them. t 

On placing the note which I had in Squire Therndon's 
handwriting side by side with the will, I was surprised to 
find the differences which I had traced between this note 
and the forged bits of paper totally wanting between this 
note and the will. The letter was in many respects a 
more complete imitation. The lines of the will were 
slightly waving, and I was tempted to believe it genuine, 
and to attribute the uncertain lines to the tremor of age ; 
but my microscope showed the lines from the older pen 
broader and less methodical. The peculiarity of making 
both letters short when ss occurred, and of lifting the pen 
to cross final /’s, neither of which points could be found 
in any of the squire’s writings —although I looked 
through numberless letters—showed beyond doubt that 
he had not written the will. . . 

‘ Repeatedly I compared the will with Fred Therndon’s 
letters, and with the bits on which he had undoubtedly 
imitated his grandfather's hand. In no instance could I 
find that double s was written otherwise than with one 
long letter, and only once, in many letters, could I find 
the pen lifted to cross a finalé Iwas completely ata . 
loss for a theory, when compelled at last to believe that 
Fred Therndon had not written that will. The will was 
a forgery, but whose ? And had it anything to do with 
the murder? I felt out of humor with this upsetting of 
what should have been a plain case, and as I sat, on the 
morning of the third day, examining for the hundredth 
time lines, angles, shades and distances, I had about de- 
cided to call Mr. Therndon and give up forming any 
opinion, when a mere accident turned me toa fresh scent, 
and nerved me to renewed effort. 

My magnifying-glass was in my hand, and I ran it idly 
along the layers of paper which filled the library-table, 
now changing @ monogram to a colossal gilded archway, 
and now developing from a tiny cramb myriads of busy, 
rushing animal life. A sheet of impression-paper fell 
from a file of magazines as they were pushed out of my 
way, and I placed my glass upon a thumb-stain which 
marked the surface. It was wonderful to note the fine 
waving lines, all circling, not smoothly, but by a certain 
unvarying rule, ever wider and wider. ‘‘If I could only 
have such a print of Mr. Fred Therndon’s thumb,” I 
raid, mentally, as I drew out of my little pocket-case thé 
small scrap of stained silk which I had cut from the 
cover. If I had! 

I placed the microscope upon the thumb-stain, and I 
felt the blood bound in my veins. I could hear it puls- 
ing in my throat, and on my forehead great drops of 
sweat were starting. Close examination only confirmed 
my first hasty glance. The. likeness was perfect. I 
moistened my own finger with ink and touched it to 
the paper. The impression was quite different. My 
face could not have been more unlike another's than this 
thumb-mark from mine. I could not tell: whither this 
would lead me, but the man who had handled this paper 
had stained the silk lining with Squire Therndon’s 
blood. 

I could not remember whether I had ever seen this 
paper before ; it might have lain there from the first, un- 
noticed, most probably. Another strong proof that the 
man who had murdered the squire, had used the library 
familiarly. 

My sense of smell had always been unnaturally keen, 
and, applying this test, I found the paper pervaded by a 
delicate odor of heliotrope—there was no other sheet simi- 
larly scented. This could not have luin long without 
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imparting some slight odor to its companion, yet there 
‘was no solution possible to its having been recently put 
there, unless—— I held the paper between myself and 
the sunlight. A few faint marks were discernible at the 
bottom of the sheet. With some effort I was able to 
decipher the date—a day old! My heart bounded with 
hope. Mr. Therndon had handled the paper only yester- 
day, and could tell me whence it had come. The door 
opened, as I was about rising from my seat, and that 
gentleman entered. 

“This is a very fine quality,” I said, raising the sheet 
of paper to attract his attention. ‘‘Can you——” 

“A new supply which came yesterday,’’ he replied, 
quickly, as if wishing to dismiss the subject. ‘‘ Have you 
found no reason to be satisfied about our case yet, Mr. 
Brown ?” he went on, speaking pleasantly, but earnestly. 
**You can understand how anxiously I wait, since my 
cousin——” 

‘*You shall have my decision to-morrow,” I inter- 
rupted him, feeling suddenly repulsed by him, and 
anxious now, for new reasons, to be alone. As I bowed 
his dismissal and turned again to the table, he left the 
room, and a few moments after I heard the sound of his 
horse’s hoofs, as he rode in the direction of the village. 
I had at least a couple of hours ahead of me, and I de- 
termined to satisfy myself if there was proof within 
reach on a’ point which I had suddenly become unvill- 
ing to share with my employer. 

In an old drawer of Squire Therndon’s desk I had 
seen large files of letters, on many of which I had recog- 
nized Fred Therndon’s handwriting. I might find some- 
where what I sought, and I accordingly set to work with 
a will. Sheet after sheet, package after package, was 
unfolded, only to be replaced without revealing what I 
sought, At last, a letter written by Fred when a lad of 
fifteen mado me draw a long, expectant breath. There was 
a faint impression on the last page, but greatly blurred. 
In one or two faint traces the print of the fine lines had 
remained. The impression was scarcely deserving the 
name, but it satisfied me—Fred Therndon’s hand had not 
shed his grandfather's blood ! 

As I was crossing the hall, old Simon entered. He 
gave no nod of recognition as usual, but I, anxious for a 
few words with him, followed him to the dining-room. 

‘Is ye done foun’ what dey say ye is, sir ?” he asked, 
turning shortly upon me. 

I looked inquiringly. 

“‘T say, sir, is ye done foun’ what dey say ?— how dat 
Mars Fred dun kill old marster ?” he said, glaring at me 
almost savagely. ‘‘Simon tell ye, sir, how it’s er lie, ef 
ye does say 80,” he added, his voice trembling with in- 
dignation and anger, ‘en ole Simon ’ll say so till de 
Jedgmint Day; en fur all ye white face, ole Simon ’d be 
de lahst ’un ter be in yer shoes when de debil gits his 
own.” The old man paused for want of breath. 

*“‘T have said no such thing, Simon,” I answered, 
quietly. ‘‘Who told you so ?” . 

“Mr. Robert "lowed it, speekin’ ter Mr. Fred’s sweet- 
heart what he’s gwine ter marry, now dat he’s got all 
marster’s money, en my John what tends over dar heerd 
him sayin’ uv it; en he ‘lowed pertickuler how it wusn’t 
never ter be spoke about, only dat he wanted ter jestify 
hisse’f "bout keepin’ uv the money. Hit ain’t goin’ ter 
bodder Mars Fred ’bout dat. Ef marster said it, dat’s all 
right ; but, mine I tell ye, mun, ye better say ye prears 
*fo’ ye let him know as ye’er sayin’ he’d hu’t a hyar ub 
ole marster’s heud. Lord knows de Angel Gabr’el hisse’f 
couldn’ say no sech thing en live, es dey say ye’s be’n er 
findin’ out.” 
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‘*T haven’t said what you have heard, Simon,” I said, 
very positively. 

“‘Yes, Lord !” and Simon turned, with an expression 
on his face hard to describe. 

‘*No,” I repeated, ‘‘I haven't said so, and do not be- 
lieve it, if Mr. Robert did tell Master Fred’s sweetheart 
so. Is this the young lady your old master disliked ?” I 
asked. 

“Yes, sir, dat ’us all Mars Robert’s doin’s. Mars Fred 
‘us allers kind er headstrong ef ye takes him de wrong 
way, en Mars Robert wucked ole marster up ter ’posin’ 
uv ’im, cause Mars Robert wanted ’er hisse’f. Thank de 
Lord he’s got ’er. ’Er’ooman ain’t much, sir, what kin 
take ter one man ’gin she lets go ernother.” 

It was not easy fer me to decide what course to pursue. 
The plan for throwing suspicion on Mr. Fred Therndon 
had been well laid. Much had been counted on his 
peculiar disposition, which had been accurately gauged. 
An accident alone had put the key into my hand. 

T returned to the library and went again over the testi- 
mony before me, with the same result. The scraps 
which had been found in Mr. Fred Therndon’s room 
were undoubted imitations of his grandfather's hand, 
but might have been written months or years ago, in jest 
or earnest, who could tell ? 

The will was a skillfal imitation, also, of the squire’s 
writing, but displayed none of the peculiarities of Fred 
Therndon’s. I drew a note from my pocket which I had 
that morning received, a note with a pretty monogram at 
the top—R.F. T.—gracefully bound together. I did not 
need my glass now. By the new light I had gained 
there was uo need for searching. I knewI should find 
here the double s and final ¢ identical with those in the 
will. 

I had been employed not to clear, but to discover, Mr. 
Fred Therndon’s guilt, yet I shrank from bringing the 
charge home where it belonged. I shrank from meeting 
those restless, shifting eyes. 

However, after much hesitancy and doubt, I penned 
the following note: 


_ “Mr, Ropert THERNDON, 81g: I have gradually arrived at an 
opinion regarding the will and death of your relative, which is 
founded upon facts Iam prepared to prove, and which I here 
state briefly: 

“1st. The hair found in the dead man’s hand shows. by the 
presence of a foreign substance upon its roots, that it is fase hair, 
and not, therefore, a witness regarding that of the murderer, but 
only of what he wished to represent. 

“9d. An accurate impression of the murderer's thumb left 
upon the silk lining of the desk-cover, on examination, is identical 
with one left upon a sheet of impression-paper lying upon the 
library-table this morning, and bearing 3igns of recent use. 

‘8d. The will, though a forgery, was not written by Mr. Fred 
Therndon. The writer’s invariable habit of using a small s when 
the consonant is doubled, as well as that of lifting his pen to cross 
his final @s, is striking, and will convict him, if a specimen of his 
handwriting can be procured. 

“T am thoroughly assured of the weight and accuracy of my 
statement. I shall await twenty-four hours some indication of 
your wishes, failing which, I shall put Mr. Fred Therndon in full 
possussion of the facts now before mo.” 


My plan succeeded perfectly. A few days later all the 
world knew that Mr. Robert Therndon had renounced 
all claims to his grandfather's estate, and gone no one 
knew whither. 

‘Yes, marster,” old Simon said, as I said good-by. 
‘‘Yes, Marster, bress de Lord, ole Simon mos’ gone ; one 
foot in de grab’ en de udder mos’ dar; but it kind er 
holps’im, knowin’ ’at Mars Fred’s comin’ whar he b’longs, 
en de ole hvar’s tail, bress de Lord back in its place, 
which it’s duo hung dar nigh on ter sebenty year.” ° 
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A DASH THROUGH THE LAND O’ CAKES. 


By NoEL 


Ir was in the cozy smoking-room of the City Club, 
Glasgow, that a right royal Scot, and a Lowlander to boot, 
over a mutchkin of Farintosh, suggested a trip up Loch 
Lomond, a spin over the heather-clad mountains be- 
tween Inversnaid and Stronachlachar, a sail down Loch 
Katrine, a coach ride (box-seat) through the Trosachs, 
and ‘‘back to town for a broiled bane.” 

The Porpunar Monruty having already given blossom 
to Glasgow in an exhaustive article, leaves me never a 


word to say, save that on a bright and radiant morning. 


in early July my friend and I strode merrily in tho di- 
rection of the railway-station, after a proverbial Scotch 
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picturesque lake in Scotland. Numerous verdure-clad 
islands —tufts of richest vegetation—sre dotted here and 
there. Countless castles and villas peep coyly into the 
limpid waters from out dense woods full of colot. Ben 
Lomond, covered to its towering summit in a mantle of 
emerald, stands forth in keenest contrast with the rugged 
rocks of Ben Arthur, while the effects of light and shade, 
of flying clouds and gorgeous sunshifts, are simply 
marvelous in their changeful beauty. 

Loch Lomond, from the village of Balloch to Ardlin, 
its extreme northerly point, measures 24 miles, and at 
its widest, 7 miles ; 600 feet is the greatest depth. The 
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breakfast, being jostled and chaffed by high-cheek-boned, 
sandy-haired, cheery lasses, factory hands, luminous in 
scanty Paisley shawls, and resounding as to feet incased 
in wooden-soled clogs, and who facetiously slanged us 
in a language not by any means unmusical, but wholly 
and absolutely unintelligible. 

At the depot we found many tourists about doing Loch 
Lomond, all gotten up after the outré fashion of the cock- 
ney voyageur, while two young gentlemen who dropped the 
h’s, possessed of very weedy legs, vere attired in the kilts, 
their tartans denoting no particular clan, their sporrans 
empty, their dirks not warranted, their bonnets re- 
sembling Oriental headgear, while their ungainly feet 
were enshrined—tell it not in the land of the McGregors 
—in spring-sided gaiters. 

An hour’s run, partly by the River Clyde, brought us 
to Loch Lomond, which we tapped at a village named 
Balloch. Loch Lomond is at once the largest and most 


islands number 24, and are scattered about in delight- 
ful disorder. The best way to do the lake is to sail up 
to Ardlin or Tarbet, and spend a couple of weeks in 
sojourning at the picturesque villages dotted around it, 
that of Luss bearing off the palm. 

Our steamer was as neat as a new pin, and coquettish 
with bunting. She was miserably small when compared 
with the floating palaces on the Hudson, but, to use a 
slang expression, she was all there. It did seem humor- 
ous to hear the “ sailing orders ” growled forth from over 
the beard of the mist-kissed captain to a small, tanned, 
yellow-haired laddie, who transmitted them in a shrill 
treble to the depths of the engine-room : ‘‘ Ease her !” 
‘‘Back her!” ‘Stop her!” ‘‘One turn ahead,” etc. I 
missed the familiar bell. Mais, que voulez-vous ? 

We passed close to Inch-Murrin, the largest of the 
islands, and gazed upon the hoary ruins of Lenox Castle. 
Inch-Murrin is closely preserved for the guns of the 
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‘‘home party ” sojourning at the Duke of Montrose’s. 
We were in great luck on this July day, for the aforesaid 
home party was being rowed up the lake in a boat 
worthy of Bonnie Prince Charlie ; rowed by sixteen stal- 
wart Highlanders in the kilts, two pipers skirling their 
bagpipes in the prow, and the home party in the kilts, 
the ladies in plaid skirts, very short, bound with leather, 


LOCH LOMOND. 


seated in the stern. The duke stood up and lifted his 
bonnet to our three whistles, and our cockney cheers. 
It was a subject for remark that the two London High- 
landers preferred the seclusion of the baggage while the 
genuine article was on hand. They evidently did not 
belong to the Clan Greme. 

Inch-Cailliach, or Woman’s Island, so called from its 


ancient convent, gave the tourists much food for face- 
tiousness, which lasted till we reached Balmaha. From 
Balmaha we steamed up to Luss, the landing-stage being 
crowded with tourists engaged in the tri-diurnal duty of 
‘‘ seeing the boat in,” backed up by the entire population 
of the village, including the ‘‘yaller dog.” At Luss, 
you are in Scotland, and no mistake. 


The houses, the 


cottages, the natives, have a special aspect, 
and essentially a national one. The view 
of the lake from this lovely spot is ex- 
quisite. One wants to linger and reap a 
succession of harvests of a quiet, yet rov- 
ing, eye. We embarked a number of aspir- 
ants for membership to the Alpine Club. 
They were desirous of ascending Rowar- 
dennen, a 3,000-foot mountain. Grim de- 
termination was graven upon the face of 
men and women, and stern was the grip 
on the alpenstock and ash pole. The sun 
had already spoiled their complexions, the 
mist had ruined their garments, their ardor 
had impaired their manners. They were 
at once a seedy and uninteresting lot of 
people. 

I excavated from one man that the 
ascent is made upon ponies, whose feet 
are as sure as those of the crime-hardened 
mule; that the view from the top is su- 
perb—when there is no mist—one chance 
in ninety. 

‘*You can see the chain of the Grampians, 
where Norval tended mutton,” he said, ‘‘and the mount- 
ains in Argyleshire, and you can see the lowlands 
stretching away to the English border.” 

At Tarbet, on the western side of the lake, we were at 
the foot of Ben Arthur, whose summit so fairly resembles 
a shoemaker bending over his work that it is known as 
the ‘‘Cobbler.” Opposite, partly enshrouded in mist, 
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on 


stood Ben-Loumond, and from the centre of the lake, 
as we steamed across, these two giants formed a spectacle 
of the most imposing grandeur. No, Iam not speaking 
of Yellowstone Park, or the cafons of Colorado, and so 
did I say unto my Scottish pal. 

The approach to Inversnaid is charmingly wooded, 
and we passed the cave where that romantic freebooter 
Rob Roy was in the habit of placing his luckless 
prisoners for safe-keeping during the interval between 
ransom or a “short shrift and a dog’s death.” ‘Pulpit 
Rock ” rises out of the greenery, and @ much more cool 
and comfortable pulpit than some we wot of. Hither 
occasionally hies a tramp preacher, who expounds the 
Word in broad Scotch, and until the shades of evening 
fling the opposite shores into Tyrian purple. 

At Inversnaid we landed, as one of the Cockney High- 
landers observed, on ‘‘terra cotta,” and disregarding 
the blandishments, wheedlings and threats of tonts in 
the interest of carriage proprietors, resolved upon walk- 
ing over to Stronachlachar, a distance of about nine 
miles, and of taking in Lake Arklet by the way, and, with 
the lake, luncheon. The, tramp was delightful, a little 
collar work at first, and a sham desire to stop to admire 
the scenery every'two minutes, and we get on the level. 
Heather-tinted mountains surrounding us, heather under 
our feet, sprigs of heather in our buttonholes, tufts of 
heather in our hats. Numerous vehicles passed us, all of 
which we chivvied, as though each contained our dearest 
friends. My companion, a hard business man in the 
iron trade, skipped and frisked like a schoolboy. The 
heather fairly intoxicated him. 

By the placid waters of Arklet we sat down and atea 
monastic luncheon, sagaciously reserving our forces for 
the table @héte at Bridge of Allan, and after a thirty 
minutes’ communing, ourscigars doing most of the talk- 
ing, the scenery the remainder, resumed our tramp. 

The little hamlet of Stronachlachar seemed as though 
bathing in the mirror-like Loch Katrine, while the 
people on the dock appeared to be gazing as into a 
looking-glass, and to multiply exccedingly. Never did 
I behold such tranquil water, never such clear-cut re- 
ficction of surrounding objects. A midge dropping on 
the surface caused rings and ripples and general dis- 
turbance. It seemed hideously nineteenth century to 
have the paddles of a steamboat break up this fairylike 
stillness, to break and smash and distort this sheet of 
beauteous stained glass ! 

I could quote Sir Walter Scott to good purpose in this 
sketch, but prefer to leave this luxury to the readers of 
the Poputar Monrauy. The tourists on the steamer so 
misquoted the ‘‘ Wizard of the North” one longed for a 
correct edition to fling at their dunder heads. The luck- 
less ‘‘ Lady of the Lake ” fell upon hard lines during the 
trip down Loch Katrine, and ‘‘ Ellen’s Isle,” a perfect 
gem, by-the-way, suffered most abominably. It is strange 
that the traveling Briton—and I have met him every- 
where—is so poorly posted, and, oh! how often have I 
seen him put to rights by the traveling American, much 
to his sullen discomfort and disgust. A Boston man on 
board volunteered for drimks to repeat the ‘‘ Lady of the 
Lake” ‘‘from egg to apple,” without making a mistake 
ora halt, and although no bet was booked, and we did 
have a series of ‘‘ smiles,” he repeated a great deal of the 
charming poem with the uttermost ease, and an elocution 
that ‘wrought no shame.” 

Mounting a four-horse conveniency, half coach, half 
break, we tooled along a road smooth as a plate, fringed 
with luxuriant ferns, and bordered by lofty trees, inter- 
spersed with boulders trimmed with luminous mosses 
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and tufts of heather promising radiant bloom. The 
Trosachs is indeed worthy of its name, which signifies a 
country garnished with rocks. In a coquettish grove 
stands the Trosachs Hotel, an imposing building of 
bastard design, Tudor predominating to the confusion of 
the rest. My companion, who had nobly ‘ treated” a 
fellow-countryman troubled with a most expensive and 
unconscionable thirst, but the development of whose 
mineral resources had most tenaciously remained in 
abeyance, whispered to me: . 

“Tl make this fellow stand a B. and S. here,” adding, 
with a chuckle of intensest satisfaction, ‘‘ It is the dear- 
est shop on the road.” 

“What place is yon ?” demanded the tlairsty traveler 
of my friend. 

“Oh, that is the Trosachs Hotel, the best and cheapest 
bar in Bonnie Scotland.’ 

The word cheapest produced the desired effect. 

‘It’s aboot my turn noo,” observed the thirsty one, 
as we descended from our perch, at the hotel - gate. 
“Gents, ye’ll tak a quaich wi me.” 

Nothing loath on two counts, we asked each for a B. 
and S., the thirsty one following our lead. 

‘Now for the fun,” laughed my pal, as the reckoning 
was called for. : 

“Seven and six pence, please, sir,” chirruped the trim 
bar maiden. orf 

‘* Nonsense! we had three brandy and sodys.” 

“‘Seven and six pence, please, sir.” _ 

‘‘Half a crown for a brandy and sody ?” 

‘That's our charge, sir. If you want to go by the 
coach, gentlemen, you’d best look alive.” 

We rushed out, and scrambled to our places. Just as 
we were about to start, a very irate traveler emerged from 
the hotel, his face aflame, bitterest wrath on every fea- 
ture. In his hand he bore three empty soda- water 
bottles.- 

“Dom them a’,” he gasped, as he regained his seat, 
glaring ferociously at the tranquil hotel. ‘If they do 
charge half a croon for a bottle of sody and a tass o’ 
brandy, I mun hae the bottles ;” and he held them 
aloft in triumph. 

The twistings and turnings and sinuosities of the Tro- 
sachs are as bewildering as those of a maze, with mount- 
ains for a background. The vegetation is almost tropi- 
cal in its exceeding richness. 

We dined at Bridge of Allan, and fared well, in a large 
wooden dining-hall, erected in the Gothic. 

At Callander we bade adieu to the conveniency, and 
took to the rail, which bore us across the field of Bannock- 
burn, and under the grim, time-dented walls of Stirling 
Castle. 

One Monday, in the June of 1314, Robert Bruce, with 
30,000 Scots at his back and beck, gave battle, by the 
Bannock burn or rivulet, to England’s second Edward, 
supported by 100,000 men. The English bit the dust, 
and Bruce secured his throne and the independence of 
his beloved Scotland. The English are said to have lost 
30,000, and the Scotch 8,000, men. The “Bore Stone,” 
on which it is asserted that Bruce fixed his standard on 
that eventful day, is still to be scen on an eminence near 
the scene of the fight. On the southeast of Bannock- 
burn, at Sanchie Burn, James IIL., in 1488, was defeated 
by his fractious subjects, and assassinated in & mill. 
Time has ground up this millwheel, but the burn goes 
on for ever. Bannockburn is now an important seat of 
the woolen manufacture, and supplies the tartan worn by 
the picturesque Highland regiments, a aniform that 
caused so much astonishment to the Abyssinians, Zulus, 
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Egyptians and Arabs, with whom the wearers came into 
violent contact during England’s recent so-called wars. 
Bruce’s address to his army at Bannockburn, as put into 
his mouth by Robert Burns, came to me as I gazed upon 
this memorable field: 
“Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled, 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften led, 
Welcome to your gory bed, 
Or to victory! 


“Now's tho day, and now’s tho hour; 
See the front of battle lour; 
See approuch proud Edward’s power - 
Chains and slavery! 


“Wha will be a traitor knave ? 
Wha can fill a coward’s gravo : 
Wha sae base as be a alavo ? 

Let him turn and flee! 


“Wha for Scotland's king and law 
Freedoms sword will strongly draw, 
Freeman stand, or freeman f.’, 

Let him follow me!” 


The sun was setting, as we rattled past Stirling Castle, 
@ very monument of history. Within its walls, in 1124, 
died Alexander I. In 1304 the castle for three months 
defied Edward I. of England, and when Oliphant sarren- 
dered, he had held the fort with 140 men against the 
whole of the English forces. From the battlements the 
garrison beheld the bloody battle between the Bruce and 
Edward IL The Stuarts made Stirling a royal residence, 
and built the palace which now forms a portion of the 
castle. The exterior of this historic pile is much more 
interesting than the interior, since the latter has been— 
modernized. The view from the ramparts is striking 
and of great extent. The Church of the Gray Friars, a 
charming bit of fifteenth-century Gothic, is in the heart 
of the town. In this church James VI. was crowned, in 
1567. The old bridge still stands, which once upon 
a time was the sole, solid means of communication be- 
tween the North and South of Scotland, the very gate, 
as it were. 

We arrived in Glasgow before the wee sma’ hours, 
after a most enjoyable ‘‘ day off,” full of color, mountain, 
lake and wood, and with the variety of steamboat, coach 
and rail. , 

“Tl give you a better outing next week,” observed my 
pal, as we parted, ‘‘ but it will take three days. Through 
the Kyles o’ Bute; up the Crinan Canal to Oban, sleep 
at Bannevie, up the Caledonian Canal. Next day to 
Inverness, sleep at Inverness, and the following morning 
take the Highland Railway, through the Pass of Killie- 
crankie, back to Edinburgh !” 

**Done with you,” said I. 

What a glorious morning that was, as we traveled by 
the seven o’clock train from Glasgow to Greenock to 
board the Jona, a steamer, which not only the North 
Briton, put the Briton generally, is pleased to consider 
equal, if not superior, to any of our palace pleasure- 
steamers. She is an exceedingly handsome, commodi- 
ous, well-appointed boat, her cookery is beyond ail 
praise, and her speed twenty knots. She boasts of three 
decks, a news stand, a barber shop, and a boot-blacking 
room. She is entirely devoted to the tourist, and for 
four months in the twelve does a roaring business with 
the cream of Cockneydom. The get-up of the tourists, 
male and female, defies description. 

To me, the bizdrre appearance of the British tourist, if 
not a thing of beanty, is a jov for ever. and on the Rhine, 
in Switzerland, and ‘in Scotland, the genus is at its very 
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best. The Jona steams through some charming scenery 
to a place called Ardrishag, where the boat is usually 
met by a stalwart chieftain, a Mac-something-or-other, in 
the kilts, a sun-kissed, six-foot-two specimen of a High- 
lander, a snick of whose dirk would mean “ unco bluidie 
wark the morn.” The sight of this personage gave us 
great pleasure, and a sort of foretaste of what was coming 
when we should get into the fastnesses which loomed up 
purple from the direction in which our bow was turned. 

A couple of neat little steamers awaited us at Ar- 
drishag for the passage along the Crinan Canal. This 
cana) is so zigzag and winding that the male excursion- 
ists walk—ay, and most of the females—taking short: 
cuts, striking the boats before they reach the long level 
after the last lock. At all the locks two mangy-looking 
pipers, in the kilts, regaled the tourists with melancholy 
and wheezy skirls on the bagpipes, in return for which 
they received a shower of baubees, and they skirled the 
louder as the welcome copper rain sprinkled, the sur- 
rounding heather. We had some genuine Highland 
laddies on board, all of the Clan Campbell, who were 
repairing to Oban to attend the annual games, These 
gentlemen were “‘unco” proud and stiff, and looked very 
picturesque in the national costume. They unbent,. 
however, after luncheon, and it was a sight to see them 
drink a Gaelic toast, every man standing on his chair, his 
right foot on the table, his ‘‘skean dhu”— black knife or 
dirk—in his right hand, his glass in the left, which he 
tapped with the cold steel, at a given signal tossing off 
its contents. . 

I should mention that the Crinan Canal is 9 miles long, 
24 feet broad, 12 deep, and the proud possessor of 15 
locks. It was excavated in the last century, and con- 
structed for the purpose of avoiding the circuitous pass- 
age of 70 miles around the Mull of Kintyre, on the route 
from Glasgow to Inverness, by the Caledonian Canal. It 
taps Loch Gilp at one end, and Loch Crinan, on the 
Sound Jura, at the other. We parted with our boats at 
the end of the canal and boarded the Chevatier, a sturdy 
little steamer that buffeted a pretty rough sea till we 
arrived at Oban, one of the “‘ swellest ” of Scottish water- 
ing-places. It sits in the lap of a motherly mountain, 
and pert-looking granite terraces give upon a small bay 
dotted with yachts of all sorts, shapes, sizes and dimen- 
sions. This little bay is protected from every wind by 
the Island of Kerrera on the west and by the high shores 
of the mainland, and is overlooked on the north by the 
picturesque ruins of Dunolly Castle. It is from 12 to 
24 fathoms deep, und, although the girdle of hills that 
seems to surround it gives it the appearance of a lake, it. 
is easily accessible. 

Within three miles of Oban is Dunstaffnage Castle, 
which is said to have been the seat of the Scottish mon- 
archy previously to its transference to Scone. The 
Stone of Destiny, which now supports the Coronation 
Chair in Westminster Abbey, and over which Queen Vic- 
toria sat on the occasion of her Jubilee, came from Dun- 
staffnage Castle, and was carried to the Abbey from 
Scone by Edward I. . 

A band, composed of members of the crew of an 
enormous steam-yacht discoursed ‘‘ Patience,” as we 
landed two-thirds of our tourists, and we steamed away 
to the enlivening strains of ‘‘The Magnct and the 
Churn.” 

The shades of night were falling fast as we sped to- 
ward Bannavie, our landing-place. 

We were in a purple gloom, still, grand, awful! No 
one spoke. The only sound was the splash, splash, 
splash of the paddles in the black, glassy waters, Nota 
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A DASH THROUGH THE LAND O’ CAKES. 


light was to be seen, and it appeared as though we 
drifted into immeasurable darkness. The perfume of 
the heather came to us, making the air deliciously fra- 
grant. Presently the paddles slowed, and voices came 
out of the night. A light twinkled, and we were along- 
side the wharf, where all the village awaited and discord- 
ant voices broke the enchantment. Our hotel was spa- 
cious, but everything in connection with it seemed to say, 
“You are only going to stop the night. You are only 
seven and sixpence. Hurry up and get out!” 

The Caledonian Canal, which we were to traverse on the 
morrow, is a chain of natural lakes united by artificial 
canals, running across the north of Scotland in a straight 
line, from northeast to southwest, from the North Sea to 


LOCH LOMOND. 


the Atlantic, through Glenmore, or 
the Great Glen of Albin, in Inver- 
ness-shire, and touching Argyleshire 
at the south end. The sea and fresh- 
water lochs are Beauly, Ness, Oich, 
Lochy, Eil and Linnhe. The canal 
was formed to avoid the dangerous 
and tedious navigation of ships, espe- 
cially coasting vessels, round by the 
Pentland Firth, Cape Wrath, and the 
Hebrides ; the distance between Kin- 
nard’s Head and the Sound of Mull 
by this route being 500 miles, but by 
the canal 250, with an average saving 
for sailing - vessels of nine and one- 
half days. 

The northern end of the Caledonian Canal begins in 
Beauly Firth, near Inverness, whence a cut of 7 miles 
joins Loch Ness, which is 24 miles long by 1} wide. 
A cut of 6 miles joins Loch Ness with Loch Oich, 
which is 3} miles long by 1} in width. Loch Oich 
shakes hands with Loch Lochy through a 2-mile cut, 
and a fourth cut of 8 miles puts Loch Lochy in good 
terms with Loch Eil, which is two miles north of Fort 


William. The ship communication is 60} miles long, 37} 
miles being through natural lochs or lakes, and 23 miles 
being artificial cuts. Each cut is 120 feet broad at the 
surface, 50 at bottom, and 17 deep. ‘There are 28 locks, 
each of 170 to 180 feet long and 40 wide, with a rise or 
lift of water of 8 feet. Eight of the locks, called Nep- 
tune’s Staircase, occur in succession near the west end of 
the canal. Ships from 500 to 600 tons can pass through 
the canal, which was opened in 1823. 

After a breakfast, in which ‘‘ Finnan haddie” predomi- 
nated, top-dressed by marmalade, we boarded a long and 
narrow propeller, gayly attired in bunting, which an- 
nounced its departure by the discharge of a rusty piece 
of ordnance, whereof the amateur artilleryman seemed 


wofully in dread. The scenery along both sides of the 
canal is at once wild, picturesque and romantic. Ben 
Nevis, the highest mountain in Great Britain, frowned 
upon us, and glens gruesome in inky shade gloomily 
bade us adieu. The day was gray, and as Nature de- 
mands her bit of red, the crimson Scotch bonyets—Tam 
o’ Shanters—worn by some of the tourist ladiés showed 
to wondrous advantage against the leaden sky. 
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** They don’t know how to wear our bonnets, and it’s She spun her eyes around for a moment. 
very impudent of them coming amongst us dressed up ‘There is one ; that tall girl in the homespun stand- 
in this way,” observed a Scotch lady to me, jerking her | ing with her back to us. Just go and try !” 
head in contemptuous motion toward the ladies from I repaired to where the alleged Scottish maiden stood. 


THE TROSACHS. 


over the border. ‘‘ J could tell a Scotchwoman in ten | She was not typically Scottish by any means, and I stood: 

thousand English by the indescribable manner in which | as one who cries Check to an opponent ; but she spoke, 

she wears her bonnet.” and then the hard, choppy brogue gave her away. 
“Can you point me out one?’ I asked, ungallantly. Fort William is the first place of note on the canal, . 
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and it has a history. A fort was originally built here by 
General Monk, that taciturn personaze who restored the 
Stuarts to the throne of England, and received Charles 
II. on the ‘tight little island” on the 29th of May, 1660. 
This fort was subsequently rebuilt by King William IIT., 
of ‘great, glorious, pions and immortal memory.” It 
was besieged by the Highland army, who went out in the 
15 for the Pretender and in the ‘45 for Bonnie Prince 
Charlie. It was the key to the Highlands. Now, it is 
a rendezvous for Cockney tourists. 

.Fort Augustus, in Loch Ness, which we tarried at 
later in the day, was built for the purpose of overawing 
the Highlanders. That it did not produce the desired 
effect is evident from the fact that they took it in 1745. 
But it was recaptured, and the ‘‘ Butcher of Culloden,” 
the Duke of Cumberland, made it his headquarters. We 
have changed all that now, for in 1867 this formidable 
fort was purchased from the Government by Lord Lovat. 
and it is now a Benedictine monastery; hooded monks 
on duty within its walls, and the bell summoning to the 
Angelus instead of to the ‘imminent deadly breach.” 

As an enthusiastic amateur guide pointed out, in a 
gloomy gorge, Tor Castle, the grim and ancient seat of 
the Camerons of Lochiel, there came a burst from many 
throats : 


“Lochiel! Lochiel! beware of tho day 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee In battle array! 
For a field of the dead rushes red on my sizht, 
And the clans of Culloden are scattered in flight.” 


We stopped for thirty minutes at a quaint little land- 
ing-place to enable us to view the Falls of Foyers, the 
Niagara of Great Britain. The grand desideratum is to 
view them from above, and it is stiff collar work tq do 
thet clim. Amorous swains, holding the hands, arms, 
and yea, even the waists of fair ones, relished the as- 
cent, while stout parties got badly left, and even buxom 
“maidens were deserted about half way up. The fall is 
ninety feet, in a white cotton wisp, and most charming 
to the eye, the perpetual mist arising from the sheer fall 
keeping the ferns and mosses and lichens on the reddish- 
gray rocks a vivid and luminous green. There is a 
second fall a mile inland, but we had none of it. 

We left a pair of babes in the wood, alias a brace 
of lovers. The unromantic captain thought more of 
Inverness than Cupid, and, =fter blowing several notes 
of warning, hoarsely ordered his attendant imp to ‘go 
ahead,” instantly echoed to the genii of the engine-room. 

The dismay of the young lady's 300-pound mamma 
was ludicrously tragic, and the information that a walk 
of eight miles would bring the lovers to the next land- 
ing, where she coud go ashore and await their arrival, 
scarcely seemed to reassure her. She reviled the captain 
without using a single 2, and prophesied his instant dis- 
missal, followed by imprisonment for life, consequent 
upon her intended complaint. 

“Bless ye, mum,” he cheerily observed, “we lose a f 
couple o’ brace every day, regular, and they always turns | 
up at——” naming a village, the seventeen letters of 
which I dare not attempt to write. 

The eleven tiny lakes we passed through—tiny when — 
compared to some of our most picturesque pondlets— 
were inexpressibly charming to the eye. So green, so 
wooded, so soft in outline, so well defended by color- 
glowing mountains! Ido not think I ever beheld smoke 
so blue as that which slowly ascended to join the azure 
from the peat-constructed roof of the sheeling, or tue 
granite chimneys of the lordly manor house. 

The sun had set when we arrived at Inverness, the end 
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of our canal journey, a quaint old town with a goodly 
leaven of history in its composition. Inverness is the 
capital of the Highlands. It is surrounded by wooded 
mountains of various heights, and it sits intrenched 
on the River Ness. Its first charters as a burgh were 
granted by William the Lion, a.p. 1165-1214. By one of 
these it is stipulated that when the King has made a 
ditch round the burgh the burgesses shall make a pali- 
sade on the edge of the ditch and keep it in good repair 
for ever. In 1411 the town was burned by Donald, Lord 
of the Isles, on his way to Harlaw. Macaulay, writing of 
the yenr 1689, describes Inverness as a ‘‘Saxon colony 
among the Celts, a hive of traders and urtisans in the 
midst of a population of loungers and plunderers, a soli- 
tary outpost of civilization in a region of barbarians.” 
Castle Hill, on the south side of the town, was the 
site of a castle, which, in 1303, was taken by the ad- 
herents of King Edward I. of England, but subsequently 
retaken by those ef King Robert Bruce. King James I. 
held a Parliament in this castle in 1427. The palladium 
of the burgh, the famous Clach-na-cuddie, a lozenge- 
shaped blue slab, stands beside the town cross in the 
High Street. All tourists stand gazing at them with eyes 
and mouth wide open. 

Hard by this ancient burgh is the field of Culloden, 
which proved the destruction of the Stuart cause and 
dynasty. It is a desolate tableland, partly cultivated, 
and known as Drummossie Moor. Here, on the 16th of 
April, 1746, Bonnie Prince Charlie took his last stand, 
surrounded by his faithful Highlanders, and played his 
last stake for the Crown of England, his rightful heris- 
age. The ‘‘rats of Hanover” were, however, too much 
for him, and the butcher Cumberland, already mentioned, 
displayed that furious cruelty toward the vanquished 
which to this hour renders his name an execration. 
Green mounds and a cairn, with stones and inscriptions, 
mark the spot where the fight was the fiercest, and 
where many of the slain lie buried. 

It was early morning, and a proverbial Scotch mist 
enshrouded everything in its cold and clammy embrace, as 
we wandered over the moor, endeavoring, map in hand, to 
locate the clans in the order of battle. Suddenly we 
almost stumbled over an old shepherd, his plaidie muf- 
fling him up to the rim of his bonnet, his sheep hud- 
dling around him, his colly one ear erect and both 
eyes wide open. 

“Hurrah for Bonnie Prince Charlie !” I cried. 

The old man reverently removed his bonnet, aad, 
glancing upward, responded : 

“God bless him.” 

And they will tell us that Jacobitism is dead in the 
Highlands. f 

In the town of Invernéss is a very unpretending-look- 
ing shop, with two small windows, not of plate-glass, 
carelessly filled with bales of goods, principally of check 
designs, and here and there a bonnet or cap, such as 
Highland regiments wear in undress. Against this store, 
and the proprietor thereof, we were duly and seriously 
warned. ‘It is kept by one Macdougal,” we were told ; 
‘the is called the Robber of the North. When you go 
into his den, you are despoiled of all your available cash. 
Ilis tongue is oily, his goods are seductive, especially his 
homespuns ; and it is not considered good form unless 
you return across the border with a memento from Mac- 
dougal’s of Inverness.” 

Like nnto Cameron of Lochiel, we laughed at the warn- 
ing - flouted, gibed and jeered at it. We boldly entered 
the rolbber’s cave, met the dangerous villain face to face, 
inspected his treasure, and—when we returned to onr 
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1 otel, telegraphed for money to enable us to return to 
Edinburgh. 

The run down to the Lowlands, by the Highland Rail- 
way, was all too short. We craned our necks in the Pass 
of Killiecrankie, where the “ bloody Claver'se,” accord- 
ing to the Covenanters, the ‘‘gallant Graeme,” according 
to the Jacobites, fought to the bitter end, gaining a 
brilliant victory for his exiled and deserted monarch. 
Dundee fell by a musket-shot while waving on one of 
his battalions to the charge, and died in Blair Castle, 
whither he was so sorrowfully borne. 

At Perth we staid over to see, not the ‘Fair Maid,” 
Sir Walter Scott’s charming damsel, but the ‘ Fair 
City,” as it is justly called. It is at Perth that Queen 
Victoria halts for one hour to “ bait,” the refreshment 
rooms at the railway station being the handsomest in 
Great Britain. Beware of the famous Prestonpans ale, 
which is so temptingly advertised by freckled and bonnie 
barmaidens of Perth. It is cool, refreshing, delicious ; 
but it flieth into the head, and man maketh an ass of 
himself while its spell is upon him. I quaffed the con- 
tents of one stone jar, and felt simply immense. I 
-quaffed the contents of a second, and was compelled to 
seat myself, aided by my pal, in a remote corner, to the 
music of titters from behind the bar. 

The charming scenery of the immediate vicinity of 
Perth; tne Tay, a broad, noble river, sweeping south- 
ward along its eastern side ; and the superb background 
of the Grampians on the north, render the “Fair City” 
exceedingly interesting and beautiful; while its rank, as 
in some sort the ancient metropolis of Scotland, the im- 
portant rd/e it has played ia the history of the country, 
and the picturesque associations with which history and 
fiction have invested it, claim for it a high rank among 
the cities of Scotland. We wandered through the exten- 
sive and charming public parks, the sward as soft as 
velvet, and minus that direful sign, ‘‘Do not walk on the 
grass.” Ido not know a more reposeful spot, “ far from 
tia madding crowd,” yet within its hail, than a seat 
underneath the elms in the South Inch. 

I spent a week in Edinburgh, and spent it wisely and 
well. As the modern Athens has already been described 
in the Poputar Monrutuy, I shall add nothing. I made 
pilgrimage to ‘‘ Melrose Abbev,” but did not see it 
aright, for the moon was not due for several hours, and 
the sun was on duty. It is a cruel blight to one’s high 
imaginings tv find the abbey giving on a dirty street, 
and entrance through a dirty lane and the stuffy atmo- 
sphere of shabby houses. I also made pilgrimage to 
Abbotsiord, the lovely home of Sir Walter Scott, where, 
in company with about twenty of Cook’s excursionists, we 
listered to the singsong of a soulless guide, who, whilst 
vocally reveling in border history, was engaged in a men- 
tal calculation as to the ‘‘baubees” that were to clink 
into the willing palm at the Postern Gate. I staid behind 
to cast one long, last look at the only authentic likeness 
of Mary Queen of Scots, but was summarily ejected by 
a rear guard, who peremptorily requested me to move 
on. However; it is rather nice of the proprietor to let 
the ‘oi polloi” view the home of the ‘“ Wizard of the 
North,” the armor, the books, the fishing paraphernalia, 
and the pictures even, at a banhee a head. 

With a picnic at Dryburgh Abbey ended my Dash into 
the Land o’ Cakes, and, the gods willing, I hope to go 
over the same ground once again. 


““SELP-PRESERVATION is the first law of Nature,” but 
too many in this world act as if it was the only one, 
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“And yot we need not quit French song-writing, for here’s an iml- 
tation of Berangor’s first sung, the ‘ Kol d’Yvetet’; a glorious chant [tt 
is, and, we presume, utterly uutranslatablo; but ‘The King of Bren 
ford’ ts by no means to be despised.”* 


_ “Lt cat un Roi d Yvelot."—Binanoen. 


THERE was a King in Brentford, 
Of whom no legends tell, 
But who without his glory 
Ceuld sleep and eat right well, 
His Polly’s cotton nighteap, 
It was his crown of state; 
He loved to sleep full early, 
And rise again full late, 


All in a fine straw castle 

He ate his four good meals, 
And for a guard of honor 

A dog ran at his heels; 
Sometimes to view his kingdoms 

Rode forth this monarch good, 
And then a prancing jackass 

He royally bestrode. 


There were no evil habits 
With which this king was curst, 
Except (and where's the harm on’t ?) 
A somewhat lively thirst. 
And subjects must have taxes, 
And monarchs must have sport; 
So out of every hogshead 
His Grace he kept a quart. 


He ploased the fine Court ladics 
With manners soft and bland; 
They named him, with good reason, 
The Father of the Land. 
Four times a year his armics, 

To battle forth did go; 
But their enemies were targets, 
Their bullets they were tow. 


He vexed no quiet neighbor, 
No bootless conquest made, 
But by the laws of pleasure 
His peaceful realm he swayed ; 
And in the years he reigned 
Through all his kingdom wide, 
There was no cause for weeping, 
Save when the good man died. 


Long time the Brentford nation 
Their monarch did deplore— 
His portrait yet is swinging 
Beside an alehouse-door; 
And topers tender-hearted 
Regard that honest phiz, 
And envy times departed 
That knew no reign like his. 


ONE-EYED ANIMALS. 


Ir has long been a puzzle to those who trouble them- 
selves to find a rational explanation for traditions, how 
the idea of » race of monster men with a single eye in the 
centre of the forehead originated. For this widely spread 
tradition no satisfactory rational explanation has been 
offered. It was, however, passingly alluded to in a 
lecture by Mr. Baldwin Spencer at the Royal Institution 
on “The Pineal Eye in Lizards,” and, although the 
allusion cannot readily be converted into an explanation, 
it affords grounds for curious speculation. Deeply 
seated in the human brain there is a blunt ‘ process ” 
known as the pineal gland. Unlike the rest of the brain 
it is hardened by a kind of chalky deposit, and its sig- 
nificance and function have long been a puzzle to anato- 
mists. One of the most celebrated «peculations respecting 
it is that of Descurtes, Who suggested that it might be 
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the seat of the soul. Recent research, enlarged by studies 
in comparative embryology, have thrown fresh light on 
its significance. No vertebrate is without it, and in dif- 
ferent genera there is much difference in the extent of its 
development. Throughout the Lacertilia it is much pro- 
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Whether in lizards this is in any way an organ of actual 
vision is doubtful. The eye is covered by a scale, very 
differing, however, from the surrounding scales; but 
even when this is sufficiently thin to be translucent it is 
improbable that the eye is of any real service. The 
point of interest, however, is that structurally the eye is 
there, even if functionally it is valueless. In many forms 
lower than the vertebrates this median eye is met with, 
sometimes as the sole organ of vision through life, some- 
times supplemented by paired eyes after passing ‘from the 
embryonic to the adult state; and there are-cases in 


. which after the paired eyes are developed the median 


eye is lost. - From the relatively large size of the parietal 
foramen in some of the huge fossil Reptilia, there is little 
doubt that they had effective median eyes. In living 
forms which have been studied, this eye is always at the 
end of a prolongation of that part of the brain which, 
differing in length in other vertebrates, is the’short and 
blunt pineal gland in man. In the language of embry- 
ologists, man has either an undeveloped or a degenerate 
gland which elsewhere is developed into a median eye 
with lens and retina, and the essentials of what we call 
an ordinary eye. Whether this fact has any real con- 
nection with the old Greek and still existing Oriental 
traditions or not can be only matter of conjecture. 


A curious anthropological discovery is announced 
from Spain by Professor Miguel Marazta. In the Valley 
of Rebas, at the end of the Eastern Pyrenees, there exists 
a somewhat numerous group of people called by the 
other inhabitants Nanos, or dwarfs. They are less than 
four feet high, are quite well built, with small hands and 
feet, and are given an exaggerated appearance of robust- 
ness by broad hips and shoulders. All have red hair ; 
the face is as broad as it is long, with high cheek bones, 
strongly developed jaws and flat nose. The eyes are 
somewhat oblique, like those of Tartars and Chinese. A 
few straggling hairs take the place of a beard. The skin 
is pale and flabby. Men and women are so much alike 
that the sex can only be told from the clothing. These 
singular beings are without education, and, being ridi- 


longed, and in some it ends externally in an eye with a | culed by the other inhabitants, live by themselves, and 
well-marked lens and retina, which lie just within an | continue to reproduce their pecuiiarities by intermar- 


aperture of the skull, known ‘as the parietal foramen. 


riage among themselves. _ 
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A LITTLE FLIBTATION.—‘‘ EDITH COULD SEE THAT THE WOMAN’S HEAD WAS ON THE MAN’S SHOULDER, AND HIS ARM WAS 
ABOUT HER WAIST.” 


A LITTLE FLIRTATION. 


By Fiorence B. HALLOWELL. 


“Tr is hard for you to be obliged to stay here with 
me, Edith, when you might be enjuying yourself at the 
beach ; and there is no telling when I'll be up again. 
This is one of the worst attacks I’ve ever had.” 

“Do not think of me for a moment, mother. I can 
make myself contented anywhere, you know. And I 
have been to the beach so often that I can afford to stay 
away this Summer.” 

“But Edmund will be so terribly disappointed.” 

“No; I had a letter from him this morning, forwarded 
VoL XXIV., No. 4—27. 


from Mountain Glen, and he says he won’t be able to 
leave the city for a week, at least, owing to some im- 
portant business that must be attended to. So there is 
no reason why you should distress yourself in the least. 
All Task is that for your own sake you will get well as 
soon as possible. Strange to say, I have a good deal of 
faith in this country doctor. He seems to understand 
your case thoroughly.” 

“What would I do without you, Edith? You are 
always so cheerful!” and Mrs. Graydon, lying back on 
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the pillows of the great old-fashioned bed, looked with | bay horses, and driven by old Jeremiah Pitkin, red-faced 


loving eyes at the tall, graceful figure of her young 
daughter, standing by the open window. 

To an ordinary observer nothing could be more com- 
monplace than Marlborougl—a decrepit little apology 
for a village, nestled among the New England hills. But 
to Edith Graydon, who had been born witi a silver 
spoon in her mouth, and had spent the twenty-three 


Summers of her life at fashionable resorts in the mount- | 
i string of.amber beads, and her bare wrists were adorned 


ains or by the sea, there was much to interest and amuse. 
Her mother’s sudden illness, while ex rvue from a mouut- 
ain resort to Whitlow Beach, had compelled them to 
leave the train at a little station half a mile from Marl- 
horough, and Edith had been glad to find quarters at the 
house of a Mrs. Hodges, a kind, motherly woman, who 
did all in her power to make her guests comfortable. 
And pow that her mother was improving rapidly, and 
she had heard from her fiancé that he could not join her 
at Whitlow Beach at the time appointed, Edith was en- 
tirely satisfied, and in a mood to enjoy the novelty of her 
surroundings. 


lt was a peaceful, pleasant scene enough on which her | 


eyes rested as she stood by the window—the great, red- 
painted barns; the long, low cattle-shed ; the rough 
corn-house ; the farmyard full of lowing cattle, and be- 
vond all this the emerald-green pastures stretching away 
for a mile or more. 

The orchard—in the long grass of whieh Edith could 
kee the eldest son of the house lying with his hat over 
his face—was on one side, and on the other lay the 
garden, with its neat, squay beds divided by broad 
paths, In front of the house ran the country road, well 
shaded by great oak-trees. and along the fence was a row 
of lilac-bushes. ; 

Within the open barn-door a farmer and a neighbor 
were grinding a seythe, and Jonas, the “hired man,” 
an uncouth figure in his checked gingham shirt, loose- 
fitting jean trousers and dilapidated straw hat, was 
coming from the farmyard with a well-filled pail of milk 
in each hand. His face wore a sullen, angry look, and as 
he reached the kitchen-door, and set the pails upon a 
bench, he exclaimed, loudly: 

“‘T don’t cal’ate to do this here milkin’ every night, 
now I tell you, Miss Hodges. There h’ain’t no reason 
why "Lias shouldn't do his sheer. Lyin’ out ’n that grass 
.. a-sulkin’ h’ain’t goin’ ter make ’Rilla Braddock think no 
more o’ him. He kin bet on that.” 

“TTL speak to him about it,” answered the farmer's 
wife. ‘‘ He does take on consid’able, that’s a fact; ’n’ 
like as not ’Rilla don’t mean no harm. Girls do love ter 
hev a new feller! ’n’ ’Rilla never was none too steady. 
When that city man’s gone she'll be comin’ round "Lias 
again, sweet ’s you please.” 

Edith Graydon smiled to herself, thinking she had 
stumbled on a pastoral romance, in which the course of 
love was at present running roughly, and she looked at 
Elias with a good deal of interest when she met him at 
the supper-table half an hour later. He was a good- 
looking young fellow, but rough and awkward, and he 
showed very plainly that he was out of temper. He kept 
his eyes on his plate throughout the meal, and answered 
in the briefest possible manner the occasional questions 
addressed to him. 

When supper was over Edith went up-stairs to carry a 
eup of tea to her mother, and then took a seat on the 
front porch to wait the arrival of the doctor. 

Presently there was the sound of horses’ hoofs on the 
hard road, the crack of a whip, and up from the railroad 
station came the old stage-coach, drawn by two gaunt’ 


and jolly. 

There was a girl inside—the only passenger—a girl 
with very rosy cheeks, sparkling black eyes and an 
abundance of jetty hair, worn high at the back of her 
head and ‘‘ banged” in front to her evebrows. She was 
dressed in white, and her straw hat was half covered 
with cheap, artificial pink roses, and pink satin ribbons 
were tied under her plump chin. About her neck was a 


with a pair of gutta percha bracelets, while half a dozen 
rings glittered on her fingers. 

The coach paused opposite the gate, and the driver 
threw ont a small bundle, which was picked up by 
Farmer Hodges, who had strolled around from the barn 
on hearing the sound of wheels. 

“The Widder Felton ast me ter leave it as I was 
passin’,” said Jeremiah. “IT guess it’s for Marm 
Hodges.” 

“AL right: much “bliged. Wife's ben lookin’ fur it 
sence last Sunday, but Miss Felton she allers was a hand 
ter take her own time. Where you be’n, ’Rilla ?” 

“* Jest ter the station,” auswered the girl in the white 
dress, ‘It’s so dull here I vet Jerry ter drive me down 
onct in awhile. It's some fun jest ter see the folks on 
the train.” 

“It don't seem ‘s ef ve ought ter be dull xew,” 
Mr. Hodges, with quiet meaning. 

The girl's face flushed crimson. 

“T l’ain't time now ter hold no talk,’ she replicd, as 
Jerry cracked his whip, and the cumbersome coach 
rolled away in a cloud of vellow dust. 

‘So that is Flias’s sweetheart,” thought Edith ; ‘ and 
it is very evident she is flirting with some new admirer 
of whom he is intensely jealous.” 

The appearance of the doctor on his big brown mare 
turned her thoughts from Elias and his troubles. She 
had been in Marlborough only three days, but in that 
time had learned to feel very well acquainted with Dr. 
Welden, so cordial had been his interest in her mother. 
He was a tall, broad-shouldered young fellow, of perhaps 
thirty years of age, with a strong, earnest face. He 
seemed so skillful a physician that Edith had wondered 
that he was content to ocenpy so narrow a sphere, and 
had ventured to hint something of the sort to him. He 
had answered her with great frankness : 

“Tt is on my mother’s account that Iam here. When 
I graduated I wished to settle in one of the large cities, 
but my mother almost broke her heart over the idea of a 
separation from me. She was born here, and has never 
been anywhere else, and she was so unwilling to give up 
her home that I made up my mind to be a country doc- 
tor. She is a widow, and I am her only child, so I felt it 
was only right to sacrifice my own inclinations in the 
matter.” 

Edith admired him more than ever after this explana- 
tion, and she greeted him warmly now when he came up 
to the porch. 

“Your mother’s asleep, Miss Graydon,” said Mrs. 
Hodges, coming to the front door. ‘*I just looked in 
there a minute ago.” 

‘Then we had better not wake her,” said the doctor. 
“Tam 1: pressed for time, and can wait. Will you let 
me sit here with you, Miss Graydon? or”— hesitating 
slightly —‘‘ perhaps you would like to take a walk? 
Have you ever been to Meadow Pond ?” 

‘T have not been outside this yard since I came here, 
except to the post-office,” answered Edith. “If Mrs. 
Hodges will take care of mother, I will be glad to go.” 


said 
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Mrs. Hodges willingly promised to ‘have an eye” to 
Mrs. Graydon, and the two young people started off at 
once, 

As they reached the foot of the hill, Edith noticed 
an old-fashioned, gray stone farmhouse nesthing in the 
valley. 

‘* Who's place is that ?” she asked, carelessly. 

“Tt used to belong to old Squire Rushton, who built 
it, but he died last year, and it was sold under the ham- 
mer to a stranger, who visits it occasionally for a few 
days. He is here now—came yesterday, I heard some 
one say. An old couple have charge of it.” 

‘© And who lives in the white frame house just be- 
yond ?” fl 

‘* That is my home,” smiling down at her. ‘‘ I wonder 
—but, perhaps, you would think me presumptuous to 
make such a request——” 

‘* Please tell me what you were going to say.” 

‘IT was about to ask if, instead of going to Meadow 
Pond, you would call on my mother. She would be 
delighted to see you, for I have spoken to her of you.” 

‘“‘You are sure she would not think it odd of me to 
call ? I know nothing of the etiquette in these country 

vlaces.” 
‘Tam sure she would think it only kind.” 

‘* Then I will go.” 

He appeared gratified at her ready acquiescence, and, 
taking down a pair of bars, showed her a ‘‘ short cut ” to 
the house, through a field. 

Old Mrs. Welden sat in the kitchen-door, paring apples 
to stew. She was a benevolent-looking old lady, with a 
fresh complexion and silver-gray hair. : 

Edith took a strong liking to her at once, and was de- 
lighted with the order and neatness which reigned su- 
preme in the big, old-fashioned kitchen. The floor was 
white with innumerable scrubbings, every tin pan on 
the ancient dresser shone like new, and the cook-stove 
seemed never to have lost its original polish. On the 
floor was a rag-carpet of bright colors, and there were 
brnided rugs before the chintz-covered sofa and the big 
wooden rocker. In one corner was a high cheet of 
drawers with brass handles, and over it hung an old- 
fashioned mirror, at the bottom of which, set in below 
the glass, was a hand-painted landscape. An eight-day 
clock, six feet high, ticked solemnly in the corner, and a 
big Maltese cat dozed on the shining zine beneath the 
stove. 

' Mrs. Welden gave Edith the cordial welcome her son 
had promised, and Edith was sorry when the gathering 
dusk warned her that she must go. 

“‘T wish,” she began, as she walked by the doctor’s 
side down the box-bordered path to the front gate, ‘‘ that 
I——”’ And then paused in some confusion. 

‘“‘ You wish—why do you stop ?” 

‘«T was about to say, I wish I lived here. It is all so 
peaceful and sweet. I grow very tired sometimes 8 of city 
streets and @ round of gayeties.” 

For some reason, which, perhaps, he would not have 
been able to explain even to himself, the young doctor’s 
face flushed, and for a moment he did not speak. 

‘* You might tire of the country if necessity compelled 
you to live here,” he said, at length. 

‘©No, I think not,” answered Edith, with a smile. ‘It 
is to my great advantage that I have a very contented 
disposition.” 

It was almost dark as they walked up the road toward 
Mrs. Hodges’s ; so dark that Edith could not distinguish 
the faces of a man and a woman standing by the gate 
which marked the entrance to the gray stone house, but 


she could see that the woman’s head was on the man's 
shoulder, and his arm was about her waist. 

“You foolish girl,” he was saying. ‘‘ You know very 
wel]—_—” 

That was all Edith heard, but she put her hand sud 
denly to her heart, and something seemed to rise up in 
her throat to choke her. She stumbled, and Rufus 
Welden put out his arm to save her from falling. 

‘‘What is the matter ?” he asked. 

“TI don’t know. I can't tell,” she answered, in a 
bewildered voice, then seemed to recover herself with a 
violent effort. 

“ Who—who were those people ?” she asked, in a low, 
tense voice. 

“Cyrilla Braddock and her city admirer,” answered 
the doctor, wondering at the subdued excitement in her 
manner. ‘‘ You have heard of them, of course? Poor 
Elias Hodges is half mad with jealousy.” 

“Do you know the man’s name ?” 

“It is Hayward. I have met hima number of times. 
It was he who bought Squire Rushton’s place, and he 1s 
evidently in good circumstances.” 

They reached the honse, and Edith went up-stairs to 
see if her mother had waked, and then called to the duc- 
tor to come up. 

At the conclusion of his visit she let him go down- 
stairs alone, but she stood at the open window andl 
watched him mount his horse and ride away. 

When the sound of the hoof-beats could be heard 10 
more, she went to her own room and took from her trav- 
eling-desk the letter her lover had written, in which he 
stated that business in the eity would prevent him from 
joining her at Whitlow Beach until a week later than had 
been proposed. She read it through twiee, from begin- 
ning to end, then held it over the candle until it dropped 
to ashes. 

“As if I cared /’”’ she exclaimed, in 8 proud, fierce tone. 
“T often wondered if I really loved him. Now I know J 
never «id.” 

4 * * * & 

Four days later Mrs. Graydon was able to travel, but, 
at Edith’s earnest request, she went back to the city, in- 
stead of to Whitlow Beach. And the first thing Edith 
did after reaching home was to send a note to Edmund 
Hayward, asking him to call upon her at once. 

It was several days before he came, however. 

“Twas obliged to go out of town, and did not get 
your letter until to-day,” he explained, as Edith entered 
the parlor where he waited for her. ‘I hope you have 
not been accusing me of neglect, Edith.” 

He advanced toward her with a smile, but she drew 
back haughtily. . 

‘*Your excuses are of no moment to me whatever, Mr. 
Hayward,” she said. ‘I sent for you simply because I 
wish to return your ring,” slipping the diamond solitaire 
from her finger. ‘‘ When I tell you that I spent over a 
week at Marlborough, and returned from there only four 
days ago, you will require no further explanation, I am 
inclined to think.” 

“T won’t pretend to misunderstand you—that wonld 
be folly,” ssid Hayward, who had grown very pale. 
“But I give you credit for too much sense to believe 
you really intend to annul your engagement with me 
simply because of a flirtation with a silly little country 
girl, You are piqued and jealous, Edith — that is 
all, I am sure.” 

‘Neither pique nor jealousy has any room in my 
— ” she said, steadily, her eyes fixed on his paling 

face. ‘‘I desire to break my engagement with you simply 
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because Iam convinced that we are not suited to each 
other, Mr. Hayward.” 

‘“‘This is absurd, Edith.” 

She did not deign to answer him ; but, dropping the 
ring on the centre table, walked out of the room, leaving 
him in a fury of rage and chagrin. 

* * * * * * * 

Edith Graydon did not go into society at all that 
Winter, and Edmund Hayward heard nothing of her 
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Cyrilla had patched up their quarrel and were now man 
and wife. 

“‘T expected to see Miss Graydon here,” he said to a 
young lady, who greeted him rapturously on the piazza 
after dinner. ‘‘Do you know if she will visit the beach 
this Summer ?” 

The young lady uttered a little scream of surprise, and 
made a feint of being horrified. : 

‘““You don’t mean to say you haven’t heard! How 
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until early Summer, when he went to Whitlow Beach 
for a week’s vacation. He expected to meet her there, 
and was bitterly disappointed when he found her name 
was not on the hotel register. He had been very much 
provoked at himself for having allowed such a matri- 
monial prize to escape him, and had resolved to reinstate 
himself in her esteem if possible. He thought her anger 
over the discovery of that little flirtation must have 
evaporated during the nine months that had passed 
since he had seen her, and that she would be easily won 
to forget and forgive when she learned that Elias and 


funny! Why, Edith Graydon is married! Everybody's 
been talking about it. She was married a week ago toa 
country doctor. ‘Lives at some heathenish little hole in 
the country ; it’s called Marlborough, I believe. Just 
think of it ! She’s buried—yes, actually buried. Doesn’t 
it seem too bad! But then Edith always was peculiar. 
I never quite understood her.” 

And Edmund Hayward, trying to appear unmoved by 
the startling news, raged within himself that he had ever 
indulged in that ‘little flirtation,” which had cost him 
so dear. 
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PAUL SCARRON. t 
By HENRY VAN Laun, 


Formerzy there flourished an entire branch of litera- , civilized or semi-civilized country which has not been sa- 
ture, which the gradual progress of civilization and an | tiated with such operas as ‘‘ La Belle Héléne,” ‘‘ Orphée 
increased tendency to hyper-delicacy, or at least to | aux Enfers,” ‘‘ La Grande Duchesse,” and others of the 
decent phraseology, is prone to efface, if not wholly to | same kind. Some of the English comic operas of our 
obliterate ; this branch is the ‘‘ burlesque.” Its aim is| own time also show a very strong leaning toward 
to expose human foibles and to contrast incongruities ! the ‘‘mock-heroic.” The ancients did not often make 


without pre- 
tending to 
harmonize 
them ; it must 
be lively with- 
out being iro- 
nical, bitter 
or satirical, 
and is nearly 
always accom- 
panied by a 
certain quan- 
tity of coarse- 
ness, not un- 
mixed with 
good nature, 
careful de- 
scription of 
details, and 
even & some- 
what fanciful 
imaginative 
power. It 
generally 
chooses grave 
or nobly born 
personages 
and places 
them in ridi- 
culous and 
mirth-provok- 
ing situations, 
makes them 
express them- 
selves in sen- 
tences strong- 
ly in contrast 
with those we 
should natur- 
ally expect to 
employ, and 
is more or 
less related 
to the ‘‘ mock- 
heroic,” in 
which vulgar 
and common- 
place charac- 
ters adopt a 
heroic style 
and bearing, 
and also use 


grandiloquent expressions quite opposed to their every- 
In both may be found a continual anti- 
thesis between the actors in the human drama and the 
language put into their mouths. 
flourished again on the French stage during the palmy 
days of the Second Empire, and its productions spread 
all over Europe, so that there now exists scarcely any 


day actions. 


The burlesque school 
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use of ‘ bur- 
lesque” as it 
is at present 
understood, 
though it 
seems to have 
been known 
to them ; for 
certain satiri- 
cal dramas, in 
which gods 
and heroes 
are uttering 
vulgar lan- 
guage, appear 
to belong to 
this category. 
The ‘Battle 
between the 
Frogs and 
Mice,”’ which 
relates the 
adventures of 
Psycarpax ‘‘of 
great Troxar- 
tas line,’’ 
appertains 
rather to the 
m ock- heroic 
school. 
During the 
sixteenth cen- 
tury several 
Italian poets, 
such as Berni 
in his ‘‘Rime 
Burlesche,” 
and Caporali 
in his ‘‘Ese- 
quie di Mece- 
nate’’ and 
other works, 
obtaineda 
great reputa- 
tion in bur- 
lesque poetry ; 
but, strictly 
speaking, 
their verse, 
full of spark- 
ling wit, viva- 
cious buffoon- 


ery or vengeful satire, impatient of all restraint, so ele- 
gant in style, harmonious in metre and licentious in ex- 
pression, is wholly different from what the English and 
French understand by ‘‘burlesque”—a word which 
seems not to have been employed before the year 1637, 
when the French poet Sarazin was the first to make use 
of it, instead of ‘‘grotesque,’’ which had been in fashion. 
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Burlesque literature in France was chiefly in vogue 
during the greater part of the reign of Louis XIV., the 
most pompous of all monarchs, who, whatever were his 
faults, played his royal part with a more than becoming 
dignity, and strutted, ‘every inch a king,” before the 
courtiers, who idolized him, or pretended to do so, and 
the French nation at large, who admired him till within 
the latter years of his rule. Burlesque had sprung up, 
however, whilst his royal father was still alive, at a time 
when nobles and adventurers were swaggering about in 
gayly bedizened apparel, with martial air, curled-up 
mustachios, their hands continually on the hilts of their 
swords, addressing one another in metaphorical and bom- 
bastic language, and acting nearly always in a more or 
less absurd manner. 

Another branch of literature is often confounded with 
the “ burlesque,” namely, the ‘‘jocose,” or what the 
French call the geare bouffon; but this only seeks to pro- 
duce laughter, and selects, therefore, characters, scenes 
and ideas which are ridiculous and clothed in an ana- 
logous style. By ‘ grotesque” is now generally under- 
stood any literary or artistic work having a tendency 
to caricature, combined with superabundant warmth of 
color, eccentricity of expression, fantastic weirdness and 
originality, and, above all, with an inclination to ex- 
aggerate what is naturally handsome or hideous. 

In all the three branches of comic literature just men- 
tioned Paul Scarron was easily first, and is considered by 
the French a master in these peculiar literary sub- 
divisions. It is, therefore, strange that up to the pre- 
sent time no good life of this author has ever been 
written in France ; though this may be partly accounted 
for by the fact that until the death of Louis XIV. his 
very name was ‘“‘ tubooed ” m courtly circles. 

Paul Searron —whose name is sometimes written with 
one ‘‘r”—one of the most extraordinary literary phe- 
nomena, did not begin to exercise his talents till almost 
wholly crippled in body and completely paralyzed. He 
was born in Paris about the year 1611, and his father, a 
barrister, or, as it was then called, a conseiller au parle- 
ment, is said to have enjoyed a yearly income of more 
than twenty thousand livres, which may be considered as 
cyuivalent to nearly three thousand pounds sterling at 
the present time. According to some, his family came 
originally from Lyons, but the most accredited opinion 
is that the Searrons were a branch of a noble house from 
Moncaglieri, in Piémont, where one of his ancestors lies 
buried under a tomb of white marble, in one of the 
chapels of this small town. Another branch took the 
name of De Veaujour in addition to its own, and in 1629 
one of its female members married the well-known 
Irrench Marshal, Antoine d’Aumont-Rochebaron, whilst 
the name of an uncle of our author, who was Bishop of 
Cirenoble, has only come down to posterity on account 
of the length of his beard. 

Life must have seemed roseate to Paul Scarron, for he 
was well-connected, young, bad fair prospects of rising 
iu the world, and was dearly beloved by his parents, as 
well us by half a dozen brothers and sisters. The death 
of his mother, Gabrielle Goguet, was the first blow he 
received ; his father married again a certain Francoise de 
Plaix, and a second family made its appearance. Old 
Scarron was an easy-going man, who, no doubt, only 
wished to spend his life pleasantly, but the second wife 
was, probably, domineering, and not too friendly dis- 
posed toward her stepchildren. Paul, then a mere youth, 
often replied in bitter epigrammatic language to her 
stinging remarks, and, even at that time, gave os good 
as he received. 


The domestic hearth became unbearable, and, finally, 
his father was obliged to send him away on a visit to one 
of his relatives, then dwelling in Charleville, a town in 
the French Ardennes, only built about fifteen years be- 
fore by the Duke of Nevers. Here Paul remained for 
nearly two years, and, when scarcely seventeen years old, 
returned to Paris, became an abbé, and gave himself up 
to a life of pleasure and enjoyment. 

He visited the houses of such free-and-easy beauties as 
Marion de Lorme and Ninon de 1’Enclos, and struck up 
an acquaintance with such jovial epicureans as Saint- 
Evremond, Chapelle, Bachaumont, and many other liter- 
ary men of fashion whose notious of morality and philo- 
sophy were not very rigid. Thus he went his round in 
the merry whirligig of Parisian life, until, in his twenty- 
fourth year, he left for Italy, a voyage at that time almost 
considered necessary to give the final polish to a gentle- 
man and scholar. 

He seems to have stopped there for some time, and 
met at Rome the painter Nicolas Poussin and the French 
poet Frangois Maynard ; but whatever impressions Italy 
made on him, no trace of them is to be found in his writ- 
ings. He did not endeavor ‘‘ Old Rome out of her ashes 
to revive, and give a second life to dead decayes,” for the 
only mention to be found in his works of Italy is when he 
speaks of ‘the ‘vineyards,’” a name given to several 
gardens in Rome finer than those of the Luxemburg or 
the Tuileries, which cardinals and other persons of rauk 
keep up at great expense, more out of vanity than fur 
their own amusement, as they never, or at least very 
seldom, go there themselves.'’ These so-called ‘ vine- 
yards” were, in reality, country houses iu which old and 
young sprigs of nobility often entertained their friends 
of both sexes—above all, those who were not too particu- 
lar in their notions of morality. It is more than proba- 
ble that our youthful adbé caught there the germs of the 
dreadful disease which afterward destroyed his health 
and made him a helpless invalid for life, until death 
released him from all his sufferings. 

We find Scarron back in France about the year 1637; 
he was residing then at a country seat of the Count de 
Tessé, Vernie, nearly fifteen leagues from the town of 
Mans. Thither he seems to have returned often, for 
some poetical epistles, addressed to Madame de Haute- 
fort, are dated from Vernie, four and six years later ; but 
he probably dwelt habitually in Paris. Meanwhile, 
Cardinal Richelieu had dismissed his father from his 
official position, on account of some fancied conspiracy, 
and banished him to Touraine. 

Young Scarron was now in his twenty-sevonth vear ; 
he ‘‘ had had a constitution strong enough to drink as 
much as most men,” or, as he himself calls it, @ [alle- 
mande ; ‘‘had been a good dancer, somewhat of an artist, 
and even a musician, able to play fairly on the lute, and 
skillful in all bodily exercises ;’ but then he became 
sorely distressed by the appearance of the first symptoms 
of his terrible malady, which, lasting for more than 
twenty years, rendered him completely paralyzed ; so 
that at last he sometimes could move neither hand nor 
foot, and only wag his tongue and turn about his head. 
This he says himself in prefacing one of his latter works: 
‘to that pair of- worthy gentlemen and my dearly be- 
loved friends Ménage and Sarazin, or Sarazin and Ménage, 
to whom I dedicate this book, in order to kill two birds 
with one stone. I cannot tell whether I have any claim 
to act on this proverb, as I am a cripple both in my 
hands and feet.” : 

According to a tradition which is now completely dis- 
credited, Scarron’s disease was owing to his having been 
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obliged to take shelter in somo stagnant pool to escape | 
the vengeance of the populace of Mans, enraged at seeing | 
one of their clergymen appear in a somewhat obscene | 
carnival disguise ; but as he fell ill about half a dozen 
years before he obtained a canon’s stall in the town just | 
mentioned, it is more probable that his bodily infirmities | 
were the consequence of youthful indiscretions and riot- | 
ous living. 

His sufferings became so great that he tried one phy- 
sician after another to obtain some alleviation of his 
violeut pains, and, whilst being carried about, he com- 
posed some verses, such as the ‘‘ Adien au Marais ’— the 
parish where he dwelt—in which he mentions the names | 
of all his acquaintances ; and the ode ‘‘Le Chemin du | 
Marais an Fanbourg Saint-Germain,” in which suburb, ! 
by the advice of some fashionable quack, he in vain took | 
some “ bains de tripes.” He twice went to essay the effi- | 
cacy of the waters of Bonrbon PArchamband, a well- | 
known watering-place almost in the centre of France, | 
which afterward became the favorite resort of Madame 
de Montespan, and wrote some ‘*Légendes ” in rhyme 
about this townlet, where he also made the acquaintance 
of Gaston d’Orleans, the brother of Louis: XIII. But 
when he found that all his attempts to get cured were 
hopeless, he resolved to return to Paris, and to depend on 
literature for subsistence. From that time he began to 
pour forth endless epistles in verse, sonncts, madrigals, 
songs and satires, and, amongst others, he sent to the 
Cardinal de Richelieu a poetical Reyuéfe, which was 
cleverly dated : 

“Fait a Paris, ce dernier jour d’octobre, 
Par moi, Scarron, qui malgré mois uis sobre. 
L'an que lon prit lo fameux Perpignan, 
Et sans canon Ja ville de Sedan.” 


This complimentary allusion to these twé towns—the 
first taken by the French on the 29th of August, 1642, 
and the other given up by the Duke de Bouillon in the 
month of September—might have brought our poet some 
pecuniary reward ; but the death of the Minister, which 
took place on the4th of December of the same year, pre- 
vented this. A poetical Requéle was then addressed to 
the King, bat the latter followed the cardinal to the grave 
within » few months of his death, and so, probably, poor 
Scarron received nothing for his pains, whilst s poetical | 
cpistle on the Fair at Orleans was forwarded to the duke | 
of that name, with somewhat better results. 

About this time Scarron’s father seems to have died, 
and as our poet thought himself and his brothers un- 
justly deprived of a portion of their father’s inheritance, 
he commenced a lawsuit against his stepmother, which, 
even in Scarron’s time, was not done for nothing. At 
that time he had two sisters depending on him, of whom 
he himself is reputed to have said, ‘that the one loved 
wine not wisely but too well, and that the other showed 
her affection for the male sex in a similar manner,” whilst 
his health gave way at the very moment he was com- 
pelled to think of making a living. Luckily for him, in 
1643 he was appointed to some prebend belonging to the 
Cathedral of Mans, through the influence of a certain 
Abbé de Lavardin, a descendant of an influential and 
noble Maine family, who, five years after Scarron’s nomi- 
nation, became himself bishop of that town, and one of 
whose. relatives had, a score of years before, filled the 
same episcopal seat for more than thirty-six years. As 
Scarron had already been presented to the Queen by 
Madame de Hautefort, and had obtained the title of 
“the Queen's own patient,” as well as a pension. ami as 
even the miserly Cardinal Mazarin allowed him five 


fancy, expressing themselves 


lundred crowns a year, he seems for nearly three years 
to have lived in clover at Mans and to have dwelt in one 
of the residences allowed to the canons of the cathedral, 


‘ which, finally, he was obliged to abandon. 


A year after being appointed to his living he published 
“Typhon, ou la Gigantomachie,”’a long poem in five can- 
tos, relating the war and revolts of the giants against the 


gods, which belongs rather to the jocose than to the bur- 
- lesque branch of Jiterature, for the giants were to Scarvon 


no real ‘‘grave and noble personages placed in ridicu- 
lous situations,” but, borrowed by him from the my- 


‘thology, became the creatures of his own eccentric 


in most extraordinary 


language. In the first canto of ‘‘Typhon,” Cardinal 


! Mazarin is addressed as follows: ° 


“O grand Mazarin, 6 grand homme! 
Riche trésor venu de Rome... 
Esprit qui ne t'endors jamais, 
Expert en guerre, expert en paix, 
Jule plus grand que le grand Jule.’ 


This canto begins thus : 


“Jo chante, quoique d’un gositr 
Qui ne mache point de lauricr, 
Non Hector, non le brave Ene, 
Non Amphiare ou Capanéo, 

Non le vaillant fils de Thétis; 
Tous cos gens-la sont trop petits, 
Et ne vont pas a la ceinture 

De ceux dont j’écris laventure. 

Je chante cet homme étonnant, 
Devant qui Jupiter tonnant, 

Plus vite qu'un trait d'arbaléte, 
S'enfuit sans oser tenir téte. 

Je chante Vhorrible Typhon, 

Au nez crochu comme un griffon, 
A qui cent bras, longs comme gaules, 
Sortaient de deux scules épaules.” 


‘‘Typhon ” pleased the public and sold largely. Sear-- 
ron resolved now to try his hand at play-writing, and, 2 
year after the publication of his poem, bronght out at 
the theatre of the Hétel de Bourgogne a comedy in fivo 
acts and in verse, ‘‘Jodelet, ou le Maitre Valet,” in 
which the Spanish Gracioso is put on the stage as o 
boasting, bragging servant, full of vices and impudence. 
This comedy was so successful that the following year 
another play of Scarron, also in verse, made its appenr- 
ance—‘‘ Les Trois Dorothées, ou Jodelet Souffleté’’ — 
which sgain appears to have been highly appreciated, 
for within a twelvemonth was published a third of his 
versified comedies, ‘‘Les Boutades du Capitan Mata- 
more et ses Comédies,” in which a sort of French Boba- 
dil relates his adventures in stanzas, odes, elegies and 
various kinds of verse, and describes even his marriage 
in rhymes all ending in ‘‘ment ”; but it seems never to 
have been acted. 

The plot of all Scarron’s comedies, borrowed from the 
Spanish, never very clear, becomes more and more en- 
tangled as the play goes on. Servants blunder, ladies’- 
maids make mistakes through stupidity, thoughtless- 
ness, or even sometimes by chance, and the intricate 
clew is unraveled finally, by an accident quite unforeseew 
and startling. The actors indulge in stupid conversation 
and foolish compliments ; the hand of the old and dot- 
ing lover is always refused, and he is not seldom ridi- 
culed ; the young gallant is ever represented as lively 
and tenderly beloved ; and whilst the male and female 
servant fill up the comic scenes, scarcely any attempt is 
made at original character-drawing ; and the unity of 
place, even at present so beloved by the French, is 
wholly neglected, and one act takes place in a garden, 
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SCENE FROM THE “‘ ROMAN COMIQUE.” 


The ‘‘ Eneide Travestita” of the Italian poet J. B. Lalli 
probably suggested to Scarron his ‘‘ Virgile Travesti,” a 
somewhat coarse but perfect model of a burlesque poem, 
the first book of which appeared in 1648, und was dedi- 
cated to Queen Anne of Austria. He announced his in- 
tentions of publishing every month in succession a tra- 
vesty of one of the twelve books of Virgil's ‘‘ neid,” 
but seems, however, to have abandoned this idea, for 
the seventh book, dedicated to the Duke of Roquelaure, 
‘the ugliest man in France,” was only published during 
the latter half of the year 1652. Scarron burlesqued the 
first eight books of Virgil’s epic poem, and Charles Cot- 
ton, the friend of Walton, the author of the second part of 
the ‘Complete Angler,” translated into English the first 
and fourth books of Scarron’s verses, taking care not to 
soften a single indelicate or coarse expression. We give 


as a sample of the English paraphrase the description of 
the sight Eneas beheld on landing at Carthage : 


“The town was full, all in a pother, 
Some doing one thing, some another. 
Some digging were, some making mortar, 
Some hewing stones in such a quarter; 
For they were all, as the story tells, 
Building or doing something else: 
And to be short, all that he sees 
Were working busily as bees. 
I’ the middle of the town there stood 
A goodly elm o’ergrown with wood: 
And under that were stocks most duly, 
To lock them fast that were unruly .... 
Near stood the church, a pretty building, 
Plain as a pikestaff without gilding; 
I cannot liken any to it, 
Unless ’t be Pancras, if you know it.” 
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The ‘‘Virgile Travesti” created a perfect furore, and 
soon a host of imitators sprang up, who did their best to 
follow in the footsteps of Scarron, and to burlesque in 
verse Ovid, Horace, Lucian, Juvenal, Homer and other 
celebrated classical authors, whilst one of these imita- 
tors oven ventured to describe in burlesque verse the 
“*Passion of Our Lord.” This rage for burlesque lasted 
for twenty years, and then subsided as suddenly as it 
had originated. None of these burlesque poems are now 
remembered except Scarron’s, which, in spite of its want 
of delicacy, its forced and often tiresome buffoonery, con- 
tains entire passages inspired by real ‘‘ vis comica,” and 
full of true wit and ingenious and refined criticism. 

The success of Scarron’s poems was a great boon to 
him, enabling him to live for some time in comparative 


comfort and ease. He stood greatly in need of these, 
if we can believe a portrait drawn by himself, the ac- 
curacy of which seems to be confirmed by the testimony 
of all his friends, and which prefaced his poem “ Re- 
lation des Parques et des Poétes sur la Mort de Voiture,” 
a poet who died in 1648. The book was adorned with a 
copper plate representing a back view of Scarron seated 
in a peculiar kind of chair, which it would be a mis- 
nomer to call an easy-chair, was dedicated ‘‘to the 
courteous reader who never saw me,” and accompanied 
by the following written portrait of the unfortunate 
author, very characteristic of his own peculiar style: 
‘Unknown friend, who never saw me in your life, and 
perhaps never troubled yourself much about it, because 
there is nothing to be got by the sight of such a fellow 
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as Tam. allow ine to tell you that Dam not very anxious 
vou shold behold ime ia propria persund, because I 
have been informed that some facetious gentlemen make 
themselves merry at the expense of an unhappy wretch, 
and deseribe me as another sort of nrvonster than I really 
am. Some aflirm I am a complete cripple, and others 
maintain that I have no thighs, and am set upon a table 
in a cage, where I chatter like a blind magpie ; whilst not 
a few will tell you, and swear it, too, if you would let 
them, that my hat is fastened to a cord which runs 
through a pulley, and that I hoist it up or let it down as 
often as I have to salute a friend who does me the honor 
of paying me a visit. 

“TI therefore thought myself obliged, in conscience 
and all that, to prevent them from telling any longer so 
many horrid falsehoods ; and, therefore, I ordered my 
picture to be engraved, as you see it in the beginning 
of this book. I know you will grumble, courteous 
reader, for every reader in the world grumbles more or 
less; and, as for me, I can grumble as well as the best of 
them, when ‘tis my turn to be a reader. You will grum- 
ble, I dare say, and huff, and puff, because, forsooth, I 
show you my bask. But prithee, old friend, don’t be 
too choleric. Be assured that I did not do it with a de- 
sign to turn my back upon the company, but only be- 
canse its convexity is more fit fo reccive an inscription 
than the concavity of my stomach, which is wholly cov- 
ered by the penthouse of my head hanging over it; and 
also because my shape, or rather my irregular personal 
appearance, may be perceived from behind as well as in 
front. Iam rot so conceited as to pretend to make a 
present to the public—for by those jolly damsels, the 
nine Muses, I swear and protest that I never dreamt in 
my life of seeing my phiz on a medal—but I would have 
had my picture drawn if I could have found an artist 
old enough to take my countenance in black and white. 
Therefore, for want of a picture, T describe myself to you 
as near as [ can. 

“Tam past thirty-eight, as you may see by the bark of 
my ehair, If I live to be forty, I shall add the Lord 
knows how many misfortunes to those I have already 
suffered for these eight or nine years past. There was a 
time when my size was not to be found fault with, thoagh 
now it is of the smallest. My illness has made me shorter 
hy a foot; my head is somewhat too big, considering my 
height, and my face is full enough, in all conscience, for 
one who carries such a skeleton of a body abouthim. I 
have hair enongh on my head not to need a wig, and 
many gray hairs, too, in spite of the proverb. My sight 
is good enough, though my eyes are large and of a blue 
color ; and one of them is sunk deeper into my head than 
the other, because I lean on that side. My nose is well 
enough ; my teeth, which in days ©: yore looked like a 
row of square pearls, are now like boxwood, and will 
very soon be of asiate color. I have lost one tooth and 
a half on the left side, and two anda half precisely on 
the right, and I have two more standing somewhat out of 
their ranks; my legs and thighs had at first the shape of 
an obtuse angle, then of a right angle, and, finally, of an 
acute angle ; my thighs and body form another, and my 
head, being continually bent over my stomach, makes me 
look more or less like a Z. My arms are shriveled up 
as well as my legs, and my fingers as well as my arms ; 
in short, I‘nm a living epitome of human misery. This, 
as near as I can give, is my shape. Since I have got so 
far, I will even tell you something of my disposition. 
Under the rose be it spoken, courteons reader, I do this 
only to awell the bulk of my book, at the request of the 


bookseller ; the poor dog, it seems, being afraid that he 
pth 
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should be a loser by this impression, if he did not give 
the courteous reader enough for his money. Were it not 
for this, this -digression would be of no more purpose 
than a thousand others. But to our consolation let it be 
said that ours is not the first age in which people play 
the fools of complaisance, without reckoning the follies 
they commit of their own accord. 

“Twas always a little hasty in temper, a little given 
to good living, and rather lazy. I frequently call my 
servant a nincompoop, and a little after address him as 
‘sir.’ I hate no man, and could wish all the world had 
the same feelings for me ; I am as blithe as a bird, when 
I have money—and should be much more so were I in 
health ; Iam merry enough in company, and am quite 
happy when I am alone; I bear all my ills pretty pa- 
tiently. And now, os I humbly imagine the porch to be 
big enough for the house, it is high time for me to 
conclude.” 

About the year 1648 another versified comedy of this 
“living epitome of human misery,” ‘“ L’Héritier Ridi- 
cule,” made its appearance, which is said to have pleased 
the youthful King, Louis XIV., so much, that he had it 
performed twice in one day. This same year Scarron’s 
friend, Mlle. de Hautefort, married the Marshal de 
Schomberg, and, of course, out came our poet with an 
epithalamium. He also published, between the years 
1643 and 1651, various collections of his poetical epistles, 
and his other rhythmical productions, amongst which 
some drinking songs, in verses of thirteen and fourteen 
syliables, and some eating songs, of which Searron seems 
to have been the inventor, attracted notice by their 
novelty. The Prince of Orange, who about this time 
visited France, sent to our deformed poet some pecun- 
iary assistance, and received in return an ode in which 
Scarron lavishes his thanks profusety, and when later on 
the Prince died he wrote some ‘‘ Stances Héroiques” on 
his death. 

During the wars and rebellion of the Fronde, chictly 
directed against Cardinal Mazarin, many pamphlets ayp- 
peared, in prose as well as in verse, all aimed at tlio 
statesman then at the helm of the Gallic ship of state. 
One of the bitterest and most scurrilous of these was 
“Ta Mazarinade,” supposed to have been written by 
Searron, in which the cardinal is no longer called 
‘‘ereater than Cwsar,” as he was in the opening of the 
“Typhon ”; but in which it is distinctly stated that 
“mon Tale. n'est pas César.”” When, however, Mazarin, 
a couple of years later, returned triumphantly to Paris, 
the poet clearly saw the error of his ways, admitted that 
the cardinal had been ‘‘autrefois lobject de linjuste 
satire,” and declared his regret in having attacked him, 
above all for his own sake, for: 


“Pour le malheur des temps, et surtout pour le mien, 
J'ai douté dun meérite aussi pur que le sien.” 


He even went so far as to write to some gentleman 
connected with the Court, but whose name has not trans- 
pired, that he had never dared to write to Her Majesty 
and make his innocence appear ; but, continues he, “ you 
gave me to understand that the Queen has asked for 
some of my plays, which makes me flatter myself that 
she still remembers such a wretch ag Iam. During tho 
troubles-of the Regency everything, good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent, that was printed in Paris passed under my name ; and 
this abuse still continues, notwithstanding all the pains I 
have taken to undeceive the world. Some insolent libels 
against His Eminence were fathered on me, and, perhaps, 
the reason of it was because another gertleman of tho 
purple, bolonging to a party opposed to His Eminence, 
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was pleased to honor me with his friendship "— of course 
the coadjutor De Retz, then in disgrace, was meant— 
‘“‘bnt Iwas known and loved by him from my youth, 
Jong before his reputation began to decline at Court.” 
He beseeches the Queen ‘‘ to drop her indignation against: 
an unhappy wretch who has not long to live.” 

His request was granted, and he was pardoned, but he | 
never again received his pensions, though Fouquet, the | 
*-surintendant des finances,” as soon as he heard of his 
loss, allowed our paralyzed literary man yearly sixteen 
liundred livres, for which he received no otner reward 
lhut a dozen or so of very cleverly written letters, and 
the dedication of a rather long, but smartly written, bur- 
lesque ode relating the adventures of Leander and Hero. 
About this time was also published the ‘‘ Baronade,” one 
of Scarron’s violent poetical satires directed against a 
certain financier Baron. 

In 1651, the same year the ‘‘ Mazarinade”’ saw the light, 
appeared the first part of a work on which now Scarron’s 
reputation chiefly rests—namely, the prose romance, ‘‘ Le 
Roman Comiqnue”; the second part of which appeared 
six years later, whilst the third and final part, published 
after our author's death, was never written by him at all. - 
The ‘*Roman Comique,” intended as a reaction against 
the fashionable novels of Mlle. de Scudéri, and of Ho- 
noré @’Urfé, with their sham shepherds and their shep- 
herdesses, their pretended ‘“hifalutin ” sentiments, and 
their euphuistic language, often went to the other ex- 
treme—excessive coarseness and indelicacy. It describes 
vividly the adventures of a troop of strolling players in 
the provinces, and brings before us human beings, with 
all their faults and virtues, whose actions are related in 
sinwple and clear language, whilst the joctilar mood of 
the author suits the subjects he treats of. It remains the 
best of all the comic and realistic novels of the seven- 
teenth century, and its various personages, such as the 
liliputian, cantankerous, and conceited Razgotin; the 
misanthropical and envious actor La Rancune; the 
seoundrelly La Rapiniére ; the pretentious poet Roque- 
brune ; the amorous Le Destin and Léonard ; the tender- 
hearted young ladies De l’Etoile and Angélique ; the 
sorely tried Mrs. La Caverne, and the enormous Mrs. 
Bouvillon, are considered typical characters up to the 
present day. Scarron might have seen some of these 
strolling players during his residence in the town of 
Mans, for it is now generally supposed that he wanted to 
represent the actors of a well-known provincial troop, 
who traveled about the country under the guidance of a 
certain Jean Baptiste de Monchaingre, better known as 
Filandre, and who visited Mans whilst our author dwelt 
there. Four stories, freely imitated from the Spanish, 
are also interpolated in the ‘‘Roman Comique,” which 
novel may have been suggested by a book, ‘‘The Amus- 
ing Journey,” first published in 1603, written by the 
Spanish actor Augustin de Roxas, and containing di- 
alogues between three of his fellow-comedians and him- 
self, relating their adventures and experiences ; though 
the two novels completely differ in subject and treat- 
ment. The three parts of the ‘Roman Comique ” have 
been “rendered into English by Mr. Thomas Brown, Mr. 
Savage, and others,” whilst there is an abbreviated trans- 
lation of the same work by Oliver Goldsmith. 

Our little ‘epitome of all human miseries ”’ seems sel- 
dom to have been well off, for he was always asking for 
something or other in his letters and in his verses, while 
his friend Segrais, the secretary to Mile. de Montpensier, 
admits that ‘“‘nobody ever wrote more dedications than 
Scarron did, but.he received money for them. M. de 
Belliévre sent him a hundred crowns because he had 
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dedicated a certain book to him, and I brought him fifty 
from Mlle. de Montpensier for a wretched comedy (this 
comedy was the ‘Ecolier de Salamanque’) he dedicated 
Nothing came amiss to Scarron, and he ac- 
cepted everything gratefully ; and whether the gift was 
money, an abbey, firewood, books, a carriage, pies, cheese, 
poultry, or even puppies, he was always profuse in his 
thanks. If any other literary man of the period asked 
for anything, or was dedicating one of his works to some 
nobleman, Scarron was the first to make fun of him, but 
then it must be admitted that when our author begged 
he did so in a jocular way and without any meanness. 
In extenuation of his unceasing applications for relief 
might be brought forward his terrible bodily sufferings 
and the dreadful position in which he was placed. And 
yet Scarron never lost his good temper, and though now 
and then he gave vent to his feelings in prose as well as 
in poetry, he could not be wholly serious. In one of his 
letters to De Marigny, already quoted, he acknowledges 
that he ‘‘might have lived a comfortable life, though 
somewhat obscure ; but when these cruel thoughts come 
into my head, I swear to you, dear friend of mine, that if 
it had been lawful to make away with oneself, I would 
long ago have rid myself of all my miseries by taking a 
stiff dose of poison, and I believe I shall be forced to do 
it at last.” And then our author breaks out in poetry : 


“These cruel pains, ’neath which I groan, 
Would force complaints from hearts of stone. 
I cannot hope to find repose, 

Till death my wearied cyes does close, 
Why should those cruel stars delight 
On me to shed their restless spite ? 
Tis plain, I suffer for the crimo 

Of trespassing in wicked rhyme.” 


However, his kindliness of heart never forsook him, 
and, in spite of his own troubles, he always did a good 
turn whenever he could. Thus we find him writing to 
his friend Lavardin, Bishop of Mans, ‘‘ that he would do 
well to give a lift to his friend Ménage, who, with all his 
merit and learning, has got but little preferment in the 
Church.” Another time he begs the Duke of Retz, a 
brother of the coadjutor, to give sanctuary in his man: 
sion to ‘‘a young gentleman of his acquaintance, who. 
though only twenty years of age, has already been en- 
gaged in a score of duels, killed an impudent scoundre: 
who compelled him to fight, cannot obtain his pardon 
except in Paris, and has a natural aversion to hanging. 
. . « Moreover, it will be no little satisfaction for you to 
have protected a young gentleman of bis merit... . 
You'll take the greatest pleasure in the world to see him 
snuff the candles with s pistol, as often as you have a 
mind to see this pastime.” Whilst, later on, he wrote to 
Fouquet, asking him to do ‘“‘a small favor to one of his 
relatives by marriage, who had always been a faithful 
servant to the king.” He also gave shelter in his house 
to two nuns thrown on the wide world through the bank- 
ruptey of their convent, with one of whom, Céleste 
Palaiseau, he had been in love in his youth, and who, 
through his influence, became afterward prioress of an 
abbey at Argenteuil. 

Searron’s affliction did not prevent him from almost 
daily receiving visitors, such as his friends and fellow- 
laborers in the fields of literature : Sarazin, Boisrobert, 
Tristan |’Hermite, Segrais, De Scudéry, Marigny, Pellis- 
son, Ménage ; the artist Mignard ; the Marshal d’Albret ; 
the Dukes de Vivonne and de Souvré; the Counts du 
Lude, de Villarceaux, de la-Sabliére, d'Elbéne, Gram- 
mont, and Chitillon ; the lady authors Madame Deshou- 
litres and Mile. de Scudéry; the young nobleman's 
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general favorites Marion Delorme and Ninon de 1’Enclos ; | anecdotes about their acquaintances ; for, as hesays him- 
whilst such ladies of undoubted respectability as the j self in a letter to De Vivonne : ‘‘ Our neighbors should be 
Duchess de Lesdiguiéres, and the Countesses de la | the principal subject of our conversation, or, rather, the 
Sabligre, de Sévigné, de la Suze, de Hautefort, de Bas- | burden of the song, and to relieve the scene we should 
sompierre and de Brenne now and then called on the sometimes tell jovial banqueting stories, without which 
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poor paralyzed anthor. Many of these social parties at ) all conversation in a little time becomes insipid and lan- 
Scarron’s seem to have been a kind of picnic, for every- | guishes.” 

body brought some dish or other, or a few bottles of About this time our poor literary cripple seems to 
choice wine, consumed amidst lively sallies and bursts of have seriously thought of going to Americy or to the 
laughter ; above all, when the master of the house was in | West Indies, to try if a warmer climate would not cure 
a good humor and was reading some of his verses, indulg- | him, as it was said to have benefited several persons 
ing in lively repartees or merry quips, or relating some ' of his acquaintance ; and he even thought of forming a 
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company for the colonization 
of these far-away countries, of 
which he offered the manage- 
ment to Segrais, then only 
about twenty-six, but of a very 
steady character. In a letter 
to his friend Sarazin Scarron 
says ‘‘that he was going to set 
sail for America within a 
month ; and what strengthened 
him in his resolution was his 
being eternally plagued in 
town with a new crop of fools 
who call themselves Platon- 
ists.” Then, after stating his 
reasons for leaving France, he 
finishes by saying: ‘‘I have 
been tempted to take a thou- 
sand crowns’ worth of shares 
in our new West India Com- 
pany, which is going to estab- 
lish a colony within three de- 
grees of the line, on the banks 
of the Orillana and the Ori- 
noco. So farewell, France; 
farewell, Paris; farewell, ye 
she-devils in the shape of an- i 
gels ; good-by, ye Ménages, ye_ || MW 
Sarazins, and ye Marignys. I AW i 
take my leave of burlesque 
verse, of comedies and comical 
romances, to go to a happy 
climate, where there are no 
affected coxcombs, no canting 
rascals, no inquisition, no rheu- 
matism to cripple any one, nor 
no confounded wars to starve 
me.” This latter remark about the ‘‘ wars’ scems to be 
an allusion to the Fronde troubles, which did not end 
till 1653. But poor Scarron did not leave France after 


SCARRON AT HIS WINDOW SEEING MADAME D’AUBIGNE. 


introduced him to a certain young lady, about seven- 
teen, Frangoise d’Aubigné, who had been brought up in 
Martinique Island. She was a granddaughter of that 


all, for an event happened as romantic as any he ever | well-known literary and militant champion of the Pro- 


described in the ‘‘Tragi-comic Tales,” chiefly borrowed 
from the Spanish, and of which Moliére made use of one 
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testant cause in France, during the sixteenth century ; 
the firm friend of Henri IV., of Théodore Agrippa 
d’Aubigné ; had only lately become a Roman Catholic, 
and lost her mother; was known in society as ‘‘la jeune 
Indienne,” and was in a position not far removed from 
the most abject poverty. Scarron took compassion on 
this unfortunate girl, dependent on an avaricious cantan- 
kerous relative, and, in order to provide her with a shel- 
ter, this hopelessly paralyzed and deformed cripple, 
twenty-five years older than herself, offered her his 
hand, which proposal, after some hesitation, she ac- 
cepted. They were married about 1652, and it is 
reported that Scarron should have said: ‘‘I won’t com- 
mit any follies, she may be sure of that; but I'll teach 
her to commit some.” In the marriage contract he 
recognized as the portion she brought him ‘‘two very 
large and very expressive eyes, a remarkably fine bust, 
two beautiful hands, and a good deal of intelligence ;” 
whilst to his notary he declared he would leave her at 
his death, besides a sum of twenty-five thousand francs, 
the ordinary heirloom of a poet —‘‘immortality.” He 
did not know that his prophecy would ever become 
true, and never could have thought, amidst all the fan- 
tasies and burlesque freaks of his imagination, that 
twenty-four years after his death his staid and serious- 


for his ‘“‘Tartuffe.” Scarron was anxious to obtain all | minded widow would become the wife of Louis XIV., 


the information he could about the West Indies, and one 
day one of his neighbors, the Baroness de Neuillant, 


the proudest of all monarchs, the most infatuated with 
his royal prerogatives ; and that her name should become 
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graven on the perennial tablets of history as Madame ! 


ce Maintenon. 
-- His marriage seems to have benefited him greatly from 


a social as well as from a literary point of view, for the | 


company who visited the poor cripple adopted manners 
somewhat more refined, and became more guarded in its 
language, whilst the expressions in his own writings 
show less coarseness ; though it must be admitted that 
this greater delicacy was not immediately visible, for the 
best-known of his comedies in verse, ‘‘Don Japhet 
d’Arménie,” brought out about a year after his mar- 
riaze, though truly comical, is also very licentious and 
gross, and could not, at the present time, be acted as it 
was written. And yet it was dedicated to the King in 
a preface, a model of a begging petition without too 
much humiliation, and which ends thus: “ Sire, I will 
endeavor to persuade Your Majesty it would not be very 
wrong to assist me a little, for, if you did assist me a 
little, I would be more jovial than I am; and, if I were 
more jovial than I am, I would write lively comedies ; 
if I wrote lively comedies, Your Majesty would be 
amused by them, and, if you were amused, the money 
lestowed on me would not be lost. All this leads to 
such an inevitable conclusion that I imagine I should 
be convinced by it, if I were a great king instead of be- 
ing what I am, a poor, wretched creature.” 

In the writing of complimentary letters Scarron was 
quite an adept. The very year of his marriage he wrote 
to the coadjutor De Retz, just elected a cardinal: ‘‘ My 
Lord, you have made me rich, in spite of fortune, by 
being made 8 cardinal, in spite of your enemies. I 
ventured all I was worth in the world ”—Scarron evi- 
dently speaks here of the loss of his pensions granted 
to him by the Queen and Cardinal Mazarin —‘‘so that 
you should be advanced to that dignity ; and, if I have 
to do with gentlemen of honor, I shall be worth half as 
much again as I was before. I pray Heaven you may 
be able to say the same; and let His Providence bring 
it about as He shall think it most convenient.” Four 
years later he sent some of his works to Christina, 
Queen of Sweden, who was then in France, and had 
been to visit him ; and, after thanking her for the honor 
bestowed on him, he continues: ‘‘If I were able to 
ramble from one country to another, I should imme- 
diately set up as a little Orlando for your sake; and, 
though I could not with one single stroke of my sword 
fell so many thumping trees, nor commit so many 
ravages as my brother hero in Ariosto, yet my follies 
should be more amusing. . . . I have made use of the 
permission you gave me, by becoming a gallant of no 
small consequence, as I serve the greatest queen ever 
in ‘existence, whilst the romantic blusterer just men- 
tioned served only an imaginary queen. “Iwas well 
Your Majesty gave me this permission, for otherwise it 
is ten to one I might have taken it; and, if you had 
refused it to me, you might have found yourself dis- 
obeyed by one who would not act thus on any other 
occasion whatever, though it should cost him his life.” 

Scarron’s comedies in verse, ‘‘L’Ecolier de Sala- 
manque,” in which for the first time the roguish serv- 
ant Crispin made his appearance on the French stage, 
‘Le Gardien de Soi-méme,” and ‘‘Le Marquis Ridi- 
cule,” had heen very successful; his ‘‘Gazette Bur- 
lesque,” which appeared whenever his illness left him 
any leisure; and his ‘‘ Marquisate de Quintet,” as he 
laughingly called the sums he received from his pub- 
lisher Quintet, brought him a steady income, and yet, in 
spite of all this, of the number of presents sent to him, 
and though his young wife managed his household as 


' means. 
| ite with the courtiers, gave him back some of his father's 


economically as she vould, he was often straitened in Lis. 
His relatives having discovered he was a favor- 


inheritance ; and he sold part of it, a property near Am- 
boise, for twenty-five thousand frances, whilst his prebend 
at Mans was bought for a thousand crowns by aéformer 
servant of Ménage who wished to enter Holy Orders ; he 
had also an interest in a kind of parcels delivery com- 
pany, called ‘‘ Entreprise de Décharge et de Transport,” 
and, in 1657, even obtained permission to erect a labora- 
tory for the making of the philosopher's stone, but he 
seems never to have found it, for he had to work hard 
for a living amidst his increasing infirmities. In a letter. 
written probably to Pellisson, he acknowledges he derived 
his ‘‘ chief subsistence from the theatre, but the writing 
of plays is confoundedly fatiguing, and does not pay 
when a man spends a lot of time and thought on them. 
. .. A man can scarcely enjoy either repose or trap- 
quillity when his health is just as bad as his affairs are. 
. . . Iscruple not to confess that I find my gayety per- 
ceptibly diminish, because, like an unhappy workman, I 
am forced to write verses to get my daily bread.” To his 
friend De Marigny he says: ‘‘I cannot write to you with 
that liveliness I would like ; my hand rebels against my 
inclination ; for, Iam sorry to say, I have been plagued 
with a cruel fit of the gout this last month, as if I had 
not miseries enough before to torment me. All I can do 
under this fresh indisposition, and under these other 
calamities with which my ill fortune persecutes me, is to 
swear as heroically and with as good @ grace as any man 
in France. . . . Iam sometimes so very mad that if all 
the furies of the infernal regions came to fetch me away, 
I believe, from the bottom of my heart, I should almost 
go and meet them half way.” 

Scarron had his detractors, as every literary man will 
have, in every habitable quarter of the globe. But he 
himself says : ‘An unhappy wretch, such as I am, who 
never stirs out of his room, can have no knowledge either 
of men or things, except such as he obtains secondhand 
from others... . This is a great disadvantage to an 
artist, who ought to have his imagination filled with a 
great number of ideas, which are only to be obtained in 
conversation, or by seeing the world. . . . A man grows 
just as rusty by remaining too long in a room as he does 
when living too long in the country.” Moreover, he 
might have brought forward that the power of observa- 
tion becomes strongly developed in a man who is com- 
pelled always to remain in his room, for the peculiarities 
in dress and character of every visitor become indelibly 
impressed on his mind, whilst his thoughts, of necessity, 
continually dwell on the same subjects. His room be- 
comes a world to him ; and in this microcosm he notes 
down all that passes ; his perspicuity is sharpened by 
circumstances ; the range of his ideas may not be vast. 
but he completely masters them. The danger is that the 
observer, sedentary by compulsion, may look with a 
jaundiced eye on the actors moving on his petty stage; 
but Scarron’s mood was generally of the merriest, and, 
therefore, to my thinking, he has undervalued his 
powers, which in several descriptions of character in 
the ‘‘Roman Comique” remind the reader of Honor? de 
Balzac. 

One of the few pleasures left to poor, wretched Scar- 
ron was good living, to which, according to his own de- 
scription, he was always somewhat addicted, and he 
freely gave himself up to it. Only about nine months 
before his death he wrote and thanked the Marshal 
d’Albret for having sent him ‘‘a great pie, which was 
admirable, and some excellent cheeses, which deserve no 
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less commendation, being as good as it is possible for 
cheeses made of milk of any kind to be ;” whilst to the 
Duke d’Elbeuf he sends a ‘‘ thoussnd thanks ” for all the 
pies presented to him, ‘‘and particularly for the last one 
just now received,” which ‘‘ we shall open to-morrow 
with more pomp and solemnity than lawyers display 
when the courts open. Messieurs de Vivonne, De Matha, 
De Ch&tillon, D’Elbéne and myself will be there; we 
shall drink your health most gloriously, and the honor of 
your remembrance shall fally comfort me for the absence 
of Madame Scarron, who has just gone out with Madame 
de Montchevreuil.” The following poetical invitation, 
which he sent to the painter Mignard, the friend of 
Moliére, will also prove that Scarron did not lead the 
life of an anchorite : 
“Please, Mignard, come on Sunday here; 

With gcod broth we'll begin our cheer; 

Then a made dish or two an’t please, 

Roast meat, dessert and creamy cheese. 

We'll moisten all with first-rate wine; 

And light, in this small room of mine, 

A rousing fire to banish cold; 

Drink the most luscious wine e’er sold, 

Eat fruits prepared in amber stew; 

And V'll be in good temper too!” 


Even company now and then palled on him, for he 
writes to Fouquet : ‘Some honorable peers come to see 
me in my chamber, just as people went formerly to sce an 
elephant, out of curiosity; or come to spend an afternoon 
with me, when they are disappointed in their visits, or 
have nothing else to do.” Yet to live without society 
was impossible to our literary cripple, for, only a short 
time before his death, he said in a letter to his friend De 
Vivonne: ‘Mine is the only house in France where the 
merriest tales are to be heard. . . . Your heulth is often 
drunk among us, and D’Elbéne rails at you when he and 
IT are at our kickshaw repasts. ... As for me, I find 
myself daily decline and go down the hill much faster 
than I could desire. I feel a thousand pangs, or, rather, 
a thousand devils, in my arms and legs.” 

His young wife behaved admirably to her wretched 
and suffering husband; and no breath of slander was 
whispered against her, or at least believed, during the 
eight years she passed with him. But the’end drew 
near. Scarron again became ill; perhaps he seemed a 
little worse than usual, yet he kept his merry mood to 
the last, and said to his friends, who were standing in 
tears around his bed : ‘‘ My good fellows, you will never 
ery as much for my death as I have made you shed tears 
with laughter whilst 1 was alive.” With his dying 
breath he expressed his gratitude to his wife for all her 
care and kindness, aud at the same time his heartfelt 
sorrow he had nothing to leave her. Then, ‘after having 
recommended her warmly to his friend D’Elbése, he 
gave up the ghost, according to some, in the beginning 
of October, 1660, but according to his friend Segrais, in 
the month of June of the same year. The latter says: 
*« Scarron died whilst I was away with the King, who was 
going to be married; and I had heard nothing at all 
about his death. The first thing I did when I returned 
to town was to go and see him. But when I arrived at 
his door I saw some people carry away the chair on 
which he always sat, and which had just been sold. It 
was a large armchair, to which were fixed some iron 
brackets, which were always pulled out, when a kind of 
table was laid on it, on which he wrote and ate.” The 
carrying away of the cripple’s chair tells its own tale. It 
also appears that none of the poor fellow’s friends, not 
even M. d’Elbéne, took immediate steps to assist his 
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widow, for, otherwise, she would probably not have sold 
his goods and chattels so soon after his death. However, 
she some time afterward received a pension from th3 
Queen, and twenty-four: years later became the wife of 
Louis XIV., though even then, perhaps, in trying ‘to 
amuse ® man who could no longer be amused,” as she 
herself is reputed to have said, she may sometimes have 
regretted the time she spent with the merry, talkative. 
good-tempered, sorely tried poor Scarron. 

Two comedies and some unfinished plays were pub- 
lished after his death, whilst twice he had already written 
his will in verse. He left behind him his own epitaph, 
one of the best things he ever wrote, which we give in 
the original as well as in English : 


“Celui qui ¢y maintenant dort, 
Fit plus de pitié que d'envie, 
Et souffrit mille fois la mort 
Avant que de perdre la vie. 
Passant, ne fais ici de bruit, 
Et garde bien qu’il ne s’éveille, 
Car voici la premiére nuit 
Que le pauvre Searron sommeille.” 


“*Neath here at last he slumbereth 

Who pity more than envy knew: 

A thousand times he suffered death 
Ere yet to life he bade adieu. 

Oh, passer-by, speak low, tread light; 
Good care lest he awaken keep; 

For this is now the earliest night 

That brings to wretehed Searron sleep.” 


THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA. 


A RECENT Visitor at the Austrian Court found the ante- 
room of the Emperor’s audience-chamber crowded with 
generals and noblemen who had come to thank His 
Majesty for promotions and decorations; but mingling 
with these were authors, inventors, professors, widows 
and orphans seeking pensions, and a number of very 
poor men and women who had petitions to present. 
There are few countries in which persons of this last 
category would ever get a chance of seeing their sove- 
reign ; but in Austria anybody who has anything reason- 
able to ask of the Emperor, is sure of an audience. On 
one or two days a week His Majesty receives all comers 
who have applied to be received, and he receives them 
alone. Every applicant takes his turn. A master of the 
ceremonies opens a door, the visitor walks in, and finds 
himself face to face with the Emperor, who is unattended. 
The door closes, and the petitioner may say to the Em- 
peror what he likes. There is no chamberlain or secretary 
to intimidate him. The Emperor stands in a plainly fur- 
nished study, in undress uniform, without a star or 
grand cordon, and he greets everybody with an engaging 
smile and a good-natured gesture of the hand, which 
seems to say, ‘‘There is no ceremony here. Tell ‘me 
your business, and if I can help you, I will.” The Em- 
peror of Austria has a penetrating eye, and quick, catch- 
ing manner. By a glance he makes people feel at home, 
and by a word draws from them what they have to say. 
Then he gives his own answer, straight out and fear- 
lessly, but generally with an acquiescing smile; and 
whatever he promises is faithfully performed. There is 
nothing petty or evasive in him. He isa monarch who 
replies by ‘‘Yes” or ‘‘ No,” but always with the great- 
est courtesy. A most lovable trait in him is, that when- 
ever he sees anybody nervous at his presence, he makes 
the audience Jast until, by his kind endeavors, the nerv- 
ousness has been completely dispelled. 
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“DIANA TBIUMPHANT.”—STATUE BY CARBIER BELLEUSE. 
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TESSA.—“‘ SHE WAS KNEELING, AND PRAYING ALOUD, AS PRAY THOSE IN SORE DISTRESS. 


ROSSI WAS LISTENING, AND AN 


EXPRESSION OF WILD SORROW WAS DEPICTED UPON HIS FACE.” 


TESSA. 
A TALE OF TWO BACHELORS. 


By STEPHEN BONSALL. 


I know nothing of telepathy, so-called, nor am I apt in 
the reading of minds, yet for some weeks I had felt, with 
all the convincing power of intuition, that my friend 
Rossi, despite his prosaic appearance and commonplace 
conversation, was cherishing in an obscure corner of his 
heart some sentimental idea or romantic illusion such as 
we everyday folk, most of all, are given to indulging in, 
at odd moments. 

So my surprise was simulated when, one afternoon, as 
we dreamed over our long pipes and tall wineglasses to- 
gether, he told me in simple language of his idea, and 
asked me what I thought of it. 

It was certainly not a very extravagant idea, this idea 
Vol. XXIV., No. 4—28. 


of Rossi's. As far, at least, as the preliminaries went, it 
was easily possible of realization. ‘To be sure he would 
have to make some little economies, to forego some 
simple pleasures ; there would be for a time no Caven- 
dish in his pouch or Chianti wine in his cup. But for 
all that his plan was not a very absurd one, and so I 
listened to him attentively, as, with a tenderness which 
was touching, he unfolded it to me. 

It was on one of those Sunday afternoons that we 
dreamed over pipe and cup together in Signor Crevelli’s 
garden, that pleasant place and pepular rendezvous for 
as many as have fought in the field or plead in the forum 
for the liberty of our sweet Motherland across the 
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waters, the sweet land whose fair fuce, as Filicaja well 
says, has ever proven her misfortune. 

‘““Who knows, Gabriel, what might, what might not, 
come of it? I was the child of music, perhaps the muse 
of melody will become to me a provident mother; and 
then, Iam heartily sick of it—this selling of sham silks 
and satins. Sometimes I have sat in the Accademia, 
aud, perched on high with descending eyes, seen box 
after box, and loge after loge, all filled with gracious 
ladies and gallant men, and watching, I have seen them 
now laugh, now cry, as from the orchestra there arose 
strains of harmony which by my sainted father had been 
revealed to men. ; 

“Once, Gabriel, I witnessed a prem ere.” 
now in his daydream. ‘‘ A fair cantatrice had come from 
a far country. From pit to dome the Accademia rang 
with her applause. But through it all an old man with 
wrinkled brow and graying hair sat silent and unmoved 
beside me. He vexed me. His chilly silence was a 


He was lost 


damper to the sensation of perfect pleasure which, as I | 
When the opera was over he: 
: love of Rossi, with Tessa; for, though she was sweet to 


listened, eame over me. 
turned to me and said : 

“Young sir, do not think me difficile, yet I cannot 
applaud. 
le sang again, as they were sung by la fumosa Chelli, 
and so FE am silent and sad.’ 

‘“When the lights were lowered I kissed that old 
man’s wrinkled brow, and warmly pressed his hand ; for, 
Gabriel, he had heard my mother sing, and could not 
forget it. 

‘And now I will seek a master. I will learn to know 
aright those mystie symbols of simple melody ; I will ac- 


quire the faculty of harmonious expression, and then ' 


make Known some symphonies of sweet sound which, 
like visions of an inward grace, come to thrill and thrall 
mo in dreamy hours.” 

Of course I thought this idea of which he told me did 
lut little honor to his sagacity as a salesman, nor to my 
mind was its realization likely to facilitate his success 
in the bread-and-butter battle which we are all fighting. 
Dut I did not attempt to dissuade him from following up 
his plan, neither did I give him shrewd advice, for I 
knew he would not listen to #t. 

After all, I thought, as I knocked the ashes ont of my 
pipe and prepared to go home, it will be no bad thing 
for Rossi if he dispense with pipe and Cavendish and 
cease for a time to confess the power of Chianti wine. 
But I never for a8 moment seriously thought that he 
would do either the one or the other. ‘‘ When Monday 
morning comes these dreams will have vanished into 
thin air,” I soliloquized. For I believed that Rossi’s 
dreams were after the fashion of my dreams, and they 
always vanish on Monday mornings ; though sometimes 
I confess I hasten their dissolution by the taking of 
a blue pill to touch up tho liver and give tone and 
stamina to my system. 

On the following morning, as Lad been our custom for 
many years, Rossi and I met in a little German bakery 
to enjoy our breakfast coffee and semel bread together. 
Rossi had brought with him a copy of the newspaper 
which, written in our own dear tongue, is published in 
this strange city. He seemed particularly interested 
in the advertising columns, and when at last his eyes 
rested on a notice which, though not without straining 
my sight considerably, I learned advised the public that 
Signor Maspero, late of Milan, but now of Mulberry 
Street, gave instructions in music and in singing at the 
rate of one lira a lesson, he folded up the paper, and I 
knew he had found what he sought. He put on his hat, 


I seem to hear those arias as they never will ; 
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and with hasty step left ; and now as to what happened I 
have the authority of Rossi himself; for time and again, 
as we dreamed over pipe and cup together, sicut nostri 
est mos, he has told me the story. 

The house in which Maestro Maspero lived was a very 
old and unstable tenement of rusty bricks and worm- 
eaten rafters. Only after climbing many steep flights of 
shambling stairs was Rossi confronted by a large brass 
sign, the lettering of which conveyed the information 
that Signor Giuseppe Maspero, Maestro di Musica e Can- 
tre, lived within. Rossi’s hesitating knock was quickly 
answered, and a slender, soft-complexioned girl stood on 
the threshold of the open door before him. 

It has always been the one of my opinions which I 
most ardently champion that love at first sight is a very 
poor thing indeed, and of necessity a passion purely 
and simply of sensual birth; but since I became ac- 
quainted with Rossi’s story, I have moditied the severity 
of my ruling, so as to allow of a few exceptions here and 
there. His must have been love at first sight. It must 
have been merely the matter of a moment, this falling in 


look at, one des not fall in love with a pale-faced, pinch- 
featured girl after mature consideration. At least such 
igs my opinion. Her brow was a sad brow, and, though 


_ prettily arched and not unfair to see, wore a settled ex- 


pression of melancholy, which was all the sadder for the 
sweetness with which the expression of suffering was 
worn. It would fain have concealed, and yet frankly 
confessed, the wretched days and the slowly wasting 
hours which had passed with sluggish pace over her 
young head in a place where no ray of sunshine had 
penetrated to tell her of her youth, and of all the rare 
delights and the happy hours which are to be enjoyed 
within the Lordship of Love and Pleasure. 

Rossi locked and loved, and, after carefully removing 
his gloves—to accentuate his calmness. as he has since 
told me—awaited her invitation to enter. 

‘*Signorina,” he explained, ‘“‘I read the notice in the 
paper, and have called to see the msuestro.” 

No invitation to enter followed. The pale, fair girl 
lingered in the doorway, apparently quite oblivious to 
Rossi's perplexity, which, though great—for be was an 
exceedingly bashfal man, and easily disconcerted — he 
was far too gentle to express by word or evince by 
gesture. 

‘* And so you have seen a notice in the paper, and wish 
to speak with the muestro/” she at last repeated, with a 
little start, as though suddenly overcome by the neg- 
lected claims of sleep. ‘‘And so, signor, you have come 
to buy Beppo !” and now her voice grew soft and plead- 
ing. ‘But, signort, you cannot be so stupid—pardon, 
signor, but I must speak them as the words come—you 
cannot be so stupid as to suppose that you can buy Bep- 


| po’s heart with your gold? Ah, signor, he will never 
| feed from your hand as he does from mine! 


He will 
surely never sleep on your shoulder, or say to you the 
little sayings which I have taught him. Perhaps, signor, 
he will even call you the wicked names he called the 
padre last night, and that is why he said that Beppo 
must be seld. Oh, signor, if you are kind, you will not 
seek to buy Beppo; you would not even know the seed 
that he prefers, and in your hands he will surely pine 
away and die.” 

I believe that it is generally considered a graceful 
thing to resign, for pleading woman’s sake, a design 
which one has never harbored. But Rossi was un- 
sophisticated—in fact, a lover—so he simply said : 


‘Little miss, I have not come to buy Beppo. In 
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fact, I never heard of Beppo. But believe me, that, now 
I know you love him, I would not take him away from 
you for worlds. I have merely come, my little miss, to 
see Maestro Maspero about taking lessons.” 

Have you ever chanced to see rain-clouds, deep-laden 
with darkness, banked together in sombre folds, overhang 
a valley which had been pleasant with sunshine and the 
song of birds? And, sometimes, have vou not seen these 
heavy rain-clouds roll away with all their bni-len of low- 
ering blackness, as though before the dispelling breath 
of God, and, listening and waiting, have you not heard 
the affrighted birds resume their sweet singing, and seen 
the glad sunshine again assume its sway over the pleas- 
ant valley which the sad clouds had so lately shadowed ? 
A few have not. Rossi had, however, and here called the 
gladsome sight, as he saw Tessa’s eyes, which were so 
sad, now saffased with light, and the cheeks. which had 
been so wan and woe-weary, crimson with great joy. 

‘Oh, can you pardon me, signor ?” she said. ‘* But I 
know you will, and we shall become heart-friends to one 
another. I was so anxious—so nervous—that I imme- 
diately feared the worst. Last night Beppo, my parrot, 
called the padre wicked names, which he heard, I know 
not where. And the padre was very angry—very angy— 
and he said he would get rid of Beppo as soon as he 
could find any one who would have such a bad bird. 
But come, signor, I detain you with my talk. Tire 
padre is within.” 

And, as Rossi followed her steps, now light and trip- 
ping, to the maestro, he thought how sweet a thing it 
would be to have a heart-friend such as she. 

As far as I can remember at this late day, there was 
nothing noteworthy in Maestro Maspero’s appearanee or 
remarkable in his manner. In every respect he was sim- 
ply typieal of the orthodox music-master who has seen 
better days and with whom we are all acquainted. There 
was one thing peculiar abont him, however, which I now 
recall. Iecan remember no one, who, on meeting him, 
did not remark on the absolutely immaculate condition 
of his collars, which were of the clerical or ‘‘choker” 
type, and this impression, which was so invariably pro- 
duced, I could only explain by attributing to the con- 
trast and black-relief which his shirt-bosoms always 
furnished. 

Sometimes, indeed, in the many lines which wrinkled 
his forehead I have thought to read the unphilosophical 
plaint non sum qualis erum, yet if Maestro Maspero was 
ill-pleased with his treatment at the hands of his fellows 
—of which I have but little doubt—I must do him the 
simple justice to state that his dissatisfaction was mute, 
his complaints unspoken, and that no one ever heard 
him say, as say so many of us, perhaps with less justi- 
fication, ‘‘My rewards are not proportionate to my 
deserts.” 

On this day, as on every other day that, during the 
period of our acquaintance, he extended to either Rossi 
or myself the hospitality of his home, the maestro wore a 
dressing-gown of an exceedingly flowery pattern, but as 
the flowers had long since faded and the gown was always 
buttoned awry, it, as muy well be imagined, never cut o 
very. fine appearance. 

Maestro Maspero was glad to see Rossi as a visitor, but 
when he learned that the stranger desired to take music- 
lessons, and was ready to pay for them at the rate of one 
lira a lesson, he experienced some difficulty in restrain- 
ing his expressions of delight within reasonable bounds. 
He brought forth from the dark cupboard his bottle of 
treasured maraschino and his face fairly beamed with 
joy; for, as it scems almost needless to say, no one knew 
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better than he did himself that it was not every after- 
noon & young man who carried gloves in his hand came 
to him and said, ‘‘ Juestro, I wish to take lessons.” 

The minute-hand of the old Mantuan timepiece, which 
ticked on the mantel, had traveled once around the dial 
before Rossi started out again into tho sleety streets and 
faced the cold east wind. And he went happy and con- 
tent in the consciousness that his music-lessons promised 
to be very pleasurable, and not a little proud and elated 
that, on leave-taking, he had made the opportunity and 
found the courage to say to Tessa : 

“T would be glad—oh, believe me, signorina—very: 
glad to be a heart-friend to you.” 

And I believed Rossi that evening when he sat in my 
lodgings, and said that he did not miss his soothing pipe 
or his grateful cup of wine. I must say, however, 
though it may seem to, or really does, reveal great selfish- 
ness, that from this day forth he was a poor companion to 
me. There was always a distant look in his eyes, and a 
pensive expression about his face, which were only dis- 
pelled when the clock struck the hour for whose coming 
he now seemed to live in a constant state of expectancy :; 
the hour when he might hurry round to Maestro Mas- 
pero’s, dawdle over his so/feygi, and make ardent and 
undisguised love to Tessa. 

The Spring days which followed were, I suppose, the 
red-letter days of Rossi's life, but to me they are not of 
happy memory. Rossi and I had hitherto jogged along 
so very happily together, and now we were to hunt in 
couples no more. We had been exceedingly fortunate, 
I suppose, in the choice of our companionship, for, 
though we always differed as to every moot subject under 
the sun, I cannot remember a single flash of friction 
which our daily interviews produced. 

Now, however, all this was changed. The little com- 
pany of two had suddenly grown into a crowd of four. 
Our Sunday outings, which had formerly been such 
pleasant impromptu affairs, could now never be deter- 
mined upon without the closest consultation as to the in- 
clination of Tessa and the possible objections of the 
muestro, To be frank, at this time I cordially detesteil 
Tessa, though I can find no other ground—if, indeed, 
any other were necessary—for my detestation than the 
one fact that she had stolen from me my friend — my 
only one. 

Rossi became a boy again. As soon as we had left the 
city behind us, with all its stifling heat and oppressive 
closeness, on these Sunday afternoons, he and Tessa 
would rush ahead like young hounds loosened from thie 
leash, and pass the livelong day in prattle about birds 
and flowers—about everything else upon this beauti- 
ful earth except love, which is, as-I have heard of others, 
the custom of young lovers; while the maestro and I 
would jog sobe:ly on behind, picking at such bare con- 
versational bones as the decadence of the drama or the 
pernicious popularity of the Wagnerian music. 

And yet while I cordially detested her, I heartily pitied 
her also. She was such a weird little woman, this Tessa, 
and this is why I say so. One afternoon I found her 
alone at the maestro's. While we were conversing on in- 
different topics, and both inwardly wishing that either 
the maestro or Rossi would come and put an end to our 
wearisome (éle-d-téle, Tessa was suddenly attacked bya 
severe spell of coughing, which racked her little frame 
through and through. When it ceased, I saw a thin 
stream of blood oozing from between her pale lips. 

“Why, signorina,” I exclaimed, startled and saddened, 
too, for Rossi's sake, ‘‘you are ill! Why have you not 
mentioned your sickness to us before ?” 
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MOONLIGHT ON THE LAKE, 
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She Grew very close to me, and placing her arm upon 
my shoulder, said : 

“* Oh, signor”’— and I noticed that her voice was very 
weary—‘‘ oh, Signor Gabriel, I have known that I was 
sick, very sick, for many months. But, Signor Gabriel,” 
and now her hand was grasping mine strong and firm, 
‘‘you must promise me not to say a word of this to 
Menotti. Oh, Signor Gabriel, cast no shadow over our 
May ; Winter will come soon enough.” 

I promised, and I kept it. But I have a little diary 
in which I only enter matters of the greatest moment, 
and under the date of the day on which I made this dis- 
covery and this 
promise I find 
the following: 
“*Tessa. Tuber- 


culosis. Poor 
Rossi.” 

Poor Rossi, in- 
deed 


There is every 
reason for me to 
fear that, on pe- 
rusing the con- 
versation I am 
about to record, 
and for the ini- 
tiation of which 
I frankly confess 
responsibility, 
many of my fair 
readers—if I am 
so happy as to 
possess such — 
will say that I, 
for my part, was 
simply actuated 
by the meddle- 
some spirit of 
the old bachelor, 
and the antago- 
nism to woman- 
kind which marks 
the Benedict for 
whom a culpable 
providence has 
neglected to pro- 
vide an avenging 
Beatrice. 

Some cruel one 
will, perhaps, 
even go so far as 
to utilize my self- 
confession as a 
brief in favor of 
the movement to revive the As uzorium of the Romans, 
whose promoters, in a Parthian spirit, not content with 
taxing our wines, our cards and our dogs, would seek to 
place a price upon our unfortunate condition of celibacy. 
But in the hope that these cruel fair are but a small 
minority of the softer sex, I give the conversation word 
for word, as it was spoken, and though confessing to a 
captious character, and even to meddling at times, I 
claim that in undertaking the task of weaning Rossi 
from his love, which, however it might result, was sure 
to be a thankless one, I was inspired by motives of the 
truest friendship ; for I saw that the fair flower whose 
beanty charmed him was blighted, and that in his very 
sight all its pretty petals were destined to fade and die. 
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“In the name of Beatrice and Laura,’ I began, one 
evening, as we sat together in my lodgings, ‘‘ what can 
you find seductive in such a slender, sallow-faced little 
miss as Tessa ?” 

Rossi gazed in silence at the open grate-fire before 
which we sat. He made no sign, yet I knew that he 
heard my every word. Emboldened by his silence, for 
I had fully expected an explosion of wrath before this, I 
continued : 

‘*Now, Rossi, let us look at the matter—this mar- 
riage which you are planning—calmly, as becomes sober, 
thoughtful men who are not to be unbalanced by a pass- 
ing fancy or a 
woman’s frills. 
Within five years 
(mark my words) 
Tessa will have 
aged into a 
shrunken, shriv- 
eled-up little 
hag; you see I 
do not mince 
matters. Now 
you, Rossi, if you 
really want to 
marry at all, 
(which I very 
much doubt), 
want to marry a 
helpmate, not a 
burden and a 


heavy care.” 
I stopped. 
Rossi was still 


gazing thought- 
fully into the fire 
in the grate. 

“T have won 
over the sober- 
minded man,” I 
thought, in fatu- 
ous self-flattery. 
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“Now for the 
artist.” Then, 
aloud, ‘I chal- 
lenge you to 


name me one 
charm which 
Y/ Miss Tessa, 
Y Yj, H/} about whom you 
Vy nip) rave, possesses ?”’ 
y Vy Rossi had evi- 
dently something 
to say at last. 
Rising slowly 
from his chair, he flipped the ashes mechanically from 
his cigar, and then turning toward me, said : ‘‘I know 
you mean well, Gabriel—at least not ill—with what 
you say, and though you have wounded me deeply, I 
answer you, when, if you were another, I would, per- 
haps, toss you out of the window. I cannot recall ever 
having raved about Tessa to you or to any one else, but 
if I did, my ravings were real. So you do not think her 
pretty ? Well, I remember to have heard some praise 
the red rose as fairest of flowers, yet there are others who 
prize the silver lily and the sweet scent of a Spring 
violet as it peeps from out the bed of vanishing snow. 
So I know not, Gabriel, how many or how few charms 
Tessa may possess; but I do know that, as many or as 
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few as they are, they sufliee me. She has always seemed 
to me the very crown of all womaukind. ‘The afternoon 
when she told me that I might be a heart-friend to her, 
1 looked deep down in her eyes - eves 

‘Deeper than the depths 

Of waters stilled at even ’— 


and Gabriel, in those soft, clear, liquid depths I saw 
imaged a pearl beyond all price—a glorious pearl that 
grows near by few soul... You have not seen it, Gabriel. 
Such beauties are not revealed to all. But I saw it as it 
listened there, and ever since I have coveted it as some- 
thing dearer than life, and if some day I may not win 
aud wear it, I care not to live my life out.” 

Well, I could not complain, because I had brought it 
all upon myself. My frank friends sometimes charge me 
with a want of that kind of sense which we, by some 
rtrange metonymy, term common, because, forsooth, it is 
go rare, and I never make rejoinder to these charges be- 
cause I have a wholesome fear of surrejoinders, As a 
general thing, I generously let the case go by default, or 
more or less deftly turn the conversation, for no one 
knows better than I do what very strong evidence could 
be advanced to crush me and what avery weak case mine 
would be. 

But 1 am very proud of one principle which I practice, 
and for the popular promulgation of which Iam an ar- 
dent propagandist, and that is, never to waste your logic 
on & man who quotes poetry, and I believe all sane men 
will allow that there is far too little of this precious logic 
in the world to admit of such waste. So when Rossi 
came to an end, I simply held my tongue. 

Without saying another word, he left my lodgings and 
some weeks had elapsed before he came to see me again. 
He then simply told me that Tessa loved him, and that 
he was very happy. - z ~ 

It came to pass so simply. It happened that Maestro 
Maspero sat in his dark little study, surrounded by un- 
strung viols and unfinished scrolls. At his side there sat 
a slow scholar, to whom ho was in vain endeavoring to 
convey some knowledge of the mysterious solfeqgi. 
‘Tessa and Rossi were seated on the window-seat in the 
library. They were too happy for speech, and in perfect 
silence were gazing down into the dingy street, where the 
shadows were growing longer and longer as the day 
grew short. 

But as the evening fell and the dusky gloom outside 
was deepening into the darkness of night, there came a 


vagrant beam of the sctting sun, which, straying from. 


the bright companionship of its merrier fellows, had 
wandered into the dark side street, where, ‘in perfect 
silence and thoughtless peace, Tessa and Rossi were 
seated in the window-seat together. The winsome lag- 
gard lingered but for a moment, yet, as it flitted past the 
window where the silent lovers sat, one ray of purple 
sunlight fell upon Tessa’s face and hair, And Rossi, in 
seeing the strange light which encircled her face around, 
as with an aureole of glory, wondered, and, on looking a 
little nearer, her dark hair brushed against his fervid 
face, then his arms were wound about her waist and his 
lips covered her lips with burning kisses. Still they were 
silent. Their speech was the speech of young lovers, and 
their words were the silent words to which the stars sing 
as they circle in their spheres. 

And when Maestro Maspero came out of his study, 
weary with the slow scholar and the solfeggi, he put on 
his gold-rimmed spectacles and saw at a glance that 
Tessa ond Rossi had agreed to be heart-iricnds for ever, 
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To my mind, there is nothing quite so sad in this sad 
world as the sight of a man lavishing his love on a 
woman who has no life to live. When next I saw Tessa I 
could find no good reason to revise my prophecy, that 
within five years she would be all sallow and shriveled, 
and, to unprejudiced eyes at least, in appearance a hag, 
except for the merely negative one that there were not 
five years of life in her. 

How blind Rossi was! Sometimes he would call my 
attention to the bright color which flamed in her checks, 
which had been so wan, and say, with a happy smile : 

‘See, Gabriel, how pretty my primrose grows !’’ 

And I, who knew that the flush-color was hectic, and 
the last fitful glow of a dying flame, would turn away and 
pray that Rossi might prove strong when the hour came, 
as I knew it was coming, when he would stand in need of 
all his strength and more. 

One snowy afternoon Rossi and I were walking along 
the cheerless streets, talking regretfully of the days 
that were gone, as men do who have begun to feel the 
weight of years and to note the swift flight of time. As 
we walked, we came in sight of the cathedral, and stop- 
ped to rest in the dark shadow which it cast. Gazing up 
at the great white edifice, which looked so strange and 
ghostly white in the surrounding gloom, a benign in- 
fluence was exerted upon us, and we entered there where 
our footsteps were strangers. We walked softly down 
the broad, bare aisles, and, finding seats, listened in- 
tently to the solemn vesper service. It was sweet to sco 
the white-robed choristers, as, with their cherub faces, 
they couched about the clancel-rail and sang. The 
saintly spirit of the sacred place came over my thoughts. 
I bowed my head to the blessing of the Benediction, and 
was nore than sorry when the last note of the organ died 
away with its many reverberations, and the tinkling of 
the sharp-toned bell told of the time that flies and the 
close of the service. 

On looking around, I found that Rossi, perhaps less 
engrossed than I, had silently slipped away from my side. 
Supposing him to be wandering up and down the dark 
side aisles and gazing at the many smaller altars and 
the humbler worshipers who kneel before these lesser 
shrines, I set out to seek him. I had gone on my search 
but a little way, when my attention was arrested by the 
sight of two familiar figures. One was the figure of 
Rossi, whom I songht; the other was that of Tessa, 
whom I had little expected to see. The sacred candles 
shed faint light upon her bowed head. She was kneel- 
ing and praying aloud, as pray those in sore distress. 
Rossi was listening, and an expression of wild sorrow was 
depicted upon his face, as he grasped the meaning of her 
prayer. I drew nearer, and saw that the shrine before 
which she was kneeling was sacred to St. Anne, the 
Mother of our Lady, the pitying saint to whom the 
children of Napoli pray. 

“Sweet Mother of Mary,” such was the sighing sound 
that came along the whispering aisle, ‘‘ hear my prayer! 
Give me strength, O Holy Wife of Joachim ; my love is 
lonely and alone. Lengthen my life that I may love him 
as he should be loved.” 

The little head now fell upon the hollow breast, which 
heaved convulsively. Rossi saw it all, I supposed, in the 
sad moment he leaned against the marble column as one 
entering upon a swoon. He knew now what the flush- 
color meant that mantled to the cheeks which had been 
so wan ; and then, like a tigress that defends its young, 
he bounded over the cold marble flaggings, drew with 
warm embrace the little, wasted form to his heart, and 
covered the small, pinched face with kisses. 
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Nor did I think, as I stole away, down the dark aisle 
and out into the silent street, that there was anything 
unholy in that strong embrace and those burning kisses 
given and returned in the sacred shrine of Anne, the 
Mother of Mary. Indeed, as I paused for an instant by 
the Holy Font, and dipped my. fingers in the blessed 
waters, I turned and seemed to sce her angel image 
smile, 

Rossi came to my lodgings early the next morning. 
He was very depressed, and said, without alluding to the 
scene in the cathedral on the evening before: 

“‘T have Been very blind, Gabriel. I have allowed 
riyself to live in a fool’s paradise, and I awake to find 
that Tessa’s life is threatened with a great danger.” He 
shuddered, and I was glad to see him shudder, for I 
knew then that he was looking ahead, though not so far 
ahead, perhaps, as he thought. 

It is an old story. The candle of life burns the faster 
as the dying flame nears the socket. Even to me, how- 
ever, with all my dark forebodings, the end came quicker 
than 1 had supposed. But upon Rossi the blow fell 
with all the startling surprise of a lightning-flash that 
is seen in a sunny sky. She had been confined to her 
little room for something less than a week, with the dark 
blinds drawn between her and the brawliug existence of 
the great city. As I sat, one evening, in the gloomy 
chamber which I knew was soon to be entered by death, 
I saw a wonderful change come over her. In this mo- 
ment I saw her sallow face whiten into purest marble, 
her pale forehead shone with a strange light, and was 
wet as with the night-dew. Some moments later shi fell 
asleep in Rossi’s arms. If death ever be without a cer- 
tain sadness, it was not a sad death that Tessa died. 
It seemed to me, as I saw it, that the heart-friends were 
simply parted for a season, and not divided for ever. 

When Tessa lay bedded in her cold tomb, Rossi and 
I returned homeward with Maestro Maspero. He was 
laughing like a maniac. When we reached the sombre 
rooms, from which all the sunshine had fled, he lifted 
down from the old cupboard the treasured bottle of mar- 
aschino, aud soon we were seated around the deal ta- 
ble, upon which, a few hours before, the coffin had 
rested. As Isat and sipped the liquor— for I could not 
drink, though my throat was parched and dry—I noticed, 
with a sudden shrinking of the heart, that the close at- 
mosphere of the rooms was still terribly scented with the 
fresh varnish. At last my eyes became riveted on Beppo, 
who, with raffied plumage and immersed in moody me- 
citation, sat on the bookcase which contained all the 
sweet songs of Leapardi, never to be read again by his 
mistress. Suddenly, as we sat in silence around the 
deal table, he screeched out, and yet, though, of course, 
it was only an idea, his voice seemed less discordant 
than it had sounded formerly : 

‘*Where is Tessa ?” 

Rossi cried like a child ; I could hear his great tears as 
they fell on the floor. The next moment Maestro Mas- 
pero slammed his glass down upon the table, splinter- 
ing it into a dozen pieces. 

*¢ Basta,” he growled, ‘‘ you, Signor Rossi, did me the 
great honor to love my daugliter. She is now dead. 
Addio !” 

Without even a hand-shake, for the old maestro glared 
at us fiercely, as though in some way he connected our 
coming into his lonely life with the loss of Tessa, we 
descended the creaking stairs which we had climbed for 
the last time, and then out into the darkness, passing 
by, as we went, the dens where men, and women, too, 
flushed with wine, were singing ribald songs, or playing 
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scopa or trecelfa. Some days later Maestro Maspero was 
removed to a city asylum. He had lost his n.iad. 

For many weeks I watched Rossi very closely, for J 
feared that he designed self-destruction. But now thiat 
many vears have elapsed, I confess that I never discov- 
ered a particle of evidence with which to justify my sus- 
picion. For, though the cypress i3 the most long-lived 
of trees, and sorrow the most enduring of impressions, 
thank God ! neither the one nor the other lives always. 
If this were a story, and not a simple souvenir of Rossi's 
love, the reader would have good cause of displeasure 
with the writer. Perhaps, as a character in fiction, 
Rossi would prove a great disappointment, for his grief 
has worn itself quietly out, as does everything else that 
is human. 

Of course the songs which he sang were for a time 
very sad songs, and the melody of his music was pitched 
in a morbid monochord. But it is not so now. He still 
tells me, at times, that he is very world-weary, but as I 
see him, not seldom, snugly seated before a comforta- 
ble fire, puffing his pipe, and confessing the power of the 
rich red wine, I think that at heart he is glad to be re- 
lieved from the compulsion of making those little econ- 
omies which his lessons with Maestro Maspero at one 
lira a lesson entailed. 

, And sometimes I see him admire the red rose, as 
though it were the most beautiful of flowers. The red, 
red rose, whose lusty beauty and ruddy hue he once 
despised. _ 
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By Davin Ker. 


WE were a merry party one Saturday evening, a few 
months ago, at the house of the American Consul in St. 
Paul de Loanda (the capital of the Portuguese colony of 
Angola, in Southwestern Africa), where our steamer had 
arrived from the Congo at sunrise that morning. Mrs. 
Ker and myself, with several other passing travelers, had 
been invited to assist at a dinner-party in honor of tho 
completion of the survey which had been making. for 
some time past, of the route proposed for the railway 
about to be carried inland from St. Paul de Loanda up 
the Bengo River. 

There were about a dozen of us altogether—enginecrs, 
travelers, vice-consuls and officers from the gunboats at 
anchor in the harbor—but the heroes of the evening, tlio 
two railway surveyors themselves, had not yet appeared. 
They had been expected back from their labors in the 
bush early that afternoon, and would have had time to 
reach the consulate at least half an hour before dinner ; 
but now the dinner-hour had arrived, and still there was 
no sign of them. 

At last Mr. N—— made up his mind that his missing 
guests must have been unavoidably delayed, and gave 
the signal for dinner. 

“IT must ask you to excuse me if things are a little in 
disorder to-night,” said he, as we entered the long, many- 
windowed, antique dining-room of his old - fashioned 
Portuguese house, ‘for all my servants have just been 
put in prison for theft, and the fellows whom I've got 
just now are what vou'd call ‘a scratch crew.’ How- 
ever, the others will be out of jail again in a week or 
so, and then I hope we shall get things straightened ont 
a bit.” 

With this somewhat startling apology, the meal began. 
We all did full justice to the first dish, which was, of 
course, “palm-oil chop,” that extraordinary mess of 
stewed meat, yams, fish, red pepper and palm. ofl, which 
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is such a standard delicacy all along the West Coast of 
Africa. A brisk polyglot conversation was going on in 
English, French, Portuguese and the native Angolan 
dialect, and a beautiful little tame deer belonging to our 
charming hostess had just trotted into the room and 
thrust its velvety muzzle into its mistress's hand in quest 
of food, when suddenly a clatter of horse - hoofs was 
heard below, a hurried step came flying up the stone 
stair, and into the midst of us burst one of the two miss- 
ing surveyors, with a face as pale as death in spite of his 
rapid ride, and a look in his eyes that made us all start. 

‘* What's the matter, F——?” cried our host, springing 
to his feet. ‘‘ And where’s M—— ?” 

‘*Left in the bush. Dying, I'm afraid,” answered the 
messenger of evil, in broken tones, as he sank into a 
chair, utterly exhausted. 

‘*Murdered ?” asked several of the guests at once, 
starting up with the air of men to whom such an occur- 
rence was quite familiar—as, indeed, it was. 


found somewhat better than he had expected), and had 
only just returned. 

In my quality of New York correspondent, I was at 
once admitted to his office, and found myself shaking 
hands with a bronzed, strongly built, keen-looking man 
of true American type, whose firm, self-reliant face and 
clear gray eye were a sufficient warrant that whatever he 
took in hand would be carried through, if it were in the 
power of man to do it. 

‘*So you want to know about our new railway, Mr. 
Ker? Well, I can tell you the whole thing right away. 
You see, there are two rivers in these parts—the Bengo, 
which runs into the sea just north of this town, and the 
Coanza or Kwanza, which comes out about forty miles to 
the south of it. Now, the Bengo runs almost dead 
straight from east to west, while the Coanza (which is the 
main avenue of trade in these parts) makes such a big 
bend as it nears the sea, that it and the Bengo are pretty 
much like a bow and its string. Now, our idea is to run 
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‘*No; fever. I've left the natives in charge of him, 
and come on for help to bring him in.” 

‘‘And help you shall have,” said N——, promptly. 
“Sit in and eat, and take some wine, for you look as if 
you needed it. J’ send out a party to bring in M—— 
right away.” 

The energetic consul was as good as his word, but be- 
fore M—— could be brought in, the messenger himself 
was prostrated by the same fever that had struck down 
his comrade ; and this first sample of the benefits which 
might be expected to flow from the construction of the 
new railway impressed me so little in its favor, that I lost 
no time in going next morning to the quarters occupied 
in the ‘‘ Praia” (lower town) by Colonel D—— (who had 


been intrusted by the Portuguese authorities with the , 


charge of the whole undertaking), to see what he thought 
of it. ‘ 

Early as it was, the indefatigable engineer had already 
been out to look after his two sick surveyors (whom he 


our railway up the straight river, and so get rid of all the 
twists and turns of the crooked river, and the rapids on 
its upper course as well. In fact, it’s pretty much the 
same plan as that proposed railway of Stanley’s on the 
Congo, except that we begin right from the coast.” 

‘And a rather unlucky beginning you've made of it, 
if I may judge by what I saw last night.” 

‘**Ah, you mean the fever, and all that. Well, there's 
just where the trouble comes in. Of course the survey- 
ing must be done by white men, and they don’t stand the 
climate like the natives. However, the worst part’s over 
now. The surveying’s done, and we shall begin the 
grading this week. I guess the mere laying of the track 
won't trouble us much, for we can command any amount 
of native labor, and I’ve got a staff of twenty-eight engi- 
neers (Americans and British together) to keep ’em up to 
their work. I reckon we shall have the first section of 
the railroad—the 250 miles between this and Ambaca, I 
mean—fixed for opening in about three years from now.” 
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*‘And what then? Are 


you going to push right 


into the interior, and cut 


out Stanley’s ‘commercial 
highway ’ on the Congo, as I 
hear some people say you 
will ?” 

“Well, I guess that’s 
looking just a little too far 
ahead,” says the colonel, 
with a knowing Yankee 
twinkle in the corner of his 
eye. ‘* When we get the 
Ambaca section open for 
traffic, and see how it pays, 
it'll be time enough to 
think about cutting out the 
Congo.” 

‘“©And what do you think 
about the chances of the line 
paying, colonel ?” 

‘“‘Well, it’s hard to say 
yet. These Portugee fellows 
seem to think that talking 
about a thing’s the same as doing it, and they’ve talked 
about this job for ten years and more ; but I guess they 
mean business now. They have put a lot of money in 
it, and that looks like earnest. Anyhow, it'll save heaps 
of time, if these loafers cared for it. Our trains will 
bring down goods from Ambaca in a few hours, whereas 
it takes eight days (and sometimes fifteen or sixteen) to 
get ’em down now, partly by canoes and partly on the 
heads of these native cargadores (porters).” 

‘“«Then the country’s pretty queer, I suppose ?” 

‘* Rather ; but I guess you can see it for yourself, if 
you want to. Our consul yorder’s going to send one of 
his steamers up the Coanza in a day or two, and if you 
like to go with her, you'll find plenty to write about 
before you come back, never fear. But I'll tell you one 
thing—you’d best take some Florida water along if you 
do go, for there’s about fourteen musquitoes to every 
blade of grass over an area of 2,000 acres.” 

Two days later, sure enough, I find the steamer which 
is to ascend to Coanza lying alongside the landing-place 
at the back of the A/fandega (custom-house). She is a 
trim little craft, very lightly and prettily built, whose 
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sharp bow, brightly painted smokestack, jaunty white 
hull and ornamental gilding are much more suggestive 
of a pleasure yacht than an humble “ cargo-boat.” 

Stepping on board to look about me (although the 
time of starting is still more than an hour distant), I 
find the upper deck covered with a perfect museum of 
cane lounges and canvas deck-chairs, showing that what 
few passengers this queer little vessel may have are wont 
to prefer sleeping al /resco under the awning to imprison- 
ing themselves in the staterooms on the main-deck be- 
low, which, although very clean and well kept, are so 
small for this burning climate as almost to justify the old 
sarcasm that instead of ‘‘berths” they should be called 
‘‘deaths.”” But no fault can be found with the dainty 
little pavilion, which serves as a dining-room, placed on 
the coolest part of the after-deck, and open on all four 
sides, so as to catch every breeze that blows. 

The sun has just risen, as the tiny vessel steams across 
the harbor, and its rays light up a panorama which is 
well worth seeing. We are gliding swiftly over a vast 
bay of smooth, light-green, beautifully transparent water, 

| so perfectly regular in its outline, and with so many 
brightly painted boats flit- 


ting to and fro athwart its 
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surface, that it might well 
seem as if some scientific 
giant had reared a breed of 
gold -fish several yards in 
length, and provided them 
with a glass basin three 
miles wide to swim about 
in. A trim little white fort 
stands like an ivory carving 
close to the water’s edge, 
while above it the growing 
sunlight casts a blood - red 
glow over the vast sandstone 
cliffs that wall in the bay to 
the north. 
On the other side, almost 
level with the surface of the 
_ water, an endless line of 
palm - trees stand ranked 
upon the long,’ low’ sand- 
bank of Loanda Island, like 
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the last point of some drowned continent, sinking for 
ever into the depths below. And now, as the sun 
mounts higher, the serried roofs of the lower town, the 
steep, rocky ridge upon which the upper town is built, 
the huge, white mass of the great hospital, the long 
front of the garrison-barracks, the observatory with its 
tall, square, dark-red tower, the gloomy fragments of the 
old citadel, thrusting up their crumbling masses of dark 
maary through the green covering of creepers and wild 
grass trailing so thickly over them, all start out before 
our eyes in one dazzling blaze of glory. 

But the most extraordinary feature of this strange 
panorama is undoubtedly the row of ‘‘baobab” trees 
along the crest of the ridge. Any one who has ever 
been in Southern or Eastern Africa must be familiar with 
these deformed giants of the vegetable world, whose vast, 
black, tub-like stems, and thick, clumsy boughs, shot out 
convulsively from the parent trunk, figure so conspicu- 
ously in all illustrated books of African travel. But here 
all their characteristic oddities of shape and attitude are 
80 grotesquely exaggerated as to be actually laughable. 
In fact, if my readers can imagine an open-air meeting 
of giants twenty-five or thirty feet high—all clad in over- 
tight suits of black, all speaking at once, and all flinging 
their arms wildly about in frantic gesticulation — they 
will have some faint idea of the spectacle which presents 
itself to our wondering eyes as we steam out of the Bay 
of Sao Paulo. 

Between this point and the mouth of the Coanza lie 
many miles of open sea, and the wary captain keeps 
well away from the land, knowing that the tremendous 
“rollers,” which thunder incessantly upon the shore 
would smash like an eggshell his frail little toy vessel, 
which draws only four feet of water even with a full 
cargo in her, and not more than two when in ballast. It 
is certainly hard to realize this peril while gazing over 
the smooth, sunlit sea, whose lazy heaving is like the 
even breath of a slumbering giant; but when you see a 
wall of water a mile long, and as high as a two-storied 
house, break upon the beach with a crash that can be 
heard miles away, while a capsized boat and half a dozen 
struggling black forms appear bobbing about like corks 
* amid the whirl of foam on its crest, you begin to believe 
the stories which you have heard of steamers vainly 
lying at anchor for days and days, awaiting a chance of 
landing a cargo upon the unreachable shore. 

The shadowy headland of Cape Palmeirinhas is just 
beginning to melt away in the distance, when the clear, 
bright blue of the ocean suddenly changes to.a thick, 
yreasy brown, suggestive of mock-turtle sonp. At the 
same moment a shrill voice calls out from the forecastle, 
‘* Ora a Coanza!” (there’s the Coanza). 

It is, indeed, the famous river, which, even now that 
many months of drought have shrunk its waters to one- 
half their ordinary volume, still rolls down to the Atlan- 
tic a sufficiency of liquid mud to stain it for nine miles 
round. This ominous foretaste harmonizes only too 
well with the dismal landscape that awaits us when we 
have passed the white-lipped breakers that rage around 
the bar, and are gliding slowly up the broad, sluggish. 
miry stream of the great river itself. All along either 
bank, far as the eye can reach, bristles one black, un- 
broken rampart of intertwined boughs, upon which the 
long, dark, leathery leaves of the mangroves coil around 
each other like writhing snakes, while their gaunt, bare, 
white roots, crossing and recrossing one another like the 
bones of a skeleton, dig their vampire claws into the 
thick, oozy mud, sucking up a rank and poisonous life 
from the fathomless rottenness below. A fit inhabitant, 


indeed, for this great tomb of nature, with its close, 
sickly air and ghostly silence, is the monstrous croco- 
dile, that shows its notched back and horny snout for a 
moment above the foul, slimy water, and then flits 
spectrally away into the gloomy shadow of the thickets. 

And so it goes on, mile after mile, the only variety 
being a marshy, bush-clad islet here and there, or an oc- 
casional gap in the wall of leaves along the bank, show- 
ing where some shrunken tributary is pouring its stinted 
share of mud and dirty water into the overgrown gutter 
of the Coanza. One can fancy what a terrible struggle 
the first Portuguese explorers of Angola must have had 
through these hideous swamps 400 years ago, and how 
gloomily the few survivors of that dreadful ordeal must 
have watched with their haggard, bloodshot eyes the 
chill, white fever-mist rising slowly against the red sun- 
set above the black, unending jungle, like the shroud of 
Death outspread to enwrap them all. 

The ancient settlements of these daring pioncers— 
Calumbo, Muxime and Massangano—are now represented 
only by a few wretched, tumble-down hovels, half buried 
in rank tropical vegetation. But, little by little, as we 
move higher up the river, and more away from the horri- 
ble ‘‘fever-belt ” along the coast, both scenery and cli- 
mate begin to improve. The pathless swamps and mat- 
ted thickets of the Lower Coanza gradually give place 
to green sloping ridges, along which thriving banana 
patches and trim rows of coffee-plants, as even and sym- 
metrical as a line of soldiers on parade, appear every here 
and there, in evidence of the splendid productiveness of 
the soil. Through the screen of waving leaves peer at 
intervals the long, low, white fronts and overhanging 
thatches of the Portuguese villas which have sprung up 
among these flourishing plantations. With every mile of 
our voyage the banks on either side seem to grow higher 
and more solid ; and, by the time our steamer anchors be- 
fore Dondo (165 miles from the sea) we begin to have a 
better opinion of the Coanza River and its surroundings. 

At Dondo—which is the capital of the district, and the 
chief commercial centre of the Coanza Basin—the river 
voyage comes to an end ; for the obstructing rapids com- 
mence just above the town, and the remaining sixty 
miles of the journey must be done overland, in a machila 
(curtained hammock), carried by two native bearers, as in 
the remoter parts of India. But the details of this final 
stage, as well as the description of the wonderful natural 
Fortress of Pungo Andongo—the ancient native capital, 
which stands on the eastern frontier of Angola—must be 
reserved for another place. 
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Tuts well-known ballad is one of the gems with which 
Bishop Percy’s antiquarian zeal has enriched English 
literature. The poem inspired several later poeta, espe- 
cially Goldsmith, in his ‘* Edwin and Angelina.” 

These verses tell the conclusion shown by our artist : 


“ Here, forced by grief and hopeless love, 
These holy weeds I sought, 
Lint here amid those lonely walls 
To end my days I thought. 


“Put haply—for my year of grace, 
Is not yet past away-- 
Might I still hopo to win thy love, 
No longer would I stay. 


“Now farewell grief, and weleome joy 
Once more unto my heart, 
For since I've found thee, lovely youth, 
We never more will part.” 
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HAUNTS AND INCIDENTS OF THE KING OF 
AMERICAN BEASTS. 


By W.H.B. anpb F. M.E, 


THe most dreaded animal in the Far West is the 
grizzly. Reigning supreme in his forests, he sometimes 
resents intrusion in the most summary manner. In the 
course of our peregriuations though the Rocky Mountains 
we have had occasion to kill the grizzly from the thirty- 
seventh to the forty-fourth parallel, and we have found 
him the same everywhere. 

Not long ago we were traveling in Southwestern 
Colorado, riding our mules through a very picturesque 
piece of timber. The pines were tall, with no heavy un- 
derbrush, save what grew in the form of berry-bushes 
and some rank weeds. We were paying no particular 
attention to anything, when our mules, without the 
slightest warning, made tremendous jumps to one side, 
and snorted with the utmost emphasis. An instant 
later we perceived a great, shaggy, brown-black mass 
scuttling away from a lot of bushes only a few feet off. 

_ We jumped from our animals and fired at the retreat- 
ing figure. Whether the shots hit or not, we could not 
at once tell, for the bushes and weeds promptly hid the 
grizzly from sight. We ran as hard as possible and 
caught up with the bear, who was now making off more 
slowly than before. A sccond dose of lead did not seem 
to worry him much, but a shot which entered at the ear 
speedily quicted him. 

We had killed a tremendous old grizzly, so heavy 
that it required the combined efforts of three of us to 
turn him over. While skinning him we found an old 
muzzle-loading bullet flattened on his shoulder-blade— 
a bullet which must have been shot into him many years 
before. 

This encounter forms a type of many others which we 
had with bears. We found that they almost invariably 
ran away from us, particularly if the first shot wounded 
them rather seriously. We never hunted them with 
dogs, whereby they are often worried into needless fury, 
and may become very dangerous. 

One man we met with kept a couple of dogs for hunt- 
ing purposes. He heard them barking early one morn- 
ing in a little patch of timber near his cabin. So he 
started out with more haste than judgment to learn what 
the trouble was. He had no weapon with him but a 
strong, sharp knife. In a thicket he came upon his dogs, 
who had discovered and were annoying a fine old grizzly. 
As soon as the latter saw the hunter, he turned his atten- 
tion from the dogs and made for him. He reached him, 
and then began ao tussle such as no man wants tu go 
through with a second time. 

By dint of using his knife, and by the aid of his dogs, 
who distracted the bear a good deal, the hunter finally 
succeeded in killing him, but not until the flesh had 
been stripped from his arms and legs in Jong shreds by 
the sharp claws of the grizzly. His left shoulder was 
chewed almost to a pulp, and his entire body was one 
mass of bruises and wounds. Four months in bed gave 
him ample opportunity to reflect upon the relations of 
man, bear and bowie-knife. This same hunter desires to 
have his bear served at a distance of 150 yards, or more, 
for the future. 

It is of great importance that the first wound given 
a grizzly should be a severe one. It is best, therefore, to 
spend some time upon the first shot, and make quite sure 
of it. This is particularly necessary if the bear should 


be close by. The strength of the brute (grizzlies weigh- 
ing YOU to 1,800 pounds) is so prodigious ubat a man has 
but a very slight chance for his life when once the bear 
has reached him. His fur and hide are so thick and his 
muscle is so hard, that it requires a good knife, indeed, 
and a strong man wielding it, to reach any vital spot. 

While traveling in the Sawatch Range, we found the 
fresh tracks of a very large grizzly with a cub, one fore- 
noon, when hunting on foot. ‘They were both following 
along a broad trail which had been made by bears, and 
we had the wind in our favor. We certainly expected to 
come up with them at some convenient place before 
long, get a fine, well-considered shot and capture tlie 
cub, which was quite small. 

We followed the tracks fora number of miles. The 
animals had not stopped long anywhere to feed, but were 
evidently traveling to reach some given point. Toward 
afternoon a shower set in, and we were a long way off from 
camp. To the left a precipice stretched for some dis- 
tance, formed by a sheer, rocky wall, and completely cut- 
ting off descent into the valley below, through which we 
desired to reach camp. The tracks still continued, keep- 
ing parallel with the precipice and about twenty feet 
distant, but we had given up all idea of catching up 
with our game. 

Every now and then we would walk over to the rocky 
ledge to learn whether a break occurred in the rocks by 
which we could profit and descend into the valley, until 
one turned back for camp, and one—the present writer— 
held to the trail. While calculating my chances and 
standivg within a couple of feet of the precipice, a crack- 
ling of boughs and rustling of bushes was heard behind 
me. Turning cautiously, but never for a moment think- 
ing of the tracks followed all day, I was far from 
pleased at beholding her ladyship, the grizzly mother 
and master grizzly, both about twelve feet off, gaziug 
upon me with black; twinkling bead-like eyes. 

I had always considered myself a rather eager sports- 
man, but not quite so eager as all that. I am free to con- 
fess that I should have been fully satisfied with a bear a 
little further off. Here, in front of me, was a precipice 
which afforded an admirable chance for a first-class sui- 
cide, but was unsuitable even for gymnastic exercises ; 
behind me were more than a thousand pounds of bear- 
ficesh, presumably hungry. It was a fine close shot, quite 
as close as anybody might have desired, but I hesitated 
to avail myself of it. I dropped on one knee and began 
to turn and ‘‘edge around” in a very painfal, circum- 
spect and tedious manner, because it struck me that a 
tree or two in the rear might be preferable to that dis- 
mal-looking hole into which I had been gazing but a 
minute before. 

The old lady noted my movements with apparent 
interest, remaining perfectly quiet, and I was proportion- 
ately pleased to observe that she held her ground, al- 
though I was still near enough for her to reach me at 
one bound. After much trouble and more wear and tear 
to my knees than many a pious pilgrimage would have 
engendered, I managed to put a few trees and bushes be- 
tween my grizzly friend and myself, andi now became 
sufficiently emboldened to think of taking the offensive. 

Imagine my ungrateful surprise when I saw the old 
mother, who had evidently lost sight of a part of me, 
slowly raise herself to her haunches, then upon her feet, 
and gaze upon me over the the tops of the bushes with a 
friendly sort of a leer and a tremendously large, red 
mouth gradually opening. Master grizzly followed suit, 
got himself upon his little hind legs, and even began to 
indulge in a playful, childish growl. I most solemnly 
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declare that, according to my best 
and most careful judgment at that 
time, this old grizzly mother must 
have stood not less than fifteen feet 
high in her stocking-feet, and I am 
fully persuaded that in three minutes 
more she would have been as high 
as a young church-steeple. 

My situation was not hilariously 
entertaining as yet, for my early edu- 
cation in climbing trees had been 
sadly neglected, and it would have 
been simply a physical impossibility 
for me to get into one, unless it was 
first properly cut down. Momentarily 
I expected the old lady to cover the 
less than twenty feet lying between 
us in a jump or two, and make a 
frugal meal off my material existence. 

In view of all these considerations 
and reflections, I determined to shoot. 
Ihad never yet, nor have I to this 
day, seen a grizzly killed at the first 
shot, hence I was carefully calculat- 
ing my chances of getting in a 
second, in case she should go for 
me, which was a reasonable suppo- 
sition on account of the cub. 

To my disgust, I remembered that 
T had loaded a shell with an explosive 
ball, and, as some brush was covering 
a considerable part of the grizzly’s 
body, particularly the white star on 
the breast, which lies in front of a 
most vital spot, it occurred to me that 
the bullet might strike a twig and 
harmlessly explode, serving only to 
exasperate the old lady. While I was 
extracting the old shell and replac- 
ing it with one containing a solid ball, 
moving very slowly, so as not to give 
offense to my vis-a-vis during the 
operation, which left me defenseless, 
the old bear quietly dropped down on 
all fours, turned tail and began trotting 
off, pushing the little cub before her. 
Probably my immobility had impressed 
her as something uncanny. The entire 
interview between us may have lasted 
two minutes or a little more, but I was 
quite prepared to see night falling at 
the time when the old lady assumed 
her normal horizontal position. 

Now was my chance, and I took 
advantage of it. A shot from the 
rear is not likely to be immediately 
fatal, but the old beast set up a ter- 
rific howl and trotted off on the 
double quick. I followed her by the 
blood-trail for four or five miles, but 
I never caught up with her. The 
necessity to reach camp before dark 
forced me to abandon my pursuit. 

I have never since been at such 
close quarters with a bear, outside 
of a menagerie or zoological garden, 
and I never want to be. The desire to 
shoot was great, but the uncertainty of 
the results was greater still. We had 
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had an illustration but a few days before of the vitality | speedily resumed his normal position, and came gallop- 
of these animals. We were walking along, above timber- | ing toward us at a furious rate, in spite of the steepness 
line, when we espied a young grizzly, who had not, how- | of the hill. As he came nearer, we could see that he was 
ever, seen us, toddling along avery steep mountain slope | spitting blood. We proposed to hold our fire until he 


FIGHTS WITH GRIZZLY BEARS.— ‘‘I SAW THE OLD MOTHER SLOWLY RAISE HERSELF TO HER HAUNCHES, THEN UPON HER FEET, 
AND GAZE UPON ME OVER THE TOPS OF THE BUSHES.”— SEE PAGE 443. 


on our right, heading directly for us. As soon as he was was very near, and then shoot for the head. To our 
within about one hundred and twenty yards, we called to surprise, he suddenly dropped dead when within about 
him, whereupon he promptly rose to his haunches, and | thirty yards of us. We had the curiosity to know where 
stared about him in the most astonished manner. We | he was hit, and found while skinning him that the ball 
sent a bullet at him. Apparently he was struck, but | had passed entirely through his heart. If any one had 
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been within, say, twenty feet of him when he was first 
hit, he might have fared badly, indeed, for the vitality 
and strength which were good for a gallop of ninety 
yards up a steep hill might have sufficed badly to 
mangle a rash hunter. 

After this experience we decided never to shoot at a 
avizzly, if it could be avoided, unless the distance he 
tween us was sufficiently great to allow a second shot. 

To our surprise, we frequently found grizzlies at very 
high altitudes ; in fact, on high mountain-peaks. Three 
instances I remember upon which we encountered them 
more than 14,000 feet above sea-level. As we could not 
transport their skins from these places, we would amuse 
ourselves’ by chasing them down the steep slopes, and 
rolling rocks after them. It was ludicrous to see the 
treat beasts double themselves up into hnge, woolly 
halls, and, somehow or other, scuttle, slide, roll, slip and 
tumble down the rocky slopes. They were fully aware 
what rolling rocks signified, and would snap and snarl] at 
them as they flew by. The strength and agility of a 
grizzly in running up and dowa the most diftienlt and 
steep places are simply ineredible. It is explained after 
you have cut up one or two, and noted the abundance 
and hardness of their muscle. There is no animal in our 
country that can keep up with them over very rongh 
«round and on steep mountain-slopes. On level ground, a 
«ood mule can hold his own with a bear, and a good horse 
ean beat him, but on any other the bear will distance his 
pursuers. Clumsy and awkward as the animal may ap- 
pear, his marvelous strength and staying qnalities make 
lim the superior of all others on difficult ground. 

The best time to kill bears, so far as the beauty of their 
fur is concerned, is late in the Autumn, or very early in 
the Spring. The main body of the grizzly fur is black- 
brown, but long, fine, silvery-white hair grows out from 
it, giving the whole a grayish cast. These long white 
hairs are the principal beauty of the grizzly, and have 
earned for him the name of ‘‘silver-tip.” 

Looking down upon a long, grassy valley, one time, we 
espied, far off, two tiny specks that glistened like bits of 
looking-glass in the sunshine. By the aid of our glasses, 
wo determined that the objects moved, but could make 
out nothing further. Vatient waiting revealed the fact 
that they were coming toward us, and, finally, they 
proved to be two silver-tip grizzlies. We had ample 
time to prepare for them, as they were coming straight 
up the valley. Unfortunately the latter was rather wide 
where we were, and the chances of properly concealing 
ourselves were small; but we finally found a large rock 
which would hide us, and for which they seemed to be 
heading. 

From there we had a fine opportunity to watch the 
two old fellows as they came along at a swinging trot. 
They were very large, shone like burnished silver in tle 
sunlight, and were almost light-gray when in the shade. 
Swinging their heads from side to side, making great. 
long strides with their powerful legs, they approached 
nearer and nearer. There were two of us, and we had 
decided to shoot at the same bear rather than risk their 
turning into the timber near by after tho fire and escap- 
ing us entirely, if they should be only wounded. On 
they came, unconscious of danger, looking neither to the 
right nor to the left. The rifles cracked, and both rose 
up on their hind legs with an expression of surprise and 
consternation. They saw us, as we had to fire standing, 
but paid no further attention to us. A dark stain became 
visible on the flank of the near one as they dropped to 
their feet again and galloped madly toward the nearest 
point of timber. Our bullets followed them, but did no 
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further execution. One of the grizzlies reached the 
timber ; the other gradually “‘ wilted,” and fell dead near 
its edge. 

Hunting the grizzly is fine sport, but it often requires 
great patience and physical endurance. I do not con- 
sider lying in ambush near some stable or slaughter- 


| honse or bait a dignified way of meeting this king of the 
! 
forest. 


It is preferable to find his trails, his lairs, his 
runs, and then stalk as you would a deer. Meet him or 
come upon him, make snre of having not less than two 
shots before he can reach you, and then trust in your 
nerve and your title. 

Much has been reported and written concerning the 
ferocity of the grizzly. The animal is certainly not like 
alamb ora lapdog by any means, but its native, nnpro- 
voked ferocity has been, I think, overstated. When 
slightly or severely wounded, when cornered, when har- 
assed by dogs, or during pursuit of its game, the griz- 
zly can, surely, make as ugly a front as any animal on 
the face of the earth. But it is said that a worm will 
turn—why should not this king of all bears ? 

If hungry, the grizzly will follow his quarry under 

great excitement, as we once had oeeasion to witness. 
We were not far from timber-line when we saw a young 
elk running toward us at the top of his speed. He was 
fleeing from pursuit; so much was evident from his 
frightened demeanor. Although but a hundred yards 
distant, he did not see us until we hailed him, when he 
stopped for an instant in brush reaching up about as 
high as his legs, A shot dropped him in his track. 
* Ag we moved forward to bleed him our attention was 
arrested by two tremendous grizzlies, tearing along at 
their highest rate of speed on the trail of the elk. With 
their noses near the ground, putting and snorting, the 
great brutes were dashing over rocks and through the 
low brush. Suddenly one of them raised his head and 
looked forward. The clk he had expected to see was no 
longer in sight, lying dead in the brush. By what means 
the other grizzly seemed to appreciate this fact cannot 
be told, but he seemed to know, intuitively, that some- 
thing was wrong. For a moment they stood, stretching 
out their necks and sniffing the air. Then they raised 
themsclyes to their haunches, to their feet, to very tip- 
toe, and, turning from side to side, gazed in every 
direction for their vanished prey. We kept perfectly 
quiet. With noses high up in the air, the two huge ani- 
mals walked about on their hind feet, looking, sniffing, 
snorting, but finding nothing of their game. Intense ex- 
citement shone out of their vicions-looking little eyes, 
every nerve and muscle seemed to be on fullest tension, 
and yet, withal, there was the plainest exhibition of ut- 
most perplexity. They seemed more qniet for a few 
moments, though still craning their necks in every 
direction and scenting the air, when, suddenly, they 
straightened up to their fullest height, eagerly turned 
their faces in the direction of the dead elk, and growled 
in hoarse delight. A whiff of the fresh blood bad reached 
them. . 

Down upon all fonrs they dropped, and tore along, 
side by side, in the direction whence came the delight- 
ful odor of blood. As we were not far distant from tho 
dead elk, the half-crazy beasts were nearly heading for 
us. This was scarcely a matter for much congratulation, 
as we felt satisfied that, under the circumstances, white 
man’s meat might be quite as acceptable to a half-starved 
grizzly as that of an elk. We let them come within some- 
what less than a hundred yards, and then hailed them. 
Promptly they both reared upon their hind legs, and 
now saw us for the first time. It was not prudent te 
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give them too much time for reflection, so we fired, aim- 
ing for the white spots on their breasts. One of them 
toppled over backward, but the ball must have struck 
too low, for he picked himself up, and, with his comrade, 
rapidly made tracks for elsewhere. 

As am instance of baffled rage, shown by huge, fierce 
brutes, the surprise and anger of these grizzlies at the 
disappearance of the elk were certainly uniqne. As an 
exhibition of untamed desire and subsequent exultation, 
nothing could equal what we had seen. It was a strange, 
fascinating sight to see these great bodies rise from the 
ground, sway from side to side, the shaggy necks to 
stretch forth and grow slim, the short ears to become 
visible, the eyes to twinkle fiercely, and the half-opeu 
jaws extend high into the air, with the lips drawn back 
so as to expuse all the teeth. 

The grizzly, unlike the black and cinnamon bears, 
does not climb trees, hence a retreating sportsman can 
oftem save himself on some convenient limb. A story is 
told of some Eastern tenderfeet who invaded the mount- 
ains of Colorado in quest of the game of the Great West. 
Though mighty Nimrods in their own climes on quail, 
meadow-larks, squirrels and kindred creatures, they had 
yet never shot anything larger than a cotton-tail rabbit. 
After going into wild ecstasies over the first ‘‘jack- 
rabbit ” they saw, which they, naturally, mistook for an 
antelope, their next exploits on game were to be in the 
mountains. 

Armed and equipped with all the latest utensils of war- 
farc that were advertised, gorgeous in their array of 
jackets, belts and divers uscless appurtenances, they 
sallied forth in quest of the game of the land. As a pre- 
cautionary measure, two of them (there were four) had 
brought weapons which answered both as shotguns and 
rifles. It depeuded only upon which trigger was pulled 
whether the shot or the ball was sent forth. 

As the mountains were rather densely wooded, they 
decided to remain together while hunting. Ere long the 
whole “ bunch” of them came upon a grouse and grace- 
fully knocked it over. Just then a mysterious, low 
rumbling caused them to guze at each other with ques- 
tioning eyes until the brush parted, not far off, aud re- 
vealed the shagey head of a grizzly. 

The nearest sportsman quickly stepped to one side for 
about a quarter of a mile, to get a better view of the ani- 
mal, as he subsequently explained ; the second dropped 
his accoutrements in great haste and ascended a tree with 
the intention of finding a convenient limb whereon to 
hang the bear when ready to be skinned. The third 
bravely brought his shotgun-rifle to his shoulder, blessed 
the forethought which had supplied him with a weapon 
so admirably suited for the slaughter of both grouse and 
bear, shut his eyes, and in blind faith pulled the wrong 
trigger. A dose of Number 8 shot saluted Bruin’s 
face. An angry suecze or two ou the part of the latter 
reminded him of this fact, and the enraged animal made 
a bee-line for him. Ovyr friend was capable of tiring an 
ounce of shot into a bear's face, but, after doing this, 
considered discretion the better part of valor. By the 
time the grizzly had fairly made up his mind to put a 
stop to such nonsense, his assailant had covered a good 
deal of space, and was now affectionately hugging the 
trunk of a tree about a dozen feet above the ground. He 
was not trymg to get away from the bear, not by any 
means ; had be desired to do this he would have climbed 
up all the way. He simply felt 2 somewhat sudden im- 
pulse to see whether he could still perform the feats of 
more youthful days, in case he should, at any time, de- 
sire to get away from a bear ; and thus he hung, between 
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heaven and earth, lovingly embracing the sealy bark of a 
pine-tree, unable to go higher, unwilling to come lower 
down. : 

But what had become of our fourth man, meanwhile ? 
He had heard or read, no doubt, that a brave man, when 
surprised by a bear, might pretend to be dead. Under 
such circumstances tue bear properly pities the aforesaid 
brave man and treats him with great gentleness. Envious 
tongues (no doubt) whispered that our sportsman had 
toppled over from sheer fright, and was trying to dig a 
hole with his fingers wherein to hide himself. However 
all that may be, the fact remains that he lay prone upon 
the ground, grimly hanging on to some projecting roots, 
and vainly trying to recall appropriate selectious from 
the catechism which had been drilled into his youthful 
mind in days gone by. 

In running after the heroic shotgun-owner the bear 
stumbled over the prostrate figure of this unfortunate 
mortal. A sniff here, a sniff there, and the grizzly tried 
to turn the apparently lifeless body over. 

Grizzlies have long claws and sharp ones. Having 
been put out of humor a little by his latest experience 
connected with a shotgun, the bear applied his claws 
rather forcibly and without careful jndgment to the re- 
verse side of his victim in his endeavors to roll him over 
upon his back. Disaster followed his attempt. The 
fabric of the sportsman’s nether garment was not woven 
with the understanding that it should withstand the 
caresses of ursine claws, and it parted ; in fact, it left him 
altogether, remaining in the grizzly’s paw. This pro- 
ceeding rendered desirable the possession of a long-tailed 
coat, and caused the mighty hunter to take his meals 
from the mantelpiece, by preference, for some time. 

After vain endeavors to arouse the apparently (by this 
time nearly de ficto) dead man, the grizaly departed, 
having first amused himself by breaking a gun or two. 

Our sportsmen reassembled, and each one made his 
little statement as to what he had intended to do had 
not the other done thus and go. hey jointly offered a 
reward for the bear, and an old hunter from the vicinity 
shot him for them. He who had snffered the most, who 
had come into actual, painful, physical contact with his 
bearship, was duly awarded the skin, with the distinct 
understanding, however, that all posterity should know 
and acknowledge the fact that this particular bear owed 
his untimely demise to the collective efforts, coolness 
and bravery of the four heroes attending. 

When hunting the grizzly a rifle of strong penetrative 
power is desirable, and a cool head. Granting these two 
postulates, and proper training in the use of firearms, 
there is no danger in attacking this formidable animal. 
The haunts of the bear, in Summer-time, are near timber- 
line, where he finds cool breezes. In the Autuma tho 
regions abounding in wild cherries, service-berries and 
acorns claim his attention. 

When accompanied by her young, the mother shonld 
always be attacked first, as she will promptly resent any 
injury done to her offspring. I have seen an old bear trot- 
ting along with her young of three successive years, tho 
oldest being nearly full-grown. This is rather unusual ; 
but the company of two cubs, one a year older than the 
other, is not infrequent. Where bears are plentiful, deer 
and elk will be found to be shy. While the grizzly lives 
largely upon a vegetable diet, he by mo means disdains 
a tender doe, and his great strength and perseverance 
generally enable him to run down his victim. 

The element of danger, which can never be quite ab- 
sent from a bear-hunt, makes it very desirable and some- 
what exciting sport. 
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Cuarrer XXX.— Tue Tenants oF JAHNWAY Park. 


‘*Wuy did you bring me here, Lurline ?” 

Elsie Senn confronted her companion in one of the 
rooms of the great house at Jahnway Park. They had 
been there a week, and in all that time Elsie had found it 
impossible to have an interview with the woman who had 
been her nearest and best friend for so many of the best 
years of her young life. Elsie had enjoyed the trip from 
Naples there ; there had been a sudden determination on 
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Miss Bannottie’s part to leave Italy. Her determination 
had been followed by brisk promptness of action, but by 
nothing like hurry. They had enjoyed—or, at least, 
Elsie had—a brief stop in London ; Lurline had found it 
necessary to attend to some business there, so she said, 
the renting of a suitable home in America for them, 
among other things, but she had not been away from the 
quiet hotel at which they stopped for very long at a time. 
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Elsie had enjoyed her trip home across the ocean. She 
had had no doubt they were to return to Boomville, and 
she had looked forward wih pleasure to seeing her 
friends there ; Rev. John Kaue, for instance, and—and 
Walter Aldrich. She had even dared cherish a hope that 
there could be a way found of paying a portion of the 
enormous amount of money for which the burning of the 
Boomville Bank left her morally responsible; she had 
fully intended putting the whole business in the hands of 
some friend—such a man as Walter Aldrich, for instance, 
—after she could have explained her feelings regarding 
the condition of affairs in a more satisfactory manuer 
than was possible by the use of pen and ink merely, and 
an ocean between them. She said to herself that Mr. 
Aldrich was nothing to her now, of course, and never 
could bo, a fact for which he was, perhaps, not sorry by 
that time ; but it would seem.good and best to have such 
a gentleman as he attending to her disarranged affairs in- 
stead of the cold-blooded and methodical man of busi- 
ness who had been put in control of her interests after 
the disaster at the bank. ‘She loved Aldrich still, so she 
said to herself, being so frank and candid to the face 
in her mirror that it would have been pitiful in the ex- 
treme had there been any other than God and the angels 
to see her. And, equally as much as she loved Aldrich, 
she hated Senn, and always would—so she firmly told 
herself. 

It had been a disappointment, therefore—a terrible 
disappointment—when she found daylight proving to her 
that she had been lied to and defrauded. She did not 
know whether they had passed Boomville in the night, 
or stopped short of reaching there. She only felt the 
strange taste in her mouth that gave her the startled 
conviction that she had been drugged; she had a dim 
recollection of lying down, in a terribly cramped posi- 
tion, in a car-seat, after Miss Bannottie had pleasantly 
and cheerfully given her a drink of water; she was not 
quite sure that she had slept calmly from that time until 
she awakened in her new room in the new home to which 
Miss Bannottie had brought her; she found, in her 
mind, the shadow of a remembrance—so unreal and un- 
earthly that she was not sure it was not a horrible 
dream, and no more—of wild words and wilder actions, 
of force being used against unavailing resistance, and of 
one of those words being pityingly used with reference to 
her which are enough to chill the heart and appall the 
soul of any of whom it is not false to assert sanity. 

And now, they had been at Jahuway Park a week ; 
seven long, cheerless, dragging days; and Elsie had 
lived alone, save for the stupid old servant who attended 
her—had eaten, read, thought, all alone. 

Sometimes she had found the doors of her apartments 
locked against her ; sometimes she had been free to go 
as she pleased. Sometimes she had seen the flutter of 
Lurline’s dress, down some long passage in the roomy 
old house, or in some distant part of the grounds. But 
now, for the first time in a week, she confronted Lurline, 
and there was no way for the latter to escape an inter- 
view unless she used physical force. 

It was a very indignant face which Lurline Bannottie 
had to confront. It was a very determined and a somewhat 
dangerous-looking woman who asked the question : 

“Why did you bring me here, Lurline ?” 

“For safety.” 

“Safety from what? You know there is no truth in 
the absurd story I heard two of the servants whispering 
and nodding over, something like an hour ago.” 

.“* What story is that ?” ~ 

“The story that 1 am insane.” 


‘““No; I know there is no truth in that.” 
“But they said you said so.” 
‘‘Did they ? They were correct. 
“Why ?” 

““To deceive.” 

‘““Whom ? The world ?” 

“The world and the servants.” 

“You mean the story to be believed ?” 

“Certainly. There are to be just two persone in all 
the world who shall know the truth—you and myself.” 

“But Iam sane; I am free.” 

‘You are sane ; you are not free.” 

‘‘ITam needed in Boomville.” 

‘What for ?” 

“To try and devise some means of paying off at least 
a part of the losses by the burning of the bank.” 

‘Indeed ? I fancy you owe me more than you will 
ever pay. Put your mind at rest regarding your other 
creditors.” 

“But, Lurline, you know those notes were given as a 
mere form; you never expected to have them paid ; I 
never intended to pay them.” 

“T know that.” 

‘* And, the dates considered, the number of them con- 
sidered, no judge nor jury could be made to believe I 
looked forward to a time when I could pay them.” 

“IT know that. I knew that when you gave them.” 

‘* Were sudden fortune to come to me again, you could 
not take those notes, given when I was without resources, 
into any just court and enforce their payment. I have 
thought this all out in the lonely week I have spent here, 
and I know that the allowance my more than generous 
father intended for you is the least of my moral obliga- 
tions.” 

“Indeed ? Has it taken you a week to discover that ? 
Ihave known and recognized that fact all the time ?” 

“You could not imprison me for debt on such slight 
evidence.” : 

“‘T know it.” 

‘‘Which ends the list of possibilities regarding them, 
and makes them useless—worthless,” 

“A very ungrateful conclusion, Elsie, considering all 
I am doing for you, and all I am spending in your 
service.” 

“Oh, Lurline, Lurline, spend no more, Turn me ont 
from your door. Let me beg—or die. Only give me 
freedom. Only let me go home !” 

“‘No. And let me correct you; those notes are not 
valueless ; they are worth more to me than any claim any 
other person in all the world can have against you. Shall 


I did say 80.” 


I tell you why ?” 


“Yes.” 

‘* Because I can take them into court, swear you are 
insane, and have you given into my custody and care, 
my dearly beloved and unfortunate sister—as I claim 
you to be.” 

“But the doctor——” 

“Bah ! What does a doctor know of the subtle forms 
insanity takes. One who would refuse to certify to your 
being of unsound mind, under the circumstances, would 
almost risk his own freedom.” 

*©Oh, Lurline, Lur——” 

“Yes; I can take those notes into court and prove 
you a mental wreck.” 

“Oh, Lurline——” 

‘And I will, unless you do what I wish you to do.” 

“You will? Oh, my God! You cannot love me, 
then, Lurline.” 

‘*No, Mrs. Senn, I do not love you.” 
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“‘Did—did you ever ?” 

‘Mrs, Senn, I will be frank with you; I think I can 
afford to be. There is one love which shuts out of the 
heart of her who feels it any lesser love—or any other 
love which could live only at its expense.” 

‘And that is——” 

‘*The unsought and unreturned love for a man ?” 

‘*Lurline Bannottie, what do you mean ?” 

“* That I love Walter Aldrich!” 

“You do ?” 

“Ido. Ihave loved him more years than you have 
been old enough to know the meaning of love at all.” 

«* And—and——” j 

‘© And you will never go out of this house, Mrs. Senn, 
until you go out in your coffin, unless you swear to re- 
nounce Walter Aldrich and his love for ever.” 

‘«For ever ?” 

‘*For ever ! 
another.” . 

‘* Lurline, the world beyond this must be a thing by 
itself. No human being -would dare go before God’s 
throne with an oath recorded against her which could be 
kept and performed only beyond the grave. But, for 
this world, you must not forget that I took my cross 
upon me of my own accord. I am the wife of Gilbert 
Senn, by my own free act, and——” 

‘‘And I will be frank with you again, Mrs. Senn, for 
again I think I can afford it. You called yourself Gil- 
bert Senn’s wife. But you erred. You are his widow.” 

“Is Gilbert Senn dead ?” 

“He is.” 

‘* Are you sure ?” 

“«T have not seen his dead body. I have not had the 
pleasure of weeping over his grave. But I have no 
doubt of his death. He was lost at sea. He is dead.” 

** When was he lost ?” 

**[—_I—well, I knew of it before we left Naples.” 

‘And kept it from me ?” 

“Certainly. Did you think me unselfish ?” 

*‘T thought you good and honest.” 

*“‘Did you? Iam charmed. You were mistaken. 
will be necessary, you see, for you to swear.” 

** Will you swear first ?” 

**To what ?” 

*“<To Gilbert Senn’s death.” 

‘*With pleasure. I believe fully, and without the 
Jeest doubt, that Gilbert Senn is dead.” And Miss Ban- 
nottie added the words of a solemn appeal to Deity to 
bear witness to the truth of what she had said. 

‘‘Then I shall take no oath,” said Elsie, firmly. 

‘< You will not ?” 

“Never! I love Walter Aldrich with all my heart and 
soul; I will never give him up—never—never—never !” 

*\No? Do you know you may compel me to take 
anther oath myself, if you refuse.” 

‘What one ?” 

‘-You know I have said you are insane ?” 

“T do.” 

‘Very well; the oath to make that statement true, 
here in this lonely old house, before I am done with 


you, Mrs. Senn !” 
* * 


In this world, and the next—if there is 


It 


* * * * 


Spring grew into Summer. Summer ripened into 
Autumn. Autumn faded slowly Winterward. It was 
almost a year since Aldrich and Senn played chess to- 
gether. 

Aldrich attended to his business. If he felt his great 
loss, he did not show it. He was not s man to show his 
heart to the world. He was rich. He grewricher. — 


Jasper Jahnway traveled on the Continent, I suppose. 
Tam really not quite certain. Iam sure, however, that 
neither Prier nor Senn had the least idea of his where- 
abouts. 

Elsie—poor, sweet, pure, tender-hearted Elsie Senn— 
she kept her mind—with an effort. She was not yet 
walking the road to ruin with which she had been threat- 
ened, but she wondered, sometimes, how long it would 
be before she would find herself going—going slowly— 
going consciously and knowingly—going sadly and de- 
spairingly —but going inevitably—going mad! 

Lur—— But that isn’t necessary. Please excuse me 
this time. It is getting unpleasant to write about her. 

Prier and Senn were waiting still, Not very patiently. 
Not passively. Not without many plans and schemes, 
with more of stolid determination than of faith in them. 
Not without advertising which didn’t pay, clews which 
were misleading, and trails followed until they led far 
away into other sins and sorrows—sins no less wicked, I 
suppose, and sorrows no less sad—than those which, 
swinging through the widest circle of human depravity, 
began and ended in the room where Constance Craig and 
her unborn babe suffered death. 

Prier and Senn were waiting, and—— 

“I wish I knew whether Jahnway could give us any 
more light ?’”’ said Prier, one day. 

“So do I,” said Senn ; ‘‘do you suppose it is possible 
he has returned home yet ?” 

“T haven’t the slightest idea.” 

‘Suppose I go up to his place and see ?” 

‘The very thing,” said Prier ; ‘‘ suppose you do.” 

Aldrich, Jahnway, Elsie, Prier, Senn; let me see? 
Are there any of the others we should remember in 
these days of fading Autumn ? Oh, yes; there is Patsy 
Gullens. 

Patsy had thought Jahnway a pirate, or pretended he 
did, and had been genuinely afraid of him. But now, 
with only an insane woman and her keeper there, Jahn- 
way Park was more attractive to him than it had formerly 
been. A pirate seemed a very genuine and a very terri- 
ble thing ; an insane person was almost beneath his con- 
tempt—especially if that person was so unfortunate as 
not to belong to the sex which Patsy believed monopo- 
lized all the good qualities (as he regarded good quali- 
ties) which there were in the world. 

And so, Patsy Gullens, undeterred by fear, now—and 
he had never, perhaps, been deterred by anything else— 
resolved to go up to Jahnway Park, some night, and look 
around. 

Patsy would have objected to being called a burglar, of 
course, but he had resolved to go inside the old mansion 
in order to satisfy his curiosity and gratify his desire for 
investigation. He had no doubt he would find the house 
securely fastened. He expected to have to break in. 

Mr. Gullens would very likely have protested, at least, 
if you had been so unkind as to wound his sensitive soul 
by mentioning theft or robbery in connection with his 
name. But— 

‘‘There’s lots of valuable property up there, I sup- 
pose, that is growing old and worthless for want of being 
used. I think it is almost a man’s duty to undo such a 
shameful state of things,” was what Mr. Patsy Gullens 
said to himself. 

* * * Ed 

The night was dark. . 

*‘Not too dark, but just about dark enough,” said the 
man who had just forced open one of the windows of the 
mansion at Jahnway Park, and who now sat on the win- 
dow-ledge, one leg outside and one leg in, waiting in 
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much the way we may imagine Cesar waited (in a purely 
figurative sense, my dear reader, in a purely figurative 
sense,) ere he crossed the Rubicon. 

Then he swung his other leg over (I refer to Patsy Gul- 
lens and the window-ledge, not to Casar and the Rubi- 
con), and entered the room. 

He walked briskly, but noiselessly, across the room to 
the dressing-table. He picked up Miss Bannottie’s watch, 
aLsent-mindedly. He examined it, with a preoccupied 
air. One could scarcely have been certain, when he 
placed the watch in his pocket, whether it was the result 
of purpose or of forgetfulness. Perhaps we had better 
compromise—and call it Habit! 

Mr. Gullens looked over the other articles on Miss 
Bannottie’s dressing-table. ‘There were some articles of 
which he knew neither the names nor the uses ; he did 
not wait to examine them very closely; he felt that he 
scarcely had time. Mr. Gullens let nothing go unex- 
amined ; but he took nothing else than the watch there. 
It—to quote from the lady on whom he was calling—i¢ was 
not remorse! It was simply because he didn’t see any- 
thing else he wanted. Miss Bannottie was usually a won- 
derfully beautiful woman ; do you remember the after- 
noon she slept with her door ajar, the Sunday of her 
return from meeting Samuel Lyman at Barron’s Boom- 
ville Bank ? Do you remember how she looked ? 

To-night, she had locked her door. She had fastened 
down her window. She had felt as secure from intrusion 
or danger—well, let us say as secure as Constance Craig 
had felt the evening before she died. Perhaps, had she 
started up from her slumbers, as Constance ome had 
d »ne—— 

But we needu't dwell upon the suggestive apie 
line Bannottie slept on; she slept soundly. . - 

Gullens turned toward the bed. He looked on the face 
of the sleeping woman. He drew beck, greatly startled 
and not a little frightened. 

‘¢ Merciful God !” he said, not sidtid: for he was a man 
of too many and too varied experiences to allow himself 
to be surprised into making too much noise in a place 
where his discovered presence would have been unpleas- 
antly compromising; ‘‘is it possible the Devil is a 
woman ? Or is she his sister ?” 

Lurline Bannottie had felt herself too secure. She had 
gone to sleep without leaving some wakeful faculty of 
her mind on guard. Patsy Gullens had seen her when 
her face truly indexed her. That was all. 

Gullens didn’t remain in the room long after that. He 
would have liked to examine several other tables, a sug- 
gestive -looking desk, and a bureau which appeared 
promising. But, so he reasoned, there were, perhaps, as 
good chances for plunder elsewhere in the house; and— 
he should hate to wake up that slumbering fiend yon- 
der; and he shuddered at the thought. 

He went out from Miss Bannottie’s room. He went 
through a number of rooms which were unused, in which 
he secured several valuable little keepsakes, and into 
several rooms occupied by servants, in which he got 
nothing. He opened another door. He stepped into 
another room. He closed the door behind him. 

A woman, a weary and worn-looking woman, but a 
beautiful one, nevertheless, opened her eyes, sat up in 
bed, faced him, speke to him. 

“Oh, sir,” she cr.cd, ‘have you come to help me! 
Help me, my good man; help me and save me.” 

“‘T ain't a good man,” growled Gullens, ‘‘and os for 
helping and saving you, I don’t know what you mean. 
But I do know that unless you lie down and keep still I 
shall have te kill you. Lie down and shut your eyes, 


Lur- 


like a clever little woman, or I'll put a bullet through 
you in just five seconds by this watch I’ve just pur- 
chased.” 

And he took out Lurline Bannottie’s watch and gravely 
looked at it. On the whole, I am afraid that Gullens 
had been drinking a little. 

“T wish you would,” said the woman, quietly. 

‘‘Wish I would do what ?” 

“Kill me.” 

“You don’t mean it, ma’am ?” 

“T do,” 

‘‘Then I sha’n’t do it.” 

At which she forgot herself enough to smile, and he 
followed her smile with a gruff laugh. After which, she 
was undoubtedly much safer than she would have been 
if Miss Bannottie, instead of Mr. Gullens, had been her 
past-midnight visitor. 

“It would be a quick way out of it all, and casier than 
the weary waiting,” said the woman. 

‘“‘What would ? Being killed ?” 

“Yes.” 

“JT don’t much wonder you think so. You must find 
it hard living here all alone with her. She looks like the 
—the—like the Evil One, begging your pardon, ma’am— 
don’t she ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Elsie, so honestly and candidly 
that Gullens laughed again. 

“No more do I,” he said, lightly ; ‘‘maybe I shall, 
one of these days. Is she much care ?” 

nom do you mean ?” 

““Why, the woman down-stairs ; the insane woman.” 

‘She isn’t insane. She is in charge here.” 

“The keeper ?” - ‘ 

“T suppose she calls herself that.” 

Patsy now drew back a little from where he had been 
standing. 

‘“‘You—you don’t mean that you are the insane woman, 
do you ?” 

Elsie smiled gravely. 

“She says I am,” she replied. 

Gullens drew nearer again. 

‘‘ That settles it,” he said, with an oath; ‘if she says 
you are, that proves you ain’t. I wouldn't believe her 
dying oath.” 

“‘Then—then will you help me? I—I am in despe- 
rate need, and--—” 

“She keeps you locked up here ?” 

“She does.” 

‘‘Then I will help you,” and he swore again ; ‘‘ that is, 
if—if you can keep still about this housebreaking.” 

“T have no other choice.” 

‘That's the sensible way to talk, ma’am. You are nv 
fool, that’s certain. What’s your message ?” 

“Tell him that Elsie is imprisoned.” 

‘Yes; tell whom ?” 

“Mr. Walter Aldrich.” 

‘“Where ?” 

“At Boomville.” 

‘« And where is Elsie imprisoned ?” 

“IT don’t know the name of the place, but I suppose 
you do. Here.” 

Patsy Gullens whistled softly to himself. 

“‘Then I suppose you are Elsie, ain't you ?” he asked. 

‘* Certainly.” 

“Well, Elsie, Ill do it. I'll tell Mr. Aldrich the sort 
of a beastly box you're in, and——’’ 

He began to look about the room. 

‘“What is it?” asked Mrs. Senn. 

“Well—you—you see, I robbed the othvr lady—and — 
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and—it might seem strange, and lead to her asking you 
awkward questions—if—if you weren’t served——”’ 

“T see.’ 

She reached her hand under her,pillow. She took out 
ler watch. She handed it to him. 

“Ah! Many thanks, ma’am. I suppose I'll have to 
sell the rest of the little trinkets I found lying around 
here promiscuous like, but I shall never let this go out 
of my own possession. I shall keep it as a precious 
keepsake, your own free and fair gift, ma’am.” 

‘*Yes; please do. And you shall have much more, if 
you carry my message safely.” 

“T’ve said I'll take your message, and I will. I don’t 
expect pay for it, though. I have observed,” he con- 
tinued, as he put Elsie’s watch in his pocket, ‘‘ that the 
average of folks ain’t generous—except when they can’t 
help it.” ® 

He walked across the room to the window. 

“*T don’t know as I shall find this as handy as the win- 
dow I came in at, one story lower,” he said, medi- 
tatively; ‘but I think I’d rather risk the vines and the 
pillars than go back through the room where your keeper 
is, Elsie.” 

He wrenched the fastenings from the window. He 
lwoke a pane ,or two of glass, half carelessly and half 
maliciously, He threw up the window. He put one 
leg over the window-ledge, and waited again. 

“T must really be going, ma’am,” he said, as if some 
sort of apology were needed. 

He put his other leg over the window-ledge. 

“‘Good- night, Elsie; pleasant dreams, ma’am,” he 
said. And he was gone. 


CHAPTER XXXL 
THEIB LAST DAY AT JAHNWAY PARK, 


‘“WexL, sir, who are you? And what are you doing 
here ?” 

Miss Baunottie’s tone was severe. 
full of suspicion. 

The man to whom she had spoken took off his hat 
with a sudden awkwand bow. 

‘*My name is Gullens, ma'am,” he said. ‘* Patsy Gul- 
lens, at your service.” Then he added, to himself, ‘‘ She 
looks more like an angel by daylight. I guess she must 
have had the nightmare the last time I saw her.” 

‘* Well, Gullens, what are you doing here ?” 

“Oh, nothing, ma'am, nothing much; only loafing 
around promiscuous like, and——” 

**You lie. You know these are private grounds, do 
you not ?” 

“Yes, ma’am. But I didn't intend any harm.” 

“You did. You're a spy.” 

** A what, ma’am ?” 

‘*A spy, a-miserable spy.” 

‘‘ Well, now, ma’am, you hurt my feelings. I—I did 
not know you had any occasion for being so sensitive, or 
L——"” 

“Stop! I have no time to bandv words with you! 
Tam in no mood for argument or foolishness. Empty 
your pockets !” 

‘What ?” 

«Empty your pockets !” 

“© What for ?” 

‘* Because I want to see what's in them. Hurry! I 
am going to know if messages ad 

** Mecsages, ma’am ?) Why. thero is’t any one here to 
get messages bnt yourself. ‘Lue insane lady wouldn't 
know enough——” 


Her manner was 
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‘‘Are you going to show me what you have in your 
pockets, or——” 

“* Really—ma’am——” 

“Or shall I have to make you do it ?” 

“You can’t do that! And I’ll never—never— Oh, you 
devil! Would you kill——” 

She raised her hand. She struck at him, as she had 
struck at Jahnway in the Londou street. And he never 
raised his hand to ward off the fearful blow. She stooped 
down. She tore open his coat. She drew out a folded 
paper, red at its edges already. 

She read : 

‘*My Darina Exsie: I am coming. I shall be with you al- 
most as soon as you receive this. I—I have so much to tell you; 
so much to say. 

“You give me no particulars, but I suppose you are with Miss 
Bannottie. Is it possible she has turned against you? Iam not 
in the confidence of Mr. Prier, but I think he is trying to find you 
and Miss Bannottie. I wonder why ? 

“It seems strange, dear little woman, that the first message 
you have sent me in all these months should be an appeal for 
holp. It is pitiful that you had to select such a messenger as you 
did. If Lurline Bannottie has dared to lock a door against you, if 
she has spoken harshly, if if she has looked unkindly at you, I 
will make {t cost her dear. 

‘*Come what may, I love you—I love you. I—~” 


Lurline Bannottie read no more. She tore the letter 
into fragments, her fingers frantic with a furious haste, 
and scattered them in the slowly widening pool of red 
which stained the earth and leaves—on the very spot, 
too, where Jasper Jahnway had once picked up a re- 
markable letter, if she had only known it. 

‘IT wish I dared serve her so,” she muttered ; ‘ but I 
am hard pressed, and dare not do it. I must have some- 
thing better than her dead body to give them when the 
time comes for me to buy their silence and my own 
safety.” 

She looked down on Patsy Gullens, for a moment, as 
he lay there, gaunt and white, his sightless eyes staring 
at the sky. Then she turned away her head. 

‘He should have known better than to have dared do 
such a thing,” she said, grimly, as she walked away and 
left the dead man behind her. 

Dead ? 

Yes, dead ! 

Dead in a moment, without a heartbeat between dan- 
ger and oblivion. Cowardly, degraded, mean, wicked— 
and dead because there was somewhere in his dark soul 
a feeling of pity for suffering innocence, and a spark of 
chivalry kindled in behalf of wronged womanhood. A 
tear and a prayer for Patsy Gullens! I have no desire 
to judge him. Have you ? 

Lurline Bannottie walked slowly back to the house. 
She did not give a second thought to the man she had 
left down in the glen behind her; she was thinking 
solely of her future. Her face worked nervously, almost 
spasmodically, responsive to the emotion in her soul, 
and—— 

What was that, kind reader ? 

Oh, no, indeed! It was not remorse ; no—it was not 
remorse | 

She called in all her servants. She paid them liberally. 
She gave them wages for months in advance. Then she 
dismissed them all. 

“T shall need none of you any longer,” she said. ‘I 
am going away from here, this very day. Leave dinner 
on the table ; leave the horses harnessed in the barn; 
put the saddle and bridle on my own horse, that I may 
monnt and ride away if I should choose to go in that 
way. And now, pack up your personal effects ; the 
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coachman will drive, and you will all ride to Jahnway 
Station. The coach and team are to be left there until 
called for. Now you all know my wishes; attend to 
them.” 

There was much wondering, and some muttering, 
among the servants. Mrs, Brown, as they knew her, had 
certainly acted strangely ; -but they had found Mrs. 
Brown’s actions strange more than once before. So 
they submitted in a better spirit than might otherwise 
have been true. They did exactly as she had said; 
they did it exactly when she said. Miss Bannottie had 
taught them to respect Mrs. Brown, whether they liked 
her or not—and to obey her. 

And all the time taken for the packing of her servants’ 
belongings, all the time it took to prepare the dinner, all 
the time it took the coachman to make ready the team 
and saddle-horse she would never use, as well as the 
team he was to drive to Jahnway Station and leave—shall 
I say for ever, since she will never call for it ?—all this 
time she walked up and down behind the house, watch- 
ing to see that none of them all went down the path to- 
ward the glade near the stream, where the sun shone hot 
upon the face of him who had been her latest victim. 

Up and down; up and down; up and down. To and 
fro across the garden, with a step which was as regular 
as though it had been beating in time to music—a step 
which neither faltered nor hurried. 

She crushed the bright leaves beneath her feet, the 
cast-off garments of the dying Autumn-time rustling 
noisily as she stood over them. 

Rich-colored flowers, hot from the scarcely forgotten 
noontimes of the vanished Summer, nodded and bowed 
at her. 

The trees, half bare, gave her no shade; the grass, 
crisp and brown, bent and broke under her dainty feet. 

The unclouded sky ‘bent brightly over her. And be- 
yond that sky, He ruled who had ordained that this day 
should be, for her, the beginning of the end ! 

She was thinking as she walked, walked and watched, 
the way leading down to where murder had left its dead. 
Surely she needed to think. 

Surely she needed to plan. But, in beside all her 
plots and plans, came one retrospective thought ; not 
thought of remorse—not yet—but a half-sad, wondering 
question as to why her life had been what it had; a 
thought which, centring on Aldrich, as all the thoughts 
and purposes of her life had, went out beyond him and 
included more ; a wonder whether she could have lived 
happy, died honored, and—and—and all the rest, if she 
had happened to have known Jahnway first. 

The wheels rattled down the drive. She looked uP. 
The coach, with all her servants, was almost out of sight. 
Not one of them looked back ; not one waved a handker- 
chief or kissed a hand to her; they had no reason to 
look back, had they ? And yet, Miss Banuottie sighed ; 
this manner of their going away had touched and hurt 
her more than she usually allowed herself to be touched 
and hurt. She would have given more to have had the 
memory of some kindly words of farewell from them, 
than she would to have given back life again to Patsy 
Gullens, or—hunted as she was, desperate as she was— 
even to Constance Craig. 

But they went away without a word or a look of kind- 
ness for their employer, and left her alone to do as she 
could with her prisoner—and her dead ! 

Miss Bannottie went slowly in. She walked thought- 
fully through the hall. She was about to ascend to Mrs. 
Senn’s room. But—— 

There was suddenly a loud ring at the door-bell! 
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She went to the door herself. She opened it. 

The man there did not know her; he had never scen 
her face ; but she knew him; she knew him only too 
well. She had played her last desperate moves in the 
mighty game of life with the understanding that he was 
off the board permanently. And now, whether the sea 
had given up its dead or not, there he stood, the most 
powerful piece Prier could have played, perhaps, to give 
her check and force checkmate! The man was Gilbert 
Senn. : 

‘*Good-morning, madam,” said he, courteously, remov- 
ing his hat ; ‘‘is Mr. Jahnway at home? and may I—” 

He paused. He was no longer looking at the woman. 
He was looking at something she wore. His face grew 
ashen. His limbs trembled beneath him. 

“Good God!” Senn exclaimed ; ‘are you Lurline 
Bannottie ?” 

‘Yes, Mr. Senn, I am Miss Bannottie.” 

‘‘Is—is Mrs. Senn here ?” 

‘*No, sir,” she lied to him. 

But he was looking her straight in the face. 
he understood her. 

“Ido not believe you,” he said. 

“You are very complimentary, sir.” 

“And Iam going in to look for her.” 

‘““No, you are not. This is my house, for the time 
being, and I forbid your going.” 

‘‘But she is my wife, and I have a right to go.” 

“You've not seen fit to assert your husbandly au- 
thority before,” sneered Miss Bannottie. 

“No. And I shall not assert it now over this poor 
girl who has suffered so at your hands.” 

“And at yours, Mr. Senn ; do not forget that.” 

“T know it. ButIam goingin. She is inside, and I 
am going in to see her.” 

Miss Bannottie let her hand fall into the pocket of her 
dress. 

“Mr. Senn, I lied to you. 
not going in.” 

“Tam. Stand aside.” 

“Twill not. Attempt to pass me, and I'll serve you 
as——” 

‘*As you did Constance Craig ? Is that it ?” 

‘*Yes, you——” 

“No, I think you won’t. I think that while Walter 
Aldrich and Elsie Sena both live I am reasonably safe 
from you.” 

His remark struck home. The wretched woman drew 
her hand from her pocket, empty. She leaned, pale and 
trembling, against the side of the doorway. He walked 
past her into the house to which she had denied him ad- 
mission, and she never raised her hand to prevent it. 
She did not even raise her voice again in protest. 

He went in. She could hear him going from room to 
room, opening door after door which had only emptiness 
behind them. She heard him go up the stairs. She 
heard him try the locked door of Elsie Senn’s room. 
And then—— 

She raised her head ; she stood up straight again. 

‘*IT wonder where the dead man lived, and who he was, 
and how long it will be before they miss him, and 
whether there is any good reason why they should seek 
for him here ?” she said desperately to herself; ‘and I 
wonder how long it will be before Senn comes out with 
his bride, ha! ha! ha! and whether I shall have time— 
time——” 

She walked down the steps. She walked down the 
drive, until a turn shut her from view of the house. She 
turned and shook her clinched hand in that direction, 


He felt 


She is inside. But you are 
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“Carse you |” she said, bitterly ; ‘I wish I could do 
here for you both what I did at Boomville for Samuel 
Lyman. But—I haven’t time. And—I am not quite sure 
I dare.” 

Then she turned and ran, ran regardless of the thorns 
which reached out to hold her back, regardless of the 
stones which cut her thin shoes and bruised her tender 
feet, ran—ran—ran— regardless of everything but a des- 
perate fear of pursuit, and a desperate hope for safety, 
ran as though there had been a madwoman at Jahnway 
Park, in very truth, and as though she had her freedom 
at last—and meant to keep it! 

And Senn put his shoulder against the locked door 


“which stood between him and his wife, crushed it down 


by a sudden push, and stepped over the splintered wreck 
into her room. 

‘* Mis—ter—Senn !” she cried, starting to her feet, and 
facing him in tearful and pale-faced amazement. 

‘* Have no fears, madam, I am here to serve you.” 

“You cor-.3 18 a friend, then ?” 

‘* As a friuitd,” he repeated, solemnly ; ‘‘as a friend, 
and as no more.” 

“Thank God,” she ejaculated; then added, kindly, 
‘‘and thank you!” 

‘*J—I think there is not much time to lose,” he said ; 
‘will you answer me 8 few questions ?” 

‘‘As many as you wish.” 

‘First then, what sort of a woman is Lurline Ban- 
nottie ?” 

Elsie shuddered. 

‘*A fiend,” she replied. 

‘‘Have you known that long ?” 

‘‘Not until since I have lived here.” 

‘*She was once your friend ?” 

‘‘She was. I called her the best friend I had ever had 
in all my life.” 

‘Whose is that ornament she wears in her hair ; the 
one with the cross set with pearls ?” 

“Tt is hers.” 

‘‘ Did you ever borrow it ? Did you ever wear it ?” 

‘<Yes ; I have worn it just twice.” 

‘‘Can you tell me when? Do you remember well 
enough for that ?” 

‘©God knows I have reason to remember,” she said. 

‘Then in God’s name tell me, and tell me at once,” he 
cried. 

“Twill. Once, the first time, was the night I—you— 
the night I became Mrs. Senn.” 

“Thank God! And the other time ?” 

‘‘In the court-room, where you were on trial.” 

‘‘Mrs, Senn,” said Gilbert, solemnly, ‘‘I have wronged 
you deeply. Let me explain it all, and then plead for 
your forgiveness.” 

And he sat down beside her and told her all he knew 
of the strange story in which the murder of Constance 
Craig was the centre and the circumference. 

He told of his work, of his sickness, of his discharge ; 
he told of his loneliness, his homesickness, of his attempt 
to reach home on foot ; he related his experiences as a 
tramp, his refusal to sell his ring, his borrowing the 
money he had borrowed, his turning into the country. 

He narrated the loss of his ring, his unavailing search 
for it, his suspicion of the woman who passed him, his 
act of following her. 

He told of what he had seen at the house of Constance 
Craig, of the terrible tragedy wrought there by the one 


who wore his ring on her finger and the strange cross of 
‘pearls in her hair. 


He led her, in imagination, with him, as he left the 
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house of the fearful memory in the distance, as he faced 
death himself, as Aldrich saved him from it at the peril 
of his own life, as he found honorable employment by 
Aldrich’s aid, as he grew older and wiser in the ser- 
vice of the man he always loved, and to whom he was 
always faithful. 

He pictured the robbery of the bank, his suspicion of 
her, his resolve to save Aldrich. 

He told of the memories awakened by one article of 
her bridal toilet, of his broader and more horrible sus- 
picion of her which was given life and energy when he 
was arrested for the murder of Constance Craig, of his 
resolve to shield her from the consequences of the crime 
because she bore his name. He told her of the trap Miss 
Bannottie had set for her in robbing the bank, intending, 
doubtless, to make her father a beggar, hoping to induce 
Aldrich to discard her ; and leaving the rings to connect 
her with the murder of Constance Craig. 

He talked long, earnestly, eloquently. 
than I have recapitulated here. 
tell all there was to tell. 

She, in turn, told much. 

“We often dressed alike, Lurline and I,” she said, 
‘‘which accounts for the dress I wore into the bank 
being like the one she had herself worn in. I only won- 
der how she learned the combination. Perhaps I talked 
in my sleep.” 

She told of her experiences as Miss Bannottie’s pris- 
oner. She tried to make all plain and clear to her new- 
fonnd friend. 

‘‘And now,” he questioned her, ‘‘can you find it im 
your heart to pardon me ?” 

She put her hand in his. 

“Fully,” she said; ‘since you did it for love of 
Walter, and prompted by your truth and loyalty.” 

‘* And you will secure s divorce, will you not, so that 
you may marry him ?” . 

She shook her head. 

“*T think not,” she replied ; or, rather, I am certain of 
it. Should we outlive you, Walter and I, I should cer- 
tainly become his wife, for I love him with all my heart 
and soul and strength. But I took my bonds upon me of 
my own accord, and I shall never cast them off. Nay,” 
as she saw a shadow upon his face, ‘‘I do not desire your 
death ; such a thought, though sometimes suggested te 
me by Lurline Bannottie, never found a lodgment iu 
my brain, even when I thought you the most wicked of 
men and myself the most unfortunate of women. I sin- 
cerely wish you long life and happiness, Mr. Senn, as I 
am sure you know that Walter will, also, when he knows 
all. It is not the life of my hopes, the life of my. girlish 
dreams. But life is worth any woman's living when it 
gives her the love of a man like Walter Aldrich and the 
friendship of such a man as you have shown yourself 
to be.” 

They left the room. They descended the stairs. They 
looked for Miss Bannottie. You know they looked in 
vain. Then they went up-stairs again. 

“Prier will hunt her down and settle with her,” said 
Senn ; ‘‘you need have no fear of that.” 

“Tam sorry. I pity Lurline Bannottie.” 

“Do you? Sometimes I am afraid Jdo. But Prier 
don’t. Prier will be merciless. Since she killed Con- 
stance Craig, he will follow her to the death. Once, he 
only despised and loathed her. But when she laid the 
shadow of her life across his path a second time——” 

‘‘A second time? Ido not understand you 2” 

‘‘Do you not? I half fancied I had told you that 
among all the rest. I have not known it many days 


He told more 
He tried, faithfully, to 
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myself, though. It is a sad story. 
can bear to hear it ?” 

“T think so.” 

‘‘T assure you, you don't know how wicked Lurline 
Bannottie is.” 

No? Do you think you do, Mr. Gilbert Senn? If 
you do, leave your wife for a few moments, run down the 
lonely path to the wild glen, and come back and report. 
I think neither you nor any other man knows, or ever did 
know, or ever can, how grandly good a true woman can 
be—nor how low a bad woman may fall ! 

**No,” she replied ; ‘‘but I would like to hear the 
story.” : 

“It’s a short one, fortunately, and won’t take long 
in the telling. Prier had a twin-brother. He loved 
him more than his own life. His brother met Lurline 
Bannottie somewhere, at a Summer resort on the sea- 
shore, I believe, and fell in love with her. She led him 
on, until he was so infatuated that he felt he could not 
live without her. Then she laughed at his mad words of 
love, sent him away, and——” : 

“*Welk?” 

‘He killed himself. ‘The law cannot touch her for 
that.’ said Prier to me, ‘and I am the servant of the law 
in its relations to Lurline Bannottie. But, morally, his 
llood is on her head. God will call it murder.’ ” 

‘‘Perhaps—perhaps she did not mean to hurt him. 
Tt may be that she thought it possible that she should 
come io love him, until she found at the last that it was 
impossible.” 

“No. Listen, Mrs. Senn. You had a man named 
Lyman in your employ. Don’t turn away your face—I 
have almost forgotten that you turned me away to put 
him in charge of your business. Prier and myself have 
found out a great deal about him lately, though there are 
many other things we'd like to know of him that we 
don’t—some questions regarding him that we shall un- 
doubtedly never find answers to. Whether a certain let- 
ter was written to him, for instance. Mr. Lyman lived 
here at Jahnway Park, by-the-way, for a short time, in 
some peculiar capacity, and has been a frequent visitor 
here (not to the owner, but to some of the servants), even 
as late as since my arrest.” 

“Yes ; but are you not wandering from the subject ?” 

‘‘Not far. Please have patience. Let me tell the story 
in my own way. This gentleman was distantly related to 
Mr. Craig, too, the husband who was drowned, as you 
remember having heard, and had some business transac- 
tions with bim. We have reason to believe that Miss 
Bannottie went to Mrs. Craig’s house, the night she mur- 
dered that lady, to obtain possession of seme document, 
some business paper, we don’t know what.” 

‘Well? What connection had Lyman with Miss Ban- 
nottie’s refusal of Prier’s twin-brother ?” 

“This: At the time Mr. Prier’s brother met her for the 
first time, during all the weeks of his acquaintance with 
her, and for a long time after his tragic death, she was 
Samuel Lyman's wife !” 

‘‘Married ? Lurline Bannottie married ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

‘«But I never heard her lament Mr. Lyman’s death.” 

‘No. She had been separated from him, legally sepa- 
rated, for years. He obtained the divorce, I believe, and 
I think that there had been trouble between them even 
before the episode of Prier’s brother. She was in Eu- 
rope when Mr. Lyman died, and——- But I see I am tir- 
ing and horrifying you. You have no idea how wicked 
Lurline Bannottie has been.” 

No? Do you think you have, Mr. Gilbert Senn ? 


Do yon think you 
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Until you learn how Samuel Lyman died, until you 
know that Lurline Bannottie was not in Europe when he 
was tried by the fire, you will not know more of her evil 
life than you do now. You know all you can know in 
this world ; as for the next—be patient, Gilbert Senn, 
you may not have long to wait ! 

“She played a desperate game in the letter she sent 
me,” said Senn. ‘‘ If I had declined Aldrich’s aid I should 
undoubtedly have suffered death in her place.” 

“Undonbtedly.” 

‘And a more desperate game in the anonymous letter 
to Prier, of which he told me and of which I have told 
you. She meant to cast such a suspicion upon Aldrich as 
would part you and him for ever, no matter what else 
happened.” 

“‘T have no doubt of that,” said Elsie, and she grew 
white and trembled. 

‘* And very likely thought she could get him in such a 
situation that she could exact the price she desired, in 
payment for the silence of her lying lips. The price of 
his hand and his name, at least, though his heart was 
elsewhere.” 

“‘T believe it.” 

‘Prier’s life has been shadowed by all this. Strong, 
able, acute, there is still one weak spot in his mental 
make up—one place where I fancy the eyes of a man who 
loves him, as I sincerely do, can detect the scar of the 
blow which has fallen, again and again, upon his mind 
and soul.” 

“T do not understand you; please explain.” 

“Twiil. Prier has always been a detective, since he 
has done any work in the world at all. I learned that at 
the Boston office of the agency by which he is employed. 
But—his recent life, for a half-score of years or so, bas 
been clouded by this tragedy of the half-sister he so 
tenderly loved. Would it be strange if he sometimes 
fancied that in the happy days of the long-ago his em- 
ployment was other than it is now ? He often claims to 
have studied this, or to have done that, before he became 
a detective. As quaint as he is good, as eccentric as he is 
noble, as full of a fine sense of humor as he is of the 
wisdom of his profession, I still sometimes think——” 

“Yes. You think what ?” 

‘“‘That a man with a giant intellect may yet be par- 
tially mentally crippled ; that he not only tells the sto- 
ries he does, but actually believes them !” 

Senn arose. Elsie followed his example. She gath- 
ered her few articles of clothing and jewelry, he giving 
what assistance he could. They packed them into two 
small valises. Then they descended the stairs, for a 
second time, walked out from the grand and gloomy old 
house, under the glory of the light of sunset, and walked 
away together—away from Jahnway Park, for ever / 

And in the early evening, with the moonlight falling 
cold and white about him and the men who came with 
him, Walter Aldrich came. Came to find the house 
empty, the rooms desolate, and the moonbeams lying 
colder and whiter than elsewhere on the stony face of 
the man who had been his messenger—the man who had 
dared the wrath of Lurline Bannottie—the man who had 
weighed her courage and her cruelty against his manly 
strength, and had found himself wanting. 

Walter Aldrich went away again, hurriediy and dis- 
heartened—went away and left all as he had found it. 
Left the dinner untasted, for the rats to feast upon, for 
the spiders to spin their webs across, for the foul touch 
of all manner of crawling things, for dust and decay and 
oblivion! Left the horses harnessed in their stalls, to 
die of starvation, to decay slowly, and to be found as 
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harnessed skeletons, white and clean and smooth, in some 
one of the possible days of the distant years which are 
coming. Left the priceless paintings for the mold ; 
left the fine carpets and costly furniture for the moth ; 
left the metal ornaments for the corroding rust, the walls 
for slow disintegration, all —all—for the unforbidden 
fingers of those awful powers of Nature which for ever 
pull down, and build not up again. 

Farewell, Jasper Jahnway! The doors of your house 
stand wide open ; they have buried a decd man where 
the shadow of your home will fall upon his grave at 
noonday. Farewell! 

The doors of your house stand wide open. What care 
you? You will never cross its threshold again. The 
windows will fall away from their places ; the birds of 
the night will flutter in and make their nests there ; the 
wild beasts will not disdain your drawing-rooms for a 
dwelling-place ; the serpents will crawl where you once 
lay down to sleep. What care you ? 

Your dream is almost true, Jasper Jahnway—the one 
you dreamt by the fireside, sleeping on your floor, the 
roar of the storm outside seeming a fitting finale to your 
day—an appropriate requiem for the dead, whose partial 
history had just come to your hands. Your dream is 
almost true. But not quite. You are a wanderer, Jahn- 
way Park is no longer your home—and never will be 
again. But it was not the ‘‘man outside” who pro- 
nounced the fiat which made it as itis. What hag been 
done you have done yourself. 

Farewell, Jasper Jahnway. 

And yet I hate to let you go! I would like to open 
the records of your earlier life, your strange and event- 
fal life, your story of trial and suffering—and the pas- 
sion you then thought was love. But over it all, re- 
luctantly, regretfully, tearfully, I set the stone of silence, 
strike it sharply into its place, and turn away for ever. 

I would like to stand by you when you read, as you 
will some day, of the fate of Lunline Bannottie, and see 
whether your eyes moisten or your hands tremble. I 
would like to be by you—but may the years to then be 
many—when you learn in your own person that life is a 
vapor and all men are mortal. I— But it may not be? 

Farewell ! Those who read this history, in which so 
inany have lived and loved and acted—and from which 
some, alas! have gone, while more are going—will not 
call you the hero. And I cannot say they should. 

But, ‘‘to him who overcometh” I cannot deny the 
emotion I feel. Farewell, Jasper Jahnway. I love you 


best of all! (To be continued.) 


- WIT AND WITS. 


Wuat is wit ? The question has often been asked and 
often answered —with more or less felicity. But, in 
truth, nothing is more difficult to define. The Spirit of 
Wit is like a Proteus. It is full of ‘“‘nimble, fiery, and 
delectable shapes.” It is epigram, pun, satire, extrava- 
ganza, repartee—sometimes as rainbow-winged and 
mocking as an Ariel, sometimes as sly and elvish as a 
Puck, sometimes as savage as Dante’s black-winged 
demon Draghignazzo, wheeling with his iron prong above 
the lake of pitch. In truth, wit varics like the minds of 
men. And itis a curious thing to note how the wit of 
one mind differs from another's, according to the faculties 
from which it springs. 

Let us take some illustrations. 

Dr. Johnson is the type of a large class—the class of 
those who have the wit of intellect. His wit was the 


result of a natural penetrating keenness of mind, which 
detected at a glance the weakest point in an opponent’s 
armor, and struck at that point with a giant’s strength. 
Perhaps no man.ever surpassed the burly Doctor in the 
“retort courteous” (pleasantly so callac), which some- 
times pierces like an arrow, and sometimes knocks down 
an opponent like a bludgeon. It is difficult to open 
Boswell without alighting on an instance. We will take 
the first that comes. A Scotchman who once heard him, 
in spite of his dislike to the Scotch, praise Buchanan, 
asked him, with an air of triumph, ‘‘ Ah, Doctor, what 
would you have said of Buchanan if he had been an 
Englishman ?” The reply was quita a model of John- 
sonian wit. ‘‘I could not then hava said of him what I 
will say of him now, that he is the only man of genius 
his country has produced.” 

All Johnson’s best things are of this kind. Fancy he 
had nono ; and the wit of fancy, with its firefly gambols, 
not only was not his, but made him angry. A pun en- 
raged him ; a piece of wild extravaganza was against his 
cast of mind. Wit of the same species as his own—the 
wit of Swift, the wit with which Pope and Dryden took 
immortal vengeance on their foes—he appreciated well, 
and loved as a virtuoso loves old wine. But it is prob- 
able that he would have seen very little wit in much of 
Sydney Smith, and none at all in Hood. 

There was, no doubt, one side of Sydney Smith’s rich 
wit which Johnson would have welcomed — the short, 
sharp, weighty sayings on life and human nature which 
have so much in common with his own. ‘Yes, you will 
find people ready enough to act the Good Samaritan, 
without the oil and the twopence.” Sucha saying only 
requires tobe ushered in with a “Sir,” to be in the very 
manner of Johnson and worthy of his best. 

But though Sydney Smith could thus rival Johnson 
in Johnson’s own domain, his own peculiar realm was 
one which Johnson could not enter. His wit was, at his 
best, the perfect wit of fancy, His well-known saying, 
for example, that a certain dean deserved to be preached 
to death by wild curates, is one which it is impossible 
even to imagine in the mouth of Johnson. It is pre- 
cisely one of those things which could have sprung up 
in no other mind than that which actually produced it. 
It bears, like wine, the tang of its own soil. The wit of 
it bears no resemblance to the wit of intellect. Reason 
has no part in it; the wit of fancy is ‘‘the insane root, 
which takes the reason prisoner.” It would be hard to 
prove by logic where its merit lies. As Charles Lamb 
said of the story of the Oxford scholar who met a porter 
carrying a hare and asked him was it his own hare or 4 
wig —‘‘There is no excusing this, and no resisting it. 
A man may blot ten sides of paper in attempting a defense 
of it against a critic who should be laughter-proof.” It 
is, in short, the wit of fancy, and to fancy only it appeals. 

Such was the most characteristic wit of Sydney Smith. 
Every idea that entered his mind seemed to be attended 
by a ludicrous image. Some one asked him what he 
thought of the Lord Mayor. ‘‘I felt myself in his pres- 
ence,” he said, ‘like the Roman whom Pyrrhns tried to 
frighten with an elephant, and remained calm.” We will 
take one other example—one out of hundreds. ‘‘ My 
dear Rogers,” he observed to the poet, ‘if we were both 
in America, we should be tarred and feathered ; and 
lovely as we both are by nature, I should be an ostrich 
and you an emu.” 

No man, we think, ever equaled Sydney Smith in the 
wit of extravaganza. He understood better than any 
other the artistic use of exaggeration. Mere exaggeration 
is not wit; nor can we lay down any law for making it 
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become so. It succeeds, when it does succeed, not bv ! destroyer, had apt, and in many cascs exquisitely witty, com- 


rule or method, but by a certain natural happy instinct, 
impossible to analyze, but which acts by intuition. It 
was in this faculty that Sydney Smith excelled all men. 
We will take a few examples : 


“The Scots would have you believe they can ripen fruit; and, 


| 


to be candid, I must own that in remarkably warm Summers I | 


have tasted peaches that made most excellent pickles.” 


Part of the effect of this is due, no doubt, to the art 
with which it is expressed—to its air of candid confes- 
sion, which seems to be yielding the point in favor of the 
Scots, at the very moment when it tells so ludicrously 
against them. Again: 

““When so showy @ woman as Mrs, appears ata place, 


though there is no garrison within twelve miles, the horizon is 
immediately clouded with majors.” 


In this case it is not so much the mere exaggeration 


which gives it its effect, as the grotesquerie of the picture | 


which it presents to the mind’s eye. Again: 


“Such is the horror the French have of our cuisine, that at the 
dinner given in honor of Guizot at the Atheneum, his cook was 
heard to exclaim, ‘Ah, mon paucre maitre! je ne le reverrai plus!” 


It is perhaps scarcely necessary to say that Guizot’s 
cook, of course, never ‘‘ exclaimed ” anything of the kind, 
and that Sydney Smith invented the whole story. And 
a fine example of artistic exaggeration it is. 

Theodore Hook was a wit of a different order. Wit, in 
him, sprang from an astonishingly fertile fancy, intense 
vivacity, and an ever-rashing flood of words. He was 
probably the only really great improvisatore ever born in 
England. His extempore faculty has never, among us, 
been equaled or approached ; and he had, besides, that 
strange personal magic which makes every word seem 
ten times wittier than if any one else had said it. His 
writings probably give a very faint notion of what he was 
in company. In this respect, his case resembles that of 
the great actors of the past ; we are obliged to take his 
reputation, for the most part, on the testimony of others. 
But that testimony is singularly striking. His habit of 
sitting down to the piano, and breaking out into song, 
of which the words, and often the music, were composed 
at the moment; bringing in, as he went along, allusions 
to each of his listeners in turn, or to the incidents of the 
evening—the ease and happiness with which this was 
done seems to have struck his contemporaries almost 
with a sense of the miraculous. The following account 
of one of these performances—it occurs in Lockhart’s 
sketch in the Quarterly Review—is interesting on two 
accounts. It not only shows us Hook; it shows us 
Coleridge also, and in a curious light: 


“The first time I ever witnessed one of his performances was at 
@ gay young bachelor’s villa at Highgate, when the other lion was 
one of a very different breed, Mr. Coleridge. Much claret had 
beon shed before the ‘ Ancient Mariner’ proclaimed that he could 
swallow no more of anything, unless it were punch. The mate- 
rials were forthwith procured—the bowl was planted before the 
poet, and, as he proceeded in his concoction, Hook, unbidden, 
took his place atthe piano. He burst into a bacchanal of egre- 
gious luxury, every line of which had reference to the author of 
‘Lay Sermons’ and the ‘ Aids to Reflestion.? The room was be- 
coming excessively hot; tho first specimen of the new compound 
was handed to Hook, who paused to quaff it, and then, exclaim- 
ing that he was stifled, flung his glass through the window. Cole- 
ridge rose with the aspect of a benignant patriarch, and demol- 
ished another pane—the example was followed generally— the 
window was a sievo in an instant—the kind host was furthest from 
the mark, and his goviet made havoc of the chandelier, The roar 
of laughter was drowned in Hook’s resumption of the song—and 
window, and chandelier, and the peculiar shot of each individual 


memoration. In walking home with Mr. Coleridge he entertained 
and me with a most excellent lecture on the distinction be- 
tween talent and genius, and declared that Hook was as true a 
genius as Dante—that was his example.” 


The picture of Coleridge, inspired by claret, thus 
‘sounding on his way,” like Chaucer's Scholar, in the 
middle of the night, is very characteristic and very amus- 
ing. And the text which he expounded is one full of 
interest, and may well detain us for a moment. What 
did Coleridge mean by saying that Hook was as true a 
genius as Dante? The assertion, at first sight, appears 
extravagant—a mere flight of fancy. Yet a little re- 
flection will show that it is strictly true. What is genius ? 


‘It is the faculty which effects easily, instinctively, and 


without knowledge of its own mode of acting, results 


| which the intellect alone is unable, by any effort, to at- 


tain. The brain-power of Bacon and the brain-power of 
Newton put together could not have produced either the 
‘Inferno ” nor one of Hook’s songs. Hook, like Dante, 
could do one thing which no other man who ever lived 
was capable of ever doing; and this is not talent, but 
genius. Some such course of reasoning as this it was, 
we cannot doubt, but adorned with every grace of lan- 
guage and play of fancy, that on this occasion ‘‘the old 
man eloquent ” poured forth upon the midnight air. 
There is another faculty of Hook’s which deserves 


| consideration. His love of practical joking is well-known. 


We are accustomed, and generally quite justly, to 
regard the race of practial jokers with no friendly eye. 
Their exploits usually display not only want of feeling, 
but want of sense. The clown’s stock joke, to tie a piece 
of string across a street, in order to see the passengers 
fall down and break their legs, is worthy of a clown ; 
to send a man ten miles on a fool’s errand is not above 
the capacity of a fool. But Hook’s exploits, at their best, 
were of a far different kind. Lockhart has left us an ac- 
count of one of these, which, as his article is not widely 
known, we will permit ourselves to quote in full : 


“He and Mathews, as they were rowing to Richmond, were 
suddenly bitten by the sight of a placard at the foot of a Barnes 
garden —‘ Nobody permitied to land here—offenders prosecuted with 
the utmost Rigor of Law.’ Thereupon followed their instant de- 
barkation on the forbidden paradise—the fishing line converted 
into a surveyor’s measuring tape—their solemn pacing to and fre 
on the beautiful lawn—Hook, the surveyor, with his book and 
pencil in hand—Mathews, the clerk, with the cord and walking- 
stick, both soon pinned into the exquisite turf; the opening of the 
parlor-door, and flery approach of the napkined alderman—the 
comedians’ cool, indifferent reception of him and his indignant ia- 
quiries ; their gradual announcement of their being the agents of 
the Canal Company, settling where the new cut {s to cross the old 
gentleman’s pleasaunce; his alarm and horror, which call forth 
the unaffected regrets and commiseration of the unfortunate off- 
cials, ‘never more pained than with such a duty;’ the alderman’s 
suggestion that they had bettor walk in and talk the matter over; 
their anxious examination of watches and reluctant admission 
that they might spare a quarter of an hour —‘ but alas! no use, 
they fear, none whatever’—the entry of the dining - room—thke 
turkey just served—the pressing invitation to taste a morsel—the 
excellent dinner—the fine old Madeira—the bottle of pink cham- 
pagne, ‘a present from My Lord Mayor ’— the discussion of half a 
dozen of claret and of the projected branch of the canal—the City 
knight's arguments getting more and more weighty—'‘ Really this 
business must be reconsidered—one bottle more, dear gentlemen’ 
—till, at last, it is getting dark—they are eight miles from West- 
minster Bridge—Hook bursts out into song and relates the whole 
transaction, winding up with: 

“Sir, we greatly approve of your fare, 
Your cellar’s as prime as your cook— 
My friend’s Mr. Mathews, the player, 
And I’m Mr. Theodore Hook |!” 


Now this, it need scarcely be observed, could never 
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have been either coaceived or executed, except by a 
ian of the very rarest gifts. It is a little comedy, played 
in real life, bya born actor. It is a thing which, as 
far as we can tell, no other man who ever Jived could 
lave conceived und carried out in detail. Coleridge 
would certainly have called it genius. It is suffi- 
cient for us to note that it is marked by a character 
quite its own. 

Sheridan had every kind of wit, both of intellect and 
fancy. But, unless we are mistaken, he had no style 
which stands alone, distinct from that of any other man. 
He had nothing corresponding to Hook’s extempore 
faculty, or to Sydney Smith’s amazing witchery of fancy. 
His best things were the result of thonght and prepara- 
tion ; and the germ, even of these, was often borrowed. 
Yet Sydney Smith and Hook put together could not 
have produced ‘*The School for Scandal.” Nor need 
we say that Sheridan was much more than a great wit. 
He wrote, it is true, the wittiest comedy on the stage; 
but he also delivered in Parliament the finest speech ever 
pronounced before the Speaker’s chair. His mind was a 
curious compound of the great and little—and his wit 
bore the impression of his mind. In the debates of the 
House it sparkled like some rare spar among a heap of 
pebbles. His power over that august assembly resembled 
‘a sort of spell —now, as with the speech on Warren 
Hastings, arousing such a tempest of excitement that no 
other speaker could be heard—now gravely bamboozling 
the King’s most faithful Commons with a piece of 
jargon which sounded something like a Greek quotation, 
and which he pretended was out of Pindar. His wit, 
like an elephant’s proboscis, could uproot an oak-tree, 
or pick up a pin. It could make great statesmen look 
little and ridiculous. It could swindle a tradesman out 
of a pair of boots. It could proclaim, as he was picked 
up in the gutter, full of wine, that his name was Wilber- 
force, and that he was not often thus. Regarding this 
last case, it may be noted that Sheridan was seldom too 
far gone for a bonmot. On another occasion his doctor, 
finding him engaged with the sixth bottle, gravely 
warned him that he was infallibly destroying the coats of 
his stomach. ‘*Then,” replied Sheridan, coolly filling 
his glass, ‘‘my stomach must digest in its waistcoat.” 

A more interesting, a more extraordinary character 
than Sheridan’s never existed in this world. But his 
wit, as we have said, resembled rather the wit of all other 
men put together than any striking faculty which be- 
longed to himself alone. And doubtless this is the 
reason why he has been made to stand godfather to more 
jokes, good and bad, that were not his, than any other 
man who ever lived. 

Douglas Jerrold had something in common with both 
Hook and Sydney Smith. But on the whole his wit has 
a peculiar flavor, not to be mistaken, which marks it as 
his own. It is bitterer than Hook’s ; it is less original 
than Sydney Smith’s ; it is different from both. Yet the 
difference is one rather to be felt than argued. ‘I see,” 
he once remarked to a certain purvenu, who had suddenly 
sprung out of the dregs of society, and who now ap- 
peared on horseback in the Row —‘‘I see you now ride 
upon your cat’s-meat.” This is exactly Douglas Jerrold, 
sting and all. We will take another example. A bon 
tirant, who had already been looking on the wine when 
it was red, inquired of him the way to the “Judge and 
Jury.” ‘*Keep in the way you are going,” said Jerrold, 
*‘and you will be sure to get there,” a reply which re- 
mizds one of the story told of Bishop Wilberforce and a 
country fellow, one of a group of loungers, who asked 
him jestingly which was the way to heaven. 


“Turn to. 
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the right, and keep straight on,” replied the bishop. 
This (if indeed it is not too ingenious to have been ever 
really spoken) was a mixture of epigram, pun, repartee 
and moral maxim, all in one, 

Jerrold, like all the wits of fancy, did not, on occasion, 
scorns pun. We are not, perhaps, in our days, the best 
judges of this kind of wit; the dull and cold-hearted 
mangling of words, to which alone we are accustomed, 
has spoiled our taste and made us hate the word. A pun, 
if it is witty, is more than a mere jingling play of words 
—it presents, as well, a humorous idex. If we consider 
this distinction we shall, perhaps, be disposed to raise a 
certain class of puns from the low estate into which the 
general kind has fallen. According to our view, theemerit 
of a pun depends entirely on the degree with which it 
presents, besides the play of words, a humorous idea to 
the mind. 

Hook’s best pun, in his own opinion, was that made to 
a friend who pointed out a placard bearing the inscrip- 
tion, half effaced, Warren’s B——. ‘What ought to fol- 
low,” he observed, ‘‘is lacking.” This is admirable of its 
kind—but Hook shall give us another. James Smith 
said of their friend Hill, that it was impossible to dix 
cover his age, for the parish-register had been burnt in 
the fire of London. ‘‘ Pooh, pooh,” said Hook, ‘‘he ia 
one of the little Hills that are spoken of as skipping in 
the Psalms.” 

Now the wit of this is not so much in the pun itself as 
in the idea which it conveys. It is, in fact, an example of 
the same kind of successful exaggeration of which Sydney 
Smith is the great master. 

Jerrold’s puns were often of this order. We will take 
a single instance. ‘‘ Waiter, bring a bottle of old port; 
mind, old port, not elder,” 

Hood was, we think, the best pun-maker in our Jan- 
guage. We know what Johnson thought of puns; and 
the best of those which we have quoted would very cer- 
tainly have made the sage, to use the graphic phrase of 
Boswell, ‘‘ puff in high disdain.” But there are certain 
puns of Hood's which we think might have converted 
even him. The puns of others sparkle, but are cold; 
Hood’s have the warmth of life. In his last illness, 
when he was wasted to a shadow, a mustard poultice was 
to be applied to his chest. ‘‘ Ah, doctor,” said the poor 
patient, smiling faintly, ‘‘it is a great deal of mustard to 
so little meat.” Who could have thought that a pun 
could be pathetic ? Where shall we find an instance, 
out of Hood ? 

The examples which we have taken, in our comparison 
of styles, have been selected wholly among its wits 
whose reputation is based rather on their talk than on 
their writings. We had intended to consider further, 
from the same point of view, some of the famous wits 
whose best things are to be found only in their books. 
But the subject is too wide, however tempting—and we 
must turn away. The world of wit is an Enchanted 
Ground ; and they who enter it must needs beware, lest, 


like the lotus-eaters, they forget themselves among its 


pleasant places, and linger there too long. 
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To sumMARIZE the earliest recorded geological evi- 
dences of man’s life as briefly as possible, it may be 
said that : 

1. In the words of Professor Archibald Geikie, of Edit- 
burgh University, ‘‘The geological deposits which con- 
tain the history of the human period are cavern Joam, 
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river alluvia, lake bottoms, peat mosses and other super- 
ficial accamulations.” 

Human remains are not found imbedded in stratified 
rock, as in the cases of the fossilized plants and animals 
of the lower orders. The entire period in which any 
supposed evidences of the existence of man have been 
discovered is the Miocene, or middle epoch of the Ter- 
tiary period. They consist of a few flint flakes, fancied 
to have been used, possibly, as human implements, but 


so roughly shaped that it is admitted that they may be’ 


simply natural ; and some bones of animals, scratched as 
if scraped by men, but more probably by the teeth of 
wild animals. No geologist of high repute acknowledges 
any of these crude objects and marks as proof of the 
existence of man in the Miocene period. It has been 
claimed that traces of man were found in California, in 
Calaveras County, and on Table Mountain, in the next 
later formation, the Pliocene. But M. Favre, reviewing 
the whole subject up to 1870, and Mr. Evans, President 
of the Geological Society, still later, in 1875, declare that 
the existence of man in any epoch of the Tertiary period 
is unproved. 

2. The next period is the Quaternary, which imme- 
diately precedes the geological epoch in which we are 
living, known as the ‘‘ Recent Epoch.” The Quater- 
nary period is subdivided into three epochs, of which 
the earliest was the ‘‘ Glacial,” the second the ‘‘Cham- 
plain,” and the third the ‘ Terrace.” 

During the first of these the northern regions of Asia, 
Europe and America appear to have been capped with 
ice down to about the latitude of 40 degrees north. 
-During the. second the glaciers melted, the ice cap re- 
ceded toward the pole, and the greater part of the now 
cultivable regions of the northern hemisphere were 
flooded with seas and lakes, underneath which heavy 
sedimentary deposits were found. During the third 
epoch land continued to rise; the Inkes were drained 
off ; mighty rivers took the place of many of the lakes, 
cutting deep channels through the old flood plain—de- 
posits left by glaciers and lakes and leaving terraces or 
bluffs, such as are seen along the Mississippi, Missouri 
and other great rivers. In this formation, in the terraces 
of the River Somme, near Abbeville, M. Boucher de 
Perthes discovered, about 1858, chipped flint, associated 
with the bones of the mammoth, rhinoceros, hyena, 
horse, etc., which are generally regarded as human im- 
plements. Similar discoveriesswere made at Hoxne, in 
strata underlying the higher level river gravelg, but over- 
lying the glacier deposits, which seems to tix this dis- 
covery in the Champlain epoch. A well-shaped human 
skull was found in a cave at Eugies, near Liége, Bel- 
gium, associated with bones of extinct and living species, 
beneath a crust of stalagmite, which is believed to belong 
to the middle or latter part of the Quaternary period. 
Near Nice, in a cave at Mentone, a few years ago, was 
found the skeleton of a man, associated with the bones of 
the cave-bear and the cave-lion—long extinct in that 
region —and the bones of living . species, such as the 
reindeer and stag, with twenty-two perforated teeth of 
the stag lying round his head as if they had been worn 
as a necklace. 

In what is called the Aurignac Cave, in France, were 
found seventeen human skeletons of both sexes, and all 
sizes, along with entire bones of extinct animals and 
human implements and ornaments. The cave was closed 
up with a slab, and outside of it was a deposit of ashes 
and cinders, with burnt and split and gnawed bones of 
extinct animals, a heap of broken rock and earth. 

Coming down from these remains to those of later 


times, apparently the habitations of more civilized mea 
have been discovered in what are called the ‘‘lake-dwell- 
ings ” of Switzerland, of New Guinea, in South America, 
and in some parts of Africa. 

Such are the chief indications of the antiquity of man, 
reckoned by geological periods and epochs ; but how to 
reduce these latter to years is still an unsolved problem ; 
so much so that some geologists claim that the begin- 
ning of the Terrace epoch, which, as above shown, con- 
tains the earliest well-defined human remains, does not 
extend back more than 7,000 to 10,000 years, while others 
date it back from 50,000 to 60,000 years. Professor Le 
Comte sums up his review of this question by saying : 
‘In conclusion, we may say that we have as yet no cer- 
tain knowledge of man’s time on the earth. It may be 
100,000 years, or it may be only 10,000, but is more 
probably the former than the latter.” 

The fact that the deposits in which human remains 
and implements have been discovered are all confessedly 
‘superficial ” gives opportunity for unending disputa- 
tions as to the origin of such remains, the date of their 
deposit, and the time requisite to produce subsequent 
physical changes. 
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AT a certain coal mine, a notice warns all and sundry 
persons in these terms: ‘‘ Please do not fall down the 
shaft.” That ‘please ” is excellent. 

All business men who hold with Lord Bacon that 
‘friends are robbers of our time” will fail to see any 
harshness in a notice which was posted conspicuously in 
an office : ‘Shut the door ; and as soon as you have done 
talking on business, serve your mouth in the same way.”’ 

A gentleman put up the following ut his gate-house : 
‘(A Terrifikokaiblondomenoi kept here.’’ A friend asked 
him what tremendous affair that was. He replied, ‘Oh, 
it is just three big Greek words put all together; but 
it serves the purpose well; the unknown is always 
dreadful.” 

In a small country town may be seen, on the outside 
of a humble cottage, the following inscription in large 
gilt letters: ‘‘A seminary for young ladies. This was 
perhaps too abstruse for the villagers, as immediately 
underneath there is added, in rude characters : ‘‘ Notey 
beney—allso, a galls skoul.” 

More comprehensive was the curious inscription at one 
time to be seen over a door in Somersetshire, England ; 
“Petticoats mended; children taught reading, writing, 
and dancing; grown people taught to spin; roses dis- 
tilled, and made into a proper consistence with water ; 
also old shoes bought and sold.” 


ANOTHER DeEaTH-DEALING InvENTION.—A Russian in- 
ventor named Smolianoff makes claim to having dis- 
covered a way in which nitro-glycerine can be used with 
safety in projectiles. He has been experimenting with a 
ten-pound cannon near San Francisco, firing four-inch 
shells loaded with nitro-glycerine. The shell is made in 
two parts, in the form of one conical shell within another, 
each of them being filled with liquid. The liquids are 
prevented from mingling while the projectile is not to be 
used, but the shell is so arranged that when discharged 
from the gun one shell is moved over the other so as to 
open communication between the two chambers, thus 
permitting the two liquids to mix and form a high explo- 
sive known as nitro-glvcerine. It can be exploded 
either by a fuse or by contuch 
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THE ASS AND THE 
FLUTE, 
Near a certain inclosure 
Not far from my manse, 
An ass with composure, 
Was passing by chance. 
As he went along prying, 
With sober advance, 
A shepherd's flute lying, 
He found thera by chine. 
Our amateur started 
And eyed it askance, 
Drew nearer and snorted 
Upon it by chance, 
The breath of the brute, sir, 
Drew a strain for a dance ; 
It entered the flute, sir, 
And blew it by chance, 
““Ah!” cried he, in wonder, 
** How comes this to pass + 
Who will dare now to slander 
The skill of an ass 7” 
And asses in plunty 
I see at a glance, 
Who, one time in twenty, 
Succeed by mere chance, 
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THE LAST CHAPTER.—‘‘ WHEN I AWOKE, THE TIDE WAS FAR OUT, AND THERE, CLOSE TO ME, 80 CLOSE THAT I COULD HAVE 
TOUCHED IT BY REACHING OUT MY ARM, WAS THE BODY OF A MAN.” 


THE LAST CHAPTER. 


By AGNrES Power. 


Ir Fate, or Providence, or whoever it is that has the 
disposition of talent, had only given me a genius for 
cooking or dressmaking, what a much happier woman I 
should have been. : 

Perhaps I ought not to say happier altogether, but at 
least more prosperous. Once get the receipts and know 
the proper quantities, and one can go on making soups 
and salmis day after day, but one cannot write stories 
unless one has a distinct and definite story to write about, 
and there are times when one sits with one’s head in 
one’s hands calling oneself ‘all the fools,” as Cornish 
people say, and yet failing to catch an inspiration. 

I had had a long spell of this inability to produce, 
and was feeling very bad about it indeed, in the Avftumn 
of the year 1883. 

Perhaps, before I go any further, it would be as well 
to let you know whoI am. My name is Rachel Feather- 
stone. The few intimate friends I possess call me Ray, 
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and I think I am one of the most relationless women in 
the world. When I say this to some people, they tell me, 
that, like Carlyle’s deaf man, I do not know my blessings, 
but Ido sometimes get a hint of my loneliness. 

Iwas brought up by a maiden aunt—now do not let 
these words conjure before your mind a vision of a de- 
mure spinster living quietly in a country town, teaching 
in the Sunday-school and entervaining the curate to tea, 
and whose largeness of heart almost, if not 7uite, makes 
up for her nevrowness of mind. My aunt was not at all 
that type. Sne had been a beauty in her day, and had 


| seen a good deal of life, for she was a successful actress. 


She left the stage very suddenly—I never knew why. 
She was not a woman to bear questioning, and 1t must 
have been a strong motive to cut short so prosperous 
@ career. 

Ican remember that, even when I was a child, I used 
to think of her with a kind of pity. She always seemed 
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to stand apart, and I don’t think she cared for any one in 
the world but me. She was generous and would give 
freely, but she never expected help in return, or even, as 
she said, ‘*common gratitude.” She had a cynical way 
of speaking of her fellow-creatures that was sometimes 
painful, though, to me, from the time that Iwas taken, a 
forlorn little orphan, to her house, sho was always kind, 
unselfish and indulgent. Men found her sarcastic humor 
amusing, bunt women, as a rule, disliked her, and very 
few came to the house, a fact which did not distress 
Aunt Henrictta. : 

“You may break, you may shatter the vase if you will,” 
is a quotation which applics particularly to all who have 
been in any way connected with the stage, and at sixty- 
five my aunt was as much an actress in all her ways and 
ideas as she was at twenty. She lived in a small house at 
Chelsea, where she entertained a great many people— 
actors, artists, dramatic authors and critics, with a 
sprinkling of what she called ‘‘uewspaper men.” 

“T am the only woman in London, my dear,” she 
would say, ‘who has three ‘at homes’ in the week and 
always draws good houses.” And certainly on Sunday, 
Tuesday and Friduy evenings Miss Henrietta Benert’s 
drawing-rooms were full. 

For thirteen years I was petted and spoilt by my aunt, 
and then elevated to the position of her equal and com- 
panion. She would not let me go to school ; she scoffed 
at the higher education of women. ‘‘ Mathematics and 
Latin won't make a good actress,” she would say; for she 
always expected me to take to the stage as a duck to 
water, and she was horribly disappointed when, at seven- 
teen, I told her it was impossible. She was too sensible 
to persuade me, knowing that half-hearted things never 
suceced, 

‘* What will you do ?” she said. ‘*You must do some- 
thing. I can only leave you what I save—seventy pounds 
a year, perhaps. Of course you may marry, but it is 
searcely likely, living in the set you do.” 

This was true, for most of our friends had wives—somo 
of them kept discreetly in the background, but none the 
less wives—and the unmarried ones were impecunious 
Bohemians, with difficulty carning enough for them- 
selves. 

I had a certsin talent for story-telling, and many 
friends willing and able to help me, so, by the time I was 
twenty-five, I was making a very fair income. With my 
increasing pocket-money was born a desire to travel, and 
Aunt Henrietta, who was of a restless disposition, was 
glad to travel too, so here you find me where I was at 
the beginning, lamenting my inability to produce origi- 
nal fiction in an out-of-the-way village ou the coast of 
Normandy. 

It was the end of September. We had been in Moulle- 
ville ever since June, and were heartily sick of it. There 
had been an amusing colony there in the Summer, but 
they had all drifted away, and we were left alone in our 
glory. I had undertaken a certain piece of work, to be 
done in a certain time, and had sternly resolved not to 
luudge from where I was till it was finished. Any ono 
whose lot it is to gain their living by their wits, any 
painter, author or musician, will understand the dread- 
fully depressing inertia I was suffering from. Added to 
vis, we were both nostalgique, longing for England in 
2 way that was absurd in people who were, after all, 
vuliuntary exiles, 

{ was positively loathing Moulleville and ail its in- 
habitants. The quaint little town, with its steep, narrow 
strects, and its houses huddled together on the side of 
the falaise, was hateful to me I felt as if the most 


slovenly English charwoman, in the frowsiest of capa, 
would be preferable to the neat Mére Dutrét who waited 
on us in a snowy bonnet de cotem, while the interpretation 
put by the natives, one and all, on the “taking in of the 
stranger,” and the appropriation, on all possible occa- 
sions, of his peti/s sous, filled me with indignation instead 
of, as previously, laughter. 

The weather was not calculated to raise one’s spirits. 
We were having gray days with a high wind, always busy 
driving the scud of clouds across the sky. I used to 
pity the Wind, and think his work was never done. As 
soon as he had blown the black masses out to sea others 
would come piling up from landward, and he had to 
begin again, making a moaning sound ss if he were 
tired. 

It blew most frightfully one night. 
Aunt Henrietta came into my room. 

“*T can’t sleep with that noise going on,” she said, set- 
ting her candle down and poking the fire into a blaze. 
‘Don’t you think there is something very odd in the 
wind ?” 

“Odd, inasmuch as itis the loudest I have ever heard. 
I believe it will take the roof off ina minute. Listen to 
that,” as a wilder gust than before swept round the 
house and howled down the chimney. Then it dropped, 
and there came one of those spells of oppressive silence 
that occur sometimes in a storm. J watched my aunt as 
she sat by the fire, and thought how wonderfully gray 
and old she looked, with her hair tucked away beneath her 
high nightcap, and her sharp, pointed features lit up by 
the flickering flfme. She seemed strangely disturbed 
and restless. 

“T wish we were back in London, Ray,” she said. 
“Dear London! At least one does not have these hor- 
rible tempests there.” 

“No, the only night alarm is when ‘the burglar bur- 
gles softly,’ and one has to be beggared or shot.’ 

“T cannot get over the idea that there are some poor 
wretches drowning out there.” 

“T know ; I have had the same feeling, and the sense 
of helplessness is terrible. Oh, Victoire Leroux told me 
yesterday that they keep the blessed candles they get on 
Palm Sunday to light when there is a storm and say 
prayers before them. It may be very gilly, but I wish 
we had some customs like that. They at least feel they 
can do something.” 

“IT can understand it in vou, my dear; you are young 
and a romancer by trade; but why Jshould indulge in 
such sentiments I cannot imagine. I thought I had 
learnt long ago that the cries one cannot quiet one had 
better be deaf to. Well, I shall go back to my room and 
try once more what my bed will do for me.” 

It must have been high tide soon after three that 
morning, for when I went on to the estacude about ten it 
had gone down, otherwise I could never have kept my 
feet. The waves had been up over the wooden platform, 
washing part of if away. The Moullevillians, however, 
were used to that. They went on contentedly, year after 
year, repairing the damage done. They were all there 
(the men, that is—the women were hard at work, Lien 
entendu), lounging about in groups with their hands in 
their pockets, and that indiflerent ‘live on my means” 
look peculiar to fishing populations. They all agreed 
that it had been a bad storm, and had probably caused 
more*than ono wreck in the Channel ; but though I list- 
ened to this conversation, I got no ideas from it, and 
ideas were what I most earnestly longed for then. I 
had reached the seventh chapter in my novel, and there 
stuck, my hero bowing his introductory bow to my 
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heroine without the faintest hope of the intimacy pro- 
ceeding beyond that point. 

I went back home and tried to write, but there those 
wretches remained saluting each other, and do what I 
would, I could get them no further; so, after lunch, 
I rolled myself up in my frieze cloak, and once more 
went out. 

This time I walked along the shore in an easterly 
direction for a mile or so away from Moulleville, then I 
sat down, with my back to a rough wooden breakwater. 

It was a wild, dreary spot. The beach-line curved so 
that I lost sight of the house. Away before me stretched 
the shore, all covered with heaps of ruck and tang. ‘The 
tide had just turned, so I could sit in safety a few inches 
from the water’s edge, certain that each gray wave was & 
centimeter lower than its predecessor. I loved to hear 
the swish of them as they broke at my feet, and the 
little crisp sound that came after as the bubbles of 
creamy foam evaporated, and all the air was full of brine, 
that tasted salt on my lips. 

It was so quiet—save for the sound of the sea—that 
now and again a gull alighted close to me to peck at the 
little silvery fish that had been stranded by the storm. 

There was a great heap of weed near me, and I fell to 
idly musing as my eyes rested on it, noting the odds and 
ends 80 curiously mixed up with the wet, brown leaves. 
There is something very fascinating in these fragments 
that the water steals from the land, and, when tired of as 
playthings, casts back, all fringed and worn with tossing 
to and fro. 

Among other things I could see scraps of corks and 
ragged bits of a woman’s apron, and the neck of a cham- 
pagne-bottle. As I was wondering when and by whom 
the wine was poured out, I fell asleep. 

I must have slept an hour or more, for when I woke, 
chilled and shivering, the day was dying, and shadows 
of twilight were creeping up the shore. The tide was far 
out now, and the water only lay in pools and hollows on 
the sand, and there, close to me, so close that I could 
have touched it by reaching out my arm, was the body 
of a man, his sightless eyes wide open, staring at the 
blind sky. The waves had brought him while I slept 
and laid him there. 

He was dead. I knew that, but I bent over him and 
tried to chafe his hands—white hands, with a signet ring 
on one of the curved fingers. 

I was frightened, awfully frightened. When I looked 
round there was no one near ; nothing to break the silence 
between the dead man and me save the screech of a sea- 
bird, and I dared not leave him. Once or twice I got up 
to go, but those dull eyes followed me and forced me 
back ; and the pale lips seemed to move and make as 
if they would speak to me. He was no fisherman or 
common sailor. His clothes would have proved that, had 
not bis face shown plainly that he was of gentle birth. 
It wos hard to say how old he was, for though his hair 
was dark, unnaturally dark, and its curls clustered 
thiekly on his head, there were wrinkles round the blue 
eyes, and little seams and puckers of age about the clin ; 
and the month—oh, the mouth was terrible! The long 
mustache drooped over lips that had sunk and fallen in, 
now that the sea had washed away the tecth. The 
whole face was haunting with its mockery of youth. 

It seemed to me that I must have watched there for 
hours before I sawa figure moving across the sand, black 
and distinct in the gathering dusk, with two great poles 
‘like horns sticking up against the sky. 

‘With a thrilling scream, I broke the spell that was 
upon me. Again and again my voice rang out, calling for 
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help, till at last the shrimper heard me, and, throwing 
down his net, came running to me. 

They were gathering mussels ou the beds just around 
the point, and the cart that came down for the great 
laskets was waiting there. They brought it along the 
beach and lifted him in. Then we went to the village-- 
to the dismal little morgue. 

I suppose when I got home I had what a French 
woman would call a crise de nerfs. I recollect crying 
very bitterly, and Mére Dutrét and my aunt standing 
over me, @ glass in her hand containing what she called a 
consommatim, into which rum entered largely, and I re- 
member nothing more till I awoke the next morning, 
fecling weak and shaken, as though I had been ilL 

Ihad to see him again. There was some form to go 
throush—a paper of identification, or what not, to be 
signed—and the maire of the commune came for me, 

“T shall go with you,” my aunt said. ‘I want to see 
this dead man of yours.” 

So we went, five of us : the mayor, a red-faced Norman 
in a blouse and high casague; the old civic, attended by 
his omniscient suisse; Aunt Henrietta and myself. All 
the commune knew our errand, and one or two idlers, 
some children and a dog tacked themselves on, so that we 
formed a little procession, and went straggling slowly 
along the narrow street with its pavement of cobble- 
stones. 

The. morgue was a small, square room, its windows 
high, barred and narrow, its walls damp-stained. The 
instant the door was opened we seemed to fill the place. 
We went in first, the Maire Duval and I; the others came 
behind, crowding and jostling, peeping over heads and 
under elbows to get a glimpse of the thing that lay so 
still on the slab beneath the trickling jet of water. 

Duval read something from a paper, the purport of 
which was, Was I prepared to swear that this body was 
the one, and none other, that I had seen on the beach ? 
Then the monotonous, high-pitched voice ceased, and ho 
moved so that we could see the face. 

There was one moment's perfect stillness, and then a 
laugh. : 

Not very mirthful, but a laugh, loud and distinct. My 
aunt had come forward and was standing beside the dead 
man, leaning over him, looking into his face, with a 
strange, curious smile. 

‘“‘IT know him,” she said, at last. ‘I can tell you 
who he is.” 

And, from her dictation, Duval wrote down a name 
and address in London. 

‘‘Perhaps, as madame knows the unfortunate, the un- 
happy one, she would charge herself with the duty of 
writing the sad news to the family ?” suggested the curé, 

Ah, no. No, madame would not do that. She did not 
know the family. She was acquainted only with mon- 
sieur, and it was many years since she had seen him. 
No, Monsieur le Maire must write. 

We went home, my aunt walking slowly and evidently 
deep in thought. Once or twice I hazarded a question, 
which she barely answered. It was plain that she had 
received a great shock, and one that awakened many 
memories. 

She scarcely spoke during the day, and sent her food 
away untasted, but in the evening, as we sat by the fire, 
she asked, suddenly : 

“Rachel, did you ever love a man? I loved the one 
we saw to-day. My God, how much! I can remember 
even now how I used to flush and tremble when he camo 
into the room, or if I but saw him pass my window. I did 
not want for lovers ; there were plenty who cared for me; 
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only him for whom I cared. He was the light of my life 
—my sun, moon and stars ; and then, one day, the light 
went out. Well, he left me with a few cool words. That 
was the great mistake I made. I could not be cool. He 
taught me his philosophy, so that I could laugh at every- 
thing in heaven or on earth, but when it came to the 
parting between us, I could not laugh. 

‘‘T was wretched, so wretched! I could not act again. 
I went away into the country, where I could hug my 
grief. Yet he was right, and I was wrong. I ought to 
have believed him when he said there was nothing worth 
grieving for; that, no matter how strong our feelings 
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Could I have cared for him zow, painted and padded ? 
Would he have loved me, haggard and yellow and old ? 
Depend on it, child, it is better for one’s love to die 
violently than to be eaten away by the rust of years. 
See’”’— she went on, holding a book toward me—‘“‘you 
will find it all here, or so much, at least, that you will 
guess the rest. And now, good-night! I am very 
tired.” 

I sat past midnight, into the small hours, poring over 
that volume, a vellum-covered diary, stamped on the 
cover with two initials, and dated 1840. There I read 
the doubled-down page in my aunt’s life. 
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might be, there would come a time when we could 
mock at them. It was years before it came to me this 
time, but it came at last. Had you asked me yesterday, 
I should have told you I was unchanged. It was only 
when you brought me face to face with my old love, 
when I saw the man I remembered handsome and so 
full of life and vigor lying there, with the streaks of 
rouge still on his poor, wrinkled cheeks and the dye 
clogging his damp hair, that I laughed. So you sce 
what it all ends in; what we weep as tragedy, is only 
broadest farce, after all. My tears, my passion, my 
pain, I had expended on an object that time has made 
ridiculous. 

‘And if he had not left me, how would it have been ? 


I had recognized the name, when she told it to the 
mayor, as that of a man well known in England ; a man 
attached to the royal household, and whose middle-aged 
son held a place in the Cabinet. As I sat there over my 
fire he rose before me, the ghostiy hero of this poor old 
romance. 

At the beginning they seemed to have kept the journal 
together, for the entries were in two handwritings, pitiful] 
records of this love that ambition killed. 

I marked the pages here and there, intending to make 
brief extracts, but now I cannot. The words they used, 
their very names for one another, are almost ghastly in 
their lover-like puerility. It would seem like dressing 
a dead girl in bridal finery to rewrite the passionate 
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sentences that came, I firmly believe, from the hearts of 
both. My aunt was not a woman a man could trifle with 
and be himself unscathed. 

This is briefly the story that the diary told me: He 
loved her, and at his instigation she gave up the stage, 
retiring with her sister (afterward my mother) to a house 
near Exeter. They were to have been married quietly 
on aceount of old Lord C—, his father, who was an 
ambitious, overbearing man. Everything was arranged 
for the wedding. Twico the bans had been published 
in the little village church, when he was called to Lon- 
don by the sudden illness of his father—an illness which 
ended in death. 

Days and weeks slipped away before he came to her 
and told her that in his changed circumstances it was 
impossible for him to fulfill his engagement. Every- 
thing between them must be at an end. Even then, I 
believe, as she believed, that he loved her, but that his 
pride and his ambition forced him to trample on his 
love. By-and-by there came to her rumors of a mar- 
riage that was, with its new money, to build up an old 
house. 

She never returned to the stage, though her sudden 
disappearance from it had given rise to many stories, 
some absurd in their exaggeration, others humiliating. 
When my parents died, and I was left to her charge, she 
went to London, and settling in Chelsea, gave lessons in 
elocution, her past fame bringing her many pupils. 

His life was @ success. He became a leader in poli- 
tics, in society; his desires were fulfilled, his pride satis- 
fied ; and so for nearly half a century they went their 
separate ways, until one night the sea took him in her 
arms and flung him before the woman he had put aside. 

If his soul were near the wornout shell that had been 
its home for seventy years, it must have felt a bitter 
pang when it heard her laugh ! 

* * * * * * 

The gray of the Autumn morning came coldly in as I 
flung back the shutters from my aunt’s window. 

‘* How soundly she sleeps!” I thought. 

Ah, yes, how soundly she sleeps, for she was dead ! 
Round her neck was a tiny case, which I remembered 
she had always worn. In it was a curl of dark hair and 
the withered leaves of what had once been a flower. 

His place in the great vault at home is empty. His 
wife lies widowed in a white marble tomb and sleeps her 
last long sleep alone. 

They were buried by each other in the little wind- 
blown cemetery on the hill, where the fisherfolk and 
peasants pray for the souls of their dead. Strange that, 
after all the heartaches, and tho tears and the tearing 
memories, they should lie so quietly side by side at 
last ; and when I look in the diary, where the entrios 
stop so suddenly, I wonder if, perhaps, where there is 
no emnity nor bitterness, they will write together the 
last_ chapter. 


LORD TENNYSON’S ROYAL DESCENT. 


Ir is pretty generally known that the Poet-Laureate 
comes of avery ancient and noble family ; but few are 
aware of the imposing number of princes, soldiers, and 
statesmen famous in European history from whom he can 
elaim descent. The following, which is avowedly not an 
exhaustive list, and which was published in the St. James’s 
(faztie at the time the poct was raised to tho peerage, 
nearly fonr years ago, may serve to give one a notion of 
this noble ancestry. 

*¢The Laureate’s descent from John’ Savage, Earl Riv- 
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ers (from which stock came Johnson’s friend), implies 
descent from the Lady Anne, eldest sister of Edward IV., 
and so from sixteen English kings—namely, the first 
three Edwards, Henry III., John, the first two Henrys, 
William the Conqueror, Edmund Ironside, Ethelred the 
Unready, Edgar the Peaceable, Edmund I., Edward the 
Elder, Alfred, Ethelwulf, and Egbert. But Henry III. 
was the son of Isabella, daughter of Philip the Fair, Kinz 
of France, who descended from Hugh Capet and nine 
intervening French kings, among whom were Robert IL, 
Philip Augustus, Louis VIIL, and St. Louis. The last 
is not the only saint who figures in this splendid pedi- 
gree. The mother of Edward IT. was Eleanor, daughter 
of Ferdinand III, King of Castile and Leon, who was 
canonzied by Pope Clement X. Again, through the mar- 
riage of Edmund of Langley, Duke of York, with Isabel, 
daughter of Peter the Cruel, Lord Tennyson descended 
from Sancho the Great and Alphonso the Wise. Other 
crowned ancestors of the poet are the Emperor Fred- 
erick Barbarossa and several kings of Scotland, notably 
Malcolm IIT. and ‘the gracious Duncan,’ his father. In 
truth, the Shakespearean gallery is crowded with portraits 
of his progenitors—e. g., besides those already mentioned, 
John of Gaunt, Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March, 
Richard, Earl of Cambridge, Richard Plantagenet, ‘ the 
yeoman,’ Edmund Beaufort, Duke of Somerset, Lord 
Hastings (of the reigns of Edward IV. and Richard II1.), 
and Lord Stanley. He is not only descended from the 
first Earl of Derby, and that third Earl with whose death, 
according to Camden, ‘the glory of hospitality seemed 
to fall asleep,’ but from the ‘stout Stanley ’ who fronted 
the might of the Scots at Flodden, and whose name in 
Scott’s poem was the last on the lips of the dying Mar- 
‘Lord Marmion,’ says Scott, ‘is entirely a ficti- 
tious personage ;’ but he adds that tho family of Marmion, 
Lords of Fontenay in Normandy, was highly distin- 
guished ; Robert de Marmion, a follower of Duke William, 
having obtained o grant of the castle and town of Tam- 
worth. This Robert’s descendant, Avice, married John, 
Lord Grey of Rotherfield, one of the original Knights of 
the Garter, whose great-granddaughter became (in 1401) 
the wife of John, Lord D'Eyncourt, another ancestor of 
the poet’s, whose uncle, the Right Honorable Charles 
Tennyson, assumed the name of D'Eyncourt by reyal 
license.” 


MAD SPECULATIONS. 


In a few months after the South Sea Company was 
started, in 1720, more than 200 other companies were 
projected, the total amount of capital called for being 
£300,000,000. Among the number were companies for 
making salt-water fresh; for fishing for wrecks on the 
coast of Ireland; for importing walnut-trees from Vir- 
ginia ; for the insurance and improvement of children’s 
fortunes ; for the insurance against losses by servants ; for 
insuranco against theft and robbery; for insuring re- 
mittances; for importing a large number of jackasses 
from Spain to improve the breed of mules in England ; 
for extracting silver from lead ; for making oil from sun- 
flowers ; for trading in human hair ; for the fattening of 
hogs; for the encouragement of the industrious; for 
furnishing funerals; for capturing pirates; for making 
quicksilver malleable ; for purchasing forfeited estates ; 
for a fish-pool for bringing fresh fish to London (a pro- 
ject of Sir Richard Steele’s, which bronght in £160 per 
share, but came to naught); for raising hemp in Penn- 
sylvania ; for settling the Bahamas; and for planting 
nulberry-trees oud raising silkworms, 
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BORMUS. 


By Luuice Hopkins. 


Down from the lifted cornfleld trips 
The child with ripe red-berricd lips; 
The radiant mountain boy with eyes 

Blue as wet gentians in the shade; 
His golden hair all wet with heat, 

Limp as the meadow-gold new laid; 
And as a russet flr-cone brown, 

An oarthon pitcher gayly swings 
Upon his little shoulder borne, 

Water to fetch from sunless springs; 

@ And while the flowers hig bare fect: brush 

Loud sings he like a mountain thrush, 


Ah cornflowers blue and poppies red, 
Weep, for our little Love is dead. 


By paths that through sweet hay new mown 
Like hillside brooks come leaping down, 
Past silver slabs of morning, where 
The wet crags flash the sunlight back, 
Past the warm runnels in the grass, 
Whose course the purple orchids tzack, 
And down the shining upland slopes, 
And herby dells all dark with pine, 
Incarnate gladness, leaps the child, 
" ‘Still singing like a bird divine, 
His little, pattering sunburnt feet 
With bruiséd meadow-spikenard sweet. - 


Ah cornflowers blue and poppies red, 
Weep, for our little Love is dead. 


Tuo soon, ab me, too bitter soon 
He reached the dell unsunned at noon, 
Where in long flutes the water falls 
Into a deep and glimmering pool, 
And, struck from out the dripping rocks, 
The silver water sparks all cool 
Spangle the chilly cavern-dark, 
And clear-cut ferns green fringe the gloom, 
And with continuous sound the air 
Tremblies, and all the still perfume—. 
Here came the child for water chill, 
The sultry reapers’ thirst to still. 


Ah cornflowers blue and poppies red, 
Weep, for our little Love is dead. 


‘Hither, come hither, thou fair ehild,” 
Loud sang the water voives wild; 
“Come hither, thou delightful boy, 
And tread our cool translucent floors, 
Whero never scorching heats muy come, 
Nor ever wintry tempest roars; 
Nor the sharp tooth of envious ago 
May fret thy beauty with decay, 
And thou grow sad mid wailful men: 
But in thy deathless spring-time stay, 
Made one with our eternal joy, 
For ever an immortal boy.” 


Ah cornflowers blue and poppies red, 
Weep, for our little Love is dead. 


He dipped his pitcher o’or the brink, 
About it dimpling sunlights wink, 
The smooth rill fills its darkling throat 
With hollow tinklings mounting shrill 
And shriller to its thirsty lip; 
But sweeter, wilder, louder still. 
The water voices ringing sing, 
And beckon him, and draw him down; 
The cool-armed silver-wristed nymphs 
His warm lps with cold kisses crown; 
And, to their chilly bosoms prest, 
He sinks away in endless rest. 


Ah cornflowers blue and poppies red, 
Weep, for our little Love is. dead. 


But still in the warm twilight eves, 
Threading the lone moon-silvered sheaves, 
Or where in fragrant dusky heaps 
The dim-seen hay cool scents emits, 
The boy across the darkening hills 
Bearing his little pitcher flits, 
With feet that light as snowflakes fall, 
Nor, passing, stir the feathered @Tass ; 
And sings a song no man may know, 
Of old forgotten things that pass, 
And Love that endeth in a sigh, 
And beauty only born to dio. 


Blue cornflowers weep, red poppies sigh, 
For all wo love must ever die. 


NIJNY- NOVGOROD. 


By P. J. Poporr. 


**Numy - Noveorop is Moscow’s near neighbor ; its 
houses are of stone, and wen, of iron.” It is by this 
saying that Russians have fitly characterized the famous 
town and its residents. And, indeed, in many important 
points Nijny is distinguished from most towns in the 
Moscovite Empire. Its favorable geographical situation 
made it, from an early date, the centre of Russian com- 
merce, and its annual Fair became not only national, but 
even international. In the history of Russia, too, many a 
brilliant page is dedicated to events of which this town was 
the theatre. Fora long time Nijny-Novgorod battled to 
maintain its independence both against Christian Mos- 
cow and Tartar Kazan. Since it was brought under the 
sceptre of Moscow, in the dark hour of the nation’s trial 
the city has identified itself thoroughly with Russia, and 
in patriotism has been second to none of the cities of the 
empire. 

Nijny-Novgorod is a town full of legends and tra- 
ditions. Every street corner is connected with some 
story of olden times, and every church was built in com- 
memoration of some historical event of great moment. 

Let us hear its oldest legend. In olden times there 


lived at the mouth of the Oka River, where it enters 
the Volga, the actual site of the City of Nijny, a Mord- 
vin Skvoretz (starling) who had eighteen wives and 
seventy sons. The family raised cattle and lived hgppily. 
On the neighboring mountains dwelt a sorcerer, Dyatel 
(woodpecker), whom Skvoretz consulted in order to 
learn the fate of his family. The sorcerer answered : 
‘* As long as your sons live peaceably among themselves 
they will be strong and independent; but as seon as 
they begin to quarrel with each other Russians will con- 
quer them, and on this very place they will build a. 
strong town of stone.” When the sorcerer died the eld 
Mordvin buried him in the mountains, which from that 
time to this are known os Dyatel’s Mountains. The 
Kremlin of Nijny stands on their summit. 

In the course of time Dyatel’s prophecy was fulfilled. 
How Russians conquered the tribe of Mordva another 
tradition tells : Once a Russian prince, Murza, went down 
the Volga with his warriors. On the mountain-side he 
beheld a strange scene. It appeared to him that hun- 
dreds of young hirch-trees were regularly bowing rever- 
ently to the east and then rising again. This occurred 


RIVERSIDE AND STEAMBOATS AT NIJNY-NOVGOROD. 


when no wind was stirring. The Prince sent his men to 
unravel the mystery. The warriors returned, saying : 
‘¢ They are birch-trees ; it’s Mordva clad in white robes 
praying to their gods. They have tanks of sweet beer, 
and their priests are roasting many a bull on the sacri- 
ficial fires.”” Mordva sent to the Russian Prince, as a 
, present, a plentiful present of beer and roast beef. The 
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warriors, however, on their way back, drank all the beer 
and ate up all the beef, and fearing to come in their 
master’s presence empty - handed, they brought to him 
earth and water. Murza was very much pleased, for he 
took those presents as a sign of Mordva’s submission to 
him. He went down the Volga, and on the shore where 
he threw a pinch of earth there appeared a Russian 
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village, and where he threw a handfui there arose a Rus- 
sian town. At the mouth of the Oka River he threw the 
largest handful, and there appeared the famous town of 
Nijny-Novgorod. 

The Russian Prince mentioned in this tradition was 
probably Andrew Bogolubsky (loved by God), who drove 
Mordva away from the mouth of the Oka. On that 
place his nephew, George II., Prince of Suzdal, in 1222, 
founded Nijny-Novgorod, that is, Novgorod of Lower 
(Nijny) Land, Novgorod proper being the capital of 
Higher Land. Situated on the mountainous ridge, formed 
by the confluent Volga and Oka, Nijny soon became an 
important point both for offensive and defensive pur- 
poses. George surrounded his new town with a deep 
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remembered that at that time Russia was divided into 
numerous independent principalities, often hostile to 
each other. Suzdal struggled with Moscovy for power, 
and Nijny and Moscow looked askance at each other. 
In the struggle between the two cities the Church, too, 
took part. Alexis, Metropolitan of Moscow, at one time 
sent Prior Sergius to Nijny to persuade the people to 
obey Moscow, and when they refused, the Prior inter- 
dicted all the churches of the town; but the ‘‘ men of 
iron” could not be subdued even by these strong 
measures. They yielded only to the superior force of 
Moscow lancers. 

Under Prince Dmitry (in the fourteenth century ) 
Nijny was repeatedly assaulted by the Tarturs, and im 


MININ AROUSING THE PATRIOTISM OF THE PEOPLE. 


ditch and a high bulwark. Behind these defenses the 
residents of the town and of the vicinity often found 
refug? against the Tartar and Russian foe. But in 1237 
a ‘1artar horde 300,000 strong, under the indomitable 
Chief Baty, invaded Russia, burning towns and slangh- 
tering the people. No town, not even Muscow, with her 
towered Kremlin, could resist the all-destroying sway of 
the wild Mongols. At that time began the Tartar rule 
over Russia, which lasted for two centuries and a half. 
Valiant George fell bravely defending his new town, 
which was taken and reduced to ashes. The Russian 
ehurch has canonized George, the founder of Nijny. 
Later on, Constantine, Prince of Suzdal, transferred 
his throne to Nijny in order the better to check the 
further extension of Moscovite possessions. It must be 


order to defend his capital, Dmitry began to encircle 
it with a high stone wall. The Kremlin, however, was 
completed later, under Moscovite rule. In 1592 Nijny 
lost its independence. Its Prince, Boris, was taken 
prisoner by Vasily the Dark, Grand Prince of Moscow, 
and Nijny, together with the Princedom of Suzdal, was 
annexed to Moscovy. Situated about midway between 
Moscow and Kazan, Nijny for a full century served as 
the headquarters for the Russian armies in their wars 
against the Tartars of Kazan, who in their turn many a 
time besieged Nijny, though they never succeeded in 
taking its Kremlin. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century, the House 
of Ruric having become extinct, an interregnum took 
place in Russia, followed by a civil war and invasion of 
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foreign foes. Swedes were pressing from the north, 
Poles from the west, and the Cossacks from the south. 
A pretender, assisted by a Polish force, seized Moscow 
and proclaimed himself Czar. Many Russians were will- 
ing to call a Polish prince to the throne of Moscow. In 
that hour of trial Nijny saved the country. There was in 
that town a butcher in large trade, by name Kozma 
Minin. He was a member of the City Council, a true 
patriot, and a man. of great natural cloquence. Seeing 
his country torn to pieces, Kozma was inspired with a 
noble thought. He appeared on the market-place, in 
front of the Church of St. Nicholas, and one day made 
an ardent appeal to the citizens of Nijny to save their 
unfortunate country. After depicting in most effective 
words the terrible condition of Russia, prostrate to the 
earth and bleeding at every pore, Kozma exclaimed : 
“Citizens of Nijny! Let us save our country. Spare 
nothing! Let us sell our houses, pawn our wives and 
our children, if necessary, but let us save our country 
and defend our faith-!” 

In order to support his words by a deed, he brought 
all his money to the market, and thus began a national 
subscription for the salvation of Russia. Stirred by his 
appeal and example, the citizens, one after another, 
brought their money and precious things and laid them 
at Minin’s feet. Women gave up their plate and jewels. 
A large fund was soon raised, which was intrusted to 
Minin. In ashort time — powerful army was equipped, 
and Kozma selected Prince Pojarsky of Nijny as the 
chief commander. The militia of Nijny marched upon 
Moscow, defeated the Poles and recovered the capital. 
Then, by a brilliant campaign, the Cossacks were dis- 
persed. Relieved of these enemies, the Russian army, 
flushed with victory, soon forced the Swedes to retire. 
In two years Russian soil was freed from the tread of 
hostile feet. Then a National Assembly was called at 
Moscow, and a Czar, Michael Romanoff (a distant rela- 
tive of Ivan the Terrible), was elected (1612). For his 
great services Minin was ennobled, but the grateful Rus- 
sians know him only as a plain burgher, Kozma, who saved 
their country. The great task undertaken by Minin 
undermined his strength and health. He died in 1616, 
leaving no children. He was buried in the Transfiguration 
Cathedral, beside the princes of Nijny and bishops. 

Peter the Great built docks at Nijny, and here, in 
1722, that great ruler celebrated his own fiftieth anni- 
versary and the five hundredth jubilee of Nijny. After 
the liturgy the Czar went down to the vaults and pros- 
trated himself before Minin’s remains. ‘‘Here lies the 
true saviour of our country,” he said. Since that time 
every Czar, on his first visit to Nijny, honors the remains 
of Minin as Peter the Great did. 

Since 1816, when the Fair was transferred to Nijny, 
the city has been fast developing, and under Nicholas it 
was greatly improved. All private buildings within the 
walls of the Kremlin were purchased and removed. A 
residence for the Governor, one for the Bishop, a Bishop’s 
House, Government Hall, Military College, and other 
buildings, were erected. The old moats and ditches 
gave place to charming boulevards. The ravines lead- 
ing to the Volga and the Oka were paved, and became 
useful roads, crossed at many points by bridges. Parks 
grew up as if by magie on the steep, barren shores. 
The Government liberally loaned money to the city, and 
merchants who undertook to erect Jurge warehouses and 
houses were relieved from taxes. The result has been 
that to-day Nijny is one of the finest towns in Russia. 

Nijuy is situated on the richt side of the Volga, at the 
mouth of the Oka, The left bank of the Oka is oeeupied 


by the Fair and a suburb—Kunavino, the residence of 
poor and unruly laborers, known as the ‘‘ barefooted 
command.” On the right bank of the Oka, known as 
Dyatel’s Mountain, rising to the height of more than 400 
feet, stands the Kremlin and the city proper. Nijny is 
about three miles long and two miles wide. Its popula- 
tion is about 75,000. While the river is navigable, the 
population rises to 100,000, and, during the time of the 
Fair, to twice that number. 

The view from the Fair is charming. Below, flow the 
wide Oka and the majestic Volga, covered by hundreds 
of steamers, barks, barges and crafts of all kinds. On the 
other side, the bank is lined by large buildings connected 
with the transportation of passengers and freight. Then 
the city rises, terrace upon terrace, and is crowned by the 
Kremlin, with its turreted walls, its towers end ancient 
cathedral. The Fairground is connected with the city 
proper by a bridge of boats, two-thirds of a mile long, 
which is kept open from May to October, the rest of the 
year the Oka being ice-bound. The bridge costs the 
town over $8,000 a year to maintain. Down to the pre- 
sent time the town has been unable to build a perma- 
nent bridge. 

Most of the Kremlin of Nijny was built at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century by an Italian architect, 
Francesco. To the two towers already standing he 
added eleven others, and connected them all by a high 
wall. One of the towers is called Koromyelo (Yoke). In 
the following tradition is explained the origin of its 
name: At that time, workmen believed that no large 
structures, such as a city wall, fortress, etc., could be 
successfully brought to completion unless the first living 
creature (hen, cow, etc.) that came there after the work 
began was buried in the foundation. Now, just as they 
were about to dig for the foundation of a tower of the 
Kremlin, the men saw a young woman approach, carry- 
ing two pails of water ona yoke. She was attracted to 
the spot by curiosity. The men seized her, and, in spite 
of her desperate struggles and most pitiful entreaties, 
they buried her alive with her yoke. On that very spot 
stands the Koromyslo Tower. 

In the Kremlin the following buildings are worthy of 
notice: The Archangel Cathedral, the oldest in the town, 
built in 1222 by Prince George, the founder of Nijny. 
Though rebuilt and renovated several times, the ehurch 
preserved its ancient architecture. In that church were 
buried princes who served under the Moscovy rulers. 

The Transfiguration Cathedral was originally built in 
the fourteenth century, but the present chureh was 
erected only in 1834. It is a strange-looking building— 
8 gigantic box with five cylinders on top, covered with 
flattened crowns. There is no ornamentation whatever 
on the exterior. The belfry belonging to the eathedral 
stands on the opposite side of the street. The build- 
ing is octagonal in shape, and, on the whole, the struc-: 
ture is, as Russians style it, a specimen of the ‘‘ Tartar 
architecture.” In the vaults of this cathedral lie the re- 
mairs of Minin, in a costly sarcophagus, surmounted 
by a gilt canopy. Beside the sarcophagus hang eight 
standards, under which, in 1812, the militia of Nijoy 
fought against the armies of Napoleon. Many Russians 
can be seen daily kneeling at Minin’s coffin and praying 
for ‘‘the repose of the soul of God’s servant, Kozma” 

In a place opposite the Archangel Cathedral stands a 
granite obelisk to Miuin and Pojarsky. On one side of 
the pedestal there is a bass-relief of Kozma, with two 
femalo figures holding a wreath of oak over him. The 
inscription reads : 

“To Citizen Minin--a grateful posterity. 1926." 
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On the other side a similar inscription is found under 
the bust of Pojarsky, represented in a helmet and coat- 
of-mail of the seventeenth century. It would seem that 
the old quarrel between Nijny and Moscow is not yet 
ended. Once a national subscription was started to erect 
a gigantic monument to Minin and Pojarsky. The monu- 
ment was completed, and no more was required except to 
transport it to Nijny, where it belonged. But Moscow 
appropriated it, and it stands to-day on the Red Place in 
that “holy,” but unjust, city. 

Each large street of Nijny has its own peculiarity. 
Thus Rojdestvenka (Christmas Street) is the Broadway of 
Nijny, a streot of great stores and hotels. Every house 
contains several stores, and each hotel plays the part of a 
little ’Change. While drinking tea from shining and 
singing samcvar and eating delicious s¢erled, the mer- 
chants of Nijny talk of business, sell and buy to the 
amount of tens and even hundreds of thousands of rubles. 
On a square traversed by this street, Minin made his 
memorable appeal. On this street stands a huge build- 
ing of Venetian architecture. In the immense windows, 
of French glass, there appear, in turn, goods of entirely 
different character—such as French hats and bonnets, 
cans and barrels of kerosene, chinaware, tea and coffee, 
leather, hardware, groceries, etc. On that street, too, 
are two peculiar Russian markets—one, the Rag Fair, 
and the other, the market for eatables. In the former, 
thousands of peddlers of goods of all sorts are constantly 
wrangling over customers, whom they seize by the 
sleeve and try to compel to purchase their multifarious 
goods, which are the refuse from regular stores, or 
secondhand and stolen articles. The market for eata- 
bles presents a strange picture. Hundreds of people, of 
both sexes and of all ages, buy there cheap things, and 
consume them on the spot. Piles of boiled liver, lungs, 
hearts, tripe, meat and fish appear and disappear as if by 
magic. 

The Annunciation Square in Nijny is, perhaps, the 
best public place found in any provincial town of Russia. 
It is of semicircular shape, facing the Kremlin Boule- 
vard. In the middle of it stands the Annunciation 
Cathedral, St. Alexis Church and Dmitry’s Triumphal 
Gate. Around these, in a semicircle, are the best build- 
ings of the city—such as the Theatre, City Hall, Post- 
office, Market Place, College and Theological Seminary. 
From this place large streets radiate. 

The Volga Quay shows the pluck and enterprise of 
Russians of these times. No prince or bishop had any- 
thing to do with it. It is the work of several Russians, 
who have displayed a Yankee energy. Here is a gray 
palace of millionaire Rukovishnikoffs. There towers 
a building of asylum, a gift of another millionaire, 
Blinoff. On the very edge of the Volga there stands an- 
other palace, and the Mechanical Works of Kurbatoff, 
worth three millions. He owns, also, a number of 
steamers running on the Volga. Between these palaces 
there are scores of substantial stone buildings, belong- 
ing to different merchants. Stretching up to the Krem- 
lin, on the steep bank, is Alexander’s Park, the prettiest 
park of the city. It is the favorite place of the well-to- 
do people. In the Summer, a military band plays there 
daily. Not far from that lively place is found a convent, 
residence of a vicar-bishop. The convent was founded in 
1330 by St. Dionisy. In the year 1597 it was destroyed 
by a landslide, which strewed the shore with ruins of 
churches and houses, and with human bodies. Pokrovka 
Street is, perhaps, the best street of the city. It is 
about two miles long, and verv wide. There are three 
churches, two libraries, several book-stores, a printing 


house, some good stores and the best private houses. 
As already mentioned, Nijny is a city of legends and tra- 
ditions. Here is a little chapel built over a cold spring. 
On that very place, in 1359, St. Alexis, when on the way 
from Moscow to the Golden Horde, took his frugal meal 
of bread and water. There is a charming boulevard, and 
the residents will tell you that formerly on that very 
place flowed the sacred River of Potchaina which, as 
they believe, will flow once more when the end of this 
world comes, and will then inundate tho whole city. 
Here is the Church of St. Elias, and those acquainted 
with the history of Nijoy will tell you that, in 1515, when 
the Tartars were besieging the town, the Lithuanian 
prisoners, who knew how to use cannon, began to fire on 
the enemy, and among the first killed was the heir to the 
Khan of the Tartars. The enemy were dispersed by 
“the thunder-like shots,” and the Christians built a 
church to St. Elias, who, in their opinion, is the ruler of 
thunder and lightning. On the very shore of the Oka 
stands the Annunciation Convent, and a tradition goes 
that it was built by the Metropolitan, Alexis, who prayed 
on that place and promised to build there a convent if 
his petitions to the Tartar Khan proved successful. 
When in the Horde, Alexis cured the mother of the Khan 
of some grave sickness, and the Khan in return granted 
to Russia many favors. On his return home (1359), the 
Metropolitan fulfilled his promise. In that convent 
stands a statue of the Holy Virgin, of Greek work, dated 
A.D. 993. 

In Rojdestvenka Street is found one of the best 
churches of Russia. It was built in 1719 by a salt 
king, Gregory Stroganoff, and is an imitation of the 
famous Church of St. Vasily (Basil) of Moscow. Peter 
the Great engaged an artist named Caraveo tc paint our 
Saviour and the Holy Virgin for a church of St. Poters- 
burg. The pictures were nearly ready, and the Czar 
liked them very much. When he was abroad, Stro- 
ganoff bribed the artist, and secured the pictures for his 
own church at Nijny. Caravac executed two other pic- 
tures, but of inferior merit, for the Czar. When Peter 
returned he discovered the deception, and closed up 
Stroganoff’s church. It is also believed thet in the Lase- 
ment of this Christian church, the Dissenters (Raskal- 
niks, to whom belonged Stroganoff) indulged in deve- 
tions similar to those observed in the pagan temple ef 
Astarte. The church remained closed for a century. 

The churches of Nijny present a great variety of archi- 
tecture. Though Byzantine style predominates, yet there 
are also churches of the Old Slavonian style, of Floren- 
tine, of a Gothic Lutheran church, of a Mohammedan 
mosque, and even of a temple in Tartar style. 

We have already mentioned the greatest sons of Nijny. 
When Russians had to fight against Tartars and other 
foes for freedom and faith, Nijny abounded in patriots 
and saints who were, indeed, ‘‘men of iron.” St. Makary, 
the patron of the Fair, entered the monastic Order at 
Nijny. Here, too, the famous Patriarch Nikon began his 
career. He fought for the supremacy of the Church over 
the State. Later on in Nijny were living men of another 
type; for instance, Koolibin, a famous inventor ; Dobre- 
luboff, the Russian Lessing ; Karelin, whose invention in 
photography (taking pictures simultaneously on two nega- 
tives) is known all over Curope. The town of the Fair, 
of course, produced great merchants, and has many still. 
The Blinoff and Boogroff brothers are worth over thirty 
million rubles each. They started life with a penny, 
and made their fortunes by their personal efforts, Theo- 
dore Blinoff built the aqneduct, and gave it to the city 
on condition that the residents of Nijny should never 
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stronger than the Russians, an annual fair was 


held at Bulgary, and then at Kazan. In the 
sixteenth century, by order of Mahmet-Amin, 
Khan of Kazan, all the Russian merchants 
who came to the Kazan Fair were slain and 
their goods seized. After that, the Russians 
established a fair of their own ; first at Vasil- 
sursk, and then at the Convent of St. Makary, 
where the monks taxed all the goods brought 
in. Peter the Great turned the Fair income 
to the Treasury. In 1816 the Fair was trans- 
ferred to Nijny- Novgorod. Betancour, a 
French architect, was engaged by the Russian 
Government to erect the permanent buildings 
for the Fair. Sixty large buildings were put 
up, which were surrounded on three sides by 
a canal, in the shape of a gigantic horseshoe. 
The canal, while relieving the Fair of all im- 
purities, serves also as a sign of ‘‘ good luck.” 
The buildings cost the Government about six 
million dollars. Now the Fair occupies three 
times as much space as it covered in Betan- 
cour’s day. In fact, it is a good-sized town, 
extending over four square miles. For more 
than three months in a year this peculiar town 
has a feverish life, turning the most sluggish 
Russians into the liveliest Frenchmen. There 
are two Orthodox cathedrals, an Armenian 
church, and a Mohammedan mosque, an ex- 
change, a theatre, aqueduct, etc. At present 
there are no wooden buildings at all in the 
limits of the Fair. 

As to the volume of business done at the 
Fair we may judge by these data: In 1818 
the goods brought there were valued at 
$16,000,000, of which $10,000,000 were sold. 
In 1885 the goods brought to the Fair were 


pay a water-tax. Boogroff built a house to afford night | valued at $125,000,000, and the sales at more than 


lodgings to 500 men, and gave it to the city. 
the hospitals, asylums and schools were also built by 


$100,000, 000. 
The condition of trade on the Fair of Nijny serves as a 


rich residents, of whom at least a score are millionaires. ' key for understanding the economical state of the whole 


Most of them made their fortune in grain and by steam | empire. 


navigation on the Volga. 
Some statistical data will 
illustrate the condition of 
Nijny. As stated above, 
the population of the city 
amounts to 75,000. The 
annual city budget is about 
500,000 rubles. There are 
16 churches, 4,000 houses, 
and 5,000 stores. Restan- 
rants and hotels number 
185, wine saloons 50, vodka 
and liquor shops 115, and 
beer saloons 60. There are 
5 newspapers —2 of them 
dailies. Nijny annually 
spends for schools and 
charitable institutions 
100,000 rubles, which is far 
more than any other town 
in Russia, excepting St. 
Petersburg and Moscow. 
From the time immemo- 
rial the Volga was an im- 


portant commercial route. 


Centuries ago, when the 
Mongolian tribes were 


Indeed, the Fair is a pulse of the national life. 
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If the crop of grain is bad, the peasants are not in con- 
dition to buy anything, and the market, as regards ‘the 
moujik goods,” is fatally dull. And we must bear in 
mind that since the liberation of the serfs it is the moujik 
who is the principal customer of the Fair of Nijny or any 
other fair, as the former serf-holder is fast degenerating. 
Once, only noblemen lived, and only their needs and 
caprices were considered by the merchants. Then the 
moujik was totally ignored on the market, and if occa- 
sionally he was conspicuous, it was not as a buyer, it was 
simply as a thing for sale. Ou that very Fair of Nijny, 
not even one hun- 
dred years ago, 
the serfs were sold 
like negro slaves 
in the South be- 
fore the civil war. 
Those not very old 
times have passed 
and the conditions 


with holy water the building and goods. Then, by order 
of the Governor of Nijny, the flags are raised, and the 
great mart is declared open. For a few days, however, 
the trade goes on very quietly. Gradually, however, a 
peculiar trade-fever takes hold of the whole city. Men 
and woman are greatly excited, streets are overfilled with 
carriages and wagons. A unique cosmopolitan crowd, 
tens of thousands strong, rush to the Fair as if anxious 
to divide among themselves all the riches of the world. 
All tongues are heard there ; costumes of all nations are 
displayed. Rumbling of wheels, shouts and swearing 
of men, merry 
laughter of both 
sexes, words of 
command of the 
Cossack _ patrols, 
all this noise goes 
on from early 
morning till sun- 
set. Evening 


are changed. Now 
the former serf- 
holder is nowhere, 
and the former serf 
is on top. Now 
the monujik’s needs 
and tastes are con- 
sulted by the great 
and the small mer- 
chants of Russia. 
So it came about 
that the peasant 
goods manufac- 
tured at home are 
valued at the fair at 
about 175,000,000 
rubles, while the 
foreign goods de- 
manded by the 
richer classes 
amount only to 
25,000,000 rubles. 

At the Fair of 
Nijny most of Rus- 
sian merchants 
make up the final 
balance of their 
operations. There 
they learn how 
they stand with 
their creditors, 
and what advances 
prove gocd and 
what bad. At this 
Fair prices of most 
goods are fixed for 


Swe 


brings a repose 
for the Fair. But 
then the  neigh- 
boring restaurants 
are full of life. 
There merchants 
indulge in loud, 
and sometimes 
wild amusements. 
It seems as though 
Nijny for the time 
of fair becomes a 
residence of all 
traveling singers 
and dancers of 
both sexes, of cir- 
cuses, pickpockets 
and tricksters of 
all kinds. 

Of the buildings 
of the Fair, the 
Chinese quarters 
are very conspicu- 
ous. These build- 
ings are of Chinese 
styles, profusely 
ornamented, and 
nothing but teas 
are sold there. 
However, there are 
no Chinese mer- 
chants, as the tea 
trade is complete- 
ly in the hands of 
a few Russian 
merchants. The 


a year, to the next 
Nijny Fair. 

For a month before the Fair, Nijny begins to feel the 
approach of the great event. There come merchants and 
goods from all parts of Russia, Siberia, the Caucasus, 
Central Asia, Persia, China, and also from different Euro- 
pean countries. The Fair cannot accommodate all the 
mcrchants, and so many goods, such as iron, flour, 
salt, skins, etc., are kept at the wharfs. The Fair is 
solemnly opened on July 25th, the day of St. Makary, 
the patron of the Fair and of the City of Nijny-Novgorod. 
On that day, after divine service, a grand religious pro- 
cession moves around the Fair, the priests sprinkling 
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old Cathedral of 
: the Fair is the 
work of Montferant, the architect of the Isaac Cathedral 
of St. Petersburg. The Cathedral is open the whole day. 
Russian merchants deem it their sacred duty to begin 
'and end their business with a Te Deum. Before the 
holy images burn heavy tapers, donations of the pious 
merchants. 

The Fair continues open to the end of the month of 
September. With the departure of merchants and 
goods, Nijny becomes a quiet town, like a deserted 
military camp. 

In the village of Kunavino, situated near tho Faijr,. 
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there are peasants of two kinds. Those who know some 
trade, such as the carving of woodenware, locksmithing, 
ete., work at home and sell their goods to the local mer- 
chants. Those having no detinite trade belong to the so- 
ealled “barefooted command.” They work cither as 
‘lon rsuoremen or ag steamer and sailboat hands, or as 
day laborers. ‘These cause much trouble to the authori- 
ties. During holidays, when the barefooted command 
usually spend their last kopeck for vodka, it is dangerons 
to provoke them in any way. They will not think 
much of sacking a police station, of leveling the Jewish 
quarters, or perpetrating some such exploit. There are 
eases when the united efforts of policemen with their 
sabres (no clabs are used in Russia) aud firemen with their 
punps conkdt not quell the riotous barefooted militia. 
Under ordinary cireumstanees the Russian moujik is a 
sheep, but when roused he is a veritable bear. 


CHANGED ENGLISH CONSONANTS. 
By Ricuarp A. Proctor. 


Consonants, as well as vowels, have undergone changes 
in Hnelish—changes of which the traces remain in the 
literature of past times. 

In speaking of the letter “a it may be sail that it was 
formerly called “Cah.” It is still so called in Ireland, or 
was, not more than thirty years sinee. Some may ask, 
then, what the letter “4” was called. In Ireland it is 
ealled “rrr,” with a rollas in French. ‘The Irishman of 
to-day retains, also, the rolling “1” in such words as 
“firm,” © form,” ete., which with Jim are not ‘ fulim ” 
and *!fawi,” bat “dives.” and © forrmai.” Doubtless the 
“y? was thus prononneed formerly in England; nor 
necd we ga back to the days of the Heptarchy to find 
traces of its nsave. Thus, ia Romeo and Juliet,” the 
old nurse says the Jetter tr’ is for the deg. “Ah, 
mocker !? she save; ‘that’s tue dog's name,” showing 
that the letter was pronounce: with a sonud reminding 
one of the growl” of a dog. Strangely enough, the 
folio edition of the play gives the nurse’s remark in sueh 
&@ way as to prov: at the same time that “r” 


’ 


was 
sounded “rrr,” and that ‘ta’? was sounded “ah”; for 
the words ‘* Ah, mocker” are printed simply ‘*‘ A mocker,” 
showing that ‘‘a” stood for “ah,” as well as ‘‘r” for 
the dog. The word ‘‘eager,” which is used twice in 
“« Hamlet,” throws some light on the use of the 
rolled ‘‘r” in Shakespeare's time ; for in the folio it is 
printed in one place ‘‘ eager,” and in the other ‘‘aygre,” 
the double spelling showing that the rolled ‘‘r” was 
already falling out of use in Shakespeare's time, This 
is stil more clearly shown by the passage in ‘As You 
Like It” (Act I. Scene 2), where the Beau speaks of 
“sport,” and Celia asks ‘‘of what color,’ much to his 
y1zzlsment. Doubtless it was as affected in those days 
not to roll the ‘r” in “sport,” as it is in our time to 
drop the “r” altogether, saying veh-y and meh-it for 
‘very ” and ‘ merit.” : 

Tho Ictter 1" has been another of those with which 
undue liberties have been taken. But whereas “r” has 
anparently passed more and more into disuse, ‘¢1" seems 
to have had a varied time of it. Droneuneed, probably, 
by the rigid Saxons wherever they used it in spelling, it 
had dropped out of many words in the Middlo Ages, to 
return in comparatively recent times ,; while, in other 
cases, it held on through the Middle Ages, and has only 
disappeared quite recently. We know that our ‘‘ wood” 
for ** would ” and ‘‘shood ” for ‘‘ should ” are quite com- 
paratively recent corruptions. But no one in our times 
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calls ‘‘ Walter” ‘‘ water,” though this corruption must 
have been the constant custom in the days when a pre- 
diction that a man should ‘die by water” was thought 
to be fulfilled when he was captured and killed by a maa 
named Walter (2d Part of ‘‘ Henry VI.,” Act IV., Scene 1, 
though far be it from me to attribute this coarsely 
drawn scone to Shakespeare!) The name ‘ Ralph” has 
been even more variously treated, for wherens once the 
“1”? was always sounded, and then for a long time as 
systematically dropped, we now find both ‘ Rafe” and 
“Ralf” used as proper pronunciations of the name. 

Among the consonants which perplex us most whea 
we are striving to determine ancient usage, are those 
which now have two or more distinct sounds, as ‘'g,” 
“e” and “ch.” It may be doubted whether in old 
times these varieties were admitted. Probably ‘ g"” was 
always hard; ‘‘o” was certainly hard in @ number of 
cases, in which we pronounce it like an ‘‘s"’; and it may 
be doubted whether ‘‘ch” admitted originally more 
pronunciations than one, which was probably a sound 
now altogether gone from the English language — the 
guttural “ch” of the Scottish ‘ loch.” 

The tendency of “g” to assume the ‘‘j” sound, and 
of **]” to become simply “y,” is shown by the appear- 
ance of gin the spelling of such words as “ judge” 
and “judgement,” and by the words “ garden” and 
‘‘yard,” which are connected by the French “ jardin,” 
showing that hard ‘g,” soft ‘j” and the semi-vowel 
“y”? may do duty for the same root. For some reasom 
or other, however, the sound of the French ‘“j” has 
never come into use in English. The gradual dying out 
of the gutturals is also a noteworthy, and, to my mind, a 
pleasing, feature of the language, though I am told by 
some of my Irish friends that the ‘‘ch” in “ach !” and 
“ach!” pronounced as in Ireland, has an effective emo- 
tional value. It is clear that there must have been a 
strong guttural soand ori:inally in the words ‘cight,” 
“night,” “sight,” “light,” ‘neighbor ” and so forth, or 
the two letters “ch,” neither of which is now sounded in 
these words, would not have been introduced into the 
spelling, in those happy days when spelling was managed 
on purely phonetic principles, and every one spelled as 
he pleased. It was considered affectation to omit the 
guttural in such words, as is illustrated (with several 
other interesting cases of corruption) by the remark cf 
the pedant [-lofernes, in ‘‘Love’s Labor's Lost,” Act V. 
Scene 1: ‘‘I abhor such fanatical phantasms. . . as te 
speak ‘dout,’ fine, when he should say ‘doubt’; ¢ det,’ 
when he should pronounce ‘ debt ’—‘ d-e-b-t,’ not ‘d-e-t’: 
he clepeth ao ‘calf,’ ‘canf’; ‘half,’ ‘hauf’; ‘neighbour’ 
rocatur ‘nebour,’ ‘neigh,’ abbreviated ‘ne.’’’ (Here is 
noteworthy evidence about the former value of the letter 
“e,” for the sonnd “nay” is represented simply by 
“n-e”). ‘This is ‘abhominable’ (which he would call 
‘abominable’”’), and so forth. 

But this question of the gutturals carries us to the 
question of the former value of the letter ‘h.” As we 
find a modern English valgarism in dropping the ‘‘*r” 
altogether, which lad been already corrupted from the 
rolled or growled ‘r,” so I believe the modern vulgarism 
by which the “h” is dropped altogether is a develop- 
inent of an carlier corruption, by which an ‘th” having a 
consonant value, became converted into a mere aspirate. 
In Saxon we find “hh” alone, doing duty for gh” in 
such words as ‘‘sight,” ‘‘light,” ‘‘nigh,” ete. It will be 
found difficult to give any sonant value whatever to a 
mere aspirate “th” in the word ‘‘siht,” spelled without 
the ‘‘g." Must it not then have been regarded as equiv- 
alent to “gh” or “ch”? (In Scottish, the word is 
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pronounced “ sicht,” with :uttural ‘*ch.”) At the begin- 
ning of a word, then, “‘h” probably represented more 
than a mere aspiration. We may thus, perhaps, under- 
stand how of old the Greck ‘‘chortos” corresponded to 
the Latin ‘‘hortus,” and the Latin ‘‘ cornu” to our Eng- 
lish ‘‘horn.” We might even, if we could determine the 
exact force of the letter “‘h ” in Anglo-Saxon times, come 
to understand snech perplexing peculiarities as the inter- 
change of ‘the” (pronounced ‘‘ hay”) and ‘‘hir ” (pro- 
nounced ‘‘heer’’), for ‘they ’ and ‘their’; the change 
of the aspirated “(d” and ‘‘t” (retained in Ireland) into 
soft and hard “th,” as in ‘‘ this” and ‘thin ”; the re- 
cognition of the ‘‘ch”’ in Charles, or the soft ‘‘ch ” in 
Charlotte, as properly represented by the letters ‘‘¢” and 
“h,” “c” having originally the hard sound of ‘k.” 
The use of ‘th” before instead of after ‘‘w,” in old 
Saxon times, is curious. Our ‘‘ what” and ‘ which,” were 
in Saxon ‘‘hweet” und ‘“‘hwill.” Giving to the ‘‘h” here 
a guttural sound, we can understand how it happened 
that in Scofland these words were in old times spelled 
‘‘qwhat” and ‘“‘quhilk.” By-the-way, we can in this way 
also understand how the Saxon ‘“hwile,” and ‘‘hwst,”’ 
etc., came to represent the same words as the Latin 
“quis,” ‘qnod,” etc. 


A DAY OF DAYS. 
By W. ALLINGHAM. 
Eaca# rose before the sun, and saw the moon 
A slander golden curvature embost 
On the green eastern sky, which brighten’d soon, 
Till in its crimson wavelets sho was lost, 
And so begar a perfect Day of June. 
The rivor sparkled, birds voiced, broezes tost 
A laughing world of flowers: blue shadows crost 
The sunshine of the long, warm afternoon, 


But who inborited this wondrous Day ? 
Two happy lovers. It was male for them, 
Of time not inansured by the moon or sun. 
Both felt that it would never pass away. 
And now, when musie in the dusk was done, 
King Love had all the stars for diadem. 
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Wet, I will tell you my story! Iam not so sullen as 
they say. I sit here dreaming. What doI see? Ah! 
what a captive always sees—free, wide, blue skies, and 
splashing water, and broad sunshine, and changing 
crowds, and golden-haired children. Sometimes I see 
the Spanish Steps and the domes and spires melting into 
golden air, and the wheeling of silver-winged doves, and 
the rustling of the ilex-boughs. 

Out of the mists the Steps always rise first. I faney 
my mother begged with me there wlien I could not stand 
alone, for it is mixed with my baby-dreams. I eame of a 
race of beggars. My father had a withered arm that was 
a fortune to him, and a stately presence, and head which 
might have served for a model of one of Raphaele’s Apos- 
tles ; but he beat me with an ash stick when I brought 
home nothing. I could not learn to whine, although I 
came of a race of beggars, not one of whom had ever dis- 
yraced themselves with a stroke of work. How kind 
Rome is to such! They have but to lie in the sun and 
stretch out a hand, 

One day a pretty little girl passed me with violets in 
hier hand. I knew she belonged to the forestiere, for her 
hair drifted back in a golden cloud, and her eyes were as 
biue as the flowers she carried. I wished to hear her 
speak, and I held out my hand. 
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“What! A beggar 2” she cried; ‘such a handsome 
little boy ? See! Iwill give you my flowers ; you can 
sell them—sell something ! Work, do not beg !” 

Then a stern-looking woman turned and called her, 
and she left the violets in my hands, 

I cannot tell what sort of feeling came over me—shame, 
ambition, what not. I never begged again. I sold the 
violets and bought more. Then a painter sought me as 
amodel. The little violet-seller, with bis round, brown 
limbs and sheepskin, his sleepy black eyes and curling 
hair, holding out clusters of fresh, blue Parma violets, 
figured in many a picture. 

I could earn enough to buy beans, or a fritter, and a 
bottle of thin, sour wine. Iroamed about most of tho 
day in the gardens, through the lush grass and moss- 
grown terraces and steps, or Jay down in the shadow of 
gray stone walls, where the lizards flashed like flying 
gems, where in the distance came gleams of lily - laden 
waters, or the sunlight sifted through golden - green 
leaves. 

One day the painter postponed my sitting. 

‘Lillo, my boy, we have a grande dame coming to-day; 
you can go there behind the curtain and munch grapes 
until I call you.” 

He was always kind, this young English painter, and I 
hoped the grande dame would buy some of his pictures, 
for I knew he was not rich, and often made his dinner off 
bread and grapes, as I did. 

So I stood at the casement and looked out into the soft 
gloom of cedar and pine, and away to the curve of hya- 
cinthine hills in the distance, and the heavy ilex shadows 
on the grass, when a fresh young voice startled aad 
thrilled me. 

“Oh, mamma, see! there is my little violet-seller. 
You must buy that for me!” 

How well I knew the voice again! I moved the cur- 
tain a little and saw her once more. Sho had grown a lit- 
tle, straight and slender as 9 young fir-tree. The golden 
hair floated loosely in sunshiny waves. Her eyes were lit 
with eager, smiling glances. On the soft curves of her 
cheek lay a rose-hue, as delicate as that which the sunset 
kindles on Alpine snows. Her very fairness made tho 
intensest charm to me, who saw only dusky skins and 
lustrous black eyes. 

‘‘Mamma,” she went on, ‘‘I told you of him. He was 
a little beggar, but I gave him my violets. You see ho 
has gone into the trade.” 

The mother, a faded beauty, with plenty of pearl- 
powder and rouge on her face, a dainty Parisian bonnet, 
and a wilderness of lace and silk about her, looked at the 
picture graciously. 

“Tt is charming—a veritable cherub, Mr. Fleetwood. 
I must have that, s nce Violet likes it. She is so philan- 
thropic, the dear child! She gets it from me. I worked 
a whole Wiuter at a Dorcas Society. How Mr. Fane did 
grumble, poor dear man! ‘ Hire a seamstress to sew for 
the poor,’ he used to say; ‘you never do it at home!’ 
But I explained —the self-denial, the discipline—what s 
salutary ?—the psychological development of the—my 
child, that paint is fresh ; look at your dress !” 

And Mrs, Fane seized Violet hurriedly and examined 
the elaborate blue silk dress with more real feeling than 
she had yet shown. 

“Do you know where this little boy is now ?” asked 
the girl, looking up in Mr. Fleetwood's face. 

“‘Oh, yes, very well. He comes here every day,” an- 
swered my master, with a smile. 

“‘How pretty a picture the two would make!” said 
Mrs. Fane, looking at her child, who was standing 
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near the little violet-seller. ‘‘She is so fair, and the 
other with that sun-tinted cheek, and large, liquid eyes 
of the warm south. What a love of a little page he would 
make! Could I get him, do you think? I’ve com- 
posed a little dress for him already.” 

“Oh, mamma!” cried Violet, clapping her lands, 
“and I could learn Italian of him.” 

‘“Excuse me, ladies,” said Mr. Fleetwood ; ‘‘he was 
having a sitting when you entered, and is just pehind the 
curtain there, where he can answer for himself. Lullo, 
stand forth !” 

What could I do but close rapturously with any bar- 
gain which would bring me into the same house with 
her ? It was arranged in five minutes. I had no one to 


consult—my father was dead, I had no home, and sol 


took my place in a sumptuous house, built of white mar- 
ble like a Greek temple. 
It gleamed through the 
white blossoms of 
orange-trees, and 
nightingales sang there 
all the night long be- 
neath the myrtles. 
Pink oleanders leaned 
against its columns, 
thickets of roses hid 
the nests of sweet- 
voiced thrushes, and 
we could see, between 
the sharp spears of the 
aloes, the bilious-look- 
ipg Tiber, and the grand 
dome of St. Peter’s 
against the pale-green 
twilight sky. 

I was only a lackey, 
but a favored one—the 
toy of an hour. I was 
happy, and slept in a 
‘soft, white bed. I had 
a room whose windows 
overlooked avenues of 
ilex and cypress. I 
could see the skies 
grow flame-like behind 
St. Peter’s, and the 
blackening pines of 
Monte Mario. I was 
perched on high, like 
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of the hour to Mrs. Fane. Fanciful and romantic as she 
was, she did not dream that I could ever forget the dis- 
tance between us, although she graciously allowed me 
to be one of them. 

I studied hard ; I did not idle my time as I grew older. 
With a wid drcam vf making myself truly their equal, ! 
sat half the night over my books. They were 2epub- 
iicans ; what was rank to them ? They believed,.so I had 
heard, that all men were born free and equal, so why 
might I not raise myself ? 

As I grew more proficient in music I played at their 
parties, and my patroness made me useful in various 
ways. I grew accustomed to luxury, to whirling through 
the streets of Rome in a luxurious carriage ; by the Span- 
ish Steps, where another violet-seller had fallen heir to 
my sheepskin ; by the quaint corners, rich with sculp. 
ture; by the church 
doors, where morning 
chants sounded softly ; 
by the courtyards, 
where fountains 
gleamed amid the ca- 
mellias and gaunt 
statues stood; among 
the orange-trees, so full 
of penduious spheres 
of gold, or where the 
drums were beating 
and the gay carnival 
lanners fluttered brave- 
ly in the breeze. : 

Ah, well, it is all 
over now! Never again 
shall I see the sunset 
from the terrace of the 
Medici, or wander un- 
der the spreading pines 
in the deep, mossy ways 
of the beautiful Bor- 
ghese, or stand in de- 
serted palace-chambers, 
where statues gleam on 
their costly marble 
plinths, and dim fres- 
coes hover on a dead- 
gold ground. Never 
more —ah, that way 
madness rises ! 

Let me remember, 


—__—<— 


Hilda in her tower, and 
the doves circled 
around me with their 
changing wings before they darted down to the fount- 
ain below, where the red and white camellias crowded 
about the moss-covered stones. 

I was only a lackey, but I never remembered it when I 
fed the doves with Violet, or strolled about those gardens 
bounded with cactus and azalea hedges. Mrs. Fane her- | 
self exercised her odd Italian in talking with me, and 
Violet was left to follow her own sweet will. So she 
learned the language, and her mother was charmed, and 
looked on me very straciously. For me, I worshiped my 
little lady, and that was enongh. 

I was allowed to take some lessons also, and when. 
after listening one day as the -1 sestro ran his hands over 
the piano, I was able to imitate him, I was looked upon as 
a prodigy. I laid aside the page’s pretty dress, which I 
was outgrowing, and was taken into the frien Iship of the 
family as a son. Asa son, did I say? Iwas the whim 
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rather, the day that 
decided my fate. It 
was to be a /éte day, 
for my little lady was eighteen. I met her among the 
aurels and myrtles in the garedn. She wore some soft 
ivory-tinted fabric that fell in straight folds to her feet, 
like the drapery of an antique statue, and in her hands 
she held scarlet roses. Standing in the violet-scented 
air, with the gold of the sunbeams on her hair, and 
heaven's azure in her smiling eves, she had never 
seemed more fair. 

‘‘Lillo,” she cried, ‘‘mamma is plotting something 
against me. I have not had my own room for a week, 
and now she is talking of some English milor. She was 
never sp grave and serious. I hate to be eighteen ; I feel 
as if some one had shut the door on childhood —on Para- 
dise. Let me go back a couple of years, dear Lillo. We 
do not want our lives spoiled, do we ? We will not have 
their ugly, grown-up pleasures.” 

“Youn forget I am twenty,” I said, rather gloomily, 
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looking away to where the great dome stood up against a 
faint rose-flushed sky ; ‘‘ but you have all made my life 
so happy, I think I felt older when I was seven.’’ 

“‘T never want to leave this sweet home,’ she went on, 
eagerly. ‘‘I love the sound of its fountains, and the rose- 
thickets, where the thrushes sing.” 

“«If we could only hold our happiness when it comes, 
and say, ‘ This shall last for ever,’” I said, sadly ; ‘‘ but 
who can hold the fleeting angel? Heine sings: 


***Good fortune is a fickle maiden, 
Always anxious to be gone; 
She strokes the curls upon your forehead, 
Gives a light kiss, and flutters on. 


* * Misfortune, though, is in no hurry; 
She clasps you fondly to her breast; 
She comes to stay and brings her knitting, 
Sits by your bed for a long rest,’” 
Vol. XXIV., No. 4— 


' We want no English milors staying with us,’ she 
said, with a pout. ‘‘His trunks have arrived—gicat, 
cumbrous things, with ‘ Harcourt’ on them.” 

I cannot tell why I felt a deadly chill strike mo at that 
name. We had often had visitors before. A suddcn fear 

thrilled me—a fantastic terror. 

‘* Perhaps—perhaps he is a suitor,” I faltered. 

Violet’s face grew visibly paler. I sprang forward and 
took her hand. 

‘Forgive me!” I cried. “I love you; I must speak ' 
To-night you will see others ; ycu will go out: strangers 
will see our sweet home-flower ; we shall uever bo quis 
the same! Do you scorn me that I dare to love ysu—I, 
the little beggar of the Spanish Stops? You raised me 
then, you can lift me higher—even to a level with your- 
self.” 

She stood there in the sunlight, with a soft, rosy flush 
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stealing over her face. But she did not withdraw her 
hand, and so I kissed it a hundred times. 

“IT could never care for this Englishman as I do for 
you, Lillo,” she whispered ; “but mamma——” 

At that word her name rang through the air, and I saw 
her go away through the light, half-golden, half-dusky, 
under the pines, and I stood there with a great throb- 
bing in heart and brain, listening to the bubble of the 
fountain alone. 

One of her carnation-roses had fallen where she had 
stood, and the ‘‘soul of that rose went into my blood,” 
und seemed to fire it to flame. What had I done! I had 
scarcely known my own heart before—till a sudden fear 
wrought a frenzy in my brain. What was I, that I had 
dared so much? Could I go to Mrs. Fane with that 
mad plea that kept ringing through my brain ?—“‘I am 
worthy, for I love her! Iam worthy as a king !” 

Ah ! I knew enough of the world to understand how 
much that would be worth, and vet I did not quite de- 
apair, for Violet loved me! 

That night I saw him, a burly, English giant, blonde- 
haired and blue-eyed, with a perpetual laugh and the 
voice of a boatswain. 

The house was full of lights and flowers, and Violet's 
room was thrown open, and her mother’s secret, a birth- 
day surprise, told. The windows were draped with 
finely wrought lace, lined with violet silk, and held back 
with wreaths of the same delicate blue flowers ; the bed 
was festooned with the same, and all the walls paneled 
in violet silk, set in frames of dead-silver. Above, on 
the frescoed ceiling, were little rosy Loves, pouring 
violets and roses out of airy baskets, and on the floor 
their flowers seemed to have fallen in profusion. 

“Ah, I see,” I heard Sir Harry say, in his burly voice, 
“for her name—very good! They understand that kind 
of thing here, and, I must say, do it up brown, as our 
American cousins have it. At Harcourt we have no such 
protty fo.cies—just plain, heavy, dark furniture. When 
I get a wife she shall indulge her taste,” and he turned 
to Violet with a glance that stabbed me to the heart, and 
cent me out into the dusky ways, where the nightingales 
were singing with a pathos all their own, as if they were 
finging their poet souls over pain to victory. 

They sat among the thorns in their rose-thickets and 
tang, and I, alas! began to feel the thorns in my roses, 
in my soft, purposeless life. 

How lovely Violet looked as she had stood in the softly 
lighted room! She wore pure white, aa she loved to do, 
with rich, dead-gold jewelry gleaming in her hair, and on 
her white neck and arms. 

Only a cluster of violets at her bosom. I caught the 
ocor but yesterday as a peasant woman carried a basket- 
ful past my grated casement, and I saw again that vision 
of youth and happiness and love. 

After that /éfe I caw my little lady always surrounded 
by others, Sir Harry first and foremost in his attentions. 
I felt that his coming was a premeditated thing ; that his 
courtesies had but one object. He scemed to feel a re- 
pulsion for me, and was barely polite. I fancied Violet 
S-oked pale and worried. Everything was changed, and 
¥ was wretched. 

One night, when Thad been playing for the guests, I 
liagercd long ia tho library. ‘The house grew quiet; I 
heard the good-nights said; I still staid, striving to 
crowd my mind with the wisdom of some sage book. 
But my thonghts wandered, and I scarcely started when 
& light foot touched the inlaid floor, and a dimpled 
white hand was laid on the page. 

**I came back for my bracelet,” she said, with a bright 
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blush, ‘‘and then I knew you were here, poor boy, and 
it is so long since I have had the chance to talk with 
you.” 

I held both her hands in mine and looked up into her 
face, which had the soft, pure beauty of one of Fra An- 
gelica’s saints. There was the same delicate coloring, 
and the cloud of golden hair drifting back from the 
saintly forehead. Oh, Violet! Oh, my little love! I 
know just how you look as you stand in the splendor of 
that uncreated light before the great white Throne. I 
look through my barred casement up, up to a small 
patch of rose-hued sky, and then I fancy my darling with 
the halo on her golden hair, and the chorusing of many 
angels making melody about her. 

But that night I held her hands fast and looked into 
her eyes with a sad smile. 

‘They are going to dispose of you, Violet,” I said ; 
“‘T can see it all plainly. You mother has settled it.” 

‘‘But I have a word to say !” she cried, with a pretty 
little air of petulance. ‘‘I shall not marry that old Sir 
Harry. His very laugh makes me shudder.” 

‘‘My poor child, what can you do?” 

‘* Rebel !” 

I had drawn her nearer to me, and I whispered : 

‘‘There is one way to escape !” 

She looked at me with asking eyes. Oh! I know I 
was not honorable, that I was madly selfish, to whisper 
of flight—of a secret marriage, to be declared only when 
we were driven to the wall. I lost all thought of pru- 
dence and honor when I thought of losing her. 

‘*But mamma would break her heart,” she whispered ; 
‘‘she has only me.” 

‘© And what have I——’’ I began. 

But further speech froze upon my lips, for, looking up, . 
I beheld Mrs. Fane standing in the doorway. She was 
pallid with rage, and her pale eyes seemed to send out 
sparks of fire. I felt Violet shudder convulsively, for 
my arm was around her. She released herself and fell 
into a chair. 

‘Viper !” exclaimed Mrs. Fane, at last, with quivering 
lips ; ‘‘this is the end, is it? This is my reward for 
lifting you out of the gutter, to dare—to dare——” 


But the enormity of the offense choked her. She 
could proceed no further. 
“*I have dared to love your daughter! Who could 


help it ?” I asked. 

“‘ Don’t speak ; don’t have the effrontery to answer ; 
don’t dare to trespass on my benevolence another 
moment. Go! take your old trade ; violets are cheap; 
but my Violet, my treasure, to think—— Go to bed, my 
darling ; I know you never encouraged this beggar’s 
presumption !” 

Ah, my little lady was too noble to bear this. She had 
recovered from her surprise, and now rose with her own 
gracious air. 

“Mamma,” she said, softly, ‘is it a great sin for Lillo 
to love me, when I love him ?”’ 

Mrs. Fane almost staggered at these words. 

“Hush !” she cried, huskily ; ‘‘ you don’t know what 
you say. God, how blind I have been !” 

And she stood staring at us in a speechless way, her 
face working with impotent anger. 

“Will you go ?” at last she cried, in a voice hoars» 
with rage; ‘for shall I call the servants to put you 
out ?” 

“T will go!’ I exclaimed, turning to my darling ; ‘‘ but 
you cannot prevent me from loving your daughter, now 
and for ever !” 


Violet looked at me with dim eves, She even dared 
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to stretch out her hand, which I seized and kissed before 
her mother’s angry eyes, 

So I left her and went out into the night. I walked 
hastily, as one who had a mission to accomplish, toward 
Rome, yet I knew there was nothing left for me to do, 
not even to die, although the yellow Tiber rolled so 
near ; for she lived, and I could not go out of the world 
while she was in it. 

I walked about Rome all night. I could not go to my 
old friends, and suddenly I had lost my new ones. What 
a glad sound the fountains had, though! Their song of 
living joy seemed to steal into my heart, falling, splash- 
ing, shining everywhere. They cheered me a little on 
that moonlight night, and I rested a while by the Trevi, 
where the moss floats like seaweed about the feet of the 
old ocean god. I could not think, but the misery in 
heart and brain seemed soothed in some mystic way by 
the rhythmic fall of the water. 

When sunlight reddened the sky I moved again, stiffly 
and aimlessly. Should I stand once more on the Span- 
ish Steps and hold out violets ? I was no more a cherub 
to attract a passer-by with a child’s dimpled smile. I 
made my way, after a while, to my old master’s studio. 
Alas! he had gone, and a richer artist worked there. 
Frescoes shone on the walls, and bits of rare stuffs hung 
over the chairs. Old Etruscan vessels of bronze, rich 
with the green rust of ages, lay about. A lovely marble 
arm and hand were on the table, and bits of frieze, with 
rich and crumbling ornaments ; rare coins and opalized 
glass were stored in carven ebony cabinets. A caged 
nightingale hung above crowds of blooming carnations 
in the gray stone balcony, and there the artist smoked 
and looked down into the busy streets for pictures. 

Well, I pleased him, it seemed! He wanted a David, 
and he was ready to take me as a model of the Hebrew 
youth, only begging me to look a little eager, a little 
interested in the success of my sling and smooth stones. 
I could earn my bread, at least, and pay for a clean, 
small room up near the sky, where the doves were whirr- 
ing and some homely scarlet beans turned about the 
attic window. 

I don’t know how many weeks passed away; I kept no 
count of time, though I knew the days grew warm, and 
the streets hot and dusty, When off duty I lingered in 
the cool, dim chambers of the palaces, which are free 
to all in Rome, where Raphael’s and Guido's frescoes 
make the walls immortal, where below lie open courts, 
full of green shadows, with oranges shining in the light, 
the splash of waters, with silver-winged doves circling 
about them, and the green lizards darting into the sun- 
shine. 

Standing, one day, in such a garden, I heard two 
strangers talking. They were hidden by the citron and 
orange txees. 

““Do you know we are staying too long ?” said one. 
“ There have been several cases of cholera in Rome, and 
it goes harder with strangers.” 

The other, » woman, spoke sharply. 

“Whose fault is it, then? Ihave finished long ago! 
How you can risk my life for a fancy to see everything ! 
Mrs. Fane is prepared to go on Monday, and you know I 
want to leave at the same time.” 

“She will not go now!” said the other—(my heart 
ceased beating. The fragrance of the magnolias sickened 
me like a breath from a charnel vault)—‘ because her 
daughter is dying. 

I staid to hear no more. I rushed eut into the blind- 
ing glare of the streets, across the white piazzas where 
no one stirred, and only the fountains seemed alive, on 


by the shrines of saints and the fluted columns and 
ruined arches of pagan divinities, on to the well-known 
white pillars of the Greek house that gleamed between 
the orange-trees. The golden globes shone ripely now, 
and I remembered there had only been a cloud of white 
blossoms when I left. 

Some one stood at the very gateway. Well I knew the 
burly face of Sir Harry, and well he knew me at once, by 
the lightning that leaped into his eyes. He dared imeult 
me now, and he did not restrain himself. 

‘(What are you doing in these grounds ?” he cried. Oh, 
I knew it was jealousy which barbed his words! ‘You 
dog ! do you want to be kicked out ?” 

I scarcely heard him. The nameless terror thas filled 
my heart left room for little else. 

“I have heard the signorina is ill — very ill. 
hope it is not so!” 

‘* What is she to you ?” he cried, in & sort ef white 
heat, raising his cane. ‘Living or dead, you shall never 
see her again !” 

I sprang forward, and he brought down his stick in a 
stinging blow. 

He stood directly in my way. 

“‘Neither man nor devil can atop me!’ I cried, and 
then I felt my arms: pinioned. 

The next moment I freed one hand. What, my dar- 
ling dying, and I held back? My knife was keem and 
bright. Only one thrust, and the iron grasp relaxed. 
Sir Harry rolled back into the grass, and I staid met to 
look. The way was open now, all the walks where wo 
had wandered. 

How bronze-dark looked the heavy ilex-boughs ! how 
silent were the very doves about the porphyry basia. The 
door stood open into the wide, cool hall, and I wont, un- 
challenged, up the broad marble staircase. Ghestly 
statues stood on every side, but not a living being met 
me. There were no flowers in the rooms; dust Jay 
thickly over everything. 

Something led me to the violet room. I stood a mo- 
ment trembling at the door, for a silence, a drear and ter- 
rifying silence, filled all those lofty chambers. I knecked 
faintly, but no answer came. I opened the door seftly, 
and saw no one. 

Ah, yes. In the half-gloom I saw—no living being, 
but, lying on the pretty bed, with the violet silk curtains 
half-drawn about her, was my little love—déad—dead ! 

Dead ! with a ghastly agony stamped upon her face, 
with her golden hair tumbled over the lace pillows, and 
her hands—those gentle little hands— clutching tho 
violet silk covering in a frantic grasp. A dim light 
burned in a bronze lamp near the bed, and a handful 
of withered violets were strewn on the floor. 

I think oblivion dropped like a black curtain before 
my eyes when they lighted on that sight, for I knew no- 
thing till I felt a splash of water on my face, and found 
myself lying on the grass under the ilex-trees, and some 
men standing about me. 

’ “ He'll do now,” cried one, as I opened my eyes. ‘‘ Lilt 
him up, Beppo.” 

And then I was laid in an empty wine-car6, and, before 
IT knew where I was going, I found myself in a cell, with 
a barred easement between me and the world. 

For Sir Harry had been found dead, stabbed to tho 
heart. I did not aim at the fellow’s heart, I know. 

But what matter ? I need not think of him. I sit 
here and vex myself with one problem, or I dream of the 
vanished grace of a day that is gone. I wonder J.ow [ 
shall see her again, and whether the violets bloom iit the 
infinite meadows of heaven. 


Oh, I 
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It is growing cold in Rome. I know the snow mount- j of Popes and Emperors in this great city, whose very 
ains are white enough to-day against the rose-hued sky, | stones are monuments. But I trust—ah, God! is my 
and the hearth-fires are alight, and the old women roast- | trust in vain ?—that after the quick, sharp agony, the 
ing their chestnuts at the corners ; that the flower-shops | throes of an immortal birth, I shall see coming to meet 
are in their glory and the children are swinging flower- | me at the gates of gold my little love, with God's peace 
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balls, and I sit here counting the days that must pass | shining in her face again, and an angel’s halo in her hair, 


before I am free. when the violets bloom. 
It will be in the Spring, when violets bloom, and I | —————-————~—W~ = == 


shall step across this threshold ; but my way will lie no posing 7 : a So 
more amid the imperial marbles, or among the treasures | Beware of being duped; the world is full of knaves. 
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NATURAL SCIENCE TWO CENTURIES 
AGO. 

Trere is a certain satisfaction in noting the delusions 
of our forefathers. It may be neither a very filial nor a 
very wholesome occupation ; nevertheless it has its at- 
tractions. The state of science in the seventeenth cen- 
tury is probably pretty fairly reflected in a book called 
‘Speculum Mundi; Or, A Glass representing the 
face of the World. Shewing both that it did begin and 
must also end: The manner How, and Time When, 
being largely examined.” It was written in 1661, and 
published in 1670, and it may be said to consist of a 
chapter on each of the six days of creation. The work 
contains nearly five hundred pages of closely printed 
matter, but we have only space to notice a few lines here 
and there. 

When this book was written, Galileo had ‘not been 
dead twenty years; and neither Buffon nor Linnus 
were born until more than fifty years later. Sir Isaac 
Newton was living, but he had not yet discovered, or at 
any rate published to the world, the great theory of 
gravitation. Men of science were already making the 
experiments which eventually led to the discovery of 
electricity; but it was not until the next century that 
Franklin found out its true nature, or that it was identi- 
cal with lightning. Indeed, in the early part of the 
reign of Charles II. philosophers were thinking and 
working in what now appears to have been great dark- 
ness, although they were on the point of being rewarded 
by a flood of light. 

As may bo imagined, a seventeenth-century writer on 
the subject of the six days of creation did not enter into 
the question whether they were solar days or periods ex- 
tending over thousands of years; the only matter of 
doubt that presented itself to his mind being as to the 
time of year at which the world was created. He tells 
us that the world was at first ‘‘an unfashioned lump,” 
but it must be admitted that his chapter on the first day 
is, like its subject, somewhat chaotic. On. the second 
day there were the waters that are above the firmament 
to be accounted for, and these he disposes of by saying 
that there are “waters above the concave of the Firma- 
ment.” ‘Concerning the Fowls and Stars, it is true, 
that they are but in the Firmament, and not abcve 
it; neither is there any more Firmament than one, seeing 
Moses mentions not a second.” As to the air, ‘‘ the 
highest Region is said to be exceeding hot ;” this is 
owing to the stars. Meteors and comets are composed 
of ‘* Vapors or Fumes—a kinde of Smoak.” The author 
seems to think his readers will be surprised to hear that 
some of these vapors ‘‘ transcend” very high, ‘‘even to 
the Starry Heaven itself ; which is witnessed by our best 
Modern Astronomers, who have observed many Comets 
above the Moon.” The reasons of great events accom- 
panying or following the appearance of comets are as 
follows: Comets consist of ‘‘ many hot and dry Exhala- 
tions” and ‘‘distemper the Air,” which ‘‘ the Bellows of 
the Body suck in and receive ; insomuch that there can- 
not but be Sicknesss, Plagues and much mortality.” 
Moreover, these ‘‘ poysonous breathings” are ‘‘ very apt 
so to disorder and dry up the Blood in Humane Bodies, 
that thereby great store of red and adust choler may be 
purchased ; and this stirreth np to anger with the thought 
of many furious and violent actions, and so by conse- 
quence to War.” Thunder is caused ‘‘ by reason of Hot 
and Dry Exhalations:shut within the cloud, which, seek- 
ing to get out, with great violence do knock and rend 
tlhe cloud.” The hot and dry exhalation, in escaping, is 
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} set on fire by the violence, and becomes lightning, when 
it often continues burning until it falls to the ground. 
“ And oftentimes a great stone is blown out of the cloud 
with it, whose cause is also natural.” For, when the ex- 
halation is drawn up from the earth, it sometimes takes 
earthy matter ‘like unto the finest sand” with it, and 
this, ‘‘through the moisture which it getteth in the 
Air,” “clottereth together,” and, ‘‘ by the excessive heat 
which it findeth in the general matter of tho Exhalation,” 
becomes hard like a brick. Sometimes the exhalations 
not only carry up earthy matter with them, but also 
frogs, fishes and grain, and this accounts for showers of 
frogs,” etc. When ‘‘the vehement heat of the Sun” 
draws ‘“‘milk from the Udders of Cattel and” mixes it 
with the clouds, it rains milk, which, as a marginal note 
points out, ‘‘ may the sooner be done in Summer and in 
hot countries.” Modern readers may be surprised to 
learn that the long, streaming threads sometimes scen 
floating in the air, and vulgarly supposed to be spiders’ 
webs, are nothing of the kind, but meteors. ‘Some 
false tenets were engrafted amongst the ignorant,” ‘‘ who, 
as in a dream, suppose’”’ them ‘“‘to be spun out from the 
spider’s bowels, which cannot but be a strange absurd- 
ity’? and a ‘fond opinion.” ‘This Meteor, thezefore 
(since it is a Meteor), may rightly be supposed to pro- 
ceed out of a thorough-boyled or digested vapor, being 
mixed with earthy and slimy Exhalations.”. 

One of the most interesting chapters is that on the 
third day, in which the author attacks the ‘sect of Co- 
pernicus.” But, although he tells us that ‘the earth 
is void of motion,” he knows that the tides are caused by 
the moon. He is soon off the track again, however, with 
‘‘wells which make wood and all things else that be cast 
into them stones, the cause whereof is great cold."" Then 
he writes of ‘‘a water which makes cattel give black 
milk,” a ‘‘ water which makes men mad,” and “a water 
that spoils the memory.” Most of the descriptions of 
the herbs are too medicinal to bear quotation here, but 
we may notice that basil is so strong a herb that a cer- 
tain Italian who was fond of smelling it ‘‘ had a scorpion 
bred in his brain.” With regard to tobacco, ‘‘ some com- 
mend the ‘“‘Syrrup before the smoke; yet the smoke 
(say they) Physically taken, is to be tollerated, and may 
do good for Rheums.” 

In the North of Scotland and in the ‘‘ Orchades,” there 
are trees, says our author, ‘‘whereon there groweth a cer- 
tain kind of shell-fish, wherein are contained little living 
creatures. For in time of maturity the shells do open, 
and out of them by little and little grow those living 
Creatures ; which falling into the water when they drop 
out of their shells, do become fowls, such as we call 
Barnacles or Brant Geese.” And let no one doubt this, 
for ‘‘ Mr. Gerard affirmeth that he hath seen as much in 
Lancashire.” Into the various properties of stones we 
need not follow the author; but on the fourth day we 
find him advancing some theories about the influences of 
the stars which are but little removed from astrology, al- 
though he condemns “ characterical practices, diabolical 
or superstitious divinations, making images under such 
or such a constellation,” and all such ‘“‘ damned and for- 
bidden practices ” in connection with the stars. Never- 
theless, Moses, ‘‘in testifying that God created the Stars 
for signs, doth likewise shew that they may be under- 
stood ; otherwise to us they were no signs at all.” Ac- 
cordingly we are told that ‘Saturn is cold and dry, 
stirs up and increaseth melancholy. Jupiter is temper- 
ately hot and moist, works most upon sanguine complex- 
ions, stirring up and increasing that humor. Mars, 
through his heat and immoderate driness, stirs up and 
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increaseth choler,” ‘ brawlings, Fightings, Wars, and 
the like.” ‘ Venus is cold and moist”; ‘‘ her operation it 
is seen in most flegmatic complexions.” Mercury is dry 
when alone; but, ‘‘joyned to any of the other Planets, 
he puts upon him their natures,” and works as they 
work. 

On the fifth day we begin with the whales, ‘‘ whose 
bigness equalizeth the Hills and mighty Mountains.” 
Indeed, some authors even mention ‘far greater whales 
than these.” ‘The Whirl-pool-whale hath a large, wide 
mouth, but round : This is a cruel fish.” But, above all 
others, the author says that he considers mermen and 
mermaids ‘‘ the most strange fish in the waters.” A fine 
specimen of a mermaid was caught, he tells, between the 
towns of Campen and Edam, in Holland. ‘She snffered 
herself to be cloathed, fed with bread, milk, and other 
meats, and would often strive to steal again into the sea, 
but being carefully watched, she could not; moreover, 
she learned to spin and perform other petty offices of 
women ; but at the first they cleansed her of the sea- 
moss which did stick about her.” When we come to 
birds, we learn that the ostrich ‘‘is compounded, as it 
were, of a bird and a beast.”” In the part of the chapter 
devoted to owls, there is a prescription for making ‘‘a 
drunkard lothe his liquor” by breaking owls’ ezgs and 
putting them into it. Pigeons are ‘‘ naturally very hot 
and moist,” and consequently unwholesome for those 
thatare ‘ cholerick ”; but ‘‘ to them which be phlegmatick 
and pure melancholy, they are very wholesome and be 
easily digested.” The kingfisher ‘‘is a bird which mak- 
eth her nest in Winter upon the sea.”” Birds-of-paradise 
“¢ have no wings, neither do they fly, but are borno up in 
the air by the subtility of their plumes and lightness of 
their body.” When dead they do not ‘‘ corrupt or rot in 
any sort.” Swallows in Winter either ‘‘joyn bill to bill, 


_wing to wing, and foot to foot, hanging together in a con- 


glomerated mass,” and sink into the sea, or else they go 
to ‘‘ those countreys where they may rest upon the sides 


' of such warm mountains as lie open to the heat of the 


shining sun,” where ‘‘they have been found naked and 
without their feathers.” The last of the winged things 
noticed are insects, and it seems that the queen-bee was 
believed to be the king in those days. 

Among “brute beasts” we have first the elephant. 
Seme elephants ‘‘have no ears at all.” Those that have 
ears have small ones, ‘‘and their matter like to the wings 
of a Bat.” The unicorn is like a two-year-old colt, with a 
horn growing out of his forehead, ‘‘a very rich one. . . . 
being a horn of such virtue as is in no beast’s horn be- 
sides, which, whilst some have gone about to deny, they 
have secretly blinded the eyes of the world from their 
fall view of the greatness of God’s great works.” As for 
the Cameleopardus, he is begotten by a mixt generation 
between the Camel and Leopard, or Panther.” A long list 
of dogs is given, ‘‘ and as for your mimick Dogs, it is sup- 
posed that they came first from a commixtion of Dogs 
with Apes.” The Gorgon is ‘‘a fearful and terrible beast 
to look upon.” He ‘“‘causeth his mane to stand upright, 
and, gaping wide, he sendeth forth a horrible and filthy 
breath, which infecteth and poysoneth the air.” The 
Cockatrice or Basilisk is called the King of Serpents, not 
only on account of his size, but also ‘‘ for his stately pace 
and magnanimous mind.” His poison scorches the grass 
as ifit were burned. The “beams ” of his eyes will kill 
aman. That he “is bred out of an egge, laid by an old 
cook, is scarce credible ; howbeit some affirm ” the truth 
of this ‘‘with great confidence.” The Dragon is found 
chiefly in India and Ethiopia. ‘‘ His wings will carry him 
te seek his prey, when and where occasion serveth ”; his 


teeth are very sharp and set like a saw, but his prodi- 
gious strength ‘‘resteth in bis tail.” The Amphisbena has 
two heads and no tail, ‘having a head at both ends.” 
Africa ‘‘ abounded ” with them. 

The description of the creation of man is scarcely 
suitable for quotation; but it is interesting to notice 
that the author thought the ‘‘arteries carry the vital 
spirits from the heart,” and that ‘‘the veins carry the 
natural spirits from the liver, giving nourishment to 
every part.” And here we will take leave of ‘‘Speculum 
Mundi” and of Adam, ‘being come (as it were) newly 
from the shop of his Creator.” 
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A HOUSE without a cat, is like a home without a child. 

Can the mind recall a more homelike picture of comfort 
than that afforded by the sight of a grandame in her rock- 
ing-chair, and a cat, curled up into the semblance of a 
lady’s muff, asleep at her feet upon the rug before the 
fire ? 

The domestic cat—(Felis maniculata)—sprung from the 
Egyptiau cat, a native of North Africa. There is no 
doubt that this is the original species, from which the 
domestic cat has sprung. There is met with in modern 
times a grayish-white cat, resembling «she Egyptian 
species. It is probable, therefore, that, as with all our 
domestic animals, different nations have domesticated 
different small kinds of native cats, producing by the 
intermixture of their closely allied species the numerous 
varieties now observed. 

Diversity of color does not necessarily imply variety of 
origin. Some naturalists believed that the wildcat of 
Europe was the original stock. All the small species of 
cats might be easily domesticated, though the common 
Egyptian species seems to be the only one employed in 
domestic economy. 

The domestic cats return to a wild state from neglect 
and insecurity of their young. They are driven to the 
woods, where they prowl and hunt and breed in the 
manner characteristic of their genus. 

Though very fond of fish, their dislike of water makes 
them loath to enter it in search of food. 

Among the most remarkable varieties of the domestic 
cat are the Maltese or Chartreuse cat, of a bluish-gray 
color; the Persian cat, with long and silky hair, gen- 
erally of a brownish-white color ; and the Spanish or 
tortoiseshell cat, the most beautiful of all. 

In Cornwall and the Isle of Man a breed of cats with- 
out a tail is quite common, and analogous to a similar 
and more common breed of dogs. There are no long- . 
tailed wildcats in North America. The wildcat here is 
a species of lynx. The Sumatran cat is a native of the 
East Indies. The Bengal and the Nepaul cat all belong 
to this class. 

A cat's entrance into a strange house is considered an 
omen of good luck; a superstition founded upon the 
reasoning faculties of the animal, which enables it to dis- 
cern kindliness. Unlike the dog, the cat shows resent- 
ment of ill-treatment by seeking its lines in congenial 
places. How like man! Madame Delphine Gay asserts 
that “the cat and the dog form two distinct races of 
humanity. A man,” she maintains, ‘‘who resembles o 
dog, is full of sound qualities, but in general he lacks 
address and charm. He is seldom fascinating. He will 
be esteemed by all who know him, but he is seldom 
loved. The cat, like man,” continues this witty woman, 
‘ig one upon whom no tricks can be played with any 
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success. With a combination of selfishness and a host 
of defects, he is gifted with intelligence and the power 
of fascination.” 

This opinion was put forth in an assemblage of ladies, 
one of whom was gifted with the power of detecting 
the expression of animals in the human face. The ques- 
tion was asked, ‘‘ What animal does 
Madame S—— resemble ?” 

The reply was, ‘A cat.” 

True to her faculty, the lady so 
designated was ambitious, persua- 
sive, gifted with intelligence, clever- 
ness and the powers of fascination, 
loving ease, avoiding discomfort, 
even to neglecting duties that in- 
volved it. 

“The cat,” says Victor Hugo, ‘‘is 
the consequence of the mouse.” 
Damirei, an Arab naturalist, who 
wrote at his day a history of ani- 
mals, in the eighth century, gives 
the following account of the crea- 
tion of the cat: ‘‘When, as the 
Arabs relate, Noah made a pair of 
each kind of animals enter the ark, 
his companions, as well as the mem- 
bers of his own family, said to him, 
‘What security can there be for us 
and for the animals, so long as the lion shall dwell 
with us in this narrow vessel ?? The patriarch betook 
himself to prayer. Immediately fever came down from 
heaven and seized upon the king of the beasts, so that 
tranquillity of mintl was restored to the inhabitants of the 
ark. There is no other explanation of the origin of fever 
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in this world. But there was in the vessel an enemy no 
less dangerous ; this was the mouse. The companions of 
Noah called his attention to the fact that it would be im- 
possible for them to preserve their provisions and their 
clothes intact. After the patriarch had addressed re- 
newed supplications to Heaven, the lion sneezed, and a 
cat ran out of his nostrils. From that time forth the 
mouse became so timid that it contracted the habit of 
hiding itself in holes.” 

The Persian cat is known by its beautiful, silky, white 
fur, and loses its hearing when transferred to our climate. 
The half or quarter Persian are sometimes deaf, with one 
eye blue and the other 
green. They are sweeter- 
natured than the Angoras, 
and furrier than the Eng- 
lish cats. 

The ancient City of 
Bubastis was the sacred 
city of cats, and in the 
Temple of Diana a statue 
was erected in her honor, 
surmounted by the head 
of a cat. So great was 
the veneration of the 
Egyptians for this animal, 
that they were kept in 
the temple and fed care- 
fully on the food suitable 
for them. When they 
died, their bodies were 
embalmed, and carried 
with great pomp and 
ceremony to the sepul- 
chres outside of the town 
to be buried. The pun- 
ishment for killing these 
sacred animals was 
death. The Egyptians 
presented the moon under 
the symbol of a cat, on 
account of this animal’s 
power of seeing in the 
night. In China the cat’s 
eye indicated the hour of 
noon, from the contrac- 
tion of the pupil as the 
light strengthens. Let 
the reader watch the cat’s 
eye as the sun approaches 
its zenith, and the iris 
will become a vertical 
line. After midday the 
pupil begins to dilate. 
Much of the honor attri- 
butable to the cat is owing to its eyes, that gleam in 
the midnight dullness like fire, and are in this way ob- 
servant of the workings of nature that are hidden from 
mortal gaze, besides being favored with an insight into 
the actions of men. 

At the present day there is to be found in the nursery 
a popular fallacy that cats will suck the breath of a 
sleeping child—an absurd and unphilosophical error, 
that cats prefer exhausted to pure air! Superstitious 
dread of cats has arisen from the assertions of the ani- 
mal’s defamers, owing to the supernatural importance 
which in early times was ascribed to it. ; 

In Germany and China a belief in the demoniac char- 
acter of the cat still exists ; and in Gough’s ‘‘Sepulchral | 


Monuments” we see that during the time a corpse re- 
mained in the house all the cats were locked up, lest 
when the watchers were asleep cats would prey upon it. 

In France, on the festival of St. John, it was ‘an ancient 
custom to kindle a large fire in the public square and 
throw in twenty-four cats, as they were regarded as 
emblems of the devil. 

In Russia the cat enjoys a better reputation. Conway, 
in his ‘‘ Demonology,” relates a curious legend in the 
neighborhood of Moscow, that, ‘‘when the devil once 
tried to creep into Paradise in the form of a mouse, the 
dog and the cat were on guard at the gates. The dog 
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allowed the Evil One to pass, but the cat pounced on him, 
and so defeated another attempt against human felicity.” 

Shakespeare has contributed much to the demoniacal 
character of our much-abused subject in his incantation 
of the witches’ enchantment of the king in ‘‘ Macbeth.” 
The first witch commences with these ominous words : 
“Thrice the brinded cat hath mewed.” 

The tradition that a cat has nine lives owes its origin 
to Gay’s fable of the ‘‘Old Woman and her Cats,” where 
a cat upbraids the witch in the following terms : 


— “Tis infamy to serve a hag, 
Cets are thought imps, her broom a nag; 
And boys against our lives combine, 
Because ‘tis said you eats have nine.” 
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Among sailors the cat is not a desirable companion. As 
it is supposed to have a knowledge of the state of the 
weather, it is thought unwise to attempt to provoke it; 
but when one happens to be more frisky than usual, it is 
said to have a gale of wind in its tail, according to a 
Hungarian proverb. 

A cat does not dive in water, its paws disturb the sur- 
face; hence the furrows on the surface of the water are 
nicknamed by sailors ‘‘cat’s paws.” A larger flurry in 
the water is a ‘‘cat’s skin,” and in England a stormy 
northwest wind is called the ‘‘ cat's nose.” In our own 
land it is said that a cat sitting with her back to the fire 
presages a storm. 

In some parts of Enrope cats are supposed to have 
healing qualities. A popular rhyme quotes: 


“Kiss the black cat, 
An’ ’twill make ye fat; 
Kiss the white one, 
*Twill make ye lean.” 


In Scotland a practice obtained that when a family 
removed from one house to another the cat was always 
taken, to serve as a protection against disease, and that if 
a curse or disease had been left on the house the cat be- 
came the victim and died, thereby saving the lives of the 
family. 

In Ireland it was considered unlucky to move the cat if 
they had to cross a river. It is a popular notion that a cat 
born in the month of May is of no use for catching rats 

.and mice, and that a ‘‘ May kitten makes a dirty cat.” 
Among the north-country peasantry black cats are not 
enly supposed to bring good luck, but lovers ; they quote 
@ rhyme that, 


‘* Whenever the cat of the house is black, 
The lasses o’ lovers will have no lack.” 


We read of a Sultan who reigned in Egypt in 1260; at 
his death he left a garden and a maintenance for stray 
cats. The Kadi, the official administrator of pious be- 
quests, daily distributed refuse meat chopped up for 
’ food, and the strange spectacle was seen of cats coming 
at a certain hour from the surrounding neighborhood. 
The terraces were crowded, and they came jumping from 
house to house across the streets of Cairo to dispute the 
food, which was not in proportion to the number of 
guests. The old cats monopolized the tidbits, and the 
younger or weakly ones had to be content with the 
crumbs or lickings on the ground. Any one who wanted 
to get rid of a cat consigned it to the ‘“ cat’s orchard.” 
Basketfuls of kittens were frequently deposited there, 
to the annoyance of the neighbors. 

A similar provision exists in Italy and Switzerland. In 
Florence, near the Church of St. Lorenzo, there is a 
cloister which serves as a house of refuge for cats. The 
poor take their cats there to be fed, and any one in want 
of acat can go there and select one. There are speci- 
mens of every kind and of all colors. This curious in- 
stitution still exists, bequeathed by the past to the City 
of Florence. 

At Genoa cats prowl about the streets like dogs, and 
are respected by the people, who attend to their daily 
wants. 

In Rome, at a certain hour, butchers’ men go through 
the streets uttering a peculiar cry, which the cats recog- 
nize, and come forth for their allowance, which is paid 
for monthly by their masters. 

The Arabs respect cats from a different motive, regard- 
ing them as supernaturally accounting for the leth- 
argy of epilepsy in this way: That where there are two 


children produced at one birth, the younger inherits a 
craving for a special kind of food, and that while in the 
slumber of this disease the child's spirit becomes disem- 
bodied, and takes the form of an animal, particularly 
that of a cat, and picks up the food, which gratifies the 
longing. When satisfied, the spirit returns and resumes 
its habitual form. 

On the Nile, a familiar mode of punishment to women 
for unfaithfulness toward their husbands is to sew them 
up in a sack with a female cat and throw them into the 
river; as the cat among female animals is supposed to 
most closely resemble 8 woman in her suppleness and 
her slyness, her coaxing ways and her inconstancy. 

To come down to modern times, we find that it is not 
alone among ordinary people that the cat inspires affec- 
tion. Lord Chesterfield was such a lover of the animal 
that he left life pensions to his cats and their offspring. 
Bequests of o similar nature have often been interdicted 
among survivors as instances of insanity. Antoine Le- 
maitre, an illustrious advocate, used to retire to his 
sanctum every day, after conversing with his learned 
coadjutors, and amuse himself with his cats, who were 
his close companions both in sleeping and waking. 
The French general Hondaille, after leading his regi- 
ment from Fentome to Metz, returned in person to seek 
his cats and take them to Metz. 

Tasso addressed charming sonnets to his cats, and 
Petrarch loved one so devotedly that when it died he 
had it embalmed. Cardinal Wolsey had his cat at his 
side when officiating in his judicial capacity. Every one 
is familiar with Dick Whittington’s cat, who was brought 
to the feast of the lords and ladies, where rats came in 
such numbers as to dispute with them the possession of 
the edibles. No sooner did this famous cat appear than 
they tried to escape, but nearly all of them were cap- 
tured. There was a statue erected to the great adminis- 
trator in aniche of the old prison of Newgate, where he 
is represented with his right hand resting on a cat. 

It is related that a certain inhabitant of the town of 
Fontainebleau was brought to justice for killing a number 
of cats who destroyed his flower-beds. The court, under 
the Code Napoleon, decided against him, cats as property 
being protected by law, and persons thus destroying the 
property of others are amenable to punishment. 

Montaigne regarded the animal as o creature nearer to 
man than we imagine. 

Cats have had numerous friends among the great. It 
is related of Mohammed that his cat often lay curled up 
upon his sleeve, and that in urder not to awaken it he 
cut off that portion of his garment rather than disturb 
its slumbers. This is, however, supposed to be only a 
nursery legend. 

Richelieu regarded cats in a more selfish light, as 
simply to amuse. He took great pleasure in watching 
their pranks, and he kept a number of kittens in his 
cabinet. Their restless, funny ways amused him, but he 
did not interest himself in their history or their nature. 

Chateaubriand was a real lover of cats. In good and 
evil fortune he delighted in them, recognizing in them 
an independence similar to his own, which never suc- 
cumbed to the patronage of royalty when it made in- 
roads on liberty. Though not their historian, he eulo- 
gized them in various parts of his memoirs. When he 
went on an embassy to Rome he received the gift of a 
cat from Pope Leo XII., which he called Micetto. It is 
represented in a picture of him sleeping at his side upon 
one of his books. He contended that only refined and 
delicate natures recognized the exquisite delicacy of ita 
nervous organization. 
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Moncrief and the poet Baudelaire were great admirers 
of eats, and brought themselves into ridicule by this 
preference. The former was reader to the Queen, and 
wrote a book on cats that brought upon him the satire 
of the Press and the writers of the day. In after years 
the book brought its author great distinction, when 
justice was ordered to his amiable character. 

Baudelaire would coax any cat he saw crossing the 
street to come to him, when he would take it in his arms 
and pet it. He relates that in his youth he used to visit 
at a house in the Place Royal, where the salun was 
elaborate with tapestry and ornaments. In its centre 
stood large red ottoman, on which a huge cat was 
seated, awaiting the homage of visitors with grace and 
dignity. 

Prosper Merimée acknowledged their intelligence, 
finding in them no fault but extreme sensitiveness. 

M. Violet le Duc has reserved the most conspicuous 
part of his anteroom for a mosaic formed of cats. 

There have been several renowned painters of cats. 
First among them are the Egyptians, who represented 
them with skill and dignity. Next to them are the 
Japanese, par excellence painters of the cat; likewise 
they are painters of woman and of all fantastic things. 
It is adjudged that artists who appreciate the delicate 
graces of the cat are similarly impressed with those of 
woman. The Japanese surround their women with ro- 
mantic elegance, and their studies of cats with fantastic 
witchery. It is the custom in Japan to cut off the tails 
of their cats. 

It is said of De Granville, the great cat-painter, that 
he alone could delineate in his portraits the passions of 
the feline race. Nothing is so difficult to paint as the 
eat’s face, which, Moncrief observes, bears a character of 
finesse and hilarity. The lines are so delicate, the eyes 
so strange, the impulsive movements so sudden. Watch 
the kitten as it gambols about its sedate mother, at one 
time biting her tail, at another fastening its claws on her 
face, and retreating with dismay as it receives the blow 
of the maternal paw in punishment. 

It is said that Rouviere, the actor, made his success in 
“Hamlet” by studying the movements of a kitten med- 
itating a mischievous prank. He maintained that the 
contemplation of a cat is as valuable to an actor as the 
«course ” of the Conservatoire. 

It is said that if you hold s cat’s paw in your hand for 
some time you can ascertain its thoughts, and for a cer- 
tainty its humors. The cat's nervous system 1s easily 
irritated, and if stroked too much it scratches the hand 
that annoys it, but soon regains its good humor, for it 
is naturally affectionate. It never scratches without 
reason. The claws that will in one moment stick into 
the cloth of one’s garment, will, if they touch the face, 
become sheathed. It seldom attacks its own species, 
and shares its meal in peace and amity ; while when 
dogs feed in common they fight over the last bone. 

We had a kitten in our family that would sleep in no 


other place, if permitted, than between the fore paws of 


our huge Newfoundland dog. It would bite, torment 
and gambol around its canine friend in perfect wanton- 
ness. The dog bore these attacks with great good 
humor, and treated the little thing with unwavering 
kindness. : 

We knew of a cat who was the intimate companion of 
a boy of six years of age, and slept in his bed. When ban- 
ished to the cellar, upon the birth of its first kitten, she 
would persevere in dragging in her mouth, up three 
flights of stairs, her child, and the three would be found 
sleeping side by side. Alas! one morning the kitten 


was missing. When the child awakened and turned 
over in his bed, there lay the kitten, as flat as the back 
of one’s hand, with its young life crushed out of it by 
the boy in his sleep. One can readily imagine the dis- 
tress of the survivors. Renewed pettings and indulgences 
consoled the bereaved mother, and the intimacy soon 
obliterated pussy’s remembrance of her lost motherhood, 

To test the reasoning powers of a cat, the Baron von 
Gleichen placed a mirror where a cat could observe 
itself. Sceing her reflection, she passed behind the 
mirror to get to the opposite cat. Not finding it, she 
concluded it was inside of the glass. After repeated 
attempts to get at her counterpart, she placed herself at 
the edge of the mirror, rose on her hind feet, and with a 
paw on each side, felt the thickness of the glass, and 
reasoning that there could be no cat there, she withdrew 
in dejection from her farther search for the unattainable, 
showing both observation and reason. 

While animais show great sagacity in interpreting our 
speech, man is less comprehensive in understanding 
theirs. Horses, dogs and birds translate each other's 
cries. The horse has a different whinny when he sees his 
master than that with which he distinguishes his own 
species. The bark of a dog has varied intonatious of 
speech at the approach of either a friend or an enemy. 

The Greeks, Latins, Arabs, Chinese and Germans give 
the cat a language. The English describe the miaui 
as the idea of an universal language. The call of e. cat 
to her kittens is different from the cry she gives when 
wanting food. An instance of cut-language is authenti- 
cated of a cat awakening from a nap upon a lounge, 
where she was in the habit of sleeping, rushing suddenly 
to her mistress’s feet, and, looking up into her face, 
uttering such a continuous succession of different sounds 
that her mistress interpreted the creature’s language and 
had her placed in s box, which had been comfortably 
fitted up for the expected accouchement. The animal 
reasoned that the lounge was not the fitting place for its 
approaching parturition. This same animal, after inter- 
vals of absence of the family to town, upon the return 
of the household would come from its home in the 
woods and show her delight by rubbing against the feet 
of her master, the first to anticipate and welcome his re- 
turn. She was of a very affectionate nature, of the Span- 
ish tortoise-shell breed. She lived for years with our 
family, and had numerous descendants. She often, in 
the absence of their mother, performed the double duty 
of suckling both her own and her grandchildren. ° For 
years this faithful creature maintained her fidelity to the 
family, until, from being a belle in her youth, she grew 
to be blear-eyed and a chicken-destroyer. Accident re- 
moved her from her sphere, though her beauties and 
graces still live in her descendants. 

Another member of our family, living in the country, 
relates an instance of a duck that had been hatched by a 
hen. The hen-mother became wearied with its wander- 
ings into muddy places, and finally abandoned it to its 
own erratic career. In need of warmth and attention, . 
the lady, as an experiment, placed it among a litter of 
nursing kittens. The old cat sheltered the little stranger 
until it no longer required her protection, but a lasting 
intimacy was contracted that grew to be amusing ; duck 
and kittens wero constant playmates, until the duck 
would go into a pond—then the kittens seemed to realize 
that ‘discretion was the better part of valor,” and they 
retired. 

Country cats, according to the writer’s observation, 
manifest more domestic qualities, and are more affection- 
ate, than those who infest our backyards aud fences. 
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A lady friend, living in the country where her win- | into corners, and, after a certain amount of sniffing, 


dows overlooked a barnyard, observed a famous-look- 


ing Shanghai strutting about his harem. Among his | seeming proprietorship. 


attendant satellites was a cat, so enamored of him that 
she would follow him, even to his roost, and content- 


they take possession of their new quarters with a 
Kittens shoald be left with 
their mother for two months, for the cat’s health. Their 
nature leads them to search for the mouse as_ their 


edly ensconce herself in one of the nest-boxes until | natural prey. Night is the time selected for their feline 


chanticleer 
aroused his fam- 
ily in the morn- 
ing. This devo- 
tion continued 
for months. 

A friend fur- 
nishes me with 
the following 
instance of the 
love a cat has 
for her off- 
spring: A litter 
of kittens—with 
one exception, 
that was left to 
console. the 
mother — were 
carried three 
miles away from 
the spot, and 
the kittens were 
left on the road- 
side to find 
homes and 
friends. In the 
course of two 
days the mother 
brought back 
her family, one 
by one ; toiling 
up hill and 
do-vn dale, with 
a kitten in her 
mouth, the 
seven miles, 


until she had 
her family at 
home again. 


A few years 
ago, the writer, 
being engaged 
at a fair, arrived 
home rather late 
every night for a 
period of three 
weeks. When 
the vehicle ar- 
rived at the zate 
—it was in the 
country — pussy 
would be on 
watch at the 
gate, and would 
come _ forward 
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war, and it is a 
fact that a cat, 
upon entering 
into anew home, 
will smell out 
the mouse- 
holes, and often 
bring their 
booty to the feet 
of their mistress 
to be approved 
of. I knew of 
a cat who, upon 
entering into a 
new home, 
brought fifteen 
mice in succes- 
sion and depos- 
ited them at her 
mistress’s feet. 
The cat is very 
cleanly, and 
takes scrupul- 
ous care of her 
person. Observe 
her perform her 
ablutions after 
she has eaten. 
She will lick 
and smooth her 
soft fur, and 
will fill her paw 
with saliva, and 
rub the top of 
her head and 
the back of her 
ear with con- 
summate skill. 
Cats follow 
the members of 
a family in their 
walks. When 
young, we made 
one of a moon- 
light serenading 
party ; ou, pro- 
tectors were the 
serving-man and 
the cat. As we 
were in the 
country, we 
made our ap- 
pearance gro- 
tesque, the bet- 
ter to disguise 


with a characteristic miauw to show unfeigned delight at | ourselves. While we played upon the instruments at 
hand—guitar, hurdy-gurdy, accordion and combs—the 


her mistress’s return. 
Kittens are the delight of some households, and, even 


cat sat quietly by, and seemed an attentive listener, 


when quiet, are really amusing. Every moving thing | apparently enjoying the fun of what we called a cats’ 
serves to divert them. They seem to think that nature | concert. 


exists for their diversion. 


They are, besides, very 


From the great variety of miauws, sixty-three can 


curious. Every noise is by them investigated. They | be counted Thev have several that are peculiarly ex- 
enter a strange room and poke their dainty little noses ' pressive. When Sir Tom invites his sweetheart to a 
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promenade on a neighboring roof, he almost says, ‘‘ Are 
you coming ?” When two cats encounter each other on a 
fence, the pas is established both by angry growls that 
end in a tussle for supremacy. The miauw of hunger is 
unmistakable, and the motherly call to her young is al- 
most humanized into, ‘*‘ Where are you, children? Come 
to supper.” 

The Maltese cat is a desired favorite in domestic life, 
bat the Angora is, par excellence, both on account of its 
color and its long, silken fur, an established favorite. 

I cannot close my history of cats without introducing 
to my readers my friend Jeff Davis. He is the last sur- 
vivor of the fourth generation. He was born and reared 
in the home of his four-footed forefathers. He is a mas- 
culine beauty, and measures three feet from the end of 
his nose to the tip of his tail. Being the male of the 
Spanish tortoiseshell, his color is a bright salmon. His 
fur is thick, long, silken and glossy, and his habits and 
manners are equal in sagacity and prudence to his illus- 
trious namesake. Jeff wears a red, narrow collar, which 
seta off his male attractiveness and places his culte far 
above those of his species that he meets upon the side- 
walk. He is too dignified ‘and now too aged to mount 
fences, but reserves his perambulations to the classic 
precincts of Twenty-eighth Street stables, where he may 
be found any evening up until the hour of ten. Not hav- 
ing a nightkey, he is sometimes locked out, unless he 
meets some member of the family, who, upon seeing him, 
remarks, ‘‘ Jeff, it is time for you to be home.” Jeff turns, 
follows his leader, and secures a good night's sleep. His 
companion at home is a King Charles spaniel, equally 
remarkable as Jeff is, in beauty and breed. They agree 
amicably together. Jet, the dog, waltzes for his food at 
his mistress’s bidding. Jeff dines in the back yard when 
the weather permits, or in the kitchen in rainy weather. 
His long life is owing to his precaution of never wettiny 
his feet. He is now a dignified bachelor of ten years of 
age. Long life to him ! 


MARRIAGEABLE AGES. 


Accogpine to the French Civil Code, a male cannot 
marry until he has reached his eighteenth, or a female 
until she has reached her fourteenth, birthday. Under 
the old monarchy, boys of fourteen and girls of twelve 
were married ; but in such a contingency they were sepa- 
rated until they attained a more mature age. In Russia 
the limit is, for males eighteen and for females sixteen. 
There are exceptions to this, however: Natives of the 
Caucasus may be married, males at fifteen and females at 
thirteen ; and in special cases bishops can authorize a 
marriage to be solemnized six months before the attain- 
ment of the ages prescribed by law. In Saxony and in 
the Netherlands, the limit is the same as the preceding, 
withont the exceptions. In Italy, Denmark, Roumania 
and Baden it is eighteen for males and fifteen for females. 
According to the Baden law, parents’ consent is neces- 
sary for males up to the ago of twenty-five, and for 
females up to the age of twenty-one. In Denmark, the 
limit is twenty for males and sixteen for females ; in 
Switzerland, from fourteen to twenty for males and from 
twelve to eighteen for females ; in Finland and Sweden, 
twenty-one for males and fifteen for females (exception 
being mado in the ease of Finnish peasants engayed in 
service, when the limit is, for males eighteen and for 
females seventeen); in Spain and Portugal, fourteen for 
males and twelve for females; in Greece, fifteen for 
males and twelve for females ; in Germany, eighteen for 
males and fourteen for females ; and in Bavaria, from 


fourteen to eighteen for males and from twelve to fifteen 
for females. In Lapland there is no limit for females, 
but for males seventeen is the limit. In Norway there is 
no legal restriction on either sex; neither is there in 
Turkey. In Hungary, if the marriage be according to 
canonical law—that is, if the persons interested belong 
to the Catholic or Oriental Church—fifteen is the limit 
for males and twelve for females; but if the marriage 
be according to civil law, the limit is twelve years for 
both sexes. 


THINGS BETTER LEFT UNSAID. 


In the hurry of speech, and often in our very anxiety 
to be polite, some of us are liable to occasional slips, 
which may have the ludicrous effect of putting an en- 
tirely different construction upon a sentence than that 
intended. For instance, upon arriving at your enter- 
tainer’s house, you say : ‘I beg a thousand pardons for 
coming so late ;’ and are met by your hostess with the 
words : ‘‘My dear sir, no pardons are needed ; yeu can 
never come too late.” Take another case. Ata grand 
dinner, a very heedless gentleman, who talked a great 
deal, forgot that his neighbor, a young lady, was anusu- 
ally tall, and exclaimed: ‘‘I do not like big wemen !” 
The lady bit her lip; and the speaker, seeing that he had 
made a blunder, and trying to repair it as gallantly as 
possible, added : ‘‘ When they are young, madam !” At 
an evening party in Cork, a lady said to her partmer: 
“Can you tell me who that exceedingly plain man is, 
sitting opposite to us?” ‘That is my brother.” ‘ Oh, 
I beg your pardon,” she replied, much confused ; ‘‘I 
had not noticed the resemblance.” That was certainly 
putting one’s foot in it, and yet was perhaps netjso awk- 
ward as this: ‘‘Do you see the gentleman over there, 
the handsome fellow twisting his mustache ”’ said one 
woman to another, to whom she had just been intro- 
duced. ‘‘ He has been watching me all the evening, and 
making eyes at me. I think he must be smitten. Do 
yon know who he is ?” ‘Yes; he is my husband.” In 
‘*Dombey and Son,” Mr. Toots’s modest, ‘‘It’s of no 
consequence,” has its counterpart in real life. Said a 
gentleman to his friend on‘leaving the house after paying 
his first visit : ‘‘ Well, good-evening, Mr. Blank ; shall be 
very pleased to see you at any time.” Mr. Blank, nerv- 
ously : ‘‘Oh, pray don’t mention it.” After a certain 
concert, a well-known German cantatrice asked a gen- 
tle man to whom she had been introduced how he liked 
her duet. ‘‘You sang charmingly, madam. But why did 
you select such a horrid piece of music ?’ ‘Sir, that 
was written by my late husband !” ‘Ah, yes, of course. 
I did not mean—— But why did you select such a fool 
to sing with you?” ‘ Ach Himmel, that is my present 
husband !” In an equally unenviable situation were 
some lady visitors, going through a penitentiary under 
the escort of a superintendent. When they came to a 
room in which three women were sewing, ‘Dear me "" 
whispered one of the visitors, ‘what vicious-lookin-: 
creatures! Pray, what are they here for?” “ Beeaase 
they have no other home. This is our sitting-room, and 
they are my wife and two daughters,” blandly answere | 
the snperintendent. Mistakes of this kind often ceerr 
through people similarly jumping at conclusions. ‘ Whit 
a murderous-looking villain the prisoner is !” whispered 
an old lady in s court-room to her husband; ‘I'd te 
afsaid to get near him.” ‘Sh! warned her husband ; 
‘that isn’t the prisoner : he basn’t been brought in yet.’ 
‘It isn’t? Who is it, then, pray ?” “It's the judge.” 
Some people have such o pleasant way of putting things. 
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‘‘Now, do let me propose you as a member,” says Smith. 
*“*But suppose they blackball me?’ replies Brown. 
‘*Pooh ! absurd! Why, my dear fellow, there’s not a man 
in the club that knows you, even !” A lady very desirous 
of concealing the awful fact that she is the same age as 
her husband, observed to a visitor: ‘‘My husband is 
forty ; there are just five years between us.” ‘Is it pos- 
sible ”’ was the unguarded reply of her friend. ‘I give 
you my word you look as young as he does.” As unex- 
pected must have been the reply of the husband whose 
wife said : ‘‘ You have never taken me to the cemetery.” 
‘‘No, dear,” he answered ; ‘‘ that is a pleasure I have yet 
in anticipation.” It is related of a portrait-painter that, 
having recently painted the portrait of a lady, a critic 
who had just dropped in to see what was going on in the 
studio exclaimed : ‘‘It is very nicely painted ; but why 
do you take such an ugly model ?” ‘It is my mother,” 
calmly replied the artist. ‘‘Oh, pardon, a thousand 
times!” from the’ critic, in great confusion. ‘‘ You are 
right ; I ought to have perceived it. She resembles you 
completely.” On a similar occasion, a facetious friend 
inspecting portrait, said to the artist: ‘‘ And this is 
Tom Smith, is it? Dear, dear! And I remember him, 
such a handsome, jolly-looking chap a month ago. Dear, 
dear!” A rather different meaning from the one conveyed 
was intended by the old lady who said to her friends: 
‘*No man was better calculated to judge of pork than my 
poor husband was. He knew what good hogs were, for 
he had been brought up with ’em from his childhood.” 
Much better unsaid would have been part of the address 
of a collector for charities, who, raising his hat to a lady 
at the front door, began: ‘‘ Madam, I am soliciting for 
home charities. We have hundreds of poor, ragged, 
vicions children like those at your gate, and our object 
is——” ‘‘ Sir, those children are mine!” and the slam- 
ming of the door finished the sentence. From the follow- 
ing, it would seem that the ceremonions Orientals are not 
above marring their politeness by an occasional speech 
apropos of the subject in hand. Some European ladies, 
passing through Constantinople, paid a visit to a certain 
high Turkish functionary. The host offered them re- 
freshments, including a great variety of sweetmeats, 
always taking care to give one of the ladies double the 
quantity he gave to the others. Flattered by this marked 
attention, she put the question, through the interpreter : 
“« Why do you serve me more liberally than the rest ?” 
“‘ Because you have a larger mouth,” was the straight- 
forward reply. What are called ‘‘random shots” of 
speech often have a peculiar knack of hitting the mark. 
Not long since, a negro customer entered a barber's shop in 
Liverpool, England, and said : ‘‘I hope, gentlemen, you 
don’t object to smoking ?” The barber, without turning 
round from his occupation, replied : ‘‘Go on; smoke till 
you are black in the face.” One Sunday, as a certain 
minister was returning homeward, he was accosted by 
an old woman, who said : ‘‘ Oh, sir, well do I like the day 
that you preach.” The minister was aware that he was 
not very popular, and he answered : ‘‘ My good woman, 
Iam glad to hear it. There are too few like you. And 
why doyou like when I preach ?” ‘Oh, sir,” she replied, 
“when you preach, I always get a good seat.” A crooked 
compliment was paid a German young lady who said: 
‘* Now, Herr Lieutenant, if you don’t at once cease your 
flatteries, I shall have to hold both my ears shut.” ‘My 
adorable Friulein,” answered the officer, ‘‘ your pretty 
little hands are far too small for that.” ‘* Very sorry, 
sir,” said a young beauty at a ball ; ‘‘I am already en- 
gaged. I hope you are not very disappointed ?” ‘Oh, 
dear, no ; quite the contrary,” was the unexpected cry of 
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the gentleman. A case of mistaken gallantry occurred 
in Italy. ‘Oh, signorina,” exclaimed a dandy, “ if it be 
true that man descends from the monkey, how beautiful 


that monkey must have been from whom you descend !”” 


O WAKEN, WINDS, WAKEN! 


1 
O wakeEN, winds, waken! the waters are still, 

And silence and sunlight recline on the hill; 

The angler is watching, beside the green springs, 

For the low, welcome sound of your wandering wings ! 


qm. 
His rod is unwielded, his tackle's unfreed, 
And the withe-woven pannier lies flung on the mead; 
He looks to the lake, through its fane of green trees, 
and sighs for the curl of the cool Summer breeze. 


m1. 
Calm-bound is the form of the water-bird fair, 
And the spear of the rush stands erect in the air, 
And the dragonfly roams o’er the lily-bed gay, 
Where basks the bold pike in a sun-smitten bay. 


Iv. 
O waken, winds, waken! wherever asleep, 
On cloud or dark mountain, or down in the deep; 
The angler is watching, beside the green springs, 
For the low, welcome sound of your wandering wings. 


IN BLACK NOTCH. 


‘Ir is hot midsummer, and the hay is down,” softly 
sings Estelle Bruce, gently tipping her chair to and fro, 
and looking forth over her landlord’s wide mowing-fields, 
now yellow and brown in the fullness of harvest. 

“The hay is certainly down,” says Ernest Calhoun, 
M. D., leaning against an adjacent piazza-post, and puff- 
ing blue rings into the air, ‘‘ but it’s long past midsum- 
mer, and this isn’t what I call hot.” 

‘It never is what you’d call hot, I reckon,” says Mr. 
Zachariah Jones, the owner of said mowing- fields. 
‘*Maine’s a pretty cool State, and this is a pretty cool 
corner of it. You young ladies haven’t had much use for 
your white muslins this Summer, and you won’t have, so 
long’s you stay here. August’s a pretty comfortable 
month with us, doctor.” 

‘It’s a lovely country and a delightful climate,” an- 
swers Calhoun, rather absently, and suffering his eyes 
to stray over Estelle’s pretty figure, as she sits tipping 
and balancing on the back legs of her chair, one slender 
foot preserving her equilibrium, while her face is turned 
away to where the sun is just laying himself down to 
sleep on a couch of purple-and-gold. One little star is 
lighting him to his slumbers, perhaps tucking him up in 
bed and giving him his good-night kiss—a little tender 
mother with a big and riotous son. 

However this may be, Estelle’s eyes shine sweet and 
wide as she gazes over into that sunset land, the mystery 
of which we shall never discover, and her thoughts seem 
to drift away from the two men before her. Dr. Cal- 
houn’s eyes have lately fallen into a habit of watching 
her, and to-night they search her face more keenly than 
ever. Tho old farmer turns his quizzical glance from one 
to the other, and seems wishing for some congenial soul 
at whom to wink his conjectures. 

Calhoun is tall and dark, thirty-five years eld, a man 
of the world and a widower. One year ago his wife died, 
leaving him childless and alone. For nine months he 
labored at his profession, then, overwork and other 
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‘injurious forces combining to break down his almost iron 
constitution, he yielded to the urgency of his brother- 
physicians and came to this quiet place to recruit. Now 
Stratford is quiet no longer, but filled with Summer 
boarders, who have come, like himself, for the benefit of 
mountain air. With them came Miss Bruce, and she and 
the doctor have now sojourned for four weeks under the 
same roof, walking and riding in the same parties, and, 
with other friends, exploring the country. Calhoun has 
been here more than three months, and thirty days ago 
was beginning to get a little tired of it, but now he does 
not feel the same anxiety to return to his professional 
duties which he once did. The truth is, Miss Bruce in- 
terests him vastly, and he does not wish to leave till his 
curiosity is gratified. She is so pretty and graceful, yet 
so quick and decided ; so keen-witted, yet so innocent ; 
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‘Mr. Jones,” says she, ‘‘ who's going with us to Black 
Notch, to-morrow ?’’. 

‘“ Waal, my son Robert's going to show you the way, 
and he and Miss Kay’ll go, rain or shine. You know 
she’s to leave us o’ Wednesday, and this’ll be her only 
chance. I shouldn’t wonder if to-morrow was stormy. 
It looks like it now. Then there’s you and the doctor, 
and Mr. Waldron, and Tom Dallas, and Fred Harkness ; 
and then, if your sister wants to go, there’s a place for 
her, too.” 

“I think she does,” answers the girl, with a glance 
upward toward the green blinds, behind which Mrs. 
Shaw is now sleeping off the fatigues of her journey. 
“T told her about it, and she unpeckeld her mountain 
dress. So I guess she expects to be rested by that time. 
Shall we go directly after breakfast ?” 


ANOTHER BLUNDEK. 


She—“ No! 


I CAN’T GIVE YOU ANOTHER DANCE. But I’LL INTRODUCE YOU TO THE PRETTIEST GIRL IN THE ROOM!” 


He—‘* But I pon’T WANT TO DANCE WITH THE PRETTIEST GIRL IN THE ROOM. I WANT TO DANCE WITH you!” 


filled with a geniai good-humor rarely found in women, 


yet now and then showing glimpses of a romantic nature, . 


deep and passionate, but held always within, bounds by 
a strong self-control. 

She is perhaps ten years his junior, but possessed of 
the slight, lissom figure which makes a woman always a 
girl. Her hair is dark-brown, soft and curling ; her eyes 
a deep-gray, with an habitual expression of innocence, 
although in conversation they generally sparkle with 
humor, and at times —few and far between — the very 
soul of tragedy flashes out from between their thickset 
lashes. 

Soon Estelle feels Dr. Calhoun’s eyes, and turns her 
head ‘with one of those wonderfully quick movements 
peculiar to herself. In an instant she has scanned him 
from head to foot ; taken in what he has been about, 
canvassed the subject, dismissed it as of no moment, and 
turned to her landlord. 


‘* You'll get the best light at that time o’ day—that is, 
before noon. There ain’t no distant view from the Notch, 
and what there is to see you can see just as well in rain 
or shine ; but the rock is pretty high, and the Notch con- 
sider’ble narrer, and the more light there is the better.” 

“‘Oh, I shall go,” cried Miss Bruce, ‘ fair weather or 
foul! Idon’t mean to get all ready for nothing, and if 
you're afraid of a wetting, Dr. Calhoun, you can stay at 
home,” she adds, laughing, as she sees Ernest grimacing 
at she doesn’t know what. ‘‘ Robert and Bessie Kay’ll 
let me go with them, I know.” 

“Of course I shall go with you,” replies Calhoun. 
“I’m making faces at my own thoughts, not at you.” 

Tn truth, it was the recollection of Estelle’s thin-lipped 
sister which had caused his grimace, and Calhoun, strong 
in feeling and impetuous in action, has some ado to keep 
this fact to himself. She, Mrs. Shaw, has arrived on the 
coach some two hours since, and immediately retired to 


’ 
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Swen apse 
~ iain 


IN BLACK NOTCH.—“‘ ‘LIFT ME UP ON YOUR ARM A MINUTE, SO THAT I CAN REST MY HEAD!’ SHE SAID. 


‘LIFT ME UP, AND 


LL TELL YOU SOMETHING.’ ”’— SEE PAGE 495, 


her own room for rest and refreshment. Ernest has 
never met her before, but remembers vaguely that there 
was some slight acquaintance between her and his dead 
wife. As she descended from the stage, he has taken 
just one look at her, then instantly turning his back, has 
walked away. 

It has been ono of those inspirations of dislike which 
now and then illumine our skies like a flash of lightning, 
showing us the path we must not take. 

“Your thoughts must be pretty, just at present,” 
Jaughs the girl; ‘‘that is, if I may judge by your face.” 

**You may do nothing of the sort!” replies Calhoun, 
laughing in concert. And an outrush of boarders 
interrupts and ends the conversation. 

VoL XXIV.. No. 4—32. 


At eight o’clock the next morning the day is damp and 
foggy, and Mr. Jones declares nothing better is to be ex- 
pected for another twenty-four hours. The Notch party 
has disposed of an early breakfast, and now stands blue- 
shirted or short-skirted, according to the gender, in Mr. 
Jones’s woodshed, consulting that oracle on the weather. 

“‘You can all go jest as well as not,” says Mr. Jones, 
concluding his remarks. ‘‘ You'll all git wet, of course, 
but I reckon that won’t hurt ye. You'd better take the 
double buckboard, Robert, and let them all pile in that 
wants to.” And having thus disposed of his subject, he 
begins chopping wood industriously. 

The buekboard holds three on a seat, and there being 
two seats, six of the party are soon provided for. The 
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other two, being agilo and frisky, sit on the back, trail- 
ing their feet in the mud, or stand behind the occupants 
of the back seat, pirouetting and gyrating as the fancy 
takes them. 

Robert handles the reins with ‘skill, and in half an 
hour lands his party safely at the foot of the Notch. 
Here they dismount, and Ernest takes one more look at 
Mrs. Shaw. She is like Estelle, yet how unlike! Of the 
same type of woman, yet in some particulars widely dis- 
similar. She is ten years the elder, and perhaps, strictly 
speaking, the handsomer. Her coloring is more vivid, 
her features more correct, but her mouth is not soft nor 
sweet like her sister's, nor have her sparkling, black eyes 
the bewitching innocence of Estelle’s. There are no 
dimples to soften the sharp outlines of cheek and chin, 
nor is the keenness of her eyes shaded by Estelle’s 
abundant lashes. Notwithstanding these deficiencies, 
she possesses that certain nameless something which is 
in itself sufficient to charm men’s souls. Ninety-nine 
men out of one hundred feel her subtle charm more or 
Jess ; the handredth hates or despises her, as the case 
may be. 

Ernest is evidently that hundredth, and Mr. Waldron 
just as evidently one of the ninety-nine. The latter in- 
stantly strains every nerve to make himself agreeable to 
the handsome widow, while Calhoun, having bowed his 
scknowledgments of Miss Bruce's introduction, imme- 
diately walks off with the younger sister, leaving the 
elder to follow with the other three gentlemen. He and 
Mrs. Shaw have not spoken ; their eyes have merely met, 
and flashed dislike and defiance, the one to the other. 

It is a day of fog and mist, punctuated occasionally 
with a heavy shower ; such 2 day as at home would have 
kept all womankind indoors, but which here, in the 
mountains, only seems to incite them to rush forth. 
Great seas of fog—sometimes thin and yellow, sometimes 
heavy and black—dowa the distant landscape, while tall, 
hurrying clouds walk side by side with our travelers, 
pointing the way with outstretched, foamy fingers. 

‘‘ This is rather spooky, isn’t it ?” asks Estelle, laugh- 
ing, and pointing to a flying, white shape, apparently 
chasing them up the narrow path. 

‘* Spooky ?” asks Calhoun. . ‘‘ Why, no, indeed! To 
mo it looks very jolly! It’s exactly like a huge puff of 
smoke from some enormous pipe. How I wish I could 
have a pull at it!” 

“Why don’t you havea pull at your own ?” asks the 
girl, still smiling. 

**So I will, a little later,” and turning a sharp corner 
in the path, they enter the Notch. 

It is a deep, narrow cleft—a dagger-stroke into the 
heart of the mountain. There has been no crumbling on 
either hand. Steep and sharply cut as the day on which 
they were divided rise the rocks up, up, up, far above 
what is on this murky day the cloud-level. Between 
these rock-walls there is just room for a brook, and in 
its bed lie great boulders and wedge-shaped rocks, 
tossed there from Heaven knows where. Up and over 
these last our travelers make the best of their way ; 
sometimes perched up aloft, looking into the face of 
““some stately fall; sometimes skipping from stepping- 
stone to stepping-stone, listening to the gurgle of water 
as it swella and eddies beneath their feet. The rocks 
are slippery with moss and wet with rain, so our party 
have a few tumbles, but wet feet is the only evil con- 
sequence. 

Robert Jones and Bessie Kay have flown far ahead ; 
he, being to the manner born, finds the Notch as easy 
traveling as would most of his party consider Broadway 
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or Beacon Street; she, being of the monkey order oi 
women, has but little difficulty in keeping pace with him. 
The frisky juniors have also disappeared in the distance. 
Only the widow and Mr. Waldron philander behind. 

Estelle looks uncommonly pretty to-day ; Ernest is 
thinking ; that is, as much of her as is visible above a 
waterproof ulster, which covers her from neck to heel. 
Her cheeks are rosy with the sting of a cool wind draw- 
ing steadily through the Notch, her eyes wide and wild 
with the excitement of the scene round her. For there 
is nothing within her view except Nature, grand and 
beautiful as when first fashioned by God's hand ; tower- 
ing rock and quivering fern are fresh as on the day of 
creation. It loosens her tongue, and in some degrees 
breaks down that strong reserve under which she habitu- 
ally holds her hot, impulsive heart. 

“Oh,” she murmurs, half in a whisper, ‘“ how beaati- 
ful! how wonderful! Oh, Dr. Calhoun, why don’t you 
thank God that we came ?” 

“I do,” he answers, smiling, and looking more at her 
than at the scene around. Yet he is a man to whom all 
this appeals most keenly. ‘‘At any rate, I thank God 
that you are here.” 

The girl looks up hastily, a rush of color flooding her 
cheeks, and her eyes lighting with an eager joy, which 
surprises and puzzles Calhoun. Instantly she droops her 
face and turns away. 

“Don’t !" she says. ‘‘It’s wicked to pay compliments 
in such a place !” 

And taking up her spiked cane, she leads the way up 
the Notch. 

The rocks rise higher and higher, and the brook flows 
broad and even from wall to wall ; evidently the bed of 
the stream must be forsaken, and all explorers take te 
the sides. Here the eastern wall is broken into ledges, 
and on one of these Ernest finds a trodden path, over 
which other parties of ‘‘ tramps,” as Mr. Jones calls his 
more enterprising boarders, have evidently trodden. 
Below, the precipice drops down to the bed of the black 
and deep-flowing stream ; above, it rears itself higher 
and higher, finally almost disappearing in that gray wil 
derness of fog overhead. Between them and that rolling, 
tumbling sky spring out little tufts of fern and clumpe 
of mountain cranberries, and in one place a dead and 
fallen pine stretches its stark and naked body far out 
over the abyss. And near this pine, just whore one livid, 
despairing arm is flung out to menace and importune 
high heaven, a little cluster of harebclls hangs, shaking 
their tiny beads in the breeze, and swaying softly to and 
fro on their thread-like stems. 

“Oh,” cries Estelle, impulsively, looking up, ‘I wish 
I had them !” 

‘What ?—those harebells ? I'll get them for yon.” 

‘Oh, no, don’t !” cries the girl, taking second thought ; 
“TI don’t really want them, and I’m afraid it would be 
a dangerous climb. You might tumble down, you know, 
and break your neck.” 

Calhoun laughs. 

“Well,” says he, ‘‘you know I’m a doctor, and cru 
mend myself. But Isha’n’t fall. It really isn’t a trouble- 
some place to reach, and there are plenty of greea 
bushes for me to hold by. I'll be back in a minute.” 

And springing. up the rock, he rapidly made his way 
toward the coveted flowers. 

The girl watches him for a moment, as his fine, active 
figure quickly scales ledge after ledge ; then, as he dis- 
appears among the bushes, she turns from the path and 
mounts © pulpit-like projection, from which she can look 
straight up the gorge. Her etanding-place is six-sided, 
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like a basaltic column, and rises almost perpendicularly 
from the bed of the stream to half the height of its pre- 
Gipitous sides. It is crowned with a little tuft of trees, 
two beeches and a pine, and one little tiny maple hang- 
ing far out into space. Round their roots is a thick 
carpet of moss, studded here and there with mountain 
eranberries, red as rubies and shining with rain. And 
here she stands, like some fair devotee on the top of a 
small column, looking down at the murderous rocks 
below, catching glimpses of the valley beneath, and 
watching the little fleecy cloudlets come drifting up 
from that lower world. 

Meantime Calhoun has reached his goal, has gathered 
the harebells and is returning. Scrambling down from 
his lofty perch is not so easy as scrambling up, but he is 
strong and agile, and the green bushes—Nature’s ropes 
and balusters—are a sure dependance. Presently he 
reaches a ledge, some twenty feet above the path, and 
while there, concealed by the foliage, he hears voices 
below. He stops to see whether they are those of his 
own party, and immediately Estelle Bruce’s voice rises, 
clear and distinct, above the plash of water and rustle 
of leaves : 

“Dr. Calhoun !” says she, laughing contemptuously. 
“Pm surprised you should think so much of him. I 
never met him till this Summer, but I have always known 
of him, and what I have heard has never led me to think 
very highly of him. He is very entertaining—good to 
kill time with, you know—but not good for much else. 
He’s rid of his wife at last, and seems to feel that a bless- 
ing. Indeed I don’t wonder at it, for she was hopelessly 
silly, and jealous beyond belief. In truth, they were 
rather a worthless couple, but he was always the cleverer 
of the two. However, I suppose that’s as it shonld be 
between man and wife.” 

And she concludes with a mellow little langh. 

Ernest stops, thunderstruck, and the hot, angry blood 
rushes into his cheeks. Is this the girl whom he has 
thought pure as a lily ? tender and loyal as Ruth of 
old ? this the girl he has trusted as a friend ? whom he 
was beginning to love? True he had never said aught of 
his feelings to her, but had he not shown them to her in 
a thousand ways? Had she not spoken of him alone, he 
might have thought it possible she was piqued or of- 
fended at something of his doing. But that speech about 
his wife—horrible! None knew better than he that his 
wife had not been a wise woman, and that the love of his 
youth should not have been the wife of his manhood. 
But jealous she was not, and no tongue but that of the 
alanderer could accuse her of. it. Besides this, she is 
dead, and therefore sacred in his eyes ; should she not be 
so in the eyes of every good woman? Then at this mo- 
ment he can recollect nothing except that she loved him, 
and has now left him alone. 

As we have said, he is quick in feeling and impetuous 
in action. So he clears the space between himself and 
the lower edge in two or three bounds, and stands, dark 
and stern, in the path. The final flutter of garments 
reund the corner of rock shows in which direction 
Eatelle’s companions are disappearing, while she herself 
leans, eager and beautiful, over the edge of her moss- 
cushioned perch. 

* Ah, you are safe !”’ she says ; ‘I’m so glad! I began 
to feel worried about you !” ‘ 

Calhoun does not answer till he is beside her, looking 
down at her lovely figure, half lying in a thick nest of 
fern. Then he stands stiffly upright, and reaches her the 
harebells at arm’s length. 

««There are your flowers, Miss Bruce. No !” lifting a 


commanding hand, ‘‘don't thank me. When I went for 
them, I would have done almost anything in the world to 
please you.” 

At the first sound of his voice the girl looks up hastily, 
feeling something untoward to have happened. She 
meets his stern eyes and frowning brow, and, bewildered. 
confused, rises to her feet. 

“What's the matter, Dr. Calhoun ?” she falters, her 
sweet lips trembling, and her eyes faltering beneath th: 
bléze of his. ‘‘Have I done anything to offend you ?” 

“No,” says Ernest, nothing.” Then, as, shocked and 
indignant, she takes one hasty step away from him, his 
anger suddenly blazes forth. ‘‘ Miss Bruce,” he says, ‘I 
may as well tell you I heard what you just said of me, 
and of my dead wife. Now you will know why I have 
changed toward you. But it is not worth while talking 
about it. Let us goon. As we have started together, I 
will see you safely to the head of the Notch and back. 
Come !” 

And he peremptorily beckons her to the path. 

But Estelle has gathered together the fragments of her 
self-possession, and now looks at him with calm, inseru- 
table eyes. 

“You heard what I said ?’ she asks, quietly. ‘ What 
did you hear ?” 

“It is not worth while repeating it.” 

She bends her stately head, with a gesture courteously 
imploring. 

“Pray oblige me so far!” 

As Ernest repeats the first few words, she starts and 
changes color. 

‘Ah, you heard that?” she exclaims, thrown off her 
guard. 

“Yes, I heard that/ Oh, Miss Bruce, why should we 
stop and talk about it ? I thought you were my friend— 
I treated you as such! It appears I was mistaken. IJ 
thought you a woman who would scorn to slander the 
dead. Again I was mistaken. You and I are strangers 
henceforth.” 

The girl lifts slow eyes to his—eyes in which the gray 
hae all turned dark, with a strange, slumberous spark 
half hidden in their depths. 

“You think me a traitor and a hypocrite, as well as 2 
slanderer and a gossip ?” she asks. 

Calhoun answers, sternly : ‘‘ Ido not choose to put my 
thoughts of you into words, for I will not speak harshly 
to a woman. But I have told you what I heard.” 

“You are right,” says the girl, slowly ; ‘‘we must be 
strangers henceforth. Dr. Calhoun, you can go on with- 
out me. I shall wait here till the party returns.” 

Ernest bites his lip, and is silent for an instant. 
Then : 

“‘There is no necessity for this,” says he. ‘‘ We need 
not publish all this to the world. Let us go through 
with this day’s plan as though nothing had happened. 
Come!” And he offers her his hand. 

But she shrinks still further away from him, and puts 
her hands behind her. 

“« What !”" she cries. ‘‘ You think I will walk with you ? 
talk with you ? lean on your arm when I'm tired ? accept 
your help over difficult places? I’d rather break my 
neck trying to get along alone than depend on you for 
care and aid. Go; you needn’t hesitate to leave me. I 
won't go into any danger. IT’H stay here till Rober: 
Jones comes back. Go!” 

And she points a finger, imperious as his own, to the 
path before him. 

But Ernest answers, still sternly, ‘I shall not leave 
you. I don’t consider it safe. Of course you can do as 
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you like about going further, but I shall most certainly 
stay with you till I see you safe into Robert's care.” 

Estelle looks at him for an instant, then turns silently 
toward the steep, dangerous way by which she has 
reached her perch. 

‘““What are you going to do ?” asks Calhoun. 

‘Tam going on. If you remain here, I must do so. I 
won’t stay with you.” 

Calhoun steps to the edge and looks down. An almost 
sheer descent of ten feet, with broken, ragged stones at 
the bottom ; close beside it the deep gorge, through 


Calhoun is some three yards away, but he springs to- 
ward her with outstretched hands, and has nearly reached 
her before she retreats. Then, with a hasty cry of wrath 
and woe, she flings herself away from him, her foot slips, 
and all that Calhoun sees is the last reproachful glance 
of her beautiful eyes, as she plunges into the depths 
below. 

* * * * * * 

After a while Estelle wakes, recognizing, in a confused 
way, that Ernest is bending over her, that he has lifted 
her from the jagged rocks among which she has fallen, 
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which they have been ascending. One false step would 
fling her into the abyss below. Calhoun looks at it an 
instant, then at the girl before him. 

“T give you fair warning,” says he, ‘‘ that if you per- 
sist in going on I shall neither allow you to go alone nor 
unaided.” 

Estelle looks him quietly in the eyes. 

“T got up here alone——” 

“‘Tt was unsafe. Had I been here I should not have 
allowed it.” 

‘© And I mean to get down alone !’’ adds she. finish- 
ing her sentence, and making a movement to descend. 


that she now lies on a bed of soft sand, and that a cush- 
ion of moss and fern is her pillow. High up above her 
head a hawk is screaming aloud the sad tidings that an- 
other soul is passing away, while close beside her the 
little brook, once so merry, now so melancholy, is 
mournfully singing her dirge. The doctor has torn open 
cloak and dress, and she has felt his hands passing over 
every limb and pausing over the heart, which has now 
ceased its glad throbbing, and is pulsing—oh, so feebly ! 
But the hurt is not there, she knows. It must be where 
she feels that horrible pain in the chest. And what is 
this bloody froth Ernest is wiping from her lips? and 
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why is he so silent ? why has his face that fixed, awful 
look ? and why should he, who has just cast her off, now 
raise and hold her in his arms so tenderly ? 

Then she remembers all that has passed between them, 
and knows it can be nothing but pity which leads him to 
cherish her so carefully. So she puts up one feeble 
hand—the other arm she dimly knows is broken—and 
tries to push herself from his grasp. 

But Ernest 
breaks out 
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I drove you into it. I didn’t mean to. I-would have 
died first.” ‘ 

And bowing his head over on his hand, the sobs at last 
break forth from his remorseful heart. 

Tho girl then puts up a weak little hand, and touches 
his face. 

“Don't!” she whispers ; ‘I know all that. 
fret ; it wasn’t you. 


Don’t 
It was God. He saw how unhappy 
I was, and so 
He determined 


into a terrible 
groan, and 
presses her 
more closely 
to his heart. 

**Oh, don’t, 
Estelle,’’ he 
cries; ‘‘don’t 
shrink away 
from me! And 
for God’s sake, 
forgive me! I 
would have 
died rather 
than that this 

‘should have 
happened.” 

‘“‘“Am I dy- 
ing ?” she asks. 

Then, read- 
ing the truth 
in his silence 
and his awful 
eyes, she gives 
one big sigh 
for the life 
just ending. 

‘Well, I'm 

-sporry,” she 
falters. “I 
should have 
liked to live 
longer, but 
some _ things 
make me will- 
ing todie. Are 
you sure ?” 

Still Ernest 
is silent, while 
the girl looks 
at him for a 
moment, ex- 
pectant and 
solemn. 

««T see,” says 
she. “Well, 
lift me up on 
your arm a 
minute, so that 
I can rest my 
head. You needn’t mind, if I’m to die so soon. 
me up, and I'll tell you something.” 

Calhoun lifts and holds her against his knee, her head 
resting on his arm. Then he once more wipes away the 
blood that comes bubbling to her lips, and smooths the 
hair away from her eyes. 

‘«Estelle,” he groans, ‘‘tell me that you forgive me. 
I would never have come near you if I’d thought I 
should hurt you. I meant to save you from danger, but 
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to take me 
away. Oh, 
don’t !"’ as one 
groan, more 
desperate than 
the others, 
breaks from 
the breast 
against which 
she leans; 
“don’t! You 
make me cry !” 
And two sad 
little tears 
steal down her 
pallid cheeks. 
‘“*T have somc- 
thing to tell 
you, you know, 
and if you 
don’t listen 
it will be too 
late.” 

Calhoun 
masters him - 
self, and turns 
to her a face 
gray with de- 
spair. 

“TI tried to 
call your sis- 
ter,” says he, 
“but could 
make no one 


hear.” 

“T don’t 
want her. I 
want no one 
but you. I 
want to tell 
you”—tho 


words drop- 
ping out slow- 
ly and softly 
from her sweet, 
nerveless lips 
—‘‘I want to 
tell you I did 
not say all 
those things 
you heard. It was my sister. I think she saw you in 
the bushes, and wanted to annoy you. Her voice is 
like mine, and so you made the mistake. Then, as Ern- 
est’s despair breaks out afresh : ‘‘ You sce, I couldn’t. 
I've loved you ever since I first saw you, and you and 
yours are sacred to me. That’s why it hurt me so 
when you suspected me of such awful things.” 
Calhoun raises his face toward heaven, and cries aloud 
in his anguish : ‘“‘My God! and I’ve driven her to her 
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death | Yaou’ve loved me, my darling, and I've treated 
you so! How can I live, and remember what a wretch 


I've been ?” 

And the great drops of agony start forth on his brow 
as he thus reproached himself. 

The girl turns her eyes—inscrutable no longer, but 
filled with love, and a boundless courage which not even 
Death can quell—to the tortured face above her. 

“Don’t fret,” she says again ; ‘‘there’s another life, 
vou know, and perhaps by that time you'll have learned 
to love me. Kiss me now, if you don't mind. It’s my 
only chance, you know !” 

And she puts up a little, trembling mouth for a first 
and last kiss from the man she loves. 

Ernest bends over her, and gently, reverently presses 
his lips to hers. Then, as he raises his head, her soul 
flees up to Him whose love is unfailing. 


THE HAREM. 


Ix theory the Moslem classes his womenkind with the 
Holy of Holies at Mecca. The innermost shrine of his 
temple and the rooms with latticed windows are both 
called by the same name of Harem or Sacred. The apart- 
ment is harem, and the ladies who live in it are harem for 
all but the lord and master. He may enter at will, but 
generally announces his coming beforehand, so that le 
may not run the risk of mecting female visitors, who are 
probably the wives of his friends. In well-regulated 
houses the husband intrudes only at fixed hours, perhaps 
for a short time after midday prayer, and does not else 
favor his harem till he retires to rest. . Home-life, such 
as we understand it, can scarcely be said to exist for the 
Mohammedan. The man lives in and at his work out- 
side, and the woman amongst her slaves and friends in 
the harem. 

- In many respects the harems of Constantinople are al- 
lowed greater liberty than those of Egypt and Persia. 


The ladies of Stamboul are much addicted to walking, | 


whereas those of Cairo are never seen in the streets on 
foot.. At the Sweet Waters the harems stray over the 
meadows, or picnic on the banks of the Kiaght Khaneh 
stream, with the fresh air blowing round them. The 
Egyptian dames, however, can never stir except in their 
carriages, and can only view the world and their neigh- 
bors from the windows of a brougham. The Bezestan 
of Stambonul is daily honored by great ladies who also 
think no evil of riding in the public tramcars between 
Galata an@ Pera ; but an Egyptian harem who attempted 
to mix with the crowd in such promiscuous fashion 
would be promptly banned. In other ways, however, 
especially since the days of Ismail Pasha, the harem of 
Cairo has opened its eyes considerably to what goes on 
beyond its proper ken. 

- The wives and families of foreign residents and trav- 
elers put down the various high harems on their visiting- 
lists, and the bi-weekly promenades on the Shoobra and 
(rezireh Avenues give the vailed ones an opportunity of 
yeeing in the flesh the personages of whom they are per- 
petually hearing stories and anecdotes. It also gives the 
men a chance of having this and that kranem pointed out 
to them as they whirl past in their noat little carriages 
till each gets to know the other, by sight at least, tolera- 
bly well. 

‘The opera and the afternoon promenade are the chief 
excitements of Egyptian harem life. The Cairo Opera 
House, built by the Iate Khedive in a style commensu- 
tate with the lavish disregard of expense which warked 
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his reign, is fitted with a dozen boxes on the second tier, 
whose fronts are framed with a gauzy screen enabling the 
occupants to watch the play and the house, and supposed 
to prevent the house from watching them. The sparkling 
of bright eyes and diamonds is, nevertheless, apt to at- 
tract discreet attention, and a powerful glass nearly an- 
nihilates the screen, so that the beauties, in reality, come 
not only to see, but to be seen, like their Western sisters 
round them. A separate entrance leads up to the Harem 
Boxes, and, after the fall of the curtain, the harem don 
their habarahs and steal out to their carriages by a back 
way, where it is whispered that many a note and bonbon- 
niére await them on their passage. 

The afternoon drive is also an imaginary contact with 
the world, though, as a matter of fact, the ladies might al- 
most as well be at home. . At four o’clock, or theresbout, s 
natty little brougham, drawn by a pair of long-tailed Bus- 
sian horses, drives up to the door, and the ladies, for they 
almost invariably drive two and two—a great lady acoom- 
panied by a friend or as slave girl—are assisted into the 
carriage with as much care aa if they were made of snow. 
The._more scrupulous ones will even hold a parasol be- 
tween their faces and the coachman, to prevent contami- 
nation from side glances. Most of them, however, start 
with full intent to be seen as mach as possible, and after 
settling themselves down on the satin cushions, and as- ' 


| suring themselves that the mirror is well dusted, the 


cigarettes and matches in their places, the chocolate- 
creams or xougat fresh from the bakery, and the bouquet 
sweet and properly arranged, slip off the habarah, and 


| are ready to front the gaze of the curious. The thin- 


slavery. 


nest of yaskmais covers the reddest of lips and the chin, 
and well-kohled eyes keep a sharp lookout for exchange 
of compliments with passers-by. 


ts Fhe wives of the Pashas do not wear the Turkish 
) transparent yashmak, but cover their mouths and the 


lower part of the face with a cambric or cotton burghoo 
tied round the back of the head. 

The Shoobra and Gezireh drives are to Cairo much 
what the Row is to London, and all the young Beys and 
Pashas don their best, and either caracole forth on pranc- 
ing steeds, or, more luxuriously, are driven in the train 
of the harems. If the lady is inclined to exchange 
flowers, notes, cigarettes, or even conversation, no hin- 
drance is likely to be offered by the black janitor on the 
box-seat of the driver. But talking must be done ie 
private, and some side walk or otherwise secluded spot 
must be chosen for anything more than a flying passing 
compliment. For in the East every man is the guardian 
not only of his own harem, but also of everybody else's. 
A man may thrash his own wife to death with very doubt- 
ful chances of anybody intervening, but he may not look 
at his neighbor’s harem. 

The most interesting view of the home-life of the 
harem is when it is considered as the cradle in which the 
Eastern manhood is reared. Schocls of any kind are few 
and meagrely patronized, and boarding-schools are un- 
known. A few boys are sent to Paris, Constantinople, 
or Syria, to be educated, but the majority grow up 
amongst slave-girls and servants, seeing a great deal 
which they ought not to see and learning very little of 
what they should. It is small wonder, then, that the 


| better moral qualities, if any were ever inborn, are 


rapidly obliterated, and the boy grows up to the mon 
saturated with vice and effeminacy. 

The women occupants of the harem are the wife or 
wives and the female slaves. Perhaps on no one subject 
does ereater misconception prevail than on this of harem 
The field, however, is too wide a one to Ls 
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touched on more than incidentally. The name of slave 
as applied to the Georgian or Circassian girl is a mis- 
nomer. She occupies more the position of a friend, or, 
at least, of a lady’s companion, if she does not, as is often 
the case, become an adopted daughter of the house. She 
is well, and sometimes expensively, dressed, and shares 
the small amusements of her mistress at the theatre, the 
moolid, or the promenade. Now and then the lady may 
fly into a passion, and soundly box the girl’s ears or pull 
eut a handful of hair; but a reconciliation soon takes 
place, and is usually cemented with a present of jewelry 
er @ Rew dress. 

The principal diversions of harem life consist in the 
visits of friends and of a pernicious class of trading 
women, who hawk about articles of dress and gewgaws 
from one house to another, retailing the latest gossip and 
scandal with their wares, and assisting the ladies to get 
into all manner of scrapes. Wise women, who tell for- 
tunes by cards and incantations, are also in great de- 
mand, and their vaticinations are, as a rule, believed in 
by the ladies with much the same delightful and blind 
confidence as is given by farmers’ daughters to the mys- 
terious prophecies of the gypsies. Now and then con- 
dign punishment awaits these hags, as in the case of the 
notorious Ayesha, who, several years ago, was called for 
ene night, hustled into a carriage under pretense of visit- 
ing a great harem, and has never since been heagd of. 


Bat, as a rule, their sorceries, evil eyes and charnyeere. 


perfectly harmless, and when there.is nothing bette§ to 
de, they are called in to beguile the heavy hours. Nor 
meust the men singers be left out in the catalogue of de- 
lights of the harem—a delight, nevertheless, which is 
hat sparingly indulged in, and can only be enjoyed to 
the full when thé harem’s lord is away. 

A notion seems generally prevalent in Europe that, if 
ealy the harem doors were opened, a rush for liberty 
would immediately take place, and many are the sym- 
pathies wasted on the supposed prisoners of the Mohamn- 
medan marriage tie. In reality, both men and women 
evunsider their state far superior to that of Europeans. 
The man argues thus: ‘“ You are.a slave from the mo- 
ment you marry. You cannot go out to lunch or dinner 
er to your friend’s without taking your wife with you. 
¥oa cannot even leave her alone for a few hours without 
giving an account of yourself. Such a state of things 
would be unbearable to me. I go where I like, and my 
wife goes where she likes. I pay my servants to look 
after her, and I am sure that she is not flirting with other 
men when I am not by her side. You are never sure of 
this,” ete. This is his line of argument. The woman 
says: ‘‘ My religion forbids me to look upon other men 
but my husband. If I changed my religion, perhaps I 
should Like to mix up with every fellow I came across ; 
but as long as E am a Mohammedan I detest the thought 
ef it. Icover my face from the sight of the world, as 
your. women cover their ‘bodies. As to being watched 

: and guarded, it. is a compliment which shows how much 
my husband cares for me. If he were to leave me to do 
what I liked, I should know he did not care for me and 
should feel deeply insulted.” 

: It is difficult for, the Western mind fully to grasp the 
ignmense gulf between our ideas and theirs. © Their 
reasoning is fallacious and almost ridiculous from our 
standpoint, but it is good enough from theirs, And, 
therefore, as long as the Mohammedan religion lasts, so 

. lang will the harem exist. And its existence is, on the 

whole, a happy and contented one, in spite of all the 
reasoning which may be brought to show that it ought to 
be miserable. Centuries of communion and contact with 
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Europeans may possibly change the ideas born and culti- 
vated in the harem, but there is as yet no sign whatever 
of such a change. Up to the present no appreciable 
difference is noticeable in the domestic economy of the 
Moslem. The vails of the ladies may be a little finer and 
more gauzy, and their dresses and equipages more after 
the European model ; but that is all. Here and there 
an instance may occur of an attempt to throw off the 
fetters of Mohammedan custom, but it always meets with 
instant suppression, and cannot be taken as a sign of any 
deep-seated rebellious spirit. Surface alterations are 
creeping into the harem, but they are merely in details 
of home management, and do not amount to transgres- 
sions of the sacred law. The men who go out and mingle 
in foreign society and the lady European visitors who 
enter the harem, both import scraps of new fashions and 
tastes. Knives and forks are now generally admitted to 
be preferable to fingers, and vases of flowers, with hand- 
some engravings and photographs, are disposed with a 
straining after prettiness, in the reception-rooms of the 
best houses. The piano is usurping the place of the 
zither and ’ood, and European music disputes favor with 


‘the threnetic minor keys of Eastern melody. These are 


only trifles, but they mark an awakening. But, as must 
always happen in similar transformations, the early re- 
sults are far from satisfactory. They merely bring about 
aheterogeneous mixture of barbarism and civilization, 
which clash instead of harmonizing ; senseless luxury 
and repulsive slovenliness elbow each other; reckless 
extravagance produces nothing but gaudy display. 

The great question is, whether this advance will bo 
progressive or will be forced to stop short before the bar 
of creed, leaving the hurem the worse for its meretricious 
borrowings from European culture, and none the better 
for its backslidings from primitive traditions. The ver- 
dict will ultimately lie with the men and not with the 
women ; and time alone can decide whether the harem 
will live and die with the Mohammedan race, or whether 
the race will abolish the harem before its disappearance. 
The institution of the harem is, however, so inseparably 
a part, and one of the principal parts, of the faith, that 
it seems hard for one to imagine its elimination as long 
as Moslems exist. 


SOME ANIMAL HISTORIES. 
By ANDREW WILSON, 


THERE are few readers who have not regarded with 
interest the development of a butterfly, or who have not 
some idea of the curious series of changes through which 
that insect and most of its neighbors pass during their 
development, and before they attain the adult state. 
The schoolboy who keeps ‘‘silkworms” can tell us that 
after a period of tolerable activity these somewhat 
phlegmatic pets will fall into a state of stupor, from 
which they wake only to spin up a silken thread, and 
to invest themselves in a literal tomb. But the silk- 
worm’s history, as every one knows, ends not thus. 
After a period passed within its cocoon, to all outward 
appearance in dull: passive inactivity, the creature wakens 
up to newness of life. The cocoon bursts open, and 
there issues therefrom a creature utterly different from 
the one which entered the silken abode. Then, we be- 
held a worm-like animal, whose whole existence was occu- 
pied in an intense devotion to its commissariat, and whose 
neighbors, in their too exclusive attention to the leaves 
in our gardens, caused wrath and dismay to prevail 
within the gardener’s mind. Now, we see the silk-moth, 
a winged ereature, full of activity, which bursts its 
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cerements and takes instant flight as 
if eager to test its newborn powers. 

If we watch the development of a 
butterfly (Fig. 1), we shall be still more 
forcibly impressed with the differences 
which are seen to exist between the 
early and the mature condition. The 
caterpillar, grub, or larva, of the but- 
terfly, like the silk-moth’s ancestors, 
is developed from one of the numer- 
ous eggs which its parent deposited as 
it flitted over the plants of the garden. 
Like the grub of its near relation—the 
silk-moth—this butterfly larva spends 
its existence in nourishing its worm-like frame. 
Whilst the perfect insect possesses a mouth 
adapted for drawing from the inmost recesses 
of flowers the rich stores of sweets which are 
therein formed, treasured and concealed, its 
caterpillar young is provided with a mouth 
suitable for tearing and triturating the leaves 
and other plant-tissues on which it feeds. The 
internal structure of the larva also diverges 
widely from that of the perfect insect; and 
it is, as we have seen, wingless ; being torced 
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to crawl over the surfaces of leaves by the contractions 
of its body, aided by six front legs and by certain 
short stumps placed at the rear of its body and pro- 
vided with suckers. Sooner or later, this voracious grub 
will cease its epicurean existence, and make unto itself a 
cocoon of some kind. Within this temporary dwelling- 
place, outwardly so stable and quiescent, changes of 
curious extent and of sweeping nature are proceeding. 
There ensues, in fact, in the history of the caterpillar, a 
stage of complete dissolution. In one aspect, indeed, it 
might be thought that a literal reign of anarchy was 
being inaugurated within the animal’s body. Its organs 
and parts are being broken down and disintegrated, and 
no one portion of its frame appears exempt from the 
work of wholesale destruction, which thus would seem in 


The voracity of the caterpillar has not been without a 
gvud purpose, in that the animal has accumulated a 
store of material out of which its new habiliments will be 
formed. As the work of reconstruction proceeds apace 
and is duly completed, organs and parts unknown in the 
caterpillar will be found to have been developed as essen- 
tials of the perfect insect’s frame. And with the com- 
pletion of this wondrous operation— performed none the 
less perfectly because it is so silently conducted—the 
butterfly, like a veritable phenix, renews its youth, and 
issues forth on its new existence, to live, henceforward, 
amid the sunshine and flowers, as the type, in the eves 
of poetic humanity, at least, of all that is gay and 
careless, elegant and beautiful. 

Thus the life history of a butterfty, or moth, shows us 
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Fic. 3.— DEVELOPMENT OF DRAGONFLY—PUPA WITH AND WITHOUT MASK—MATURE OR IMAGO DRAGONFLY. - 


a short space of time to bring to naught all the work and 
labor of its previous life. 

In the study of nature, however, as in the concerns of 
ordinary life, it is a wise procedure to look for and to 
understand ‘‘ the other side” of the questions submitted 
for our approval. That another than a destructive as- 
pect may be readily traced in the history of our insect’s 
development is clear enough, if we simply look forward 
to the final result of its life history. The work of re- 
construction and repair succeeds, and, in large measure, 
may be said to keep pace with, the destructive phases 
which proceed within the body of the caterpillar. By a 
curious and as yet ill-understood process, the vital forces, 
operating within the cocoon, are building up a new body 
from the materials afforded by the old. 


three well-marked stages—the Jarva or caterpillar, the 
pupa or chrysalis, and the imago or perfect and winged 
insect. We have also noted that the animal issues from 
the egg as a veritable worm; that it spends its larval 
condition in the work of nutrition ; that its structure in 
this condition is essentially different from that of the 
perfect insect ; and that within its chrysalis-case the ele- 
ments of the larval body are dissolved and disintegrated, 
and are thereafter built up anew to form that of the 
winged and mature form. 

The butterflies, beetles, flies and their neighbors pre- 
sent us with examples of insects which undergo the 
most complete series of changes known in their class. 
To the series of changes which insects undergo in the 
course of their development, the name ef met«emorphosis 
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has been given ; and, as we shall presently observe, there 
are certain other groups of animals which divide, with 
the insects, the interest we niturally take in the dis- 
covery and investigation of curious life histories. 

But within the limits of the insect-class itself, there 
are very marked variations to be noted in the degree of 
perfection which the metamorphosis may exhibit. The 
butterfly’s development may for all purposes be regarded 
as presenting us with the most typical example of this 
process ; and when we compare the life history of such 
an insect as a dragonfly or Mayfly with that of the butter- 
fly, we may readily discern differences of a very marked 
kind to exist between the two cases. From the eggs of 
the dragonfly comes forth an active, long-bodied creature 
(Fig. 3), that presents a close enough resemblance to a 
caterpillar to enable us to regard it as the larval form of 
the ‘‘tyrant of the pool.” As in the case of the butter- 
fly’s progeny, there is in this first stage no likeness to 
the perfect dragonfly. The very long, powerful wings, 
and the slender, tapering body, are not represented 
in the dragonfly’s young; whilst in its habits the 
larva is likewise far removed from the similitude of its 
parent. It possesses, however, six legs attached to the 
chest region ; its large head bears two compound eyes of 
great size; and the furnishings ef its mouth are still | 
more characteristic. For this juvenile insect possesses | 
a very long lower lip, which is not only highly movable, . 
but bears at its extremity two enlarged hooks or jaws. 
Armed with this apparatus, which can be folded up on | 
the face after the fashion of a ‘ mask,” the young dragon- | 
fly crawls, an apparently innocent-looking being, over 
the floor of its native pool—for it is strictly os water- 
living animal in its early life. When, however, any un- 
wary co-tenant of the waters approaches the larva, the 
‘‘mask’’ is literally as well as figuratively thrown off 
and the jaws seize the victim and securely retain it. 
Kesides its power of crawling over the bottom of its 
pool, the young dragonfly may leap or propel itself for- 
ward in the water by a curious contrivance, which re- 
minds one of the mode in which the cuttlefishes move. 
From the hinder extremity of its body, and from a kind 
of chamber within which the breathing organs —half 
gills, half sair-tubes—are contained, the water, from 
which the necessary air has been taken, can be forcibly 
ejected ; and through the reaction of this jet d’eau on the 
surrounding water the young insect is propelled rapidly 
forward. 

The young dragonfly, whose structure has been thus 
briefly detailed, molts several times, and, when it hae be- 
come a creature of larger growth, appears before us as 
the pupa or chrysalis. Unlike that of the butterfly, the 
young of tha dragonfly does not inclose its body in a 
cocoon or pupa case. On the contrary, it is as free and 
ag active in its chrysalis state as in its larva] condition. 
The chrysalis only differs from the larval dragonfly in 
its larger size, and in the better development of the 
organs which represent the future wings. The end of 
this checkered career, however, looms in the distance, 
A day arrives when, after a period marked by increased 
activity and restlessness, the chrysalis attaches its horny 
body to the stem of some water-weed. Here destruction 
and annihilation seem at first sight to await the being ; | 
for soon its back splits open, and disorganization seems | 
to threaten its existence. This act, however, is but the 
prelude to the perfection of its life. For, from the rent | 
fame of the chrysalis, and from the contines of the 
lower body, there issues forth the perfect dragontly. A ' 
short interval clapses. The insect, at first feeble and | 
uaaceustomed to its uew state of existence, rests a wliule 
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on the fr:endly stem that still bears its cast-off swaddling 
clothes. And when its wings have dried and stiffened, 
and its vital functions have had time to settle down to 
work, the insect rises into the air in the full enjoyment 


_of its new-born powers. Very aptly, and in the happi- 


est of moods, has the Laureate described the scene in 
which the eve of poet and naturalist alike may delight : 


“To-day I saw the dragonfly 
Come from the wells, where he did lie. 


“An inner impulse rent the vail 
Of his old husk; from head to tail 
Came out clear plates of sapphire mail. 


“Ho dried his wings, like gauze they grew; 
Thro’ crofts and pastures wet with dew, 
A living flash of light he flew.” 


In our survey of life histories, we may now pass from 
the insect group, to a nearly allied series of animals— 
that of the Crustacei—represented by the baruacles, 
water - fleas, crabs, lobsters,.and by many other less 
familiar forms. Within the confines of crustacean life, 
we shall find metamorphosis to be TepESse nied. in very 
typical and plain detail. 

Let us visit the seabeach, and in diegination try te 
recount. the history of some of the creatures which sur- 
round our weed-girt path. There, for example, is that 


. angular animal, the- common shore-crab, type of all that 


is awry and crossgrained in humanity. Awkwardly he 
slides along, glaring defiance at us through his great 
eyes—which literally rise out of his head on short stalks 
—as he proceeds to bury himself in the sand, doubtless 
fancying—if crabs ever fancy—like the ostrich, that if 
he does not see his foes his foes will miss seeing; him. 
Our crab is by no meang an elegant animal. That he is 
a beautiful or comely creature, his most enthusiastio ad- 
mirers amongst zoologists will scarcely assert. But we 
may discern the cause of the interest with which the 
naturalist regards the crab, if we seek to trace his bio- 
graphy, or suppose that he relates it in his own words: 

“When I left the egg in which I first made my ap- 
pearance—and which my mother carried about beneath 
her ‘‘ purse” or tail, as you doubtless have noticed, in 
company with some hundreds of my brethren and sisters 
I appeared as a little free-swimming animal, possessing a 
body looking simply hike a very big head. In this stage 
naturalists called me a Zoea (Fig. 4) ; and when I was 
first discovered, I was thought to be a new species of 
crustacean, since my relationship to my awkward-look- 
ing parent or to my present self was not in the least sus- 
pected. A long spine srose from the back of my head 
like the top of a nightcap long drawn out ; and another 
spine or process projected below, like a veritable beak. 
Being an active little creature, I was provided with two 
very large organs of sight, which, had you seen them, 
would have reminded you of a pair of bull’s-eyes in a 
lantern. I had a long, jointed tail by way of balance to 
my head or body; the last joint of this appendage being 
broadened out ; and I possessed in all three pairs of leg- 
like organs. One pair, borne in the front of my head, 
represented one set of the feelers you see I now possess ; 
and the other two pairs, with which I paddled my way 
along, corresponded to four of the jaw-feet with which 
I now chew my food. 

“‘T was forced, through circumstances over which I 


' had no control—for one cannot help growing, of course— 


to change my outer garment or skin more than once. At 
last a day arrived when I might fairly be said to have 


, attained the fullness of my yeuth. My body had now 
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grown to a respectable size, and to a shape not very dif- | 
ferent from my present conformation. My eyes became 

stalked as you now see them, and whilst my tail was now 

better developed, my limbs had also grown, and I be- 

came possessed of five pairs of limbs, the first pair being 

my ‘nippers,’ the strength of which you are welcome 

to test, if you like. In short, I became what zoologists 

eall the Meyulopa—that is, the boy-crab—just as the Zoea 

is my infantile stage. I did not alter much after the 

megalopa state. Of course, my tail gradually grew leas, 

as my body increased ; and now you may see my rudi- 

mentary tail, in the shape of my ‘ purse,’ which is tucked 

ap under my body, and which mischievous children are 

so fond of pulling down to see what I conceal under it. 

They find nothing but a few feet in an elementary con- 

dition ; and of course you can see that, had my tail per- 

sisted in its early state, and had it continued to grow 

with my body, I should have resembled my friends the 

Jobsters and shrimps. Only Iam just as glad that I do 

not possess a tail, for I consider—and naturalists tell me 

so—that I am the lobster’s superior; just, indeed, as I 

fancy you consider yourself the superior of Pongo the» 
gorilla, and his neighbors, because the human tail has | 
beeome rudimentary from unknown causes, or has be- 

eome worn away—as one of your species, the learned | 
Lord Monboddo, maintained—by your habits of sitting | 
en it. Be that as it may, the crab who now addresses 
you was once like an erratic shrimp on a roving commis- 
sion, and has become the staid being you know me to be 
throngh the degeneration of my tail, and through the 
greater growth and development of my head and chest. 
In fact, my body is all head and chest together. That 
is my history. I hear—for I possess ears—the tide flow- 
ing in; so I must burrow once again in the sand, as my 
gills require moisture. Fare you well.” 

A walk across the tangle-covered flat before us to yon 
rocks, tliat run into the sea and appear at low water like 
the outline of some huge creature resting in-shore 
from its battles in the main beyond, will bring us into 
“fresh fields and pastures new” in the way of subjects 
for investigation. As you pass over the rocky ledge, you 
tread under foot by the hundred the little animals whose 
eonical shells are the detestation of waders, and which 
are massed together on every available fragment of rock- 
surface, in utter defiance of all laws as to overcrowding, 
The creatures whose shells you see incrusting the rocks 
and stones everywhere at low-water mark are the Balani 
er ‘“sea-acorns.” They are near relatives of the bar- 
nacles which you have seeu clustered on a piece of tim- 
ber or mayhap a bottle (Fig. 6), or have observed incrust- 
ing the sides of ships which have been docked for repairs 
after long voyaging in tropical seas. The barnacle is, in | 
fact, a sea-acorn plus a fleshy stalk. The bodies of both 
animals are of essentially similar structure ; and, as re- 
gards their life-history and development, the one may be 
said to be the prototype of the other. Moreover, both 
animals belong to the erustacean class, and may be re- 
garded as far-off cousins of our crab. 

Acomparison between the structure of the crab and 
the barnacle would show us that the latter is simply a 
crustacean attached head downward within its shell, and 
which ‘“‘kicks its food into its mouth with its legs,” to, 
use the figure emploved by a very great authority in i 
matters zoological and otherwise. The said legs exist, | 
however, in the barnacles and sea-acorns in the form of 
a dozen filaments, each of which, being divided at its ' 
tip, gives to the animal the appearance of possessing 
twenty-four of these processes. Drop the first stone, or 
ovster-shell, you can find with living sea-acorns att ched . 


‘and grows perceptibly after each change of skin. 
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to it, into a vessel of sea-water, aud you will be amply 
repaid for your small outlay of trouble by seeing how 
the animal uses its feet. A little trapdoor will open at 
the mouth of the shell, and immediately there will be 
protruded the twenty-four filaments, which, like a set of 
beautiful waving plumes, will be seen to keep up a 
constant circulation of water round about the animal. 
Thereby particles of food are ‘‘kicked into its mouth,” 
and probably the function of breathing is also performed 
by this action. On the slightest alarm the feet are at 
once withdrawn into the shell ; snap goes the little trap- 
door at the top, and the animal is secured within its 
abode. 

We have, however, less to do with the fully grown 
barnacle or sea-acorn than with their infantile stages. 
When we secure a ripe egg of either animal for micro- 
scopic examination, we shall find the little creature to be 
contained therein, but, like the young insect or crab, to 
present no likeness to the full-grown creature. Here is 
an embryo, or young form, which has just escaped from 
the egg, and is hurrying off seaward to “see life,” with- 
out doubt, and to begin life in earnest as well. You now 
behold a little body, which, roughly described, we shall 
say has a triangular shape. It has a tail behind, and the 
shield or ‘‘shell” with which the little body is covered 
is prolonged in front and at its side-angles or corners into 
spines or horns. Three pairs of feet, or appendages that 
resemble these organs, are possessed by the infant bar- 
nacle, the two hinder pairs being forked at their tips 
and provided with long bristles. A single eve appears 
in front of the two foremost ‘‘ fect"; and a mouth, 
stomach and intestine are discovered within this little 
body. Thus provided within and without, this little 
cyclopean creature swims merrily through the sea. In 


| this stage it is universally named the Naupiius. 


Like the young crab, our nauplins molts frequently, 
By- 
and-by it alters its form. It becomes a puna, and in this 
stage possesses an oval body, whilst the single eye has 
been replaced by two of these organs. What were the two 
foremost feet in nauplius are now seen in the pupa to be 
the antenne or “feelers” of the animal, and these feelers 
are each provided with a sucker ; whilst the furnishings 
of this curious little being are completed by the appear- 
ance of the rndiments of six pairs of appendages, which 
are developed just behind the mouth. Now ensues what 
is, perhaps, the most curious part of the life history of 
the barnacle or sea-acorn. Certain organs known as 
cement qlands have been found within the body, and 
these organs manufacture a kind of strong marine gtue, 
which is poured out at the tips or suckers of the feelers. 
The hereditary instincts of the young animal now lead it 
to seek a place of attachment. The roving life has to be 
given up, and the existence of the staid and fixed adult 
begins. A floating log of wood in the case of the bar- 
nacle, and a shell or rock in the case of the sea-acorn. 
present the desired objects for fixation. Attaching itself 
by its feelers, as a temporary measure, the young animal 
throws out its cement and renders its hold secure. Eyes, 
limbs and other appendages are thrown off; the char- 
acteristic shell of the animal is developed; and from 
the stage represented by the free-swimming nauplius 
the creature has merged into the rooted barnacle or sea- 
acorn. 

Two more examples may be selected by way of com- 
parison with the preceding case, from the great crus- 
tacean class, We know of a shrimp, Peneus by name, 
which in its youngest stage resembles the nauplius of the 
Darnacle —a creature closely related to the crabs and 
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lobsters, thus mimicking, as it were, its lower neighbors 
in its young condition. Then also, adherent, like un- 
welcome guests, on the soft bodies of hermit-crabs as 
hosts, we find queer little bazs. each of which, in reality, 
is by no means unlike a Germun sausage, of curved 


FIG. 4.— A NEWLY HATCHED YOUNG OF THE ‘‘ 8OFT-SHELLED ” 
CRAB, ENLARGED FROM ITS NATURAL SIZE. 


shape. You might, at first sight, assume such a curious 
structure to be some abnormal outgrowth or tumor, re- 
quiring the kindly aid of some professed ‘‘surgeon to 
the crustacea” for its removal. [Each little bag or 
sausage-growth is named a sacculina; and the interest- 
ing question, ‘‘ What is a sacculina ?” arises for considera- 
tion. If we adopt the common-sense plan, we shall try 
to find out the nature of the organism by investigating 
its structure, external or internal. Outwardly, a saccu- 
lina seems to be a small, soft bag, with a lower orifice 
through which water is taken in and expelled by slow 
contractions of the bag itself. It is attached to the crab 
by a veritable series of roots, which penetrate within the 
body of the latter animal, and entwine themselves amidst 
the intestines or the substance of the liver. Open this 
sac-like body, and apply the highest exercise of anatomi- 
cal skill toward unraveling the mystery of its identity, 
and what do you find it tobe? A bag of eggs, and no- 
thing more. No clew to its identity can, therefore, be 
founded on the dissecting-knife. It may be almost any 
kind of backboneless animal, as far as our anatomical 
information is concerned ; and had we no other source 
of inquiry, the relationship of the sacculina would stand 
a very small chance of being resolved or determined. 
But let us watch the development of one of the eggs 
contained in this sac-like parent. The puzzle that anat- 
omy may not solve, the study of a life history may 
render plain. From the sacculina’s eggs escapes a little 
creature in which we recognize a striking likeness to a 
familiar friend. This little organism possesses an oval 
body, covered by a kind of shield, and three pairs of 
swimming-feet, provided with bristles. The resemblance 
of the young sacculina to the young barnacle is too close 
to be mistaken—albeit that the former wants a mouth 
and digestive apparatus. It is also known as a nauplius, 
and, like the young barnacle, swims freely in the water. 
Soon the young nauplius of the sacculina becomes a pupa. 
Its back-shield now becomes folded downward, to pro- 
tect its body, as the boards inclose a book ; and, as if to 
further increase the likeness to the young barnacle, the 
first pair of feet become feelers or organs which are ulti- 
mately destined to attach the sacculina to some fixed 
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object. Filaments, supposed to be the germs of the 
‘‘roots”” by which the animal adheres to the body of the 
crab, are seen to grow out of the ends of these ‘ feelers.” 
The other two pairs of appendages with which it was 
originally provided are cast off, and six pairs of divided 
feet appear to be developed on the hinder portion of the 
body; the tail being at this stage also divided and forked. 
Seeking and finding a crab-host, the feelers become at- 
tached to the body of the higher crustacean and develop 
into the sacculina roots. The feet are wholly cast off, as 
also are any other structures which the nauplius may 
possess; the result of this physiological backsliding 
and retrogression being the production of the inert, bag- 
like sacculina with the observation of which our recital 
began. , 

By way of concluding examples of curious life histo- 
ries, we may only remark the fact that star-fishes and 
sea-urchins are developed from a secondary larva, which 
appears to be produced within the body of a first larva ; 
whilst amongst the zoophytes, sea-squirts and other ani- 
mals, there are to be found many curious illustrations 
of metamorphosis, both of a common and of extraordi- 
nary type. Space will permit of reference only to one 
or two cases of metamorphosis amongst higher animals, 
and of the mention of a few inferences which may be 
drawn from our present subject by way of conclusion. 

The higher animals just alluded to are included in the 


FIG. 5,— BARNACLES. 


class Amphibia, or that to which the frogs, toads and 
newts belong. That the frogs and their allies come from 
the egg in the form of the well-known ‘‘tadpoles” is a 
fact familiar to everybody. Within the egg (1, 2, 3, Fig. 
6) the young frog is fish-like in form, and after escaping 
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therefrom develops three pairs of gills on the sides of 
the neck. These outside gills are replaced by internal 
ones, and thereafter the hind limbs become first ap- 
parent, and shortly fullowed by the fore members. 
Meanwhile, lungs are being developed, and when those 
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FIG. 6.—"DEVELOPMENT OF FROG. 


organs and the limbs have attained a certain stage of per- 
fection, the internal gills disappear; the tail becomes 
radimentary ; the frog leaves the water; breathes for 
the rest of its life by lungs alone, and dwells hence- 
forward on land, although entermg the water readily 
enough if so disposed. The well-known newts or efts, 
which, in the vulgar mind, have long been regarded with 
aversion and dislike on account of the supposed posses- 
sion of poisonous qualities, are near neighbors of our 
frog. Although habitually living in the water, the newts 
are, nevertheless, as truly lung-breathers as are the 
whales ; and, like the latter animals, have to ascend 
periodically to the surface of the water for the purpose 
of inhaling air. Like the frogs, the newts pass through 
avery definite and similar serios of changes in develop- 
ment ; the only difference we may note between the de- 
velopment of the two animals being that whilst the frog 
geta rid of its tadpole tail, the newt retains that append- 
age. Thus we see that our frog, in its first stage of de- 
velopment, and whilst in the tadpole state, is essentially 
a little fish, in respect of its gills, heart and other struc- 
tures. Then it resembles one of its newt-like or tailed 
neighbors, which —like the proteus, siren and other 
forms— possess both gills and lungs throughout life. 
Whilst, lastly, when the frog-characters succeed the 
fish-like characters, the tail and gills disappear, and 
lungs, as we have seen, form the sole breathing-organs 
of the adult animal. 

Some relatives of the frogs included in the newt order 
exhibit certain very instructive points in connection with 
their development. For instance. the axolotl of Mexico, 
a newt, possessing both outside gills and lungs in its 
adult condition, is known occasionally to shed its gills ; 


to slip out of its axolotl-skin; and to metamorphose 
itself in a most inexplicable manner into the form of an 
entirely different creature—the ambiystoma, one of the 
land salamanders of North America. The surprise with 
which this disvovery was greeted by naturalists may be 
imagined, since the transformation in question was not a 
whit less strange than would be the changing of a frog 
into a toad, or of any one species of animal into an en- 
tirely different species. The axolotls Fig. (7) have been 
artificially changed into amblystomas through the pains- 
taking care of a lady experimenter, who showed that by 


‘enticing the animals out of the water, and by gradually 


inuring them to the dry land, they cast their gills and as- 
sumed the color and lung-breathing habits of the pseudo- 
selves, the amblystomas. The present case, therefore, 
shows us that metamorphosis is not confined to the early 
life of animals, but may sometimes occur during their 
‘apparently fullgrown and adult condition. 

‘Another relation of our frogs, which is decidedly a 
strange being in respect of the influence of a change of 
habitat on its form, is the black salamander or land 
newt of the Alps. Like all its kindred, this animal begins 
life as a ‘‘gilled”’ tadpole, but with this difference or 
qualification —that, from the absence of water wherein to 
disport itself in its young state, it has come to pass 
through its metamorphosis within the body of the parent. 
So that when it passes into the outer world its gills have 
been already shed, and it is found to be provided with 
lungs for the pursuit of its terrestrial existence. When 
a young black salamander is taken from the parent-body 
in its tadpole and ‘‘gilled ” condition, and placed in the 
water, it lives therein, uses its gills as breathing-organs, 
and at a time when, had it been left to nature, it might 
have been a true land-living salamander like its parent, 
it may thus swim about, a truly aquatic animal. But 
sooner or later it casts its gills, and emerges upon the 
land to breathe, during its after life, by lungs alone. 

It is but a poor story which has not a moral or appli- 
cation ; and whatever be thought of the importance of 
this brief recital regarding metamorphosis, there can 
exist—in the minds of naturalists, at least —no doubt 
whatever regarding the important lessons concerning 
animal life which the examples we have given are cal- 
culated to teach. If we summarize these lessons or ap- 
plications, by way of conclusion, the chief inferences will 
be readily appreciated by the reader. 

Firstly, then, metamorphosis must be regarded as a 
curious phase of development, in which the young leava 
the egg at a comparatively early period of development, 
and undergo the remainder of their development as more 
or less free and active individuals. 

Secondly, We account for the differences which are seen 


¥Ia@. 7.— AXOLOTL. 


in the metamorphoses of various animals belonging to 
the same class (as in the case of the insects) by the ex- 
planation that the larve and pups have been variously 
affected by their surroundings ; and have acquired (as we 
noted in the case of the axolotis and land salemander) 
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new habits, according to the circumstances in which 
they have been placed. 

Thirdly, We see in the development of the animal a 
panoramic picture of the stages through which its an- 
ecstors may have passed, and through which the an- 
cestors have tended to produce its present form. This, 
wo need not tell the reader, is the view of Dr. Darwin 
and his followers. On the ideas just mooted, they would 
say that the frog was derived from a fish-like creature re- 
presented by the tadpole, and that it next became a newt- 
hike or tailed animal, breathing by both gills and lungs ; 
whilst ultimately it became a frog through the disappear- 
ance of the tail and gills together. The land salamanders 
would thus seem to have been evolved from gilled and 
water -inhabiting forms. Insects, on the same theory, 
may have originated from a worm-like progenitor repre- 
sented by the larva; and there is little need to point out 
the ‘‘nauplius” as the representative of the far-back 
progenitor of the crustaceans. Whether this is true or 
not, it is impossible to say. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that the supposition is not only highly probable, 
but that it is also not a whit more wonderful or strange 
than the fact of finding that creatures so widely different 
as are a sacculina, a barnacle, a shrimp and a crab, begin 
life in one and the same form. 

Fourthly, We may obtain in metamorphosis and de- 
velopment the only sure clew and test of the relationship 
of animals, by seeing the close likeness of animals which 
are true neighbors in the young state—a fact already 
illustrated by the case of sacculina, whose relationship 
to other crustaceans is thus proved. 

Fifthly, We see that there may be backsliding as well 
as progression in development, and that the process does 
not always tend to evolve a higher form from the young 
or early state. The young sacculina and the young bar- 
nacle are in reality animals of higher organization than 
they appear in their adult stages. 

Sisxthly, and lastly, The subject before us proves con- 
clusively how powerfully the surroundings of a living 
being affect its whole existence. The water-living axolotl, 
when shifted from water to dry land, becomes a land- 
animal ; and when a young Alpine salamander can find 
no water wherein to pass its tadpole and gilled stage, 
nature compensates it for the loss by inducing the habit 
of undergoing its metamorphosis within the body of its 
parent. And we finally learn that in reality there exists 
a much larger share of sympathy between living animals 
and the world in which they live than could by any one 
at first sight, or without some knowledge of their life 
histories, have been supposed or conceived. 
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A cortovs example of an earthquake in the open sea is af- 
forded by the record of a voyage by Captain Fairweather, of the 
English staam-whaler Aurora, when fishing recently about half- 
way between Jan-Mogen and Greenland. On August 16th, about 
midday, his vessel received a sudden shock, caused by what he 
considers must have been an earthquake (or seaquake). ‘The 
sensations,” he says, ‘felt by those on board were as if the ship was 
moving over a recky bottom with great velocity. The officers and 
crew immediately rushed on deck, thinking a boiler had burst or 
that the ship had gone aground, but the boilers were all right, 
and tho ead failed to flnd bottom at 100 fathoms. The weather 
was fogyy, with slight rain and wind from E.8.E.; no upheaval of 
the water was noticed, the sea being unusually ealm. About two 
hours Juter @ second but much lighter shock was experienced, 
which, however, only caused the vessel to tremble.” 


Tue terrible disaster whieh oeenrred recently in the Mines of 
Naniamo, on Vancouver Island, appears to have been eaused by 
dust; aod it is interesting in this connection to reeall the eareful 
study of mine explosions by Messrs, W. M.and J.B. Atkinson, eon- 
tained in tho report for this year of the ingpectors of eoal-nines 


for the north of England. They find that the great majority of 
mihe explosions present unmistakable evidences of being explo- 
sions of dust, similar to those which sometimes occur in flour- 
mills, Selecting six of the most disastrous which have occurred 
in their district, they flnd that only one of them was an_ explosion 
of fire-damp, and this one caused the toss of only four lives, 
against an average of over seventy for eacn of the others. This 
occurred in aw mins whieh runs three miles under the ocean, and 
is so dump that it would be impossible for coal-dust to get dry 
enough to explode, The other five were all dry, warm mines, 
with their shafts so filed with impalpable eoul-dust that the pass- 
age of a tramear or any other disturbanee causcd it to rise in a 
eloud, In each ease, also, the shafts where the explosion oc 
eurred wero so ventilated as to mako it impossible for sufficient 
flre-damp to mix with the air to make it explosive. Their conelu- 
sion that these explosions were caused by dust seems, therefore, 
well supported. They find that the dust explosions are far more 
dangerous than those of flre-damp, from the generation of var- 
bonie oxide, which is much more quickly fatal than earbonie acid 
gas, Without having its warning quality of quickly extinguishing 
lights. 

THE last “‘ bulletin” of the United States Fish Commission con- 
tains an account of the attempts which have been made to intro- 
duce the English sole into America. After many unsuccessful 
attempts, a colony of this admirable fish is now living in good 
health at the sea aquarium of the Fish Commission at Wood’s Holl, 
Mass., and the late Prof, Baird declared he had every reason to sup- 
pese that they would breed and become acclimated. A curious in- 
cident is related in this paper of how a new animal was added te 
the marine fauna of England. Mr. Eugene Blackford, the natural- 
ist and dealer, of Fulton Market, sent to a scientifle correspondent 
in Liverpool a large quantity of our curious “ king-erab ’— king or 
horseshoe erab-——which does not belong to English waters, That 
supply enabled tho Liverpool man to send living examples te 
various other aquaria in Great Britain, and Dr, David Walker, 
going on a visit to Paris, took one wherewith to initiate friendly 
relations with the naturalists there. But the professor he took it 
to would net be seen, being at dinner, and was so long at the meal 
that Dr. Walker took umbrage and brought his king-crab back 
again acrogs the Channel, till, just before landing, his patience and 
endurance being quite exhausted, he threw the exeecdingly awk- 
ward, priekly creature overboard. Some short time thereafter, 
Dr. J. E. Grey, of the British Museum, received a specimen which 
had been washed ashore on the south eoast, and, therefore, posi- 
tively asserted it to be an important addition to the marine fauna 
of England. 

THE failure of the salmon eatch in the Sacramento River, Culi- 
fornia, during the past four years, has been the subject of diligent 
inquiry. Those best entisled ts speak uttribute it to three causes: 
The first is tho filing up of the river with débris from the by- 
draulic mining upon its headwaters, This choked up many of the 
little streams in which salmon formerly spawned, ard has filled 
the river generally, Another effect of the débris haa been to cause 
the river to overflow its banks and create a heavy growth of tules 
over the surrounding place. The water reeedes very quickly, and 
thousands of young fish are often left high and dry among the 
weeds, These are gathered by the farmers and used as manure. 
A second eause of deerease is found in the illegal fishing by reck- 
less foreigners, who catch everything, old and young, in spite of 
the strenuous efforts of the authorities, A third cause is the grest 
eolony of seals and sea-lions swarming around the Golden Gate, 
which eat or mangle thousands of migrating salmon every day. 
Finally, the United States Fish Commission hus not deposited 
young salmon as plentifully in the headwaters of the Sacramenta 
as in many other streams on the Pacifle Coast. It is doubtful 
whether, 80 long as mining is done upon its banks, this river cup 
ever be made as productive in salmon as it formerly was, 


THE American Geographical Society have long been publishing 
the lectures delivered Deture them, every Winter, in the form of aa 
oceasional bulletin, This has now taken the form of a regular 
quarterly of about 100 octavo pages, which is published at $5 ;er 
year. The last number contains articles upon the Colorado Cafion; 
a sample of recent ee in Egypt; an account by Colonel 
Chaillé- Long of the Khedive's expedition to the Juba in 1875, 
and an interesting series of geographival notes by George OC. Hurl- 
but, librarian to tho society. As this soviety and this publication 
are alone in that fleld in the United States, both deserve the great- 
est encouragement, 


THE first species of true poppy ever discovered in the United 
States has been found in the mountains near Santa Barbara, ia 
California, It closely resembles the common red poppy of the 
cornfields of Europe, but Dr. Gregory finds it to be distinet, and 
has named it Paparer Ca ttornica. He remarks upon it in general 
that “while the native flowers of the Eastern parts of the United 
States show a close relationship with those of Eastern Asia, the 
flora of the Pacitle Coast exhibits more of a connection with that of 
Enrope., A larger number are identical with European species 
than are found along the oastern part of the continent,” 


Kuldow's Trace Review deseribes a steam-omnibus whieh is 
now in use in Dresden, The motive power is applied to the hind 
Wheels, and is supplied by an upright boiler and compound engine, 
Tt is used on the streets for carrying passengers, and will seat 
twenty persons, 


THE Scientific American contains an interesting aeeet of the 
discovery of & new and remarkable variety of asparagus on the 
steppes of Akbal-Tekitz. This plant has not been botanieally identi- 
fled, but it is represented as growing perfeetly wild, the stalks 


ENTERTAINING 


being nearly as thick as a man's arm and attaining a height of 5 or 
6 feet, 80 that one of them is said tu sufflee ten Russian soldiers 
fora meal. Ifthe preference of experts for wild asparagus finds 
ustification in this variety—and its favor is deseribed as equal to 
hat of tho best European kinds—asparagus-lovers may have a 
good timo before them. 


Dr. Lupwiae Worr, who, with Wissman, recently explored the 
Sankuru, the great southern tributary of the Congo, gives us many 
details of a pygmy race among whom he sojourned for some time, 
in the district to the northwest of the station Luluaburg. He 
found entire villages inhabited by tiny men and women, of 4# 
height of not more than 1.40 meters. Among their neighbors they 
are known as Batua. These are nomad tribes devoting themselves 
exclusively to the chase and the manufacture of palm-wine. Their 
villages, consisting of huts, are met with in clearings in the forests 
which cover the greater part of the country. Each district thus 

8 village of pygmies. As is the ease of the Akkns 
amcng the Monbuttus, so the Batua among the Bakubu are re- 
panied as little benevolent beings whose special mission is to pro- 
vide the tribes among whom they sojourn with game and palm- 
wine, In exchango, manioce, maize, and bananas are given to the 

ygmies. Generally they live apart, but sometimes they unite 
Lismacives with races of larger stature. They excel in the art of 
sealing palm-treos to collect the aap nu in setting traps for game, 
Their agility is almost incredible. In hunting they bound through 
the high grass like grasshopper, facing tho elephant, antelope, 
and buffalo with the greatest andacity, shooting their arrows with 
rare precision, following up rapidly with a stroke of the lance, 
Physically the Batua are very well made, having absolutely no de~ 
formity. They are simply little men, well proportionad, very brave, 
and very cunning. Their moan height is 1.30 meters, Their skin 
is a yellow-brown, less dark than that of larger races, Their hair 
is short and woolly. Neither the Akkas nor the Batua have any 


PETROLEUM AND HeEaLtH. Dr. Bielezyk publishes in a Polish 
medical journal the results of his observations among workmen 
employed in petroleum wells. He found that when the gas exist- 
ing in the shafts of the wells was freely breathed, violent delirium 
of a maniacal character was produced. This, however, quickly 
ceased when the workman was brought to the surface. Speaking 
generally, he says that the mortality among these workmen is not 

rticularly high, and that they seem to be remarkably free from 
rade of the respiratory organs, both of an inflammatory and 
tubercular charactor, and also from infectious diseases. They are, 
however, subject to an eruption like acne, affecting the extremi- 
ties. Dr. Bielezyk found that raw petroleum is an excellent applica- 
tion for fresh as well as for old and foul or torpid wounds. 


A DeEscrRiPTIon of some remarkable eaves recently made aceessi- 
ble in Styria reealls the caves of Luray. in Virginia, and those 
underneath Pike's Peak. near Manitou, Colorado, sinee the Styrian 
eaves, like the American ones, are crowded with stalactites of 

t beauty. The Luray caves have long been lighted by elee- 
tricity, but the power is supplied by a steam-engine. In Styria, 
however, the owner of the cnves has placed a turbine in a neigh- 
boring stream, and utilizes the power to light the caves with 
fifteen ares, Thero is no reason why the American eaves should 
not be lighted in the same way. 


THE Russian Imperial Commission has inspected an old diam of 
the River Murghab, and has decided to reeommend itk immediate 
restoration, by which tho Merv oasis will gain an area of about 
1,500,009 acres suitable for the production of eotton, 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 


**T HAVE a theory about the dead languages,” remarked a 
University freshman; “I think that they were killed by being 
studied too hard.” 

Rzvencz.—A man who was offended by a neighbor that abomi- 
nated noise tock his revenge by presenting every one of the 
offender's children with a drum. 


“ PRIsONER, do you admit that you stole this purse of dia- 
monds ?” “ Yes, your honor: tut Ido not believe Twas then in 
my right mind. I know now they were only imitations.” 


“Tam afraid your dress will never please the men,” said 2 
gentleman to his fashionable daughter. ‘ Why, papa,” she replied. 
“I don’t dress to ploase men, but to worry other women!” 


“Tne only time I ever enjoved the music of a drum.” said a 
cynical old bachelor, * was once whon I knew that an enemy 
across the way had a baby that he wanted to get to sleep.” 


THE SCHOOLMASTER'S COUBTSHIP. 


“Two negatives make an affirmative,” 
The teacher said to the maid he wooed. 
“Now what would you aay were you asked to give 
This hand to me?” ‘No, no,” she cooed, 


A Son's TERRIBLE THREAT.—‘ Farewell, father; I can stand 
your reproaches no longer. I will seek son.o foreign clime—Ger- 
many most likely—and, once there, I shall search for a wife among 
the nobility, and then——” “Oh, my dear son, anything but that! 
Have some consideration for your mother and sister, if you have 
none for me. I forgive you. Come, come to my arms!” 


COLUMN. Bll 


“Henry, asked the fond wife of her sick husband, “ would 
ou not like to see somebody ?” and he faintly responded, © Ne, 
*m not seo sick.” : 

“THERE is more pleasure in giving than in receiving,” was the 

proverb that a mother was trying to instill into a youthful minds 
* That's true about ecastor-oil, mother,” was the answer she got. 


Mapamr ‘to maid)—“Francoise, why do you clean my boots 
with a toothbrush ?” Maid (to madame)—"* Madame, the fact is 
the other brushes are so large and madame’s boots are so small.” 


SETTLED. - Lite Johuny (to visitor’ — Twill tell you a seeret if 
you won't tell, Sister Emily is engaged to Mr. Whyte. T heard 
mamma and Sis talking about it. The seeret is, he doesn't know 
it himself yet.” 


PRISON 


PUZZLE, 


The flenre represents the plan of a prison with intereommuni- 
eating cells Chless the Latiny ; a prisoner in Ais offered his  free- 
dom if he ean make his way to Batter passing once, and one 
only, through all the thirty-six cells, How is he to do it ? 


INTELLIGENT Hovsemarm : “Oh, please, miss, there was a 
young gentleman called when you was out, He didn’t leave me 
no eard, miss, but I ean show vou who he is, ‘euuse there ure three 
of his photographs in your album,” 


A STANCH old deacon being asked how it was that he allowed 
his daughter to marry aman who belonged toa denomination that 
he disliked, replied: * Well, my friend, su far as I have been able 
to discover, Cupid never studied theology.” 


SWELL No, 1 (pretending to mistuke for an usher a rival whone 
he sees standing in evening*dress at the cloakroom-door of the 
theatre) —* Ah, have you a programme ?” Swell No. 2 (equal to the 
oceasion)—° Thanks, wy mun, got ono from the other fellow.” 


WITH stealthy hand he strove to clip, 
One golden ringlet from her head, 
‘Ah, don’t.” Then, with a smiling lip, 
“ They are my sister Jane's,” she said. 


“Tan like a man on top of a mountiin,” said a pretentions 
rson; “from my great elevation every one seems small to me.” 
“T don't know how that is,” retorted a blunt neighbor; “but Ida 
know that, like a man on a high mountain, you look mighty smail 
to everybady.” 


BLACKSMITH (to young man\—“ You think vou possess the neces- 
sary qualifieations for a blacksmith 7" Young Man—*‘ Yes, sir; I 
was a momber of tho football team at college.”  Blacksnith (dubi- 
ously)— You may be strong enough, young man, but this buei- 
ness demands brains as well as etrength.” 


RUBINSTEIN, When at Leipsie, was one day visited bya very 
pretty girl, who asked permission to play to him, After her some- 
what doubtful performanee, she rose and asked the great muster, 
who was smiling, ironieally, “ What shall Ido?” “ Get married,” 
was Rubiustein’s laconic answer, given in a tone of conviction. 


Latest Test.— Wife (with head out of second-atory window)— 
“Ts that you, John Smith ?? Husband (at front-door) —'* Yesh, 
m‘dear.”) Woe—"' Well. say ‘Chrysanthemum,’ or you don’t yet 
into this house to-night.” Husband (heroieally)— Ch-chran-sythe- 
mum, mdear.” Wife (banging down winduw)—“ Good-night.” 
Sap Rererence.—At an up-town mansion the other evening a 
lackadaisical young lady was persuaded after dinner te give the 
company who were present a song. Like most after-dinner music, 
it was exerneiating; but, in order to show his interest, one of the 
guests whispered to his next neighbor, ‘What is that cut of 7” 
The answer came promptly, “ Out of tune.” 


In Hien Crrcies.—“ Yes,” said Mrs. de Hobson, “ Clara bad 
an excellent opportunity to visit Europe last year in company with 
some friends; but I couldn't bear the idea of having the ocean be- 
tween us.” “It seems a pity, Mrs. Hobson.” responded the caller. 
‘A European trip does give such a tone to a society young lady.” 
“T knowit does; to those moving in the high circles that we do, it 
is almost a necessity. I s*pose,” eoneluded Mrs, de Hobson, half- 
regretfully, “that I should have let her went.” |. 
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THE QUEENS AND EMPRESSES OF EUROPE. 


By Lity Hiccin, 


‘‘ONcE upon a time,” as the children’s story-books say, 
kings and queens were very much like the gods and god- 
desses of Pagan times, in so far as they were supposed to 
be of different flesh and blood from ‘other folk.” An 


THE EX-EMPRESS EUGENIE OF FRANCE. 


atmosphere—not exactly of sanctity, but of exclusiveness 
—surrounded them, and gave them importance to the 
vulgar eye. Children were not so very far behind grown- 
up people in their belief that there was a king-and-queen 
language, in which these royal people talked—a language 
known only to themselves, and which children imitated 
by inventing # gibberish all their own. Following the 
old pictures, in which we see the king lying in bed with 
his crown on, country people, not very long ago, im- 
agined that this disagreeable appendage of royalty was 
never laid aside, and could not believe that the ordinary- 
looking lady or gentleman, they had come so many miles 
to see, was a king or queen at all. 

But we have changed all that now. In these later 
years, most of the European royalties vie with each other 
in appearing as much like other people as possible, and 
in lifting the vail which hides their domestic life from 
common view. They write their own biographies, edit 
other people’s books ; in fact, they delight in doing just 
what ordinary people do, and, what is more, in letting 
ordinary people know it. They paint, they write novels, 
contribute to current magazines; they sing and play at 
public concerts, neither better nor worse than the ordi- 
nary amateur, and they are fairly well criticised, in place 
of receiving only groveling adulation, as they would have 
done in the olden times. What would the old French or 
Spanish Bourbons have thought of the whole party of 


kings and queens and other royalties who were in London 
for Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, spending a happy day at 
Buffalo Bill's Wild West, and tobogganing, and doing the 
Switchback Railway like ordinary fun-loving mortals ? 
Shade of Louis XIV., can such things be imagined 
without sacrilege ? 

True, we have not yet come to a competitive examina- 
tion of candidates for the throne of England, which the 
Prince of Wales is said to have predicted, but the heir to 
a throne nowadays, in most of the European countries, is 
expected to be very much more than a gilded puppet, or 
even the ‘first gentleman” of his nation ; there is even 
earnest effort made in educating the future king or em- 
peror with special view to the duties he will one day have 


‘to fulfill; while royal princesses, whom marriage may 


any day turn into queens or empresses, have fully as 
much attention devoted to their fit education for pos- 
sible greatness. 

Full of luxury and comfort as the lives of royal people 
seem to the outward glance, we do not need to task our 
memory very far to recall the strange vicissitudes to 
which some among them are called. No living example 
of this is more striking than that of Eugénie, ex-Empress 
of the French. 

Brought up quietly enough in her home in Madrid 
with her sister, afterward the well-known Duchess of 
Alva, by the Countess of Montijo, a Scotchwoman by birth, 
whose salon was one of the chief resorts of Madrid within 
quite a few years, she was, owing to her remarkable 
beauty, chosen by Napoleon III. as his consort. For 
many years she was the reigning beauty of Europe, and 
the leader of fashion everywhere. Whether she was 
nappy or not in her gilded marriage, she was a true 


MARY LOUISA AUGUSTA, EMPRESS OF GERMANY. 
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lived y absolute retirement, surrounded only by the 


ELIZABETH AMELIA EUGENIE, EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA. 


and devoted wife when 
sorrow and reverse came. 
When she fled from the 
fickle mob in Paris, after 
the disaster of Sédan, and 
escaped to England on a 
private yacht, it happened 
that her old drawing- 
master was staying at 
Hastings, where she landed 
before it was even known 
she had left Paris. 

Following the simple dic- 
tate of a kindly heait, the 
old man, who had loved his 
two little pupils in the old 
days, when he had taught 
them in Madrid, called at 
the hotel, to inquire if he 
could be of any use to the 
fugitive Empress, the mo- 
ment that he knew her to 
be there. Early as it was 
in the morning, she re- 
ceived him with open arms, 
and, with tears, thanked 
him for her first welcome 
to England. 

During the long years 
that she has remained 
there, she has endeared her- 
self to the people by the 
quiet dignity of her life. 
Since the death of her hus- 
band, and the still more 
crushing blow of her son’s 
untimely fate, she has 


MARIA FEODOROWNA DAGMAR, EMPRESS OF RUSSIA. 


faithful friends and attendants who followed ter from 
France. But she is the honored friend of Queen Victoria 
and of all the royal family, and the English people have 
adopted her heartily as one whom they, too, delight to 
respect and honor. 

The Empress of Germany, too, has had an eventful 
life, which has seen great changes. Augusta, daughter of 
Charles Frederick, Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, was 
born in the quiet little duchy in 1811, so that at the pre- 
sent time she is seventy-six, the oldest of European 
queens. She was married when just eighteen, on June 
11th, 1829, to William Frederick Louis, the second son of 
Frederick William III. of Prussia, who was then thirty- 
two years of age, having been born March 22d, 1797. So 
early as 1813, the young Prince, then only sixteen, bore 
arms, serving in the campaign of 1813 to 1815 against 
France. In 1840 he became Governor of Pomerania, on 
his brother's succession to the throne. During the 
revolution, which shook all Europe, in 1848, the Prince 
was forced to fly from his country, and took refuge—like 
all other rulers in misfortune—in England. He had al- 
ways identified himself with the party of Absolutism, and 
was considered its principal sustainer, hence his unpopu- 
larity. His exile was a short one, however, and in June 
of the same year he returned to Berlin. In 1857 he be- 
came Regent of Prussia, on account of his brother's ill 
health, and on the death of the King, in 1861, he suc- 
ceeded to the throne. 

It is within the memory of us all, how King William I. 
of Prussia, by the help of his chosen Ministers and his 
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‘‘OncE upon a time,” as the children’s story-books say, 
kings and queens were very much like the gods and god- 


kings and queens and other royalties who were in London 
for Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, spending a happy day at 


desses of Pagan times, in so far as they were supposed to | Buffalo Bill’s Wild West, and tobogganing, and doing the 
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atmosphere—not oxactly of sanctity, but of exclusiveness 
—surrounded them, and gave them importance to the 
vulgar eye. Children were not so very far behind grown- 
up people in their belief that there was a king-and-queen 
language, in which these royal people talked—a language 
known only to themselves, and which children imitated 
by inventing a gibberish all their own. Following the 
old pictures, in which we see the king lying in bed with 
his crown on, country people, not very long ago, im- 
agined that this disagreeable appendage of royalty was 
never laid aside, and could not believe that the ordinary- 
looking lady or gentleman, they had come so many miles 
to see, was a king or queen at all. 

But we have changed all that now. In these later 
years, most of the European royalties vie with each other 
in appearing as much like other people as possible, and 
in lifting the vail which hides their domestic life from 
common view. They write their own biographies, edit 
other people’s books ; in fact, they delight in doing just 
what ordinary people do, and, what is more, in letting 
ordinary people know it. They paint, they write novels, 
contribute to current magazines; they sing and play at 
public concerts, neither better nor worse than the ordi- 
nary amateur, and they are fairly well criticised, in place 
of receiving only groveling adulation, as they would have 
done in the olden times. What would the old French or 
Spanish Bourbons have thought of the whole party of 


An | Switchback Railway like ordinary fun-loving mortals ? 


Shade of Louis XIV., can such things be imagined 
without sacrilege ? 

True, we have not yet come to a competitive examina- 
tion of candidates for the throne of England, which the 
Prince of Wales is said to have predicted, but the heir to 
a throne nowadays, in most of the European countries, is 
expected to be very much more than a gilded puppet, or 
even the ‘first gentleman” of his nation ; there is even 
earnest effort made in educating the future king or em- 
peror with special view to the duties he will one day have 


‘to fulfill; while royal princesses, whom marriage may 


any day turn into queens or empresses, have fully as 
much attention devoted to their fit education for pos- 
sible greatness. 

Full of luxury and comfort as the lives of royal people 
seem to the outward glance, we do not need to task our 
memory very far to recall the strange vicissitudes to 
which some among them are called. No living example 
of this is more striking than that of Eugénie, ex-Empress 
of the French. 

Brought up quietly enough in her home in Madrid 
with her sister, afterward the well-known Duchess of 
Alva, by the Countess of Montijo, a Scotchwoman by birth, 
whose salon was one of the chief resorts of Madrid within 
quite a few years, she was, owing to her remarkable 
beauty, chosen by Napoleon III. as his consort. For 
many years she was the reigning beauty of Europe, and 
the leader of fashion everywhere. Whether she was 
nappy or not in her gilded marriage, she was a true 
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lived y absolute retirement, surrounded only by the 
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and devoted wife when 
sorrow and reverse came. 
When she fled from the 
fickle mob in Paris, after 
the disaster of Sédan, and 
escaped to England on a 
private yacht, it happened 
that her old drawing- 
master was staying at 
Hastings, where she landed 
before it was even known 
she had left Paris. 

Following the simple dic- 
tate of a kindly heart, the 
old man, who had loved his 
two little pupils in the old 
days, when he had taught 
them in Madrid, called at 
the hotel, to inquire if he 
could be of any use to the 
fugitive Empress, the mo- 
ment that he knew her to 
be there. Early as it was 
in the morning, she re- 
ceived him with open arms, 
and, with tears, thanked 
him for her first welcome 
to England. 

During the long years 
that she has remained 
there, she has endeared her- 
self to the people by the 
quiet dignity of her life. 
Since the death of her hus- 
band, and the still. more 
crushing blow of her son’s 
untimely fate, she has 
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faithful friends and attendants who followed ler from 
France. But she is the honored friend of Queen Victoria 
and of all the royal family, and the English people have 
adopted her heartily as one whom they, too, delight to 
respect and honor. 

The Empress of Germany, too, has had an eventful 
life, which has seen great changes. Augusta, daughter of 
Charles Frederick, Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, was 
born in the quiet little duchy in 1811, so that at the pre- 
sent time she is seventy-six, the oldest of European 
queens. She was married when just eighteen, on June 
11th, 1829, to William Frederick Louis, the second son of 
Frederick William III. of Prussia, who was then thirty- 
two years of age, having been born March 22d, 1797. So 
early as 1813, the young Prince, then only sixteen, bore 
arms, serving in the campaign of 1813 to 1815 against 
France. In 1840 he became Governor of Pomerania, on 
his brother’s succession to the throne. During the 
revolution, which shook all Europe, in 1848, the Prince 
was forced to fly from his country, and took refuge—like 
all other rulers in misfortune—in England. He had al- 
ways identified himself with the party of Absolutism, and 
was considered its principal sustainer, hence his unpopu- 
larity. His exile was a short one, however, and in June 
of the same year he returned to Berlin. In 1857 he be- 
came Regent of Prussia, on account of his brother’s ill 
health, and on the death of the King, in 1861, he suc- 
ceeded to the throne. 

It is within the memory of us all, how King William I. 
of Prussia, by the help of his chosen Ministers and his 
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own strong will, has gradually built up and consolidated 
Germany, until at last, at the conclusion of the war with. 
France, he was proclaimed Emperor of Germany at the 
Palace of Versailles in 1871. : 
The Empress Augusta during all these years has 
faithfully shared the troubles, the vicissitudes and the 
triumphs of her husband. The embodiment of Absolut- 
ism now, as he was in his boyish duys, he has lived to 
see the complete realization of his dreams, and would 
fain end his days in peace. His wife has been his wife 
before all things, his faithful helpmeet, rather than as 
Queen or Empress. She is known to her people, de- 
voting herself to the education of her children when they 
were young, and now the head of a large household of 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren. One hears of 
her doing kindly, thoughtful things, such as her sending 
a donation and adding her name as patroness of the Sea- 
men’s Hospital at Greenwich, because so many German 
sailors had received benefit from it. 
- The Crown Prince, Frederick William, who was born 
in 1831, and is therefore now fifty-six years of age, mar- 
ried, in 1858, Victoria, Princess Royal of England, who 
is nine years younger than himself. 
The only daughter, Marie Louise Elizabeth, married, 
September 20th, 1856, the Grand Duke of Baden. 
Second in point of age among the more important 
crowned heads of Europe comes Victoria, Queen of Eng- 
land and Empress of India, but of her we have so 
recently spoken that it is not necessary to-do more than 
point out her relationship to the other reigning families. 
Born in 1819, in Kensington Palace, the daughter of 
Edward, Duke of Kent (fourth son of George III.,) and 
of Louise Victoria, Princess of Saxe-Coburg and widow 
of the Hereditary Prince of Leiningen, she had no appa- 
rent prospect of succeeding to the throne. When only 
eighteen, by the death of all intermediate heirs, she was 
called to the high position which she has filled with 
such honor for fifty years, as to have earned the title of 
the ‘‘Good Queen,” not only among her own people, but 
from all other nations. The husband of her choice was 
Albert, Prince of Saxe-Coburg. He, as well as the Prin- 
cess Victoria, as she then was, had been carefully edu- 
cated and trained with a view of the possibility of their 
future greatness ; for it had become apparent, for some 
eight or ten years, that the little daughter of the 
widowed Duchess of Kent would succeed to the Eng- 
lish throne. And it was the dearest wish of the 
Dowager Duchess of Coburg, the grandmother of both 
children, that they should be united when old enough 
for marriage. The happiness that followed this mar- 
riage of mutual affection all the world knows, and the 
manner in which both parents watched over the edu- 
cation of their children, checking immediately any in- 
dication of arrogance which the adulation of attendants 
might Lave encouraged. Many are the stories told of 
the young Princes and Princesses being made to beg 
pardon of servants or other persons of low degree when 
they had treated them rudely. Kindness of heart and 
true gentleness have been so successfully inculcated, that 
one and all of the royal family of England are beloved by 
those with whom their daily life throws them in contact. 
By the marriages of her children Queen Victoria is con- 
nected with Germany, where her eldest daughter will one 
day be Empress; with Denmark, whose daughter will 
be future Queen of England ; and with Russia, through 
the raarriage of the Duke of Edinburgh with the daugh- 
ter of the Czar Alexander. The other marriages only 
draw more closely the relations with the Saxon and 
German princely families. 
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Considering the place which the Princess of Wales has 
occupied during the years that the widowed Queen Vic- 
toria has withdrawn herself wholly from her people 
since the death of Prince Albert, we may well count ler 
among the Queens and Empresses of Europe, for she 
has, as far as all social duties are concerned, acted as 
Queen Regent of England, though without the formal 
title, 

When, in March, 1863, a little more than a year after 
his father’s death, the Prince of Wales was married to 
Alexandra, the eldest daughter of the present King of 
Denmark, then only Crown Prince, all England turned 
out to welcome the Sea-kings’ daughter, for she had 


! already been a visitor at Windsor, and her beauty and 


her charming manners were well known. Moreover, 
every one knew of the simple, kindly life of the home in 
which she had been brought up. English people, who 
had been privileged to know her intimately, spoke of 
her anaffected gayety, her thorough enjoyment of life, 
her quiet fulfillment of home duties, her making her ows 
dresses and bonnets to help the somewhat straitened in- 
come of her parents. Suffice it to say that her popular- 
ity has, if possible, constantly increased from the day 
of her first landing in England. The people took her to 
their hearts, moved by her gracious presence and her 
winning ways, and no shadow of a change has ever 
passed over their admiration and affection for her. She 
is said to be the kindest mistress, the most devoted 
mother and the best hostess in England. No house is ro 
delightful to stay in as Sandringham, and thoss who 
know her well say that, quite independent of her position, 
she is the pleasantest acquaintance they know. Her 
daughters have been educated,'as she was herself, in all 
useful arts—taught to sew exquisitely and make their 
own dresses. Her sons have had all that could be done 
to make them manly, generous and straightforward— 
English gentlemen, in fact. 

Shé has known, moreover, with all the gentle suavity 
of her manner, to draw the line just where it should be 
drawn, and to indicate her will quite plainly when she 
thought it necessary to put a stop to things she did not 
approve of. She it was who put down, with great firm- 
ness, what were known as ‘' professional beauties,” and 
her influence on the fashions and habits of society has 
always been a beneficial one—the ontcome of refined taste 
and & common-sense independence of view. As a sick- 
nurse she is unrivaled. Not only did she devote herself 
as a true wife to her husband when his life was hanging 
in the balance, but when her favorite lady-in-waiting was 
attacked with typhoid fever it was the Princess herself 
who nursed her, and never left her during her tedious 
convalescence. These are the qualities which endear a 
woman to others, and the future Queen of England is 
not likely to lose any of the affection which the present 
one so justly receives from her people. 

The Empress of Austria is perhaps one whose per- 
sonality is best known of the crowned heads of Europe, 
though one does not so often hear of her at royal gather- 
ings of other nations. She has a great individuality of 
her own, and is always an interesting figure. Elizabeth 
Amélie Eugénie, the daughter of Maximilian Joseph, 
Duke of Bavaria, was born in 1837, and married when 
she was seventeen—April 24th, 1854—to Francis Joseph, 
Emperor of Austria, who was seven years older than her- 
self, and who had succeeded to the throne of his uncle, 
Ferdinand I.,on December 2d, 1848, his father, Francis 
Charles, the legitimate heir, having ceded all rights to 
his eldest son. Stirring times followed: the accession of 
this young Prince, then only eighteen years of age. 
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Hungary,. under the leadership of Kossuth, refused to 
recognize him, and formed itself into a republic, April 
24th, 1849. The following month Francis Joseph him- 
welf took the field, reinforced with 100,000 men by the 
Emperor Nicholas of Russia. Success followed him, and 
the taking of Raab put Hungary into his power, and on 
August 28th Venice fell into his hands. 

It was not till 1867 that the Emperor and his beauti- 
ful wife were crowned, with imposing ceremonies, King 
and Queen of Hungary, with the ancient Hungarian 
crown, which had been seized and concealed ,by Kos- 
suth, and had only been discovered in 1858. 

The history of the search for and the finding of this 
celebrated crown reads like some well-told fiction, and 
the description of the bauble itself savors of the wonders 
of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.” It is of two parts, one more 
ancient than the other. : eg 
' The lower is a portion of the identical crown with 
which St. Stephen was presented by Pope Sylvester IT. as 
a reward for his having converted the Magyars to Christ- 
ianity. The upper part isa relic of a Greek crown sent 
asa present to Duke Gerza of Hungary, afterward King 
Gerza I., by the Byzantine Emperor, Michael Dukas. 
The crown contains 53 sapphires, 50 rubies, 2 emeralds 
and 138 pearls of great value. It had been buried in an 
iron chest by Kossuth. 

The style of the Austrian Emperor now is ‘“‘ Emperor 
of Austria, King of Hungary and Bohemia.” The eldest 
son, Rudolph, Prince Royal, who was born in 1858, was 
‘married at Vienna on May 18th, 1881, to the Archduch- 
ess Stephanie, Duchess of Saxony and Princess of Saxe- 
Coburg and Gotha, a daughter of Leopold II., King of 
the Belgians, and his Queen, Marie Henriette, Arch- 
duchess of Austria. 

The eldest daughter, Giselle Louise Marie, born two 
years before the Crown Prince, married Prince Leopold 
of Bavaria in 1873, and the Archduchess Marie Valerie, 
who is just nineteen, is still unmarried. 

The Empress of Austria has always been a notable 
figure among European royalties. Remarkable in her 
early days for her great beauty and her fine figure, she 
was taken as a model of female perfection. How many 
foolish women tried to squeeze their waists into the 
sixteen inches, which was the measurement of the cein- 
ture exhibited as having been worn by her, it would be 
difficult to say. It must be supposed, however, that the 
Empress Elizabeth’s waist was naturally an unusually 
emall one, and was not unduly compressed, for she has 
always been a remarkably healthy woman, leading a life 
which is very unusual in persons of her rank. Always 
an early riser, passionately fond of open-air exercise, and 
indifferent to weather, she thinks nothing of a ten-mile 
‘walk, and as a horsewoman she has perhaps no equal. 

Year after year found her coming over to England 
or Ireland, incognita, for the hunting season. Taking 
some quiet country house, and with only a few personal 
attendants, she devoted herself energetically to her favor- 
ite pastime, exciting the greatest admiration by the way 
she sat her horse and took her fences. 

When staying in Rome some years ago with her sister, 
fhe ex-Queen of Naples, a special ‘meet of the hounds 
was arranged in consequence of a wish expressed by the 
Empress. It was held on the Appian Way, and a rustic 
pavilion of boughs had been erected close to the tomb 
of Cecelia Martello, with a garden laid out for the occa- 
sion. Pouring and continuous rain kept the greater part 
of the guests away ; but the Empress, nothing daunted, 
gzzivod in good time, and after partaking of breakfast, 
e.arted off, ia spite of the weather, to the hunt, 


A story was told of the Empress of Austria in one of 
the English illustrated papors in 1854, that she used a 
special whip of her own invention, in the handle of 
which was stored a small charge of electricity, so that 
she could at any moment impart a slight shock to her 
horse if it were needed. This, however, scarcely savors 
of a specially good horsewoman, which the Empress 
Elizabeth certainly is. 

The silver wedding of the Emperor and Empress of 
Austria was celebrated with great festivities on April 
24th, 1879, © 

The present Empress of Russia is the youngest of the 
Empresses of Europe. 

Out of the six Czars who have reigned in Russia during 
the last 150 years, four have been murdered, and the other 
two have died under very suspicious circumstances, 
while the present Emperor has led such a life of terrified 
seclusion since he ascended the throne that one would 
think that death, whenever it comes to him, will be a re- 
lief from torture. It can scareely be more terrible than 
the daily expectation of it in some dreadful form.’ He, 
like the other Czars who preceded him, had a reputation 
for liberality and generosity as a young man, but once on 
the throne, he, like they, succumbed to the phalanx 
which surrounds and manages him; and he began his 
reign by the arrest of his cousin, the dismissal of the 
Grand Duke Constantine, and the appointment of 
General Ignatief as Minister of Interior, while he shut 
himself up with his family in virtual imprisonment at 
Gatschina, where, surrounded by guards and suspicious 
of every one, he drags on # miserable existence of per- 
petual terror, broken by fits of uncontrollable passion, 
which give rise to hints as to his sunity. He is said to 
keep 40,000 of his subjects in prison. ; 

In 1866, when twenty-one years of age, he married 
Dagmar Marie Sophie Frederika,:second daughter of the 
King of Denmark, who was then nineteen. Much sym- 
pathy was felt for this young bride, for it has become no 
rare thing in these later days for royal marriages to be 
based on affection between the contracting parties. She 
was, moreover, the sister of the Princess of Wales, the 
darling of the English people, and her appearance was 
familiar to them as the favorite companion of her sister 
in the early days of her marriage. 

The marriage of the Princess Dagmar of Denmark 
seemed to be a return to the worst days of purely politi- 
cal unions. She had been contracted to the Cesarewitch 
Nicholas Alexandrowitch, the eldest son of the Emperor 
Alexander, who was four years older than herself, and 
report said that there was a personal attachment between 
them. He, however, died at Nice in April, 1865, and she 
was promptly transferred to his brother Alexander, who 
then became Cesarewitch, and was married to him at St. 
Petersburg in the midst of splendor and pomp, on Sep- 
tember 9th, 1886, having given up her religion, and even 
her own baptismal name, for the sake of the imperial 
crown to which she was to succeed, s few years later, in 
1881, on the brutal murder of her husband’s father. 

At the time of the late Czar’s death, it was said of her 
that she was almost as popular in Russia as her sister is 
in England, but since that terrible day she has shared the 
awful terrors of a life always threatened with the same 
frightful ending as that of her father-in-law, of which she 
was a witness, and it is no wonder that, while the Princess 
of Wales looks scarcely a year or two older than when 
she came a welcome bride to England, the Czarina’s hair 
is whitened with premature age, and the constant terror 
of losing her children in some dreadful catastrophe. She 
and her bushand were of the dinner party with the — 
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constitution, the Queen of Denmark has given a 
King to Greece, an Empress to Russia, a future 
Queen to England, and her youngest daughter 
married Ernest, Duke of Cumberland, son of the 
King of Hanover, and, but for the events which 
led to the abdication of that monarch, the Prin- 
cess Thyra of Denmark would also have been a 
Queen. 

The Crown Prince Frederick was born June 
3d, 1843, and married, July 28th, 1869, Louise, 
Princess Royal of Norway and Sweden. The 
Queen of Denmark is familiar to the English 
people from her constant visits to her daughter, 
the Princess of Wales, with whom she delights 
to go about quietly—driving generally in a little 
phaeton, with a couple of ponies, and only one 
servant behind. She is extremely simple and 
pleasing in her manner, her deafness making her 
appear more reserved than she is in reality. 


CHRISTINA, QUEEN REGENT OF SPAIN. 


Duchess of Edinburgh and Prince Alex- 
ander of Bulgaria on that memorable day 
when the delay of waiting a few minutes 
for the arrival of Prince Louis of Batten- 
burgh alone saved the Czar and all his 
guests from destruction in the Winter 
Palace. The dinner had been delayed half 
an hour, and the imperial party were on 
their way to the dining-room when it was 
blown up. Scenes like these, and that 
which followed on the actual assassina- 
tion of the Czar, are not to be forgotten, - 
and their effect on the mind can never be 
obliterated. The Empress of Russia has 
two sons, Nicholas Alexander, born May 
18th, 1868, and Wladimir, born later. 

The Queen of Denmark, Louise Wilhelm- 
ina, daughter of William, Landgrave of 
Hesse-Cassel, was born on September 7th, 
1817, and is, therefore, one of the oldest 
of the Queens of Europe. She married in 
May, 1842, Christian, son of the Duke 
Frederick Wilhelm of Schleswig- Holstein, 
who was one year younger than herself. 
It was not until November 15th, 1863, that 
he ascended the throne of Denmark, on 
the death of Charles Christian Frederick 
VIL. The result of the Dano- German 
war in 1862 had been to strip this little 
kingdom of the Duchess of Schleswig- \\ 
Holstein and Lauenberg. SSS = a 

But though her husband’s is the small- Rs ES SS 
est of the Scandinavian states with a MARIA PIA, QUEEN OF PORTUGAL. 
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‘No figure in Europe has attracted more interest and 
sympathy within the last few years than that of the 
young Queen of Spain, the widow of Alfonso XII., whose 
early and unexpected death seemed at the time to be 
such a terrible blow to his country. Marie Christine 
Désirée Henriette Félicité, the daughter of the Archduke 
Charles Ferdinand and the Archduchess Elizabeth of 
Austria, was born July 21st, 1858, so that at the present 
time she is only twenty-nine years of age. Report has it 
that the Grand Duchess became acquainted with Prince 
Alfonso when he was studying at Vienna, and there 
formed an attachment for him, which she has worthily 
justified. Spain then was trying to believe itself a 
Republic, and the son of the exiled Isabel Segundo did 
not expect to be so speedily called back to reign over his 
country. 

All the world knows of his romantic marriage with his 
boyish love and cousin Mercedes, daughter of the Duc 
de Montpensier, of her tragic death, and of the sorrow of 
the boy-King, who saw her laid in the cold vaults of the 
Escurial within four months of the day when he had 
brought her, a bride, to his palace in Madrid. But 
Alfonso thought of the good of his country before all 
else, and the need of having the succession left in no 
doubt. In November, 1879, in accordance with the 
wishes of his people, he married Marie Christine of 
Austria, and it says much for her that when the first 
child was born, Princess of Asturias, on September 12th, 
1880, she was christened Mercedes—or in full form, 
Maria de las Mercedes—after the dead Queen. 

Her life with the husband to whom she was so de- 
votedly attached was a happy one. When, on one occa- 
sion, he was shot at when driving, the Queen instantly, on 
hearing the shot, flung herself before him to protect him, 
and the same noble courage has marked every step of her 
sad career. From her, as from every one else, the young 
King kept the knowledge, which he himself possessed, 
that his days were numbered. It was remembered, after 
his sudden death, that he had been heard more than 
once to murmur: ‘‘ Me desgracia !” (What a misfortune 
for my country.) And no one knew at the time what it 
was he feared. When on that early morning he passed 
away, holding his wife’s hand to the last, the Queen 
nobly took up the duties he would have wished her to 
fulfill, forgetful of her own agony of sorrow. She ap- 
peared before the Ministers, and later, before the Cortés, 
and ‘took the oath to observe the Constitution as Regent 
of the Kingdom, dressed in her widow’s weeds, and hold- 
ing her two little girls by the hand. 

Months later was born a third child—a boy— christened 
Alfonso, after his father. It is not often that one is born 
a king, and the baby did not appear to like the expe- 
rience of all the state that surrounded his entry into life, 
for he cried lustily when being presented to the Ministers 
and grandees, on the day of his birth, as their actual 
King, his mother being but Regent. 

The Spaniards are easily touched by nobleness of 
character, as by all that is pathetic, and they are devoted 
to the Queen, who has shown as much courage and self- 
sacrifice for her husband’s country as if it had been her 
own. There are few houses where one will not see a pho- 
tograph of ‘‘ Su Magestad,” as the people delight to call 
the small baby who, held in his mother’s arms, wrinkles 
up his little face in protest against all this publicity ; 
and there is small fear of the misfortunes which Alfonso 
XII. dreaded for his people while every chivalric feeling 
of a noble race is aroused on behalf of his widow and 
posthumous chil.l. 

The Queen of Italy, whom her people love to call the 


‘Pearl of Savoy,” is the Princess Margherita of Savoy, 
daughter of the Duke of Genoa. She was born No- 
vember 20th, 1852, and was married, April 22d, 1868, to 
ivrince Humbert, ‘eldest son of the soldier-King of Italy, 
Victor Emmanuel. He succeeded to the throne on the 
death of his father, January 9th, 1878. Both are popular 
in Italy, where the idea of a freed country is identified 
with the reigning family, but the Queen is to the Italians 
what the Princess of Wales is to the English—their dat- 
ling ! whom they are never weary of going to see. The 
Corso is as crowded every afternoon at the time when she 
is known to go out driving as if she were not to be sean 
every day; and when she is in Venice, Naples, or any 
ether part of the now united country, she is received with 
the hearty acclamations of a people who love beauty in 
any form, but who know that their Pearl is as good as 
she is fair. 

She is a woman, moreover, of high cultivation, is said 
to be an excellent Hebrew scholar, and has collected a 
large Hebrew library of her own with all the latest works 
on Jewish history. She and the King are ever ready 
with their sympathy in any kind of trouble or misfortune, 
Their action in going themselves, as usual, to their 
palace in Venice, in spite of the cholera scare, did much 
to reassure the people, and prevent the loss that would 
have been entailed on them had they been deserted by 
their usual Summer visitors. 

Victor Emmanuel, Prince of Naples, was born No- 
vember 11th, 1869. 

The Queen of Portugal, who is sister of King Humbert 
of Italy, is the daughter of Victor Emmanuel, King of 
Italy. She was born October 16th, 1847, and christened 
by the name of Maria Pia, when her father was King of 
Sardinia, She was married October 6th, 1862, one year 
after Dom Luis I. had succeeded to the throne of Portu- 
gal, on the death of his brother Pedro V. His father was 
Ferdinand August, Duke of Saxe-Coburg, who had mar- 
ried, April 9th, 1836, the young Queen Maria de la 
Gloria, who was such a notable figure in her childhood, 
having succeeded to the throne on the death of her father 
when only eight years old. 

The reigning family of Portugal thus represents the 
Houses of Braganza and of Saxe-Coburg. Charles Fer- 
dinand Louis, Duke of Braganza and Crown Prince, was 
born September 28th, 1863. There is another son, 
Alphonse Henri Napoléon, Duke of Oporto, born July 
3l1st, 1865. 

Charles XV., King of Sweden and Norway, is the head 
of the House of Bernadotte. He succeeded his father, 
Oscar I., on July 8th, 1859, having married while still 
only Crown Prince, on June 19th, 1857, the Princess 
Sophie, daughter of the late Duke William of Nassau, 
and first cousin to the King of the Netherlands. The 
eldest son, Oscar Gustavus Adolphus, Duke of Worme- 
land and Crown Prince, was born June 16th, 1858, and 
married, September 20th, 1881, Victoria, daughter of the 
Grand Duke of Baden, and granddaughter of the Em- 
peror of Germany. The daughter, Louise Josephine 
Eugénie, born October 31st, 1851, was married on July 
20th, 1869, to the Crown Prince of Denmark. 

The King and Queen were crowned at Stockholm for 
Sweden on May 3d, 1860, and at Drontheim for Norway 
on August 5th, 1860. Both are extremely popular with 
their people. A liberal and enlightened policy has al- 
ways distinguished the reign of Charles XV., while the 
simplicity of manner which distinguishes the Court forms 
& great contrast with other European countries. It is 
more the centre of a quiet and somewhat primitive so- 
ciety than anything we are accustomed to consider as's 
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Court. The King has literary tastes, like so many other 
crowned heads ; has translated Tasso and ‘“ Faust,” and 
“*The Cid.” In recognition of his achievements in 
this line, he was made a member of the Academy of 
Science at Berlin in 1878. 

The present Queen of the Netherlands, or Holland, is 
Emma Adelaide, daughter of Prince George Victor, 
Duke of Waldeck-Pyrmont, and sister of the Duchess of 
Connaught. She was born August 2d, 1858, and is forty- 
one years younger than her husband, who was born in 
1817, and who married so long ago as 1839 the Princess 
Sophia Frederica of Wurtemburg, who died in 1877. 
Queen Emma was married January 7th, 1879, and has 
one daughter, Princess Royal, Wilhelmina, Princess of 
Orange, born August 3lst, 1880. 

Perhaps in consequence of the advanced age af the 
King, but little is seen of the royal family of Holland in 
public, and they lead a singularly quiet and retired life, 
deputing some of the princes and princesses to take their 
places on public occasions wherever it is possible to 
do so. 

The Queer.of Roumania, who is so widely known as a 
novelist, under the num de plume of ‘‘Caymen Sylva,” is 
one of the House of Nassau. She was the Princess Eliza- 
beth de Wied, only daughter of Prince William de Wied 
and of the Princess Marie Wilhelmina of Nassau. She 
married, October 16th, 1869, at Coblentz, the sécond son 
of the Prince of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen, who had been 
elected to the throne of Roumania, and made his entry 
into Bucharest as King Charles IL, on May 22d, 1866. 
She is a most charming and extremely cultivated woman, 
and takes the most sincere interest in the welfare of the 
people over whom her husband rules. She has organized, 
and carried out herself, a scheme for the encouragement 
of the special embroideries of the country and the pro- 
viding of work for the poor peasantry. 

The Queen of Belgium is an Austrian Princess, Marie 
Hentiette, daughter of the Archduke Joseph Antoine, 
Paladin of Hungary ; born August 23d, 1846 ; married, 
August 22d, 1853, Louis Philippe Marie Victor — the 
son of Leopold I. and grandson of Louis Philippe 
of France—who succeeded to the throne in Decem- 
ber, 1865, under the title of Leopold II. He is the Cade 
of the House of Saxe-Coburg Gotha. The only son 
of this marriage died in 1869, and the daughter, Louise, 
Duchess of Saxe-Coburg Gotha, married on Feb- 
ruary llth, 1875, her cousin, Prince Philip of Saxe- 
Coburg Gotha. 

The Queen of Greece, or of the ‘Hellenes, as the title 
goes, is Olga, the eldest daughter of the Grand Duke 
Constantine of Russia and cousin of the present Emperor, 
Alexander IIL She has one son, the Duke of Sparta, 
Prince Royal, born August 2d, 1868. Her husband, 
King George I., is the second son of the King of Den- 
mark, and was born in 1845. He was elected King of 
the Hellenes in March, 1863, and four years later, on 
October 27th, 1867, he married the Grand Duchess Olga 
of Russia, On ascending the throne of Greece, King 
George gave up all rights to the Danish throne. 

The Queen of Saxony, Carola, daughter of the late 
Prince Gustave de Wasa, was born on August 5th, 1833, 
and married June 18th, 1853, to Prince Albert of Sax- 
ony, who was born in 1828, but only succeeded to the 
throne in 1873. There are no children, the heir- pre- 
sumptive being his brother, Prince George, who married 
the Infanta Marie of Portugal in 1859. 

The Queen of Wurtemberg is another Russian Grand 
Duchess. Olga Nicolaivna, daughter of the Emperor 
Nicholas, was born September 11th, 1822, and married 


July 13th, 1846, to Prince Charles of Wurtemberg, who 
succeeded to the throne on June 25th, 1864. Their son, 
Prince William, born in 1848, married in February, 
1877, the Princess Marie of Waldeck-Pyrmont, whose sad 
death occurred in the midst of the festivities on the mar- 
riage of her sister, the Princess Helena, to the Duke of 
Connaught, third son of the Queen of England. 

There is yet one more Queer in Europe, the wife of 
King Milan of Servia, who was proclaimed Hereditary 
Prince in June, 1868, and King on March 6th, 1882. 
He had married, in 1875, Natalie de Keczko, the daugh- 
ter of a colonel in the Russian army. 

One cannot go through the royal families of Europe 
without being struck with their intimate relationship 
one with another. Even the Emperor of Brazil is allied 
in the closest manner to the royal houses of Portugal 
and Austria, while the Empress is the daughter of 
Francis I., King of Sicily, and her daughter is married 
to Louis Philippe, Comte d’Eu, son of the Duc d’Aumale. 

It would be a brave man who would attempt to work 
out all the relationships in which Austrian and German 
Princes and Princesses take such a prominent part ; but. 
it is almost impossible for a death to take place in any 
European Court without plunging all the others int: 
mourning, not complimentary alone, but the conse- 
quence of a more or less close relationship. 


THE OCEAN VOICE. 
By Francis H. HEMERY. 


Ware sweeps of glancing pinions trail 
Athwart the blackness of the gale, 
Till far inland the sea-birds blown, 
No longer hear the monotone 
Whioh the low, steady roar of the sea 
Sings near me, near me, near me, everimure, 


Breath, freshness, sense of wider air, 
Invite the wearied wanderer here; 
Grand breadths of flying shadow chase 
The sunlight o’er the pasture’s face; 
And the low, steady roar of the sea 
Sings near me, near me, near me, evermore. 


Slant sails that stagger ’neath the blast 
Bow down to us and hurry past— 
Away! to far-off purple seas, 
Away! to learn their mysteries, 
And the low, steady roar of the sea 
Sings near me, near me, near me, evermore, 


The secrets great of life and death 
Are in the tide’s soft, sobbing breath; 
The love and tears of ages gone 
Are in each melancholy tone 
Which the low, steady roar of the sea 
Sings near me, near me, near me, everm-re, 


—_____. 


THE LETTER «“N.” 


A DIVERSION FOR THE CURIOUS. 
By AUSBURN TOWNER, 

WHoEVER may have seen the imperial monogram of the 
Napoleon family, surrounded by its wreath of immor- 
telles, and emblazoned in all the glory of purple and 
gold on banner, sarcophagus or plate, must have been 
struck with its imposing character, quite apart from the 
associations it has with the most brilliant period of 
French history. There is something in the firmly set, 
yet graceful, construction and shape of the letter that is 
very attractive to the observing eye, and one is naturelly 
led to inquire more concerning it. ; 
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Why that characteristic shape, or why the place and 


uew letter was added. We know that a new letter was 
yvdded to our alphabet, the ‘‘J,” this being accomplished 
by the Dutch literary people of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Although they may well be styled 
leaders and princes of thought in their times, it was 
very many years before the ‘‘interloper” was firmly 
adopted into the ancient list that seems to have been laid 
in the deepest rock-foundations of the past ages. 

It seems likely, more than likely, too, that each letter 
originally had some occult or cabalistic meaning, stand- 
ing for something else than a mere sound, and perhaps 
gcining its position in the list according to the import- 
ance of that meaning. The knowledge of this, being pos- 
sessed only by the priests and wise men of the old times, 
ecding greatiy to their power, and to the awe they in- 
spired amcng ignorant and superstitious people. 

“The ancient Egyptian priests chanted the seven 
vowels as a hymn, addressed to Serapis,”* Dionysius 


* My little eleven-year-old son, seeing this “in its manuscript 
dress ’on my desk, and being attracted by the title because his 
own given name begins with an ‘‘N,” read to this point and 
stopped, with the exclamation: ‘‘ What a precious lot of howling 
idiots those old fellows must have been, prancing around their 


power given it in the general «]phabetical distribution, is | idols and singing, ‘A, ¢, i, 0, u, and sometimes w and y/’” 


something that probably 20 


one, not even Cadmus himself 
could show; for although he 
may have brought letters into 
Greece, they were assuredly 
originated, their forms fixed, 
and their positions assigned 
them, long before his time. 

It is a very curious thing, 
this alphabetical procession, 
with the letters always in the 
same order, as the adjutant 
arranges the soldiers for the 
dress parade. Going back as 
far as we are able, and the 
races that have had alphabets 
have had them told off in the 
list in almost the same order 
as they stand to-day in our 
own alphabet. What changes 
or differences there are are 
very slight and immaterial. 
There must have been some 
method ,in the original arrange- 
ment, or reason for the position 
that each one occupies, until it 
was finally fixed for ever. 

In other matters, as, for ex- 
ample, the months, we know 
that Julius and Augustus Cesar 
rearranged and renamed them, 
and added to and took off from 
the number of their days. It is 
not too much to fancy that in 
times away beyond the historic 
some equally as potent mon- 
archs as either of the Cesars, 
in a similar manner, rearranged 
or arranged the alphabet. Per- 
haps the initial letters of their 
names stood too far down in 
the list to suit their imperial 
notions, and they gave them 


poe Ce ae 


el 
Ft . 


places nearer the head. Or, 
for some reason or other, a 


EMMA, QUEEN OF THE NETHERLANDS.— SEE PAGE 516. 
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“of Halicarnassus says. Surely there must have been 

some other meaning to the a, e, i, etc., than we have. 
That would have been the merest gibberish if it were 
not so, and no one ever accused -the Egyptian priests of 
being foolish, or of engaging in meaningless ceremonials. 

We do not know, and it is impossible for us to under- 
stand or appreciate, no matter how many times we may 
have heard of such incidents, the feeling that overpowers 
@ savage or one unacquainted with the secret, who, 
having carried from one ‘‘ wise man”’ to another far dis- 
tant what seemed to him to be only a leaf or a piece of 
bark with some scratches on it, hears a message read 
from it that he thinks only he and the one who sent him 
is acquainted with. To him each letter acquires a power 
and a meaning that his ignorance makes mysterious, awe- 
inspiring, svpernatural. And the ‘‘ wise men” of those 
days didn’t try to undeceive or enlighten the ‘‘ common 
herd.” 

It is quite safe to assume, it seems, that the regular 
order of the alphabet was not a mere matter of chance, 
as one would shake up a number of blocks in a bag and 
pluck them out, one by one, blindfolded, but that it was 
arranged with a meaning and for some reasons that are 
now lost, leaving us nothing but the undisturbed, stately, 
regular array and their mere sounds. 

The human mind readily accepts the notion of a sign 
for a thing or an idea, and with difficulty banishes the 
connection. The algebraic signs +- and — or = and — 
are often used by men in matters far different from any 
mathematical calculation or purpose, although always 
carrying the same and their accurate meaning ; and I 
have known middle-aged persons who persistently asso- 
ciated ‘‘A” and ape, ‘‘B” and ball, ‘‘C” and cat, and so 
on down to the end of the alphabet, with ‘‘Z” for zany, 
as they learned it when they were children. So in ab- 
breviations letters have acquired a meaning very far out- 
side of and beyond their mere sound, as ‘‘F.R.S.,” 
“M.D.” and “S.T.D.,” or, going further back, that 
immortal combination, ‘‘S.P.Q.R.” 

Why, in the origin of things, may it not hrve been the 
reverse of this, the sign having been invented for the 
thing or growing o* ‘rom it and not ready-made ones 


taken for it? I do not mean the generally accepted 
notion of the origin of the alphabet, that it began with 
pictures of objects, and in process of time lines were 
eliminated from the drawing until the present signs or 
those similar to them alone remained. I cannot see how 
such a process could be possible and leave the results 
we have. Instead of our twenty-four or twenty -six 
letters, there would have been as many as are possessed 
by the Chinese. 

I mean that, before writing became general, a certain 
sign, like or resembling any one of our letters, was in- 
vented and stood alone for one idea or thing, and so 
continued to do, until this meaning was lost and only the 
sound survived. 

Whether or not we have inherited like a dim recol- 
lection, from our remote ancestors, as we have inherited 
from them prejudices and fears, complexion, tempera- 
ment and stature, this feeling of some occult significa- 
tion belonging to the letters of the alphabet, there are 
none of them around which clusters more interest in this 
regard than around this letter ‘‘N,” which, whatever 
may have been its original and ancient meaning, seems 
to address us as the symbol or sign of power, promi- 
nence, increase and success. 

In its three standards, two upright and one inclined, 
it stands for the most perfect and most powerful mathe- 
matical figure, the isosceles triangle, and the old, old 
notion of the Trinity, the combination of everything that 
is highest in the aspiration of man. 

Many find in it the three nails of the cross—a 
Rosicrucian notion—and the triple ‘‘Ich dien” ostrich 


‘plumes of the Prince of Wales, which by no means origin- . 


ated with the English people, but came to them down 
through Hungary, from no one can tell where. : 

In it are also to be found, with very little alteration, 
the three “‘ fleur-de-lis,” the emblems of the ancien. royal 
family of France, showing how truly that country be- 
longed to the Napoleon dynasty, for his monogram is 
made up in the same manner. 

In the Hebraic alphabet, the letter or character ‘‘ shin,” 
although not possessing the exact power, is similar to it 
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in shape, and bears much the same signification given it. 
It-is the lion of their alphabet, the ‘‘stronghold of the 
Lord,” and the peculiar sign and emblem of Judah and 
his tribe, who were chief among the twelve. 

In mathematical formulas or expressions the nth power 
indicates the highest to which any given quantity can be 
raised. 

In languages, notably those of tle German stock, the 
letter ‘‘n ” being added to words, makes them plural, of 
ccurse thus increasing their power indefinitely. The 
German language itself has retained this, but our lan- 
guage, originally constructed in a similar manner, has 
largely changed this termination, retaining it, however, 
in certain instances, now called “irregular,” like aren, 
and you will hear nowand then children and uncultured 
persons say housen and hosen for houses and hose. 

Taken with the other significations of this letter, why, 
among all the twenty-six letters of our alphabet to choose 
from, should this one be pitched upon for such pur- 
poses ? It might be a coincidence were it not that there 
are so many of the same character. The; multiply on 
one’s hands if he exercises his thoughts or research at all. 

No one, not within the innermost circle, knows how 
much of this kind of investigation, inquiry and study 
° . e . 
is going cn in this country. Every few months there 
springs up in some quarter a new secret society hav- 
ing for its object mutual aid, either to provide for the 
family of a deceased brother, or to care for one who may 
be sick or disabled. They call themselves by rather fuar- 
fetched and high-sounding titles, like ‘‘The Reyal Ar- 
canum,” or ‘Knights and Ladies of Honor,” or ‘‘ The 
Iron Hall”? Their methods of business are not in har- 
mony with these rather romantic designations, but are 
founded upon the hardest-headed kind of a cash basis. 
One of these, within the past ten years, has collected 
and paid out to widows and families of deceased 
members nearly seven millions of dollars in cash, with- 
out one cent sticking anywhere by the way! Neither is 
much attention paid to them by the public Press, but 
their membership runs up into the hundreds of thou- 
sands, and they are a power in the land ; quiet, unobtru- 
sive and silent perhaps, but still a power. 

In their outside management, there is nothing to be 
seen but a developed idea of this century, one of the off- 
shoots of co-operation, reaching, in a kindly manner, 
down to those of moderate means, and leveling up the 
responsibilities of life ; but in their inner workings there 
are things much more than hints of ideas developed in 
the centuries long since past, and there is as much dig- 
ging and delving by the leading spirits into the esoteric 
and occult meaning of words, letters, symbols, signs and 
colors, as there was in the days of the Middle Ages, 
when the “ Knights of the Holy Cross” were seeking for 
the ‘‘ Philosopher's Stone,” or the chemical formula that 
would produce the ‘‘ Waters of Perpetual Youth.” 

You would be far out of the way if you saw a council 
or lodge of any of these Orders in public, or visited one 
of them, and supposed that the initials or words or fig- 
ures on wall, ceiling or banner were mere scratches at 
random, or pretty ornaments and meaningless. They 
are anything but} that; every symbol or sign or mono- 
gram having a meaning that, whether or not the original 
one, has been traced away back to ancient times, and ap- 
pealing as strongly to the sincere initiate as the square 
and compass to a Master Mason, the crescent to a Sara- 
cen, or the cross to a Crusader. 

The general tendency af the age seems to be set 
strongly in this direction of the mystical, magical and 
cabalistic, and not, as some writers have attempted to 
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show, toward the realistic and the material and practical 
side of nature. To say nothing of the theosophical in- 
quiries—which are, at best, conducted by a separate and 
distinct clique, who have no very extensive or direct fel- 
lowing, yet whose (what ‘‘ we wise.ones ” delight to call) 
whims and vagaries, when discussed in the newspapers or 
magazines, always attract instant and wide attention—not 
to name these for any elaboration, a work of fiction, 
based on something mystical or occult, is always sure, in 
these days, of instantly having the public mind directed 
to it, and of being the widest read and the most exten- 
sively circulated of any book of the day, having, as its 
only near-approaching rival in these respects, those ap- 
parently intricately constructed detective tales. 

Take, for example, some of the most popular stories of 
Edgar A. Poe. They have a prevailing element of the 
mysterious, if not mystical, and probably the most talked 
of and most generally read of recent books have been 
‘Mr. Isaacs;” and the two or three productions of Hag- 
gard—immature, crude and ungrammatically written as 
they are—‘‘She” and ‘‘ King Solomon’s Mines.” There 
are certainly no recent books that have outsold them, or 
have a stronger hold on the public mind. The bottom, 
substratum and motif of each one is in the nature of the 
mystical and the occult. 

In that remarkable book, ‘‘ Ben-Hur,” * remarkable in 
itself and extraordinary in its sale, there 1s a similar ele- 
ment that increases its fascination from the beginning 
and fixes and holds the attention to the end. 

To return to our letter ‘‘N.”? Sometimes, as in its 
case, & sign or a symbol obtrusively and publicly mani- 
fests its meaning in a manner that cannot be misunder- 
stood. Somehow or other we have an involuntary con- 
sciousness of the truth of what we see, and are more or 
less startled by its clear and unmistakable display. We 
are halted for an instant in the whirl of our occupations, 
and then we call it all by the most harmless and mean- 
ingless of terms, a ‘‘ coincidence,” and on we go again. 
We perhaps forget that it is the frequency and constancy 
of ‘‘ coincidences ” that provide us with all of our rules. 

Recollecting what we have sven to be, what seems to 
be the inner and occult or mystical meaning of the sign 
or symbol that we call the letter ‘‘ N,” about whose form- 
ation or construction we know as little, and as much, 
too, as we know of the personality of the Mound-builders 
of Ohio, let us examine one of these ‘‘ coincidences ” 
that it has created in the political history of our coun- 
try. It is peeuliar and curious, even to the most angular 
intellect in the world. : 

In the Presidential canvass of 1880, between Hancock 
and Garfield, being engaged upon the columns of a very 
pronounced Democratic newspaper, I was reading. up 
pretty thoroughly in the political history of our coun- 
try, when I accidentally came upon the ‘‘ coincidence” 
T speak of, or the relation, if one chooses to give it that 
name, that seemed to be established between the letter 
‘““N” and the Presidential elections. It was so clear and 
plain that it was startling, and made a vivid impression 
on my mind. The astronomer who had been told by an- 
other astronomer to look at a mathematically ascertained 
spot in the heavens at a certain time and he would dis-. 
cover a new planet, on finding the prediction verified 


* A little snip of a girl, the daughter of a friend of mine, who 
was just entering into the mysteries of English grammdr, was, one 
day, in my presence, listening to a discussion of this book, It 
was evident, after a time, that she wanted to say something, and 
her mother asked at length: ‘‘ What is it, Grace?’ ‘“ Why, 
mamma,” replied the little maid, “isn’t that a queer name, Ben- 
Hur? I should think it ought to be Ben-He!” 
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by the. fact, 
than I. 

I felt so assured of the election of General Hancock, 
basing my opinion on the indication I had discovered, 
that my zeal in the canvass was redoubled, and I staked 
all I had in the world upon his success, It was not that 
I was snperstitious, but that the event seemed to be in- 
dicated as surely as are the eclipses to come at the time 
the astronomers have calculated that they will put in an 
appearance. I imbued many with the same notion by an 
article that I printed in my newspaper, although those 
who called themselves ‘‘hard-head:d” and ‘‘ wide be- 
tween the eyes” laughed at me. 

The result left me poor indeed, but with my faith in 
the proposition I had formulated shaken for only a few 
months. 

The general notion, briefly set forth, is that the Presi- 
dential candidate who has a letter ‘‘N” in his name is 
sure of an election, as opposed to one whose name is not 
thus provided. If both possess the letter, the one wins 
whose initial letter stands nearest in the order of the 
alphabet to ‘‘N,” and if neither possess it the same rule 
applies. I say rule, for this has so invariably happened 
that it passes beyond the bounds of a mere cUincidence 
and assumes the nature of something inevitable, the ex- 
ceptions strengthening rather than weakening the pro- 
positions ; for if unsuccessful at first, it is sure to win the 
second time, or if unsuccessful, the winning is sure to be 
followed by disaster to the winner, as though a natural 
law had been broken, and the punishment must follow. 

The first observation of the facts is peculiar by itself. 
Ont of the-thirty-seven persons who have been nomi- 
nated for the Presidency, twenty of them had the letter 
“N” in their names, and out of the eighteen elected, 
twelve were similarly provided. Is it not a little curious 
that, out of the millions of persons in the country, and 
out of the thousands and thousands of names, such as I 
have described should be selected for candidates, and in 
such proportion as to seem to indicate that it all means 
something ? Any directory will show that names so con- 
stituted are immeasurably less in proportion to the 
whole number of names than this, and the ‘ doctrine 
of chances,” taking all the names together, will de- 
monstrete that the probability of drawing a name with 
a letter ‘“N” in it is reduced to about one in thirty 
thousand. 

It seems a little like dealing in platitudes to go down 
the distinguished roll, but it may be well to refresh one’s 
memory to see how firm and certain is the foundation of 
the proposition formulated. 

It is needlecs to more than name the first one, Wash- 
ington. He leads off in this well, 4s he did 1n everything 
else. John Adams, the next, beat Jefferson, but it was 
by a mere scratch and misunderstanding, and when the 
second trial came, it was all the other way; the third re- 
sulting similarly, and with a most decided emphasis. 
Madison had for his antagonist Pinckney of South Caro- 
lina, but overweighted him, as he did Clinton of New 
York in the second contest. Monroe beat King of New 
York the first time, and had it all his own way the second 
time. Jackson won over Adams when they first ‘‘ locked 
horns,” but lost in a ‘‘deal,” scarcely more respectable 
than the one made forty-eight years afterward. On the 
second trial, with a fair field and no favor, he swept the 
game opponent clear out of sight, and, in his third can- 
vass did the same thing with another antagonist, Clay. 
In the next contest, Martin Van Buren was too much for 
Harrison, but the matter was made even, as it should 
have been, by the election of the latter with the same 


could not have been more impressed 
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opponent in 1840. Polk won over Clay; Taylor over 
Cass ; Pierce over Scott ; Buchanan over Fremont ; Lin- 
coln over Douglas, and again over McClellan ; Grant over 
Seymour and Greeley. Hayes served in the place of 
Tilden, but that only goes to prove the truth of the pro- 
position, and the less said about it the better. Garfield 
was President for only about six months, and Cleveland 
won over Blaine. 

These, which I have called ‘‘ coincidences,” assume 
more significance from the fact that it has been re- 
ported in the newspapers that Mr. Blaine, in the can- 
vass of 1884, had noticed them, and was so impressed 
by them, that, as the contest progressed, he lost heart 
very noticeably. 

I know there are persons in the world, estimable peo- 
ple too, but who can only see in a straight line, who 
regard the consideration of topics such as this with a 
broad sneer, or with what they mean to be a shrewd 
wink of the eye, as who should say : ‘It’s all gammon,” 
or as the yokel, after he had been regaled with a blood- 
curdling story about ghosts, observed, as if to assure 
himself on a lonely road, ‘‘ There ain’t no such things !” 

Perhaps these persons consider themselves competent 
to explain the curious properties of the number ‘9,” and 
why the other numerical figures are not able to perform 
in the same or a.similar manner, which they should be, 
according to their straight-line vision. Perhaps they will 
undertake to show why the number ‘‘7 ” appears so con- 
stantly, persistently and curiously, in all sorts of ways 
connected with things that appertain to man. Perhaps 
they can elucidate those historical ‘‘ coincidences ” be- 
longing to the royal family of England, in which the use 
of the color white, whether in name or symbol, has so 
invariably proved disastrous? If they cannot, as they 


‘doubtless cannot, which is true of a great many more 


than they, they should acknowledge that there are a 
great many things besides these in the world that they 
cannot understand, but which it is, nevertheless, a pleas- 
ure to consider and talk about and meditate upon. 
When you know all about anything, it ceases to be en- 
tertaining. 

In something the same manner it is with signs and 
omens. They are misunderstood, and are consequently 
laughed at, although it often happens that % is very 
nard to langh them down. The mistake is made of 
putting them in relation to an event as causes, which 
produce an effect, as the coming of the earth between 
the sun and moon causes or produces an: eclipse. 

This is very far from the truta. 

A vane or weathercock, pointing in the direction from 
which the wind is blowing, is a sign in the true sense of 
@ sign or omen, showing whence the wind comes; but it 
does not make the wind blow, and the wind would blow 
from that direction, or any other, whether the weather- 
cock was there or not. 

_ So with the multitude of signs that have a strangely 
firm hold on the popular mind, the appearance of which 
gives for an instant a sting of apprehension or a flush of 
satisfaction, but the memory of which quickly fades 
away, whether results follow or not; such as the disas- 
trous consequences attending upon one who sees a new 
moon for the first time over the left shoulder; the ill 
effects of going back after anything when you are once 
started ; the good luck following the putting on of s 
stocking or undergarment wrong side out ; the evil that 
will follow some one of a company of thirteen sitting 
down to a meal together ; these and hundreds of others, 
that seem bred in the bone of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
and that one can readily recall, are not causes that 
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ANOTHER WASHINGTON. 
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produce what follow them. The events would happen 
whether these signs or omens appeared or not, and the 
signs or omens are kindly given to favored ones as indi- 
cations, or simple finger-posts pointing out the destina- 
tion toward which they are journeying. 

We havo very high authority for the consideration of 
such matters : 

‘He answered and said unto them, When it is evening, ye 
say, It will be fair weather; for the sky is red. And in the morn- 
ing, It will be fair weather to-day; for the sky is red and lowring. 
O ye hypocrites, ye can discern the face of the sky; but can ye 
not discern the signs of the times ?” 


ANOTHER WASHINGTON. 


A very remarkable fact, writes Mr. D. Conway, is that 
another George Washington has been discovered in his- 
tory—one who anticipated his famous namesake’s rebel- 
lious spirit by one hundred and twenty-five years. At 
the Bermuda Assizes, November 11-22, 1650, ‘‘ The Jury 
of our Soveraigne Lord the Kinge doe present George 
Washington, of Hambleton ‘Tribe, Taylor, as ao false 
Traytor against our most gracious and dread Soveraigne 
and his Liedge Lord the Kinge, etc., haveinge not the 
feare of God in his hearte, but seduced by the Instiga- 
tion of the devil, maliciously and traytorously, on the 
25th day of December, in the yeare of our Lord 1648, at 
the house of Roger Axon, in the said Tribe, did then and 
there advisedly and directly speak and say in the hearing 
of the said Roger Axon these words—viszt, the King has 
sould his subjects to Popery; and, further, the said 
George Washington did then and there maliciously and 
traytorously say the Kinge was a rogue, and deserved to 
be hanged seven years ago. ‘The said George Washington 


having uttered all these traytorous and malicious 
words to the takinge away of His Majesty’s whole 
power, and that he is nor was sorry therefore, to 
the great scandal and derogation of the person 
and Royalty of our said Soveraigne Lord the 
King, to subversion of the State, to the Realme 
of England, and the Government of this place, 
and contrary to a form of a Statute in that case 
made and provided, and also against the peace 
of our Soveraigne Lord the Kinge, his crowne, 
and dignity. . . . To which indictment, being by 
the Grand Inquest found a true bill, hee pleaded 
not guilty, and for his further tryal did put him- 
self uppon God and the Country, which beinge a 
Jury of 12 sworne men, did find him guilty, 
whereupon he prayed his appeale for England, 
which was granted him.” 

Charles I. being then headless, and Charles II. 
an absentee, we learn no more of this earlier 
George Washington’s appeal or fate. But it is 
not improbable he found his way to Virginia, 
where the Restoration and the enthusiastic loyalty 
of Virginia led to the suppression of this piece of 
his personal history. This would account for one 
at least of the many Washington families. 


In Queen Victoria’s kitchen there are a book- 
keeper to give orders to grocers, provision and 
other dealers, four clerks to aid him in his work, 
a chief cook, four master cooks, two yeomen of the 
kitchen, two assistant cooks, two roasting cooks, 
four scourers, three kitchen-maids, a store-keeper, 
two “‘ green-office ” men, two steam-apparatus men, 
first and second yeoman of confectionery, an ap- 
prentice, three female assistants, a baker and assistant, 
and three coffee- room women. There is an extensive 
wine-cellar, superintended by a man of large salary, 
and an army of officers, engaged in various departments, 
suggest extensive eating and drinking. 
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THE PORTBAIT. 


“THIS GYPSY OF A GIRL DANCING BEFORE THEM LIKE 
SOME WILD ELF-CHILD.” 


THE HEIRESS OF BLUESTONE 
GULCH. 
By R. F. SANGER. 


Bevery, the tenderfoot, had struck it rich 
down in the Gulch, and the camp was all agog 
with the excitement. 

It had happened as usual, a mere accident, a 
moment of despair, with a random swing of the 
pick to the tune of ‘‘Go to the devil with your 
gold! When the pick hummed through the air 
Beverly was as poverty-stricken as any beggar on 
the continent. Not a dollar in his pocket with 
which to bury himself! Not even a dime for a 
drink ! Verily the dregs of want! But when the 
pick fell savagely against the huge boulder, it 
opened up a boom of ‘‘big money.” He had 
struck one of those golden Colorado coffers which 
many seek for but few ever find. Truly it was a 


‘ genuine bit of miner’s luck, and that in the teeth 


of science. The Summer before, experts had 


* knocked at this identical conglomerate for iron 


and discovered naught ! 
Bluestone Gulch was a new camp. Two months 
ago it was quite unknown, save in the unwritten 
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archives of nature’s universal history. The lstening 
wind or a bird, maybe, had borne its precious secret 
up over the ridge’s rim, and now it was the seene of 
a restless and noisy activity that seemed to record illy 
with the solemn, stilly grandeur of the surrounding 
mountains. 

The Gulch was 9 mighty rift in the cafion’s side, as if 
some Titan’s sword had cleft the solid masonry in a fit of 
giant rage. The opposite wall struck sheer up into 
cloudland withont a break in its massive front, and down 
in the depths between brawled s mountain stream, that 
fought @ fempestuons but triumphant way in and out 
and over and under the rocks in the narrow bed. 

'Treasare here was well hidden. . A more inaccessible 
spot could not be found in the whole republic. There 
were the usnal elements that go to make up that pictur- 
esyue entity known as a mining camp, with the same 
barksroofed log shanties that dot the Rockies all the 
way from Mexico tu the Dominion, and shelter the same 
hard-fisted, hirsute men. 

Atd the men! They were a mere handful here, these 
nomads of the mountains; an unkempt, unwashed, uan- 
shaven crew Were they { men who had oftenest slept with 
the starlit arch of blue for a roof-tree and the soft side of 
a boulder for a pillow; men who lived on the ragged 
edge of chance and found joy thereon. 

They picked hard, swote londly and drank deeply to the 
Kingdom of Dives, and if they failed here of an auriferons 
heaven, as they usually did, they speedily drowned 
their disappointment in fathoms of frontier whisky. 

That Beverly was not one of them any one who knew 
both coasts conld read at a glance. An Atlantic man 
would have divined, from the cnt of his words, that he 
was ah ex-Easterner, and, indeed, might have gone 
further and said that he hailed from New York. — But 
what mind-reader or character-dissector could have laid 
open with his scalpel the rough miner’s mask and dis- 
covered, beneath, one of the gilded youth of Fifth Avenne 
drawing-rooms a dozen years ago? He was a medium- 
weighted man in those days. Thon the square of his 
shoulder and tho sturdy curve of his leg were all the 
effect of his tailor’s consummate skill. Now, roughing it. 
had developed a splendid physique ; it was brawn and 
not padding that gavo a shapeful solidity to his figure. 
His hair was gray—it might have proved white, evolved 
from the Gulch’s grime. His complexion was as brown 
asa Bedouin’s. His hands were horny, not Fifth Avenue 
hands. Like his comrades, he was bearded, but this 
did not conceal the deep markings that furrowed his 
countenance. Altogether, his make-up betokened a man 
of at least sixty. Ofa truth, he was still on the sunward 
side, hot yet turned forty. 

He had started well in life, had held an apparently con- 
quering command over the conditions of existence ia 
being lightly handicapped so far as birth, wealth and 
domesti¢ relations were concerned ; but he had been so 
unfortunate as to collide with Fate. 

That was a period in Beverly’s lifo of which he never 
spoke now. The Jnterviewer hal written up that little 
affair so exhaustively, which caused the twenty-seventh 
year of his manhood to stand out in such bold, painful 
relief against the preceding happy years, that he thought 
it sufficed fot all time. A consultation of the lichen- 
bound files of the now defunct journal informs the curi- 
ous, in substance, that on a certain October evening in 
18—, the shadow of a terrible calamity fell upon the pala- 
tial country home of Mr. Guy Beverly. Mrs. Beverly 
while walking, unattended, with her young danghter just 
at sunset, along the banks of the swiftly flowing 1 
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which noble river bounded the ancestral estate of the 
Beverlvys, had made a misstep in the twilight of the 
shrubbery, fallen into the stream and drowned. The 
child’s cap on the bank, and Mrs. Beverly's light shawl 
caught on a bush perilously near the water's edge, told a 
too eloquent story. The river was dragged, but the 
bodies were never recovered. It was supposed that the 
tepid current had drawn them out to the sea, but a few 
miles distant. Mrs. Beverly, as Miss May Suffern, had 
been the reigning belle of New York, and baby May was 
the goddatighter of Miss Jeanne Tresmond, one of the 
most bewitching uéhutantes of the past Winter. The con- 
dolence-curdling: Interviewer touchingly concluded that 
it'was to be regretted that so many society people would 
be thrown into mourning by Mrs. Beverly’s tragic death, 
whose houses would, of course, be rigidly closed for the 
ptesent. 

Guy Beverly mourned much the sudden taking out of 
life of his beautiful young wife and child, but he mourned 
more the scene he could not but feel had been the un- 
happy prelude to it. He would have given his two eyes 
—nay, life itsclf—for the undoing of the matter. Still he 
tried to comfort himself with the thought that it might 
indeed have been accident, and not—but why should he 
speak the ugly word ? 

When a man and a woman marry, ten to one they are 
laboring under an illusion in regard to each other, 
surely as the stars circle in the firmament, disenchant- 
ment comes sooner or.Jater. Happy the man and happy 
the woman who can pass from the idealism of courtship 
to the realism of marriage gracefally. Mr. and Mrs. 
Beverly’s honeymoon lasted a blissful two years—an ab- 
normally long time as honeymoons go—and still May 
fancied she had married a young god. She was cruelly 
undeceived, however, when she thought she had discoy- 
ered his godship indulging in a mundane flirtation. The 
woman was a certain objectionable Miss Heller, # fatally 
fascinating creature, who bewitched all the men, from 
bachelors to Benedicts. And when Guy Beverly—un- 
wise, purblind Guy—attempted to adjust the matter with 
his fair May, he, in his turn, was astounded to learn that 
he had not wooed and won a goddess. 

The upshot of this domestic comedy was the river 
tragedy. Hence the obituary in the Interviewer, the clos- 
ing of the Beverly mansions in both town and country, 
and, after a deal of knocking about the globe, during 
which time Beverly had committed some magnificent 
follies while amusing himself with playing at ducks and 
drakes with his entire property, the episode in Bluestone 
Gulch. 

“Don't forget tho kid! Don’t forget yer heiress !" 
chorused the miners as Beverly began to show signs of 
quitting the Gulch with his gold. He had closed suc- 
cessful negotiations with a Denver syndicate for the 
working of the mine, and free once more, with the 
fair wind of wealth to waft him wherever he should list, 
he was about to resume his wandering, squandering life. 

The kid, the heiress, Lone Star, as she was called, was 
the one lone girl of the camp, the property of ‘‘ General ” 
Sheller. . 

When the general pooled his fortune with the rest of 
the gang who made up the Gulch camp, it was a dry day 
in Colorado. ‘The men celebrated the occasion with 
lavish liquid refreshment, and, in 8 moment of bibulous 
exuberance, chivalrously declared Lone Star, the only 
representative of her sex inside the Gulch, as heiress of 
the lucky man who should ‘‘strike it” first. This was 
formally ratified by deeper potations, in which Lone 
Star’s name and prospects were handed about as a toast. 


As - 
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Sheller registered from Texas, a big brute of a man to 
look at, shaggy as a mountain bear, but tender as a woman 
toward this waif whom he had befriended. Perhaps he 
had had a kid of his own away back earlier in the cen- 
tury, in the days when his name was nut Sheller, and 
when he hailed, possibly, from Maine—certainly not 
Texas. He said he had picked the girl up on the plains 
on his “way up.” Had she been stolen by the Indians 
from some settlement early in her life, and then been lost 
by them in the excitement of either a raid or a rout ? 
No one knew, but every one conjectured, and this theory 
was as plausible as any, judging the meagre points of the 
general's story and her own appearance. She was a mere 
chit of a thing for fifteen, with big, brown eyes that had 
a hungry, pathetic look in them, and a mass of hair that 
the miners called ‘‘reddish-yaller.” Wherever Lone Star 
had been reared, her education, in a certain sense, had 
not been neglected. She could dance like an Ellsler—a 
single Sunday night in St. Petersburg or Paris would 
have made her eternal fortune—sing like a seraph and 
twang an old guitar as—well, as only Lone Star could. 

The miners to a man adored the girl, and swore they 
would make her a great lady some time. She was their 
little divinity, round whom they gathered to pay their 
vesper vows when work was struck. The camp was & 
picture then! The group of dusky men, with their keen, 
eager faces lighted by the flaming pine-knots against a 
background of duskier mountain, and this gypsy of a 
girl, in a coarse blue gown, with that wondrous hair 
swecping round her like an enveloping, sheltering vail, 
warbling and dancing before them like some wild elf- 
chiJd. The men were honest in their pleasure, and so 
unstinted in their applause, which was echoed all the 
way from the bottom of the Gulch up the mountain-side, 
until one could hear the grim peaks along the castellated 
sky-line muttering it among themselves. Sometimes the 
moon climbed up over the ridge and looked down on the 
scene. There one might have seen Guy Beverly prowl- 
ing abont in the shadowy angles of the rocks or lounging 
in the gloom of the pines, moody, silent and alone. 
was beyond the revels of the camp, but still in full view 
of them. The swect music of Lone Star’s singing came 
to him with the softened, mellowing effect which distance 
imparts, and it soothed him in his ntter loneliness. 

He preferred, indeed, to remain aloof, out on the edge 
of the torches’ flare, where he could watch every turn 
of Lone Star's graceful figure unobserved ; for the girl 
possessed a strange fascination for him, he could scarcely 
tell why. Perhaps ‘twas because she was an alien like 
himself. He felt in his inmost soul that by birth she 
was as foreign to her present rude environment as an 
exotic would be in the frigid zone. Her history was in- 
volved in a deep, impenetrable mystery, but the chisel- 
ing of her ear, the straightness of her nose and the un- 
impeachable arch of her instep argued for much with a 
maa who knew the marks of good blood as did Beverly. 
‘That she was not of low degree he felt assured. Then 
that wondrous color of her hair! It was of that ravish- 
ing Titian hue over which poets rave and artists weep. 
Not one woman ina thousand possessed it. It was like 
his own wife May’s. Perhaps baby May would have had 
the same, he thought sadly, had she but lived. So two 
strangers in a strange land, being flung face to face by a 
whimsical fate, had found solace in each other. Uncon- 
sciously Beverly had opened the door of his heart to 
Lone Star and enshrined her in the sacred niche his own 
daughter would have occupied. 

Saad when the men held him unexpectedly to his part, 
it made him pause and think. The dream of his idle 
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hours came bask to him with the force of actuality. 
Here was «@ loving heart, homeless and friendless os his 
own, offered him. Why should he not take it, and enjoy, 
perhaps, a measure of happiness after thes> years of 
misery? He would legally adopt the girl, give her the 
name of his own dead daughter, educate her as carefully 
as he would have his own May, and in the end make her 
the heiress of the Gulch thousands. Then, too, Lone 
Star might form the anchor that would hold him to all 
things pure and good. Without some such stay, he, with 
a will weakened and a conscience deadened by a decade 
of recklessness, knew not into what fresh dissipations ho 
might not plunge on his return to civilization. 

It was all a luring thought. As a redemption of, his. 
own manhood as well as for the happiness of the girl, he 
accepted the trust imposed on him by his comrades. 

General Sheller brushed his eyes with a shred of a 
sleeve as he bade Lone Star good-by. She gave him her 
old guitar as a parting gift. The men said the general 
turned religious after that, and said his prayers every 
night before the ancient instrnment ! 

Beverly shunned New York on _ his journey as he 
would have the pestilence. Every stone in ita strects 
was a haunting memory, and he was no more than mortal 
even at this distance from the black-letter period of his 
life. 

He sought Boston, and sailed thence for England. In 
London they settled themselves in Kensington Gore, 
where the gardens opposite give one a perpetual feast cf 
greenery in the heart of a great city. And here father 
and daughter lived in a sumptuous seclusion, finding joy 
and happiness in each other. 

May, as we must now call our heroine, grew dearer to 
Beverly as the days went by, until he was very loath to 
think that she was not, in reality, bone of his bone and 
flesh of his flesh. 

hen lessons were over they took long walks in Ken- 
sington Gardens, under the grand old oaks, where the 
harsh roar of the town was softened to a songfel, mur- 
murous cadence. It was during these walks that Beverly, 
from time to time, gave May inklings of the tragedy 
of his youth; thinking that, thereby, she would have 
greater charity for the tinge of melancholy that had now 
become habitual with him, and which not even the sun- 
shine of her loving presence could entirely banish. 

Thus tenderly sheltered and nurtured, May grew into 
womanhood. The promise of her girlhood was richly 
fulfilled ; eighteen found her rarely beautiful. People 
stopped on the promenade, and even turned in their car- 
riages, to look after the fair American, as the Beverly 
equipage rolled through the park. Beverly watched the 
unfolding loveliness of his treasure-trove silently, and 
with something akin to awe in his face. There was a 
troubled look in his eyes, too, as if his heart were full of 
vain questionings. 

Where had May caught that turn of her dainty head ? 
that arch expression that ever and anon scintillated in 
her laughing brown eyes like a gleam of sunshine play- 
ing on some shadow-hidden pool ? No woman but one 
had ever had that quick, expressive little gesture of the 
hand! So like, and yet so utterly improbable. 

One Autumn, Beverly and May went to stay at Evers- 
leigh, Lady Allender’s estate in the lake country. There 
they met Paul Walsingham, an ambitious, but hitherto 
unsuccessful, portrait-painter. Walsingham was a dis- 
tant connection of Lady Allender’s, and as he was a 
handsome young artist, as well as a dancing man, and 
had also the happy facnity of making all sorts and con- 
ditions of people, from Bohemians to bishops, agreeable 
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ih ANAT of guests. He was also next of kin to a childless earl, 
Ag \ who, however, at three-score-and-ten, still persisted in 
living, and, what was still more exasperating, had not an 
ache or a pain in his whole robust body on which Paul 
could found the slightest fragment of hope for a speedy 
inheritance. 

Paul's artist-eye was struck with May Beverly’s rare 
beauty. Hers was just the ideal head which he had 
sighed for by day and dreamed of by night, ever since 
he had sought fame and found it not. Could he but 
have the painting of that lovely bit of nature, success 
must come to him. If he failed, he would burn his 
brush and palette in renunciation of art, and exile him- 
self to the Colonies for evermore. 

_——s«s From admiring May’s beauty in the abstract, he soon 
¥ROM BOSTON TO PROVINCETOWN. began to take a nearer, more personal view of it in the 
SEE PAGE 535. concrete. Paul’s ardor burned in his handsomo eyes, 

fired his amorous words and breathed in his dulcet tones 


Nap to each other, her ladyship had included him in her list 
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But for some in- 
scrutable reason, 
best known to the 
maiden herself, 
May was reserved 
and cold. She 
would not admit 
of his Apollo - like 
qualities, nor even 
of his gallantry, 
until he rescued 
her from a watery 
grave in Lake 
Windermere, and 
that at the risk of 
his own neck and 
prospects. 

It was bravely 
done, and prettily 
recompensed. May 
promised him her 
hand and head— 
not in marriage ; 
not then, she said, 
but for painting. 
So when the Bev- 
erlys went up to 
town again, late in 
November, Paul 
Walsingham ws 
not long in follow- 
ing them. 
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The picture was fivished early in April, and May took 
Leverly to see it before it was sent to the gallery. 

“My God !" he exclaimed, when the curtain was drawn 
aside, but Panl's presence checked him. 

Beverly paled perceptibly. He glanced from the por- 
trait to May, and then to the painted face again, with an 
odd, bewildered surprise upon him. 

May had evidently let her own wild fancy run riot in 
the fashioning of her costume and the accessories of the 
picture. The dress was a low-necked, short-sleeved white 
gown, delicate as filmy gossamer, quaintly crossed over 
her bosom, and edged with a lace of so rare a pattern as 
to merit a sigh from a duchess—just such a gown as one 
would see in the portraits of our grandmothers. Around 
the neck was a simple chain of gold, from which hung an 
antique locket. The shining masses of her hair were 
looped high and held by a comb as unique as was the 
style of the coiffure. This was all, save the background, 
which was a suggestion of thyme banks and flowery 
meads—just such a scene as one would naturally asso- 
ciate witu maidens and maiden meditation. 

Altogether it was a marked picture, superb in pose, 
striking in simple costume, and painted with a good deal 
of chic. The white of the gown and the delicate tones of 
the flesh-tints were managed with fine virginal effect. 
And the hair! Into what commingled dyes of the sun- 
rise and the sunset had Paul dipped his brush, that the 
only, the veritable Titian hue had been reproduced ! 

“Yes ; it is very good, very like. It seems as if those 
lips would speak to me.” 

Beverly spoke in an absent, far-away manner. 

May looked at him anxiously. He had not been well 
of late ; had grown pale and thin, was nervous, and would 
start and change color at shadows. A keen observer 
might have noticed that the slightest stress of excite- 
ment sent his hand to his heart in a sharp, quick way. 

Tater, when they were skirting the Serpentine on their 
way to Kensington Gore, Beverly looked out upon the 
silvery sheen of the water and said : 

““My dear, where did you get your idea for your cos- 
tume ? Was it not very odd—a little out of date? And 
the styie of your hair. Was it not something new c: 
else very old P 

“fIt was just a fancy, papa—a childhood’s fancy. I 
took it from a picture, a miniature in a locket. It is 
almost the only thing I can remember of that time in my 
lifa before those dreadful Indians came into it.” 

‘¢What was the miniature? Where is it now ?” 

Beverly spoke tremulously ; his pale face was flushed, 
and one hand closed instinctively over his heart. 

‘*Ah! if I only knew !” returned May, fervently. ‘ It 
was such a beautiful face—beautiful as o saint's come 
down from heaven! I have a distinct remembrance of 
some one’s fastening the chain and locket—the same that 
I drew for the picture—about my neck, and it seems as 
if it were the very person whose lovely face was inside 
the locket ; but when I try to go back further, to recall 
anything alse, everything becomes misty and indistinct.” 

Paul had, indeed, painted masterfully as well as lov- 
ingly. The picture was a grand success ; hung above 
the line, to be sure, still far from being hopelessly skyed. 
The critics tried to damn it with faint praise, but it was 
futile in the faco of such marvelous technique, and the 
weak words re-echoed in loud acclaim. As for Beverly, 
the picture haunted him, sleeping or waking. Bond 
Street now possessed an irresistible attraction, and every 
day he would steal up the stair into that West Gallery 
and feast his eyes upon it. 

One day, as Beverly and May mounted the stair, a tall 
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and graceful lady in black stood at the top. She dropped 
her heavy vail hastily on their approach, but not before 
Beverly had caught the glint of tears on her cheek. 

Two days, and he met her in the gallery again. Then 
she was standing before his idol, utterly absorbed, lost 
to all else. 

With a long-drawn, quivering sigh she came back to 
the realities of the hour and place. The power of Guy 
Beverly’s inthralled gaze had made itself felt. She 
turned haughtily, and for one heart-beat their eyes met. 
Then, lowering her vail hurriedly, she passed out and 
down the stair into the strect. 

Beverly followed, pale and tremulous, to find her 
starting toward Oxford Street in a hansom. Springing 
into another, he ordered pursuit. It was an exciting 
chase. Now he was close behind, and now a lumbering 
omnibus and a brace of four-wheelers intervened. 

They had gotten well into Northwest, and had‘left the 
Edgeware Road far behind, when the first cab drove up 
to an immense brick cube, known as Wilton Mansions. 
The lady alighted, and disappeared within its portals. 

In response to his inquiries, the boy in the lift drop- 
ped Beverly at the third landing, and directed him to the 
apartments of Mrs. Fletcher, artist. 

The servant, however, who answered his knock, rang 
out the refrain, ‘Not at home.” 

Baffled! Bah! What a consummate idiot he was! 
It was only a striking resemblance. The dead could not 
come back to life. Mrs. Fletcher had looked at the pic- 
ture only with the eye of an artist, and, if she particu- 
larly liked heads, as she would have looked at one -of 
Herkomer’s, or Walls’s. 

Beverly went home more melancholy than was even his 
wont. He looked old and haggard, as if he were endur- 
ing suspense, and as if that suspense were finishing him 
by a slow, living death. 

May had noticed the unusual interest Beverly had 
taken in her portrait, and the part the locket and cos- 
tume had played therein ; but attributing it to an acci- 
dental resemblance that the picture might bear to some 
person or thing in connection with his ill-starred youth, 
she thought no more of it until, going into the gallery 
one morning, she found Beverly standing before it. 

What a consuming fire seemed to burn out of his 
melancholy eyes! What an utter longing was there ! 
May wondered that she had never noticed it before, and 
her gentle heart thrilled with pity for this lonely and 
stricken man. 

How like the pages of a novel was all this! Beverly 
had loved and lost, and, after nearly twenty years, still 
loved the lost as faithfully as he had loved the living. 

May being of a romantic turn, like all young ladies of 
her age, had almost unwittingly constructed a touching 
tale of love and death and post-mortem constancy, of 
which her papa was the long-suffering hero, so that 
when she received the following note it seemed but a 
natural incident in the romance building in her own 
mind. 

The note was elegantly written, in a fine, feminine 
style, and evidently by a lady. It ran thus: 


“Tf Miss Beverly wishes to hear of a gold locket containing a 
miniature, from which she copied her costume in the portrait in 
Gallery, also of a long-lost friend, sho will meet the sender 
of this in the embowered walk near the Albert Statue in Kensing- 
ton Gardens, to-morrow at twelve.” 


There was no name, no date, no anything, but tho 
above startling lines. 
May moved for the rest of the day as if in a tranca, 
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What necromancer’s spell was over her, that she did not 
confide the contents of this note to Beverly ? What 
veritable juggling with the proprieties of social life was 
this, that she did not once hesitate as to the keeping of 
the appointment ? Nay, she even argued, was not the 
rendezvous almost within a stone’s cast of Kensington 
Gore, and was she not as much at home in the Gardens 
as in her own drawing-room ? 

When the clock on the barracks struck the last quarter 
before twelve the following day, May donned her hat 
and gloves, and, followed by a trim little maid, stepped 
lightly across the street. She mounted the steps into the 
paved square surrounding the statue, and, crossing it, 
turned into the embowered walk that runs nearly the 
entire length of the Gardens. Then she paused and 
looked up and down. It was early June—an enchanting 
June, this year. The sky was blue and the sun golden, 
for London. The air was full of the soft scont of flowers 
and the love-twitterings of birds. Inthe park the band 
was playing at the Royal Horse Guards’. A stray breeze 
brought to her ear an occasional bar of melody. She 
could hear the rumble of the carriages along the drive, 
and, through an opening in the trees, could catch a 
glimpse of the riders in the Row. 

All life seemed to be afar off from her. Here it was 
quiet, deserted for the nonce, and then a graceful, stately 
lady came toward her out of the greenery. And who is 
this ? May does not start nor speak. The lady takes her 
by the hand. She looks at May—oh, so lovingly ! and 
speaks to her—oh, so gently! And the two move away 
over the old, turfy reaches until they are beyond ken 
amid oaks. 

* A * * * * 

Two hours later the library-door at No. 10 Kensington 
Gore swings open silently. A woman, fair as Spring 
despite her forty years, stands on the threshold. Her 
head is bowed humbly, and her whole attitude betokens 
repentant contrition. ; 

The day is a trifle chill for the geason. A fire burns 
in the grate. Before it sits Guy Beverly in an easy- 
chair, his cheek upon his hand. The shadows lie thick 
in the room, and it is hard to tell whether he is sleeping 
or not. His eyes are half shut as if he were musing. 
The clock ticks echoingly on the mantel. The minutes 
multiply until a quarter is scored. 

Will that hesitating, doubting woman never find voice ? 
Twice have her lips moved and not spoken. Finally: 

“Guy, may I come in ?” 

The tones are heartbroken —almost abject in their 
craving. 

Guy Beverly rouses with @ start. One glance, and he 
crosses the room quickly with ; 

‘Do saints come back to us! Ah! I knew you would 
come. But why did you turn me away the other day ? 
I felt sure it was you, though the change has been 
great.” 

He would have touched her snow-white hair, he would 
have folded her to his longing heart, but she held him 
back gently. 

**Can you, will you forgive me, Guy ? That river was 
only a ruse. I thought you would be happier did you 
think me dead ; and it was such an easy thing to do. I 
repented in sackcloth and ashes afterward and went 
back, but you had vanished. That portrait has at last 
discovered you.” 

“The portrait ?” 

‘* May’s portrait. Do you not remember my locket ?” 

“Yes. I thought the picture odd, but could not tell 
just why. And May is mine—ours! I suspected it, but 


could not explain it. Ah, my darling, this is too much !” 
straining her to his breast in an ecstatic embrace. 

“And the hair?” he questioned, later, smoothing it 
reverently. 

“Tt turned almost in a single niglit, when the Indians 
raided the fort, where I had joined my brother, and 
carried off my darling May. That was a hideous time. 
But I seo the good God was merciful, and in some mys- 
terious way gave her back into your hands as a just 
rebuke to me for my own misdeeds.” 

‘And this is all May’s doings. Bring her to me that 
we may rejoice together.” Guy spoke excitedly. His 
face was flushed, and his eyes were unusually bright. 
“‘Once more, my darling. Remember this is the frenzy 
following a starvation of years.” 

And putting his lips full upon hers, he presses her 
to his breast, again and again, in an excess of reunited 
affection. 

But what is this? These arms drop lifeless ! 
lips refuse to kiss! My God! He dies! 
has killed him! 

They buried him quictly, that June time, ‘neath the 
yews at Kensal Green. 

Under May’s assiduous nursing Mrs. Beverly survived 
the fever that seized her when reaction came, but it left 
her delicate. Sir Richard Foster looked very grave when 
consulted as to the state of her lungs. He advised the 
Riviera for a Winter residence, but Mrs. Beverly would 
not hear of leaving England. So they have taken a 
pretty little vine-embowered villa at Ventuor for the 
present. 

May grows more beautiful and more womanly every 
day of her life. Her affections are equally divided be- 
tween her newly found mamma and Paul Walsingham. 
Paul’s kinsman, the earl, has had a suarp attack of gouf, 
and there’s no telling what may not happen to him in the 
near future. But this does not concern Paul now, as he 
has honorable titles and moneys of bis own getting in 
prospect. His portraits are in great demand, and he is 
evidently en route to an A. R. A.-ship and a fortune, As 
to May’s marriage, rumor on the Isle of Wight and in the 
artist’s quarter in South Kensington has it that Paul is 
soon, very soon, to wed the heiress of a late mining king 
in the States, concerning whose wealth the most glit- 
tering tales are told. 


These 
Great joy 


BOSTON TO PROVINCETOWN.: 


By A PHOTOGRAPHER AND HIS ASSISTANT. 


WE were off to Cape Cod, ‘‘ the bared and bended arm 
of Massachusetts,” as Thoreau designates it; the much- 
maligned barren and sandy waste ; home of Grandpa and 
Grandma Spicer, of ‘‘ Cape Cod Folks” memory. : 

‘“‘ We,” consisted of the amateur photographer and his 
assistant. : 

“We” had misgivings as to the comfort of the trip, 
but in the search for the quaint and curious in old New 
England, we were ready to brave all obstacles. 

The assistant innocently, but providently, proposed a 
basket of luncheon for later reference, lest the ‘‘slit- 
herrin’” should be too abundant, and the contrast with 
“Parker's ” too great. But the scheme was abandoned as 
being troublesome, and results certainly proved it to be 
totally unnecessary. 

The car-ride from Boston to Provincetown is not an 
uninteresting one. Leaving the Old Colony Railway Sta- 
tion and the busy hum of the streets, the route traverses 
pleasant suburban scenery. Occasional towns, with 
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water, East Bridgewater and Bridgewater, suggest the 
poverty of the New England mind in nomenclature. The 
brakeman announced both our approach and arrival at 
these hamlets, with a running accompaniment of sharp 
bangs of the car-door, until we were heartily tired of the 
successive Bridgewaters, long before we reached the end 
of them, 6 

After passing Tremont Station, the line crosses the 
township of Wareham, and the northern inlets of Bua 
zard’s Bay are often seen. 

The conductor jocosely informed the photographer 
that Buzzard’s Bay waa ‘‘ where the fogs were manu- 
factured,” which statement was at once verified, as we 


looking villas perched upon the heights, appear in rapid 
succession. 
- The four villages of North Bridgewater, West Bridge- 
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immediately entered a dense bank of fog. At Sandwich 
a discouraged-looking dredge was discovered, affecting 
to be at work in the path of the proposed canal between 
Cape Cod Bay and Buzzard’s Bay. As the scheme, if 
carried out, would rob the trip from New York to Boston 
by sea of half its terrors, it would seem a praiseworthy 
effort. But the drifting sands apparently proclaim it to 
be an endless one. 

Our friend the conductor was anxious that the discon- 
solate dredge should have its picture taken, and so told 
the photographer that while we stopped at the station 
one could be secured. But no sooner was it mentioned 
than the sullen fog settled down around it, and bade 
defiance to our purpose. 

Shortly there began to appear among the hollows be- 
tween the sandy hillocks cultivated squares of ground, 
which looked like very large patchwork quilts spread 
down and smoothed out very carefully. These we learned 
were cranberry-beds. The culture of cranberries has an 
interesting history in Cape Cod annals, and, if rumor is 
correct, was at one time the means of preserving the 


inhabitants 
from famine. 
The Cape men 
are born fish- 
ermen, but 
owing to the 
decline of the 
whaling in- 
dustry, some other additional source of income became 
necessary. 

An ingenious Yankee thought of turning cranberry- 
culture to account, and by so doing secyred a fortune 
for himself and largely increased the general prosperity. 
The cranberry is an amphibious fruit, loving a swampy 
land capable of being periodically overflowed, and here 
these conditions can be easily fulfilled. 

Drains and flood- gates were introduced, the land 
cleared of its rank growth of scrub oak, some new top 


* soil added, and all was finally in readiness for the plant- 


ing of the berries. The cost of preparation averages 
$300 per acre, but the proceeds in three years richly re- 
pay the outlay. The visitor is astonished to see the vine 
bearing abundantly in what appears to be pure white 
sand. A peculiar instrument, called a cranberry-rake, 
was formerly used for gathering the berries, but 
hand-picking is more in vogue at present, as the 
rake is thought to bruise the fruit. The Boston 
market affords a constant demand for the cran- 
berry-harvest, and the annual profit is a hand- 
some one. 

The photographer was, meanwhile, on the alert 
for the first symptoms of quaintness, as exhibited 
by people, places or things, and, as the train 
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sped along and we passed nothing remarkably ont of 
ihe ordinary country type of New England physiognomy 
and architecture, he seemed to feel aggrieved at the 
singular perversity of objects animate and inanimate, and 
suggested to the placid assistant that ‘che saw #othing 
very ancicut or queer-looking around here, and, as for 
photographing peculiarities, he might as well have staid 
in Boston and gone out on the docks.” 

The assistant soothingly prescribed waiting until Prov- 
incetown was approached, when fishermen’s huts, whal- 
ing craft and fishing appliances of the most eatertaining 
description would be certainly forthcoming ; and with 
helpful zeal guaranteed to find it. 

The sand-hills grew higher and more frequent, and, 
covered with only their sparse growth of beach-grass, 
looked dreary and unprofitable. Violent sand-storms 
are not of uncommon occurrence, and wagons, horses 
and people are sometimes overwhelmed. Roads are 
liable to be obliterated, and it would seem as if the fate 
of Herculaneum and Pompeii were impending over some 
of the small dwellings, sand being substituted for lava. 
In fact, the whole Cape is prevented from blowing over- 
board only by the intervention of s series of miracles. 

The attention of the General Government was at one 
time attracted to the inroads made by the sand, and the 
danger that threatened Cape Cod Harbor. The trees 
(principally oak and pine) having been for the most part 
cut down to supply the needs of the Provincial navy, no 
longer prevented the encroachment of this subtle enemy. 
Some idea of the gravity of tho situation may be imagined 
when it is realized that during a period of fourteen years 
the sand reclaimed from the harbor an extent half a mile 
wide and four and a half miles long. Yankee ingenuity 
again came to the rescue and pinned down the fugitive 
particles with ‘‘ beach-grass,” and the inhabitants were 
prohibited from cutting the brushwood or undergrowth 
of any kind. 

The large suhken ponds between the sand-hills are 
subject to remarkable variations. Periodical rises and 
subsidences are said to occur, and their position is sup- 
posed to be shifting and uncertain. The photographer 
thought they gave the region an ‘‘uncanny look, as if 
the ocean were gradually eating its way through from 
underneath, and were in the act of slowly swallowing 
the Cape. 

Still no sign of anything quaint or picturesque. No- 
thing but sand, served up to us either in hills or on the 
level, and an occasional little New England village, not 
unlike many other little New England villages, coming 
into view. Everything was provokingly and stupidly 
modern. We once, to be sure, caught sight of what was 
apparently a “‘flake”—a kind of rack for drying fish— 
and there were some large nets, and a few interesting- 
looking fishermen of the ‘‘Peggotty” type amongst 
them, boiling something in a great kettle, from which a 
black smoke arose. The photographer with excited 
imagination declared this to be “‘trying-out oil.” The 
train would not wait while we got a shot at them with 
the camera, aithough the alert photographer kept all in 
readiness for instant firing, to the great edification of the 
passengers, who evidently considered the entertainment 
afforded in, the light of a special treat designed for 
themselves. 

‘Yruro was once a part of Provincetown. Its Highland 
Light is quite cclebrated and of inestimable value to sea- 
eraft. The lighthouse stands upon a height of marl and 
blue elay, a geological freak of nature, as it is the only 
formation of the kind on the peninsula. It is 200 yards 
broad, terminates abruptly upon the beach, and reaches 


inland one half-mile, where it ends in a point. White 
sand surrounds this vein of blue clay, which is so solid 
and impenetrable that springs of water cannot pass 
through it. A heavy fog-bank is liable to rest around 
the lighthouse, although it rarely rises to the height of the 
lantern. Valuable ship-timber once grew about Truro, 
but of its former existence nothing now remains but 
tradition. 

On arriving at Provincetown, our hotel was chosen by 
the advice of our conductor. We were shown to ex- 
ceptionally clean, neat rooms, and but for ‘‘an ancient 
and fishlike smell,” which pervaded the atmosphere of 
the streets and penetrated even to the sleeping-rooms, 
we should not have known that we were at the famous 
codfish headquarters. 

A typical New England dinner was served. It was 
simple and homely, but each article, including the apple 
pie, was the very best of its kind. The herring and cod 
which we had dreaded were not forthcoming during our 
stay; we, however, inhaled and imbibed a sufficiency in 
the streets. 

After dining, the assistant observed ‘‘ mine host,” who, 
by-the-way, was an exceedingly dignified and striking- 
looking old gentleman, sitting in an armchair near the 
front door. Recalling the promise to act as discoverer in 
unearthing objects quaint and curious, the assistant ap- 
proached and accosted him with an expression designed 
to be propitiatory and cheerful. 

“Can you kindly tell us, sir, where there are some 
fishermen’s huts, or other curious objects characteristic of 
the fishing industry, that would be interesting to secure 
as photographs ?” 

A premonitory lightning-flash from the fine eyes, an 
uplifting of the stately head, and then the storm broke. 

‘‘There are no fishermen’s huts,” he replied, angrily. 
‘We are ail fishermen, and we live in our own comforta- 
ble houses, same as you do when you’re home. Every- 
body thinks we live in huts and eat nothing but codfish, 
and it seems as if they’d never learn anything different.” 

‘*Crushed again !” groaned the agonized assistant, in- 
wardly. Then, aloud: ‘I beg your pardon, sir. Pray 
excuse my ignorance, but I had understood that this was 
a large fishing settlement, and thought, possibly, on the 
outskirts of the lovely village I see before me that a few 
primitive objects might still remain.” 

This explanation had a mollifying effect, and nothing 
could exceed the politeness and kind care with which he 
secured a rowboat and the services of a handsome young 
fisherman to take us around to Long Point Lighthouse, 
where we were most courteously received by the keeper. 

The streets of Provincetown are no longer the impassa- 
ble depths of sand they once were. A top-dressing of 
powdered oyster-shells has been added, in lieu of the 
regular crushed stone, and a fairly good pavement is the 
result. 

The town consists of one long, curving street, which, 
lying on the beach, between the water and the sund- 
bluffs, adapts itself to the sinuosities of the shore-line. 
The sand-hills are fenced about, and climbing them is 
prohibited (except on a made road covered with oyster- 
shells) lest a caving should be started. 

Coarse beach-grass and other roots are planted and 
carefully cherished, as they are the only barrier that pre- 
vents the hills from descending upon the town. 

‘The houses are set down somewhat at random, and 
have little reference to each other, except in the more 
recently built sections. 

Formerly, each fisherman planted his dwelling as 
near his boat-landing as possible, and the straggling 
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appearance of the houses is the consequence. Our 
host explained the narrowness of the streets by stat- 
ing that horses and wagons were iutroduced only within 
his own remembrance. 

About three in the afternoon we began the ascent of 
the bluffs back of the town. The road was very steep, 
and, shut in by the sand-hummocks and the scrub-nak 
undergrowth, we were fearful that time and energy were 
wasted, when, emerging on a broad plateau, Province- 
town lay at our feet. 

Above the rovfs, and on a level with the tops of the 
cpires, we saw the little, crooked street, crescent-shaped 
boneath, while away to the right, a long sand-spit, cap- 
ped with Long Point Light, stretched a protecting arm 
against the waves of the Atlantic. In the bay, the wharves 
extending in black lines, seemed like the fingers of a 
giant hand ready to grasp the fishy freight of the many 
smacks and schooners. To the left, tle shore fell away 
in a rapid curve, leaving the prospect bounded only by 
the horizon-line. 

The photographer unpacked his camera and took 
several views, but the extent of the scene can be only 
appreciated by the eye. 

Descending the hill, we approached the wharves, which 
were full of interest. They reach into the water for half 
a mile before sufficient depth is found for even the 
small boats. An old schooner, a relic of bygone fishing 
triumphs, we deemed worthy of perpetuation. From a 
neighboring dock, a group of incipient fishermen, bare- 
footed and blushing, watched the operation with eager 
curiosity. Weattempted to photograph them also, but 
on the first intimation of the camera being pointed at 
them they scampered away like frightened mice. 

Retracing our steps, we returned to tle main street, 
taking short dives in the narrow passages between the 
houses down to the water’s edge. Some of tliese were 
very curious. In one, old anchors and large chains were 
in the foreground, while various articles peculiar to the 
craft were distributed along on either side. In another, a 
lot of veritable racks for drying fish riveted our atten- 
tion, and we saw men and boys busily engaged in sorting 
and packing fish. One bright boy of about fourteen 
years was very picturesque in his working costume. 
With a background of oyster-shells piled quite as high 
as his head, we thought he would make a good ‘ sub- 
ject,” and so turned the camera in his direction without 
appearing to consider him ina designing manner. But 
he was not to be caught napping, and thereupon began 
@ succession of quick motions that would entirely pre- 
vent our success. Finally the assistant approached and 
invited him sweetly to allow us to get his picture, but 
he replied: ‘Oh, naw! I'd crack yer glass fur ye. Not 
to-day—some other day”’— with which reasoning we had 
to be content. 

Provincetown boasts of a number of churches and 
hotels, a good high-school and a bank, and in Summer- 
time a frequent packet plies between it and Boston. 

The general use of mineral oil has been instrumental 
in breaking up the large whaling industry which formerly 
made the town famous, and now sailing-vessels are no 
longer employed as ‘‘ whalers,” but some fifteen steamers 
still engage in chat vocation. Cod, mackerel, bluefish, 
halibut, blackfish, sharks and lobsters avound, and afford 
occupation to a hundred or more fishing-vessels. Crabe 
and codfish were used by the Indians as fertilizers for 
their corn-fields. The later inhabitants make a fuel of 
dried cod, and in addition, are said to use it as a food 
for cows. 

A colony of Portuguese is located near Provincetown. 
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These, with their dark skins and gay attire, furnish a 
picturesque addition to the streets. 

With characteristic New England energy the trains 
leave Provincetown at what seems to the more effeminate 
city mind the unearthly hour of 5:30 a.m. So we were 
up early, if not bright, for our departure. For a day or 
two Old Probabilities had been threatening, and the 
sullen sky and lowering fog-banks led us to believe that 
discretion would be the better part of valor, and that a 
speedy return to ‘‘Parker’s” would be decidedly more 

‘ comfortable than a northeast storm on Cape Cod. As 
the train rounded the sand -hills a shaft of sunlight 
through a rift in the fog threw a golden gleam over our 
last glimpse of Provincetown. 
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HOW ROYALTY TRAVELS. 


Tue earriages which are used by Queen Victoria when 
traveling long distances are comfortable enough to satisfy 
the most exacting passenger, and the imperial train of 
the late Emperor Napoleon used to be considered a 
miracle of luxury; but the latter was not good enough 
for the late Czar, who purchased it, and it was improved 
and altered and refurnished out of recognition before it 
was pronounced fit for use in Russia. Tho English saloons 
sink into utter contempt when compared with it. This 
train is always used by the Emperor and Empress for long 
journeys. There are sixteen carriages, of which the first 
is a kitchen, and then come one for police agents, one 
for the military suite, three for members of the hcuse- 
hold, and two for the Imperial family ; each Grand Duke 
having an entirely separate compartment, which can be 
fitted for either day or night use. The carriage of the 
Empress has a spacious sleeping-compartment, with a 
hammock bed, furniture of ebony, and utensils of silver, 
and an immense looking-glass. There is a bath-room, 
conipletely fitted, and a compartment for the lady-in- 
waiting. The Emperor's sleeping-room contains a writ- 
ing-table, a sofa and easy-chairs. It is fitted with olive- 
green leather, and also contains a bed, dressing-table 
and bath. Then comes a sitting-room, fitted very simply; 
and lastly the dining- room, which is furnished with 
carved oak, and merely contains tables, chairs and a 
sideboard. There is communication throughout the 
train from one end to the other. 


THE DOG WHICH WENT TO AMERICA 
AND BACK. 


A Lerrer To THE EpIToR OF THE “WHITEHALL Review.” 


Sir: When I was a boy I went with my father to dine 
with old Farmer at C——, in the County of Glou- 
cester. After dinner, when the pipes, cigars, the wine, 
and the cider were placed upon the table, a little spaniel 
dog came into the room, and, after wagging his tail, 
stretched himself on the hearthrug before a cozy fire. 
The little dog was soon asleep. It soon began to make a 
whining noise, as if in great distress, and its feet were in 
motion. It was obvious that the dog was dreaming. 

‘ What is the matter with the little dog ?” inquired my 
father, who was fond of the canine race. 

“Oh,” says the farmer, “he is dreaming. The little 
rascal is always dreaming.” 

‘Dreaming? Dogs don’t dream!” exclaimed my 
father. 

*©Oh, don’t they ?” replied the farmer. ‘I am very 
sure they do.” 
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“Well,” continued my father, ‘‘I wonder what he is | rhythmically beating the floor with his little tail while 


dreaming about ?” 

““T know,” said the farmer. 

“You know !” said my father. 
dreaming about ?” 

““Why, about America,” replied the farmer. 

““What does he know about America ?” inquired my 
father, with surprise. 

“A great deal,” said the farmer, ‘‘ for he traveled all 
the way from America to this parish by himself.” 

‘‘Nonsense, nonsense!” exclaimed my father most 
skeptically. 

‘‘Whether it be nonsense or not, you must hear the 
story and judge for yourself : 

‘* Poor Jack was born and bred in this house, and his 
father, grandfather, and his great-grandfather. Poor 
Jack has been the favorite of us all from his birth. 
He has been -espe- 
cially attached to 


“Well, what is he 


the farmer continued his story. 

“Thad a large family of sons. Farms were scarce, 
and some of the boys resolved to emigrate to Canada. 
My son John begged me to let him take Jack with him 
to his new home, and I ultimately consented, but with 
a reluctance which almost amounted in its intensity to 
anguish.” 

Here Jack approached his aged master, his companion 
and his friend, and placed his paw most tenderly and 
affectionately on his knee. The old gentleman patted 
the dog’s head, and proceeded. 

“fhe morning arrived. John’s boxes were placed in 
the cart, and he took his departure. The dog Jack evi- 
dently had some presentiment, for he secreted himself in 
my bedroom. To my disappointment he was found. My 
son said : ‘Jack will remind me of the dear old home of 
my ancestors.’ 
Poor Jack barked 


me from puppy- 


master mentioned 
his name, Jack 
opened his eyes, 
and began to wag 
his tail in the most 
happy and jolly 
manner. 
“There— look 
’ee,” said the farm- 
er. ‘Jack knows, 
as well as you do, 
that I am talking 
about him.” 
Jack now sat 
upright on his 
hind quarters, and 
looked most in- 
tensely up in his 
master’s face, most 
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and whined and 
struggled, but in 
vain. Ho was taken 
away by force. I 
cried most bitterly 
—I must confess 
my weakness. I 
may have been un- 
naturally partial to 
him, but I confess 
I felt as much re- 
gret in losing my 
dog as I did in 
parting with my 
son. My daughter 
reproved me for 
my weakness, but 
she cried as bit- 
terly as I did. 

““My son had a 
fine voyage, and, as 
soon as he reached 
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the farm he had purchased in Canada, he wrote me o 
letter whieh I received in due time. He gave me a full 
accour’ of his voyage, from the time he left Sharpness 
Point in one of Price & Co.’s vessels until his arrival 
at Quebec. 

‘* My daughter read the letter, and I got impatient to 
hear something about Jack ; and just as she aoe: to the 
end of the letter she read, ‘Poor Jack—’ 

“««What is the matter ?’ I anxiously inquired. 
dead ?” 

‘*She continued : ‘ He had a good voyage ; he was very 
restless on board, and had his head always turned toward 
the stern of the ship. I took him up the country, and he 
arrived safely here at night. He had his supper with me. 
I made him a bed in front of the fire, and he curled 


‘Is he 
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my last pipe in deep meditation. My thovghts were 
fixed on my son Jack, but especially upon the uncer- 
tain fate of poor Jack the dog. I was suddenly startled. 
My poor daughter was nervously agitated. Our eyes 
were turned in the direction of the door. ‘Did you hear 
anything, father ?’ 

“«¢ Well,’ I said, ‘I suppose I did, but it was all the 
fancy of a disordered imagination.’ But I could have 
sworn that I had heard poor Jack’s familiar scratch at 
the door. We heard it again and again, and the scratch 
was succeeded by a low, piteous and melancholy moan, 
which made us tremble with a superstitious feeling I 
cannot describe. As soon as I recovered myself I put on 
my shoes and unlocked the door, and upon the mat lay 
a poor emaciated spaniel. My daughter brought a candle. 
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himself up in his usual attitude and went to sleep. Next 
morning I let him out, and I have never seen him since. 
I suppose he must have lost his way, or must have been 
destroyed by some wild animal.’ 

“T leant my head on my daughter’s shoulder, and I 
cried and sobbed like a child, and audibly regretted that 
I had ever parted with poor Jack. My daughter also 
sympathized with me in my grief, and she wept tears of 
bitterness.” 

At this stage of the narrative the dog jumped on his 
master’s knee and affectionately licked his face. He put 
it down most tenderly, and said: 

‘‘There’s intelligence! Jack knows every word I am 
speaking to you.” 

«Several weeks elapsed after the receipt of my son 
Jack’s letter, when I and my daughter were sitting down 
in front of the fire before retiring to rest. I was smoking 


The dog was unconscious. It appeared to be dead from 
fatigue and exhaustion. pa daughter screamed with ex- 
citement, and exclaimed, ‘ Oh, father, it is Jack !’ 

‘I said, ‘Impossible !’ 

‘““The dog raised its head, opened its eyes for a 
moment, and relapsed into a state of apparent inanima- 
tion. Whether impossible or possible, I was certain it 
was Jack. We did not stop to speculate on mysteries. 
We brought poor Jack in and placed him before the 
warm fire, and rubbed him all over as gently as an in- 
fant. My daughter got some warm milk, and I added a 
little brandy, and fed him with a spoon. As soon as 
Jack regained his strength my daughter took him to 
bed, and attended to him like a nurse until he became 
vigorous and healthy. 

“In a few weeks Jack had recovered his health, 
strength and plumpness. He went with me to Gloucester 
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shore and lost him on the canal-bank at Purton. The 
dog was o favorite with the crew, and we all regretted 
his loss.’ 

“‘The sailors had all told me their story, and I told 
them mine in return. We were astonished. I wrote and 
him up. One of the sailors turned round and said: ‘Is | told my son, and he shared my amazement, not only at 
that your dog, sir ?” the instinct or reason of the dog, but at his marvelous 


corn market. If I went in the direction of the = 
| 
«Yes, it is,’ I replied. ‘Why do yon ask ? affection for his old home, his old master and his native 


and the shipping the dog positively refused to proceed. 
Qne day at the Cross two sailors passed, when Jack ran 
after them and hilariously barked and familiarly wagged 
his tail in recognition, but would not allow them to pick 


*** Why,’ said ono of the sailors, ‘ We took the dog out | soil. This is no sensational story, this js no romance, 
with a gentleman from Sharpness Point to Quebec. The | but here is Jack himself, a living evidence of the truth 
gentleman took him with him to his farm, nearly a hun- | of my narrative.” 
dred miles up the country. We stopped at Quebec Jack barked and bounded with obvious delight as his 
several weeks, to load timber for Gloucester. Some days | master concluded the history of his exploits, and he soon 
before we sailed the dog appeared upon the wharf ina | resumed his cozy place on the hearthrug in front of the 
most exhausted, emaciated and. pitiable state, and whined | fire and went to sleep. 
to be taken on. board. We had pity on him, took him This is one of the most marvelous illustrations of the 
on board, and attended to him until he regained his | instinct, the sagacity or reason of a dog I have ever heard 
strength. We had a long and a difficult voyage, but | recorded, and outdoes all the dog stories of ancient or 
safely landed at Sharpness Point. We took the dog on ° modern history. H. Y. J. T. 
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THE CAT AND THE MOUSE, 


Poss was sitting down to dinner. | ‘And how very soft your fur is, 
Like anu ordinary sinner. ' How like music, too, your purr iso 
All was quiet in the houso, But I think that I must go. 
When before her, near the platter, i Thore! I heard my baby erying. 
Coolly, calmly looking at her, Ah, a mother’s cares are trying, 
Came and sat a lady mouse. As I’m sure you also know.” 
And the mouse’s quiet bearing, Then said Pussy: ‘Oh, don’t hurry. 
Coupled with such pluck and daring, Pray excuse me and my flurry; 
Took poor Pussy’s breath away. | Mice I did not think so wise. 
But she sighed: ‘“O bold intruder, \ Now I see they're close observers, 
I do think your actions ruder And of praise are grent deservers; 
Than I care just now to say. My opinions I'll revise. 
“Oh, your conduct’s quite surprising, “Though your stature’s not commanding; 
And I fvel my anger rising. You have yet an understanding 
I should dearly like to know Of which pussies might be proud. 
Why you come so calmly staring, I should like so much to know you, 
With such impudenco and daring— And I’ve things I'd like to show you, 
Why you Nok me over so?” Things I would not show the crowd, 
Then said Mousey: ‘‘ Not to tire you, With your manners, too, I’m smitten; 
Let me say that I admire you; You must come and see my kitten; 
I have seen you from afar, \ Promise now, and tell me when. 
And I wished to come and tell you, Oh, I’m very glad I've met you, 
Ere the kindly ladics bell you, ; I shall never now forget you; 
What a handsome cat you are. Promise me you'll call again.” 
“T havo watched yon walking nightly, ' Now it does not greatly matter 
And have noted, oh, how brightly Whether Mousey learned to flatter 
Shone your eyes, like moons in creen> j Overhearing human speech. 
Ah, I thought they were the brightest, Vanity is quickly played on, , 
And your steps the very lightest Praises, if discreetly laid on, 
In this world of wonders seen. Even feline natures reach. 


BENJAMIN G. SMITH. 


SOME CURIOUS WEDDING-RINGS. 


Iw spenking of wedding-rings we learn (says the New | for the Archbishop.” At last they were married with a 
York Jewelry News) that these important symbols have | ring of the bed-curtain, at half-past twelve at night, 
not always been manufactured from the precious metal | at Mayfair Chapel. Forgetful bridegrooms have been 
old. We are told that in lieu of a ring the church-key | reduced to greater straits than this even; in one in- 
has often been used ; and Walpole tells of an instance | stance a leather ring had, on the epur of the moment, 
where a curtain-ring was employed. The Duke of Ham- | to be cut out of a piece of kid, from the bride’s glove. 
ilton fell so violently in love with the younger of the | A tragic story of a forgotten wedding-ring is told in the 
celebrated Misses Gunning, at a party in Lord Chester- | ‘‘ Lives of the Lindseys,” When he should have been at 
field’s house, that two days after he sent for a parson to | church, Colin Lindsey, the young Earl of Balcarres, was 
perform the marriage ceremony ; but as the Duke had | quietly eating his breakfast in nightgown and slippers ; 
neither license nor ring, the clergyman refused to act. | when reminded that Mauritia of Nassau was waiting for 
Nothing daunted, Hamilton declared he ‘‘ would send ! him at the altar, he hurried to church, but forgot the 
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ring; a friend present gave him one, which he, without 
looking at, placed on the bride’s finger. After the cere- 
mony was over, the Countess glanced at her hand and 
beheld a grinning death’s-head on her ring. She fainted 
away, and the omen made such an impression on her, 
that on recovering she declared that she was destined to 
die within a year: a presentiment that probably brought 
about its own fulflllment, for in a few months the careless 
Colin was a widower: 


THE GROWTH OF CHILDREN. 


Tue rate of growth in children varies according to the 
sex. Thus, at the age of eleven to twelve years, boys are 
larger and heavier than girls; but from that age on the 
evolution of the girls is more rapid, and they soon over- 
take the boys and pass them, till the age of fifteen years 
is reached, when fhe boys draw ahead again, while the 
girls remain nearly stationary. 

A curious relation has been discovered between the 
growth of children in stature and in weight. M. Mal- 
ling-Hansen, director of the deaf-and-dumb institution 
at Copenhagen, has for three years weighed and meas- 
ured his pupils daily, and he has observed that their 
growth does not take place regularly and progressively, 
but by staves separated by intervals of rest. Weight 
also increases by periods after intervals ef, equilibrium. 
While the weight is increasing, the stature remains 
nearly atationary, and vice versa. The maximum of in- 
crease of atature corresponds with a period of minimum 
augmentation of weiclt. The vital forces do not appear 
to work on both sides at once. These variations are 
subject to the influence of the seasons. During Autumn 
and early Winter, according to M. Malling-Hansen, the 
child accumulates weight, while his stature increases 
slowly ; but during Spring, stature receives a veritable 
push, while weight increases but little. Some local 
habits have an influence on the stature. Stendhal re- 
marked that many Roman girls had deformed vertebral 
columns, or were a little humpbacked, and found that it 
was the result of a popular belief prevailing in Rome 
that parents could promote the growth of their children 
by punching them in the back. 


THE DISCOVERER OF SPECTACLES. 


Few inventions have conferred a greater blessing on 
the human race than that which assists impaired vision. 
Dr. Johnson rightly expressed his surprise that auch a 
benefactor as the discoverer of apectacies should have 
been regarded with indifference, and found no worthy 
biographer to celebrate his ingenuity. Unfortunately, 
however, his name is a matter of much trtcertainty ; and 
hence o grateful posterity may have been prevented 
from bestowing npon his memory that honor which it 
has so richly merited. But it may be noted that popular 
opinion has long ago prononnced in favor of Spina, a 
Florentine monk, as the rightful claimant, although 
some are in favor of Friar Roger Bacon. M. Spoon, in 
his ‘‘Recherchcs, Curieuses Antiquitie,” fixes the date 
of the invention of spectacles between the years 1280 
and 1311, and says that Alexander de Spina, having seen 
a pair made by some other person, who was unwilling 

_ to communicate the secret of their construction, ordered 
a pair for himself, and found them so useful that he 
cheerfully and promptly made tue invention public. 
According to an Italian antiquary, the person to whom 
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Spina was indebted for the information was Salvino, 
who died in the year 1318, and he quotes from a manu- 
script in his possession an epitaph which records the 
circumstance : ‘‘ Here lies Salino Armoto d’Armati, of 
Florence, the inventor of spectacles. May God pardon 
his sins. The year 1318.” 


A RETORT COURTEOUS. 


Tue late Lord Longford was an old Wykehcmist, cnd 
remarkable as a schoolboy in several ways. When at 
Winchester, as the Hon. W. L. Pakenham, he had the 
reputation of being the best construer of Virgil, in his 
time, for vicd voce rendering into English. As a crick- 
eter, he enjoyed the extraordinary distinction, together 
with two other Wykehamists, A. Lowth and N. Darnell, 
of being selected to play for the Gentlemen (18) against 
the Players at Lord’s in 1836, whilst he was still a boy, 
in the school eleven. He was always extremely well 
dressed ; and Dr. Moberly, who had thirty years’ expe- 
rience as head-master, said he was the most impudent 
boy he ever knew: a statement perhaps founded on 
the following fact: Pakenham on one occasion appeared 
in school with a large bunch of flowers in his buttonhole. 
‘‘Pakenham,” said Moberly, “I do not object to one 
flower in a well-dressed boy’s cont, but I cannot permit 
boys to come into school with nosegays.” ‘* Very well, 
sir,” said Pakenham. Two days after, he came into 
school with @ gigantic sunflower fastened into his coat. 
“ Pakenham, what is that ?’* said Moberly. ‘Only a 
flower, sir,” said Pakenham, in a very mild voice ; ‘‘you 
said you did not mind my coming into school with a 
single flower in my coat.’ 


LION-TAMING. 


M. Pezon, who has just retired from bnsiness, was, 
with one exception, the greatest lion-tamer in the world. 
The exception is M. Bidel, who still continues to exercis3 
his marvelons control over the monarch of the woods. 
The most interesting fact in M. Pezon's career is that he 
never used a whip. His method was, in the political 
slang of the day, conciliation, and not coercion. He 
adopted persuasive methods, and his success with lions 
was extraordinary. Tigers he candidly confessed that he 
could not manage so well. Kindness, it seems, does not 
appenl to the tiger, whether of the human or the feline 
species, and eruelty M. Pezon would not use. If he had, 
he would probably have failed. The experience of all 
persons who have taken part in the training of animals is 
in this respect pretty much the same. They may be 
beaten into stupidity, but they cannot be kicked into 
cleverness, Thus the sight of tricks well performed by 
any sort‘of beast, from the dancing dog with which Dr. 
Johnson ungallantly compared oratorical women to Mr. 
Crocker’s hideously named ‘‘ Equirationals,” may be en- 
joyed without scruple by the most humane and scrupu- 
lous spectator. They cannot have involved any real 
suffering on the part of the performers, and they have 
probably given them a good deal of pleasure inx the 
process of acquisition. 


Property there is no other knowledge than that which 
is got by working; the rest is only a hypothesis of know- 
ledge ; a thing to be argued of in schools ; a thing float- 
ing in the clouds, in ondless logic vortices, till we try 
and fix it. 
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ON HIS KNEES BESIDE HER,” 


A MENTAL LAPSE. 


By ANNIE L. Muzzey. 


I. 

“‘T vurx he will recover,” said the doctor, thought- 
fully regarding his patient, whose straight, jetty line of 
eyebrows and black, curling beard and hair brought out 
by vivid contrast the deathly pallor of his face. ‘‘ The 
system has undergone a terrible shock, but a naturally 
vigorous constitution may surmount even greater difti- 
eulties.” 

The invalid, rousing from a scarcely breathing torpor, 
lifted his blank but beautiful eyes, in uncomprehending 
wonder, to the speaker’s face. 

Then a faint ejaculation from the other side of the bed 
drew his attention in that direction, and he razed with 
inexpressible content at the young and l:vely woman 
stroking his hand with soft, magnetic touch that thrilled 
his weak nerves with strange, swcet ecstasy. 

‘“‘Where—what am I?” the invalid questioned, in a 
faint whisper. 

“‘You are a very sick man. Have been in an extremely 
critical condition, but you are now in a fair way to recoy- 
ery,” explained the doctor. ‘Try to think of yourself as 
little as possible.” 

The patient’s eyes were still fixed in vague wonder and 
longing on the face of his nurse. 

Vol. XXIV., No. 5—35. 
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“*Tt cannot harm you to know,” 
she said —with a glance at the 
doctor —‘‘that you were injured 
in a railway accident, from the 
nearly fatal effects of which you 
are just reviving. You were 
brought to my house, which was 
near the scene of disaster, and I 
have helped to nurse you through 
a danger which we trust is fully 
passed.” 

The debilitated recipient of charitable favors did not 
scem enough impressed by this statement to manifest any 
emotion of gratitude. It might be a matter that con- 
cerned him or not. His eyes remained fastened upon the 
face whose lovely outline and color appeared to fill some 
undefined need of his nature. 

Presently, from sheer weakness, the eyelids drooped 
again, and slumber crept over the tired, faltering senses. 

“Don’t let him sleep too long,” cautioned Dr. Shields, 
as he turned to go out. ‘‘He is weak, and must be 
watched with care.” ; 

Evidently there was small danger that this order would 
be neglected. 

Widow Amy Winton had taken too faithful an interest 
in the patient committed to her care to fail him at the 
last contest with death, and she sat breathlessly counting 
the moments of safe repose while she read in the still, 
sculptured face on the pillow the purity of a nature 
which she believed the unconsciousness of sleep revealed 
unfailingly. ' ; 

When, very soor, she softly roused lim, he opened his 
eyes and gazed at her with perfect satisfaction until 
wearied sense once more surrender’d to the need of rest. 

Thus the early stages of convalescence passed, varied, 
as strength increased, by expressions of personal inter- 
est, without, however, the remotest reference to the past, 
which, for the patient, appeared not to exist. 
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It was after he was able to sit up and converse freely 
that Amy Winton one day recollected with consternation, 
as she addressed him, a fact of which she had lately lost 
sight. 

“Why, will you believe it, Ido not even know your 
name ?” she said, with a sudden accession of color. 

The gentleman looked at her with a bewildered air, as 
if not comprehending the social necessity of such an im- 
palpable adjunct. 

He rubbed his forehead with vain cffort to recall the 
required appellation. 

‘* Was there nothing about my person that would prove 
my possession of a name ?”’ he questioned. ‘‘ By my soul, 
& man ought not to wear a necessary appendage 80 loosely 
that it can slip away from him in this.ridiculous fashion ! 
What did my traveling-traps reveal ?” 

“Nothing more definite than the initials ‘J. R. E.’ on 
the neckband of your nightshirt, in which you were 
dragged from the berth of a burning sleeping-car, where 
all your personal effects perished with the exception of a 
traveler’s treasure-belt upon your body, which, however, 
was found, on examination, to contain nothing more im- 
portant than a few thousand dollars in crisp bank-notes, 
giving no clew to your identity.” 

*‘That, on the whole, was a lucky discovery, it strikes 
me,” remarked the gentleman, ‘‘ though I am beginning 
to feel that I am under a debt of gratitude which no 
amount of money can remove. The devotion of a life- 
time could scarcely satisfy my sense of obligation to 
you.” The youthful widow blushed. - 

“It is not much,” she said. ‘I think Ihave developed 

an unsuspected talent for nursing, and perhaps I’ve 
found my vocation in life.” 
; “Nay, don’t say that,-lest you tempt me to the un- 
manly wish to remain for ever under your professional 
gare,” pleaded the patient, who was making rapid pro- 
gress, evidently, under the skill she had developed. 

So swiftly speeded the improvement, that, a few days 
later, the gentleman announced his determination to take 
up his quarters at a hotel until strong enough to flecide 
on his course of action. 

‘‘Have I failed in any way to make you comfortable ?” 
reproachfully questioned his hostess. - 

“Oh, Heaven! the reverse of that! exclaimed her 
guest. ‘You have made this room a place of enchant- 
ment, and herein lies the secret of my resolution to with- 
draw. For, don’t you see how dangerous it is to my 
peace to remain so near you without the privilege of a 
man who possesses at least a name ?” 

‘*T—I don’t understand,” breathed the lady, with sur- 
prising simplicity and downcast. eyes. 

‘Shall T explain, then ? Do you see how impossible 
it is to remain in your society without losing my heart 
utterly 2? And how can s man who has no past ask the 
love of a woman who has restored him to life, though 
that life be worthless without her ?” 

Amy Winton finshed and paled with a tumult of 
emotions, 

“What cares love for the past?” she whispered. 
‘Enough that it has the present—the future !” 

The listener caught his breath. 

“Can it be?” he murmured, with rapturous expres- 
sion. ** Then how is it possible for mo to go away ? But,” 


sighed the gentleman, after an interval of transport re- | 
turning to earthly necessities once more, I have no | 


name, no fortune to proffer you, dear heart.” 
The blissful face lifted from his bosom indieated that 


a matter of such trivial importance could not be con- | 


sidered in this supreme moment. 
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“T have the fortune,” said the widow, finding at last 
the reward of her early sacrifice in marriage. ‘And 
your name came to me in a dream last night after seeing 
the pure gold circlet that you found in the inner pocket 
of your treasure-belt, and which was marked ‘J. R. E. to 
A. W., ’” she added, with heightened color. 

“ Let me see that ring again, Amy,” J. R. E. said, with 
interest. 

She took from a drawer at hand a tiny casket, from 
which he drew the plain gold ring with the inner en- 
graving that she had mentioned. He turned it over in 
his hand with a dreamy stare of wonder. 

“J. RB. E.,’ he echoed, emptily. 

‘‘ Julian Rochester Earle,” she interpreted. 

“«To A.W.’ Is it Amy Winton ?” be asked, slipping 
the ring upon her finger, which it fitted closely. ‘It 
seems like Fate, doesn’t it ?” 

‘Ah, indeed, I know it is Destiny,” was the thrilling 
and trustful response. ‘‘ The ring was marked for me.” 

Well, not to dwell on the points of logic by which love 
arrived at swift conclusions, we have to announce the 
marringe, at a preposterously early date, of Amy Winton 
and Julian R. Earle, all of the Far Western city which 
must be nameless, since this is a truth stranger than 
fiction. 

It was not without criticism that the young widow 


gave herself and fortune to a stranger, who, for aught 


any one could prove, might be a criminal fleeing from 
justice, and feigning a loss of memory for which the 
accident offered a favoring excuse. 

But Amy, unhampered by authorities that in tender 
girlhood had furced her to marriage with-a man she de- 


| spised, now determined to follow the law of choice, which, 


indeed, she could not resist without great unhappiuess, 
and, in defiance of much grave head-shaking, she married 
J.B. E., who, however his judgment might have dis- 
countenanced the haste, had no strength to rule out his 
own wish when the woman willed. 

A year of felicity followed the doubtfully approved 
union. J.R.E. had found sufficient occupation in the 
management of his wife's estate to save him from prying 
into the perplexing uncertainties of the past, and, be- 
coming @ universal favorite among the associates of his 
new life, he missed no element which a recovery of un- 
known conditions might supply. 

Passing down a street, one day, on business errands, he 
was suddenly intercepted by a a stopping short in 
his way. 

‘*Great Heaven ! is it possible ?. Jack, old fellow, we 
had given you up as dead !” exclaimed the excited young 
man, grasping at the hand of J. R. E., who gazed at him 
in simple astonishment. 

‘Beg pardon,” he said, drawing himself up with 
dignity, and looking at the stranger with evident doubt 
of his sanity. ‘You appear to be mistaken in the per- 


| son, sir.’ 


The gentleman, repulsed, sirdigbtened himself with 
equal majesty. 

“Excuse me,” said he—with apparently unwavering 
certainty of recognition —‘‘if you are not a confounded 
scoundrel, and should decide, after reconsideration, to 
renew acquaintance with old friends, call around at the 
Webster House and ask for C. L. Reed.” 

And, without further colloquy, the gentleman bowed 
stilfly and passed on. ’ 

J. R. EF. walked forward wah a sonsation of falliter 
from a dizzy height. The man's face and name touehed 
him like the snezestion of a dream which one strives 
vainly to recall atter a second lapse of sleep. Ilaunted all! 


day by the mystery past his power to unravel, he secretly 
went that evening to visit the stranger at the Louse 
designated. 

When, an hour later, he came away, his face was pallid 
as death, and aged as by years of care and trouble. 


IL 

Ix the gray morning, after a night of wretched wan- 
dering, J. R. E. hurried home, to find his wife in a state 
of excitement bordering on frenzy. 

“Oh, my husband!” she cried, bounding down the 
stairs as he entered, and catching sight of his white, 
agitated and visibly aged face. ‘In God’s name what is 
the matter? All night I have watched for you in an 
agony of fear lest some accident had befallen you, and 
now that you are here—— Oh, Heaven, Julian, how 
terribly you look !” 

“Yes, yes, Amy! I’m in trouble, of which I cannot 
tell you now,” said the unhappy man, holding her off at 
arm’s-length. ‘‘ You must be patient with me, and think 
as kindly of me as you can. I shall take the morning 
train East without any attempt to explain my business 
at present. I don’t know whether you will hear from 
me during my absence, but, Amy, think of me as little 
as possible.” 

“Oh, Julian !” gasped the wife, with an effort to cast 
herself upon his breast. But the action was repulsed 
desperately. 

‘“‘We must not indulge in sentiment now,” he said, 
with a coldness that touched her pride. 

And during his swift preparations for departure she 
made no further appeal, though her reproachful, ques- 
tioning eyes smote his heart with madder pain. 

“‘T have meant no evil, Amy,” he said, clasping her 
hand at parting. ‘‘ Think the best of me you can, what- 
cver comes to pass, and—after all—forget me.” 

“‘Oh, Julian! for God’s sake say no more if you can- 
not tell me the meaning of this dreadful mystery !” 
wailed Amy. 

But the hand holding hers dropped away, and with 
a silent gesture of farewell the man she had trusted 
so, entirely vanished from sight. 

A sickness as of death came over her. But she was 
not a woman to yield to an appearance of desertion, and 
summoning her power of self-control, she put away as 
far as possible her evidences of suffering, and was ready 
to account for such traces of agitation as she could not 
remove by the announcement that some affairs of their 
business had suddenly called her husband East; and the 
fear that he might be unavoidably and indefinitely de- 
tained had so disturbed her thought, she hoped they 
would excuse her somewhat distrait look and manner. 

And from time to time she would say, in response to 
inquiries, that Julian was still unable to return, though 
he was very impatient at the delay. She would even 
draw bravely on her imaginativn, and quote from letters 
never received such explanatory notes as must divert at- 
tention from any ugly appearance indicating that she 
was a deserted wife ; and, however she might shrink and 
quail before a possibility acknowledged in the privacy of 
her heart, she was always ‘confident and at case when 
speaking of the absence of her husband. 

That gentleman, meantime, journeying day and night, 
liad arrived at a country station near the sca, and step- 
ping out, looked about him with the air of one in a 
totally unfamiliar region. 

“Could you direct me to the house of Mrs. Sylvia 
Ward 2” he asked of a bystander as he consulted his 
notebook. 
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“Certainly, sir. Right up the hill yonder ; turn to the 
right ; white house at the edge of the pine wood, or, if 
you wish a short cut, take a private path leading through 
the grove from—— Great heavens! can it be that I am 
speaking to John Elwood, who certainly knows the path 
to the Ward cottage better than I can tell him ?” 

The brisk informant stopped short, staring in open- 
mouthed astonishment at the new arrival, whom he had 
not at first observed with attention. 

But the gentleman, heeding no iuterruptions, was 
already far on his way to the gate opening on the by- 
path, whose curving line seemed an illuminating flash of 
memory, revealing with startling distinctness the long- 
vailed picture of the past. As if suddenly restored to 
the aims and interests of a former life, he passed the gate 
and rushed along the rocky path with the haste of a lover 
late for the tryst, and entering the grove, bent his steps 
at once to a rustic seat, showing by its litter of dry twigs 
and creeping lichens that it had been long disused. 

“My Agnes!” he murmured, sinking in deathlike pal- 
lor beside the seat, overcome by a sense of the fatal is- 
sues of his mental lapse. ‘‘ Great God ! how it all comes 
back to me in this spot where we pledged our vows !” 

Again starting up, he hurried toward the house, every 
stop of the way now as familiar as if he had trodden it 
yesterday. ‘ 

A lady with a puff of silver hair about her careworn 
face came out on the veranda as he approached, standing 
under s drooping branch of pale wistaria-blossoms with 
outstretched hand but quivering lip. 

‘‘ Agnes !" he gasped, in pained inquiry, as he looked 
with hope and dread in the face of Agnes’s mother. 

“She cannot last long,” was the hushed response. 
“‘Charley’s telegram told us that you would soon be 
here, and the most we could hope was that she would 
live till you came. Oh, Jack, dear boy, what a terrible 
affair it has been !” ; 

‘Yes! Oh, my God !” groaned the wretched man. 

“There was Agnes on the wedding-night dressed and 
waiting, with a house full of guests, for the bridegroom 
who never came. She gradually yielded to the convic- 
tion that you were dead. Since this conclusion, she has 
herself fuiled rapidly, and is ready and eager to go.” 

“Oh, my darling !’" sighed the unhappy lover. ‘‘ Would 
to God I had died when she believed that I did !” 

He had no time, if he could have mustered heart, for 
the sickening story he had to tell, for, at this moment, 
an attendant came hurrying out to say that Agnes insisted 
she had heard Jack’s voice, and was begging for the wed- 
ding-gown, which she must wear when he saw her. 

“It is what she is always saying,” explained Agnes’s 
mother. ‘‘ Believing that you are dead, she confidently 
looks for you to come to her at the last, and she has 
made us promise that she shall wear the bridal-dress the 
same as when she expected you on the wedding-day.” 

‘‘Gracious Heaven !” breathed John Elwood, burying 
his face in his hands, in utter despair, as he dropped 
upon a chair in the vine-wreathed porch sacred to 
memories of love. 

The mother, who had disappeared, came back pres- 
ently, touching him upon the shoulder, and whispering, 
“She is ready.” 

Pale as the ghost he was going to personate, the young 
man rose and followed through the dvor, which, since 
boyhood, had seemed to him a heavenly entrance. As he 
approached the beautiful room, in which lingered no 
taint of sickness or death, he paused with bated:breath, 
seeing, beyond the parted portitre, on a low, reclining 
chair, a vision of spiritual loveliness in misty robes of 
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white, smiling, and stretching forth a hand through 
whose clear transparency the declining sun shone with 


pure illuminating glow. 


“‘T knew that you would come, dear,’ she said, with 
contentment, as he sank on his knees beside her, all 
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human passion stilled in that serene atmosphere. To 
her, John Elwood was a spirit, freed, as she soon would 
be, from the trammel of earthly conditions. And in her 
presence he felt that the life he had lost was found 
Only his sense 


again. His soul had staid with her. 
had wandered off. 
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‘“‘Tam wearing the wedding-gown, dear,” she said, at 


length, lifting herself slightly from his breast where he 
had silently gathered her. ‘‘ Have you the ring, sweet- 
heart ?” 


He had been carrying it for months in his pocket- 


t 
book, under daily orders from Amy to leave it at the 
jeweler’s for enlargement, her finger, with its waxing 
plumpness, having outgrown its fairy proportions. But 


the errand had been postponed through a strange av@r- 
sion to its accomplishment, and he now drew the golden 


circle from concealment, and dreamily placed it on the 
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marriage-finger of the hand for which it had been de- 
signed before that fatal slip of memory and terrible co- 
incidence of initials had led to its profanation. Should 
not its pure purpose be at last fulfilled, and the soil of 
its desecration sanctified by burial with her dust ? 

The bride of death smiled divinely, with eyes upturned 
to the face brooding tenderly above her, while she lapsed, 
without a struggle, into an unconsciousness from which 
she would rouse, to whisper faintly : 

“‘Hold me closer, dear; the waves are cold.” 


again: ‘‘See— 


And 
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By Louis C, Exson, 


Tue year 1813 is famous in the annals of war, and was 
one of the bloodiest epochs of the Napoleonic strifes, 
but it is a year which should also be celebrated in the 
annals of peace and harmony, for during its course two 
of the most famous composers of our time first saw the 
light. Wagner and Verdi, both born in 1813, worked in 

a widely dif- 


love —the 
heavenly light 
is breaking.” 

In the gray 
of evening the 
white-robed 
figure, whose 
breath had 
vanished in ° 
the rosy sun- 
set air, was laid 
gently down 
by the lover 
in whose arms 
the beautiful 
life had passed 
away, and who 
felt that the 
diviner part 
of himself had 
departed with 
it into the si- 
lent realm of 
spirit. 

But what re- 
mained for the 
material man 
but to return 
to the duties 
he had assum- 
ed, blindly 
enough, when 
his soul had 
escaped with 
all his memory 
of the past, 
and left him a 
helpless cap- 
tive to the 
charms of 
sense ? 

It was at 
least a comfort 
to believe that, 
through all 
that void of 
memory he had been in spirit true to Agnes, and that 
she would still hold him inviolably to herself, while 
he strove loyally to sustain his relations with the 
woman to whom he had honestly pledged his earthly 
faith. 

And if Amy never knew the story of his past, she was 
happy, ‘after the fashion of women, in the devotion of the 
husband, who came back to her in time, silent regarding 
the secret of his absence, and subject to moods which 
she could never enter into or understand, yet always 
tender, considerate and kind —‘‘ The best husband in the 
world,” she averred. : 


ferent way, and 
to some it may 
seem almost 
sacrilegious to 
couple the 
names to- 
gether. Never- 
theless, Verdi’s 
two latest 
works have 
proved him to 
possess an in- 
fluence on the 
music of 
Southern Eu- 
rope scarcely 
inferior to that 
of the German 
composer in 
a broader 
school. 

The lives of 
the two com- 
posers can 
scarcely be 
compared, save 
in the fact that 
both achieved 
greatness in 
spite of the 
most unpropi- 
tious begin- 
nings. Verdi's 
life has not 
been an event- 
ful one, yet it 
is one that may 
be studied to 
advantage ; for 
he has proved 
himself not to 
belong to the 
family of ge- 
niuses who are 
contented in 
merely achiev- 
ing popularity, but to be a man possessed of a progress- 
ive nature, a musician of totally different stamp from 
Rossini, who in his success became like the Bourbons, 
learning nothing and forgetting nothing, and whose un- 
doubtedly great talents became a barrier rather than an 
assistance to musical progress. 

Verdi was born in a little Italian hamlet—it would be 
flattery to call it a village—named Le Roncole (near 
Busseto), October 10th, 1813. Those biographies which 
give the date as 1814 have been proved in error by the 
discovery of the certificate of his birth. His family 
were in humble cirumstances, his father keeping a little 
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tavern, aud as this would not szpport the family, adding 
thereto a ‘small shop, where pipes, tobaceo, sugar, ete., 
were sold. Verdi's career, although so unpromising at 
the outset, was cmphatically a “lucky” one. Fate be- 
gan by being his friend when, an infant in arms, he was 
hidden by his mother in the belfry of the little church 
and escaped the slanghter which was occasioned by the 
brutal Russiaus and Austrians in their onward march 
through Italy. The earliest signs of a love for music 
found their expression in a devout following of hand- 
organs and strolling violinists, and when the child was 
admitted as an altar-boy at the church, in subsequent 
years, and first heard a higher class of music, he was so 
enrapt that he utterly failed to remember his duties, and 
received such a box on the ear from the priest that 
music and sense were both knocked out of him for 
the time being. His musical abilities must have been 
perceptible even in childhood, apart from these rather 
prosaic events, for his father bought him piano, which 
for @ man in such straitened circumstances must have 
beea an important thing to do. Two incidents cluster 
around this piano, one of which proves Verdi’s temper 
(a trait of childhood which remained with him through 
life), and the other shows conclusively that he had given 
proof of extraordinary musical ability. After receiving 
the piano, Verdi played some chords upon it which suited 
him very well, and he was in high good humor. The 
next day he tricd to repeat the chords, and, finding it to 
he imnossible to recall them, fell into such a rage -with 
the instrignent, that he took a hammer and was proceed- 
ing to demclish it, when his father, hearing the tumult, 
and ascertaining its cause, gave him snch 4 castigation 
that he never again dared to attack an instrument with 
such a powerful protector. The second incident is more 
satisfactory. ‘Lhe piano, which is now at Verdi's villa at 
Sant’ Agata, bears inside an inscription to the effect that 
it was repaired by Stefano Cavaletti in 1821, without any 
cl arge, as a reward for the ability shown by the young 
artist. Lessons on the organ at Le Roncole followed, and 
he soon became organist for the hamlet himself, at the 
munificent salary of about twenty dollars a year! Mean- 
while the father had decided that he must have some 
schooling, and this involved his marching frequently to 
Busseto, a few miles distant, where a little instruction in 
“the three R's” was about all the education that our 
hero ever received outside of his own beloved art. In 
one of these journeys he fell into a canal and was very 
nearly drowned, but was saved in time to be resuscitated 
without any ill consequences ensuing. 

We have said that Verdi was lycky in almost every 
direction. The fact that his father dealt with a wealthy 
distiller and merchant named Antonio Barezzi, in Bus- 
seto, was really the turning-pvint of the boy’s career, for 
this man came to know the lad, to appreciate him, and 
to be his patron and best friend. Entering the house of 
Barezzi as clerk, Verdi at once came into a musical 
atmosphere of a higher order than any he had yet known. 
His employer was an enthusiast in music, a member of 
the orchestra of the city, and frequently had important 
musical rehearsals at his house. Barezzi at once recog- 
nized the musical ability of young Verdi, and gave him 
the opportunity of studying with Provesi, a good organ- 
ist and a musician, who- helped Verdi gicatly in a three 
years’ course. At tho end of this time tho young man 
had given so many proofs of ability, that it was judged 
proper to send him to Milan, to fit himself for a really 
musical career. ‘Through the influence of Barezzi, Verdi 
received a grant from tho city of G00 franes ($120) per 
annum for two yearr, and the rest of the expenses were 
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paid by Barezzi himself. It must be recorded here that 
Verdi afterward loyally paid back to his benefactor the 
amounts advanced him in these years. 

An astonnding*incident now took place: Verdi, upon 
applying for admission to the Milan Conservatory, was 
refused, as not possessing sufficient talent ! The director, 
Basily, did not discern the abilities that had made such 
a stir at Lo Roncole and Busseto, and sent the young 
man away as not qualified. 

In later years Verdi was offered the directorship of the 
great Naples Conservatory, and declined it. But at this 
earlier epoch it seems that he was not ranked even as a 
proficient scholar by those who held to the more rigid 
school of work. He was not altogether daunted, how- 
ever, and went to work with Lavigna, who brought him 
forward rapidly. 

There are some rather apocryphal anecdotes about 
his turning the tables on Director Basily when once 
he visited Lavigna, and complained of eighteen advanced 
pupils having been unable to work out a fugue subject 
at a competition that morning. 

“*Give my pupil the subject,” said Lavigna; and Verdi 
then and there, says one authority, worked it ont, with 
the addition of another subject, in double canon. 

““Why did you add another subject, and make it a 
double canon ?” asked the amazed Basily. 

© Because I thought your subject rather poor,” tartly 
responded Verdi. 

There is probably very little truth in the tale, for, 
years after, when Verdi wrote the ‘‘ Manzoni Requiem,” 
he let double canon severely alone, and even his fugatos 
are handled as if they were red hot, and dropped as soon 
as possible. If the story is entirely true, our composer 
must have retrograded frightfully as he grew older: but 
the actual fact is that Verdi was never a great contra- 
puntist, and it was probably his weakness in. this direc- 
tion that caused his much-talked-of rejection at the Milan 
Conservatory by Basily. 

In 1833 Provesi, the ex-teacher of Verdi, and the organ- 
ist at Busseto, died, and the post became vacant. Verdi 
applied for the position, and, entering into competition 
with an unknown musician named Ferrari, was rejected 
as too much given to secular music. Again Fate was 
working in his favor, for, had he been accepted, his 
operas would probably never have been composed, and 
he would have lived and died a provincial organist. 
Much rancor, however, ensued at his rejection, and for a 
long time there was a Verdi and an anti-Verdi party in 
the little city. 

In 1835, Verdi bound yet closer his ties with his bene- 
factor Barezzi, by marrying his eldest daughter. The 
marriage was s happy one, and Verdi seems to have been 
very contented in the society of his wife and the two 
children she bore him, but the wedded bliss was to be 
short. In 1840, Verdi was again alone in the world. Before 
speaking of this calamity, however, we must mention a 
very important event which occurred in 1839. This was 
nothing less than the composition and production at 
Milan of Verdi’s first opera, ‘‘ Oberto di San Bonifacio.” 
Here, again, Verdi's lucky star was in the ascendant, for 
ho did not mect with tho discouragements which so fre- 
quently fall in the pathway of those geniuses who hare 
neither the fortune to be known or to be dead. On the 
contrary, ho found easy access to tho best manager in 
Italy—Merelli, of La Seala—and found in him a steadfast 
and sensiblo friend. 

The opera won a success ; not such an overwhelming 
one as some of the later works of Verdi, but still suffi- 
cient to warrant Merelli making a contract with the 


young composer for three more operas, at good prices, 
for the great Imperial Theatre of Vienna, or the still 
yreater La Scala of Milan. 

The first of these was a comic opera, “Un Giorno di 
Regno,” and Verdi began at the work with the ardor 
of a genius who has obtained early recognition. In the 
midst of this came the catastrophe of his early life. His 
. boy sickened and died. Scarcely was the funeral over, 
when his only remaining child, a girl, also fell ill, and 
was soon by her brother's side. His wife could not bear 
up under these sndden calamities ; a brain fever set in, 
and in a short time a third coffin left the door of the ut- 
terly despairing Verdi. Just before this, the faithful wife 
had proved the affection existing in the family by pawning 
her little jewelry to carry her husband over a period of 
temporary embarrassment, and now the sacrifices for an 
opening career were at an end; she died before Verdi 
had won his first decisive success. In the midst of these 
afflictions, Verdi was busy in composing a comic opera! 
What wonder that, when produced, the work proved a flat 
and entire failure. No amount of galvanism or reconstruc- 
tion could put life into its corpse. In these dark days Me- 
relli-was a friend indeed. He-did not despair, and when 
the anguished Verdi sent him word to destroy the contract 
for further. operas, he yielded a reluctant consent, but 
told him that. his faith was not lessened ; that if he-again 
took up the pen, his theatre and his purse should still be 
at his service. Decidedly Barezzi and Merelli were the 
men who gave Verdi to the world. It was scarcely a year 
before Verdi thought better of his renunciatjon of opera, 
and was again at work setting a libretto to music for Me- 
elli. -The libretto was by Salera, and the fact that it was 
asacred subject may have had something to do with the 
enthusiasm with which Verdi worked at it. Nevertheless, 
at first, Merelli had trouble enough to induce his young 
protézé to attempt the matter. After he had once begun, 
however, he entered into his work with ardor, so much 
so that he worried the librettist constantly ; for Verdi 
was one of those composers who comingte ‘their poets, 
and hold music to be the leader in the partnership of 
tones and words. Desiring a certain addition made to 
one of the scenes, and knowing the irregularity of 
Salera’s habits, he locked him up one day in his room, 
and told him that he would find pen, ink and paper on 
the table; and would be released only after he lad 
finished the required verses. The Prophecy of Zichariah 
(one of the most telling points of the work) was com- 
pleted, under these circumstances, in fifteen minutes. 
The ot was ‘* Nabucco,” and with it Verdi's career 
may be said to begin. 

It was given its first performance, March 9th, 1842, and 
created such a fvrore that all Italy immediately knew 
that Donizetti had found a rival, and would have a suc- 
cessor. It is a coincidence to be mentioned here, that 
the prima donna who created the chief réle of this opera 
which began Verdi's career —Giuseppina Strepponi— 
afterward’ became the composer’s second wife. 

The fourth opera by Verdi followed about o year later 
—it generally took Verdi eight months to compose an 
opera—and was entitled “(I Lombardi.”* It was again a 
semi-religious subject, dealing with the crusades, and it 
won, as its predecessor had done, an overwhelming 
triumph.: It had, however, difficulties from an unex- 
pected quarter to contend with ; it aronsed police in- 
terferencd, for it introduced religious ceremonies on the 
stage, which was contrary to law. Verdi’s high temper 
(a weakness which he has had through all his days) 


* In Franee this work was changed, and called “ Jerusalem,” 
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showed itself in these complications. He refused to 
alter a note or a scene. He quarreled with bis patient 
manager Merelli, and finally, throngh the indulgence of 
a kind-hearted official, the work was performed intact, 


-with the single substitution of ‘‘ Salve Maria” for ‘‘ Ave 


Maria,” that it might be reported at headquarters that 
“the work had been fittingly altered.” 

With this opera, also, began the political demon- 
strations which often attended Verdi's esrlier works. 
Northern Italy, groaning under Austrian bondage, was 
glad to find an opportunity of displaying its emotions by 
applauding wildly all songs even remotely significant of 
patriotism or liberty, and Verdi and his librettists were 
shrewd enough to use this feeling whenever they could ; 


for it must be admitted that Verdi in this period cared 


far more for effect than for true art, and he proved this 
by choosing as his librettists, not the most poetical, but 
the most tractable, writers ; every contrast, every ‘‘ point,” 
every situation being enforced according to his will, re- 
gardless of poetic coherency, of probability or literary 
beauty. He found such a slave in Piave, who prepared his 
next opera, ‘‘Ernani.” By this time Verdi had become 
the leading operatic composer of Italy, for Donizetti al- 
ready was in the power of the mental malady which 
clouded his last days (he died in 1848), and could produce 
no more. All the theatres were at Verdi's feet imploring 
operas, and he had but to choose. This time he chose 
Venice, and at the Fenice, March ‘9th, 1844, ** Ernani™ 
made a success equal to that of any of the four operas 
already produced by the composer, although it must be 
added that its suecess was not so marked in the other 
Italian cities. There were the usual quarrels about 
“Ernani,” and Verdi showed his usual obstinacy and 
temper. <A couple of quarrels with the manager, a very 
emplmtic row with the prima donna, a tempest of wrath 
hurled at the head of the librettist, and a complication 
with the authorities, were the piquant garnishings of this 
opera before production. The political scenes sug- 
gestive of conspiracy and liberty were not absent from 
the work, and the Italians expressed their feelings freely 
under the guise of applauding the music. Verdi uncon- 
sciously, soon after, gave to Italian patriotism another 
outlet. It was discovered that the letters of his name 
formed the initials of a sentence full of meaning, which, 
combined with “ Viva,” ran thus: Viva Vittorio #imman- 
uele, Re D'italia. (‘‘ Long live Victor Emmanuel, King 
of Italy !’’) . 
When, therefore, the subtle petriots shouted ‘ Viva 
Verdi” all day long about the streets, the Austrian 
soldiers, althongh understanding the hidden purport, 
were forced to attribute it to a love of music in general, 
and the rising composer in particular; all of which 
tended to make Verdi the best-known musician in Italy. 
Having mentioned Verdi's faults frankly—his temper, 
his coarseness, his lack of education—it is but just that 
we should mention a nobler trait in connection with 
Piave, the librettist of ‘‘“Ernani,” and of several other of 
his operas. The poet died some time afterward, insane. 
Verdi, with a generosity which deserves praise, made the 
last days of his co-laborer comparatively confortable by 
promising to take charge of his daughter, for whom ho 
worried greatly, a promise which he afterward nobly ful- 
filled, besides settling a pension on her father during his 
illness. It may be added that Verdi was never ungrateful. 
He reverenced his bewefactors, and if he hated vehe- 
mently, he was equally warm-hearted to all his friends. 
To returm to the operatic series, After ‘* Ernani”’ 
came a series of half-snecesses, and even failures. “1 
due Foseari,” ‘Joan of Are” and ** Attila” may bo 
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reckoned with these. The lack of success may be at- 
tributed to the fact that Verdi’s: style was gradually 
changing. He was approaching his second period. And 
now he also took for the first time a Shakespearean 
subject, ‘‘ Macbeth.” This was in 1847, and forty years 
later his greatest triumph was achieved in the same 
field with ‘‘ Othello.” Again a sop to the liberty-loving 
Cerberus, who was so closely muzzled, was introduced. 
In the opera, Macduff sang : 


“Our country forsaken 
Our tears should awaken; 
*’Gainst tyrants unshaken 
Our spirit should rise.” 


The audience joined in the chorus, an interference of 
Austrian grenadiers and a wild hubbub resulting. A 
golden crown was presented Verdi because of this opera, 
which, by-the-way, was dedicated by him to his bene- 
factor, Barezzi. And now Italy became too small a field 
for the famous composer, and a summons to London to 
direct his newest opera, ‘‘ I Masnadieri,” took him across 
the sea. The proceeding was, however, attended with 
so much discomfort, and possibly danger, that he vowed 
never to trust himself upon the deep again, a vow which 
he has religiously kept. The opera in London was a 
failure. It is difficult to imagine it, with a plot taken 
from Schiller’s ‘‘ Robbers,” with effective (though not 
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great) music, and Jenny Lind and Lablache (the greatest 
bass singer known to history) in the cast. Besides this, 
Verdi himself was conductor, and this must have assured 
a perfect performance, for he is one of the most sueccess- 
ful conductors of opera in the world. 

We have not space at command to follow all the details 
of the different operas of our composer’s long career. 
Snilice it to say that with ‘‘ Luisa Miller,” first given in 
Naples in 1849, a decided change came over his style. 
Verdi’s works may besroughly classified into three kinds : 
those of the first period, where everything is at high 
pressure, where brasses abound, and power and some- 
times noise (certainly a succession of tours de force) are 
sought after—to this period belong ‘“ Ernani,” ‘‘ IT Lom- 
bardi,” etc.; the second period, where singable .melodies 
are plentiful, where each character has a thorough in- 
dividuality, and vocal contrasts take the place of heavy 
ensembles — to this class belong ‘‘ La Traviata,” ‘‘ Rigo- 
letto” and ‘‘ Trovatore”; and lastly, the nobler works, 
whero melody per se is again placed in the background, 
but harmony, chord- combinations and tone-color are 
employed in their legitimate functions as in ‘ Othello” 
and ‘ Aida.” 

An amusing story is told in connection with ‘‘ Luisa 
Miller,” which well illustrates a species of superstition 
prevalent in Italy. It is believed that certain people 
have, without malice, the unfortunate faculty of bring- 
ing calamity to all persons they touch. Such a person 
(called a Jeltalor e) was M. Capec ‘elatro. The Neapolitans 
wero convinced that the cold reception of ‘ Alzira,” 
which Verdi had composed four years before, was due 
wholly to the fact that this terror had shaken hands with 
him and predicted a sure success. This time, therefore, 
a faithful bodyguard prevented M. Capecelatro from 
coming anywhere near the composer. ‘* Luisa Miller,” 
therefore, was a success, but (the Italians say) just as 
the last act was beginning, the gentleman aforesaid burst 
through the ranks of cautious friends, rushed up to 
Verdi behind the stage, and exclaiming, ‘‘ At last, at 
last ! Oh, what a success !’ embraced him. Just then a 
side scene fell upon the stage, and if Verdi had not 
jumped beck with his admirer, both would have been 
injured. As it was, the last act, the finest in the opera, 
was coldly received, all of which is seriously related, and 
se non e vero e ben trorato! 

And now followed in succession a string of triumphs. 
“Rigoletto,” ‘Il Trovatore” and ‘La Traviata” need 
no very minute description, since they are known to 
every one who has ever heard a hand-organ. Naturally 
“Rigoletto”? was not permitted by the authorities with- 
out changes. Victor Hugo’s scathing satire on Royalty 
(the plot is from ‘‘ Le Roi s’amuse”) was far too violent 
for performance under a despotism. It was moditied 
sufficiently to make the king into a duke, and to change 
the title. The tenor aria, ‘*La Donna e Mobile,” was 
the crowning success of the work (first performed at 
Venice, 1851), and tho greatest secreey was observed 
with it until the night of the performance. All Italy 
was singing itin a month. Yet there are far finer gems 
in the work than this pretty tune. The quartette (‘Bella 
Viglia”) is one of the most spontaneous productions in 
the whole realm of Italian opera, and has been praised 
without stint, to the writer of this article, even by the 
most rigid and famous of Gernmin classicists. 
seene of the last act is also a fine piece of orchestration, 

‘Tl Trovatore,” the personification of popular musie, 
came forth January 19th, 1853, and directly upon the 
heels of it—Mareh 6th. 1853—‘ La Traviata.” 

Strange to say, the latter opera made an absolute 
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failure npon its first performance in Venice. Yet there 
was one sufficient cause for this. Almost all of our 
readers will be aware of the fact that the plot of the 
opera is taken from Dumas’s rather immoral tale, ‘‘La 
Dame aux Camellias,” where the heroine, although 
making noble. sacrifices, and rising to great heights of 
self-abnegation, yet dies of consumption, brought on or 
aggravated by a dissipated life. This heroine was per- 
formed by a lady (Signora Donatelli) weighing well over 
two hundred pounds, and when the doctor, in the most 
pathetic scene in the opera, assured the maid that her 
mistress had but a few hours to live—that her fragile 
frame must soon yield to the power of the dread disease, 
consumption—the audience shrieked with laughter ; and 
when an Italian public finds a humorous side in a 
pathetic situation one, may as well give up all hope of 
bringing back the serious feefFing. 

It is a pity that dramatic exigencies sometimes require 
the appearance of very thin or emaciated characters on 
the operatic stage, while singers are generally noted for 
embonpoint, We have often seen Florestan dying of hun- 
ger in his dunzeon (in Beethoven's “ Fidelio’’), repre- 
sented by a fat, well-contented tenor. Once even tho 
great (in a double sense) Lablache fell into this pitfall. 
He was the fattest man in all London, yet the first words 
he had to sing in one of his operas were, ‘‘I am starv- 
ing!” The merriment of the audience killed the opera 
on the spot. 

Verdi followed ‘‘ La Traviata” with a work composed 
for the Paris Grand Opera, ‘‘Les Vépres Sicilieunes,” 
which had but a partial success, while ‘‘ Simon Boccanc- 
gra,” which came later, was a flat failure, partially be- 
cause of the weak libretto made by Piave. Worked over 
subsequently by the composer with the help of the great. 
poet and musician Bcito, it became at least a partial suc- 
cess. But Verdi was never able to renovate his failures 
so-as to transform them into real successes. His opera ef 
“Stiffelio,” even when worked over into ‘ Aroldo,” re- 
mained a failure. With ‘‘La Traviata” the case was dif- 
ferent. Here he felt that the first fiasco was due to acci- 
dent and the ill-will of the singers. He was so confident 
of the worth of the work that he altered nothing, but 
waited for maturer judgment. ‘‘Condole with your, 
selves, who have not been able to understand my music,” 
said he to a singer, who came to condole with him on his 
failure ; and the result proved that he was right. But 
now followed a brilliant success. ‘‘Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera”’ was again one of the political subjects loved by 
the people and detested by the police. The plot deals 
with the assassination of Gustavus IIT. It was forbidden 
performance in Naples, but found a manager who was 
willing to take the chances of bringing it out in Rome. 
In the Eternal City the authorities were disposed to 
allow the performance if the person murdered were not 

n king. It was finally decided to place the scene in 
ea and the victim of the assassin’s dagger 
was transformed into the Earl of Warwick, Governor 
of the town of Boston ! 

-When the work was given in Paris, Mario, the tenor, 
refused to appear in the plain and puritanical garb of* 
nearly two centuries ago, and the scene was bodily trans- 
ferred to Naples, that he might wear a becoming Italian 
dress, When one. compares this species of libretto jng- 
elery with the Nistorical fidelity and poetie grandeur of 
Wagner's “books,” one can appreciate at least one sido 
of the great German reform in opera. 

The next opera was composed for Russia. 
Forza del Destino” 
bure in 1862, 


‘ La 
was first performed in St. Peters- 
Tt was not one of the great successes, 
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Withont speaking of the intervening ‘““Don Carlos,” 
written for Paris, five years later, and which marks 
the beginning of a broader and higher school, let us pass 
at once to the culmination of that school in ‘* Aida.” 

This. opera was again a contribution to a foreign land, 
and what a land! Verdi had written works for France, 
for England and for Russia, but it was surely beyond im- 
agination that he should compose for Egypt. Yet so it 
fell ont. The Khedive of that country, a thorough lover 
of European customs, had built an opera-house to adorn 
Cairo, and, desirous of giving especial éc/at to its history, 
determined to have an opera composed expressly for it. 
Verdi was the composer chosen, and he was given a thor- 
oughly Egyptian plot to work upon. The libretto passed 
through many hands, beginning with a French-Egypt- 
jan, Mariette Bey, and ending with an Italian adapter, 
Ghislanzoni, but fortunately its local color did not suffer 
in the handling. Verdi, in setting the subject, acted with 
higher artistic perception than he had ever displayed. 
He did not follow Eastern music too closely—as Delibes 
has done in ‘‘ Lakmé ” — but introduced a couple of true 
Egyptian tunes into it, without harmony, to preserve 
ilramatic unity. He gave it a glow of tone-color suited 
to its sumptuous subject, and greater than is found in 
any of his preceding works, and he laid far less stress on 
ear-tickljug melogies, such as are found so copiously in 
his operas of the second period. It was a royal success, 
toyally deserved, and royally paid for. Verdi received 
fally forty thousand dilurs for this opera—twenty thou- 
sand from the Khedive alone, and the rest for rights of 
publication, performance, etc. Think of this sum, com. 
pared with the paltry hundred dollars which Mozart 
received for his greatest operas ! 

Strong efforts wero brouglt to bear upon Verdi to in- 
duce him to go to Cairo and superintend the perform- 
ances, for his great reputation as a stage-manager and 
director had extended even to Cairo; but no money and 
no honors could tempt him to cross the sea. ‘‘ Aida” 
was therefore produced without him, December 24th, 
1871, and six weeks later had its first European perform- 
ance at Milan. It had its attendant humorons incidents. 
One of the public, for example, was displeased with the 
work, and announced the fact in a letter to fhe composer, 
in which he intimated that as Verdi had put him to un- 
necessary outlay of time and money (he having heard 
the opera twice), and had given him no pleasure in re- 
turn, he ought to pay the inclosed bill: 


Signor G. Verdi,to Prospero Bertani, Dr.: 


Liri, 
* Nuilroad — going. 0.0.6.2... eee ee cece cee 2.60 
bt FOLUPNIN Gs o.03. 6 ie ccs cored dead tas ee 3.30 
HERO: chs a col shd oe lds Chase edd cate es Fe . 8 
' Detestablo supper at station... ..... 06... 00.2002. 2 
. 15 90 
Two times... 2.0. cece eee ee 2 
31.80 


Verdi was heartily amused at the boldness of the de- 
mand, and paid the man the amount, less four liri, for 
he said the suppers might just as well have been eaten 
at home. At the same time he exacted a contract from 
Signor Bertani that he would not attend any more Verdi 
operas without tle composer’s express consent. 

A no less comical incident attached to ‘Aida’? was 
the widely awakened jealousy of a Signor Lassaroli, a 
composer, who felt very indignant at the great success 
the opera had attained both in Egypt and in Italy, and 
wrote a defiant challenge to Verdi demanding that a 
libretto should be set to music by both, and that a corps 
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of judges should be chosen, and pass opinion upon 
them. He modestly demanded that Signor Ricordi 
(Verdi’s publisher) should support him during the 
period of composition, and seemed excessively surpriscd 
that his offer was not at once accepted. 

Verdi’s chief work in the purely sacred school is the 
“‘Manzoni Requiem,” which wag first performed in the 
Church of San Marco, Milan, May 22d, 1874. It had its 
inception through the death of Rossini in 1868. At that 
time Verdi proposed a composite Requiem to the memory 
of the dead master, to be composed by all the leading 
Italian musicians, including the venerable Mercadante. 
Although the latter was too old to participate, the plan 
was partially accomplished, and Petrella, Ricci, Cagn- 
oni and others contributed numbers, Verdi composing 
the ‘‘Libera Me.” Through some disagreement, how- 
ever, the work was never given, and the different com- 
posers took back their numbers. Verdi had tne place 
of honor in this Mass, the jixale, and more than one 
friend advised him to complete an entire Requiem to pre- 
cede so noble an ending. There was, however, no incen- 
tive for him to do so until his friend, the great poet 
Manzoni, died. Then, moved both by friendship and 
patriotism, he decided to compose a Requiem for tho 
event, and notified the Mayor (Syndic) of Milan of bis 
intention, The City Council of Milan at once voted an 
address of thanks to the composer, and decided to give 
him the choice of any church for the ceremony, and to 
bear all the expenses of performance. ‘The greatest 
singers were invited to participate, and the event as- 
sumed almost national proportions, Regarding tho 
merits of the work there will always be differing opin- 
ions. -If we judge it by the pure, contrapuntal, un- 
emotional style of a Palestrina, or by the lofty religions 
fervor of a Bach, it is » very sensational, and therefore a 
very poor work ; but judged purely as a dramatic repre- 
sentation of the subject treated, as a set of powerful con- 
trasts and effective melodies, it is a very popular and a 
very impressive composition, and although it belongs to 
a lower school than what a requiem should represent, it 
has sufficient virility to keep it from oblivion as thor- 
oughly as the greater religious masterpieces. Naturally 
the greatest opposition to it comes from Germany, where 
the sacred school ever demands the greatest learning and 
power, and it would be quite as safe to wave a red flag at 
a bull as to speak of the ‘‘ Manzoni Requiem ” to some 
of the Teutonic leaders of the Von Bulow stripe. 

Nevertheless, even in this work, Verdi has shown ad- 
vancement, and he, more than any Italian composer, 
has proved that he was not content to rest on past 
laurels, but desired to move forward in the procession of 
musical progress. ‘Rossini, when he had achieved an ad- 
vance over his earlier school of composition, in ‘‘ William 
Tell,” ceased composing altogether, that he might not re- 
trograde, but with Verdi the really great power shown 
in “Aida” was but preliminary to as great, perhaps a 
greater, triumph in an opera composed at seventy-three. 
Never has a composer had such an aftermath to his 
harvest as Verdi bas garnered in “Othello.” A long rest 
preceded this production. For sixteen years Verdi had 
given forth no opera, when he again came forward —this 
time in the most modern vein—with an epera whose 
celebrity has already become world-wide. A ebange can 
be found in every direction, and a change for the better. 
The libretto is no longer the hackwork of a Piave, ‘but 
the poetic inspiration of a Shakespeare worthily treated 
by Boito. One finds no longer the “ catchy ” tunefulness 
of ‘‘La Donna e Mobile,” or ‘‘ Ernani Involami,” but a 
deep, thoughtful harmonic treatment, which proves that 
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Verdi has come to the conclusion that music is more than 
mere ear-tickling art. The brassy and puerile accom- 
paniments of ‘‘Ernani” are replaced by judicious and 
even wonderful tone-color. The ‘‘ Ave Maria” is beyond 
all Verdi’s previous sacred touches, the Bacchanalé is 
above all his other drinking-songs put together. But 
it will be unnecessary, in view of the flood of recent 
criticisms, and of the character of this article, to speak of 
the beauties of the opera in detail. Suffice it to say that 
it brought for the composer a triumph beside which all 
his other successes pale. At the first performance La 
Scala was 
crowded by 
the most 
brilliant au- 
dience ever 
gathered 
within its 
walls. ‘Critics 
were present 
from all 
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He has not such great blemishes as have marred the 
personal character of Wagner, but he has not suffered 
as the German composer, nor had he as lofty aspirations 
or powers. He is rather blunt and rough—a heritage from 
his peasant ancestry, but this same origin leads to his 
enjoying a hearty and healthy old age. What other com- 
poser could give us an ‘‘ Othello” at over seventy ? He 
disdains display, and values homage not at all. He lives 
a placid life at his farm at Sant’ Agata, very near his birth- 
place, and enjoys himself greatly in horse-breeding, his 
horses having quite a reputation in Northern Italy. It 
was this fact 
which came 
into play in 
the coaxing 
which _pre- 
ceded the 
composition 
of “Othello.” 


Verdi had 
definitely 


foreign coun- 
tries, sent 
especially 
for the occa- 
sion. About 
seventy - five 
thousand liri 
($15,000) was 
the sum re- 
ceived at the 
box-office on 


‘ 1 


(a 7 : 
lee MV a 
0 announced 
that ‘‘ Aida ”’ 
should be his 
last opera, 
but said that 
the play of 
“Othello” 
had great 
charms for 
him. Ricordi 
induced 


the opening | : Geren aa Boito to 
night. A AY i at prepare a 
tremendous is cit libretto, but 
ovation fol- a "’ the matter 
lowed each still hung 
act. Seven fire. Ricordi 
hundred tel- . was in the 
egrams were oy 4 habit ofsend- 
dis patched KP ing Verdi on 
to foreign stated occa- 
parts during sions a pres- 
the perform- ent of choco- 
ance. The late. After a 
King and half-promise 
Queen of regarding 
Italy sent “Othello” 
their con- had been 
gratulations given, he 
during the sent this gift 
evening. in the shape 
Presents of a horse 
were show- and a Moor. 
ered upon Gradually 
the com- i ESQ Da we the Moor 
poser from VERDI CONDUCTING A PERFORMANCE OF HIS REQUIEM MASS AT PARIS, IN 1874. grew larger 
all sides. and the horse 


The multitude took the horses from Verdi’s carriage at 
the close, and drew him home in triumph. Then came 
serenades, speeches and fireworks until far into the 
night. Milan was fairly beside itself with delight. One 
hundred of the foreign critics were afterward entertained 
at dinner by Ricordi, the great music publisher, and 
laudatory speeches from the mayor and other digni- 
taries did not hesitate (with Italian fervor) to compare 
Verdi even with Shakespeare himself. 

And now, in conclusion, let us.speak a few words of 
Verdi the man, as distinct from Verdi the musician. 


grew smaller, with each sending, and, finally, Verdi took 
the neatly expressed hint, and turned from horse-raising 
to operatic composition. Perhaps a shade of jealousy of 
Rossini aided in pushing the composer toward the sub- 
ject. At all events, Verdi declined the title of ‘‘Iago” 
for the work, and took that of ‘‘ Othello,” thus placing 
it directly beside Rossini’s opera of the same name of 
seventy years ago. In this comparison Rossini’s work is 
obliterated. 

Verdi. sometimes spends his Winters in Milan, but 
Sant’ Agata and Busseto still have his heart. He has 
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assisted in founding a theatre at Busseto, the Teatro 
Verdi, and he has benevolently founded a hospital for 
the city which first recognized his musical genius. The 
people all around his estate fairly adore him. He has 
had political honors given him, and has been elected 
Senator, but laid these posts aside as soon as possible 
to return to his beloved farm. And thus, spite of the 
acerbity of the German martinets, who desire that the 
Italian composers should abnegate their characteristic 
individuality and become more copies of Wagner ; spite 
of the adulation of Italy, which seeks to draw him from 
his retirement, he lives on in a. quiet, robust and happy 
old age. His life has been, in the main, a very fortunate 
one, and most of all in the fact that he has been able to 
reap the harvest of his own sowing. If he has been the 
enemy of his enemies, he has been the steadfast friend of 
his friends ; if he has shown rancor and obstinacy at 
times in a great degree, he has slso shown benevolence 
even greater ; and if he has been at times a ‘ popular” 
and even a trashy composer, he has also shown himself 
a truly progressive one, and without accepting the 
German dictum in all musical matters, he has yet ad- 
vanced the Italian opera a long way upon the right road, 
and for this he deserves not only the admiring Homage of 
the Italian people—that he has already—but the recog- 
nition of the entire world. 


WHATS IN A NAME? 


Tux following anecdote is related by Lord Eldon : 
During the debates on the India Bill, at which period 
Mr. John Robinson was Secretary of the Treasury, Sheri- 
dan one evening, when Fox’s majorities were decreasing, 
said : ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, this is not at all to be wondered at, 
when a member is employed to corrupt everybody in 
order to obtain votes.” Upon this there was a great 
outcry in every part of the house. ‘‘ Who is it? Name 
him ! name him !” ‘ Sir,” said Sheridan to the Speaker, 
“‘T shall not name the person. It is an unpleasant and 
invidious thing to do so ; and therefore I shall not name 
him. But don’t suppose, sir, that I abstain because 
there is any difficulty in naming him ; I could do that, 
sir, as soon as you could say Jack Robinson.” 


THE POWER OF IMAGINATION. 


Few people realize how great a factor is the imagin- 
ation in adding to ‘the ills that flesh is heir to.” The 
malude imaginaire of both fiction and real life is well 
known to most; but the number of persons who suffer 
from aches and pains existing purely in their own ima- 
ginations is better appreciated (in every sense of the 
word) by members of the medical profession than by 
tho world at large. 

Mr. Smith (so we will call him) is, although an old 
gentleman of about seventy years of uge, still fairly active, 
nud in the full possession of all his faculties. He has 
been, and as o matter of fact is still, a sharp, shrewd 
man of business, and one of the last people in the world 
whom one would credit with allowing his imagination to 
get the better of his common-sense. He is one of those 
fortunate individuals who retain their teeth even at an 
vdvanced age, but some few years azo he had the misfor- 
tune to lose two or three of his upper front teeth through 
an accident. Being averse. to blazoning his loss to the 
world, he had the missing teeth replaced by false ones, 
which have since become the hane of his existence. 


THE POWER OF IMAGINATION. 


Whether through some defect in the setting, or theough 
working loose with use, the new teeth after a time con- 
tracted a habit of perpetually falling out at the most 
unexpected and inconvenient moments. It is harassing 
to the nerves of an old gentleman of refined habits to 
discover that he has unwittingly deposited some of his 
teeth in his soup-plate when dining with a friend ; and it 
is apt to cause remark if, when delivering a lecture to his 
grandson, aged nineteen, upon the enormity of returning 
home at 2 a.m., the forcible nature of his language 
appears to loosen the very teeth in his head. 

One afternoon not long since, Mr. Smith, as is fre- 
quently the wont of old gentlemen, was dozing over the 
fire with a cigar. After a while the doze became a sound 
sleep, and the cigar fell to the ground, where, after burn- 
ing a small hole in the carpet, it eventually went out. 
Somewhat about an hour later, Mr. Smith awoko with a 
start and sat up in his chair. His first thought was to 
pick up his cigar, and ascertain whether or no it had 
worked any mischief upon the carpet. His second—and 
it darted through his mind like a flash of lightning—was, 
where were his teeth! They certainly were not in his 
head. He looked round about upon tie floor, but they 
were evidently not there. He examined the folds of his 
2lothes and shook himself, but no teeth discovered them - 
selves. A horrid idea dawned upon his mind. He mfst 
have swallowed them ! No sooner did this oceur to him 
than he began to feel an unpleasant sensation in his 
throat. He experienced some difficulty in breathing, and 
there was a prickly irrita‘ion in Iris throat, as if he had 
swallowed half a dozen fish-bones and they were sticking 
there. There could be no doubt about it.- He must 
have swallowed his tecth during his sleep, and they had 
lodged in his throat. He tried to reach them with his 
fingers, but he could feel nothing ; and, besides, it made 
him retch and caused the pain to increase tenfold. 

At last, thoroughly terrified, he rang the bell violently. 
His wife and youngest daughter, alarmed by the pealing 
of the bell, rushed into the room at the same moment as 
the servant. : 

‘Fetch a cab at once,” gasped Mr. Smith ; “I have 
swallowed my teeth and am choking. I must go to a 
doctor instantly.” 

Then ensued a scene of wild confusion. The servant 
rushed out to seek a cab, Mrs. Smith wrung her hands, 
and the daughter tried to calm her father and persuade 
him to keep as quiet as possible and all would yet be 
well. Another thorough and more systematic search was 
instituted for the missing teeth, but in vain. 

The cab presently arrived, and Mr. Smith, accom- 
panied by his wife and daughter, was conveyed to the 
nearest doctor. The doctor examined his patient's 
throat, probed it with one instrument and raked it with 
another ; but could find no trace of the teeth. Not satis- 
fied with the efforts of this gentleman, the party pro- 
eceded to another medical man, but with a similar 
result. Neither doctor could discover in Mr. Smith's 
throat any signs of the missing teeth ; but, nevertheless, 
neither could positively declare that they might not 
be there. 

Meanwhile the fecling of oppression constantly in- 
ereased , and, in addition, the poor old gentleman as- 
serted positively that he could feel the sharp points and 
edges of the setting lacerating his throat. 

Tho party returned sadly home. A lawyer was sum- 
moned and Mr. Sinith made his will. His children and 
grandchildren were sent for, and the old gentleman took 
an affecting leave of them, begyving that they would for- 
give and forget his having been at times hasty and 
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obstinate in his treatment of them. Te then sat down, 
surrounded by his sorrowing relatives, and waited 
patiently for the end, which he was convinced could 
not be now far off. 

His daughter (a woman of much sense) was, however, 
not quite satisfied that the teeth had actually been swal- 
lowed. With some difficulty she persuaded her father to 
allow her to once more examine his clothes. Her re- 
searches were at first as fruitless as before, but presently, 
as she was shaking the front of the loose coat that he 
wore, something in the armhole attracted her attention. 
In another moment the lost teeth were displayed to the 
incredulous gaze of. the sufferer. 

During his slumber the teeth had fallen out, and had 
lodged in the armhole of his coat, which had been un- 
buttoned. The points of the setting having become 
entangled in the lining, they had not been dislodged, 
even by the jolting of the cab. The teeth being found, 
the sensations in Mr. Smith’s throat soon died away ; 
but it was many a long day before he ceased to suffer 
from the effects of the probing and raking he had under- 
gone at the hands of the doctors. Since then the sub- 
ject has been a forbidden one in the Smith family, for 
the old gentleman has a dim consciousness that he be- 
haved somewhat foolishly upon that occasion, and is apt 
to become testy should any reference be made to it. 


THE ALHAMBRA. 


Tue Albambra is the fortress of Grenada within whick 
is the ancient palace of the Moorish kings. Most of it 
was built between 1248 and 1354, and though de:aced 
and ruined, the wonderful beauty and skill of its work- 
mansbip are still apparent. It is one of the finest ex- 
amples of Moorish architecture, remarkable for peculiar 
grace and delicate elaboration. It stands on a terraced 
hill north of Grenada and‘ overlooking.the city, sur- 
rounded by a strong,wall nearly a mile in circumference, 
studded with towers. Passing through the Gate of 
Pomegranates and the neglected gardens, the visitor 
finds himself surrounded -by beautiful arches and open 
courts, all leading to the chief object of attraction—the 
Moorish palace. , Though severely plain upon the ex- 
terior, within it is exquisitely beautiful, with floors of 
the choicest marbles, ‘‘ fretted ceilings, partitions colored 
and gilt, and filigree stuccos of vail-like transparency.” 
Slender columns support the galleries, and gracefully 
bending palm leaves of marble form the arches, while 
beautiful fountains are scattered here and there. Be- 
sides the halls, courts, reception-rooms and sleeping- 
apartments, the building contains a whispering-gallery, 
a labyrinth and vaulted sepulchres. 

After the expulsion of the Moors from Spain, their 
conquerors took pleasure in defacing and destroying 
their works of art, and the Alhambra was remodeled and 
partly blocked up. In 1812 the French blew up a por- 
tion of it, and in 1821 it was shaken by an earthquake. 
Some attempts have been made to restore it, but the 
yarious sums of money contributed have been too small 
to _necomplish much. 


ARTIFICIAL GEMS. 


Tue ruby and sapphire have been closely imitated by 
Fremy and Fiel, two French chemists, and the chief in- 
terest of this process is the fact that the artificial stones 
possess essentially the chemical composition of the rea] 
ones. To produce these, equal weights of alumina and 
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red lead are heated to a red heat in an earthenware cru- 
cible. A vitreous substance is formed, which consists of 
silicate of lead and crystals of white corundum. To con- 
vert this corundum into the artificial ruby, it is necessary 
to fuse it with about two per cent. of bichromate of 
potassium, while, to obtain the sapphire, a little oxide of 
cobalt and a very small quantity of bichromate of po- 
tassium must be employed. 

The stones which aresproduced by this method pos- 
sess at least very nearly the hardness of the real stones, 
as they scratch both quartz and topaz. The French 
‘‘ paste,” which imitates the diamond so closely, is a 
peculiar kind of glass, the manufacture ef which was 
brought to a great degree of perfection some fifty years 
ago by Donault-Wieland, of Paris. The finest quality of 
paste demands extreme care in the choice of materials, 
and in melting, etc. The basis of it, in the hands of the 
expert manufacturer just named, was powdered rock 
crystal or quartz. The proportions he took were six 
ounces of rock crystal, nine ounces and two drams of 
red lead, three ounces and three drams of pure car- 
bonate of potash, three drams of boracic acid, and six 
grains of white arsenic. The product thus manufactured 
was extremely beautiful, but rather expensive, compared 
with the prices now charged for artificial jewels. It bas 
never been surpassed in brilliancy, but of late years the 
greater purity of the potash and lead oxide used, and 
the improvements in the furnaces and methods of heating 
them, have all tended to reduce the price of the 
“diamonds” thus manufactured. 


FAULTS OF GENIUSES. 


Coventry Parmore once told a friend of a visit which he 
made to Leigh Hunt, when the poet kept him waiting for 
two hours, while he arranged himself, faultlessly, in an 
airy and becoming costume, exclaiming, as he entered, 
to his weary and impatient guest: ‘‘Ab, what a beauti- 
ful, happy world we live in, Mr. Patmore !” 

Hunt's undoubted poetic feeling and talent could not 
hide the puerility of his affectations, and his habit of in- 
curring debts which he never could pay. 

Not all the splendor of. Byron’s genius could blind 
the world to his vanity, and his fickle cruelty to his 
friends while he lived, nor bribe posterity to forget 
them. 

Gratitude for Dr.Johnson’s great legacies to the think- 
ing world did not hinder Boswell from calling attention 
to his sardonic ill-temper, his crabbed prejudices, and 
his untidy habits, nor has it deterred the English-reading 

people from laughing at them ever since. 

Fame never forgets to write down the petty errors or 
the vices of great men. Bacon’s manners, Pope’s rancor, 
Goethe’s inconstancy, and the irritable tempers of the 
Bronté sisters, are as well-known as their genius. 


a 
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Tur following record shows that Saturday has been a 
fatal day to the royal seo of England for at least the 
last 185 years : ‘ 


William HIT. died Saturday, Mareh 18th, 1702. 
Queen Anno died Saturday, Mareh 18th, 17 4. 
George I, died Saturday, June 10th, 1727, 

George If, died Saturday, October 25th, 1769, 
George ILL. died Saturday, January 29th, 1820, 
George IV. died Saturday, June 26th, 1530, 

Duchess of Kent’ died Saturday, March I6th, 1861, 
Prinee Consort died Saturday, Deeember Lith, 1861. 
Princess Alice died Saturday, December 14h, 1878, 
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(From the French of Lamartine.) 


By Henry Tyrrevi 


ES 


AFAR recedes the misty land. 
Obedient to thy gentle hand, 


Se 
r 
hy} 


Our shallop moves with lightsome grace, 
While on the bosom of the deep 
The gleaming oars, at every sweep, 

A foam-white furrow trace. 


* * * * * * 


Now twilight’s sombrous purple shades 
Droop o’er the waters like a pall; 
The lessen'd shorg-line’s limit fades, 
And brooding silence reigns o’er all. 
*Tis Melancholy’s chosen time 
Pensive to sit by seas sublime 

And memories recaM. 


"= * a * * * 


Like to this gloaming sky and sea, 

Our destiny it is to change— 

To change, and pass away, and be 

No more than yon white track that we 
Leave on these waters strange. 


THE TELEGRAMS FOR A. B. CLARK. 
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THE TELEGRAMS FOR A.B. CLARK. 


By CLARENCE M. BouTrecie, 


I. 

Aveustcus Barcuay Cuarke — C-l-a-r-k-e, mind you, 
with especial attention and care given to the final letter 
-—that was my name as it appeared on the records of the 
college in which I learned enough of the science of medi- 
cine to enable my instructors to dare give their official 
sanction to my desire to learn the rest of the subject—or 
so much of it as the length of a man’s life would allow— 
by experience and experiment. 7 

I graduated in medicine, let me see, fifteen, eighteen, 
twenty. How time does fly! It was twenty. years ago, 

Vol. XXIV., No. 5—36. 


‘EACH OPENED AND READ THE MESSAGE FURNISHED BY 
ME FROM OUT MY COLLECTION OF MESSAGES.” 


I was very proud of my name then. I wrote it in 
full, always. Ihave outgrown all that sort of thing 
long ago, and hope I have something better to be 
proud of. Now I write ‘‘A. B. Clark’; I have no- 
thing more to do with that final ‘‘e.” Possibly the 
fact that my father didn’t like it, and the further 
fact that my grandfather never knew of it, may hava 
had something to do with the matter. In all seri- 
ousness, however, I think I learned to love the sim. 
plicity and alphabetical brevity and directness of tho 
name by getting the telegrams for A. B. Clark. 

Let me tell you about that, and what came of it. 

It is the only story of my life which is worth the telling. 

graduated in medicine twenty years ago, as I have 
said. That was only a beginning, however. Being 
ready to practice, the next thing was to find a place in 
which to work. Istarted out boldly, full of the bright- 
est dreams and constantly engaged upon the grandest 
air castles. 

I got beyond dreams and air castles in a short time. 
Searching for a good opening was hard and discourag- 
ing. I have sometimes wondered that I didn’t burn my 
diploma and try something else. In some places there 
were too many doctors ; in others, some old—I had al- 
most written ‘‘ fogy,”’ but will say ‘‘ gentleman” instead 
(I am getting old myself now)—some old gentleman 
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had all the practice ; and I found plenty of small towns 
which were, from a physician’s standpoint, horribly 
healthful. It was really disheartening. 

I left the cars, one night, at a dirty little Western 
town, having procured a ‘‘stop-over check,” and said 
to myself that unless—— 

No matter. 

I never had to settle that question with myself. I 
found my future—my fortune—my fate—all waiting for 
me there. 

Can you guess why I stopped there ? Probably not. 
T have sometimes said to myself that it was Fate. I 
thought then that it was because the name of the place 
struck a chord of lonesomeness and despair which was 
getting to be a very sensitive part of my being. 

I understood the name of the place to be Clarkeville. 
I learned, to my disgust, the next day, that it was only 
Clarkville. No matter. I got the telegrams for A. B. 
Clark there. 

It was a rainy night, and a dark one. The streets were 
deep with mud. The hotel to which I went was small 
and dirty and inconvenient. I wrote*‘‘ Augustus Barclay 
Clarke ” on the grimy register, with a hand which trem- 
bled in spite of myself, and the ‘‘M. D.” which I added 
a little later was put down more in a spirit of bravado 
than for any other reason. Supper? Bed? Please 
spare me ; please don’t ask ; and yet—— 

No matter ! 

My Clarkville coming was the dark hour before the 
dawn in my life. 

I had been in the ‘‘Grand Central Hotel” (the town 
had had its ‘‘boom” once, and the names were grand 
still—thongh there had never been more than name to it 
at all) but a few minutes. A boy came up from the tele- 
graph office. He should have known his business better 
than he did. Possibly he was new to the work, and 
green. Perhaps the nasty night had its depressing in- 
fluence. 
set themselves right in the morning. 

Again—no matter! 

The boy who handed me the tlirce messages for A. B. 
Clark did me the greatest service ever rendered me by 
any human being. 

These were the telegrams : 

“New York, March 1st, 

Money all gone. Break 

DAVID SHARP.” 


‘A B.Cuarg: Speculation failed, 
news gently. 


Cuicaco, March 1st. 
“A.B. Cuark: Andrew drank and gambled here. Proofs by 


mail. RICHARD Ror.” 
“East CLARKVILLF, March 1st. 
“A,B. Crank: Colonel worse, Telegraphed me. I missed 
train. You must go. Joun Sruwons, M.D.” 
& » 


All of which, in view of the fact that I knew neither 


Sharp nor Rolf nor Simmons—that I was unacquainted 
in New York and Chicago—and that I didn’t know until 
I received the telegram that there was such a place as 
East Clarkville—was mysterious enough. 


II. 


I rvr two of the telegrams in my pocket. The third 
one troubled me, and I saw no other way out of the 
matter than to take the hotel clerk into my confidence. 

“You can teM me where the colonel lives, I suppose ?” 
Tasked him, handing him the telegram from Simmons. 

“Eh? This must be for his nephew, I think,” said 
the man, suspiciously. 


It may be he thought the telegrams would all | 
‘ for a bad night's work. 


FOR A. B. CLARE. 


‘‘Pardon me,” said I; ‘‘my name is Augustus Barclay 
Clarke.” 

“So? All right. Well, Colonel Clark lives up this 
road just two miles. It’s a big three-story brick house, 
the only one on the road ; you can’t miss it.” 

‘‘T can have a carriage, I suppose ?” 

“‘Well, now, I'm powerful sorry, stranger, but all the 
horses are gone. You see there’s a dance over to East 
Clarkville, and——”’ 

I waited to hear no more. I took my little case of 
medicines, not a bottle of which had ever been opened ; 
I put on my rubbers and waterproof; I went oat to 
Colonel Clark’s. 

Simmons’s message had said the colonel was worse. If 
it wasn’t true, he had been a very sick man. I shall not 
stop to describe his symptoms, nor to give the high- 
sounding name of the particular door to the better world 
at which he was waiting. Enough for me to say that his 
pain was terrible, that his danger was great, and that I 
was the most thoroughly frightened young doctor you 
ever saw. 

The colonel was rational. The colonel was a hero. He 
strove manfully against’ his pain. He tried to keep the 
truth regarding the danger he so fully recognized from 
his daughter. She, in turn, tried to be cheerful to him. 
Both called me ‘‘ Simmons,” which was a proof to me 
that he was a gentleman they had not been in the habit 
of calling in—a man they had never even seen, un- 
doubtedly. Would you, in my place, have regretted 
that ? 

T looked at the colonel. I felt of his pulse. I took a 
mental inventory of his chances—a short bit of work it 
was, too. I was rather glad than otherwise that they 
thought me Simmons. I would do my best, of course, 
and didn’t my pretty diploma give assurance that my 
best would be very good indeed ? I might be tempted, 
to-morrow, to continue my journey, and leave the hap- 
less Simmons to explain why he shouidu’t have the credit 


And then—— 

TI looked at the colonel’s daughter. I was glad mz 
name was Clarke. Iwas even glad that the final ‘‘e” 
was a modern addition. I would do my best, as a doctor 
and a mau, in spite of anything to hinder me. And after 
that, was not my errand one of charity and mercy ? 
Was not my telegram a good and sufficient credential ? 
Was it not already too late to call for more help than my 
feeble self could give ? I would do my best. I would 
pray God for strength to do it wisely. And I would stay 
—whaltecer happened ! 

The colonel’s daughter slipped out of the room for 
® moment or two. I opened my medicine-case as she 
went. 

The colonel spoke. It cost him an effort. 

‘“‘I—I suppose the chances are small ?” 

I could not tell a lie. I would not deceive this man 
on whose brow I felt I could already see the dark shadow 
falling. - 

‘‘Very small,” I said, gravely. 

The colonel groaned. It was pain which caused it, 
not what I had told him. Indeed, I had told him no 
news. 

‘“‘I—I cannot bear this much longer. You must easo 
this pain. I don’t fear strong medicine.” 

‘““No; nor do I.” 

“You can—can—kill or cure, I suppose ?” 

My hand trembled. A little more of the potent drug I 
wis mea3zuring out for him fell into the glass than would 
otherwise have happened. But, though I saw it, I did 
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not put it back. I bowed my head in answer to his 
question. 

He had spoken the truth. The fight was to ba a fear- 
ful one. I must take terrible risks. But, unless I did, 
there was only one possible end ; the end which crucifies 
hope. 

I walked to his side. I put the glass to his lips. I 
had made my first experiment with human life. Let 
alone, the colonel might have hoped to see the dawn—if 
the rainy olouds drifted away and let the dawn come 
early. Now, I had thrown this sinking man that which 
would help him float back to life again—or that which 
wonld buffet and beat him in his hard struggle, and 
epash him down to quick oblivion. 

‘*Simmons——” he began. 

** Not Simmons—Clarke ; A. B. Clarke,” I said. 

He tried to raise himself up in bed. He passed his 
hand over his face as though he would clear his sight. 
He gave me a pitifully pathetic look of doubt—doubt as 
to his own mental power, his power to see and judge 
aright. 

“Not Andrew Barker Clark ?—not—not my nephew ?” 
he whispered. 

“‘No,” I answered ‘him ; ‘‘I am a man you never saw 
before.” 

‘““PThank God. I said ke should never come again. 
Daring to make love to my little girl, Daring—daring— 
[——” 

And then the drug I had given him weiglited his eyes 
and brain with its merciful power. 

So, then, I knew in whose place I stood. I knew 
whose hands Simmons had unknowingly transferred his 
trust to. I knew who Andrew was. I knew the manner 
of man Richard Rolf (the colonel’s friend, no doubt, and 
a gentleman who had risen wonderfully in my estimation 
in the last few minutes) said Andrew had been. 

The colonel's daughter entered the room again. So 
her cousin Andrew loved her, did he? I knew him to 
be a man of excellent taste from that fact alone. But— 

Did she love him ? 

How strange a question that, to torture me as I sat in 
that room where life and death waged deadly battle, the 
one with the other. 

Did she love him ? 


III. 

Lire won. Tho chains of the awful chemicals I had 
given him relaxed. The colonel’s brain escaped from 
their power. And still he slept. 

His brow grew calm. His breathing grew regular. A 
natural moisture stood upon his forehead. I reached 
across the bed beside which we had both watched the 
night .out, and touched the colonel’s daughter on her 
plump white hand. 

‘Well ?” she queried. 

She lad seemed ghostly in the early dawn, but nov a 
single line of sunshine crept in and touched her face 
with color. 

* He will live,” I said. 

She clasped her hands in joy. 

“‘God bless you !” she said. 

Easy te say, wasit? Easy, kind reader. Meant, was 
it? Meant from the pure depths of her thankful heart. 

And yet, wonld her life and my future be an answer to 
that grateful prayer? Would they ? Or did she leve 
Andrew Clark ? 

“ There—there—is one thing,” she said, slowly, after a 
a little. 

‘** Yes ; what is it?” 


‘‘Papa has been very rich. He put all the money he 
could raise and all he could borrow into some specula- 
tions, and it would kill him—if—if——” 

Wicked, wasI? Wicked to be glad that the colonel’s 
daughter was no heiress ? Wicked to be glad that the 
colonel was as poora man asI? Wicked be it, then. J 


was glid, 
He should live. I would save him. Skill should do 
everything. And after that, I would work — work — 


work ; work for them both ; work for the colonel and 
his daughter—unless she loved her cousin. 
* * * * * * 


It was afternoon. The day had been favorable for the 


colonel. He was asleep. His daughter had left a serv- 
ant in charge. She and I had come dewn-stairs to the 
parlor. 


Suddenly she arose. 

My eyes followed her glance. A man was coming up 
the road to the house. 

‘‘My, cousin,” she said, and I could not tell whether 
she was glad or sorry as she rose and excused herself 
from the room for a few minutes. ; 

Did I do wrong ? Was my test unfair? I cannot think 
so. I laid one telegram on the centre-table. I passed 
out of the house. I let a seeond one fall upon the piazza 
I moved away under the trees, but was careful to stand 
where I could see the two telegrams, and watch those 
who would read them. 

Andrew Clark came up the walk. He came up the 
steps. And, at the same instant, his cousin re-entered 
the parlor. 

Each saw the telegram I had intended should be seen. 
Each opened and read the message furnished by me from 
out my collection of messages for A. B. Clark. 

Andrew was white with anger. I saw a curse form on 
his lips. Then he turned away and walked down the 
steps. 

He never came back. He had loved his cousin’s money 
—the rascal! He had never loved her—the fool! 

He had. Yead Sharp's telegram regarding the money— 
the coward ! 

And she—how closely I watched her. Sorrow, min- 
gled with relief; gladness struggled witn a regret or uo 
more than cousinly tenderness ; these were what I saw 
in her face. She did not love Andrew Clark. She nevee 
had. She never could. And she had read’s Rolf's tele- 
gram regarding his character. 

IV. 

ALEXANDER Barsanp CLark is living yet, and bils fair 
to survive for many years. His case was not only my 
first, but my most serious one. I am vain enough to 
think I should have saved him anyway, his daughter's 
fears to the contrary notwithstanding, but Iam glad to 
be able to say that the telegram regarding his loss of 
money was a mistake. Long before we felt it would be 
safe for his daughter to break the news to him, she 
learned that it was false. But, before that, I had asked 
to be allowed the privilege of doing the world’s work and 
fighting the world’s battle for her. She promised to 
‘consider the question ” when I asked it; she asked me 
to accept an heiress’s affirmative a week later. I hear, 
though I have never met him, that Andrew Barker Clark 
has outgrown a bad past and isa good man. I hope it 
is true. J 

I can affirm that Alice Bella Clark (with or without the 
‘*@,”° as you please) is the best and truest little wife in all 
the world, 
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BRITISH GUIANA. 


By FLorineE MAtcoim. 


Srrictiy speaking, of course, British Guiana is not a 
part of the West Indies, but being a British colony, and 
so near the islands, it is generally classed with them. 

The water, for miles and miles from the shore, is about 
the color of thick, dark bean soup, British Guiana being 
known throughout the islands as ‘‘the land of mud.” 
Though, for that matter, I never once heard a native of 
the West Indies speak of this colony as British Guiana. 
It has only been so called since 1831, whicl: is much too 
recent an innovation to be accepted by them. Judging 
from their conversation and writing, one would suppose 
it were still the three colonies of Demerara, Essequibo 
and Berbice. Georgetown, the capital of and largest 
town in British Guiana, is always spoken of and written 
by them as Georgetown, Demerara. 

British Guiana has an area of 76,000 square miles and 
a population of over 270,000. Georgetown has over 
40,000 and is below the sea-level. To keep out the water, 
an immense sea-wall has been built, the top of which, 
being broad and flat, is dotted with rustic seats, and 
forms the favorite promenade; the military band fre- 
quently playing there in the evening. The sea-wall isa 
delightful place, with the cool evening breezes, but in 
order to reach it you must fight your way through such 
swarms of musquitoes! Even our New Jersey musqui- 
toes, in numbers, size and renown, sink into total insig- 
nificance beside their South American relatives. 

No city in the West Indies can be compared with 
Georgetown for beauty of general appearance, substantial 
public edifices and well-laid-out streets. They are most 
of them very broad, many, like Main Street, having 
water in the centre, with green banks, and little bridges 
at every cross street. The effects of the disastrous fires 


of 1864, which almost destroyed Water Street, the prin- 
cipal business street, have disappeared. New stores and 
buildings have replaced the ruins, having on each side a 
shaded “ pathway ” for pedestrians. This tropical town, 
occupying as it does so flat a surface, is not seen to ad- 
vantage when approached by either sea or land. But its 
appearance from the lighthouse or any other high build- 
ing is singularly pleasing, giving the effect of a city in 
a garden. The houses, interspersed and surrounded by 
waving palm-trees, and the varied and luxuriant foliage 
of the tropics, with the spires of numerous churches and 
chapels, white and glistening in the sunshine, piercing 
the tops of the trees with which the city is so profusely 
ornamented, the towering masts of shipping in the har- 
bor, all combined, have a most picturesque effect. 

One need only dig a few feet anywhere to find the 
water bubbling up and at once filling the excavation. 
This fact has been taken advantage of in their botanical 
gardens, which are dotted with many artificial lakes of 
various forms and sizes, crossed by rustic bridges, and so 
covered with water-lilies and other plants that almost 
none of their surface is visible. Not only the white, but 
colored water-lilies ; one species shading from white, 
through pink, to the red of a jacqueminot rose, being 
particularly beautiful. They have, too, innumerable va- 
rieties of orchids, and most curious parasite plants. 
Our collectors would find here a wealth of new and 
rare specimens that they would deem of priceless value, 
though here they are almost unnoticed. One of the 
most curious parasites is the ‘‘cannon-ball.” The balls 
are about the size of cocoanuts, and its flowers, small, 
pink, and very pretty. 

As every one knows, the tropical seasons are simply 
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the wet and dry. From the month of August to the 
month of March there are only occasional showers, but 
from March to August the rain descends in torrents, and 
the rivers commence to swell and overflow their banks, 
to a greater or less extent, according to their locality. 
The tables of the Colonial Observatory show that the 
annual fall of rain during a series of seven years varied 
from seven to eleven feet, to which statement they add 
the remark that, “although the amount of rain is so 
great, it rarely rains for twelve hours consecutively.” 
For twelve hours! Well, I should hope not! The rainy 
season had just begun before we left the West Indies. 
It rained then once every day, usually at about eleven 
o’clock in the morning. The rain rarely lasted for more 
than five or ten minutes, but by that time the streets 
were completely flooded. When it rains there the clouds 
come down close over your heads, open, and the water 
comes, not in drops, nor 
in streams, but in a perfect 
sheet. After a half-hour’s 
rain they say you can go 
about the streets in boats. 
Twelve hours, indeed! 
That would aimost be a 
second deluge. 

During the dry season, 
the moisture necessary to 
maintain vegetation comes 
in the form of dew, and 
not only in the interior, 
where the country is not 
extensively cleared, but 
also in the open savan- 
nas, the trees and plants 
will be found wet with 
‘dew. 

The change of seasons 
is marked by severe thun- 
der-storms, vut however 
vivid the flushes of light- 
ting, or loud the peals of 
thunder. fatal accidents 
by lightning rarely occur 
in Gaiana. Gales are 
scarcely known, much less 
those terrible phenomena, 
hurricanes, which, in the 
neighboring islands, de- 
stroy in a short time the 
result of many years’ labor, 
causing devastation and loss of life to a fearful extent. 
A few shocks of earthquake are occasionally felt, but 
they are so insignificant that the inhabitants scarcely 
notice them. 

The seacoast being so low.and moist, and so near the 
Equator, makes the climate here a trying one to for- 
‘eigners—fevers being prevalent—but the salubrity of the 
interior is proverbial, there being many instances of re- 
markable longevity among the settlers on the banks of 
the rivers. The natural drainage here is so perfect that 
all impurities are swept off by the torrents of rain, and 
the purity of the air is so great that the planets Venus 
and Jupiter may be seen in the daytime. Sir R. Shom- 
burgk states that, ‘‘ while descending the Upper Esse- 
quibo, we saw, one afternoon, at three o’clock, the sun, 
the moon and the planet Venus.” 

The interior of Guiana, which is still chiefly inhabited 
by Indians, in beauty of scenery, in luxuriance of foliage 
and in natural curiosities, is unsurpassed. A traveler 
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entering for the first time the forests of South America, 
beholds nature in a new aspect. He-rdiiiiizes that he is 
not on the edge, but in the centre, of the Torrid Zone; 
not in one of the West India Islands, but on w vast -con- 
tinent where everything is gigantic—mountains, rivers, 
and a mass of vegetation. It almost seems that the 
earth is so overloaded with plants that she could not 
allow them space enough to unfold themselves. The 
trunks of the trees are everywhere concealed under a 
thick carpet of verdure; and if the orchids, the pipers 
and pothoses nourished by a single American fig-tree 
were transplanted, they would cover a vast extent of 
ground. The same lianas which creep on the ground, 
reach to the tops of the trees, and pass from one to an- 
other at a height of more than a hundred feet. 

A vine called the bush-rope by the wood-cutters, on 
account of its use in hauling out the heaviest timber, has 

a singular appearance in 
' the forests of Demerara. 
Sometimes it is seen near- 
ly as thick as a man’s body, 
twisted like a corkscrew 
round the tallest trees, and 
rearing its head high above 
their tops. At other times, 
three or four of them, like 
strands in a cable, join tree 
to tree and branch to 
branch. Others, descend- 
ing, take root as soon as 
their extremity touches the 
ground, while others, send- 
ing out parallel, oblique, 
horizontal and perpendicu- 
lar shoots in all directions, 
form what travelers call a 
matted forest. Often a 
tree above a hundred feet 
high, uprooted by the 
whirlwind, is stopped in 
its fall by these cables of 
nature, and this accounts 
for the phenomenon of 
seeing trees not only vege- 
tating, but sending forth 
fresh shoots, though far 
from their perpendicular, 
their trunks inclined to 
every . degree from the 
meridian to the horizon. 
Their heads being firmly supported by the bush-rope, 
many of their roots refix themselves in the earth, and 
frequently a strong shoot will sprout out perpendicu- 
larly from near the root of the reclined trunk, and in 
time become a fine tree. 

With the exception of sand-hills, about twenty miles 
inland, and rarely more than forty or fifty feet above the 
level of the rivers and creeks, the whole country in- 
habited by Europeans is perfectly flat, »earing a striking 
resemblance to Holland and Flanders, and, like those 
countries, drained by canals and sluices, with lofty dams 
or mounds of mud of considerable thickness embanking 
each estate, and, together with the numerous bridges, 
kept in yepair by the proprietors of the land on which 
they are situated. 

As the country is ascended from 80 to 100 miles in- 
land, its fine savannas are interrupted by a beautiful 
hill-and-dale territory, varied with high and frequently 
rocky land—presenting « strong contrast to the rather 
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monotonous scenery which a dead flat possesses. Further 
southward, at the Coomarow Falls, Essequibo River, the 
granite tableland belonging to the Cordillera rises to the 
height of 6,000 feet above sea-level at 300 miles distance 
from the ocean. 

On a savanna in 2° 50' north latitude, there is o 
mountain called Weive or Wey-wey. composed of one eu- 
tire solid block of granite, 700 feet high; and about 40 
miles to the northeast, on the western bank of the Gui- 
daru, is another, still higher, called Taraipu or Taripoor, 
the Devil’s Rock. The base of this mountain is wooded 
for about 350 feet ; from thence rises the mass of granite, 
devoid of all vegetation, in a pyramidical form, for about 
550 feet more, making its whole height 900 feet above the 
Guidaru, or 1,300 feet above the sea. Both these mount- 
ains are of the cone or pyramid shape, much exceeding 
the Egvptian piles in elevation and magnitude. 

All travelers visiting this part of the interior speak of 
the ‘Indian picture writing,” as they call the sculpture 
found on blocks of granite. A mystery not yet solved 
hangs over these sculptured rocks. Whatever may be 
their origin, the subject is one of interest, and demands 
the more careful investigation of the antiquarian and 
historian. 

These sculptured rocks have been traced through 700 
miles of longitude and 500 of latitude, or scattered here 
and there over an extent of 350,000 square miles. Many 
of them have been copied, and, although they do not de- 
note an advanced state of civilization, they seem to have 
a higher origin and significance than is generally .as- 
eribed to them—namely, the idle tracings of hunting 
nations. It is remarkable, also, that they are generally 
found near cataracts and rapids. During a recent expe- 
dition, a few sculptures were found which give some 
slight clew to the time when, and hints as to the people 
by whom, they were exccuted. 

Among numerous other figures found carved in hard 
granite rock, was a representation of two vessels under 
sail ; the smaller with two masts, the larger not unlike a 
galleon. There remains, therefore, no doubt that these 
pictures were made at a later period than the discovery 
of America by Europeans. The other figures were repre- 
sentations of birds, animals and men. Among others, was 
& group of thirteen men, arranged in a row, as if danc- 
ing. This probably relates to an event which caused 
great rejoicing—perhaps the arrival of Europeans—the 
actors little thinking that the destruction of their own 
race would be the consequence. Schomburgk says, on this 
subject: ‘The Indians of the present day, in the vicinity 
of Pedrcro, admit the antiquity of these figures, and say 
that they were engraved by means of constant friction 
with quartz pebbles. Such may bave been the case, but 
our attempts to produce such results proved fruitless, as, 
indeed, did our endeavor to produce fire from two sticks, 
though it is done with comparative ease by the Indiaus ; 
unwearied patience may have accomplished it.” 

Another great point of interest is Roraima, a perpen- 
dicular, flat-topped range of sandstone mountains, whose 
walls risc to a height of 1,500 feet, their summit being 
5,200 feet above the Arécuna village of Arawayam-botte. 
They are as perpendicular as if erected with a plumb- 
line ; nevertheless, in some parts, they are overhung with 
low shrubs, which, seen from a distance, give a dark hue 
to the reddish rock, and an appearance of being altered 
by the action of the atmosphere. 

Dr. Humboldt observes that a rock of 1,600 feet has in 
vain been sought for in the Swiss Alps. Dark, opaque 
clouds hover round the summit, which, chased by the 
breezes, produce such changes of light and shade on 
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these precipices that they appear perpetually in new 
shapes and colors. 

Another remarkable feature of this locality is its cas- 
cades, which fall from the top of Roraima and afterward 
flow into the three greatest rivers of the northern half of 
South America—namely, the Amazon, the Orinoco and 
the Essequibo. The summit of this mural precipice is 
somewhat rounded and overgrown with shrubs, but the 
part which rises in rounded form over the walls must.be 
of inconsiderable height—probably not more than 50 
feet; nevertheless, at this height, where the mouatain 
assumes its wall-like appearance, the supply of water is 
so great that it falls in streams, and furms the cascades 
for which Roraima is famed among the Indians, who, in 
their dances, sing of the wonders of ‘‘ Roraima, the red- 
rocked, wrapped in clouds, the ever-fertile source of 
streams ;” and, in consequence of the darkness which 
frequently prevails from the clouds which hover over it, 
it is also called the Night Mountain. ‘Of Roraima, the 
red-rocked, I sing, where with daybreak night still pre- 
vails,” is one of the burdens many times repeated during 
the dance of the Arécuna Indians. 

From Arawayam-botte, which is fifteen or twenty miles 
from the mountains, fifteen cataracts can be seen with 
the naked eye. The highest of these is called by the 
Indians, Kamaiba. It falls from the summit of the per- 
pendicular wall of Roraima, which has been ascertained 
to have at this point a height of 1,500 feet. This cascade, 
therefore, surpasses in height the celebrated Staubach in 
the Swiss Alps, which is 900 feet, and also the Cascade 
de Gavarnie in the Pyrenees, which has hitherto been 
considered the highest, by nearly 200 feet. The breadth 
of the fall is supposed to be about 70 yards. Of the ex- 
tent of the arc which this water forms in its descent no 
one can judge. The basin which receives it might be 
compared to a vast caldron, the water foaming and bub- 
bling in it with tremendous noise. This group of mount- 
ains is the culminating point of Sierra Pacaraima, and 
here unite the natural boundaries of British Guiana, 
Venezuela and Brazil. This range is, therefore, remark- 
able for its importance in geography, and possesses 
peculiar interest from political considerations as well 
as its picturesque scenery. 

There exist in the interior, also, numerous Indian shell 
mounds. One large one, about 25 feet in height and 500 
in circumference, was opened some time ago in the pres- 
ence of the Governor and a number of scientists. It was 
composed chiefly of small black and white periwinkle 
shells, which were interspersed with clam, crab, conch 
and oyster shells. On digging down into the mound 
many human remains were found, and with them an ax 
or hatchet of a seemingly not very hard kind of stone, 
but of which nothing similar is now known in the 
surrounding country, and some substances resembling 
arrow-heads, which, on being subsequently examined by 
the aid of a microscope, proved to be the teeth of some 
large fish, not improbably a shark. The human bones 
and skulls were all crushed and shattered, supposed to 
have been done by an Indian cannibal tribe, who used to 
fracture the bones of their victims in order to extract the 
marrow, which they considered a great delicacy. No 
such tribe exists to-day, but Indian and early settlers’ 
traditions tell some terrible tales of them. This mound 
was supposed to mark one of the sites where they held 
their horrible feasts, and scientists who have examined 
the bones state that ‘‘in every case the bones which 
contained marrow were split open in the manner best 
adapted for its extraction.” 

In none of the towns of the West Indies does one see 
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any Indians, but in Paramaribo and Georgetown you 
meet numbers of them on expeditions in from the in- 
terior. A stranger cannot help being a little startled by 
their dress, or, rather, their lack of dress (beads, or beads 


and feathers, constituting their full outfit), but the colo- ! 


nists never seem to give it a thought. Their hair is long, 
black and straight. Their skin is not black, but very 
tawny, yet not an ugly shade, as are the Brazilians and 
some other natives of America, but a kind of a bright 
“dun-olive ” color that has in it something quite agree- 
able, though not very easy to describe. 

The Indians have a method of fishing which is new 
and very effective, the colonists frequently adopting it, 
much to their own advantage. It is undoubtedly new to 
our sportsmen, and they claim it to be the most effective 
known. They poison the water with hai-arf, the root of 
a pod-bearing climber, which has a bluish flower some- 
what resembling a butterfly. The root is about three 
inches in diameter, and contains a white, gummy milk of 
an acrid taste. After a sufficient quantity of the hai-arf 
root has been collected, and the spot in the river been 
fixed upon, a large space is inclosed. If it be among the 
falls, the ledges of rock frequently afford opportunity of 
lightening the labor of inclosing a spot, and by means of 
a wall of loose store and hurdles made of light wood the 
remainder of the barrier is completed. Two or three 
spaces are generally left open, for which likewise hur- 
dles are prepared, but which are not closed until they 
intend to commence to poison the water. These open- 
ings are lastly closed at daybreak, but the hai-arf has been 
previously prepared. They beat it upon the rocks with 
heavy sticks until it is in shreds, and @ corial or canoe 
having been filled with water, they immerse the hai-arf 
and turn it about until the water has a milky whiteness. 
If the canoe is not too large it is now carried to the spot 
which has been inclosed, and the infusion is at different 
spots thrown into it. The first symptoms that the 
poison has taken effect are observable in about ten or fif- 
teen minutes. 
swim unsteadily and jump out of the water. They soon 
gasp violently for air; the gill-covers remain open, and 
turning over on their backs, they die. As soon as the 
poison has taken proper effect they are simply secured 
with the hand. The fish thus killed are by no means 
deteriorated in quality, and the number caught is simply 
enormous. On one fishing excursion of this kind 50 
hundred-weight were secured ; on another, in less than 
an hour they took 270 pacu, averaging 7 pounds weight, 
with a hundred-weight of other fish. 

I have paid nothing yet about the birds, but I am 
almost afraid to begin; the subject is inexhaustible. 
Perhaps the most numerous are parrots, and of the most 
varied kinds. They are constantly to be met with in the 
forests of the interior, but at certain seasons, when the 
guava-trees are in fruit, thy fly over town and country in 
large flocks of a hundred or more, arranging themselves 
in pairs. Frequently only single pairs are seen, faithfully 
wending their way together to the spot where the ripe 
guavas are, where they feed early in the morning and 
toward sunset, at which hours they become the victims 
of the sportsman, vho shoots them for eating. When 
roasted or made up in pies they are considered excellent 
food, and are much sought after by the negroes. There 
is no difficulty ia finding them, for they make an in- 
cessant noise while feeding. Sometimes they are diffi- 
cult to shoot owing to their lofty flight, and it requires 
heavy shot to bring them down, as they are very tena- 
cious of life. 

But, beautiful as are some of the parrots, they cannot 
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compare with either the paroquets or macaws. One re- 
markable species of the former, called tho ‘‘ seven-colored 
paroquet,” I saw a wonderfully beautifal specimen of. 
It is about the size of a thrush--the head and neck, of a 
golden-green ; the breast and belly, bluish-green ; the 
back and long wing-feathers, of a dark brown ; the rest of 
the wings are yellow and purple; the tail is lilac edged 
with black, each color being vivid. The true macaw has 
a splendid scarlet body, with patches of red, blue, yellow 


and green about the wings. Another species is of a 


lighter red, while a third is blue in color. While the 
paroquets are smaller, macaws are three or four times 
larger than parrots, and have a long tail. 

The bell-bird is about the size of a jay, as white as 
snow, and most appropriately named. Frem his head, 
just where the beak ends, rises a spiral tube nearly three 
inches long. It is jet black, dotted all over with small 
white feathers. It has a communication with the palate, 
and when filled with air looks like a spire ; when empty 
it becomes pendulous. His note is loud and clear, like 
the sound of a bell, and may be heard at a distance of 
three miles. Even when the meridian sun has silenced 
the mouths of almost the whole of animated nature, you 
hear his toll; and then a pause fora minute, then another 
toll ; then a pause again, and then a toll, and again a 
pause. Then he is silent for six or eight minutes, when 
he begins again. When everything is still around you, it 
has a very weird effect. . 

Then there is the tiger-bird, so called on account of 
his breast, which has black spots on a yellow ground. 
Also, the yawaraciri, which has a bar like black velvet 
from the eyes to the beak. Its legs are yellow; its throat, 
wings and tail, black; and all the rest of the body, a 
charming blue. Chiefly in the dry savannas, and here 
and there accidentally in the forest, you see a song- 
less yawaraciri lovelier than the last. His crown is whit- 
ish blue, arranged like a coat-of-mail ; his tail is black ; 
his wings, yellow and black ; legs, red; and the whole 
body, a glossy blue. Then there is the hia-hia, or parrat- 
of-the-sun, as it is called in England, remarkablo be- 
cause he can erect at pleasure a fine radiated circle of 
feathers quite round the back of his head from jaw to 
jaw, being also superior in size and beauty to every 
parrot of South America. Also the cock-of-the-rock, of a 
brilliant orange-yellow, having a fino tuft of feathers, 
erescent shape, placed on its head like a cocked hat, 
a beautiful specimen of which was presented to me by 
the Georgetown Museum, they being considered very 
rare even there. Some of the antics exhibited by the 
mule bird are very amusing. They are described as in- 
clined to dancing, and have been seen capering about, 
throwing up the head, opening the tail like a fan; now 
strutting about, now with a hopping gait, gabbling all 
the time, until tired, when another bird takes up the per- 
formance, the others looking on with apparent delight. 

Last and least in size are the hnmming-birds, though 
their beauty might entitle them to the first place. Of 
every imaginable shade, and varying in size, the smallest 
but a little larger than the humble-bee, darting here, 
there, now fluttering before your face—one moment an 
emerald, the next a topaz, a ruby or all burnished gold— 
it is utterly impossible to attempt to describe them. I 
can tell you, though, of a new and very pretty use made 
of them after they are dead, which tends to keep them a 
joy for ever. They take the head and breast—always the 
most brilliant part of them—of the smaller species, and, 
after stuffing it, cap it with either gold or silver, coat the 
beak with the same, insert jewels for eyes, and fasten on 
a gold or silver bar. It makes the most beautiful pin, 
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especially to fasten lace, I ever saw, and the hum.ning: 
bird keeps its beautiful hues and changes color with 
every variation of light. 

It seems that one can never exhaust the beauties of 
those tropical countries. Whai a pity that here, tou, 
lurk the greatest dangers: the beautiful ferns and 
creepers on the ground helping to conceal venomous 
snakes ; the water, so beautifully clear, so inviting, full 
of alligators ; or in the sea, worse still, sharks innumera- 


ble ; the thick foliage of the trees overhead perhaps serv- ' 


ing to conceal a jaguar until it can spring upon its ua 
suspecting prey ; the very breeze, which is so mild and 
so gratefully enjoyed, may bring you féver, or, worst 
of all terrors, that most loathsome of known diseases, 
leprosy. 

In every town one of the largest buildings is invaria- 
bly found to be the leprosy asylum. It is the gresiest 
scourge of the West Indies, not excepting yellow fever, 
which Europeans and Americans so much dread. Yellow 
fever may kill you within forty-eight hours, but it does 
not separate yon from every human being, except a few 
wretches like yourself, with the consciousness that you 


are dying, that there is 
no possible hope for 
anything but death as a 
release, and that it may 
be years before that 
comes. Is there any one 
who would ‘not rather 
take their chances with 
yellow fever? And so 
prevalent is leprosy, that 
they say themselves, there 
is scarcely a family in 
British Guiana that has 
not some member or con- 
nection isolated from 
home, friends and kin- 
dred, dying by inches 
with the horrible plague. 

The authorities try to 
be very strict and par- 
ticular about isolation, 
but so common is the 
disease, that it is nothing 
unusual to see coolies, as 
the East Indian emigrants 
are called, on the street, 
after they have lost one 
or both hands or feet, and 
even half or two-thirds of 
their limbs. You will see 
them, having lost both 
feet, with their limbs 
covered with white scabs, 
on crutches, begging, tak- 
ing good care to avoid 
the police, the most piti- 
able objects it is possible 
toimagine; though no 
one can look at them 
without a feeling of* hor- 
ror, knowing that, should 
the wind chance to blow 
a flake of that little white 
scab in your direction, it 
might only be a question 
of time until you would 
be similar:y affected. 

Leprosy is most prevalent among the coolies. They 
take life seriously, acc exg-. *o save, and, living on very 
little but rice, their oloou becomes impoverished, and 
then they are especially liable to take it. From them it 
communicates itself to others, frequently being purposely 
spread by them. They are as revengeful as Italians, 
and, though they too are quick with their knives, their 
favorite mode of vengeance is to give a person leprosy. 
The latter realizes their highest idea of torture, and it is 
sc. much easier, safer, .ud 30 sure. It is so easy for them 
b> Troenre ~om anotucy coolie of the same caste some of 
the scab, ‘which they then endeavor to get inserted in some- 
thing the person to whom they wish to communicate it 
is about to eat. And they stand by each other, so that it 
is almost impossible to discover the guilty party. In- 
stances have been known where the owner or manager 
of an estate has in this way paid his life as a penalty for 
merely discharging coolies, when perhaps they richly de- 
served it. Such cases, though, are rare. But from them 
this idea has spread to the negroes, and even white 
people have been known to adopt this horrible, cowardly 
means of revenge. : = 
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There was a case while we were there that attracted a 
great deal of public attention, and excited general com- 
ment. A young man of family and position was engaged 
to a young lady similarly situated, when,she for some 
reason broke their engagement, and almost immediately 
afterward accepted another suitor. She was quite a 
belle, and there had been fierce rivalry between the two 
young men. The favored one did not attempt to conceal 
his satisfaction over his triumph, which so irritated her 
former lover, that, in the presence of a number of 

eople, he swore they should not long be happy. 

ithin two months, and but a short time before the wed- 
ding was to have taken place, the young couple were 
both attacked with leprosy. As both had previously 
been perfectly healthy, the former lover was at once sus- 
pected of being the 
cause. The case was 
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By INDE, 

“Now, uncuE, am I positively captivating ? Pray do 
not take the vanity ont of me by saying I am not.” 

A soft, velvety arm is thrown around my neck, a warm 
cheek pressed close to my wrinkled old one a moment ; 
then those great dark eyes gleam upon me, and defy me 
to assert that Amy is not the dearest little beauty in 
existence. 

Nevertheless, I hold her at arm’s-length, and survey 
the wonderful toilet with apparently the eye of a depre- 
ciative critic. Inwardly, I rejoice in her loveliness ; 
outwardly, I assume hesitation. 

“Ts not your toilet a trifle cold—this dead white ?” 


tried, but nothing 
could be proved 
against him, though 
the general impres- 
sion seemed to be 
that he was guilty. 
What a pity that 
here, where Nature 
seems to have lay- 
ished her richest 
treasures, should be 
found also the great- 
est enemies to life 
and health. It al- 
most makes one in- 
clined to believe ina 
law of compensation. 


ABUSE OF ADJECT- 
IvEs.—It is said that 
women writers use 
niore adjectives than 
men. Adjectives were 
doubtless invented 
because we could not 
do without them. 
Among the old 
writers, with whom 
speech was golden, 
it is curious to note 
how sparingly they 
were used, nor is dic- 
tion weakened by this 

) parsimony. Rather 
‘is it strengthened, 
and it may be taken 
as a true principle in 
syntax that the em- 
ployment of these 
props to expression 
should be avoided 
wherever possible. 
To say that wherever 
an adjective is seen it 
should be struck ont 
would be too indis- 
criminate advice, but 


at least it should show 
its passport. Every 
H a, THE: WHISPER IN THE NIGHT. —‘‘ A SWIFT, SHARPENED WHISPER, IN FAMILIAR ACCENTS, ROUSED ME: 
necessar ’ ’ zs 
mn y adjective ‘UNCLE |’ WITH A SUDDEN TERROR I RAISE ON MY ELBOW AND PEER AROUND, THERE, iN THE 


weakens a sentence. 


FAINT LIGHT, IS MY AMY, HER HANDS UPLIPTED, HER EYES GAZING INTO MINE.” 
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Then I laugh in spite of myself, and, half bewildered by 
her beauty, say: ‘‘ You have fallen upon the right thing 
to-night. The major will go mad.” 

“I knew it, you dear old bear!” She gives me an- 
other embrace, and says, shyly, ‘“‘ Yes, Bertie—I mean 
the major—thinks I look my best in dead white.” 

“So yqu do, my child.” 

I was looking at her in intent admiration, bunt, some- 
how, my gaz2 seemed drawn from the brilliant face and 
dainty little figure. 

It traveled away from her to the hall beyond, and con- 
fronted Thérése, the French maid. The woman dropped 
her eyos instantly, composed ker face into its expression 
of habitual pleasantness, and disappeared. 

It had been only a swift glance, but the evil look of 
malign anger and vindictive bitterness in the swarthy, 
low-browed countenance startled and amazed me. 

“Tl keep an eye on that woman, at any rate,’’ was 
my mental reflection. 

Amy shook out her lace handkerchief, and took a final 
study of herself in the long mirror over the mantel. 

‘<You are well enough to come to dinner, uncle ?” she 
asked, coaxingly. 

Amy has a caressing way of doing and saying every- 
thing. My answer is a question : 

‘‘Amy, where did you get your new French maid ?” 

Amy fastened a rosebud in its place as she said, in 
some surprise : 

“In New York, of course; but she is only just over 
from Paris. And such a treasure! So quick —suach 
beautiful taste.” 

‘‘She has a very disagreeable countenance. 
trust her.” 

I paused, conscious of the injustice of a strong dislike 
founded on— absolutely nothing. Amy laughed care- 
lessly. 

“Oh, poor Thérése! She does look black and cross 
sometimes ; but it may be a broken heart, or unrequited 
affection.” 

“Tut, child! I fear she will do you harm. She has 
it in her face, and you know nothing of her, except by 
her references—all equally strangers. Yes, she has the 
face of a French Communist. She may do you harm,” I 
repeated, holding to my belief with a persistence suffi- 
ciently unusual to quite amaze my pretty niece. 

Amy faced mo an instant in silence, then laughingly 
replied : 

“Tf she does me harm, or Tam‘ in danger from poor 
Thérése, I'll be sure to rush to you, uncle.” 

‘‘Suppose you are not near me? Suppose you are 
absent ?” was my half-jesting and half-remonstrant sug- 
gestion. 

“Oh, dear! then Tl come in spirit. I'll be sure to 
come. You must. take warning and rush to the rescue, 
or send Adam ; for Adam takes the same dismal view of 
poor Thérése. TIl come in spirit—see if I don't—pro- 
vided Thérése doers me harm.” 

‘Very good; it’s an agreement, then, between us. 
Run down to the major now. Possibly I may hobble 
down to dinner, and probably I will not. Go—I am 
tired of you!” 

For answer Amy strokes my gray beard and kisses me, 
then rushes off, as I well know, te the drawing-room and 
Major Bruce. 

I settled myself comfortably in the great leathern 
chair, rested my half- helpless feet on the fender, and 
possessed myself of a crutch by mere force of habit. It 
is no pleasant thing to be an old bachelor, but it is in- 
finitely worse to be a cripple and a confirmed invalid. 


I don’t 


Tam all these ; nevertheless, since my little Amy came 
to brighten my life, it has not seemed a hard fate. 
Then, too, I have some compensations—my fortune was 
doubled by reason of my physical weakness.- The in- 
heritance certainly had a fettering condition attached— 
failing heirs of my own, it must go to the children of one 
or the other of my two sisters. 

Amy is the only child of my favorite sister, and to 
Amy is transferred all the wealth of love I had for the 
mother. \ 

She is my heiress. It is an openly avowed fact. 
will lies in the iron safe of the family lawyer. 
duplicate is in my desk, close at hand. — 

Years ago my elder sister had eloped with Captain 
Duboise, an unprincipled adventurer. From that day 
to this we have had but scant intercourse, although occa- 
sional whispers of questionable deeds and ugly shifts to 
raise money penetrated even my seclusion. 

I had encountered them once in New Orleans, long 
ago, and observed, with a shuddering sort of pity, that 
the Duboise children were all productions of the bland, 
erafty Duboise pére. 

Somehow it came back to me as I sat there before the 
fire pondering over the past in the dreamy way of soli- 
tary invalids. The perfume of Amy’s laces and flowers 
scented the atmosphere of the library. The gleeful, riante 
tones of her voice echoed in the hall below. I could 
hear the various guests descending to the drawing-room. 
It was almost time for me to follow their example. 
Within five minutes Adam, my old valet, would come 
for me. I wished that my thoughts would not return 
perpetually to that dark, half-handsome, evil-faced maid. 

All the same they did return, and the indefinable dis- 
trust hung by me in spito of myself. 

“Adam,” I said, as he assisted my painful progress 
down the endless stairway, ‘‘where did they say that 
new maid of Miss Amy’s is from ?” 

Adam's mulatto face assumed an expression of signifi- 
cant ubiquity. 

‘© Deed, Marse Saxe is too hard fo’ Adam! We ain’t 
nebber heerd whar that furrin ’oman come from. Mam’- 
selle ain’t got nuffin to say fo’ herself, ’ceptin’ to prowl 
about ‘long of Miss Amy.” 

He opened the drawing-room door as he spoke. 

The smiling faces and rich toilets of the score of 
guests under my roof at once put to flight all thoughts 
of Thérdse. 

The glow of color and gleam of lights, the musical 
laughter and gay chatter of lively voices, soon changed 
my not very pleasant reflections. 

There were the Rosedale girls, in soft violet, coqnet- 
ting. in their harmless, almost insipid, way, with Roger 
and Terry Lorn, There was Laura Lisle, the handsomest 
blonde in the neighborhood, laughing her lond, mirthful 
laugh, and standing under the chandelier, challenging its 
glitter to discover a flaw in her perfect complexion. 

Across the room, against the rich-hued curtains, were 
the Pascal sisters, @ trio fair to look upon, and wonder- 
fully alluring to the masculine element. 

Loveliest of all was Amy, standing behind my chair, 
patting my old gray head with her shapely white hand, 
whilo Bertie Bruce whispered some, I thought, very 
senseless speeches into her pretty ear. 

‘I suppose I may stand here all night talking to you, 
and you will never vouchsafe me one glance, when I have 
something to tell you, too.” 

Amy bent down and put her red lips to my cheek as 
she spoke. 

“What is it? Some foolish scheme of youra, my 
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pet ?” I ask. 
doubt.” 

** We all connive at it,” two or three voices reiterate. 

‘Such a lovely plan!” indorses Laura Lisle, de- 
cidedly. 

“Nothing could be sweeter,” coincide the Rosedale 
girls. 

‘<You are not to forbid it, dear—mind that. You must 
say ‘ Yes’ to everything,” coaxes Amy, flashing before me 
like a vision of fleecy white robes, bronze hair and bright 
eyes. 

“Cela dépend,” I make reply. 

“There is a gypsy camp out at the old lodge, and 
there is a real sibyl, who will tell our fortunes——” 

-“Tf you cross her hand with plenty of silver,” I inter- 
pose, skeptically. 

‘Oh, of course !” demurely retorted Amy. ‘‘ Well, we 
are going there to-night, after dinner, to hear our fates 
by starlight. Think how mysterious !” 

**And what colds you will take,” I remonstrate, in all 
an invalid’s horror of what they dare not do themselves. 
“Tt will be the death of you, prowling about the country 
this damp, cool evening—can’t you be satisfied with 
that ?” 

I pointed to the roaring fire, blazing and crackling on 
the hearth. 

It was a terrible fire for so early in the season—my 
near shoulder burned with the scorching heat, and the 
moisture broke out over my face. 

Still it had always been my rule to have the drawing- 
room fire lighted on the Ist of October, regardless of 
temperature, so of course it must be endured. 

“It’s confoundedly stifling in here, sir,” ‘interposed 
Major Bruee, ‘‘and I am quite sure the ladies will enjoy 
a breath of cold air, and be none the worse for it.” 

** You know nothing about it, Bertie—yon are young— 
you are strong.” 

My disapprobation should have been apparent in 
every accent, emphasized as they were by the taps of 
my crutch, but a white little hand stopped me short ; 
Amy’s fresh, fragrant face suddenly pressed down against 
mine. 

“Now, dearie, you know that a sibyl—real, live, sure- 
enough gypsy, never comes here—you are not going to 
say ‘No.’ You have spoiled me too much to be cross 
now.” 

“You silly child! I have spoiled you, that’s true. I 
suppose you must go and get your death by it.” 

I consented, as she knew I would. 

The words were still on my tongue, the brilliant eves 

gleaming rapturously into mine, when something seemed 
to divert my gaze. It shifted swiftly past Amy, past 
the gay groups to the hall-door, and again confronted 
Thérése, the Frenci maid. 
A fierce, savage, jealous rage seemed to leap into her 
countenance, as her sharp, restless cyes took in the 
scene. She glared upon Amy ferociously, unconscious, 
in the intensity of her passion, that I watched her. 

Tf ever evil intent depicted itself upon any face, it was 
legible on hers. 

In an instant she recovered herself. The same stave, 
beguiling smile returned as she crossed the room to 
Amy. 

“These are the flowers ma’amselle wished,” she ex- 
plained, in the meekest of tones, handing Amy a bouquet 
of tea-roses. 

«* Oh, how lovely ! Did I say I wanted them ? Thanks, 
Thérése. I’ll wear them to-night to tempt the sibyl into 
giving me good luck.” 


‘“‘And Bertie connives at it, I have no 
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“As if she could give you anything else!” returned 
Bertie, in an undertone, utterly unobservant of the light- 
ning glance flashed upon him from under the dark, 
heavy brows of the femme, 

I became aware of a vague alarm, which mingled 
itself with dislike and distrust of this new, foreign 
maid. 

I longed to strike away the long, deft, strong fingers 
pinning the roses on Amy’s .corsage. Whimsical pre- 
judice had never been one of my characteristics, and 
in this case sober reflection compelled me to admit that 
my unaccountable aversion had no foundation whatever 
beyond capricious fancy. 

Notwithstanding the weight of common sense and 
philosophy I brought to bear upon the matter, my dis- 
like abode with me still. I sat over the wine after din- 
ner, talking in a fitful, desultory way with the younger 
men, until one after the other followed the bevy of 
pretty women into the drawingtroom, leaving me alone 
with Major Bruce. 

“Bertie,” I demanded, ‘‘ have you observed that new 
maid of Amy’s ?” 

“‘T believe I have,” he answered, carelessly. ‘‘ Seems 
a good-natured, good-looking woman, does she not ?” 

‘‘T don’t perceive it. She reminds me of some one, or 
something, unpleasant. She is a disagreeable memory, 
yet I never saw her in my life until she came here, four 
weeks ago. One thing Iam resolved upon—Amy must 
find another maid,” I announced, with more than my 
accustomed decision. 

“‘T call it scarcely fair to the woman to banish her be- 
cause she is not handsome,” laughed Major Bruce, shrug- 
ging his shoulders significantly, as he drained his glass 
preparatory to abandoning me for the merry throng 
across the hall. 

“She is not bad-looking, but evil-looking,” I rejoined. 
‘‘At any rate, she has no love for Amy.” 

“Ah, I can’t possibly credit that!" is the skeptical 
retort, as the handsome major quits the room. 

Usually I linger a long time over the wine, meditating 
freely, drinking charily. Peals of silvery laughter from 
the drawing-room, however, proved too strong a counter- 
charm. The wine was forsaken for the society of those 
gay young people. 

“The window’s open !” IT exclaimed, finding at least 
half my guests strolling on the piazza in the moonlight. 

Candidly, the fresh air did reduce the very high tem- 
perature to a more endurable degree ; still, after the Ist 
of October, the windows were never unclosed in the 
evening. 

Moving closer to the window, I glanced out in search 
of Amy. 

She was standing at the end of the piazza, not far from 
my window. Major Bruce, with her shawl over his arm, 
looked down into the beautiful face in the most tender 
admiration. 

“T don’t care to conceal it, Amy,” he was saying. 
‘Why should I when all the world can see at a glance 
that I adore you.” 

“But, Bertie,” she pouted, half coquettishly, half de- 
lightedly, ‘‘ Laura says we are so absurd, and Terry Lorn 
declares that it is positively unbearable. You must not 
walk with me to the lodge to-night. Bertie, you must 
not indeed. Terry has asked me; you won't mind if I 
go with Terry, will you ?” 

Bertie tugged at his long mustache a moment or two 
doubtfully. 

“Ah, my little darling! I don’t mind anvthing you 
may do,” he said, surrendering to the witchery of the 
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great soft eyes, ‘provided you don’t banish me too; 
often, and provided no one else verge on the place I hold 
in your heart.” 

“Then you are sure, Bertie, you won't mind if I go 
with Terry. You know,” she added, in a low, dreamy 
voice, ‘‘ that I love you, Bertie, best of all; but perhaps 
we are absurd. as Laura says, and too devoted. I am 
sure ’—with a little regretful sigh—‘‘ I didn’t know it. 
But this one time I shall go with Terry, just to show 
them that we are not silly.” 

“I suppose I may as well stay here and smoke,” is 
his resigned 
reply. ‘It’s 
hard liuos on 
a man if he 
can’t talk to 
his promised 
wife when- 
ever there is 
an opportun- 
ity, and you 
do look so 
distractingly 
lovely to- 
night.” 

“No, no, 
Bertie, you 
must come. 
Ask one of 
the Rosedale 
girls. Oh, 
Bertie, I do 
not want my 
fortune told 
unless you 
are in it—” 

‘*Don’t 
you, dear- 
est ?” he in- 
terrupts, ut-_ 
terly unable — 
to conceal 
his delight 
at the ad-. 
mission syl- 
labled in her 
musical 
tones. ‘It 
would be no 
fortune to 
me unless 
you were in 
it. I'll ask 
Cissy Rose- 
dale.” 

The two 
passed my 
window going toward the hall. Presently Terry Lorn 
rushed up from the shrubbery, where he had been 
smoking, in energetic quest of Amy. 

I was about to close the window—Amy kad gone, the 
air was cool, I meant to return to the fire in orthodox 
fashion—when a figzre hurriedly crossed the graveled 
walk and darted into the shrubbery. 

My keen vision had often been remarked — possibly 
the inactivity of my legs increased the activity of my 
ocular powers. I recognized the new French maid. A 
vague, unpleasant sensation of perfidy and evil passed 
over me. 


“ NIGHT.” — BY THE SCULPTOR BRUHLOWSKIM. 

— disappearing 

in the distance, on his way to-the fortune-teller’s, with 
Cissy Rosedale. 

* Don't scold now, you good old dear.” Amy came 

back fom the door, a sober ring in the lively voice, a 

wistful gravity drifting across the soft splendor of her 


“What mischief is that woman after now ?” is the half- 
angry query*l utter audibly, and then hobble back slowly 
to the easy invalid-chair, for the occupancy of which 
nobody ever contends. 

I have an unenvied sovereignty over that piece of 
property, neither relative nor heir covets possgssion— 
neither one nor the other. I may devise it to whom [ 
please. ; 

“Good -night, dearie! Wish me great luck, will 
you ?” laughs Amy, as the pretty throng of hooded and 
wrapped dames trip down-stairs and into the drawing- 
room. 

““ With one 
proviso— 
that you 
have plenty 
of small 
change in 
your pocket- 
book. The 
gypsy fraud 
will give you 
luck in exact 
ratio with 
the silver 
you give 
her.” 

My incred- 
viity met 
with great 
disfavor 
irom the fair 
fate-seekers, 

“You wid 
take co, 
Amy--t 3 
place is dune 
gerous — the 
timbers are 
rotten and 
unsafe over 
those deep 
wine - pits. 
Mind, Terry, 
that you 
bring her 
back to me 
safely. I 
don’t like 
it,” I reiter- 
ated. ‘ Ber- 
tie, see that 
Amy is pru- 
dent and —” 
But Bertie 
was already 


eyes. ‘It will be so romantic, and she mey give me 
such marvelous good fortune.” : 

“She can only give you pienty of money and a hand- 
som: .over—{f am sure you have both,” I replied in a 
querulous tone, no whit satisfied, -‘At least, let Thérése 
bring ycu more wraps.” 

‘My wraps are suffocating already, dear ; and as for 
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Thérdse, I don’t know where she can be. 
you darling old croaker. 
morrow.” 

“Come, Miss Amy, we must rush madly after the 
rest of the party, or the oracles of destiny may be ex- 
hausted before we arrive,” urged Terry. 

A moment after the two ran down the piazza-steps to 
the walk leading to the old lodge half a mile away. The 
echo of laughter was wafted back for a brief space. 

Terry’s jests and Tom Pascal's drolleries, I fancied, 
were unusually entertaining. They seemed in such high 
spirits, that I confessed, rather reluctantly, that it would 
have been a pity to miss anything giving so much pleas- 
ure. At least, was my half-bitter reflection, they have 
health and legs-why should they not range wherever 
they would ? 

Still the restless anxiety for Amy’s return refused to 
subside. I wished the gypsies in no very cool place, 
and mentally fumed over the law for allowing them to 
tramp about the country, beguiling silly women and 
credulous servants. 

The house seemed strangely silent and deserted after 
the chatter and mirth. I wondered if the housekeeper 


Good-night, 
You will know my fate to- 


and servants had trooped off to add their hard-earned } 


dimes to the gypsy fund. 

Then the strange, evil look of the Frenchwoman re- 
turned to my mind. I strove to discover what past scene 
or person she recalled ; all in vain—only that sensation 
of something disagreeable possessed me when I thought 
of her. 

It was @ positive relief when Adam, punctually with 
the hour, came to take me to my room and couch. 

“Is it very dark to-night ?”’ I inquired, as he tucked 
the blankets around me, warily cautious lest a breath of 
air might strike a chill through my crippled limbs. 

“No, eir ; not so mighty dark. De moon is no more’n 
a baby, you might say, but it sheds a weakly kind o’ 
light as is better’n none, Marse Saxe,” was the loquacious 
answer. 

“You had best look to the storeroom and poultry- 
house, with those infernal gypsies in the neighborhood,” 
I suggested, irritably. ‘‘ What are they doing at the 
old lodge, at any rate? Don’t they know those walls 
are unsafe, and liable to topple over at any time ?—and 
serve them right, too!” 

“They'll move on to-morrow, sir,” soothingly re- 
turned my servant. ‘‘ Everybody has been to see ’em, 
and it’s unchristian, Marse Saxo, the way that woman 
can tell what’s to come to you and what’s done happen 
to you.” 

“‘She’s a confounded nuisance. I'll order them off 
the place to-morrow, if I live. It must be time for Amy. 
Do you hear them, Adam ? Raise the window and sce.” 

Adam opened the window. All was quiet. The stars 
glimmered softly; the young mocn sank slowly behind 
the horizon. 

Never was a more uncommunicative night. Nothing 
to be heard, nothing to be seen, t.ad Amy still abroad, 

Adam now shut the window und partially drew the 
curtains. 

“They has to take their turn, and Miss Amy’s turn 
tay be last,” he observed. 

I made no answer. He lowered the light, placed the 
hell-rope within reach, and left the room. 

Neither sleep nor dreams came to me. I was abso- 
lutely wide awake. A solitary star peeped between the 
curtains. Tho nearest fir silvered from crest to bole in 
tee waning moonlight. 

My wakeful eyes were riveted with painful tenacity 


upon prominent objects. I listened with strained hear- 
ing for sound or footfall. 

If Amy had only been with Bertie, instead of heedless 
Terry ! 

It may have been late—a depressing weariness seemed 
to steal over me—when a swift, sharpened whisper, in 
familiar accents, fully roused me: ‘‘ Uncle!” It is half 
& cry. 

With a sudden terror, I raise on my elbow and peer 
around. There, in the faint light, is my Amy, her head 
bent forward, her hands uplifted, her eyes gazing into 
mine with a wild, strange entreaty in their depths. The 
flowers are in her corsage, the white dress falls in fleecy 
folds about her. 

‘‘Amy—Amy, how did you get in ?” 

All is silent—there is no answer. She is not there!’ 

‘““Amy, where are you? What do you mean ?” I re- 
peat, in higher tones. 

The motionless calm was undisturbed. She could not 
have been there ; and yet that cry, ‘“‘ Uncle !” still echoed 
in my ears, and the strange, passionate look in her eyes 
thrilled me with s horrible fear. 

I seized the bell-rope and rang furiously, then peered 
around again. She might be tantalizing me with some 
of her pranks ; she might be hiding to punish my useless 
anxiety. 

Fully ten minutes passed, while I reasoned with my- 
self and rang again and again. The affright and entreaty 
in those great eyes thrilled my heatt with a terrible con- 
viction of evil. 

‘*Adam,” I ordered, in a rapid, breathless manner, as 
he at last hurried in and turned on the light, ‘‘ is Miss 
Amy here? Search the room at once.” 

The man glanced around the chamber, then into my 
perturbed countenance, in bewildered surprise. 

“Why no, sir! Miss Amy ain’t come yet—none ob 
de ladies am come yet. Marse Saxe hab dreamt it.” 

“Go this instant!” I shouted—‘“‘ don’t you hear me ?— 
this instant, and see what has happened Amy !” 

I stopped short. There came a sudden rush of feet, a 
confused, excited clumor of voices outside, then inside 
the hall, then the voices dropped as the flying feet 
approached. 

My door was thrown open and the housekeeper rushed 
in, followed by a troop of servants. 

‘‘Heavens! what is it?” I ery out. 

‘‘Miss Amy!’ she gasps. ‘‘ There has been an acci- 
dent! She has fallen throngh into the deep pit of the 
old lodge. The flooring and banisters were gone, sir, 
and Miss Amy must have turned dizzy !” 

I sit staring at her in stony horror. I know the 
cavernous under-cellar of the old lodge—the black pit, 
shunned as a death-trap. I know where the rotten floor- 
ing over it is gone, and where the crazy, narrow stair- 
case winding about it has long since lost the balustrade. 

I sit petrified, frozen—conscious of neither thought 
nor feeling, for one long instant. 

“They are trying to get her out, sir. The major is 
going down as soon as the ropes come. Ah, God pity 
her! She must have been faint,” she goes on, between 
her sobs. 

‘* Are you snre ?”’— my husky and unnatural whisper 
sounds from afar. 

I speak mechanically. 

«* Adam—send Adam,” I add. 

“Adam is gone, sir. They'll get her out; but she 
went down headforemost. Heaven help her! She 
couldn’t a-known what killed her. Nobody saw it but 
Thérése. Oh, God !” 
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The woman throws her apron over her head, an: rocks 
to and fro in a fresh burst of wild grief. 

My frozen stare turns slowly to the knot of servants. 
The Frenchwoman stands among them, watching me. 
Her face is aglow with fiendish exultation ; its lineaments 
harden with a defiant, unafraid look. 

I aink back on my pillow, uttering a shrill, bitter cry. 
Lake a flash it has come to me—she is Thérése Duboise, 
my discarded niece, the next heir, and sole witness of my 
Amy’s tragic fate. Like the scorch of a searing-iron, 
convicting its criminal,’ returns the light, jesting pro- 
mise of my Amy: 

“Tl come in spirit—provided Thérése does me harm.” 

* * * * * * 

A slender little form was brought back by midnight, 
bruised, bemired and senseless. The blood trickled from 
countless cuts and gashes over the fair face and neck, 
the bronze hair hung in muddy masses, the torn robes 
were noisome with the green, slimy pool into which they 
were hurled ; but mire and slime in the black depths of 
the ‘“‘deep pit” had broken the fall, and saved her. 

The invalid-chair was wheeled to the bedside of my 
little Amy. Not for an instant did my gaze leave her 
pale, bleeding face. Nor for one second did my thoughts 
wander from my adopted child until the beautiful eyes 
opened languidly, and once more I heard faintly sylla- 
bled one word—‘ Uncle.” 

“Ib was Thérése,” she whispered, shuddering. ‘‘I went 
up alone—and met her—and—and—and,” she adds, in a 
shiver of pain, ‘‘she pushed me from the staircase into 
the pit. Oh, uncle I could not cry ont—in my agony of 
terror I seemed to see and call you—then all was dark.” 

For the first time I remembered the criminal—wholly 
in vain— Thérése had vanished, the gypsies had de- 
camped. No effort was made to overtake either. Failure 
doubtless punished Thérése more bitterly than the grip 
of justice. 

* * * * * * 

The drawing-room is once more alight and thronged 
with guests. The great dining-room is brilliant with 
glittering glass and plate, redolent of flowers and wines, 
resonant of laughter and mirth. It is Amy’s wedding- 
day—she is Bertie’s wife—and neither sear nor scar 
remains as testimony of that dreadful night. 


Dr. Jonn Hunter, the eminent surgeon, adopted a 
rule which may be recommended to every one. Whena 
friend asked him how he had been able to accomplish so 
much in the way of discovery during his busy life, he 
answered : ‘‘ My rule is to deliberately consider, before I 
commence, whether the work is practicable. If it be not 
practicable, I do not attempt it. If it be practicable, I 
can accomplish it if I give sufficient pains to it ; and, 
having begun, I never stop until the thing is done. To 
this role I owe all my success in life.” 


Ir there be really no royal road to the acquisition of 
foreign languages, it must at least be owned that with 
the progress of our age in the science of teaching the 
rugged paths of preliminary study have become consider- 
ably smoothed and shorn of their most obstructive bram- 
bles. Entering on the new ground is of course the most 
arduous part of the task, partly because so few facul- 
ties of the mind can at first be appealed to until words 
have become invested with somewhat varied associations ; 
partly because progression in learning of any kind is ac- 
cording to a ratio, the index of which must at first, from 
the nature of things, be very low, 
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In August, the coast steamer dropped my comrade 
Edgar and myself upon the most desolate part of the 
Newfoundland coast. Among the rocks, at the very 
edge of the sea, were two cozy little cottages, but for 
miles and miles there was not another habitation. To 
the east ran a long strand, covered at high water, but 
sloping out smooth and tawny for half a mile at the low- 
est tides. Behind, green cliffs, clad on their crests with 
fir and spruce, scarred and iron-stained upon their face, 
reared themselves 300 feet. I had been at the cottages 
before, was remembered, and received again with kindly 
welcome. The folk knew that we did not travel all the 
way from the city, over dreary barrens and sodden 
marshes, for naught, and began to cheer us by saying 
that we had come at the very best season of the year for 
a ‘‘ puffin’-drive ’— far better sport than shooting. 

The next day we ranged about the hills, for the sea 
was not smooth enough to make driving possible. But 
the day following was dead calm, and there was not a 
ripple upon the strand. 

“A good day for herrin’-hogs ” was what the poople of 
the cove all said, after they had scanned the sea and the 
sky. They had, I observed, several names for the por- 
poise : herring-hog, puffing-pig, and round-head. Edgar 
and I spent the morning on the airy cliff-tops scanning 
the sea in every direction with our glasses for the sight 
of a herd, but we saw nothing, save some “breaching ” 
cod and herring ; here and there the stealthy, prowling 
black fin of a shark ; and, more frequently, the geyser- 
like column of spray from a grampus. After dinner the 
fishermen ‘‘ turned in” for an hour before going out on 
the second trip, and one of the fisher-girls, Nancy, a lass 
with large, mischievous hazel eyes, and hair as black as a 
crow’s wing, said that she would go up on the cliffs with 
us and ‘‘spy for a flock.” We could scarcely keep pace 
with our pretty guide. Nimbly as a chamois she ran up 
the mountain-side in her bare, brown feet. When she 
reached the crest of some difficult steep, she would pause 
and laugh at our slow progress, and ask if she might not 
come back to help us up. While we were scanning the 
illimitable stretch of dvowsy sea, Nancy ran about among 
the pinnacles and gathered a handful of hyacinths, blue- 
bells and ‘‘ fragrant twist.” 

‘«Have ye made out any yet ?’’she inquired, upon re- 
turning, and, after pinning a button-hole bouquet upon 
each of our coats, she asked for the glass. But I had 
observed, two or three miles away, a long row of dark 
objects, each resembling an old-fashioned pot turned 
bottom up, and was now intently watching them. 

‘“What can these be, Nancy ?” I inquired, handing her 
the glass. 

As soon as sho sighted them, she gave her arm a trium- 
phant wave and shouted, ‘‘ Why, puffin’s! puffin’s !—a 
famous flock of them, too!” Then handing back the 
glass, she cried out: ‘‘Come, there’s no time to lose. 
You'll see some sport to-day, that you can tell your city 
girls about,” and giving me—at least I thought that it 
was I—a mischievous glance, she disappeared over the 
brink of the mountuin. In a little while we were afloat, 
and from my host, as we rowed out, I learned that some- 
times huge shoals of porpoises will rise out of the sea, 
gambol slong the surface for a few minutes, and sud- 
denly disappear again. Usually, however, they remain 
above water for a considerable period, unless alarmed, 
when they go back to the sea-hollows from whence they 
came. They are sometimes seen, too, in the storm, 
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leaping and playing among the tumultuous waves as if 
they delighted in the fury of the elements. 

The course decided upon was to go well into the offing, 
in order to signal all the skiffs and deck-boats in sight ; 
the fleet to get together and then, in concert, from the 
outside, to approach the herd. 

“They don’t moind the sight of the boats ; its’s only 
the noise that skeers them,” Old Martin informed me. I 
now plied my glass again, but could see only a black line 
nearly half a mile long, one end of it toward the land. 
“‘Ah, that’s bed,” Old Skipper Martin said. ‘‘ We'll 
have throuble if they don’t stretch out t’other way, all 
facin’ the shore togither.” In a little while the beasts 
began to play. One would raise itself almost out of 
the water and fall again with a flop that we could 
hear distinctly, though the herd was nearly a mile dis- 
tant. Now one would chase another for a moment, when 
both would go careering madly off on no mission what- 
ever. In a minute both would turn about again with 
prodigious splashing and rejoin the herd. Then the 
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flock was looking for bait, or else it would not behave as 
it was doing. ; 

“They li go straight into the cove, widin a gunshot of 
the sthrand, lookin’ for herrin’; then we'll close in an’ 
run ’em up high and dhry.” With perfect stillness, and 
without any confusion, the line of boats was manipu- 
lated, and was now within twenty yards of the herd. 
The flock itself had arrived within a stone’s throw of the 
suf. A signal was given, and the boats closed in quietly 
but rapidly, the fishes having shortened their: line and 
contracted into an irregular row about eighty yards in 
length. The herd, seeing the array of'large, dark, noise- 
less objects behind them, still swam onward till they 
were in two fathoms, when the cry went out from Old 
Martin: ‘‘ Charge ’em !” 

In an instant there was a general rush, a wild panic 
among the deluded fishes. Each man shouted at the 
top of his voice, and beat the water wildly with his 
oar. About a fourth of the flock ran upon the sand ; the 
remainder turned, doggedly faced the boats, and escaped 
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whole would suddenly become possessed of the spirit of 
frolic, and beat the face of the sea into foam ; but pre- 
sently they would cease and swim shoreward, scarce 
leaving a discernible wake. 

“Tf the brutes play like this, we can’t do nothin’ wid 
them,” the old skipper suid, gloomily. 

“Oh, they are quiet now, and the whole line is nearly 
parallel with the coast. See! They curve out, the centre 
ones leading sheer for the strand.”” I had my glass on 
them, and was carefully reporting their movements. 
Several other boats had now begun to congregate, some 
belonging to the fishing-schooners lying at anchor about 
the coast, others from the adjoining coves. There were 
in all about a dozen or fourteen. This fleet stretched 
itself out in line so as to cover the entire rear of the 
herd, and then, with hushed voices and noiseless oars, 
began to close in upon the flock. As nearly as I could 
judge, there must have been seven or eight hundred por- 
poises in the herd. Each one seemed about five or six 
feet long, and I could observe that the body was smooth 
and spindle-shaped. Martin was of opinion that the 


in the deep water. The boats’ crews were now in the 
surf, driving higher upon land any of the ungainly 
creatures that had water enough to keep them merely 
afloat. The girls from the cottages and some from the 
adjoining coves were up to their waists in the surf, lay- 
ing about them with clubs on the heads of the sprawl- 
ing porpoises. Nancy was there too, and busiest of 
them all, her cheek flushed, her mischievous eyes bright. 
When the mélée was ended about two hundred fish lay 
upon the strand. When a wave reached the clumsy 
hulk he would move tail or fin, grovel, and then resign 
himself to stillness and despair. The skin was a very 
dark, smirched gray, and thers, under tho Liazing sun, 
the poor, fat brute soon began to glisten and exude 
oil, Each fish would yield nearly four dollars’ worth of 
blubber, so that there was rejoicing among all the fisher- 
men at this fortunate afternoon’s work. 

“Well,” said Nancy, as she led the way to the cottage, 
where buns, butter with the flavor of clover pastures and 
fried curlew awaited us, ‘‘ had you enough excitement for 
to-day ?” 
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By ETTA W. PIERCE. 


Cuapter I.— Tempest Isuanp. 


A cLoupuess day in early Summer, with a hot sun 
blazing overhead, and scarcely a breath ruffling the 
blue Atlantic. 

The trim sloop-yacht Siren had just put out, like jj 
some gigantic sea-bird, from the busy Yankee port of j 
Whithaven, and was spreading her great sail for a fa- kg 
yoring breeze. Behind glimmered the receding town ; | = 
before stretched the great deep, dotted with crafts of In 
all kinds, and islands that, through the mingled haze 
and sunshine of this perfect Summer day, looked like } 


—‘ Isles of Eden, lying 
In dark purple spheres of sea.” ; & 


Aft, under the languid canvas, two persons stood to- PRINCE LUCIFER.—‘‘‘WHAT’S DAT RED STREAK DOWN YO’ FACE ? 


gether on the deck of the Siren, with hands clasped BLOOD SES Gd SOMIs SeeEN 4 ee 
fondly and eyes turned seaward—not idly, but eagerly, STAIN. HER FIERCE EYES WERE ALL ABLAZE.” aniianidl 
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expectantly—two persons, man and woman, bride and 
bridegroom. 

“(My darling,” said Philip Hawkstone, letting his gaze 
wander from the far sea line to the fair face at his shoul- 
der, ‘‘ you will say, perhaps, that I have chosen a strange 
place in Which to spend our honeymoon ; but Tempest 
Island has for two centuries belonged to the Hawkstones. 
It is both the birthplace and the tomb of our race, so 
you will feel interested in it, Jetta, even though you 
miss there the magnolias and orange bloom of your own 
South.” 

“How can I fail to be interested in anything that be- 
longs to you, Philip ?” answered the bride of a week. 
‘‘Your people are now my people, your home my home. 
I shall sigh for nothing that I have left in the South 
while Ihave you. With all my heart I long to see the 
ocean- nest out of which so many Hawkstones have 
come.” 

He pressed her to his side. He was a blonde, dehon- 
naire fellow, with an unmistakable air of birth and breed- 
ing. His face resembled the portraits of Charles Stuart. 
In the languid blue eyes lurked that far-away, melan- 
choly look which is said to foreshadow an early death. 
He had elegant white hands, a caressing voice, and the 
yellow curls of an Apollo. In his day Philip Hawkstone 
had made many a woman’s heart ache. 

His bride was a Creole—born on a far plantation by 
the side of a Louisiana bayou. She possessel all the 
witchery and languorous grace of her kind—eves of dark- 
est velvet, a skin like a tea-rose, a Psyche shape and a 
heart of fire. 

As Jetta Hawkstone stood by her husband’s side on 
the deck of the Siren, that Summer day, the sun shone 
upon no woman more lovely, more beloved—none to 
whom life opened up greater vistas of happiness—none, 
alas ! over whom a sadder doom was even then hanging ! 

“It is strange that I should have won you from all 
your Southern lovers, Jetta,” said Hawkstone, lightly. 
“TI little thought, when I accepted Gabriel Ravenel’s 
invitation to spend a few weeks at his father’s planta- 
tion——” 

“Oh,” she interpolated, ‘‘you two were fricnds at 
some Northern college, Philip !” 

‘‘Yes, love, As I was saying, I did not suppose my 
visit would end so disastrously for Gabriel, or that I 
should bear back to the North the girl he loved—the girl 
he was trying to win for himself. I wonder if he wears 
the willow with becoming grace.” 

A shadow fell on her fair face. 

‘Poor Gabricl. Don’t speak of him in that flippant 
tone, Philip.” 

He laughed. 

““The subject fascinates me. I realize that I have con- 
verted a former friend into a deadly foe. He will never 
forgive me for winning your love. His regard for the 
laws of hospitality alone prevented him from killing me 
outright at the bayou. As it was, he did the next best 
thing—demanded satisfaction with swords and pistols at 
six paces, and all that.” 

l ‘* Philip oh, Philip !” 

“‘Don’t tremble, dearest—dueling is obsolete—I de- 
clined the honor; whereupon your Southern fire-cater 
swore vengeance—swore to have my life somewhere in 
the near futuro. Well, I forgive him—I dare say I might 
have done worse, had he been the lucky suitor, and I 
the unlucky one.” 

_ Her white hands closed nervously round his arm. 

‘Foolish, hot-headed Gabriel !| I had been his father's 
ward tor years. I cared for him only as a brother—this 


he knew quite well. He should have been more reason- 
able—you had done him no wrong.” 

‘“A rejected lover is never reasonable, my darling. 
Look ! look !’—his languid manner growing suddenly 
eager—‘‘yonder is Tempest Island, the birthplace of I 
know not how many generations of Hawkstones, bought 
from the Indians by old Durick Hawkstone, a soldier of 
fortune, who had won glory in Flanders with Lord Fair- 
fax, and for the two centuries since his death kept by the 
eldest male heir of the line ‘in tail,’ as the old wills read. 
It seems a bleak spot to your eyes, does it not, my South- 
ern rose? But every Hawkstone looks on it with pride.” 

A long, gray object had risen in the ocean path of the 
Siren, and now rapidly assumed shape and color before 
Hawkstone and his bride. This was an island, eight 
miles long and three or four broad—originally a tongue 
of the main land, tradition said, but torn from it by the 
constant encroachments of the sea. It was made up, as 
it seemed, of low cliffs and tumbled hills, gray moors 
and patches of primeval forest. As the yacht turned to- 
ward the landing-place, on the sheltered southwest shore 
of the island, the ancestral home of the Hawkstones 
sprang into view, situated on a slope that descended in 
broad wooded terraces to the beach, and there terminated 
in a massive sea-wall, built by the black slaves of some 
colonial Hawkstone. An ancient houso of hospitable 
aspect. Time and sea-winds had imparted a mellow hue 
to its gray stone walls. Tho high gables and red chim- 
ney-stacks gave it the appearance of an English manor. 
Behind it, windmills stretched their arms in the sun, and 
herds of cattle fed in the rolling pastures. 

“In me,” said Hawkstone, lightly, ‘‘you see the sove- 
reign of Tempest Island. The hundred souls that make 
up its population are all my servants and dependents. 
As I have told you, old Durick Hawkstone left the island 
‘in tail’ to Guy; his eldest male heir, and to the first 
male heir following for ever; and Guy, at his own de- 
mise, re-expressed the entail. Others, coming after, 
rigidly adhered to the custom ; so, for generation after 
generation, Tempest Island has descended from father to 
son in one unbroken line of succession.’ 

Eagerly she looked out on his little kingdom. 

“Tt is beautiful !"’she cried. ‘‘I am sure I shall be 
happy here, Philip. Your Southern rose means, for love’s 
sake, to take firm root in the soil of this Northern 
island.” 

He bent his blonde head, and kissed her remorsefully. 

“‘T wish to Heaven that I was more worthy of your 
love, Jetta! he muttered. ‘‘See! my people have come 
down to the wharf to welcome us. Nearly all of them 
were born on the island—many have grown gray in the 
service of the Hawkstones.”’ 

Yes, the wharf was alive with men and women in holi- 
day attire—happy, contented-looking people. Among 
them, yet noticeably apart from alb others, stood a tall, 
gypsy-faced girl, with a red cloak flung over her tar- 
black hair, and eyes like living coals, hungrily fixed on 
the approaching yacht. Some strong emotion had turned 
he brunette face to the hue of ashes. Presently one of 
the island women went up to this young person, and 
witispered, not unkindly : 

‘Yonder the master is coming with his new wife. 
You'd be better off at the Inlet house, Peg Patton, than 
standing here watching for him. Didn’t I tell you, six 
months ago, that Philip Hawkstone would never stoop 
to marry his overseer’s daughter ?” 

The girl grew a shade paler. 

‘Everybody is wise after a thing hee happened,” 
answered, sulkily, 
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“Peg, Peg, he’s like all his kind—quick to love, 
quicker to forget” 

‘*Yes, he’s fickle enough,” sneered Peg, ‘‘as the 
woman coming yonder will soon find out. Sorrow and 
trouble are waiting for her on the island. She'll stare 
both in the face before another day goes by.”’ 

‘“©You jade! You look as wild as a hawk! What mis- 
chief are you hatching ?”’ 

“‘T owe him something, Moll Derby,” hissed the girl. 
“ He said I was his equal before he went on that South- 
ern journey—said I was fit to marry any man—said I 
ought to be a queen for my beauty.” 

‘“‘And you believed him, simpleton? Served you 
right, say I! Everybody on the island warned you. 
Don’t you know they all talk that way? but when it 
comes to taking a wife, they choose their own kind. 
Philip Hawkstone, you may be sure, has had enough of 
Jow marriages.” 

Peg Patton made a gesture of rage and misery 

“Go away!’ she groaned. ‘Stop talking to me and 
go away, or I'll push you into the water.” 

The Siren grated against the wharf. Hawkstone and 
his Southern bride stepped ashore. The loyal islanders 
crowded around the pair with cries of ‘‘ Welcome home, 
Mr. Hawkstone !"’? ‘‘ Welcome back to the island, and 
your lady with you—bless her handsome face !” 

He was like a prince in the midst of his subjects rather 
than a plain American gentleman returning to his own 
estate from a short journey. 

He must shake hands with every one, from the oldest 
to the youngest. Peg Patton stood awaiting her turn. 
When it came she drew back a step, and gave the island 
lord a look that made him quail. 

“What ! will you not shake hands with me, Peg ?” he 
said, good-naturedly. 

“*T'd die sooner!” she panted, with eyes like Damas- 
cus blades, 

“Nonsense! There are some trinkets for you in my 
luggage. Jetta, my dear, this girl is the daughter of my 
late overseer. He died in my service. You must be a 
good friend to Peggy.” 

**T will, indeed !” answered the young bride ; but Peg 
recoiled in a white heat of anger. 

“You liar!” she hissed in Philip Hawkstone’s blonde, 
insouciant ; face ‘‘ you false traitor! I want no friend- 
ship with you or your bride. I see! she is a blazing 
beauty, and a lady born—one of your own kind, sir—not 
like me. Ihate you both! Icurse you both! I hope 
to Heaven that neither of you will ever know a happy 
day on Tempest Island, and something tells me you 
never will—you never will !” 


CHAPTER II. 
AT MIDNIGHT. 


Jerra HawkstonE stood dumbfounded at this out- 
break. Her husband laughed carelessly. 

“My poor Peg, what a vixen you are, to be sure! It’s 
plain you haven’t improved in temper since my de- 
parture. Doyou still live with your blind grandmother 
at the Inlet? I must find a husband for you among my 
thrifty island lads.” 

‘“‘You will find no husband for me, sir!” cried the 
girl, ‘‘for, as God hears me, I'll never, never marry !” 
And she gathered the red cloak closer about her face, 
and turned and vanished in the crowd. 

**Come, Jetta! don’t let this trifle annoy you,” said 
Hawkstone, and he led his bride under a stone gateway, 
and up the shady terraces to the house. 
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“‘Who was that girl, Philip ?” she asked, very coldly 
and seriously. 

“I told you her name,” he replied, with a shrug of the 
shoulders. ‘Six months ago—quite before your time— 
I flirted with her here on the island—a trifle—a mere 
trifle, not worth mentioning ! She has the very deuce of 
a temper, and, somehow, she got it into her silly head 
that I was going to marry her—just like the sex !” grow- 
ing aggrieved. ‘‘I always had the luck of getting into 
all sorts of scrapes with women—never looked twice at 
one in my life without she seemed to expect an imme- 
diate offer of marriage—of course, I do not mean yon, 
love. But don’t give the jealous jade another thought— 
it’s really too absurd.” 

A cloud had passed over Jetta Hawkstone’s fair day. 
Tempest Island grew dark and ugly and threatening 
before her changed eyes. 

“Philip, why did yon not tell me 2” 

‘*Tell you,” he echoed, petulantly; ‘‘there was no- 
thing to tell, Jetta. Idid not blame you for Gabriel 
Ravenel's jealous passion—why should you be less 
reasonable in the case of this ridiculous island girl ? 
Doubtless every man has his secret follies. If you take 
this matter seriously, I dare not think how later revela-- 
tions may affect you—I shall scarcely find courage ”—with 
a forced langh —‘‘ to disclose my more heinous offenses. 
There, love! don’t look so troubled@—we have reached 
our own threshold—enter, and leave unpleasant things 


j behind you. Here you are queen of all you see, as well 


as of my heart.” 

The main door of the stone mansion stood wide open. 
All the household, headed by Mrs. Otway, the house- 
keeper, a motherly little woman in gray serge, gathered in 
the porch to welcome the bride. Philip Hawkstone and 
his ‘‘ Southern rose ” entered a hall with rafters, wainscot 
and floor of age-darkened oak. The crest of the Hawk- 
stones was carved on the wall. In a fireplace, built of 
big, sqnare brick brought from Holland, a wood firo 
burned on this Summer day—the air of Tempest Island 
seemed always cool. From the hall the drawing-room 
opened—a wonderful old apartment, filled with relies 
and heirlooms out of number. A harpsichord and a 
spinet hobnobbed with luxurious French chairs and 
sofas. Faded portraits by Copley and Reynolds hung 
on the walls. The brass-bound cabinets were full 
of documents signed by old royal governors — pa- 
tents, commissions and land-grants, on parchment, dis- 
colored with age. Further on, in the raftered kitchen, a 
grand dinner was in progress—fish from the sea and 
game from the wood, and every delicacy known in city 
markets, for the island was but a few miles distant from 
the mainland. In accordance with an ancient custom, 
Mrs. Otway presented the keys of the house to the new 
Mrs. Hawkstone, and each servant bobbed a courtesy, 
and wished the bride much happiness. After all, it was 
a cheerful home-coming, in spite of Peg Patton. 

Presently Jetta Hawkstone ascended a shallow stair to 
a chamber paneled in cedar, where Salome, the black 
“mammy,” who had followed her mistress from the land of 
rose and orange, was already unpacking trunks and boxes. 

“T ’spect we’re come to stay, honey ?” she grumbled. 

** Yes, Salome.” 

‘Pears like yo’ ll never seem at home hyar. ’Tain’t de 
ole plantation. Marse Gabriel, he’s dead gone with grief 
’fore this, an’ ole marse and missus, too, honey.” 

Mrs. Hawkstone colored. 

“My place is henceforth here—not there, Salome. 
Already this island is dear to me, because it is my bus- 
band’s kingdom and—mine. I love him more than 
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home or friends—more than life itself—i am almost 
afraid to think how much I love him !” 

And she threw herself on the old slave’s neck, and 
burst into sudden tears. 

Salome soothed her fondly. 

“‘Hush, honey, hush! Yo’ spoil yo’ pretty eyes. For- 
git all bout Marse Gabriel, an’ let Salome comb yo’ 
hair an’ dress yo’ fine for dinner. Marse Philip, he 
t’inks nothin’ ever like yo’ beauty, honey.” 

She dried her eyes, and permitted Salome to array her 
in a dinner-dress of lace and peach-blow satin. By the 
time this was done Hawkstone entered. His languid 
face grew radiant at sight of the fair young shape before 
the toilet-table. 


***And soon his eyes had drunk her beauty up, 
Leaving no drop in the bewildering cup, 
And still the cup was full,’” 


he quoted, softly. ‘‘Come, my darling, it still lacks a 
half-hour to dinner. Come with me. Your Philip has a 
confession to make, and something to show you. I can- 
not conceal the truth from you longer, even if I would, 
and, indeed, it is best that you should know it at once.” 

In vague alarm she permitted him to lead her across 
the passage to another chamber. Before he could open 
the door she heard on the further side a sound that 
startled and perplexed her. It was the laugh of a little 
child. Philip Hawkstone beckoned her over the thresh- 
old into a nursery, luxuriously fitted up. Two persons 
occupied it—a nurse, in a cap and apron, sewing in a 
window, and a golden-haired boy playing on a rug sur- 
rounded with costly toys. Atasign from Philip Hawk- 
stone the nurse arose and left the room. Then the lord 
of the island turned to his bride. 

“Jetta,” he said, “this is my son—the child of my 
first marriage. Basil’’—to the boy —‘‘come here. I 
have brought you a new mamma.” 

She stood as if thunderstruck. 

Your first marriage, Philip ! You never told me——” 

‘‘True—I dared not. I knew your religious scruples. 
I feared I might never win you. It was cowardly, of 
course, but I loved you too much to take the risk.” 

She grew pale. 

‘Religious scruples ? I do not understand, Philip. 
What religious scruples could I feel against marriage 
with one whom death had made free ?” 

‘‘Ay, there’s the rub,” he answered, lightly. ‘This 
boy’s mother is not dead, Jetta. I married her five years 
ago. It wasasupremo mistake. She was far below me 
in social station, and 1 socn discovered that I had never 
really loved her; that she was in no way a fitting mate 
for a Hawkstone. We separated a little more than twelve 
months after our union ; and before I ever saw your face, 
Jetta, the divorce court had freed me from my wife ab- 
solutely and for ever, and given this child to my care. I 
found myself at liberty to marry again. I married you / 
Forgive me that I had not the courage to tell you sooner.” 

She drew back a step. It was a stunning blow to the 
fond, happy bride of a few days. 

‘*Oh, Philip !” she exclaimed ; 
to deceive me in such a matter !” 

“You would not have married me, Jetta, had you 
known the truth.” 

“ True—true |” 

‘Then you see it was necessary for me to deceive you, 
darling,” he said, lightly. ‘Come, you are truly and 
legally mine. I have not wronged you in any way. Do 
not be angry with me, or I shall wish the island, and all 
upon it, buried in the sea.” 


‘how cruel of you 


He tried to take her in his arms, but she held him 
back. 

‘‘That person—where is she now, Philip ?” 

“‘I do not know. I have not seen her since the 
divorce.” 

‘How could you rob her of this child ?” turning sud- 
denly to the golden-haired boy, who, with a toy horse 
clutched in his dimpled hand, stood staring at the two, 
his angelic brows knitted in a frown. 

“His mother was not fitted, either by birth or edu- 
cation, to take charge of the heir of Tempest Island,” 
answered Hawkstone, coldly. ‘‘Basil, kiss your new 
mamma, and promise to love and obey her always.” 

“T won't!” said the child. 

“Do as I bid you, and at once, sir!” commanded 
Philip, in an ominous tone. 

The boy fixed his gray eyes defiantly on his sire, and 
did not move an inch. 

With a sudden cry, Jetta swooped down upon him, 
gathered him into her lovely arms—into the lace and 
satin of her white bosom, and half smothered him with 
kisses. 

‘*You poor, beautiful darling !"’ she murmured ; ‘‘ what- 
ever comes, we will be friends. Love me, little Basil, as 
I promise to love you.” 

Something in her exquisite face—in the warm rain of 
kisses that fell upon him, softened and won the child’s 
heart. His arms closed round her neck, his yellow head 
fell on her shoulder. From that hour the two were 
sworn allies.’ 

Hawkstone looked on impatiently. He had small af- 
fection for this son of a discarded mother. His whole 
thought was how to make peace with his new bride. He 
pushed the child jealously away. 

“Jetta,” he said, ‘‘ you already know something of the 
Hawkstones— they are a passionate, headstrong race. 
It has been said that there was never a happy marriage 
among us—wedded misery is the family doom. Iwas a 
foolish, infatuated boy when I married Basil’s mother—I 
grew tired of her—love hecame aversion—I panted for 
my freedom, and—won it! Can you blame me, because 
I determined when I saw you, to rectify at any cost the 
mistake I had made—because I hungered for my share 
of happiness, like other men——” 

‘“Wait !” interrupted Jetta. ‘‘Did she tire of you 
also—was the aversion mutual ?”’ 

He colored. 

*«Yes, yes,” he answered, hastily ; ‘it was a perfect 
case of incompatibility of temper. As I was about to say, 
darling, I determined to marry you first, and afterward 
throw myself on your forgiveness. Can you reproach me 
for striving to change the destiny of the Hawkstones, for, 
mark you, I knew if I succeeded in winning you, Jetta, 
one, at least, of my race, would be able to boast of a 
fortunate marriage ?” 

She looked up into the face of the man she loved—a 
weak, careless face, but wonderfully handsome in its pas- 
sionate pleading, and, woman-like, her angor melted, like 
wax before a flame. 

“I forgive you, Philip,’ she answered. 


«To be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain.’ 


Have you any more revelations to make ?” shuddering. 
‘‘ First it was the girl Peg Patton—her dark, wicked face 
haunts me still, Philip,” and she passed her white hands 
quickly across her eyes. ‘“‘I am sure she would like to 
kill me. And now this story is infinitely worse than 
the other. Oh, ts there any more ?” 
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“I should hope not!” Philip Hawkstone answered, He grew impatient. 
lightly. ‘You have heard enough, I am sure. Don't “Do not say that. You and I will defy the family 
look so tragic, love. ’Pon my soul, I have now made | doom—we will laugh at the fate which has so long pur- 
a full confession of my sins.” sued my race. I hate tears—I hate sad looks, darling. 
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Two large tears rolled slowly from under her dusky | We are young, strong, rich—we will be madly happy 
lashes. now, and to the end of our days. You need not be 


“I feel tragic, Philip. Something tells me I have | troubled with this child. I shall keep him and his 
known my last of earthly happiness.” \ nurses on the island for the present, but fortunately I 
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have other pla+-s of residence-—town-houses and country 
seats on the mainland. Rest assured that I will not have 
Tiasil near vou, to remind you that you were not first in 
my heart.”’ 

His tone jarred upon her. 

“Don't, Philip! He is most lovely—I am already fond 
ct him—poor little thing ! He has your eyes and hair— 
Le shall not be neglected.” 

Philip Hawkstone lifted his eyebrows. 

‘© As you like. Now that you have forgiven me, Jetta, 
wo will never allude to the subject again. There’s a 
shadow still on your face, I see; let me kiss it away.” 

But he could not. It was there long after the pair left 
the nursery and sat down to dine. In spite of herself, 
the thoughts of the Creole bride wandered persistently 
to that wild island girl, Peg Patton, with her gypsy face 
and furious eyes—to the unknown wife whom she had 
unconsciously supplanted. Where was little Basil's 
mother? Did she know that another had taken her 
place in Philip Hawkstone’s home? Did she yearn for 
the golden-haired child? Jetta, reared in o faith that 
abhorred divorce, shivered involuntarily. She had made 
some dreary discoveries this day. Would the burden of 
them ever be quite lifted from her heart ? 

After the sumptuous dinner, served from ancient plate 
and French porcelain, Hawkstone led his bride to a 
wainscoted library, and there drew her forward to look 
at a curious old window, scratched over with strange 
characters. 

““See!” he said; ‘‘on this glass the officers of the 
Trench fleet, which once anchored in the roadstead out- 
side the island, cut their titled names with their diamond 
tings—D’Estaing, Lauzun, Chastellux, Deux-Ponts and 
the rest—count, marquis, chevalier, all of the blue blood 
of old France. The Hawkstone of that day was a zealous 
rebel, and he entertained the Frenchmen royally ; but, 
unluckily, he had 8 fair young wife, and she drowned 
herself here after the departure of the gallant young 
officers—all for love of one of their number. Another 
illustration ”— shrugging his shoulders —‘“‘ of the matri- 
monial luck of the Hawkstones !” 

By-and-by Salome brought a white burnoose, flung it 
over her young mistress, and the wedded pair sauntered 
out into the porch, matted now with rose-vines in full 
bloom. White moths flashed through the overlapping 
leaves, birds chirped faintly in hidden nests. Night had 
fallen on the sea and over the island—a still, hot, op- 
pressive night, with neither moon nor star ; but on every 
hill, and along the low cliffs and beaches, the islanders 
had lighted fires in honor of their master’s return. The 
red flames cast an uncanny glare on the darkness—the 
whole island was illuminated. Nearer at hand sounds of 
conviviality issued from the great kitchen of the man- 
sion. Immense tables were spread, and whosoever would 
might taste the hospitality of Tempest Hall to-night. 

‘Plainly your island people love you, Philip,” said 
Jetta Hawkstone, as, standing under the roses, with her 
hand in her bridegroom’s, she watched those blood-red 
fires shooting up to the black sky. 

‘Yes, I fancy they do, better than I deserve,” he an- 
swered, nonchalantly. ‘‘It is not the habit of the Hawk- 
stones to waste much time or attention on this island. 
We of the present day infinitely prefer life on the main- 
land. We come here in times of joy, in times of peril, 
and we come here to die; but that is about all.” 

She started. 

* To die! Oh, Philip !" 

Ho langhed at her sudden terror. 

“T mean, my darling, that when we are seized with 


mortal illness, and feel Death approaching, we hurry to 
Tempest Island to meet him. It is a custom of the 
Hawkstones, borrowed, perhaps, from the savage beasts 
that creep away from their fellows into the wilderness 
for the same purpose. Why, you actually tremble ! 
Thank God, you and I, love, are so young that we need 
not think of death for many years to come. Hear that 
thunder out on the sea! There will soon be a tempest 
that will put out the jubilee lights of my good islanders. 
How thick and oppressive this night is!” throwing back 
his shoulders, as though suffocating. ‘‘ One can scarcely 
breathe in it. Heaven above! what is that?” 

The great garden lay before them, lighted only by the 
distant glare of the bonfires. Jetta turned in time to see 
something dart across the flagged walk in front of the 
porch—a shape, black, swift, noiseless—seen one moment 
with a white, gleaming face turned on the bridal pair, the 
next gone ! . 

‘« Was it not one of the island people ?” said the Creole 
bride. ‘‘ Everybody seems to be abroad to-night.” 

To her surprise he broke from her and leaped down 
with nervous haste into the flagged walk. 

‘*No, it was none of the island folks!” he cried. ‘TI 
am sure of it! Derby!” calling to a stout, middle-aged 
fellow who had entered the garden by the side gate, 
‘‘have you met any one unknown to you? Is there a 
stranger on the island to-night ?” 

‘Lord bless us! No, sir,” answered Derby, lifting 
his hat to Mrs. Hawkstone, ‘‘we h’ain’t no welcome for 
strangers here—least of all at a time like this, sir. I've 
seen no one but that wild jade, Peg Patton, with her 
cloak over her htad, ambling round to the kitchen to 
take her turn at the good things.” 

‘Fetch a lantern and search the grounds, Derby !" 
commanded Hawkstone, in an agitated voice. ‘‘I am 
convinced that something is wrong.” 

The man hurried away. Jetta looked wonderingly at 
her husband. 

‘Surely, Philip, you do not attach any importance to 
so small a matter ?’”’ she said. ‘‘Just the flitting of a 
shadow across your garden path? Are you sure that 
you know these island people so intimately that you 
could not fail to recognize one of them under such cir- 
cumstances ?” 

He looked strangely pale. 

‘“‘T am sure of nothing! I had one of those cursed 
impressions that sometimes overcome a man without 
warning or reason,” he auswered, trying to laugh ; ‘‘an 
impression that some monstrous evil lurked near us, 
darling, and was embodied in that flitting, indefinablo 
shape. There! it is gone now !” in a voice of intense re- 
lief. ‘‘ There is tempest in the air. Perhaps the electric 
currents have something to do with my mood.” 

They could see Derby and his lantern darting hither 
and thither through the garden, down even to the sen- 
wall and out upon the beach. He came back, at last, 
with a crestfallen air. 

“T’ve beat the bush, sir, but hide nor hair of anything 
can I find! he cried. ‘‘ Must have been some of thio 
house-folks. Did you notice if ’twere man or woman, 
sir?’ But neither Hawkstone nor his bride could tell. 
‘Maybe 'twere s sweetheart gallivanting after one of tho . 
kitchen maids, sir; sich things will be,” said Derby. 
‘By the great horn spoon, here comes the rain, and tho 
folks on the beach will get wet skins! Is it your pleas- 
ure that I should look further, sir ?” 

‘¢No,” answered Philip Hawkstone, ‘no!’ And as the 
rain began to patter down on the garden leaves he re- 
treated into the honse, drawing Jetta after him. 
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They passed the evening in the old library. The 
storm did not break at once—it grumbled and muttered, 
threatening, reluctant. A half-hour before midnight the 
two descended to the Cedar Chamber. At the door of 
the nursery Jetta whispered : 

‘* Let us look at the child.” 

* He followed her into the room. A shaded lamp burned 
on a table, and little Basil lay asleep in a pretty white 
bed, under a curtain of silk and lace, his yellow curls 
shining on the embroidered pillow, his chubby hands 
still clasping a favorite toy. He had gone to bed in ill- 
humor, as it happened, and a tear still glistened on his 
cheek. Jetta bent and kissed it away. 

“TI foresee that you will spoil him,” said Hawkstone ; 
then the two went on to their own chamber. 

The red bonfires soon leaped and flashed along the 
downs and the beaches ; the thunder muttered. Now 
and then a long, lamentable blast of wind and rain tore 
through the garden, and died awaf on the sea. The 
island folks came hurrying up from the shore, laughing 
and chattering as they came. These were the last sounds 
audible in her small, sea-girt world this night, as Jetta 
Hawkstone went to her rest. 

An hour passed. Just as a Dutch clock in the hall 
was striking one, the sturm burst on the Atlantic, and 
over the hills and downs of Tempest Island—burst in a 
blue blaze of lightning—a terrific downpour of rain. 
The last of the bonfires went out in the sputtering 
deluge. At the same moment a woman’s ery of fear and 
agony arose in a cedar-pancled chamber of Tempest Hall, 
and rang like a toesin through every nook and corner of 
the house—a blood-curdling cry that brought the serv- 
ants out of their beds, and sent them flying, half-dressed, 
into the corridors. 

“Help ! help! oh, help !” 

They rushed with one accord to their master’s 
chamber. 

In the centre of the room stood a figure, white as a 
sheeted corpse—Philip Hawkstone’s Creole bride, utter- 
ing appalling screams. On the bed lay the lord of 
Tempest Island, he young, the rich, the handsome, who 
but a few hours before had brought that same fair bride 
to the ancient home of his race. The lamps, carried by 
the frightened servants flashed across his stark figure 
and ghastly, upturned face. 

‘“‘He is dead !” shrieked Jetta Hawkstone. 
my love, my Jove! He is dead !” 

Verily, Philip Hawkstone had followed the custom of 
his ancestors, and come to his island home to meet his 
doom! There, in that ancient chamber, with the storm 
roaring madly outside, the bridegroom lay before his 
frantic bride, before the old servants of his house, a 
voiceless, motionless thing, with a knife driven to the 
hilt in his heart—stone-dead, murdered at midnight, in 
his own bed ! 


“Philip, 


CHAPTER ITIau. 
GABRIEL RAVENEL. 

Like wildfire the news spread across the island. 
Every man, woman and child of Philip Hawkstone’s 
hundred tenants gathered in the hall, or outside it, 
under the pouring midnight sky. Some one ran to the 
island church and tolled the bell—its doleful voice 
rang out ominously through the storm. He was dead— 
murdered by the side of his bride—foully murdered in 
Lis sleep ! 

Salome, the Southern ‘‘mammy,” ran to Jetta and 
caught her in @ pair of strong, sheltering arms. 

‘‘Heney, honey! Fo’ de Lord's sake, what drefile 


thing is dis ?” she cried. ‘*‘Who’s done gone and killed 
Marse Philip ? Oh, dar’s blood on yo’ lily hands, honey 
—wipe it off—fo’ de love o’ Heaven, wipe it off,” catching 
the delicate fingers that were, indeed, dabbled with a 
fearful stain, and rubbing them till the wedding-ring 
rolled away,.and was lost under the feet of the servants. 

“T woke—I found him lying like that!” gaeped the 
unfortunate bride. “I put out my hands te 

» Her voice failed her. She fell back, swooning, in 
Salome’s arms. 

They carried her to an adjoining chamber, and left her 
with Salome. Here a strange thing happened. The old 
negress was slapping her mistress’s hands, and bathing 
her face, when an imperative rap sounded on a window 
near by. Salome cautiously drew back the curtain. 
Flattened against the glass, she saw the livid face of a 
girl, with a red rag of a clonk flung over her black hair. 

‘‘Let me in!” sho called. 

Salome drew back the fastening and raised the sash. 
Peg Patton sprang into the chamber. 

“De door’s fo’ honest folks an’ de window fo’ rogues,” 
bristled Salome. ‘‘ What yo’ want hyar, gal ? An’ what's 
dat red streak down yo’ face? Blood!” The old woman 
recoiled a step. ‘‘Lord ! wo’ve had ‘nuff o’ dat in Tem- 
pest Hall to-night !” 

’ Peg Patton, turbulent, disheveled, rubbed her hand 
across the stain. ; 

“T climbed the porch,” she said, hoarsely, ‘and the 
vines scratched me. I couldn’t get through the crowd 
inside the house without being seen. Look here, you 
black nigger, skip into that closet there ’— pointing 
savagely to a door —‘‘and let me speak to Mrs. Hawk- 
stone alone. She’s coming to, I see, and I’ve something 
to tell her privately.” 

Her fierce eyes were all ablaze—she had a desperately 
tragic look. 

‘Yo’ wildcat !" cried Salome, scornfully ; ‘‘ what yo’ 
got to say to my missus ?” 

Peg answered by seizing the negress round the waist, 
hurling her he.dlong into the closet, and locking tlie 
door upon her. 

This high-handed proceeding took Salome’s breath for 
& moment, then she put her ear to the crack of the door 
and began to listen, 

Mrs. Hawkstone had revived. She was rising up. 
Salome heard her cry out—hecard Peg’s voice also, hur- 
ried but cautious. 

“T’ve come to tell you who killed your husband, Mrs. 
Hawkstone,” she said. ‘‘Let me speak quick or I shall 
die.” 

An unintelligible murmur followed. Strain her ears 
as she would, Salome could not distinguish a word of it. 
Suddenly a scream broke from Mrs. Hawkstone. 

“Oh, no, no! I cannot believe it. It cannot be !" she 
cried. 

To which Peg made vehement answer : 

“You must believe it, madam ! It’s God’s truth ; bnt 
you're never to tell—whatever comes, you're never to tell 
while you live—you must swear that!” 

“T swear it!” answered Jetta Hawkstone. 

‘“‘Very well. You and I are partners in this secret. 
Help me and I will help you. I hated you a few hours 
ago, but that’s over. You needn't stare, I’m not so bad 
when you come to know me. If we work together, we 
can throw these island idiots off the scent ——” 

The voice fell to a whisper. Salome heard nto more, 
and soon profound silence reigned in the room. 

“Honey,” cried the old negress, pounding at last on 
the door; ‘‘let me out, honey |” 
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Jetta Hawkstone opened the closet. She was very 
pale, and shaking as if with palsy. No other person was 
now in the room. Peg Patton had gone, probably by 
the way that she came. 

“‘Gracious Lord! honey,” burst out Salome, ‘‘ what 
dat limb o’ ole Satan want with yo’? Where she git dat 
blood-streak on her cheek ? In de porch-vines ? Who's 
gwine to know dat? Mebbe she’s had a han’ in dis 
night’s work.” 

Jetta Hawkstone snatched from a neighboring table a 
pocket Bible. 

“Salome,” she cried, in an awful voice, ‘‘ go down on 
your knees and swear on this Book that you will never 
tell to living mortal how that girl came here to-night. 
If anybody should question you, swear that you will not 
answer. You will kill me if you answer, Salome! It 
must never be known that I have seen Peg Patton, or 
talked with her here, and you are the only person who 
can betray us.” 

Salome peered into the white face of her mistress, and 
found something there which made her hold her breath. 
Down she fell on her knees, and took the oath and kissed 
the Book. 

‘*T'll never betray yo’, honey—wild hosses sha’n’t 
draw it fro’ me!” she gasped. ‘‘I’ll promise what yo’ 
will—I'll do anything—say anything, to save yo’, pore 
lamb! I’se ready to die fo’ yo’, chile—whatever yo’ has 
done, I’se ready.” 

Mrs. Hawkstone comprehended something of what was 
passing in the negress's mind. 

‘* Salome !” she cried, in slow horror, ‘‘ do you dare to 
think that I killed my husband—J?” 

‘* Honey, honey, God fo’give us all——” 

But before she could say more, Jetta Hawkstone had 
gone down to the floor in another swoon, more deathlike 
than the other, and out of which she did not emerge till 
morning light. 

Meanwhile, confusion filled the house. Harris, the 
overseer of the island, had assumed entire control of the 
situation. 

‘Mr. Hawkstone has been murdered,” he said, ad- 
dressing the crowd that choked the main hall. ‘‘We 
have no time to waste here. Divide yourselves into 
squads and search every inch of the island. The mur- 
derer cannot be far away. That he is a stranger goes 
without saying, for you all know no islander has killed 
Philip Hawkstone. It’s reasonable to suppose that the 
scoundrel will be anxious to get off at the first chance. 
So, fetch your lanterns, every one of you. Set sentinels 
at the landing-places, and you, Sampson ”— turning to a 
grizzled man in a pea-jacket and nor’wester —‘‘ must go 
over to the mainland for help. You are the best sailor 
among us—storm or no storm, you must go. I will 
guard the house. Ifa strange person is found anywhere 
on the island, bring him to me—on your lives, don’t let 
him escape.” 

They separated to do Harris’s bidding. Joe Derby 
alone remained behind, and, with the overseer, searched 
the house and grounds. There had been no struggle, 
neither robbery, for Philip Hawkstone’s watch, set with 
diamonds, and his well-filled purse, still lay on the table 
beside his bed. A window stood open near by to admit 
the air. Outside was the roof of the porch. By this 
way, probably, the assassin had come and gone, leaving 
no trace. 

Derby mentioned to the overscer the search which he 
had made once before that night at Hawkstone’s bid- 
dings, and his ill-success. 

‘«Heaven above, man!” cried Harris ; ‘that was the 


murderer, you may be sure, prowling about the premises, 
even then! What was he like ?” 

‘‘Hanged if I know!” answered Derby, in an ag- 
grieved tone. ‘‘I didn’t see so much as the print of his 
foot. But Mr. Hawkstone seemed a good deal upset.” 

‘“‘You have a clew—you must follow it up,’ said 
Harris. 

‘« That's easier said than done,” grumbled Derby. 

However, he also took a lantern, and went out to join 
in the search. 

Down the island road he stalked, till he came to the 
church, which stood in a green hollow facing the sea. 
On one side was the graveyard, where slept the Hawk- 
stones of many generations, with their servants gath- 
ered around them. As Derby reached the gate he saw 
that it stood wide open. Cautiously he entered, peering 
into the darkness for some movement of life among the 
dead. On his right was the family tomb of the Hawk- 
stones; on his left, in the shadow of the church-wall, 
stood a slab, raised on four stone legs, and inscribed with 
the name and virtues of some retainer of the house. As 
Derby drew near, he discovered something perched on 
this slab—an object blacker than the surrounding gloom 
—living, too, for it moved as he approached. 

‘‘ Who's there ?” he called. 

No voice answered. He swung his light aloft, and saw 
a girl, in a red cloak, sitting there in the storm and dark- 
ness, and looking down upon him with wicked, shining 
eyes. 

‘Peg Patton, you minx !” cried Derby ; ‘‘ what are you 
doing here at this hour of night ?” 

“‘T'll answer your question by answering another,” she 
answered, dryly. ‘‘Joe Derby, you fool! what are you 
hunting after in Tempest Island graveyard at two o’clock 
in the morning ?” 

“‘The party that killed Mr. Hawkstone,” bristled Joe. 
‘Wish I had my fingers round his windpipe! Lord love 
us! You look uncommonly queer sitting up there, girl ! 
You ought to be on your knees, praying. S’pose you 
haven’t forgot how young master used to be sweet on 
you?” 

She gave a weird laugh. Her savage face gleamed 
ashy pale through her disheveled hair. 

“Forgot ? Oh, no!” she answered. ‘He was my lover 
once ; he’ll never be lover to anybody again, it seems. 
Thank God he’s dead! I’d rather he’d be dead than to 
belong to another woman. I’m looking myself for the 
person that killed him ; it’s great fun, too—ha! ha!” — 

Like most of the island folks, Joe was compassionately 
inclined toward this girl, whom Philip Hawkstone, for 
mere selfish pleasure, had made to suffer such grievous 
heartache. 

‘*Look here, Peg,” he said, kindly, ‘‘Mr. Hawkstone’s 
sudden end hasn’t turned your head, I hope? Come 
down from that slab, and I'll go home with you. It’s a 
black road to the Inlet at this hour, and nobody knows 
what devils may be abroad on the island to-night.” 

“Do you think I’m afraid of anything, dead or alive, 
on the Tempest ?” sneered Peg Patton. ‘Do you think 
I can’t defend myself against whatever walks here? Feel 
my fists, Joe Derby, and then say whether they were 
made for use or not.” 

She leaped at him like a panther. A stunning blow, 
which would have done credit to any male islander, top- 
pled him over, strong man that he was, among the graves. 
His head struck a sunken memorial stone, and he lost 
consciousness, 

A cold drip of rain on his upturned face revived him 
at last. Chagrined and discomfited, Joe scrambled to 
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his feet, and picked up his lantern from the grass. Peg , man, who seemed to be running along the beach, or 
was gone. He was alone in the churchyard, dazed and | racing it with tremendous strides. 
chilled. He looked around. 


‘Halt! cried Joe. ‘‘ Who are you ?” 
‘Blast the girl!’ muttered Derby. ‘‘She has the “‘That’s no affair of yours !’’ was the sharp answer. 


A BARNYARD SCENE, 


strength of a man and the temper of Beelzebub! It’s 


safe to risk her anywhere.” And he turned and started 
for the shore. 


Here he expected to meet some of the other islanders | of his lantern. 


Derby grasped him by the shoulder. 
‘‘Hands off, you boor!” said the other, fiercely; but 
Derby held him fast—looked at him keenly by the light 


sent out by the overseer. As Derby was approaching He was a young man, dark-haired, elegant rather than 
the wharf he brought up suddenly, violently against a ' muscular, with a face as livid ag-ehalk. His hat was off, 
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his garments dripped with rain, and lre seemed laboring 
under intense excitement. 

“You are no islander, I can swear,” said Joe Derby. 
“Come, give an account of yourself, and the clearer it is, 
why, the better for you, sir!” 

Derby felt his prisoner tremble in his hold, either with 
wrath or some other emotion. He had not the physical 
power to break from the islander, so he answered, 
shortly : 

“You must be ‘clean daft,’ as the Scotch say. I’ve 
no account to give of myself, blockhead ! Thank Heaven ! 
I am a stranger on this island; never saw the cursed 
place before to-night, and never want to see it again ! 
My boat has gone adrift in the storm. If you can tell 
me where to find another, I'll be infinitely obliged to 
you.” 

” “What's your name ?” demanded Derby. 

‘‘Gabriel Ravenel !” 

“Well, I fancy you won't want a boat again to-night, 
sir. You admit you’re a stranger on the Tempest. Now 
strangers don't come to this island without a purpose. 
What was yours ?” 

“‘You impertinent lunatic !" cried Gabriel Ravenel. 
“Take your hands off me or I'll pitch you into the sea!” 
But being the weaker vessel, his threat was an idle one, 
and Derby still held him fast. 

‘“Mr. Ravenel,” said the islander, ‘you're a curious 
sort of person to run against in this place, and at this 
particular time! By the appearance of your clothes, 
you’ve been rummaging about a good while—not a dry 
thread left in’em, J should say ! Now, sir, up at Tempest 
Hall there’s been a foul murder to-night. - We’re looking 
for the party that did it. I fancy we've got him !""— grip- 
ping his prey significantly. ‘‘ Just come along with me !”’ 

Ravenel gave a convulsive start. 

‘A murder at Tempest Hall ?” he gasped. 
you mean, man? Not—not——?” 

“Exactly,” said Joe ; ‘‘ Mr. Philip Hawkstone has been 
stabbed in his bed.” 

‘*Heaven above!” cried Ravenel ; ‘and ten minutes 
azo I was cursing him with heart and voice!” 


i 


“What do 


‘“‘Ha! you knew the master, then? You wasn’t a! 


stranger to him, if you are to the island ? Come along, I 


say! Here's a party ahead that'll take you by force, if | 


t'other way won’t do.” 


A detachment of searchers appeared in the curve of | 


the beach. Ravenel was instantly surrounded. He 
offered no resistance, no protest. 

“My friends,” he said, calmly, “I see, at last, the 
method in your madness. You imagine me to be the 
murderer of Philip Hawkstone. ’Pon my soul, this is even 
more unique thun losing my boat! I'm delighted to go 
with you—you need use no compulsion—I am as eager to 
seo the end of the matter as you can desire me to be. 
Proceed, idiots !” 

They conducted him to Tempest Hall. This wild-eyed 
stranger, hatless, disheveled, found wandering about the 
inland ‘in the dexd waste and middle of the night,” im- 
tnediately became an object of the blackest suspicion to 
HWawkstone’s islanders. Harris questioned him sharply. 
What was he doing on the island ? 

“Private business alone brought me here,” Ravenel 
answered, hanghtily ; ‘I decline to speak of it.” 

Le then asked to seo Mrs. Hawkstone. 

“Do you know the lady ?” demanded Harris, 

‘‘Intimately.” 

‘She is indisposed—she can see no one at present.” 

‘Will you kindly inform her that Iam here, and that 
sie has my profound sympathy in her trouble ?” said 

— 


Ravenel, with perfect coolness, and after that he would 
talk no more. 

He was promptly locked into the stronges: room of the 
house to await the arrival of the officers of the law from 
the mainland. 

With the capture of Ravenel, the main events of the 
night ended. The searching parties came straggling 
back, empty-handed, to the hall. No other suspicious 
person had anywhere been seen or heard of. By day- 
break the islanders were united in the belief that either 
the fellow Ravenel was the murderer, or— terrible 
thought !—some party, yet unknown, in the precincts 
of the hall itself. 

Jetta Hawkstone, the widowed bride, remained: shut in 
her own room, with only Salome to attend her. She 
knew little of what was passing in the house till that 
dreadful ordeal—the coroner's inquest—came. To this, 
every member of the household of Tempest Hall was 
duly summoned. 

The inquest was held in the ancient library. The 
coroner took his seat at the head of the long table, the 
jury ranged themselves around it. The servants were 
first sworn. Not one of them could tell anything that 
the reader does not already know. The testimony of the 
entire lot was about the same—they had been awakened 
by Mrs. Hawkstone’s frantic screams, and rushed into 
their master’s room to find him dead, and his young 
bride standing over him, distracted with terror and grief. 
They were asked if they had seen the blood on her hands. 
Yes, and all had heard ie explanation given to the black 
woman Salome. 

Salome herself testified that Philip Hawkstone had 
been a week married to her young mistress when the two 
arrived at Tempest Island—that she had journeyed with 
them from the home of the latter in a Southern State— 
that the love of the young pair for each other was bound- 
less, and their happiness beyond question. She, Salome, 
had been born the slave of a wealthy planter named 


, Ravenel, and given by him to his ward, the present Mrs. 
| Hawkstone. 


At the name of Ravenel the officers ex- 
changed glances, 

‘Bring in the prisoner,” said the coryner. 

Gabriel Ravenel entered. He had assumed his normal 
appearance, and looked what he really was—a handsome. 
high-bred young gentleman. At sight of him Salome 
uttered an involuntary scream. 

‘*Marse Gabriel! Marse Gabriel !” 

“You recognize this man ?” said the coroner. 

“‘Yes,’’ Salome acknowledged. He was the son of her 
late master, and a former lover of Mrs. Hawkstone's. 

This testimony made a sensation in the room. 

Ravenel was next examined. 

He admitted the truth of Salome’s statements, also that 
he lad followed the wedded pair North, and to Tempest 
{sland. For what purpose? Here he grew pale and 
confused, and answered that he had wished to see with 
his own eyes that Mrs. Hawkstone was happy with the 
man she had chosen in preference to himself. Had his 
relations with Hawkstone been cordial? As college 
classmates, yes ; as rivals, no. He had once challenged 
tho island lord to a duel, but the latter would not fight. 
The knife which had done tho fatal deed was shown. 
Ravenel swore that he had never seen it before. Had ho 
been at the hall on the night of the murder? Yes, he 
had entered the grounds while the rejoicing was in pro- 
gress—had seen Hawkstone and his bride in the porch, 
and on returning to the shore, and finding his boat 
adrift, had walked distractedly about in the rain till sur- 
prised by Joe Derby. He answered all questions with 
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frankness and composure. <A disappointed lover’ he cer- 
tainly was, torn with jealous passions, and guilty of 
having for more than a week dogged the steps of the 
bridal pair. Was he a midnight assassin also? It re- 
mained to be seen whether or not such a charge could be 
properly supported against Gabriel Ravenel. 

Jetta Hawkstone was next to appear. She entered the 
room dressed in deepest black. Her beautiful eyes were 
hollow, her face looked white and drawn. She started 
slightly as her gaze fell on Ravenel, but that was all. 
Perhaps the shock of her husband’s death had rendered 
her incapable of lighter shades of feeling. She gare her 
testimony with calmness. 

On the night of the murder she had been aw alone by 
a strange sound at the open window of her chamber. 
She had called her husband in vain—had leaned and 
touched him—had felt something warm and wet on her 
hands ; then, lighting a lamp, she had made the ghastly 
discovery of the murder. She was asked if she knew of 
any person who could have committed such a crime. She 
grew a shade whiter and faltered *‘ No!" Did she recog- 
nize the man Ravenel? Yes, and for the first timé the 
color surged into her stony face. He was a rejected 
snitor? Yes. Had he ever, in her presence, uttered 
threats against the dead man? She firmly answered 
“No.” This was all that Philip Hawkstone’s widow had 
to tell. 

Other testimony of less importance followed. A ver- 
dict of willful murder was promptly rendered against 
Gabriel Ravenel. The officers of the law took posses- 
sion of the unlucky lover, and carried him straightway 
to Whithaven Jail, to await trial for the assassination of 
Philip Hawkstone. 

The island people were gathered about the house 
anxiously awaiting the verdict. As the witnesses came 
ont from the inquest a girl in a red cloak darted from the 
shadow of the main staircase, raised Mrs. Hawkstone’s 
hands to her lips, kissed it passionately, and whispered 
over it one word ‘‘To-night.” Then Peg Patton drew 
back, and was lost at once in the crowd. 


CHAPTER IV. 
GUILTY OR NOT GUILTY. 


Darkness and silence fell together on Tempest Hall. 
The island folks dispersed to their own homes. In the 
gloom of twilight Salome and her mistress, both muffled 
to the eyes, stole unseen out of a side door, and crept 
away, like guilty creatures, to the beach. 

The night was warm and still. A sickle moon shone in 
the west. These two women entered a lonely path lead- 
ing dewn to the cliffs. Neither spoke. Mrs. Hawkstone 
was in advance. She was closely vailed, and she trem- 
bled as sbe walked. At the end of a tiresome mile she 
paused and said to Salome: 

**Wait here for me—I am going on alone.” 

“ Yo’ can’t find de way,” protested Salome. ‘Honey, 
does yo’ know what dese island folks say 2? How yo’ war 
de las’ pussun dat saw Marse Philip alive—lhow yo’ war 
found with red hands by his body——” 

“Hush! hush! I know, Salome—it cannot matter 
what they say—here comes that girl, at last.” 

Peg Patton appeared suddenly round the base of the 
cliffs, stalking, like a grenadier, through the salt pools 
and over the wet débris of the shore. She approached 
Mrs. Hawkstone with an air of suppressed excitement. 


‘¢ What's to be done, madam, about the man that lies | assassin. 


in Whithaven Jail to-night ?” she asked. 


Jetta Hawkstone looked her full in her wild, dark face, 
and answered, laconically, ‘‘ Nothing !” 

“Very well,” said Peg, in a dry voice, ‘I'll wager they 
won't hang him without a fair trial. Now leave the nig- 
ger here, Mrs. Hawkstone, and follow me. I hope thcre 
are no spies about.” 

Salome was commanded to remain in the shelter of the 
cliffs, and her mistress went away with Peg Patton— 
whither, the black woman knew not. At the end of an 
hour Mrs. Hawkstone came back alone, looking white 
and shaken. 

‘‘Give me your arm, Salome,” 
lead me home—I am ill.” 

‘*Gracious Lord! whar yo’ been, honey ?” 

“Don't ask me—I cannot tell you.” 

Salome led her home. Once indoors, Jetta Hawkstone 
crept to the nursery where little Basil slept, and cast 
herself down by the child’s bed, with her fair face in the 
dust. There she lay, prone and motionless, till morning 
light. 

For a time great excitement prevailed, both on the 
island and the mainland, over Philip Hawkstone’s murder. 
Opinions were divided concerning the guilt of Ravenel. 
Cruel tomgues hinted that the Creole bride might know 
more about the matter than she chose to admit—that 
the handsome lover—a Creole also—might be but an ac- 
complice. 

Jetta Hawkstone heard and made no sign. She re- 
mained at Tempest Hall, shut up with little Basil, and 
devoting herself to the child with a mother’s zeal and 
affection. She refuted no charges, sought no sympathy 
or pity. This girl, far from home and kindred, among 
those who disliked and suspected her, secretly accused of 
the death of the man she loved, wore, in these dark days, 
a mask of marble. Her little stepson was her sole solace 
—tle only thing that loved her at Tempest Island. 

Time went on. No new developments appeared in the 
case. The evidence necessary to convict Ravenel was 
lacking. Further proof of his complicity in, or know- 
ledge of, the murder could not be obtained. So the door 
of the jail opened, at last, and the young fellow was dis- 
charged from custody— not with innocence established, 
but rather with guilt not proven. Before shaking tho 
dust of Yankeeland from his feet, Gabriel Ravenel went 
down to Tempest Island for a last interview with Philip 
Hawkstone’s widow. 

It was a cheerless day, with rain falling and a thick 
mist on the sea. He found Jetta Hawkstone sitting in 
the old drawing-room with the child Basil playing by her 
side. Her dress, of blackest crape and bombazine, made 
her pallor startlipg. He scarcely recognized her. She 
was like something 


she said, feebly, ‘cand 


—not yet dead, 
But in old marble ever beautiful.” 


Awed and amazed, he stood in her presence, unable to 
articulate a word. 

‘Harris told mo that you had been released,” she said, 
listlessly extending her ivory hand. 

“T return South at once,” he stammered ; * but I eonlit 
not go without secing you once more, Jetta.” 

Her big, dusky eyes shone in her face without seeming 
to light its white, impassive lines. She waited for him 
to speak again. 

“They found it impossible to prove me a 4 murderer,” 
he went on, in an aggrieved tone, ‘‘so they were forced, 
willing or unwilling, to release me. Of course in this 
place Ishall always be spoken of as Philip Hawkstone’s 
Without doubt, the stigma of the affair will 
stick to me for ever. Neither have you escaped, it seema. 
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These island idiots, and their fellows on the mainland, 
call us both hard names. We shall be suspected per- 
sons "— with a short laugh —‘“‘ till the end of our days.” 

Her face kept its pale apathy. 

‘‘Gabriel Ravenel, why did you come here at all ?” 
she demanded. 

The color flew into his handsome face. 

“I wes mad with jealous despair, and the misery of 
your loss, Jetta! You were my father’s ward; I had 
lived under the same roof with you for years, I loved you 
more than life, and this Philip Hawkstone, my so-called 
friend, came and won you from me, almost in a day. I 
was wild to catch one more glimpse of you—to see with 
my own eyes that he had brought you to a home where 
you would be happy. It seems that I have been well 
punished for my stupendous folly.” 

The child was leaning his dimpled elbow on her knee. 
She kissed him, then rang for a nurse maid, and sent him 
away. 

“T could not talk in that boy’s presence,” she mut- 
tered, as the door closed after him. ‘‘ Gabriel, you have, 
indeed, been sorely punished. Say that you forgive 
me,” remorsefully, ‘for all that I have made you 
suffer.” 

He thought she was alluding to his unrequited lovo, 
and he gathered heart to speak of the real object of his 
visit. 

‘‘Great Heaven! Jetta, you are changed beyond be- 
lief. I scarcely know you—small wonder, too. The air 
of this abominable island is of itself enough to kill you— 
you—a Southern flower. Look !” with a motion of his 
hand toward the window, all blurred with sea-mist. 

There lay the bleak shore, against which the waves 
were breaking in long streaks of gray foam—a barren 
shore, without bloom or color to-day, yet full of wild 
beauty. 

‘‘T wonder that you could remain here so long,” grum- 
bled Ravernel. ‘‘But your disastrous marriage is now 
ended, Jetta. Return to your old home—to your old 
friends, and in their love forget this Northern nightmare ! 
I am here to-day, as, no doubt you have already guessed, 
to take you back to my father’s house. You know that 
you will be received there with open arms; and surely 
this island is no place for you now, Jetta.” 

Her white face was as unreadable as the Egyptian 
Sphinx. 

**You do not know what you say, Gabriel. On this 
island I shall live and die. To Philip Hawkstone’s 
son’s service I have dedicated myself, body and soul. 
Henceforth I live for him, and him only. My Southern 
home, my friends, all that I left behind me on my mar- 
riage day, are now as the things of a dream. In time 
I shall overcome the prejudice of these islanders, but 
whether I do or not, here I stay! This spot, pleasant 
or unpleasant, hospitable or otherwise, is all the home 
that remains to me. Poor, poor Gabriel! I pity you in- 
finitely, but Iam glad that you are going back, and at 
once. There is a great gulf fixed between us now—this 
you ought to know as well as I do—and I find your 
presence—terrible !” 

He staggered back a step, changing rapid color. 

“TI see, Jetta—you have been dissembling ”— and his 
voice grew sulky—‘‘ you do not, after all, believe me to 
be innocent of your husband’s death ?” 

She arose from her chair and came toward him, her 
long, black dress sweeping the floor, her face like ashes. 

‘‘Gabriel Ravenel,” she answered, scarcely above a 
whisper, ‘‘I know who killed my husband! Consider 
what I say—I do not suspect—I know! Oh, God! I 
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wish I did not—I wish I did not!” wringing her hands 
wildly. 

He drew back from her, cowering with sudden fear. ~ 

‘Jetta! Why do you look at me like this? I—I—am 
afraid of you! Who killed Philip Hawkstone ?” 

She gazed straight into his eyes. 

“You may well be afraid of one holding such a secret, 
Gebriel ! Who killed the man I loved ?—the man I shall 
always love while life lasts ? When I die, I will tell, but 
not till then. I promise you—I swear to you, Gabriel 
Ravenel—not till then! Do you understand me ?” 

He stared at her, but answered not a word. She 
pointed through the mist-wet window. 

“‘Out there, in the family tomb of the Hawkstones,” 
she said, ‘‘my heart lies buried. Think of me, shut in 
this old house, looking out on his grave from year’s end 
to year’s end—think of me, bearing henceforth the awful 
secret of his death, yet with lips sealed for ever on the 
name of his destroyer, and then, Gabriel Ravenel, im- 
agine, if you can, all that I am doomed to suffer !” 

He stumbled hurriedly toward the door, with his hair 
rising on his head. 

“‘ Jetta, I believe from my soul, that you killed him 
yourself !”” he cried. 

She gave him a mournful glance. 

‘‘This from you, Gabriel ?” 

‘“‘Forgive me—I did not mean it!’he muttered, 
hoarsely ; ‘‘shall I go ?” 

‘Yes!’ she answered ; ‘‘go, and never, never come 
here again !” 

And he went, through the storm and sea-mist, and 
Tempest Island knew Gabriel Ravenel no more. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE ISLAND LADY. 

Montus and years glided on. Philip Hawkstone’s 
murder faded gradually from the minds of men. His 
widow remained on the island, and governed the people 
like a queen. The islanders began by distrusting and 
disliking her ; they ended by giving her unqualified love 
and respect. Did sorrow, sickness or poverty enter their 
homes, the island lady, as she was called, was swift to 
follow after, with a heart full of sympathy and a hand 
freighted with relief. She ruled them with kindness and 
gentleness. Patiently, persistently, she won her way into 
their confidence and esteem. Harris, the overseer, who 
had, at the time of Philip Hawkstone’s death, regarded 
the fair Creole with open suspicion, soon became her 
firm friend, her faithful, zealous adherent. She superin- 
teaded all the work done on the island ; built houses, in- 
troduced new inventions, and cultivated the acquaint- 
ance of every man, woman and child among her tenants ; 
but she saw no strangers, received no visitors, and rarely 
crossed to the mainland. A pale, impressive lady, al- 
ways gentle, but never joyous, dressed invariably in 
black, and with streaks of premature gray in her lovely 
hair—a lady whose manner compelled deference and at- 
tention, and who moved among her dependents with the 
grace of a born sovereign ; yet all the while Jetta Hawk- 
stone carried in her heart a silent sorrow, like the fox 
which gnawed the vitals of the Spartan lad in olden 
story. 

‘She has made a conquest of every soul on the island,” 
Harris was wont to sigh ; ‘‘she is rich and powerful and 
—the most unhappy creature in the world !” 

To that wild, strong-fisted gypsy, Peg Patton, Philip 
Hawkstone’s widow was particularly kind. The girl lived 
with a blind grandmother in a tumble-down old house 
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at the head of 2 lonesome, wooded inlet. Immediately 
after the tragedy, Mrs. Hawkstone sent workmen to 
repair the house, and it soon became known that she had 
taken the inmates under her own care, and was support- 
ing them in every comfort. The girl Peg came often to 
the hall, and held long interviews with the island lady, to 
which no third party was ever admitted. The islanders 
discovered that Mrs. Hawkstone went sometimes unat- 
tended to the lonely Inlet house, and they saw that all 
animosity was over betwixt Hawkstone’s jilted sweet- 
heart and the fair woman he had married. Indeed, if 
there was one person above all others who, from first 


good or evil in your hands ; learn first to control your- 
self, and then you can be trusted to rule others. You 
were born a gentleman—act like one everywhere, and 
under all circumstances.” 

The best tutors that money could procure came to the 
island to teach the lad, for she would not be parted 
from him. She became the guardian of his education as 
well as of his lordly little person. The boy never spoke 
of his father, and seemed not to remember him. 

Time went on. The day of tutors passed. Basil 
Hawkstone entered college. The young island sovereign 


went out from his small domain to conquer new worlds. 


PAINTING OF LADY HAMILTON AS “‘ THE INVALID.” 


hating Jetta Hawkstone, had now come to regard her with 
devoted affection, that person was Peg Patton. 

To little Basil, the heir of the island, Jetta Hawkstone 
was mother, father, comrade, friend and teacher, all in 
one. Heart and soul, this woman, young and beautiful, 
devoted herself to the boy, and in return Basil adored 
his fair stepmother. A dashing, brilliant fellow he was, 
yellow-haired and symmetrical as a young Greek, hot- 
hearted, high- tempered too, with mighty ideas of his 
own importance, and so haughty withal that he was early 
called ‘‘ Prince Lucifer” by his envious cousin Vincent, 
who represented a younger branch of the family. 

‘¢My darling,” said Jetta Hawkstone to her son, ‘‘ you 
are the owner of this island, you are rich, you bear an 
old and honorable name, you hold great possibilities for 


“Trust me, mamma,” he said, ‘‘I will remember that 
Iam a Hawkstone. I will win all the honors I can, for 
your sake.” 

And he kept his word. He was the most brilliant 
scholar of his class, and during his college course was 
the same domineering, all-conquering ‘‘ Prince Lucifer” 
that he had been on his little island. He graduated ina 
blaze of glory, and a few weeks later sailed for Europe, 
to see the world and enjoy life for a season, after the 
fashion of his kind. 

In the drawing-room at Tempest Hall mother and son 
parted. Jetta Hawkstone had aged greatly of late. Her 
abundant hair was now as white as snow. 

‘*You will not remain long abroad, Basil ?” she said, 
wistfully, to the splendid, stalwart fellow who was 
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gazing at her so fondly from a pair of iron-gray eyes, set 
under level black brows. He was all strength and 
grace and beauty, far handsomer than Philip Hawk- 
stone had ever been, and with none of the melancholy 
Charles-Stuart look of his father. 

“Tshall be gone but a year, mamma,” he answered ; 
**twelve short months.” 

‘* Basil, have I been a good mother to you ?” she asked, 
with her hands on his broad shoulders. 

‘The best in the world !” he answered. 

“My beantiful boy ! some day you will bring a wife 
to Tempest Hall to take my place. Basil, oh, Basil !”— 
and a convulsive shudder shook her from head to foot— 
“*God grant that the family doom may not overtake you / 
A presentiment of evil is upon me to-day. Choose care- 
fully, choose wisely, Basil! You, a Hawkstone, ought 
to marry the noblest in the land.” . 

“T promise to stoop to nothing less than a princess, 
mother,” he laughed, gayly. ‘‘I trust it will be many a 
day before anybody takes your place—in fact, no living 
woman can take your place on the Tempest. Be not 
alarmed ; I know nothing of love, care nothing for it,” 
tossing back his brown locks. ‘I am too much of a 
despot by nature to submit to its control. I shall re- 
turn to you even as TI go—unscathed, beart-whole,” and 
then he added, with bold arrogance: ‘I think there 
are few women in the world fit to be the wife of a Hawk- 
stone,” 

‘““The doom of the family is unhappy marriage. 
you know that, Basil ?” 

‘‘I havo heard some rubbish of the sort ”’— loftily— 
‘‘but superstition in these days is vulgar—quite un- 
worthy of us, you know! You may be sure that the 
family doom, as you call it, will never overtake me.” 

So he went, in his splendid, boastful strength, and 
Jetta Hawkstone was left alone at Tempest Island. 

A year passed, but Basil did not return. He had at- 
tained his majority now, and was his own master, ac- 
countable neither to his stepmother nor any other. 

His letters were frequent and tender, but evasive. He 

made no apologies nor explanations, and frankly declared 
that she need not look for him for another twelvemonth 
at Jeast. He seemed fascinated with European life, and 
he was spending money with a lavish hand. 
_ The second year went by like the first, but Basil Hawk- 
stone did not come. His mother waited anxiously. With 
the unerring instinct of love she felt that something was 
wrong. 

‘“What the deuce can Prince Lucifer be doing over 
there in London and Paris ?” snecred young Vincent 
Hawkstone, who had come down to the island to spend a 
vacation. The boy was poor and kinless save for Basil. 
He hated this elder and more fortunate Hawkstone with 
his whole heart, and did not seruple to express these 
sentiments when occasion offered. ‘You may be sure 
he’s up to mischief, my dear aunt. Basil is sly, deuced 
sly, for all you think him such a paragon. I hope to 
goodness he'll have the decency to send me abroad when 
Iam done with school. We two are the last of the 
Hawkstones. He is rich, I am a beggar. He onght, in 
common justice, to divide the family shekels with me.” 

Sho looked at him in cold anger. 

“Vincent, I forbid you ever again, in my presence, to 
speak like that of your cousin! Your insinuations are 
unworthy, unjust. He can do no wrong—I trust him 
implicity. Ungrateful boy ! you forget that you already 
owe him everything. Your father was a prodigal, who 
spent his substance in riotous living. He left you friend- 
less and penniless, For years Basil has provided for you 
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liberally, You are living now upon his bounty. Vin- 
cent, I fear a day will come when you, like the serpent 
warmed in a generous bosom, will repay your cousin 
with some deadly sting.” 

“‘T hate Basil !” answered Vincent, with boyish blunt- 
ness. ‘TI hate his high and mighty airs; I will sting 
him if I ever get the chance, see if I don't!” 

One fateful day a letter came to Jetta Hawkstone from 
the far South. The signature at the bottom of the shect 
was Gabriel Ravenel. She read it with blanching lips, 
then started up from the dinner-table where she was sit- 
ting with the boy Vincent, and rang for a servant to 
fetch Harris the overseer. The latter came, an old man 
now, beginning to stoop with the weight of years. 

“‘Tam called away in haste, Harris,” said the lady of 
the island. ‘Take care of everything here, Vincent in- 
cluded, till I return.” 

“Yes, madam,” said Harris. 

“*T cannot tell how long I may be absent, so you musi 
keep the island, and especially the Hall, ready for my 
son's arrival. He may come at any time, and without 
warning.” 

“T will see that he is weleomed properly, madam,” 
replied Harris. 

Her trunks were packed in haste, and attended bya 
single maid—Salome had died years before—she departed 
from Tempest Island, 

the was absent a month. No member of the house- 
hold knew whither she had gone, or what the errand was 
which had called her away. She came back one day in 
the late Winter. Vincent Hawkstone, who had given old 
Harris no end of trouble in the island lady’s absence, 
went down to the wharf to meet her. As she stepped 
ashore from the yacht which had brought her from Whit- 
haven, the boy noticed that her movements were feeble 
and slow. She had a wan, wasted look. It seemed as 
though a dozen years had passed over her since her de- 
parture. She was not alone. By her side walked a 
young girl ina mourning frock—the handsomest creature 
that Vincent had ever seen. 

‘*Who the deuce can that be ?” thought the. boy, as he 
sprang to meet his aunt. 

‘*Has Basil—has my son arrived ?” was her first ques- 
tion, made in an anxious and enfeebled voice. : 

“No,” replied Vincent ; ‘‘ we have heard nothing from 
him since you went away. Basil—yon think of no one 
but Basil! Of course he’s not ooming. By Jove! if I 
had his monoy, I wouldn’t quit Paris and Rome for such 
a place as Tempest Island, though life here seems likely 
to be moro tolerable xow /”— casting a bold look at the 
girl, who wis surveying him with o pair of scornful eyes, 
like blackest velvet. 

“Vincent,” explained Mrs. Hawkstone, quietly, “this 
child is the daughter of my old friend, Gabriel Ravencl. 
She was named for me—she now belongs to me, for her 
father has recently died, and I have adopted her. I went 
South a month ago to take charge of Jetta. Harris, give 
me your arm--I am growing old.” 

Old, madam !’ said Harris, “and you still on the 
right side of forty ? No, no, that can’t be. You are tired 
with your journey—that’s all.” 

She leaned heavily on his arm as they went up to the 
house. Vincent and the girl, Jetta Ravenel, daughter of 
that man who had once lain in Whithaven Jail accused of 
the murder of Philip Hawkstone, followed after. 

‘*So you’ve come to live on the island ?” said Vincent 
Hawkstone. ‘‘You are Southern, like my aunt, I aup- 
pose ?” : 

She had a neck as white as ivory, and down her shapely 
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back streamed two massive braids of black hair with 
curling auburn tips. She turned that same neck in a 
stately way, and answered : 

“‘T hope you do not belong here !’ 

He laughed. 

** Only by sufferance ! Iam a poor relation merely—a 
hanger-on of the family. You will find Prince Lucifer 
more agreeable—everybody adores him and snubs me. 
You seem to be a high and mighty miss. I wonder what 
my aunt means to do with you ? Whatever possessed her 
to bring a girl to Tempest Hall? It’s no place for girls. 
We've had every other horror here in the last twenty 
years, but no girls. Why, you’ll be like something out 
of a menagerie.” 

She gave him a withering look. 

“You are the most impertinent person that I ever 
saw,” she said, and then w.lked on in contemptuous 
silence. 

When they reached the porch Mrs. Hawkstone turned 
and called the girl, softly, tenderly. 

“Welcome to your new home, Jetta! I want you to 
be very happy here, dear child—happier than I have ever 
Leen. Welcome, Gabriel's daughter!’ 

She led the young stranger across the threshold with 
her own hand, then she turned to say something to Harris, 
and fell to the floor in a dead faint. : 

They carried her into the drawing-room. She revived 
shortly, and looked around for Jctta. 

**Do not be frightened,” she said ; ‘it is nothing—-no- 
thing but fatigue ’— smiling into the girl’s scared face— 
*‘T shall be better to-morrow.” 

The overseer dined with her that day.’ 

“My good Harris,” she said, ‘I hope my islanders 
will not look unkindly on Gabriel Ravenel's danghter. 
She is an orphan, penniless, and alone in the world. Al- 
ready I love her next to Basil.” 

“ Madam,” answered Harris, ‘‘ your islanders will never 
show unkindness to any one that you love. They have 
full confidence in your wisdom, and many of them no 
longer remember even the name of Gabriel Ravenel.” 

She nodded. 

** Yes—yes, they seem to have forgotten all the evil of 
the past—they love me now—they de/ievein me. I have 
plans for this young girl, Harris, which I need not tell 
you now. To-morrow you must go to Whithaven and 
bring me a lawyer and a physician—I have need, I think, 
of both.” 

That night the island lady wrote to her son, urging 
him to return at once, as matters of importance de- 
manded his immediate presence. Of the girl Jetta she 
made no mention. 

She arose from the table at which she had been writ- 
ing and walked to the window of the library—that an- 
cient window written over with the names of Rocham- 
bean’s officers—and looked out on the night. <A full 
moon rode in the sky, and shone down on the great sea, 
and the hills and downs of the island. The naked vines 
of the porch sparkled frostily in the white light. Peace 
and silence reigned. Did the Hawkstone doom still 
lrood above this spot? Would the fate of this other 
Jetta, Gabriel’s daughter, named in remembrance of his 
first unfortunate love, be happier than her own ? 

‘‘God grant it!” she shuddered. 

For years this woman had battled ineffectually with a 
great silent sorrow. Now sbe was entering upon another 
contest as hopeless as the first. Disease, merciless, in- 
curable, was her antagonist, and the end could not be 
far away. Above-stairs, Jetta the girl lay sleeping her 
first sleep on Tempest Island. Below, Jetta the woman 
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stood for a long time with the moonlight falling on her 
black dress and prematurely bleached hair, her joyless 
eyes turned outward on those miles of island territory 
where she had lived and suffered for twenty years. Then 
she went back to the table, took up her pen again, and 
firmly added these concInding lines to her letter : 


“My days are numbered, Basil—come quickly! I have had 
a sad life, but it is almost done, and there is something of greut 
importance which I must communicate to you before I go.” 


( To be continued.) 


LAUGHTER AS A MEDICINE. } 


Ir is an understood fact that not only does a happy 
disposition conduce to health, but that laughter itself 
has proved in some cases one of the best medicines. 
Here is an instance: A patient being very low with a 
fever, his doctor ordered a dose of rhubarb. A pet 
monkey belonging to the sick man was present while the 
nurse prepared the medicine. When she left the room, 
the animal, not knowing that his master was watching 
him, slipped slyly to the table, took up the goblet eon- 
taining the liquid and put it to his lips: The first 
taste was probably strange to him, and he made a com- 
ical grimace, but he disliked to give it up. Another sip, 
and he got the sweet of the syrup. Aha! His gro- 
tesque visage brightened. He cast a furtive glance 
around, and then sat quietly down with the goblet firmly 
grasped ; and pretty soon he placed it to his lips and 
drank to the dregs. Perhaps there had been. a wine- 
glassful of syrup of manna--not more—while the rhubarb 
had all settled. But he had found it, and before he bad 
fully realized the change of taste he had swallowed 
nearly the whole of the nauseous dose. Mercy ! what a 
face he made over it! 

The sick man was spellbound. Never in his life had 
he seen anything so grotesquely and ridiculously human! 
The face of the disgusted monkey was a study. It was 
a whole volume of utter abomination and keen disap- 
pointment, He ground his teeth and actually stamped 
his foot as he had seen his master do when angry. At 
last his excitement reached a climax. He stood up, hia 
eyes flashed, he grasped the goblet by its slender stock 
with all his might, shut his teeth, and then, with a spite- 
ful, vengeful snap, he hurled it with mad fury upon the 
floor, and seemed entirely satisfied as he saw the thousand 
glittering pieces flying about. 

Never before had the sick man seen anything to equal 
it. The whole scene and all the circumstances, every- 
thing about it, appeared to him so supremely and com- 
ically ludicrous that he burst into a fit of laughter that 
lasted until his nurse came to sce what was the matter. 
And when he tried to tell her he laughed again more 
heartily, if possible, than before—laughed until he sank 
back exhausted and in a profuse perspiration. The 
nurse anxiously sponged and wiped his skin; he per- 
spired and laughed again until he slept; ond when he 
awoke a reaction had taken place, the fever had been 
broken, and he was on the sure road to convalescence. 


Ar the time of the death of George IV., in 1830, 
there were 328 hereditary British peeys. There are 
now 477. During this period 335 new baronetcies have 
been created, 278 by the Liberals and 96 by the Con- | 
servatives—a proportion which shows that Liberals are 
more greedy for this honor than Conservatives. 
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THE STORY OF FELICIE. 


By E. Vinton BLAKE. 


Parr I. 

Frye feet eleven of agile, sinewy, well-molded 
humanity, its crown a well-shaped head of ‘‘ king- 
like and admirable poise,” with an outward 
sufficiency of close-cropped, Indian-black hair, 
and an inward plenitude of brains, with an eye 
like a hawk’s—gray, penetrative, cynical—and a 
smile mocking enough to drive wild the most 
accomplished coquette. This was Guillaume 
Renville. 

An eye by turns all tenderness and all fire ; 
the frame of a young giant, and muscles of 
steel ; a tigerish, jealous temper and a wonder- 
ful brain ; a jet-black, silk coat; four fierce, impatient 
feet, that crawled or flew at their master’s bidding. 
This was Saron. 

The two were inseparable. Their very names, there- 
fore, came to be linked together. People said, ‘‘ There 
goes Guillaume and Saron.” 

This was behind their backs, so to speak. Somehow 
the quaint foreign names caught and staid among the 
sober Cape Codders. To his face no one had yet achieved 
anything more familiar than ‘‘ Mr. Renville.”’ 

I do not know why he had spent four Summers in this 
out-of-the-way Cape Cod town. I do not think he knew, 
either. He was restless at Newport, bored at Saratoga, 
savage and moody among the mountains. Here he was 
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“SITTING BESIDE HIM IN THE SUNNY, SOLITARY HOLLOW, SHE TOOK 
UP AND SIFTED THROUGH HER FINGERS THE WARM SAND.” 


conscious of a strange expectancy—a waiting for some. 
one who was to come, for something that was to happen. 
Now and then in his rides he chanced upon bits of 
scenery that were oddly familiar, and quite as if he had 
known them of old. I think he was undergoing, just 
then, a strange psychological experience not so foreign 
to the human race as some well-meaning expounders of 
soul and science would have us believe, without being 
consciotts of it. All our experiences in this life, thank. 
Heaven, are not explainable from the standpoint of the. 
world of sense. 

It is necessary for us to outline, ever so faintly, our 
dramatis persone. We will fill in the coloring of the. 
sketch as we go on. 
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We pass hence, then, over many a mile of hill and 
shore, to Félicié Armure, sitting, of a chill, drizzly May 
evening, by the roaring, open throat of an old-fashioned 
chimney, in the eoldest-fashioned house of an old- 
fashioned city street. The name of the city is neither 
here nor there. A nondescript room, the carpet a con- 
glomeration of many qualities, colors, patterns, where 
the brightest piece of all adorns Félicié’s particular nook 
by the window-seat. On the walls Raphaels and Cor- 
reggios jostle cheap prints and chromos, framed cheaply 
or not atall. An old-fashioned piano in the corner re- 
flects the fire redly from its well- polished sides; a 
straight, high-backed, cushioned rocker of ‘‘ye olden 
time”; other chairs, whereof no one resembles its neigh- 
bor, ard all are more or less dilapidated ; and an ancient, 


time-worn table, standing oddly beside Félicié’s prim, | 
modern work-basket, complete the incongruities of the: 


room. 
Yet they are plainly not the incongruities of poverty. 
There is even a decent woman, as old-fashioned as the 
house, a very personified economy—if one did but know 
it—who takes upon herself all household cares, lest 
Félicié shall so much as soil her fingers. c- 
We are not portrait-painters. Besides, the fire has 
died down, and the glimpses one gets of Félicié in the 


ruddy twilight give only pleasant impressions of youth, | 


grace, freshness. And are not these beauty ?- 

What is this shadow behind her ? this weird, quaint, 
old-fashioned shadow, quite in keeping with the place, 
ancient and smiling of face, thin of figure, and habited 
in a queer, flowered dressing- gown and absurd big 
slippers ? ; 

‘Why, father! I didn’t hear you come in.” 

“T changed my coat in the entry,” answers the smil- 
ing shadow, in the thinnest, weakest shadow of a voice, 
that has yet a cracked, though joyous intonation, as of 


one in high good-humor with himself and all the 
world. ; 
His very tone seems a presage of good news. He sits 


down in the high-backed rocker before the fire, rubbing 
together his shadowy, claw-like fingers. 

Félicié watches him with expectant wistfulness. 

‘‘So0 now—so now ; I see you waiting and listening for 
a word, though you make believe not!” he says, giving 
her a shadowy little poke of raillery. ‘‘You are sure 
you must have new dresses, Félicié ?” 

“T won't go dressed like a pauper, father. 
if you couldn't afford it.” 

The tone is wearily monotonous with the fixedness of a 
long-made decision, whereat the shadow chuckles in a 
cracked voice : 

‘“Félicié, how would a--a—new silk do, my dear ?—a 
lhlack one ?” 

“Tt would be very nice,” says Félicié, still drearily. 

“‘Félicié |! and al-so a—new—red one ?—another silk, 
my dear ?” 

“Why, you know, father, it would please me’—«e 
trifle of fretful incredulity now in her voice, for she 
never owned a silk in her eighteen years of life before. 

“And, Félicié ! a very dark-blue one, perhaps ? Three 
of ‘em together ?” 

“T don’t at all know what you mean, father.” 

The velvety black eyes are brimming over now. Large 
crystal drops glitter in the firelight. Why will*ho tan- 
taiize her with the unattainable ? 

And still again, Félicié, a—some new muslins and 
ginghams, perhana, They say women wear such at the 
seaside, And mavbe a new—two new hats and a new 
shawl or cloak. What do you say to these ?” 3 


It is not as 


‘her stupefied amazement. 


“Why, father, what do you. mean? Am I to go or 
am I not?” 

“The fact is, my dear, I have had some—a piece of 
good luck—rare good luck. I have got some money that 
perhaps you can have. Only you must be economical— 
economical, Félicié. It is a great deal of money ; quite 
a pile, my dear, and I don’t know as I had better give 
it all to you,” with a little gesture of undecided avarice. 
He held a small buckskin bag in his hand, and tenderly 
patted it, as loath to let it go. ‘‘Are the blinds tight 
shut, my dear? And where is Abigail ?” 

“She went on an errand at dark”—with a puzzled, 
mechanical glance at the darkened windows. 

‘Here, then; no matter about counting. It’s three 
hundred dollars, Féliciég—three hun-dred dollars.”” He 
paused. ‘You mustn't think I can give like that every 
day, child,” he presently made haste to say, as he noted 
‘As I said, it’s all along of a 
piece of rare good luck. I’m a very poor man, Félic’é, 
and we shall have to scrimp dreadfully after you come 
back ; but'you’re a good girl—a good girl, my dear, and 
you never had an outing in your life. Only don’t waste 
it at any of those big, extravagant hotels—how well I 


‘know the'ways of them—don’t, my dear !” 


“Indeed, father, all I want is a quiet place in the 
country, by the sea—the real sea!” she said, all aglow 
now with joy, and a tumult of self-reproachful gratitude. 
She put her arms about.his neck, and kissed many times 
his thin cheek and brow, worn with the myriad lines of 
many years’ sharp scheming and contriving ; and he said 
again that she was a good girl and bade her get to bed. 

The man was known on ’Change as Fennel Armure, the 
miser. : 

Félicié went on lonely shopping expeditions—she was 
used to loneliness—held interviews with dressmakers, 
completed her ample, happy preparations ; and on a fair 
June day was translated—or so it seemed to her—from 
this work-a-day world of brick and mortar, smoke and 
sordid living, to the fair, green paradise of wooded vales 
and streams, and hills that lost themselves in purple 
mists of distance, and long, blue lakes that nestled 
among the bases of those hills, and happy, pastoral lives 
that found room in the wide freedom of nature to 
expand. 

It is so easy to find an external paradise when wa 
carry one within us! To the rumble, jar and clank of the 
train she was oblivious ; her happy eyes saw only the 
lovely panorama that enrolled itself in wide, green coun- 
try and smiling shore-reaches. Country ?—she had never 
known it. And the sea ?—save as its odorous and dis- 
colored waves lapped the time-stained city wharves, sho 
had never scen. 

Yet, mind you, she was city-bred. There was no 
gaucherie about her. She might have traveled all over 
Purope with that quiet, high-bred way of hers, for all 
you would have known to the contrary. 

But pardon, messieurs et mesdames*! my pen has carried 
me away. That it writes of Félicié must be its excuse. 
Now, to my story. ” 


Part II. 


“Whom haus Miss Comfort with her?” wondered Miss 
Clavering to Mrs. Dimott, on the hotel-piazza. ,‘* And 
look ! Isn't that Guillaumo and Saron? It’s about their 
time, I think.” 

‘Do you time them exactly ? Yes, certainly ; that is 
Mr. Renville,” replied the elder lady, with a keen flash of 
rather sarcastic amusement. Miss Clavering’s affecta- 
tion of familiarity in private never once stood the cold 
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scrutiny of Guillaume Renville’s eyes. ‘‘And Miss 
Comfort has picked up quite a distingué young lady. 
Can she be boarding down there ?” 

“In that wilderness ! Fancy the Queen of Sheba down 
at Harrowell Bay, when it’s as much as one can do to en- 
dure the quiet of this house !”— with a little affected 
laugh. ‘‘ Look, look, Mrs. Dimott, isn’t he foo mag- 
nificent !” 

“‘Your pronoans are a little ambiguous, my dear. 
Which is magnificent, the man or the horse ?” asked the 
lady, with the calm of utter ignorance. 

** Good-afternoon, Miss Comfort !’’ cried the girl, rather 


estentatiously, ignoring her companion’s question, and’ 


walking with a little flutter of plumage to the steps, as 


Miss Comfort Harrowell’s placid white. horse and Oe 


fashioned buggy paused at the door. - 
Miss Comfort looked a bit puzzled, as she Fectouled to 


the salutation. Miss Clavering so rarely condescended to’ 


the level of commonplace people. 

Mr. Renville, you see, was near at hand. 

** You're coming in, Miss Comfort ?”’ said Mrs. Dimott, 
with ladylike suavity. 

** Only to see Mr. Haskins,” returned the old lady, with 
rural freedom of speech. ‘‘ He gin’rally gits most of his 
eggs from me, an’ the stores pay a cent a dozen more, an’ 
T’ve come to speak with him about it. He’s drefful tight, 
Abish Haskins is; onlike most folks as keeps hotels. 
Mebbe that’s how he makes his money. Mrs. Dimott, 
this is Miss Armure.” 

She had turned now from fastening the white mare, 
and Félicié ascended the steps beside her. 

‘‘Sit down here, Miss Armure, and cool off while I do 
up my arrants. It'll be cooler ridin’ home.” 

“Ob, I don’t mind the heat in the least,”’ said Félicié, 
sitting down. 

Her eyes were suddenly, strangely drawn to ‘the man 
who sat on his powerful black horse by the piazza-rail- 
ing. She scarcely heard Mrs. Dimott's inquiry, if she 
were boarding in town. 

“Yes ; on Harrowell Neck. Isuppose you know the 
place ?” ' 

el sometimes ride down that way. Isn't it rather 
lonely there? You see so little company ?” suggested 
Mrs. Dimott. 

** Lonely ?—oh, never!” said Félicié, with the sparkle 
of a sudden smile. ‘‘To me, the ocean is the best of 
good company.” 

And now she became suddenly conscious of the covert 
scratiny of Guillaume Renville’s eyes. 

A little scream of staccato laughter from Miss Claver- 
ing broke sharply across the elder lady’s smooth tones. 

“You don’t mean it, Mr. Renville !” with an accent of 
terror, half affected, half real.. ‘‘Oh, Mrs. Dimott! he’s 
going to ride Saron right up on the piazza !” 

“Not very near to me, I must beg of you, Mr. Ren- 
ville,” said Mrs. Dimott, moving a little back. ‘It is 
only distance that lends enchantment to Saron.” 

“ Pray have no fear; he shall remain where he is,” 
rejoined Mr. Renville, with courtesy. 

Dismounting, he approached the two, accompanied hy 
Miss Clavering’s assiduous chatter, and followed by the 
restless, jealous fire of Saron’s eyes. 

A strange presentiment—was it of good, or evil ?—lay 
upon Félicié. She heard, without understanding, Mrs. 
Dimott’s polite speeches. As the man’s footsteps drew 
near and paused, one simple sentence alone—of the many 
uttered by the lady’s soft voice—penetrated the confusion 
pf her thought. 

** Miss Armure, let me present to you Mr. Renville.” 


Every vestige of color left her cheek, and her limbs 
trembled as she rose. Her eyes looked into other eyes 
lit with a sudden electric fire of recognition ; upon a face 
that—albeit blanched and thrilled with strong feeling— 
she knew as well as she knew her own. . The pressure of 
his fingers reddened hers. How well she knew the warm 
thrill of that touch ! 

And yet—read me the riddle who can !—she had never 
before in this living world set eyes upon Guillaume 
Renviile. Beste 3 

wer Sey P ART III. 

Burrs warm, silat lay full upon the sand-dunes. In 

hills and hollows sloped the silver-gray sheen of the 


_saud, sparsely tufted with beach grass.~ Here and there 
| the low bluffs weré af a strange, dull red. 


- Here and 
there lay pieces of driftwood, beaten by the surges into 
strange, splintered, writhen shapes. . Afar out at sea, the 
pale, translucent blue beneath melted into the paler blue 
above. Near at hand, long lines of surf began to gather 
and creep shoreward, breaking foam-white over points 
and bars. The tide was coming in.. ¢ 

‘Félicié scarcely broke the utter solitude. It was rather 
enhanced by the slender, lonely figure in its dark dress 
that strolled by the wet verge. Close behind, doglike, 
followed Miss Comfort’s white horse, decorated with 
Miss Comfort’s ancient sidesaddle, which had not seen 
the light before this many a year. 

By -and-by she turned shoreward. A deeper hollow 
than usual had been worn between the round, sloping 
shoulders of the bluffs. She stopped to look at it, ad- 
vanced and stopped again. It was as if she tried to re- 
member something. Her velvety eyes were bright with 
expectant wistfulness. There was a strange recognition 
in her glance that searched the sunsmit hollow. 

Of a sudden, with no sound in the soft sand, Guillaume 
Renville, motionless, stood looking at her from the oppo- 
site side. 

In the pause that followed her own heart beat thickly 
in her ears. It was the fulfillment of a prophecy that 
was coming to her. Was it for good or evil? 

The man walked down the slope with a certain deliber- 
ation of purpose that she felt even before she spoke, 
came straight to her, took her hand, and looked into her 
eyes even as he had done on the day before. 

‘* You are pales said Guillaume Renville ; ‘‘let us sit 
down.” 

Strange greeting for two utter strangers | 

Félicié complied. Sitting beside him in the sunny, 
solitary hollow, she took up and sifted slowly through 
her two fingers the warm, shining sand. The plaintive 
‘*pee-wee !” of the gulls overhead broke across the loud 
monotone of the tide. 

‘“Do you know where we have beheld each other 
before ?” said Guillanme Renville, at last. 

“Yes,” said Félicié, trembling. 

He leaned one elbow on the slope of the bluffs behind 
them, and regarded her for a long time in silence. 

«* What is one to say, then, of these dreams or visions ? 
I know not what to call them,” said Félicié, with a sort 
of restless uncertainty, at last. 

““A week ago,” he answered her, ‘I should have 
scoffed at them, as I always have, however they might 
haunt my inward consciousness. Now” —he leaned 
nearer to her—‘‘ now——” 

“Well; now ?” said Félicié, resolutely, sceing he 
paused. 

“Thave no faith in them now, asa general thing. I 
think I am a faithless sort of person,” he said, with a 

we 
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faint smile. ‘I only know that some of mine have come 
trae.” 


she looked at him without speaking. 
«¢ Here is the hollow, there the red bluffs,” he went on, 
in an absent way. ‘I saw you standing precisely where 


you stood just now. I went to meet you, as I came to- 
The conventionalities of this life were done away 


day. 


with. I was conscious only of a great 
joy that crowned my manhood as it 
never was crowned before. It seemed 
to me that I had found the life of my 
life !” 

Félicié could have sworn, as he 
looked up at her, that Guillaume Ren- 
ville’s eyes were as blue as the skies. 
Miss Clavering would have assured 
her they were gray. His face was 
transfigured. X 


OF FELICIE. 


girls. She had lived her short life in herself alone. She 
did not question this strange happiness that had come 
to her in so strange a way; she accepted it, content. 
Stranger than any dream, wilder than any romance, is 
this real life of ours. 

Saron, from the slant of the sieltows watched the two 
with wide, jealous eyes. His master had no word for 


Félicié’s own eyes were wet. 

“Your dream was my own,” she 
simply said; ‘but, oh, my friend, you must look 
higher than this earth for the life of your life.” 

The tender innocence of her answer sweetly subdued 
the fire of his eyes. A humility of worship crept into 
them. Did I imply a doubt of Félicié’s beauty. At this 
moment she was beautiful as a dream. In her eyes lay 
the stillness of a great joy. Félicié was not like other 


FELICIE’S DREAM OF LIFE. 


him, no ear for his low, appealing whinny. Do horses 
reason ? 

Saron resented the neglect. He came softly behind 
and between the two. He nipped viciously at Félicié’s. 
sleeve. 

**Saron !” 

The ominous threat in that low voice! His master had 
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never so spoken to him before—never thrust him back 
-with such an iron hand. A dull rage began to seethe 
in his brute heart against this stranger who had come 
between him and Grillaume’s Renville’s love. 


Part IV. 


JUNE roses faded from Miss Comfort’s cottage-walls ; 
July’s fervid suns rose and set over Harrowell sands and 
the quaint old boat-houses on the shingly beach ; 
August’s withering heats, tempered by the ubiquitous 
sea- winds, burned themselves out, and still Félicié 
lingered. 

_ Guillaume and Saron, like unquiet ghosts, haunted 
Miss Comfort’s dooryard. 

‘‘Seem’s if them two was the fust things I sot eyes on 
in the mornin’, an’ the 
last things at night,” 
remarked Miss Com- 
fort to the looking- 
glass over the sink. 
‘* My white mare hain’t 
had sich exercisin’ 
these ten years. Wal, 
I git my pay for’t.” 

But the face in the 
glass was full of a 
homely perplexity. 

Will he ever forget 
those wild gallops in 
the early morning ? 
the white mare neck 
and neck with Saron 
over the rosy hills; 
those noontide siestas 
in the cool gloom of 
Glengarry Cave, with 
the green, tremulous 
light struck upward 
from the transparent 
water to flicker across 
the dark rock arches ; 
those moonlit evenings 
when he and Félicié 
climbed the ‘‘Look- 
out” hill through the 
silvered beach grass, 
and sat on the crisp, 
gray moss beneath the 
pines. Often, too, in 
the shining midday, 
the white horse and 
Saron followed the 
heavy weir-wagons for a mile out into the bay to the 
great fish-weirs. Félicié never tired of this. There was 
fascination in looking back across broad, rippling shal- 
lows to the far-off shore, with its waving green fringe of 
reeds. Here and there tall poles, set at intervals, marked 
the way. Years ago many a man, caught on the flats at 
night by the incoming tide, had lost his way and 
perished. The ripply shallows that Félicié so loved in 
the warm quiet of midday were deep, fierce and treach- 
erous under the lash of the east wind. 

September brought many an east wind along with it. 
The tides on the bay shore ran fiercely and high after a 
week of storm ; but neither east wind nor tides daunted 
the two who rode slowly along the reedy margin late on 
a gray, blowy afternoon, and finally, as was quite their 
custom, dismounted to stroll and pick up shells. Had 
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it ever dawned upon them that the Summer was endad ? 
To Guillaume. Renville, at least, had come that morn- 
ing a bitter reminder, in a letter with quaint, foreign 
chirography and a foreign postmark. He had crushed 
it unopened into his vest-pocket with a look that quite 
startled the postmistress. That look struggled over his 
face now as they sat under a beach-plum thicket. Saron, 
mad with jealousy, stood afar off, and the white mare 
browsed contentedly on the leaves. 

‘‘Guillaume, what is it ?” said Félicié, softly. 

She felt every change in his mood. This afternoon he 
had been, by turns, passionately tender and fiercely stern. 
His firm-set, resolute mouth rarely betrayed his emo- 
tions, but now it quivered in a sudden, uncontrollable 
agony. 

“*Félicié ! he said—‘‘ Félicié ! Iam a married man!” 
And he turned, flung 
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both arms round her, 
buried his face on her 
shoulder, and clung 
there. 

From sheer force of 
habit her hand drop- 
ped softly on his black, 
close-cut hair; then 
slowly ceased to move 
under the cruel par- 
alysis of those five 
simple words. The 
smile had scarcely left 
her lips—it seemed 
frozen there—but a 
mute horror grew and 
grew in the depths of 
her velvety eyes. She 
stared at the gray 
horizon - line, and was 
scarcely conscious that 
her form was shaken 
by the man’s fierce 
sobbing. 

“Do I hurt you ?” 
he asked, brokenly, at 


length, relaxing his 
clasp, as she drew a 
long, shuddering 
breath. 


“Tt is my soul that 
you hurt,” she answer- 
ed, in a low voice, 
withdrawing herself 
from his arms and 
standing up. 

‘‘ Listen,” he said, holding to her dress ; ‘‘ wait, only a 
moment! Listen, and forgive me if you can! Ten years 
ago I married, and was most bitterly deceived in the 
woman I called wife ; whose habits were such that a terri- 
ble loathing tuok the place of my former regard for her. 
When forbearance on my part had ceased to be a virtue, 
unwilling to connect the name she bore with the scandal 
of a divorce, I made arrangements for her maintenance, 
and put the sea between us. I came here distrusting all 
women. I met you, feeling—God knows what strange 
bond between us! __I loved you, and drifted madly with 
the current, not knowing, nor caring, whither it tended. 
Now—O God !—my love! I have wrecked your innocent 
life with mine! Forgive me, if it be possible!” 

“T will come again,’’she answered, vaguely, her eyes 
still fixed on the horizon-line, as she drew her dress from 
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his: fingers. ‘I want to think now.” He lifte his 
marred, disfigured brow, and gazed after her down the 
beach ; then flung himself prone upon his face, and so 
remained. 

Saron watched it all. A paroxysm of jealous hate 
seized him. He would fain have struck at her—have 
fastened his teeth in her shoulder, as she passed by. 
Guillaume Renville had compelled ‘his outward obedi- 
ence to Félicié ; it was beyond the power of man to con- 
trol the brute hatred of his heart. He crept after her, 
further and further along the beach ; now and then turn- 
ing a fierce, apprehensive eye backward at the prostrate, 
notionless figure of his master. 

Félicié could not think ; she felt bennmbed and sore. 
The light was gone from the day, the charm from sea and 
sand. She tLought now, with a strange, dull pang, of 
the quaint’ old room at home, and the smiling shadow 
that waited for her. 

And the black horse, with stealthy steps, and the white 
showing all round his glittering eyes, stole Slee, anc 
closer. 

An old wesather-beaten boat lay high and dry danorig 
the reeds. She stepped up on the gunwale and paused 
to look, with a strangely mechanical kind of fascinationy 
upon the twilight, the vast gray dullness of sea. ‘gad shy 
that typified the monotone of her own life hengeloxth. 
Then she saw Saron, and stretched out her. ‘pang... a 
* He came draggingly, step by step. His, brute, hatred 
was overpowered for the moment by the fearlesdness of 
her mood. He submitted to her touch with a sort of sul- 
len endurance. She put her foot into. ‘the stirrup, and 
sat down upon the saddle—clinging 80, at that’ moment, 
to the bare contact of anything that owas, Guillaume 
Renville’s. ; 

In the depths of her stricken, innocent’ heart she fan- 
cied the creature had followed her from ‘ sympathy—how 
should she, sweet soul! know aught of the black depths 
of o hatred that only yearns for the annihilation of the 
hated ? Her hand strayed over his thick mane. 

‘‘ He will not be separated from you, Saron,” she said ; 
‘‘it will be Summer for you always.” ; 

Her breast heaved, the tears stole from her eyes. 

By some mysterious instinct, the brute felt the change 


in her mood. The tiger nature asserted itself ; he turned 


his head and bit viciously into her riding-skirt ; then, 
with a new idea in his remorseless brain, he plunged sea- 
ward, and struck out through the deepening shallows, 

Ido not think Félicié felt one atom of terror—all lesser 
emotions were swallowed up in the greater—she kept her 
seat mechanically, and only experienced a Jull sort of 
wonder at the strange behavior of the snorting brute. 

A man with a nightglass on a hilltop half a mile 
away got her in range and followed her motions for a 
moment. 

‘It’s that pretty flower-faced little gal down to Miss 
Harrowell’s. Gracious heavens! An’ how come she on 
that onruly brute, with the tide a’most high, an’ a ragin’ 
sea on !” 

The next instant he was tearing down the slope, only 
pausing for a word at a cottage-door, where three of the 
weir-men were eating supper. All were directly afoot 
and after him. 

The cold dash of waves about her feet brought Félicié 
to herself. _Saron was utterly unmanageable. With the 
bit between his teeth he plunged on into the long, 
green swell of the sea. A great thrill of fear came over 
the girl. In one hasty, backward glance, she could see 
nothing of Guillaume Renville. No ery of hers could be 
heard at that distance in the roar of wind and water. 


The east wind drove the surf into her face; she was 
drenched. Saron was swimming now. A heavy roller 
swept her from her uncertain seat, overwhelming horse 
and rider. She saw the satanic black head, with its 
gleaming teeth, turn upon her through the green gloom 
of the wave. 

When Saron emerged, he was alone—only a little torn 
glove dangled from the buckle of the curb. There was a 
blood-stain upon it. 

* * * * * * * 

Guillaume Renvillo lifted himself heavily at last. 

_  Félicié !” he said, with a half-groan.- 

The white mare still browsed on the leaves of the 
beach-plum. Saron was nowhere in sight. The un- 
opened letter had slipped from his pocket and lay on the 
sand.: He picked it up with a curse. How well he knew 
thé ,queer meandering hand, the foreign spelling of 
American words. He made a motion as if to tear it; 
then, with an indescribable expression of contempl, 


‘Yemnoved the envelope and began to read. 


God of heaven !—what ! 


" ~ alge onsieur Renville pleases, shall the body of Madeline, his 


write’ ho so happily departed t is day month, be interred in the 
family burial-place at Chateau Renville, or remain in the tomb at 
Colquiescau, where, as we told monsieur in our letter of two 
weeks ago (to which monsieur has not yet replied), she at present 
reposes 7‘, We, supposed, from the unfortunate habits of Madame 
Renville, that the jatter would ‘have been monsieur’s choice. Be- 
questing art Immediate reply, we remain Monsieur Renville’s most 
obedtont, - Leoeanp & Dupuis, Attorneys-at-law.” 


“Free! Merciful God! Free a month ago !” 

He. paused, almost staggering as he thrust the letter 
back into his vest- pocket. His quick eye searched the 
sands. No Félicié, no Saron. A strange, awful, creep- 
ing fear’ began to beat at the door of his heart. He 
thrust it back. | 

The next instant the astonished white mare was gallop- 
ing in long stretches over the beach. She had never 
before felt the impetus of so wild a rider. 

- His eye chanced to turn seaward. What was that 
black object yonder—two objects—no, one? He drew 
the mare fiercely to her haunches. The sudden check 


cut the poor animal’s mouth. Great drops of blood 


dripped to her white chest. 
breathless, down the slope. 
~ “For God’s sake, sir, what did you let her ride ae 
brute for ?” panted the first. 

‘At sight of Guillaume Renville’s face all further words 
died upon his lips. 

Panting, plunging came Saron shoreward through the 
foam ; black and dripping, his magnificent satanic head. 
clove the waves. Guillaume Renville, standing on the 
wet verge, caught the bridle, and found in his hand a 
little torn glove. Through all the foam and splash of the 
seas it had brought back that telltale stain of dull red. 

For an instant the man’s terrible eyes sought those of 
the brute. Saron cowered. The man’s right hand sought 
unsteadily the breast-pocket of his coat. 

The next instant the brute was fighting for his lifa’ 
The others stood for the moment dumb, transfixed, 
neither speaking nor offering aid. 

Saron’s fierce ‘teeth tore the man’s garments. His 
plunging fore feet aimed futile strokes at the powerful, 
alert body of his beloved master. The tiger had broken, 
loose. ; 
_ Clinging with one arm around the brute’s throat—. 
albeit shaken and bruised—Guillaume Renville’s power- 
ful clasp compressed the windpipe. Saron flung up his 
head, struggled—gasped—choked. 


Three men came ne 
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In the half-pause that followed the man’s sharp clasp- 
knife did its work. Saron staggered and fell. The 
blood of this faithful, jealous slave poured over the feet 
of his master. 

Guillaume Renville stood still, swaying slightly to 
and fro. One man ventured to approach. -Having ap- 
proached, some instinct warned him not to speak, and 
he edged away again. ae 

“Why should you fear me ?” ‘suid Guillaume Renville; 
steadily: ‘‘I am not mad.” He waited a little, and said 
again: ‘‘I am not mad, I am sane. I am whole and 
sound in body. I shail live a good many years to come. 
Live !” with an indescribable inflection. 

He stooped, picked up the saddle— the gael had 
broken in the animal’s fall—and rent it asunder as one 

might rend a folded cloth. Having so done, he. strode 
away down the darkening beach—in the twilight's more 
unreal shadow then the smiling one that waited st home 
for Félicié. mule 


SPOTTED TAIL. 
A HISTORY OF THE GREAT SIOUX CHIEF. 


By GENERAL JAMES S. BrisBIN, U.S. A. 


Tue first time I ever saw Spotted Tail was at North 
Platte, in Nebraska, in 1868. The Kansas Pacitic and 
Union Pacific ‘Railroads were then building westward 
across the plains to the Pacific Coast, and Spotted Tail, 
with his tribes, inhabited the country between them 
which lies along the Republican River, dividing Kansas 
from Nebraska. The bank of this river is the boundary 
line between these two great States. The Government 
had determined to remove all the Indians from between 
the railroads and assign them reservations further north. 
It was not deemed safe to leave them in such close 
proximity to two great railroads, and the Indians were 
notified accordingly. Spotted Tail had over 3,000 people 
in his tribe, and they had long resided on the Repub- 
lican. The news of the determination of the Govern- 
ment to remove them from their favorite’ hunting- 
grounds was a bitter blow to them all. They loved the 
Republican country, and it was well filled with game 
and fish. The buffalo were very numerous, and they 
had little trouble to live. Antelope, elk, deer, and all 
kinds of wild fruits, abounded in that region in those 
“ays. 

i was stationed at Fort D. A Russell, in Wyoming, in 
1868, and General Bradley end myself received orders to 
get our troops ready to go and drive the Indians north. 
We marched to North Platte with heavy columns of 
cavalry and infantry in, August, and the Government 
gave the Indians seventeen days in which to come in 
and go peaceably north or the troops would be sent to 


force them to obey. General Sherman made proclama- : 


tion, and it was sent to.all the Indian camps by runners, 
and then we sat down to await the result. Almost the 


first chief to come in was Spotted Tail, and he:was ac-- 
companied by about 2,000 of his followers. He had. 


obeyed the Government’s order, but was very bitter, and 
wanted to see General Sherman. The general came to 
North Platte, and Spotted Tail made his plea to retain 
his country, which was the most eloquent speech I ever 
heard from the lips* of man, white or red. I have it en- 
tire, as taken down at the time, but it would be too ‘tong 
to print here, and I can only relate the facts about it in 
this narrative. General Sherman explained to Spotted 
Tail and his chiefs the necessity for removing the In- 
dians from between the railroads and further away from 


advancing civilization; but they were still dissatisfied. 
Spotted Tail replied to General Sherman, and intimated 
that some of his people would not give up their country 
without fighting to retain it. Then General Sherman 
stood up and cried out, in a voice so loud it could be 
heard all over the plain: ‘‘So be it; so be it. Choose 
this day between war and peace. You go to the north- 
land or I will cover the prairies with my soldiers. I will 
send them out until they are as numerous as the blades 
of grass on the plains, and they will drive you and com- 
pel you to obey the behests of the Government.” 

The Indians were overawed by the vehemence of the 
great general, and folding their blankets about them 
sorrowfully returned to their camps. General Bradley 
camped above them and I camped below them, so that 
we had..the Indian camps between us. Spotted Tail 
knew ‘the futility of war, and in the evening came to 
General. Bradley and said his people were greatly dis- 
satisfied, and he feared some of them would try to get 
away and go back to the Republican country. As for 
himself, he said, whatever might be his feelings, he knew 
there was no way but to submit, and he desiged to save 
his people from the folly of war. He had one chief, 
Walk-under-the-Ground, who was very desirous of war, 
and Spotted Tail feared he might go away and attempt 
to take some of the young men with him. General Brad- 
ley advised Spotted Tail to be firm, and, if necessary, to 
arrest and depose Walk-under-the-Ground. The next 
day Walk-under-the-Ground went over to the cavalry 
camp and got some liquor. Then he went into the tent 
of Captain John Mix, one of my officers, and insulted 
him. Captain Mix rose from his camp-bed where he 
was lying, and seizing old Walk-under-the-Ground by 
the hair of his head, drew his sword and gave the old 
Indian a tremendous thrashing. Walk - under - the - 
Ground was old and lame, besides being pretty tipsy, so 
he made little resistance, and the irate captain drove 
him out of the camp. ‘‘ Walky,” as he was familiarly 
called, was a noted war chief, and of course was greatly 
insulted by the rough treatment he had received. He 
went to Spotted Tail and complained bitterly, but the 
great chief told him it was all his own fault, and he had 
nobody to blame but himself for his misfortunes. He 
said : ‘‘When I go to the soldiers’ camp I do not drink 
liquor and they treat me well, but when you go there 
you drink and then you have no sense.” 

At this Walk -under-the-Ground became still more 
angry and began to abuse his chief. He said: ‘Once 
you were a man, but now you are only an old woman.” 
No greater insult can be offered an Indian warrior. than 
to call him a woman, and Spotted Tail, on hearing the 
words of his subordinate, became wild with rage. Draw- 
ing his butcher-knife, which he always carried, he sprang 
upon Walk-under-the-Ground, and before any one could 
prevent him plunged the knife seven times into the old 
chief’s body, and he fell down dead at Spotted Tail’s 
feet. Ordering his attendants. to carry the body out of 
the lodge, the great .chief covered his head with his 
blanket and sat down to mourn over what he had 
done. - 

The death of Walk-under-the- Ground caused great ex- 
citement in the camp, and for a time it looked as if there 
wauld be a regular rebellion, but General Bradley inter- 
fered. He. said Spotted Tail had done right, and the 


‘Government would sustain him. He was the chief, and 


all were bound’ to obey him. Walk-under-the-Ground 
had been defying his chief, and had finally insulted him, 
and then the chief had killed him. It was all right, and 
the chief would be sustained. Then Spotted Tail rose 
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up, and, throwing his blanket 
aside, strode into the middle of 
the rebels, und said : 

“Get back to your camp and 
obey me, or, by the Great Spirit 
that is above us, I will destroy 
every one of you!” 

The Indians went sullenly away, 
but that night Spotted Tail heard 
the followers of Walk-under-the- 
Ground were about to break away 
and go back to the Republican. 
He at once notified me, and I put 
strong guards about the camp to 
prevent them. Next day Spotted 
Tail assembled all the warriors, 
and, drawing them up in line on 
the plain, addressed them : 

“Some of you are dissatisfied,” 
he said, ‘“‘and wish to go to war 
with the whites. I am for peace, 
and desire to save your lives. 
When I was a young man and 
my people were strong, I loved 
war. For years I fought the 


whites, but at last was compelled to seek peace. I sought 
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take care of us, and into His 
hands I commit our destiny. 
Some of you may still wish to go 
to war, but I do not. All of you 
who desire war ride to the front, 
but let those who are for peace 
stand fast.” ; 

About three hundred young 
warriors who belonged to Walk- 
under -the-Ground’s bands rode 
out, and Spotted Tail addressed 
them : 

“Go, my sons, and I will no 
longer prevent you, but when 
your hour of great trouble comes, 
as come it surely will, remember 
I am your father and chief, and 
return to me. You will be hun- 
gry, and I will feed you; you 
will be naked, and I will clothe 
you; you go out mounted, but 
you will come back footsore and 
weary. Most of you will never 
return alive, but such of you as 
survive the conflicts of war will 


meet me at Randall, and there you shall have a home 


it not from choice, but necessity. _ Every day I saw my | and a friend so long as I live.” 


people growing weaker and fewer about me, while the 
whites continually increased. I saw we must all perish 
from the face of the earth if the war continued, and so 
stopped. Look at us to-day! Look at the soldiers about 


It was very affecting, and moved many who heard the 
words of the chief to tears. The old warrior sat down 
and covered his head with his blanket that he might not 
see the young men depart. I would not let the young 


us! What can we do? To resist is folly, and we can | warriors go, but ordered them back to their camp and 
The Great Spirit will | pointed my cannon at them. They went sullenly to their 


only submit to what is inevitable. 
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wigwams ; but that night nearly all of them 
stole out, and, swimming the North Platte 
River, which was then deemed impassabie, 
even by daylight, made off for the Repub- 
lican, where they joined Turkey Leg, a 
noted Cheyenne chief, who was preparing 
to go to war with the whites. I followed 
the fleeing Indians, but could not come up 
with them. 

The seventeen days allowed by General 
Sherman for the Indians to come in had 
now expired, and many of them were still 
out. The time was extended seven days, 
and then we went to war. Of that long 
and bloody war in 1868 and 1869 I need not 
write here ; suffice it to say that the Indians 
were beaten, and finally driven out of the 
country, with great loss of life and all they 
possessed. Sheridan conducted the war in 
person, and it was with his usual vigor, the 
Indians being pressed day and night. At 
one time he had twelve columns of troops 
after them, and they could neither eat nor 
sleep. At last, worn out, they surrendered, 
and we had peace once more. 

Spotted Tail had gone to Randall with 
most of his followers, where he was keenly 
watching the results of the war on the Re- 
publican, and waiting for his misguided 
young men to return to him. The words 
of the great chief had a singular verification 
in the case of the young men who had left 
us. Scarcely had the 300 reached the Re- 
publican, when General Carr struck them, 
captured their camp- horses and all they 
had, and completely set them afoot. Under 
Two Strike, an able chief, they started to 

_ go north, but the terrible Captain Mix got 
on their trail with two companies of cav- 
alry, and followed them day and night. He 
drove them across the Union Pacific Rail- 
road at Ogallalla and into the barren hills 
of the north, where there was neither game 
nor water. The Winter was coming on, and 
they almost starved and froze. It was not 
until Spring that they reached Randall and 
joined their chief, who received them with 
open arms. Many had died, and all were 
footsore, naked, weary and hungry. 

I did not see Spotted Tail for years af- 
terward, and then he was at Rosebud. He 
had removed from Randall to Red Cloud, 
and then to Rosebud. He said: ‘My 
troubles never cease. I am driven from 
place to place, and know not to-day where 
I will be ordered to-morrow.” 

Walk Fast told me the story of the great 
ehief’s life, and Two Strike confirmed it. 

“Once,” he said, ‘‘we lived along the 
Plattes, and Spotted Tail was king. He 
ruled all the tribes from the Missouri to 
the foot of the Rocky Mountains. Our first 
troubles came when the whites crossed the 
plains to California, when Spotted Tail was 
still a boy. We fought hard, but were de- 
feated and driven away from the Plattes. 
Then we went to the Republican, and left 
the great California trail open. There we 
remained until you came with General 
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Bradley and drove us out. We had many battles before 
you came, sometimes with the Pawnees and sometimes 
with the whites, who were constantly seeking to invade 
‘ our country.” 
T asked him if Spotted Tail had always been for war ? 
“« Never,” he replied ; ‘‘and he often spared the lives 
of prisoners whom others had captured. ‘‘ You will re- 
member,” he said, ‘‘ the fate of Edward Bentz, who was 
killed in Cottonwood Caivon ? Captain Mitchell, of the 
Seventh Iowa Cavalry, came out in an ambulance, taking 
only a driver with him. He was from Fort McPherson, 
tlen a camp called Cottonwood, and where he was going 
I don’t know; probably to gather wild-plums. We were 
gathering plums, and the captain drove right into our 
midst. Bentz and Wise, two soldiers who were gather- 
ing plums, went up the caiion, and, seeing an Indian, 
fired on him. Then we fired on Bentz and Wise, and 
wounded Bentz. They rode down the caiion and jeined 
Captain Mitchell's ambulance. All began to retreat to- 
ward the fort, and pretty soon Bentz got behind. A 
party of Indians, who were up a little ravine gathering 
plums, hearing the noise of the firing, came down‘ to see 
what was going on, and cut Bentz off from the test of the 
party. He fell, or was knocked, off the mule. b&.was rid- 
ing, and the Indians killed him. Captain Mitchell, see- 
ing the fate of Bentz, gathered up the lines and started 
for the post. Several soldiers, who were-out gath- 
ering plums, came running to the road and hailed him. 
They seemed to be on foot, and Captain Mitcliell stopped 
his wagon to take them in. Some of them were go tired 
and weak from running that they could not climb-up on 
‘the wagon, and had to be helped up. As soon as they 
were all in, Captain Mitchell started for the -fort across 
the prairie, but his halting had given the Indians time to 
cut him off. They rode up close, and, swinging them- 
selves behind the necks of their horses, would fire balls 
and arrows into the wagon. The driver kept furiously 
on, but Captain Mitchell, who was defending the wagon 
n3 best he could, was thrown out by a sudden jolt, but 
caught and hung on. Andersen, the driver, next fell, 
and Mitchell, climbing forward, put on the brakes. The 
wagon lurched to one side, and Mitchell again fell out. 
Springing to his feet, he ran into a gully and was 
quickly lost to view. We hunted for him, but could not 
find him. Spotted Tail, who was there afterward, said 
he saw Mitchell hid in the ravine, but did not molest 
him or discover him to the other Indians. The chief also 
deplored the killing of Bentz and Andersen, and said we 
should have spared their lives, but taken them prisoners. 
The killing of Bentz and Andersen took place about 
seven miles from Camp Cottonwood, where Fort McPher- 
son was afterward built. It is in Western Nebraska, on 
the North Platte River.” os 
Spotted Tail was a most determined chief. He had in 
his bands a chief named Big Mouth. He was constantly 
disparaging the wisdom and power of Spotted Tail. He 
often had disagreed with his chief, and many predicted 
the death of one or the other. Spotted Tail went East, 
and on his return was wont to tell of the wonders of 
civilization which he had seen. His tales, of course, 
were marvelous to the Indians, and Big Mouth seized 
upon the opportunity to discredit his chief. But he 
reckoned wrongly, for one day Spotted Tail hearing Big 
Mouth had said his stories were lies, went with two of 
his friends to Big Mouth’s tent, and, calling him out, 
charged him with gross disrespect to his chief. Big 
Mouwth did not deny it, and Spotted Tail, ordering his 
two warriors to seize Big Mouth, drew a pistol, and, 
placing it against his body, shot him dead. 


During the War of the Great Rebellion, Spotted Tail, 
with part of his numerous bands, occupied the upper 
portion of Nebraska, and warred along the Plattes west 
of Laramie. The great chief, with his family, was for a 
time, in 1863 and 1864, at Fort Laramie, which was then 
garrisoned by a regiment of Ohio volunteers, and among 
the officers was a.fine-looking young fellow, with whom 
Spotted Tail’s daughter Monica fell desperately in loye. 
Her passion was not reciprocated by the young soldier, 
and he did all in his power to persuade the dusky 
maiden to give up her attachment, but it was of no use. 
He told her he could not marry her, and that his people 
would not receive his Indian wife if he did. She could 
not understand why she, an Indian princess, was not as 
good as her pale-faced sisters. Day after day she would 
dress herself with scrupulous care, and come to the fort 
to see her beloved. It was pitiable to observe her, as, 
hour after hour, she would sit on the doorstep of the 
lieutenant’s house, waiting for him to come out. A% 
other times she would follow him about the parade- 
ground, quite submissively, waiting for him to notice or 
speak to her. 

Spotted Tail, hearing of the strange infatuation of his 
daughter, remonstrated with her, and then took her 
away far over the mountains to some distant portion of 
his tribe, where he left her with kind friends. She went 
away meekly enough, but fell into a deep melancholy, 
from which nothing could arouse her. She finally 
refused to eat, and wasted away to a mere skeleton. 
~ One day an Indian courier, with his horse covered with 
foam, arrived at Fort Laramie and brought the sad intel- 
ligence to Spotted Tail that his daughter was dying, and 
wished to see him before she went to the spirit-land. 
Away over mountain and stream rode the chief, and 
paused not by day nor by night until he drew rein in 
front of the wigwam where Monica lay dying. He 
found her quite weak, but still strong enough to spenk to 
him. The chief took the fleshless hand of his beloved 
daughter in his own, and bade her speak. With a smile 
upon her wan, but still beautiful, face, she said: 

‘‘T shall soon be at rest, my father, and I am so glad 
you have come. In that beautiful land where our kin- 
dred have gone before us I will wait for you, and you 
will come some day and join me. Your locks are white, 
and it will not be long now. I know your years of care 
for your people, and how trouble has made you prema- 
turely old, dear father. You have been a great chief, 
and you have yet many warriors left, but I pray you will 
cease from war, dear father, with pale-faces. Spare your 
people, my chief, and rest. The pale-faces are the people 
of him I love, and between you and them I hope war will 
never again come. O father, when I am dead, take my 
poor body and lay it on the hill beside the fort, where I 
learned to love so well. Perhaps ie will come and see 
my grave.” 

She ceased speaking, her hand grew cold and pulse- 
less, and the lustrous eyes glazed over with death. The 
Indian girl was dead. 

The heartbroken chief bade his attendants prepare 
the body of the dead princess for burial. Then, through 
snow and storm, she was borne away over the mountains 
on the shoulders of strong men, who brought her to 
Fort Laramie for burial. It was a-hurdred miles and 
the journey occupied fifteea days. Her grave is still 
pointed out to the traveler as he passes Fort Laramie. 

I had often heard this pathetic story of Spotted Tail’s 
daughter, but doubted its truth. One day I mentioned 
the matter to my venerable chaplain, Rev. Alpha Wright, 
and he said it was all true, he having be-n stationed at 
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Fort Laremie at the time and knowing all about it. I 
begged him to give me the facts in writing, and the fol- 
lowing is his letter, verbatim. It was written from his 
home at Plattsmouth, Neb., where he hai returned after 
a visit to me at Omaha Barracks : 

“My Dean GeneraL Barssin: Your letter asking for some 
information concerning the death and burial of Spotted Tail’s 
diughter, and such other facts as I could give about the history 
of the celebrated chiof’s family, etc., is before me. It is now over 
ten years since the death of Monica, as she was called, and many 
of the interesting facts connected therewith have been forgotten. 
I was stationed at Fort Laramie, in February, 1865, when, one day, 
a@ messenger arrived at the post announcing that Spotted Tail, 
with a band numbering, I think, about 300, was on the other side 
of the North Platte River, with the dead body of his daughter, 
which he had brought from the Powder River country, fifteen 
days’ journey, and desired to bury it on the hillside near the 
grave of ‘Old Smoke,’ a friendly Sioux, who was a relative. of 
Spotted Tail. 

‘General Henry E. Maynadier was then in command OF the 
district of the Platte, with headquarters at Fort Laramie. ' At his 
suggestion the officers all mounted and rode downo ‘the river to 
welcome the chief and his braves. They were. advancing ina 
funeral procession with the body in their midst, “and all wero sing- 
ing or chanting a low, mournful dirge. We joined the procession 
and marched to the fort, and to the large room in what is known 
as the ‘ Bedlam Quarters,’ where the Indians were received in 
form. The room had been hastily decorated with flags, ‘muskets 
and sabres. All the principal men of the place were present, and 
the officérs, soldiers and Indians completely filled, not only the 
room, but the porch outside. General Maynadier made a speech 
of condolence and welcome to Spotted Tail, and the chief replied 
in Sioux. This speech was very’ beautiful, and, even, as, imper- 
fectly interpreted in our language hy Charles Gareau,. affected 
all present. Among other things, I remember he said: ‘Is this 
all a dream, or is it a reality? Whert look around at this 
beautifully decorated room, and gee. your sympathetic white 
faces, I think it must.be a dream ; then, when I look out of that 
window and see the sun shining, and. bear ‘the winds iblow; I 
know it must be a realfty.’. 

‘* He then stated that, though he had been on the war-path for 


some years, he desired now.to be friendly, and gave the history: 


of his daughter's death, and said her last request was to be buried 
in sight of her best friends, the pale-faces. During the recital of 
his daughter’ ‘8 sufferings und the eventful journey of fifteen days 
‘with her Lody through snow and storm, the old chief was very 

much affected, and all eyes were moist, ~ 

“ At the conclusion of Spotted Tail’s remarks General Mayna- 
dier arose and made what I still consider one of the best and 
most appropriate speeches Iever heard. He assured the chief of 
our deep sympathy with him in his affliction, welcomed him to 
the fort, and proffered his services. Tho chief and his warriors 
were evidently affected, and when the general proposed to bury 
Monica in the Post Cemetery, and have the chaplain read the 
burial service over the corpse, the chief was very much pleased, 
and his followers expressed their approbation by frequent deep, 
gattural ‘ Ughs.’ 

‘The body of the Indian girl was wrapped in buffalo robes 
and bound about with cords. General Maymadier ordered the 
carpenters to prepare a scaffold and coffin, and when all was in 
roadiness an ambulance was sent for, and just before sunset, on a 
clear but bitter cold day, the body was brought out, and the 
Indians and officers forming in procession, marched to the grave. 

“ At the scaffold the coffin was opened, and the officers filled 
it with gauntlet gloves, moccasins, red flannel and cloths, to keep 
the dead maiden comfortable on her journey to the happy hunt- 
ing-grounds. I then improvised a burial service, accommodat- 
ing my remarks to the Indian superstitions. I said Monica, from 
her happy home, would look down and take care of father, mother 
and friends, and that soon they would meet her where there was 
plenty of game and no snowstorms or tears, The mother of the 
dead girl stood by my side and wept bitterly, while tho father- 
chief often wiped his eyes, and at the close of each sentence the 
dusky crowd gave a loud ‘Ugh. ’ The box, which had been 
neatly covered with red fiannel by Colonel Bullock, the trader of 
the post, was raised upon the scaffold and placed with the head 
to the east. The two white ponies of the deceased had been 
killed as soon as she died, and their heads and tails—which had 
been brought with her—were now nailed to the posts of the 
scaffold, and a barrel of water placed under each pony’s head, 


The ponies were to convey her to the happy hunting-grounds, and 
the water was for the animals to drink on the way. 

“ The grave of Monica is among the first objects that strike 
the eye of the traveler as he approaches Fort Laramie on the 
Cheyenne Road. The love affair of this beautiful girl happened 
before I was stationed at the fort, and I knew nothing of it per- 
sonally, but I often heard the story from General Maynadier, 
Colonel Bullock and others, and always substantially as you have 
related it to me. 

“T think Spotted Tail had three wives, the mother of the un- 
fortunate daughter Monica being the first and favorite. She was 
a small woman, and rather delicate. There were several children, 
ranging from an infant up to fifteen years of age. Spotted Tail 
is a tall, well-formed man and a natural orator. He is the only 
really good speaker I ever knew in the Sioux tribe. If theso 
hastily written notes contain any information, and are of any use 
to you, I shall be most happy. 

‘‘General, I have the honor to be, sir, your most obedient 
servant, A. Wriaut, Post Chaplain, U.8. A.” 


Spotted Tail was killed at Rosebud Agency several 
years ago>._ He had a dispute with one of his subordinate 
chiefs, CroW Dog, and the chief shot him dead. Thus 
ended one of the greatest Indians that ever lived, and 
perhaps the most distinguished warrior and diplomat ef 
his times. — 

Last Summer I saw his son and heir, Young Spotted 
Tail, as he' i called, but he does not resemble his great 
father either in appearance or mind. He is a feeble 
young man of thirty or thirty-five, and has little ability. 
He is dying of consumption. His elder brother was 
educated at Carlisle and became a minister. He died at 
Rosebud, last Summer, of consumption. The mother of 
these young men, and also of Monica, is still living, 
though now quite old. I saw her at her son’s funeral 
last Summer, and: she said to me: ‘I am almost the 
last, and very soon I will join my children in the spirit- 
land.” 

Norz.—When Spotted Tail was a young man he always wore a 
coonskin cap or headdress, and had the tail of the coon hanging 
down his back. In battle he was the bravest of the brave, and 
his coonskin cap and tail were always seen at the front. The 
whites soon came to know him as ‘‘ The man who wore the cap 
with the spotted tail,’ and from that his name was changed to 
“Spotted Tail,” and he ultimately became known all over the 


world as Spotted Tail, and so will continue to be known as long 
as Indian history lasts. 


FIN M:‘COUL AND THE GIANT 
CUCHULLIN.* 


By Davip Ker, 


‘Lona ago, in the ould days before the English came 
over, and when aiven St. Patrick himself wasn’t born yet, 
ould Oirland was full of giants of all sorts and sizes, some 
no bigger than a round tower, and some so tall that yez 
cudn’t have tould the color of their hair widout a tili- 
scope. But the best of tho whoule batch (for by all ac- 
counts he never ate 9 poor man in his life, unless he'd 
done something to anger him) was ould Fin M‘Coul, that 
lived on the hill above Dungannon. I've heard l’arned 
folks say that his right name was Fingal the son ef 
Combhal, but they that tould me the sthory always called 
him Fin M‘Coul. Amd sure J ought to know something 
about him, for he was a kind o’ relation of my own, see- 
in’ that my mother’s third cousin's husband's aunt was 
some way related to Fin’s wife’s stepmother’s great- 
grandfather. 


* This legend is to be met with in various forms, not merely in 
every part of Ireland, but in many out-of-the-way nooks of North- 
ern Europe as well. I have chosen what seems to be tho com- 
pletest version. 
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‘‘Now Fin M‘Coul’s wife was called Oonagh, and my 
cousin Dan O’Toole (that was at the college till they 
turned him out for breakin’ an ould professor’s window 
wid a bhrick) tould me wonst that an ould English gin- 
tleman called Spenser, who came and lived in Oirland 
till he cud make poetry purty nigh as well as one of our- 
silves, made an illigant song about Oonagh M‘Coul, 
ounly he made a misthake wid the name, and called her 
‘Una’ instid. Anyhow, she was a mighty kind woman 
inthirely, and a wondher at housekaping. As often as 
twice a wake she’d have maybe twinty kings and queens 
to dinner wid her, all to wonst, ’atin’ their praties out of 
the ould iron pot that samed to be always full, and 
dhrinking from a bowl o’ butthermilk as big as Misther 
Stanley’s stameboat down on the river there beyant. 


what wid his good house and his good wife, and the 
hoighth o’ fine company he kept, and the illigant divar- 
sion he had ivery market-day fightin’ wid the other giants 
from the next county (and sorra one o’ them he cudn’t 
thrash when he gev his moind to it), ye moight have 
thought that Fin M‘Coul was the happiest man from 
Banagher to Bandon. 

‘‘But there’s often a black speck in the finest pratie, 
worse luck ; and the speck in the pratie of Fin’s happi- 
ness tuk the form of another giant, whose name was 
Cuchullin. Fin himsilf was a big felley, as giants wint 
in thim days, but beside Cuchullin he’d have made no 
more show than an English harbor by the side of Cork. 
Wonst there was a big earthquake tatthered down half 
the houses in Tipperary, and shure ’twas nothin’ but 
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And thin afther dinner, when the kings had lit their 
dhudeens (short pipes) and the queens had got out their 
knittin’, ould Fin M‘Coul himsilf ’ud take his harp (that 
was made out of the ribs of a whale that he caught wid 
his own rod and line, sittin’ on the Hill o’ Howth one 
Tuesday aivening) and play them ‘Tatter Jack Walsh,’ or 
‘The Night before Larry was Stretched,’ till aiven the 
northaist wind that was blowin’ through the threes out- 
side sthopped to listen to him. 

“‘Now, this Mrs. Oonagh M‘Coul was ivery bit as cliver 
as she was good, and it was by her advice that Fin (for a 
raison that ye’ll hear prisently) built for himself, on the 
hill above Dungannon, a raal Oirish counthry house. I 
won’t say how big it was, for fear ye’d not belave me; 
but ye may guess at it when I tell yez that this village 
we're in now ud just have done illigantly to stand on 
the parlor mantelpiece for a chimney ornament. So, 


Cuchullin stampin’ his fut in County Down, hundreds of 
moiles away ; and they say (but maybe it’s jokin’ they 
were) that one night whin his little gurl cried for the 
stars, he stood up on his tiptoes and tuk five or six 
o’ them down for her to play wid. 

‘But the one sthory that iverybody tould of Cuchullin 
was that he carried a thundherbolt in his coat-pocket, flat 
as a pancake ; and he had flattened it that way wid one 
blow of his fist, just to show what he could do. Whin- 
iver he had to fight another giant, he’d take out this flat 
thundherbolt, and show it to him for a sample, so to 
spake, of what he was going to get. That was an illigant 
pancake, wasn’t it ? and shure Fin M‘Coul himsilf, brave 
as he was, felt so sick at heart whin he heard of it, that, 
although he’d always had pancakes to his dinner ivery 
Sunday, yet from that day forth he cud viver abide aiven 
the smell of one at all, at all. 
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“But although Fin was willing enough (and small 
blame to him for that same)’to leave Cuchullin alone, 
niver a bit was Cuchullin willing to lave Fin. Ye see, 
Cuchullin had given ivery giant in all Oirland a bating, 
barrin’ Fin M‘Coul himsilf, and ’twas well known he’d 
made a vow niver to rest day or night till he thrated Fin 


to the same sauce as the rest. So poor Fin found himsilf 
in a moighty quare scrape inthirely; and whiniver he got 
word that Cuchullin was comin’ to call upon him, he 
found out all to wonst that he had some very pressin’ 
business in quite another part of Oirland. But what- 
throubled him more than all was that a wise woman who. 
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knew iverything had tould him that some day or other 
Cuchullin and he must sartinly meet face to face, and 
that it would be a black day for one or other of thim, and 
poor ould Fin had a purty dacent notion that it was more 
likely to be the other than the one. 

‘*Now there was one moighty quare thing about this 
Cuchullin, that, although he was the biggest giant in all 
Oirland (and of course in the whoule world beyant), this 
wondherful stringth that he had was all in the middle 
fingher of his right hand, and iv he wonst lost that, he 
was nO more good than an ould pratie-basket. 

‘Now I tell yez that just about this toime Fin and a 
lot of other giants tuk it into their heads to make road 
across the say from Oirland to Scotland, so as they 
moight go and see their frinds on the other side whin- 
ever they plazed, widout the chance of bein’ saysick. 
So to work they wint, and a moighty big piece they got 
done before the work was sthopped. Troth, ye may see 
it yersilves at this very day, and every gossoon (boy) in 
the whoule district knows it by the name of the ‘ Giants’ 
Causeway.” 

“Well, they were all workin’ away on the Causeway 
for the bare life, and Fin M‘Coul himsilf doin’ as much 
as anny two of thim, when all to wonst he got word that 
his inimy, Cuchullin, was coming to the Causeway to 
have a thrial of stringth wid him. 

“Just then he happened to remimber that he hadn’t 
been home for a long while, and that Mrs. M‘Coul must 
be faling anxious about him. So he pulled up a pine- 
tree to sarve for a walkin’-stick, and away home he wint 
hot-foot.. 

“ Oonagh was moighty glad to have him back, as ye 
may think ; but she soon saw that there was something 
makin’ him onaisy, and as there was ounly one thing in 
the world that had power to frighten Fin M‘Coul, she 
could purty well guess ‘twas Cuchullin that he was 
thinkin’ of.. And if she thought so before, she was sar- 
tain of it on the third mornin’, whin Fin awoke out of his 
slape wid a yell, and jumped up wid such a start that his 
head wint plum’ through the roof, and stuck up out of 
it for all the world like a weathercock. 

“«Murdber, murdher!’ cries Fin ; ‘won’t annybody 
help a rispictable giant that’s kilt inthirely wid a mur- 
dherin’ vagabone ?’ 

‘«* What’s the matther wid yez, Fin dear ?’ says Oonagh. 
‘Sure there’s no vagabone here but me. It’s ounly 
dhramin’ ye wor.’ 

‘«¢Was it only a dhrame it was ?’ says Fin, starin’ like 
a stuck pig. ‘’Twas a moighty onaisy one, annyhow. I 
dhramed that-I met wid that baste Cuchullin, bad luck 
to him, and——’ 

“¢¢But, Fin datlint,’ says Oonagh, thryin’ to eanidort 
him,-‘sure ye know dhrames always go by conthraries.’ 

‘<«Thin it’s Cuchullin that’ll be afther matin’ me, if 
that’s so,’.says Fin. ‘ But whichever of us two mates the 
other, it’ll bea black day for one of us, and I can purty 
well guess which one. That ould woman that knew 
iverything tould me so her own silf.’~ 

“*«Maybe it’s only jokin’ she was,’ says Oonagh, as 
cheerily as she cud. 

‘« *Niver 9 taste of a joke in it,’ says Fin, wid a groan, 
‘or if there was, it’s a black joke it'll be for poor ould 
Fin M‘Coul, that niver harmed an innocent giant in his 
life. But that’s not the worst of it, Oonagh marourneen. 
I can tell by the cowld runnin’ down my back that 
Cuchullin’s comin’ here now /’ 

“When Oonagh heard tha/, niver a word did she 
spake, but just ran straight up to the top o’ the house, 
from which she cud see the whoule country far and near, 


and sure that was the rason why (as I tould yez just now) 
she made Fin build his house on a hilltop so as he cud 
see Cuchullin before he came in sight. So Oonagh 
looked all about, aist and west, north and south, but no 
sign of Cuchullin cud she see, nor any livin’ man, barrin’ 
a pig that was takin’ a bath in a mud hole to clans 
itsilf. 

“<* Well,’ says she, at last, ‘iv he’s in sight annywhere, 
he must be out of sight behind that big hill beyant, that 
my sister Granua (Grace) lives on. I'll just give her a 
call, and ax iv she can set her oi (eye) on the spalpeen 
(scamp). Granua, dear, are yez at home ” 

‘** What is it, thin, Oonagh asthore ?’ says Granua, from 
the other hilltop ; for, ye see, the valley betune thim not 
bein’ more than twelve miles broad, they could talk 
across it quite aisy from one hill to the other, same as we 
do across a sthreet. 

‘««Sister Granua,’ says Oonagh, ‘it’s a mighty bad 
fix we’re in inthirely, and ye must help us to get out of 
it. Go up to the top of yer house, there’s a dear, and 
tell me what ye see ?’ 

‘««See ? says Granua, in half a minute ; ‘ sure there’s 
enough to see, if that’s all. It’s mysilf ‘ll niver pay an- 
other shudiuque (halfpenny) to see a giant at a fair, now 
that I’ve seen the biggest of thim all for nothin’.’ 

“Ts it a giant ye mane?’ says Oonagh, moighty 
throubled like. 

‘“‘Ay, just that same,’ answers Granua, ‘and sorra anny 
giant I iver laid eyes on that wouldn’t go into his pocket 
aisy, and not lave so much as his toes outside. It’s down 
below Dungannon he is, sure, and he saims to be comin’ 
this way.’ 

aes Ay, that’s just where all our throuble comes from,’ 
says Oonagh. ‘That's the great Cuchullin, and he’s 
comin’ here to give Fin a batin’,’ 

““*The back of my hand and the sole of my foot to 
him, thin, for ever and a day,’ says Granua.; ‘ but anny- 
how, ye'll have toime to get ready for him, for he’s still 
more than o hundred moiles away, and as he saims to bo 
takin’ it aisy, he won’t be here for an hour and a half, yo 
may count upon that.’ 

‘“«But whin he does come,’ says Oonagh, ‘it’s some 
lunch he'll be wanting after his walk, so, Granua, I’d 
take it kindly of yez if ye’d just throw me over a good 
big miscaun (pat of butter), for I’ve heard say that 
Cuchullin always ates lashings (plenty) of butther wid 
his bread.’ 

“**Ye’re welcome, sisther,’ says Granta, and wid that 
she fists up the biggest miscaun of butther she had by her 
(and troth it wasn’t so mighty big afther all, ounly about 
as large as a three-story house), and wint to throw it 
acrass the valley to Oonagh. But in her disthress at 
Fin’s throuble she made a bad throw, and instid of goin’ 
the whoule twelve miles, the butther ounly wint half 
way. So thin she was so mad wid it for disgracin’ her 
before her own sisther, that by her fairy power sho 
changed it into a big gray stone, and there it lies to this 
day, wid the mark of her foivo finghers in it as plain as 
print.’ 

‘““*Niver mind, Granua darlint,’ Bays Oonagh ; ‘suro 
ye mint it all for the best. Good-day to ye, now, for I 
must be goin’ down to get all ready for that baste 
Cuchullin, bad luck to him.’ 

“To work wint Oonagh, sure enough ; and first and 
foremost she dhressed up Fin like a babby, and putt him 
in a cradle in the darkest corner of the room, where no- 
body cud see his face clare. Thin she tuk and baked 
twelve cakes of bread, and inside aich cake of eleven 
she putt an iron plate so sthrong that if a man had thried 
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to ate it it’ud have broken the teeth of an elephant; 
but in the twelfth cake she putt no iron at all, for a 
rason that ye'll hear prisently. Then she gev Fin a 
bowl of curds into the cradle wid him, and tould him 
what he was to do whin the time came to use them, and 
by the time she done all that ’twas nigh upon the hour 
that Cuchullin should be comin’. 

“Sure enough, purty soon they felt the mountain 
begin to shake wid the heavy thread of him. Thin the 
whoule sky darkened wid his great shadow, as iv a thun- 
dercloud covered it, and in he came. 

“©*God save all here!’ says Cuchallin, stoopin’ his 
head as he stepped in, for the doorway, although a man- 
o’-war might have sailed through it aisy, widout scrapin’ 
her mastheads, was mighty low for the likes of him. 

‘¢*Save you kindly, honest man,’ says Oonagh, as 
frindly as if he had been her own brother instid of her 
worst inimy. ‘Sure it’s a pity inthirely that Fin’s not at 
home to resave ye. He’s mighty kind to sthrangers.’ 

“¢¢This is Fin M‘Coul’s place, thin ?’ said Cuchullin. 
‘Sure they tould me beyant Dungannon that I'd find 
it somewhere here. I preshume I'm spakin’ to Mrs. 
M‘Coul hersilf ?” 

*«*Sure an’ ye are,’ answered Oonagh, moighty bould, 
‘and I’m not ashamed of my name, nor of my husband, 
nayther.’ 

‘¢*Troth, he has the name of bein’ the strongest and 
bravest man in the country,’ said Cuchullin ; ‘ but for all 
that, there’s one man not far from here ’ud be moighty 
glad to mate wid him. Whin is he expec.ed home, iv I 
may make so bould as to ax ?’ 

*¢¢Tt's mysilf that can’t tell yez,’ says Oonagh, ‘ for 
it’s right away to the Causeway he’s gone. Some neigh- 
bors of ours brought him worrd the day afore yisterday 
that an ould bosthoon (lubber) of a giant named Cuchul- 
lin had gone there to have a fight wid him (as if anny 
giant that iver walked on turf was fit to thread on Fin’s 
coat-tail). The worrd wasn’t scarcely spoke whin up 
jumps Fin, and off he bangs to the Canseway widout 
aiven stoppin’ to put his pipe in his hatband. Heaven 
pity the poor ould giant if Fin mates wid him, for it’s 
little there’ll be left of him barrin’ sausage-mate, that’s 
purty sartain’.’ 

“‘ Troth, Cuchullin’s face was an illigant sight whin he 
heard that! Ye see, wid all his stringth and bigness he 
was ounly an omadhawn (fool) afther all, widout brains 
enough to make pap for a babby; and to hear that Fin 
M‘Conl, instid of runnin’ away from him as he’d always 
thought, was runnin’ afther him, and hungry for a fight, 
made him feel, so to spake, quite conflusticated inthirely. 
It’s no good sayin’ that he stared like a stuck pig—niver 
anny pig that I’m acquainted wid, were he stuck in 
twinty places at wonst, ’ud come widin a milo of him. 

“Cuchullin scratched his great head for a minute, 
fairly bothered, lookin’ (although that’s a bould worrd) 
ivery bit as big a fool as he was, and thin—as a fool 
always does whin he’s puzzled—he got angry. 

“* Tam Cuchullin,’ says he, in his tirrible voice, that 
rumbled like the first thundher of a storm among .the 
mountains, ‘and whin Fin M‘Coul and I mate, it'll be 
the black mornin’ for one of us—I won't say which.’ 

“Whin Fin heard thim words, and saw his inimy’s 
great black head and fiery eyes close forninsi (opposite) 
him, he felt as if somebody was pourin’ a bucket of 
could wather sthraight down his back ; but Oonazh only 
laughed contimptuously, right in Cuchullin’s face. 

‘«* Did ye iver see Fin ?’ says she, eyin’ him from head 
to fut, as iv he’d been a babby thrying to look as big as 
its father.  - 


‘“<* How cud I?’ says he ; ‘sure he always tuk moighty 
good care that I niver should get a chance to do thet 
same.’ 

-“*T thought so,’ she says, laughin’ agin ; ‘and I can 
tell ye, my poor felley, that whin ye do seo him, ye'll not 
be afther forgettin’ it for the little time that ye'll have to 
live. But see now, the wind’s changed, and here’s the 
cowld air comin’ in on the child; so maybe ye'd be so 
frindly as jist to take up the house and turn it round, 
for that’s what Fin always does whin he’s here.’ 

“‘Cuchullin looked quare at that, as well he might; 
but he had too much sperrit to let himself be bate by a 
woman. So, afther givin’ three pulls to the middlo 
fingher of his right-hand (in which, as I tould yez, all 
his stringth lay) he got his arms right round the houso 
and fairly turned it. Jist thin the cradle in which Fin 
lay began thrimbling till it craked so that the neighbors 
heard it twelve miles away, and tuk it for the wind mak- 
in’ the threes groan in the forest ; but as for Oonagh, sie 
was ivery bit as bould as before. 

“*Troth, ye’re purty sthrong for yer size,’ says she ; 
‘and as ye’ve bin so obligin’, maybe ye wouldn’t mind 
doing us another little kindness. Ye see, it’s moighty 
badly off for wather we are up here on this hilltop, and 
Fin was jist thinkin’ of pullin’ apart thim rocks down 
yondher, to see iv he cud find a spring, whin the news 
that ye wor goin’ to the Causeway started him off hot- 
foot to mate yez. Now, if ye’d take the throuble to do 
us that little turn, I’d take it kindly of ye.” 

‘Out wint Cuchullin at wonst—so proud of showin’ 
his stringth, the baste, that he niver remimbered that he 
was working to plaze his inimy—and, havin’ cracked his 
middle fingher nine times, he tore a gap in the rocks four 
hundhred feet deep and s quarther of a mile long at the 
laste, which goes to this day by the name of Lumford's 
Glen. Thin Oonagh hersilf felt mighty quare, seein’ that 
she had to do wid a man that could take Fin in one hand 
and swape the flure wid him, but niver a taste of fear did 
she show, at all, at all. 

‘** Well,’ she says, ‘it’s a civil little chap ye are, bo yo 
frind or inimy ; and sure, afther that, ye mustn’t refuse 
a cake of our home-baked bread. Troth, if I let yez go 
widout bite or sup, Fin ’ud be afther givin’ me almost as 
big a batin’ as the one he’s kaping hot for yersilf.’ 

“‘Cuchullin tuk the cake she offered him (knowin’ no- 
thin’ of the iron plate inside) and wint to take a big bite 
out of it, whin all to wonst there came a crash like a 
ship’s mast breakin’, and thin a stamp and a roar that 
made the tide run backward at the mouth of the 
Shannon. - a 

““«Thundher and turf!’ cries Cuchullin ; ‘what’s this 
ye’ve given mo to ate? Here's the two best teeth in my 
head broke short off !’ 

““Arrah, thin,’ says Oonagh, as cool as ye plaze, 
‘that’s Fin’s own bread, that nobody can ate barrin’ 
himself and this babby in the cradle here ; but since ye 
think yersilf able to fight Fin, I thought maybe ye cud 
ate his bread. Thry another cake —maybe it’s not quite 
so crusty.’ 

“But it saimed as iv it was, for the next minute 
Cuchullin gev another roar londer than the last. 

«Take yer bread out o’ this,’ he secraimed, ‘or I'll 
not have a tooth left in my head. There’s another pair 
o’ thim gone!’ 

““* Well, honest man,’ says Oonagh, ‘if ye can’t ate the 
bread, say so quietly, and don’t be afther frighthenin’ the 
babby. See now, it’s awake he is already.’ 

“«Mammy,’ roared Fin, ‘I’m hungry ; give me some- 
thing to ate.’ 
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“Oonagh gev him the one cake in which she’d put no 
iron, and down it wint as a salmon goes down the Jape 
(leap) on the Bann, while Cuchullin looked on wid a face 
like a pig thrying to rade a milestone, at seein’ such a 
babby atin’ bread that was too hard for himsilf. 

“«*Tt’s an illigant slip of a boy ye have there, Mrs. 
M‘Coul,’ says he. 

““*Ye may say that same,’ answered Oonagh ; ‘and 


daddy’s way, for it’s in flummery he’d have yez in two 
minutes.’ 

‘By this time Cuchullin was in such a fright that he 
scarcely knew where he was, and he tould Oonagh that 
he saw now he was no match for her husband, and that 
he’d niver come nigh him while he lived. 

«But before I go,’ says he, ‘ will yez let me feel what 
sort of teeth yer babby’s got, to ate such bread as that ?” 


FAIR ROESCHEN. 


he’s purty sthrong, too, for his age. Come out, darlint, 
and show this dacent little man something worthy of 
yer daddy.’ 

“Up gets Fin, and puttin’ a white stone into Cuchul- 
lin’s hand, ‘ Are ye sthrong enough,’ says he, ‘ to squeeze 
the wather out o’ that ?’ 

“‘Cuchullin sthrove till he was black in the face, but 
the more he thried the more he cudn’t doit. Thin Fin 
tuk up a fistful of the curds as if it was a white stone 
they wor, and squeezed out the whey upon the flure. 

“*You talk of fightin’ my daddy,’ says he; ‘why, I 
can bate ye mysilf. Troth, ye’d better kape out of | 


‘** Wid all the veins o’ my heart,’ says she; ‘ounly ye 
must putt yer hand far in.’ 

“‘Cuchullin was moighty surprised to find such illigant 
teeth in a babby; but he was more surprised when Fin, 
feelin’ the terrible middle fingher betune his teeth, bit it 
clane off, and down fell Cuchullin, as wake as wather, 
while Fin fisted up an ax, and wid one blow stritched out. 
the wicked ould giant as dead as Biddy O’Callaghan’s 
pig. So he got the reward of all his ill dades, and as 
Fin and Oonagh were the manes of removin’ him, their 
names are held in honor throughout the whole of Oirland 
to this day.” 
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IN SOME WAY. 


4 MOMENT LATER HINDA STOOD NEAR, REGARDING HIM.” 


SURPRISED INTO MARRIAGE. 


Aprian HeatH came homo from Europe to attend the 
wedding of Julian, his eldest brother, who was about to 
marry his ward, Hinda Spear. Adrian was prepared for 
a long round of festivity, and therefore he was greatly 
shocked when a messenger met lim the moment the 
steamer landed, with word that Julian had fallen sud- 
denly ill, and now, at the point of death, was anxiously 
awaiting his youngest brother’s arrival, as he had some- 
thing of importance to communicate, intended for 
Adrian’s ear alone. Filled with grief and wonder, he 
hastened home, and was ushered into the sick-room, 
which was immediately deserted by the other members 
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of the family, that the secret interview might take place 
| before it was too late. 

‘‘T am thankful,” Julian said, as soon as they were left 
alone, ‘‘ that you have come in time, for I wish you to 
| right a wrong that I have done.” . 
| ‘*A wrong ?” said Adrian, questioningly, for the whole 

family held the maxim that Julian could do no wrong. 

“A wrong,” the sick man repeated, ‘‘ which you of all 
my brothers can set right, as you are still untrammeled 
by a family. First, I lost Hinda’s fortune in specula- 
tion, and, disliking to lose enough of my own to repay it, 
I kept it a secret, and proposed marriage to her. Two 
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months ago, seeing what I thought an excellent oppor- 
tunity for regaining it, I risked nearly all my own, and 
lost that too. No one who knows me personally is 
iware of it, and if you will do as I desire it, need never 
be known to any one but you. I ask, as a dying request, 
that you will set this right. You can; for, though I was 


our father’s Joseph, you were his Benjamin, and your , 


portion was most securely invested of all, You know 
how dear we hold our family name.” 

“IT know,” Adrian answered, unhesitatingly, ‘and I 
promise to do what you require. Only tell me how.” 

Julian had always been a ruling spirit in the family, 
and no one thought of opposing him; Adrian, who 
adored him, least of all. Still, the sick man eyed the 
boy uneasily while he put forth the next declaration. 

“The only way to prevent my being exposed is for you 
to marry Hinda at once, before I die.” 

Adrian winced. 

“‘T know you both better than you know each other,” 
continued Julian, ‘‘and am sure you will be happy to- 
gether, or I would suffer and die in silence, even though 
it would break poor mother’s heart. You are nearer 
Hinda’s age than I am, and a better match in every 
way.” 

“But,” Adrian faintly interposed, ‘will not Hinda 
object to being disposed of in such a manner ?” 


“Surely you have not the heart to thwart my last de- ; 


sire ?” Julian exclaimed, in a pathetic tone. ‘‘I entreat 
you to listen to what I say. There is no other way. I 
have thought it over until I have nearly gone mad. If 
you hesitate Iam lost. Hinds is proud, and if she sus- 
pected the truth she would never marry you in this 
world. Just now she is in a nervous state of mind, stun- 
ned with the thought of my sudden death, and she will 
refuse me nothing. We have only to urge the matter 
strongly in unison, and she will consent.” 

“But do you think it right to take advantage of her 
present state of mind to urge herto a step that she may 
regret hereafter ?” Ad=ian said, more sternly. 

“‘The end justifies the means !” cried Julian, his tem- 
per ungovernable still, even though he was upon his 
deathbed. ‘She will never regret it, if you manage 
well, and it will be all in the family. I did not expect a 
refusal, and I have made every preparation. The clergy- 
man is sent for, and here is the wedding-ring which I 
have had engraved with Hiada’s name and yours. It 
only remains for me to assemble the family, declare my 
wishes before them, and then you are to second the 
plan and carry it out.” 

Without waiting for a reply, Julian struck the bell at 
his bedside sharply, and the family, consisting of his 
mother, three married brothers, and Hinda Spear, en- 
tered the room. He lost no time in laying his plan be- 
fore them, introducing it in its most favovable light. 

All approved, his mother weeping at the noble, self- 
sacrificing spirit he displayed. Hinda alone was filled 
with consternation at the proposal. Every one joined in 
urging it upon her, however, Adrian with what grace he 


could, and the clergyman entering at that moment, and | 
| was foreed upon both, and that it holds me, too, against 


supposing from the position of things that all, was ar- 


ranged, at once began the ceremony, the sick man giving | 


the bride away in such a manner as to bring tears to the 
eyes of all except the two most concerned in the strange 
transaction. 

Adrian took Hinda’s cold little hand in his, and, lis 
teeth set hard together to keep from chattering, his feet 
braced that his knecs might not tremble, he made the 
proper responses. 

. Hinds, though considered beautiful, did not make an 


attractive bride. Her hair was disarranged, not in gracc- 
ful, flowing confusion, but in rough, untidy braids, put 
up awry, with hairpins half falling out. Her tear-dimmed 
eyes, swollen lids and red nose did not add to her beauty, 
for, from the first, her feelings had been constantly har- 
rowed by the peculiar but well-meaning Mrs. Heath, who 
held that strong grief affected the brain. Adrian had no 
opportunity to kiss her after the ceremony, even if it had 
occurred to him to do so, for the closing prayer was cut 
short by an exclamation from the sick man, who, appar- 
ently satisfied with the sacrifice the two young hearts had 
made for his sake, suddenly expired. All rushed to his 
bedside, or, rather, all but one; for, when it was over, 
Adrian bethought himself to look for his wife, and found 
that she had fainted quite away, and was lying, unno- 
ticed, upon the floor. 

“Is she delicate ?” he asked his mother, for betwecn 
his college days, his European tour, and Hinda’s ab- 
sence at school, he knew very little concerning her, ex- 
cept through report. 

“Not at all,” Mrs. Heath replied ; ‘I never knew. her 
to faint before; her nerves must be all unstrung.” 

Adrian thought it quite probable, for he was in a stato 
of mind bordering upon Cistraction himself. Hinda soon 
revived, and was carried tc her room, the doctor recom- 
mending perfeet quict for her, end so Adrian saw her no 
more that day. As all had been broken of their rest for 
some time past, the family retired at an unusually 
early hour. Adrian went to his room, but not to sleep, 
and near midnight he wandered down to the drawing- 
room where his brother’s body lay in state, and knelt 
down beside it. 

“O Julian,” he cried, at length, ‘‘ your motive I dare 
not question, but oh, what a terrible wrong you have 
done me! I would willingly have given my fortune to 
pay Hinda the delst you owed her, but my hand—surcly 
that was my own!” 

The bitter tears were falling from his eyes. He must 
give vent to his anguish in some way. He had euch 
golden plans for the future, and now his whole life was 
marred. A moment later an almost imperceptible sound 
startled him, and he looked up, shocked, alarmed, for 
Hinda stood near, regarding him. She had put ona 
loose, white cashmere robe over her gown, and it trailed 
the floor in long, free folds behind her. She looked far 
more beautiful than he deemed possible a few hours ago, 
for her face was colorless except the lips, her eyes clear 


| and blazing, her yellow hair floating back over her 


shoulders. She seemed like a visitant from another 
world ; only her lips were too sweetly human. Some- 
thing like a glow of resignation throbbed through 
Adrian’s veins as he beheld her. It was as if he had 
been obliged to part with all he held in life for a flawed 
and worthless gem, and some fairy had changed it to a 
priceless diamond in his hand. If she had not heard his 
incautious words all might yet be well. He was not long 
in doubt. 

“‘T cannot give you back your freedom,” she said, “but 
I beg you to remember that the chain which binds us 


my will.” 

‘Forgive me!” he cried. ‘TI bitterly regret your heur- 
ing my unjust, inconsiderate words. Believe me, I hold 
you in respectful esteem, and to know you better will be 
to love you dearly, that I cannot doubt. Let us be pa- 
tient with each other, Hinda ; surely time will set every- 
thing right. For my own part, I promise to treat you 
with considerate tenderness, never urging my presenco 
upon you more than is absolutely necessary until you 
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kaow me better, and perhaps you may learn to like mea 
little in time. J will try 7 

“To Jove me? Thanks!” with chilling irony. Please 
do not mock me with idle words. Tain thankful I heard 
the truth from your lips to-night, for any vertainty, how- 
ever humiliating, is better than suspense and doubt. It 
was all done, I see quite clearly, to protect the family 
name, and perhaps the honor of bearing it would recom- 


pense me in a measure for the shameful way in which it 


was thrust upon me, did T not hate it so much as you re- 
vere it. Ever since I became a member of the family it 


came before comfort, honor, truth; in short, it jas 
proved a very Juggernaut that has crushed me into the 
dust! Even now, when you speak of the future, it is 
love for that, rather than respect for me, which proinpts 
you to Bold out the olive-branch of peace. You will not 
urge your presence upon me further than is necessary to 
protect the family name—ah, I understand you! True 
family pride I honor, but there must be something 
ralically wrong when my name needs to be bolstered 
up by constant sacrifice !” 

“Hinda,* he said, drawing nearer and striving to take 
ber hands in his own, ‘‘I will not ask you for my own, 
but for my brother’s sake, be calm. Remember oe 

** Remember ?” shrinking from him. ‘ Rather bid me 
to forget ! Until then I shall hate him, his memory, and 
you—hate all who bear his name !" 

“Hush !" he said, speaking very gently, fecling thank- 
ful in his heart it was not chiefly for his brother she was 
gricving, after all. ‘You are terribly excited, and say 
more than you really mean. Don’t think I blame you ; 
you have had severe provocation, for we have done you a 
frightful wrong between us all, my poor girl. I could 
not have consented, only it came upon me so suddenly I 
had no time for thought, though I felt it a deep wrong 
to you from the first.” 

“That is it!’ she answered ; ‘‘I, too, had no time for 
thought. Tyranny forms strong component part of 
the Heath character, and weak natures, like mine, find it 
casier to yield to it than oppose. Why, in some respects 
I had almost forgotten my own individuality; I dressed, 
walked, rode and ate according to the whim of your 
mother and Julian. And when they said to me, ‘You 
must marry Adrian,’ I could only cry against it o trifle 
and submit, though I did not know—indeed I did not 
know the marriage was distastoful to you, too. We were 
both duped and surprised into it, and now, there is no 
remedy. What are we to do with our blighted lives ?” 

“Listen,” he said, drawing nearer, only to have her 
move further away; ‘‘do not slirink from me sv! Do 
not fear me; I will try to act in all things, henceforth, as 
you wish me todo. Are you sure it is a blight which 
las fallen upon our lives? I thought so, I confess, an 
hour since, but Ido not consider it one upon mine, at 
least, now. You do not know me at all, and are inclined 
to doubt me, but will you not take me, just a little, upon 
trust ? The very fact of my yielding so weakly to-day 
proves that Iam not a tyrant, and though I have been 
proud of the name I bear, believe me, it was never 
dearer than honor, truth or love.” 

Hinda listened quietly; the scornful look had left her 
face, but sheewas deathly pale. 

“J want to ask one question,” she said. ‘You have 
been truthful with me so far ; pray do not deceive me in 
this, Are you quite heartwhole? Is there no other 
woman to whom you are, though ever so remotely, in 
honor bound ? Were you and I the only ones wronged 
to-day ?” 


Her eyes were fixed earnestly upon his pleasing, dé- 
bonnaire, though ‘not strictly handsome face; she was 
counting the chances against his having loved, and they 
seemed few. ; 

“T think,” he began, slowly, “I almost loved once. 
I went so far, indeed, as to propose to the lady, but she 
refused mo for a handsomer man. Her action was a 
deathblow to the tender feeling with which I regarded 
her, and so, according to Mrs. Browning’s theory, I 
never loved at all. Since then I have had one or two 


| fancies, neither, perhaps, quite worthy of me ; but when 
has been held up as something we must all worship—it | 


T marricd you to-day I was quite heartwhole, and free 
from any eutangling alliance whatever. I felt to-day a 
profound pity for you, vet the feeling was mingled with 
a half-resentment, even though I knew you were not to 
blame. Before the breath of the first words you spoke 
to-night—yes, before your presence alone, this “feeling 
melted quite away, and something new and strangely 
sweet has come to take its place. Faint and undecided at 
first, this feeling has grown stronger with every moment 
since ; whatever you did, whether you spoke or listened, 
whether you upbraided me, defied me, put your hands 
behind you for fear mine might touch them, or drow 
back your chaste skirts that my near presence might not 
contaminate them, it only served to fan this feeling into 
aclearer flame. Jt would be a novel thing to woo one’s 
wife, but £ am sure it will be exceedingly agreeable to 
me, and perhaps I may succeed in winning your love. 
But you are faint; may I not offer my arm to the head 
of the stairs ? I will intrude no further;”’ but she 
motioned him away. 

She turned to leave the room, slowly and unsteadily, 
seeming faint and blind, but struggling against this 
faintness with all her force of will. Putting out her 
hands to the casement on either side, she passed through 
the door, and, reaching the staircase, she clung to the 
railing as she lifted her feet slowly and painfully up tho 
stairs. Adrian followed at a little distance, fearing she 
might full, but she reached the top in safety, and glanc- 
ing down upon him with a look reproachful, yet with 
something in it of tender regret, she tottered to her 
room, entered the half-open door, closed it as if with an 
effort, turned the key, and fell heavily upon the floor 
within. 

Adrian tried the door softly, but it was securely locked. 
He sat down at the threshold and listened ; all was still 
as death save the beating of his own heart, which was 
strangely Jond. -He was frightened, yet something--not 
love for the family name—deterred him from calling for 
help. He listened eagerly, and was at length relieved 
by hearing a little, gasping sigh from within. Then 
there was a stir, and by her breathing, Adrian could tell 
that Hinda was sitting up, and leaning her head against 
the door. 

“Hinda!" he called, gently, fearing any one misht 
hear ; ‘‘I am waiting, dear, for I fear you are ill. Shall 
[ call assistance ? Or, if you prefer to be alone, I will 
wait here, and if you need anything, you can call. Creep 
into bed quickly, or you will take cold.” 

She assured him thas she had quite recovered, and 
Legged him to go away ; so he went to his room, know- 
ing that rest and quiet were what she needed most. Early 
in the morning he was astir, moving restlessly about, 
watching for some sound or token that Hinda was able 
to rise, and at last was not sorry to see his mother knock- 
ing at her door. There was no answer, and Mrs. Heath 
opened the door and went in, only to turn back a 
moment later, with a startled face and a letter in her 


hand. 
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‘‘Hinda is not there,” she said ; ‘‘and here is a note | freely for the sake of the family name, but do not feel called upon 


for you.” 
Adrian opened it, nervously, and read: 


‘‘Tam going away. It is the only thing I can do to show my 
gratitude for your kindness to me. If I were to remain I might 


to make any further sacrifice for it. Don’t be troubled about me. 
Iam going to a safe haven, where I can earn my livelihood with 
ease, and please don’t try to find my place of refuge.” 


Seeing Adrian grow white while he read, Mrs. Heath 


A FOUR O'CLOCK TEA, 


be tempted to accept your pity, which is almost as gentle as love, 
and that would be unjust to you. So return to Europe in peace, 
follow out the line of study and travel you have marked out for 


yourself. I will never trouble you in any way. When you return |: 


you can quietly procure a divorce; indeed, I think, by taking the 
thing in time, you can keep our marriage a secret from the first. 
Give yourself no concern about the debt Julian owed me. I shall 
not mind it if he used up all that was mine. I give my fortune 


snatched the letter from his hands when he had finished, 
and, learning from it the true state of affairs, she went 
into a fit of hysterics without delay. Adrian begged her 
to be calm, and suggest a place where Hinda would be 
apt to go, but it was some time before he received a 
rational reply. Aroused at length, she declared that 
Hinda had, without doubt, gone back to her friend and 
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forme. teacher, Mrs. Fry, who conducted a very select 
boarding-school a few miles from the city. Mrs. Fry was 
extremely fond of Hinda, who had sent her numerous 
pupils, and it was probable she would now take the girl 
as a teacher. Rushing out, Adrian proceeded to the 
depot, and found that a lady answering to his description 
of Hinda had purchased a ticket to the very town where 
Mrs. Fry resided, and gone out upon the earliest train. 
There was still time for him to go home and acquaint his 
mother with the state of affairs before the next train was 
due; so he hastened home, and upon leaving the carriage 
dashed up the steps so hastily that he slipped, turning 
his ankle so badly that he could scarcely walk. Between 
his mother’s hysterics, when she found he was likely to 


Mrs. Fry stood aghast, and asked Hinda what she in- 
tended doing. When informed that she was.resolved to 
remain and act as teacher, Mrs. Fry did not second the 
motion with any degree of enthusiasm, but, on the con- 
trary, announced the opimon that Hinda had been very 
foolish in leaving so good a home. 

“Tt is all very well,” she said, ‘‘for romantic young 
girls to renounce a fortune with the air of a queen, but 
when you come to earn your bread and your butter for a 
few weeks by dint of hard work, you will find out how 
great a mistake you have made. I have no position to 
give you ; if I took you it would be upon charity, for all 
the positions I have to give are filled satisfactorily.” 

Hinda saw that Mrs. Fry did not look upon an humble 
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leave before the funeral, and the stern command of the 
doctor that he was not to step upon it for a week, Adrian 
was induced to remain and have his ankle bathed and 
bandaged. And, to prove that it was very bad indeed, 
his mother was constantly bathing it with all manner of 
soothing lotions, until the swelling went down and the 
pain disappeared long before she was ready to have 
either transpire. However, she kept him until the 
funeral was over, and immediately after he departed. 

Meanwhile, Hinda reached Mrs. Fry in safety, and was 
welcomed by that lady with open arms. The first day 
she only said she was ill, and had come for a quiet rest ; 
but on the second, Mrs. Fry, being quite curious, ques- 
tioned-her-so- closely that she could only sob out the 
whole story. 


applicant for a position in the same light that she re- 
garded an heiress in the habit of sending her pupils and 
gifts innumerable, and she would have risen from her 
bed and left the house at once, only Mrs. Fry, becoming 
frightened at the set, white face, and thinking Adrian 
might possibly seek her out, smoothed matters over so 
far that Hinda was persuaded to remain for the present. 
When left alone again she conned over her list of friends, 
wondering where she could go next, and in spite of her 
efforts to put him out of her mind, her thoughts turned 
to Adrian with a strange longing. No one had ever 
treated her with such loving consideration, or seemed 
quite so unselfish as he, and before the day was over she 
could only lie, with the pain at her head and in her 
heart, and long for him to come and take her away, any 
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where, so he would be with her and care for her and 
never consider her a burden. And, ‘he had said, perhaps 
she might like him intime. Why,.she loved him better 
than all else already; she had loved him while he spoke 
the words, and only came away because if she remained 
she knew she would wear her heart upon her sleeve, and 
she was ashamed of being won so easily. All night long 
she thought of these things, and far into tho next day; 
and then, when some one came at last and said Adrian 
was in the parlor and reully waiting to see her, her heart 
gave a great bound, und she rose and began to try and 
make herself look presentable. She put up her hair 
carefully and arranged her dress to the best advantage, 
and then, looking in the glass and seeing how pale she 
was, sho made a face at herself like any child. 

“Oh, you dreadful face !" she cried. ‘Why cannot 
you be pretty to-day, of all days ?” 

And then sho went down-stairs and stood at the door 
fully five minutes before she found courage to enter. At 
last, however, in a somewhat humble and very shame- 
faced way, she opened the door and went forward, and 
when Adrian qnickly advanced and folded her in his 
arms and began to pet and scold her, she did not make 
the slizhtest resistance, but hid her face and tried not to 
ery, only half succeeding, however, in either. 

‘““Why, you are only a baby, after all!” he said, laugh- 


ing; “and Ido believe you are glad to see me. AmI 
right? Surely, by this time, you have forgiven me.” 


“T was never half so glad of anything before,” she 
cried ; “never!” 

‘Nor I,” he said, decidedly. ‘To think you have 
been my wife four days and I never kissed you in my life 
until this moment !” 

“ Perhaps,” she said, presently, ‘‘ you would like me to 
be more reserved, since it was that trait in my character 
which first interested you in me ?” 

‘“©No,” he answered, quickly, ‘‘I prefer you as yon are 
now. You were superb that night, but you know it is 
never safe to repeat a sensation.” 

A little later, when by gentle questioning Adrian found 
how Hinda had been received by Mrs. Fry, and how 
lonely sho had been, Mrs. Fry herself, who was absent 
when Adrian arrived, camo bustling into the room and 
greeted them in a most effusive manner, but Adrian cut 
short her remarks by requesting Tinda to put on her hat 
and prepare to leave immediately, and while she was 
gone he presented Mrs. Fry with a sum of money, to 
pay, as he said, for his wife’s board during her stay, the 
last gift that lady ever received from either. And then, 
for it was Winter, he took Hinda upon a pleasant South- 
ern tour, and was so loving and kind then and thereafter, 
she never regretted being surprised into marriage. 
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Somxz sixteen years ago I found myself approaching a 
solitary shanty, perched on the top of a bluff, in the 
vicinity of the Big Blue River in Western Nebraska. It 
was near sundown, and J had not seen a house since leay- 
ing P. » forty miles distant, at early morning. 

My mission was one of some uncertainty. I was in 
quest of something to do. Iwas in a foreign land. I 
was most emphatically ‘“‘ green,” and I had not an ac- 
quaintance even, from Maine to California. 

Moreover, I was simply dazed at the vastness of the 
country traveled, from Portland, Me., through Canada to 
my destination, Nebraska City. 

My adveutures in reaching. P—— may form an article 
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by themselves. At that point I had been trusted with a 
horse by my host, who said his brother-in-law on the Big 
Blue wanted a herder, and suggested the propriety of my 
making the trial. 

This is how I found myself at sundown quite uncertain 
of a welcome, 

In response to my knock, tho proprietor came out and 
invited me in. 

Accepting, I found myself in a sixteen-by-six cabin. 
upholstered with a large stove, two chairs, a bed and 
truuk-table. The walls were clapboarded. An addi- 
tional Summer kitchen, built of odds and ends, into 
which two calves, with the family cat and dog, were in- 
troduced on cold nights, completed the architectural 
portion of the establishment. The floor was ronghly 
boarded, aud nailed in portions, which was a very con- 
venient arrangement, as it facilitated the process of get- 
ting out newlaid eggs with the mop-handle. 

Ah, my friends, sometimes I suppose you think you 
suffer hardships and privations, but I assure you, after a 
long and varied rclling-stone experience from Texas to 
Manitoba, I have yet to find an equal to the absolutely 
lonesome life we led that Winter on the Big Blue. 

Standing in the doorway, wave after wave of grass roll- 
ing into the gray sky, now (in December) a golden ruscet, 
broken by a few purplish clumps of cottonwoods on the 
ereck, And still! 

The silence of death, that falls upon you till presently 
you get accustomed to it, and finally love it and yearn 
for it. Ifany one asked me what a rolling prairie was, I 
should say a hill; beyond that von never reach. 

The proprietor and his wife, I believe, were English, 
and of that peculiar type which never ‘ w-Englishes ” it- 
self under any circumstances, 

He was about forty, slim-built, and simply the most 
shiftless being I ever saw; his wife, about tho same 
age, with stout build and fair hair, bespoke the Saxon 
strain. 

The sole burden of her song (like that of the brook, 
for ever) was that this country was not like the old 
country. Who could gainsay it? Everything here was 
bad, everything there was good. 

However, let’s come to the point. 

Yes, S. said, he wanted a ‘‘’and ” to hord three hun- 
dred head of cattle, but he could not afford to pay any- 
thing, and, moreover, he did not know where I could 
sleep. 

This last remark caused me to waken up, and I sug- 
gested the impossibility of my returning that night, to 
which all agreed, and, after consulting Maria, he and I 
adjourned a quarter of a mile distant, to an old dugout or 
cellar, simply covered with brush, and filled with moldy 
corn and pumpkins. 

““My wife and I will sleep on the floor, sir, if you get 
the bed down here to-night,” aud so I accepted Hobson's 
choice, pulled off my coat and went to work getting 
out enongh of the trash to put up the bed. 

The door had no hinges and had to be propped up by 
a log, windows the same; tho latter arrangement I did 
not mind so much, as I got a shot at prairie chickens 
(strictly pot-hunting) and coyotes on moonlight nights. 

Well, I staid there four months. It came on a bliz- 
zard, and I sort of got accustomed to it and faced the 
music. I slept in that dugout when my beard froze 
to the sheet, notwithstanding abundance of English 
blankets ; and when the Spring rains and slush came, J 
lay there wet to the skin, and I am alive to tell of it. I 
used to get np and go and light the fire, and do the 
chores, and those precious innocents would lie abed and 
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Jet the fire out; so I reversed this order of things. 
He had been settled there three years, and yet he had 
no shelter for his horses from the awful blizzards, unless 
the lee of the haystack might-be called such. I insisted 
on a hollow on the hill being roofed in, and with the 
wife’s assistamce (place aux dames), carried the day. 

No watch or clock marked time for us, and on blizzard 
days, when no sun shone, we lived by guesswork. 

Breakfast consisted of bread, deer-meat, chicken, ete., 
coffee, dried apples and peaches (stewed), and “batter. 
Lunch I took in my pocket. Supper, read the above 
backward (for variety). 

Then jumping on Pinto, the mustang, I would open 
the corral and drive the cattle out for the day. Some- 
times it would be too cold for comfort to ride, and, 
having settled the cattle in some given direction, I 
would picket the pony and still-hunt. 

I remember, one day, the boss was enzaged—particu- 
larly engaged—with the business end of a locust-tree. I 
wag looking on. I hate to interfere with people's busi- 
ness, and after he disentangled himself from thorns, he 
asked if I supposed I could take the cattle home witha 
lox of locust-wood. 

Privately, I had misgivings, and remarked on the un- 
certain whereabouts of the cattle; my objection on that 
ground, however, was overcome by the fact that the 
cattle were feeding in an adjacent ‘ bottom.” 

The words of command—the gee-and-haw—the alphabet 
of bullwhacking—were carefully instilled into me, aud 
finally the oxen and myself were homeward bound— 
about four miles. 

For a while I kept repeating to myself the mythical 
words, when a brace of: prairie-chickens got up, and T 
fetched them right and left. Having picked them up, I 
came back and started the oxen, and to my horror the 
idiots were approaching a deep gully. I wanted to turn 
them toward me, and had forgotten the text. 

I have no recollection of just what I said, but finally 
I said something they understood, and the danger vhs 
averted. 

I then hunted up a bit of paper, and wrote down the 
words, and as the trail was across a bottom, or flat creek 
valley, I lit my pipe and kept a lookout for chickens ! 

Hallo! not fifty yards off sprang a pair of white-tail 
deer. I was green, and had the worst attack of buck- 
fever imaginable. 

Finally I drew the charge, and substituted buckshot, 
those creatures meanwhile stupidly staring at us. Then 
I pulled the trigger, and one sprang up and moved 
along a little way, and lay down; the other was gone 
like a cloud-shadow. : 

You know I felt like a murderer at first ; but when 
the fact was impressed on my mind that I had actually 
killed a deer—my first—I gave three cheers. And the 
last one I killed I wondered why the boy with me 
acted so much like a lunatic. Tempora mutantur, el nos 
mutamur in illis. 

* * * * * * 

Heigho! but the memory of those first days, the 
boundless prairie, the deep-blue sky, the awful burning 
sunsets, the twilight heralded by the howl of the wolf, 
the night set with stars that only shine for youth, make 
up a happy memory. 

Coming back at dusk, the cattle corraled safely, to 
supper, and then to sit round the stove and wonder if the 
folks at home had any idea of actual life in the Western 
world. 

Those cattle had strange ways; they had a leader—a 
Loss whose sway was undisputed—aud he would make it 


lively for them, finally, perhaps a little too lively, and 
then they would turn and give him the most out-and-out 
thrashing imaginable, and another leader would be ap- 
pointed. 

Another idea of theirs was that yon ought to be on 
horseback—they didn't fancy the notion of seeing one 
afoot. 

Then the awful blizzards, when all tle air was a fog of 
sifted, powdered snow blown by a merciless wind, that 
penetrated everything through and through. Ah! those 
were weary days sitting by that stove, piling in the corn 
to keep from freezing, and only half succeeding; the 
room would be filled with fine snow and frost particles, 
milk on the table would freeze hard within a few feet of 
the stove, and how the wind howled—like a demon! 
Fancy this sort of thing without papers or books. Even 
drawing was a denied luxury. It was sin*ply unbearable 
away from the stove, and there it was half-freeze, half- 
roast. 

The crest of the hill would be blown bare of snow, 
and descending to bed, I had wires and ropes fastened 
from the door to pickets in the ground, and felt my way 
along by them, once freezing my right hand pretty badly 
in the operation. To-day was simply the counterpart of 
yesterday -absolutely no change in our colorless Jines 
except that caused by the weather. 

Ai! T remember one day in March, looking out over 
the prairie, and here were the geese fiving northward, a 
long wavering of wings and clamorous ‘‘ ponks”; and 
presently a most delicate film of green vailed the russet- 
dyed grass, which here, by-the-way, cures itself into hay, 
and presently, as if by magic, flowers of every tone and 
color rainbowed the ground on all sides ; but, singularly 
enough, not a bee was heard or seen. 

The reason for this, I think (and I merely give it for 
what it is worth), was the fact that owing to the prairio 
fires set by Indians to secure a late crop of grass for 
their ponies, there were no trees adapted for honey- 
storing. 

On such a bright Spring morning I bade farewell to 
S—— and his wife, and turned my steps toward P——, 
reaching it as the glow of prairie fires kindled the skies 
around me. 

The Pawnees killed S-— a week after my departure. 
What was the fate of Lis wife I know not. 

This was one of the massacres that ended in Antelope 
Hill and Ash Hollow, where, Hancock defeating the 
Pawnees, they made peace and settled down at Genoa 
Agency. 


How to Make Diamoxps.—The composition of dia- 
monds has been very persistently studied by several 
eminent chemists, with the hope of discovering some 
method of producing gems of commercial value, but 
without success. M. Despretz, a French scientist, has 
mado the nearest approach. After considerable experi- 
menting he obtained carbon, free from all mineral sub- 
stances, from crystallized sugar candy. This he sub- 
jected to long-continued voltaic action, which resulted 
in the deposit of microscopic crystals in black octahe- 
drons, colorless, translucent plates, the whole of which 
had the hardness of diamond powder, and after com- 
bustion left no residue ; but nothing that could be 
classed as a gem eqnivaient to even an inferior native 
diamond has ever been produced in the laborator;. 


Some men are, in regard to ridicule, like tin-rect d 
buildings in regard to hail; all that hits them t. .ad 
rattling off—not a stone goes through. 
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HUNTING THE WILD GOAT ON CATALINA. 


By C. F. Hotner. 


WE were at Las Casitas, well up on the Sierra Madre 
Range, overlooking the San Gabriel Valley, when my 
friend suggested a wild-goat hunt on Catalina, that could 
be seen sixty miles away rising from the blue waters of 
There are 
some who think that Catalina was at one time a part of 


the Pacific like some huge ocean monster. 


‘‘How the wild goats first came on Catalina is some- 
what of a mystery,” said my friend. ‘‘ Many explanations 
are given, but I think that the correct one is that many 
years ago the early Spanish settlers placed them there 
so that wrecked seamen might have something to live 
upon. At all events the goats are there, and so wild that 


HUNTING THE WILD GOAT ON CATALINA.—“ PUSHING IN BEHIND HIM, I SEIZED HIM FIRMLY. BENDING OUT, HE UNSLUNG 
HIS RIFLE, AND BROUGHT IT TO BEAR UPON THE GOAT.” 


the mainland of California, and a spur of the Santa 
Monica or Coast Ranges, and that an earthquake occa- 
sioned a sinking of the crust, thus forming the island 
that is now thirty miles off shore, twenty miles or so 
long, and from four to five miles wide. It is literally a 
range of high mountains rising abruptly from the sea ; 
the peaks having all the characteristics of their neigh- 
hors, the Sierra Madres, their sides cut and worn into 
huge caiions that wind their way down to the ocean—in 
the wet se:son the beds of mighty torrents. 


an expert mountain-climber and shot are required to take 
them. It is some years since I have been there, and I 
should like to see the mountains and caions again, for 
among them I had one of the most exciting adventures of 
my life. Yes, after these same wild goats ; and, perhaps 
when you hear my experience, it will dampen your ardor, 
as it did mine, for a continuance of the sport. 

“Tt was about this time of year that I, with a friend, 
went over, just after the first.rains, when-the country was 
blooming in all the newborn tints of green that are the 
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features of the Winters here. We made the trip in o 
small yacht, and the morning after the start found us 
camping under the mountain at the head of the island. 
The climbing was so difficult that we went in light 
marching trim; that is, took only actual necessities— 
rifles, water, and some condensed food ; and even these 
became a burden before we got through. The goats were 
so wild that they were as difficult to approach as the 
chamois of the Alps, and, as they were to be found only 
on the upper range, we entered a cation, believing that to 
be the easiest way up. For several hours we crawled 
over the rocks and tree-trunks, increasing our altitude 
step by step and foot by foot. You can form no idea of 
the difficult climbing from a distance. The mountains 
are just likesthe Sierra Madres, deceptive in the extreme, 
and when we left the caiion, and hoped to find ourselves 
on a ridge leading directly up, we found we were con- 
fronted by cross caions, extending in every direetion. 
These we followed down, finally coming into a larger 
one, that eventually led us to a precipitous rock that 
seemed to shut off further progress. We had lost the 
sun long ago, but at this point its rays burst in upon us, 
flooding the gloomy cation with light, and we soon saw 
that the sides of the rock were covered with matted vines 
and roots, forming a natural ladder up. This we grasped, 
our rifles being lashed to our backs. It was rather an 
uncertain mode of progression, to say the least. The 
ledge was a soft, disintegrating granite, into which the 
roots had cut, often affording only the ‘slightest footing, 
while occasionally a large mass would break away be- 
neath, start other pieces, and the slide, gathering force 
and material, would go roaring down below us with a 
deafening noise. By working slowly, we made, perhaps, 
850 feet upward on the vines, when suddenly my friend 
grasped my arm and motioned across the caiion. Taking 
a firmer hold on the root to which I was clinging, I looked 
over my shoulder in the direction indicated, and saw 
something that made my blood leap into increased 
activity. The caiion was about 2,000 yards wide at this 
spot, and we wére at the level of the opposite side, and 
there, on a projecting ledge, standing out in bold relief 
against the dark brush, was a monster goat. I could 
distinetly see the gleam of his horns, and he was stand- 
ing so still that he might have been carved ont of stone. 
A shot was seemingly impossible, as our hands were 
employed in clinging to the roots, and if we could have 
put a bullet into him he would assuredly have fallen into 
the caiion. 

*¢*There he goes !’ whispered my friend, in an agonized 
voice ; but he only moved a step or two, showing now a 
full broadside—a beautiful shot—and upon the instant an 
inspiration seized me. I had both arms linked through 
two root-clbows, which gave me room to use them in 
holding my companion ; so, pushing in behind him, I 
seized him firmly. He had his. hands free, and bending 
out, unslung his rifle and brought it to bear upon the 
goat. Probably a shot was never taken under such cir- 
cumstances before. <A slight break, and we would have 
gone down to utter destruction, as we were clinging like 
flies to a wall, but a second later the echoes of the old 
caiion were awakened again and again, and wo saw the 
gout leap high into the air and fall dead, with its head 
actually hanging over the precipice. The discharge was 
followed by a rush from behind the ledge, and a dozen 
er more goats shot into view, darted away unmolested, 
and were soon lost in the upper chaparral. The game 
Wig onrs, but we conld not claim it except by going 
back. As that was almost impossible, we determined to 
push on, and if practicable retura on the other side, and 


N 
then secure our game. Another half-hour at the roots, 
and we reached the plateau, now covered with a crop of 
volunteer barley, and through this we tramped for some 
time, and, when near the edge, my companion discovered 
goat signs. The barley was clipped in patches all about, 
and it was evident that goats were not far off, or had, at 
least, been there that morning ; but we were doomed to 
disappointment, and for hours we toiled up without see- 
ing a horn. 

“Tt was late in the afternoon when we reached the 
upper end of the cafion and found that we could not 
cross without spending the night on the mountain. We 
were standing deliberating, when I happened to tarn my 
head, and there, on the other side, saw a large goat feed- 
ing by the edye of the chaparral, our presence being 
evidently unsuspected. It was along shot, and as there 
was a Icdge on our side I determined to make the at- 
tempt to reach it. Unslinging my rifle, I started down 
and crawled over the edge, and found that what I had 
taken for a ledge was a rocky pinnacle, that rose from 
below, being independent, for several hundred feet, of 
our side of the eaiion. I found that a tree had fallen 
over the edge, the branches lodging on it forming a 
natural bridge, and reaching this in safety, I started 
over it. 

«You want to hurry,’ whispered my companion ; 
‘the fog’s coming ;’ and looking down the ecafion, I saw 
the treacherous mist, like a silver cloud, rolling in from 
the sea, forming a river of fog in the great ravines. I 
hurried over, climbed upon the branches, and sprang 
lightly upon a small ledge on the rock, which I grasped 
with my arm.. For the next moment I scarcely know what 
happened. As TI sprang from the tree it gave, creaked 
and groaned, and then, with a frightful roar, went down 
into the caiion, carrying tons of rock and gravel with it, 
and causing such reverberations that for some time no- 
thing could be heard above the din. As the crash came, 
the fog, that rolls in with remarkable rapidity here, 
reached my feet and swept by, so that I eould not see 
the extent of the predicament I was in, and the fog was 
rising every moment. 

““*Tll go back for a rope,’ shouted my friend ; ‘the 
tree's gone.’ I sung out, ‘ All right,’ and he started off. 
I soon got tired of the cramped position and tried to 
move, but could find no foothold. I felt about with the 
rifle, but could feel nothing. I then dropped a cart- 
ridge, and a few seconds later heard it clink on the 
rocks far below. Another and another dropped in dif- 
ferent places showed that I was on a small ledge, and 
that the rest had been carried away. You know how 
rapidly it becomes dark here, night setting in in the 
caiions some time before it is felt on the plain. Well, 
this and the fog that was now over my head soon left me 
in the dark. There was no particular strain on me, but 
how long I could stand in one position—whether I conld 
do it all night—was the question that presented itself, and 
I soon made up my mind that I would either have to do 
this or go into the cafion. The wind rose ; aftera while 
it began to roar down the mountain in fitful gusts, now 
almost tearing me from the ledge. The pinnacle was 
so small that I thought perhaps I could toss a rope over 
it and bind myself on, so I began to take cf my coat, 
holding on with one hand. In doing it I dropred my 
rifle, and heard it crash into the rocks below and dis- 
charge, the fog being so thick that I could net see the 
light. The coat was of thick canvas, and iv half an hour 
Thad cut it up into fifteen or twenty cords, and bound 
them together. I then twisted around, with my lack to 
the rock, that was dripping with moisture an] slippery, 
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and taking the rope by the ends, I tried to throw it upon 
the rock, but found that the wind blew it back. ‘Time 
and time again I tried this, once almost losing my feet, 
and finally it occurred to me to fasten some cartridges to 
it to weigh it down. This took some time, with not a 
little danger ; but finally I succeeded, and I again tossed 
the rope. This time it caught, and if ever a man felt 
thankful I did. I now had the possibility of a sup- 
port, but whether it had caught against a ledge, or had 
gone entirely over, I could only determine by experi- 


ment, not an easy matter while standing on an eight-inch | 


platform of slippery granite several hundred feet in mid- 
air. I commenced by switching it gradually, then a 
little harder, and then bore the weight of my arm against 
it, pressing my body back against the rock. To my joy 
it had evidently caught, and iu a few moments I had the 
ends lashed about my body under my arm ; not that I in- 
tended trusting my weight to it willingly, but if in the 
night I slipped or lost my strength, the canvas rope 
would save me. Isoon found that the constrained posi- 
tion was wearing upon me. I tried standing on one 
foot and pressing a little against the rope, then shifting 
over upon the other; and through the long hours of 
the night I kept this up, growing gralually numb and 
drowsy. 

“¥inally the strain must have beeome too much, as I 
remember experiencing a sort of indifference as to what 
became of me. Iseemed to pass into a state of coma, or 
something of the kind, for I was aroused by a blow, and 
found myself standing, or rather hanging, on the shelf 
in broad daylight, while my friend and a fisherman were 
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on the opposite bank. They bad thrown a rope to me, 
the end striking me upon the head. The shock of the 
scene below me would certainly have resulted in my fall 
had it not been for the canvas rope, as when I fully re- 
covered my senses I realized for the first the real horror 
of the situation. The fog had withdrawn, and I saw that 
I was at least five hundred fect in the air, on the face of 
the rock, all below it on that side having crumbled away, 
and to bridge the chasm seemed impossible. My friend 
and the fisherman, however, encouraged me in every 
way, and after innumerable suggestions it was agreed 
that I should try and get a stronger rope about the 
rock, and fasten a block that they had brought to it, 
then run in another rope, lash myself to it, and allow 
them to haul me over. This plan seemed plausible in 
theory, bit in my condition it was difficult to carry out. 
It was the only chance, however, and I took it. Withont 
undoing the canvas rope, I caught the one they threw, 
and soon tossed it over the point, now having some one 
to tell me when it caught. To this I tied a block that 
they ran over on the rope, and finally passed the rope 
through it, so that an endless rope was the result, one 
‘end on the pinnacle and the other fastened to a tree. I 
' finally cut myself loose and relashed myself to the rope, 
allowing it to pass under my arms. When all was ready 
T lowered myself over the edge, shut my eyes, and they 
hauled me over, and dragged me up safo and sound. 

“Yes, we got the first goat and another besides. We 
camped there a day until I recovered, then kept on and 
came down the cation on the other side; but I have 
never had the wild-goat fever since.” 


THE BAILIFFS DAUGHTER OF ISLINGTON, 


Taere was a youthe, and a well-beloved youthe, 
And he was a squire’s son; 

He loved the baylit!s daughter deare, 
That lived at Islington. 


Yet she was coy and would not believe 
That he did love her soc; 

Noe, nor at any time would shoe 
Any countenance to him showe, 


But when his friendes did understand 
His fond and foolish minde, 

They sent him up to faire London, 
An apprentice for to binde. 


And when he had been seven long yeares, 
And never his love could see, 

“Many a tearo have I shed for her sake, 
When sho little thought of mee.” 


Then all the maids of Islington 
Went forth to sport and playe, 
All but the bailiffe's daughter deure; 

She secretly stole awaye. 


She pulled off her gown of greene, 
And put on ragged attire, 

And to faire London she would go 
er true love tu enquire. 


And as she went along the high road, 
The weather being hot and drye, 
She sat her down upon a green bank, 

And her true love came riding bye. 


She started up with a colour so redd, 
Catching hold of his bridle-reine. 

“One penny, one penny, kind sir,” she sayd 
“‘Will ease me of much paine.” 


“wp 


3cfore I give you one penny, sweetheart, 
Pray tell me where you were born ?” 
“At Islington, kind sir,” said she, 
“Where I have had many a scorne.” 


“T prythee, sweetheart, then tell to mee, 
O tell me, whether you knowe 

The bailiffe’s daushter of Islington ?” 
“She is dead, sir, long agoc.” 


“If sho be dead, then take my horse, 
My saddle and bridle also; 

For [will into some far countrye, 
Where noe man shall me knowe.” 


“O stave, O stave, thou goodlye youth, 
She standeth by thy side; 

She is here alive—she is not dead— 
And ready tu be thy bride.” 


“O farewell, griefe, and weleome, joye, 
Ten thousand times therefor; 

For now I have found mine owne true love, 
Whom I thought I should never seo more.” 


~— se tare 
—_ 


oO OO OOO 


Some one, on being asked the question, What was 
the difference between a Conservative and a Radical, re- 
plied, ‘‘A Conservative is oue who believes that every- 


thing is good until it is proved to he bad, whereas a 
Radical believes everything to be bad until it is proved 
to be good.” 
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Tue little city which grew up near the quarries of the 
finest and purest white marble ever found took its name 
from them, for, after all, Carrara is only the Italianized 
form of the Latin word quarraria, which our English 
word quarry resembles more in look, if less in pronun- 
ciation. 

It was one of the chief towns of the bygone Duchy of 
Modena. It is a place of some seven thousand popula- 
tion, and stands on the banks of the River Avenza. 

There is a palace in the city occupied in other days by 
the Dukes of Modena, a college, the Collegiate Church, 
and the Church of Madonna delle Grazie. Tho Academy 


in ox-carts, which take a whole day for a single trip. 
The workmen rise before daylight and go up the 
mountain from five to ten kilometers, working till noon, 
when, in Summer, they quit on account of the heat. 
Their average pay is five dollars a week. They spend a 
large part of this for lottery-tickets and liquor, living 
mostly on very poor bread. They form gangs under 
overseers, who contract for the quarrying at so much per 
cubic palm. The work is hard and often dangerous. 
The stone is rolled down the mountain-sides, and this 
rough treatment often causes flaws. On Sundays the 
piazza—where there is a statue made, it is said, by 


| Michael Angelo—is a sight worth seeing, as it is full of 


stonecutters from the mountains, sculptors from the 
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of Sculpture in this city was founded by Napoleon I. 
The whole cordillera of the Apennine range abounds in 
marble, but the white stone of Carrara (from Latin quar- 
raria, quarry) has the greatest reputation, and furnishes 
occupation to a large part of the inhabitants. A stream 
running through the town drives the saws. The studios 
and workshops are in cellars or in rooms on the ground- 
level, under the houses. In the Academy, in which are col- 
lected copies of the principal ancient and modern works 
of sculpture, sixty or seventy pupils are taught drawing 
and modeling. The stone is transported by land to 
Avenza, some eight kilometers from Carrara, and from 
there by small coasters called navicelli to Leghorn. Were 
there a good port at Avenza, the shipment might be di- 
rect. At present there is only a mole, although a fair 
harbor might be made. A railroad connects the mole 
with some of the quarries, but most of the stone is hauled 


studios, and people from the country in picturesque 
dress. - 

The marble is known in the markets as clear white, 
veined and statuary. The clear bluish white is preferred 
for sarcophagi, as it is hardest and best able to resist the 
action of air and change of temperature. The veined has 
a whiter ground, is softer and more easily worked, and is 
valued according to the fineness and regularity of the 
veins. It is preferred for decorating interiors. The 
statuary is most beautiful, but it is hard to find a perfect 
block. The best is of a uniform tone, the white slightly 
shading toward yellow. Some quarries produce a dark- 
blue marble, with veins that are hard to distinguish from 
the ground tint. A variety called bardiglio, of a pale, 
changing ground, with black veins which sometimes re- 
semble flowers—whence the name Bardiglio florito or 
Florito di Saravezza—is found in Saravezza. 


CARRARA AND 


The Pavonazzo marble is found near Carrara; the 
ground varies from cream-white to golden- brown, with 
purple veins and green spots, and is used with a fine 
effect to form ornamental squares in walls. 

The product of the 400 quarries, forty or fifty of which 
are constantly worked, is about 200,000 tons a year, but 
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the statuary marble comes from only ten or twelve of 
these. The Government derives a revenue of about 
$100,000 a year from these quarries, which all belong to 
wealthy families of Carrara. Great as is the quantity 
taken out year after year from these quarries, which have 
been worked for centuries—the Pantheon at Rome having 
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been built with marble from this place—the workmen are 
still employed on the surface, so that the supply may be 
meesnied as inexhaustible. 


In Bavaria, the law, “not iikindly,* according to Mr. 


Guggenberger, provides against dogs living to old age. 
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Every year the dog must: bo taken to the Government 
office for its yearly license,-when it is inspected by a 
veterinary, and ‘‘if he be found either aged or hopelessly 
sickly, he is ruthlessly condemned to death. You must 
go home without him. Decrepit dogs are “not allowed 
in Bavaria.” = 
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CLARENCE M. BOUTELLE. 
CHAPTER XXNII. 


‘(4s ALL THE RIVERS RUN INTO TUE SEA.” 

Tr was several days sinee Senn found and resened 
Elsie, since Lurline Bannottie disappeared, since Walter 
Aldrich caine too late to find more than the dead man 
who had given his life to his trust—only to fail in that 
trust after all. 

Elsie was at home again, in the old Barron mansion, 
sad, pale, quiet, but prettier and sweeter than ever. 

Aldrich and Elsie hud had one oretwo interviews, and 
both had been frank and straightforward. Theirs was an 
affection which would outlast the life that depends on 
such gross things as air and food and blood-currents and 
nerve-force. Theirs was a love which would last for 
ever, if knowledge and p-rsonality dves net fall and fail 
at the brink of the grave. 

Each of these two understood the other fully. Each 
knew how deep and lasting a regard held sway over the 
heart and life of the other. But Elsie’s resolve was firm 
cud steadfast. 

**What I did, I did of my own free will and accord ; I 
shall not do that from which my conscience shrinks ; the 
future is in the hands of God,” she said. 

Senn had seen Pricer immediately on his return to 
Boomville. These two had had several long conversa- 
tions. Senn had gone with Prier, one afternoon, when 
that gentleman made his peace with Elsie. She had al- 
ready learned, from Senn, to respect and admire che old 
detective, and the afternoon had been a pleasant one. 

Senn an4 Prier had called on Rev. John Kane. They 
had thonght it wise to acquaint him with the true char- 
acter of Miss Bnnottie. He had been terribly shocked. 
of course, and very pale snd silent. But they had had 
the satisfaction of seeing him take her photograph from 
his album, lay it face downward in the hottest part of 
his bright fire, and watch it turn to ashes. 

Mr. Prier had called upon Aldrich. 


There. had been | very much. 


life, wo uso it with our hopes, our fears, our doubts. 
Would life be worth living, were there no world beyond 
this, in which cternal forgetfulness shall be the fate of 
that wretched word — Uuless ! 

The people of Boomyille had learned just enough of 
the true state of affairs to enable their active imagina- 
tions to supply the rest of the story. You may be sure, 
therefore, that there were many versions of the history 
of our friends—and_ foes -aceepted and enrrent on the 
streets of Boomville. 

I wish I hod time and space (and patience) to write 
down some few of the many wild stories told and mon- 
strons theories held by the Boomyilleans on the subject 
which so much interests us. They would be entertain- 
ing ; they might even Le instructive ; and, like most fic- 
tiou (true to the old saying, they would be sfranger than 
the truth I have written—but for one thing. ‘ Hamlet,” 
with Mame’ left out, might indeed out-Shakespeare Shake- 
speare’s self —but for the missing Hamlet, And so— 
strange as were the tales they told—we may well let them 
fade into the silent air, sfrce they took no account of Lurline 
Biumnoltie! : 

What Boomville’s men and women and children knew, 
was much. They knew that Senn was a herc—in some 
way. They knew that Mrs. Senn was somehow a heroine. 
They kuew that Prier was the greatest detective of the 
age, thongh they didn’t know why. They knew so many 
good things of Mr. Walter Aldrich that they didn’t have 
time to ennmerate them. But they didu't know any- 
thing of Miss Turline Bannottie, beyond the fact that 
she had been the hired companion of Mra. Senn. They 
knew she hadn't returned, of course, Lut they didu’t 
know why ; they didn’t even think to ask ; what did she 
count in the matter, anyhow ?) You won’t find Boom- 
ville on your map, kind reader, and you will waste your 
time if you look, but I have no doubt there are so many 
Roomvilleans in your town that you'll find them in a de- 
cided majority in the next excited crowd you find dis- 
cussing the latest and most startling news on your 
streets. Don’t you think so ? 

There was one thing which troubled the Boomvilleans 
They would look at Elsie and sigh ; they 


several things upon which these gentlemen had found it | would gaze at Aldrich and shake their heads; and then 


interesting and profitable to converse. Ali differences 
and donbts had been swept away from betweea them. 

Senn and Aldrich had not yet met. I can scarcely say 
why. Perhaps the curious complications to which they 
were parties had had something to do with it, though Al- 
drich had been made to understand what Senn’s purpose 
had been, and had forgiven him all the results which his 
error had caused. He loved Senn. His love had strug- 
gled in his heart through all the months of distrust and 
doubt, and had never died out. He loved Senn ; he had 
never ceased to love him; and, standing in the full light 
of the knowledge of how much Senn had loved him, and 
of the fearful risks he had taken and the cross he had 
borne for the sake of that love, he knew that in the fu- 
ture he should care more for his true and luyal friend 
than ever before. 

And still, they had not met yet, not since Elsie’s res- 
evo and Lurline’s flight. It was the fault of neither. 
Fach may have had a diffidence—a sensitiveness—which 
nade delay. But their meeting, their friendliness, their 
warm hand-clasps, their looks and words of love—these 
were only delaved; they were certain to fall into the 
near future of these two men—tnless—— 

‘That is the word, kind reader, Unless / 

Prophecy of loss and sorrow, of vacant places in the 
sunshine of hume, and of open graves across the path of 


they would say, slowly and sadly, ‘‘ I1f—only—Senn-—” 

They didn’t finish, not aloud, at least, for most of them 
would have been horrified at being confronted with the 
fact that they had wished the death of a true, blameless, 
and more than noble man. 

But Senn could not always avoid hearing their ‘‘ If— 
oniy——” and it troubled him. 

Lurline Bannottie had not been found. Prier and 
Senn had searched, but Prier’s work had seemed to lack 
something of its old-time earnestness. Senn had ques- 
tioned him regarding the matter. ° 

“Tt will all come right of itself,” had been the old 
man’s reply ; ‘‘we have only to wait patiently. What 
has all onr labor and fret done for us? Has not all the 
good come in God’s own way ? Wait! Be patient! It 
is the lesson of life. Though the conrses be rugged and 
the way be long, ail the rivers run into he seal” 

“But, Prier 4 

«Well 2” 

“If that be true, is not ‘If—only — Senn ——’ a pro- 
phecy ?” 

* Possibly, but——” 

“But I love life.” 

‘‘And deserve long life. And yet-——” 

‘‘T am ready? Was that it? Thank you for your 
faith in me and your love for me. I try to be.” 


THE 


S$ 


It is night—night, and several days have passed since 
Jahnway Park was deserted, It is, curiously enough, the 
anpiversary of the night on which Walter Aldrich risked 


his life in behalf of the unknown and helpless tramp | 
who has since come so closcly into all the hopes and | 


fears, joys and sorrows, of his life. 
There are many people waiting at the station, some to 
see friends depart, some in the hopes of greeting friends 


among the arrivals, some for no better reason than the | 


strange fascination which makes the railroad station a 
favorite loating- place almost everywhere,  Prier and 
Senn are waiting, as they have waited every night since 
Senn returned from Jahnway Park—waiting—because it 
has grown into a habit to wait—though each has given 
up all hopes of seeing Lurline Bannottie creep from the 
cars some night, to slip away in the darkness, led back 
to the most dangerous spot in all the world, as so many 
criminals have been, much as the moth tries again and 
again the fervor of the candle’s heat. It may be that 
Lurline Bannottie is strouger-minded than the usual 
criminal ; it may be she has lived long enough to out- 
grow the habits of the moth. 

Aldrich is waiting too. I cannot say for what. He is 
talking, gravely and quietly, with a group of ladies and 
gentlemen, just inside the brilliantly lighted waiting- 
room. His strong face shows well under the light. Pain 
has only pnrified and beautified it. He is more than 
handsome, standing there, and only pity would fit the 
case of one who had given all happiness in this world— 
to say nothing of hopes for another—in a yain endeavor 
to light love’s fires in his eyesand plant love's tenderness 
upon his lips, if such a one could be hiding in the ont- 
side shadows, somewhere, and looking in at him, And 
such a thing might be possible, you know. 


Mr. Prier and Mr. Senn are out on the platform, walk- ! 


ing slowly back and forth, #fm-in-arm, and talking earn- 
estly. They might as well go in ; it will be half an hour 
before the regular down passenger-train passes, and the 
limited “lightning express,” which is due in a few 
minutes, will only slow down to twenty miles an hour or 


80, to throw off and take on mail as she thunders through. | 
They might as well go in; it would be a very inexpe- | 


rienced person—or a very bold and «desperate one—who 
would try to get off of, or on to, the limited “ lightning 
express’ to-night. Since all is going ‘‘as the rivers flow 
into the sea,” it would be much JUeller to go in. But 
neither Prier nor Senn knows that. 

Senn hates to face the crowd inside; hates to risk 
hearing some careless one quietly whisper, ‘‘ If—only— 
Senn i 

But it would be better to hear them say it than that 
some things should happen ; better than that there 
should be no more occasion nor excuse for saying it, for 
instance. 

Senn glances into the warmly lighted window as they 
go by, and on into the darkness and the shadow. It is 
very cold outside. He shivers. Perhaps it is not alto- 
gether the cold which causes it. 

“©T—T am still the ‘ man ontside,’ ” he savs, and a little 
bitterly ; ‘outside of human sympathy and kind, good 
wishes.” 

“But I am with you,” replies Prier. 

‘“Even unto the end ?” 

Senn’s voice is inexpressibly sad ; his face is gloomy. 

* Yes, even that; in love, and friendship, and hope, 
and good wishes—even unto the end. But you must 
cheer up; you have many long years of usefulness and 
happiness before you, I doubt not ; you scem dispirited 
to-nighé” 


MAN OUTSIDE. 


' 


horizon. 
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“Tam. Do you believe in presentiments 2?” 

“T? No. Idon’t know. What do you mean ?” 

“This is the anniversary of the night when Aldrich 
saved my life.” 

“Yes. <A truly noble deed, wasn’t it ?” 

“Indeed it was.” 

«A man might offer his life for a friend—that is 
grand.” 

“Yes.” 

“But to do it for a mere stranger—that is sublime !” 

“Tt is. But do you know, Prier, I would go further 
than that. Do you know the lesson I Jearned under the 
shadow of the engine-wheels that night ?. Do you know 
the lesson which not all the years between them and now 
have been able to lessen or dim ?” 

“No. What was it ?” 

“The beauty and glory ef heroic self-sacrifice. I 
would risk my life, not only for a friend, not merely for 
a stranger, but for the lowest and meanest and most con- 
temptible of mankind. I would honestly and faithfully 
try to save and serve my worst foe—in such a situation 
as that from which Walter Aldrich saved me so long 
ago.” 

Would you ?” 

They have turned in their walk now, and the light 
falls upon the earnest honesty in Seun’s face as he 
replies, 

“1 would,” is his answer ; ‘God knows I would.” 

Prier shudders. He is not quite able to understand 
this. He would like to change the subject, but he can- 
not bring himself to the necessary abruptness. Besides, 
the whole matter has a stranve fascination for him. 
There is surely a keen appreciation of the weird and 
marvelous in tho brain behind his wrinkled brow. He 
does not change the subject, not exactly—he only turns 
it a little aside. : 

“Tell me of that night,” he says ; ‘‘ you never told me 
all the story.” 

‘Well, I will, It may lighten my load of gloom. 
may make me happier.” 

**T hope it will.” 

‘*T was only a tramp, but I loved life, loved it almost 
as well as I do now, loved it as a condemned prisoner or 
a hunted criminal must love a 

‘As Lurliuve Bannottie loves it ?” 

“T think so.” 

Prier shuts his teeth. They grate and grind upon one 
another. His breath-comes in great gusty sighs. 

‘*I—I hope she does love life,” he says; ‘I hope it 
will be the keenest torture, the most unutterable agony, 
for her to have to give it up. I'll be blamed if I don’t 
hang Lurline Bannottie.” 

“‘T was only a tramp. I was penniless, almost. All 
about me was wealth and comfort and happiness. On 
every side of me there were homes in which there were 
tangible reasons for a strong and abiding hope for long 
life. I alone—I of all about me—might have been ex- 
cused for being weary of existence. But no one clung 


It 


| to life more strongly than did I.” 


*©Yes, I understand that. Tell me the rest.” 

“Twill, It was much such a night as this. The wind 
was cold. There were thick clouds—thick clouds—and 
{ think they covered all the sky—I am not sure. You 
see there are banks of them now, but only along tho 
Tt is light overhead, to-night.” 

“Yes ; it is light overhead.” 

“The rails ran under the lights, and into the darkaess 
—just as they do to-night.” 

Yes.” 
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“‘The shadows covered them ere they went far—just 
as to-night.” 

“Yes.” 

“TY heard the thunder of the coming train. 
The limited express is coming now, and nF 

It rounds the curve, It has scarcely slackened its 
speed in the least. There is a heavy down-grade. The 
rails ave frosty and slippery. 

“‘I studied engineering once,” says Prier, ‘‘ before I 
became a detective, and——” ; 

A woman starts out from some shadowy hiding-place, 
and runs madly across the platform. Desperate indeed, 
to dare try get- 
ting on a train 
running as is the 
“lightning ex- 
press” to - night, 
running as it will 
be when it passes 
Boomville station. 

“For God’s 
sake give her a 
chance!” cries 
Senn, holding 
Prier’s arm. 
Then, as the wo- 
man’s foot slips 
on the icy planks, 
he dashes toward 
the place where 
she has fallen, 
and springs down 
upon the rail 
where she is 
lying. And as he 
goes, his terror for 
her finds a voice : 

““My God, it is 
Lur—” 

And then the 
train dashes on, 
the compressed 
air whistling 
shrilly as_ it 
escapes from the 
brakes which are 
too weak to-night 
for their duty— 
too weak and too 
late. The train 


Listen ! 


THE MAN OUTSIDE. 


Senn is not dead. I wish I could say he is not dying. 
But I cannot. He is. 

Aldrich kneels on one side. Prier is on the other. 
Aldrich has his arms about him. He holds him as though 
he would never Jet him go. 

Senn speaks. Prier stoops nearer. 

“‘As—as all the rivers——” he falters. 

Prier turns away his head. There are tears in his 
eyes. 

**Don’t, don’t. Oh, my God !” 

Senn speaks again. 

“‘It—it is light overhead ; it is light all the way. I—' 
I loved you, Wal- 
ter, and—and—be 
very good to 
Elsie ; never for- 
get how much 
she has cost. Lift 
me a little higher, 
and—and— It is 
dark again, so 
dark. Take my 
hand, dear old 
Aldrich, just as 
you used to do. 
You — you — have 
not — taken —it— 
since—since ——” 

The voice weak- 
ens, falters, ceases. 

Aldrich reaches 
down to obey his 
friend’s request. 

But—— 

It is not Senn’s 
hand you _ have, 
Walter Aldrich! 
It is only a lump 
of clay! Clay to 
love tenderly, to 
caress regretfully, 
to weep hot tears 
over, perhaps, but 
only clay still. 
Senn has_ gone. 
He is as far away 
as though all the 
orbs of God’s uni- 
verse were circling 
in their mighty 


dashes on. It 
comes to a stop 
only when it has 
passed far beyond 
the station. But 
something it found in its way is thrown high in the 
air, and falls in a ghastly, bloodstained heap at Prier’s 
very feet. 

‘© Well, I’il be blamed!” said he, as he bent over her. 

Not Lurline Bannottie! Oh, no! These broken bones, 
this crushed skull, this torn face, are not her. But this 
broken and crushed and torn mass, this heap from which 
all becuty and grace are gone for ever, was the body in 
which she lived. These bones and muscles did her bid- 
ding ; this skull hid her cunning; this face was the 
mask she turned toward a world of men she dazzled and 
deluded. It is not Lurline Bannottie! But it is all 
earth has left of her. Cover her up! Carry her away ! 
We are done with her! 


She—‘‘ Ou, I pon’? KNOW. 


AN AWKWARD REMARK. 


He—“ May I HAVE THE PLEASURE OF THE NEXT——” 

I THINK THEY ARE GOING INTO SUPPER.” 

He—‘' Ou, REALLY !—on, I DIDN’T KNOW. 
FED—ER—PERHAPS I HAD BETTER TAKE YOU IN TO SUPPER.” 


orbits between 
you two; and a 
moment ago he 
-vas in your arms, 
and his voice was 
in your ears. I canrot even pretend to understand death. 
Can you ? 

They raise him up tenderly. They carry him into the 
waiting-room. They lay him down, while the hushed lips 
of the onlookers forget to say, ‘‘ If—only—Senn z 

They bring a snow-white sheet. Prier lays it rever- 
ently and lovingly over him. He stoops for a long look 
at the face of the dead. Then he draws the covering over 
the face too, and turns away. 

‘* «The pure in heart shall see God,’ ” he says, solemnly. 
‘‘Let us'thank Him that in another and a better world 
than this, among the good and the happy, Gilbert Senn 
shall be no more for ever ‘the man outside !””’ 

THE END. | 


IF THE BEASTS ARE GOING TO BE 


“ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL.” 


“ALL'S WELL THAT 
ENDS WELL.” 


One could feel that it was Spring- 
time, even in the city streets. There 
was a breath of balm in the air, 
though it was not freighted with 
the odor of budding leaves and 
fresh violets. Dr.McDonald, as he 
drove along somewhat hurriedly, 
felt the soft touch of the breeze 
upon his face, and it came to him 
like the benediction after prayer. 
He was glad that his aged mother’s ~ 
horticultural tastes had led him to ~ 
make his home in the suburbs, away from all this brick 
and mortar; where there was breathing space ; a bit of 
green lawn to stretch out its soft carpet, tapestried with 
vivid flower-beds about the house, and a few grand old 
trees to droop over it and make,a habitation for the 
countless little minstrels who rendered the home cheery 
with their carols. 

After the long day in his city office his heart bounded 
as he neared his home, where the old mother awaited 
him with joy and many stories of her garden darlings. 
She made odd havoc with their names sometimes, for the 
old lady had not come of high degree, but the doctor 
never betrayed any ignoble shame about this, for he was 
a self-made man, sprung from the poorest. 

He treated his mother as a courtier would a queen, for 
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“DR, ALEX HAD TAKEN THE SLENDER HAND, AS COLD AND WHITE AS MARBLE, 
IN HIS OWN. THERE WAS NO PERCEPLIBLE PULSE.” 


he knew her grand qualities and how she had helped 
his life by her self-denial, her devotion and strength. 
He somehow had grown to associate these qualities only 
with plain, unlettered people, and felt, accordingly, a mis- 
trust of the delicate-handed, dainty, aristocratic young 
women who swept by him in shining silks with long, 
rustling trains. He could not believe in heroism with 
banged hair and French heels. Perhaps this feeling had 
kept him-heart-whole till the age of thirty-five. It was 
not till he found his sweet wild rose, as he loved to call 
her—a girl who knew nothing of Mammon-worship, or 
angling for a husband—that he was taken captive. His 
thoughts were of her, as he drove on his way this night, 
so no wonder the Spring zephyrs seemed sweet to him. 
The time was growing near when a sweet, young face 
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would be beside him in his home, and a household fairy 
would flit among the flowers in the garden. 

“Dear little Polly !” 

_ Healways insisted on calling her so, though she owned 
the stately name of Pauline. What o lucky fellow he 
was to have happened on this sweet wild flower and be 
able to gather it for his own ! 

He had scarcely noticed, in his abstraction, that there 
seemed an unusual crowd in tho streets, and that hoarse 
voices were calling, and bells tolling, tolling. 

He was in the midst of a crowd before he knew it—a 
crowd so dense that he stopped his horse and looked 
about him. The sky was strangely red, and the whole 
scene lit up with a ruddy glare. The people were all 
shouting. There was a Babel of sounds, but he soon 
made out the terrible words, ‘‘ Fire ! fire !” 

Humanity would not let him drive on, tired as he was. 
There might be some case needing a physician’s help, so 
he secured his horse to a lamp-post at a safe distance, 
aud made his way into the crowd as far as possible. The 
house was quite a handsome one, with brown-stone trim- 
mings. Tongues of flame curled out of every window ; 
waves of smoke rolled upward in great black billows, 
edged with lurid crimson ; golden showers of sparks fell 
everywhere, like strange fountains of fire. 

‘‘Och, the poor crathur! and in her wedding-dress she 
is, shure !” cried some one near. 

Dr. Alex turned from the grand spectacle of confla- 
gration that had absorbed him, to see two men bearing 
out a white-robed figure. He pressed forward, then, to 
the utter disregard of his neighbors. He was a phy- 
sician, and he had the right, for he carried restoratives 
in his pocket. 

“It’s kilt she is entirely !” said the man, with feeling. 
‘*What wid breathin’ the fire and——” 

Dr. Alex had taken the slender hand, as cold and white 
as marble, in his own. There was no perceptible pulse. 
The pure white bridal drapery touched his heart with an 
infinite pity. He felt just then very tender to all brides, 
and this one was an uncommonly pretty one, although 
she lay there cold and rigid as a corpse. Her dress was of 
ivory-white satin, elaborately covered with lace, caught 
up with clusters of orange-blossoms, There was also a 
knot of the lovely buds among the waves of her bright- 
bronze hair. Over the bright-white forehead, short soft 
curls—ob, call it not a bang !—lay in shining rings. The 
heavy-lidded eyes were shut, The mouth, with its full 
lips and pretty curves, the rounded cheeks, were all 
pallid as death, but Dr. Alex seemed to see a sudden 
picture of what that face would be instinct with life, 
colored by pleasure, or feeling, or ‘love. 

He had not been idle during this survey. There 
seemed at last to be a pulse beating feebly—a mere 
thread of a pulse—in that blue-veined wrist. But the 
eyes when they opened looked about wildly, and then 
closed again. The confusion and noise were increasing, 
and the air was growing very chill. 

“The best thing to do would be to get her under 
shelter and comfortably in bed,” thought the doctor. 
“I wonder where her friends are? Could they all have 
gone off without a thought of her in the confusion ? And 
where is her lover, poor fellow ? He may be on his way 
here now, if they were to have been married to-night. 
What a sad end to his dream of joy! Strange hymeneal 
torches have been lit for his bridal, and he is not here. 
But still I may be able to pull her through, and ‘ All’s 
well that ends well.’” 

The doctor made rapid inquiries and sent a messenger 
to find out something of the young lady, but in vain. No 
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one know the least thing abont her. All the inmates of 
the house had scattered. 

“This is a predicament !"’ said the doctor. ‘‘I will 
not send the poor thing to an hospital. It is a peculiar 
case, and requires delicate handling when consciousness 
returns. Mother will be delighted—bless her !—with a 
chance to do good, and Lynn is such a capital nurse! 
Why not take her home with me ?” 

So saying, the doctor looked about anxiously to see if 
he could discover some well-known face. The flames 
were yielding to the steady stream of water poured upon 
them, but the house was a wreck. 

At last the doctor discovered the face of a gray-haired 
divine, known through the length and breadth of the 
city. Alex and his mother belonged to his flock. Se 
there was nothing to do but to hail him and state the 
humane work he was about to undertake, leaving the 
address with the next-door neighbors, where the young 
girl might be found when inquiries should be made. 

‘‘For, of course, the lover will be frantic,” said the 
doctor, with a laugh. ‘‘I shall have him out at our 
house before midnight. I suppose you know nothing 
of the inmates of that house ?”’ Dr. Alex asked of his 
friend. 

“Tt was a caravansary—a great boarding-house, 
swered the clergyman ; ‘‘that is all I can find out.” 

So Dr. Alex drove away rapidly with his charge, and 
halted not till he saw the door of his own house, where 
his mother was anxiously peering forth to watch his 
coming. She was not surprised that he had brought a 
patient with him. They often came for a little change 
of air. 

But she uttered a cry as this one was lifted out; the 
dead-white face, the strange attire, appalled her. 

‘Poor thing! Did she fall senseless at the h'altar ?” 
exclaimed the old lady—she was English, and in confu- 
sion sometimes misplaced her aspirates—‘“ which I have 
known myself to be the case with my own sister’s cousin, 
h’Angelina Hanks, and never come to fora ’alf-day ; and 
her ’usband that distracted as was found tryin’ to drown 
*imself in the bathroom for despair. And I know in my 
own case—fiddlestrings was nothin’ to my nerves on that 
day—marryin’ a Scotchman, you see, was tryin’—a fur- 
riner like, tho’ a better man never———” 

‘‘Mother, dear, I’m going to carry her up into the 
Blue Room, and do what I can for her. But, first, I think 
you and Lynn had better take off this bridal finery; the 
sight of it might be injurious when she first recovers. 
Put it away carefully.” 

The good old lady was only too charmed to be of use. 
Lynn, the most efficient of nurses, and as solemn as a 
church owl, soon appeared; and between them the 
pretty young girl was soon undressed, rubbed from head 
to foot, restoratives forced between her blue lips, and a 
pulse established—a pulse that raced madly enough after 
a while. 

“Ah, here is too much of a good thing!” said the 
doctor, as he held tke slender wrist in his hand. ‘‘ Fever, 
and a furious one, I should say.” 

And indeed the flaming signals were kindling on the 
cheeks and gleaming in the wide open-eyes before the 
night was over. . 

** She's as pretty as a crownation pink,” whispered the 
old lady, as she stood by her bedside in the morning. ‘‘I 
see the nuptials wasn’t performed, as there’s no weddin’- 
ring on the finger. But the young man must be dis- 
tracted.” 

“No; there’s no wedding-ring,” said Dr. Alex, with 
a singular feeling of satisfaction. ‘I was sure the 
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intended would have found her out by this time ; but we 
shall see him to-day. He must suffer horribly, to lose a 
bride like that; to be in doubt of her fate for even a 
moment must be maddening.” 

The next three days and nights were spent in anxious 
watching. The doctor never went to bed, and found 
himself strangely inclined to neglect all his other patients 
for this one. 

In all her raving, strange to say, she never spoke of a 
lover or mentioned any man’s name. She seemed only 
to be living over her childhood’s days—to be gathering 
flowers, or playing with her companions ; once in a while 
her tone grew more mournful, and she talked of her 
mother’s death, and of being alone in the world. ; 

‘‘How odd that she never mentions that nearer one 
still, and a dearer one than all others !” thought the doc- 
tor; ‘‘and stranger yet, that we have seen or heard no- 
thing of him. Well, Iam glad of it. A lover would be 
sadly in the way just now.” 

By this time, Dr. Alex was so strangely interested in 
his now patient, that he felt rather glad his Polly was 
away from home, paying some last visits to friends before 
her marriage. He felt that he must be on hand when 
reason came back to that bewildered, brain; that he 
must ward off her questions, and keep from her as long 
as possible the situation of affairs. For, of course, when 
she realized the situation, there woald be a maddening 
anxiety about the lover, who had not yet turned up. 
This might cause a fatal relapse. Altogether, the case 
was one which demanded all his energies, and he gave 
himself up to-it heart and soul. 

Yet he started like a guilty creature, one,day, when he 
found the eyes, which had been so long wandering and 
wild, fixed on him with intense curiosity. 

** Have I been sick ?” the young girl asked, in a soft 
tone ; and Dr. Alex could not but remark how the light 
of reason illuminated the beautiful face till it was like a 
lily in the sun. 

“Yes, very sick. I am a doctor,” he hastened to suy, 
as if to account at once for his presence. 

‘*Is it—long—since ?” she faltered, making an effort 
of memory, apparently in vain. 

“* A week since you were placed in my care,” he said, 
quite glibly. ‘‘Do not try yet to remember. Resign 
yourself to being an infant—one who does not think of 

the past or care for the future. “My mother, here, is de- 

lighted to have some one to pet ; she finds her big boy 
too much for her now. There, my dear! don’t ask any 
questions just yet.” 

And, with a warning nod to his mother, he got out of 
the room. Mrs. McDonald sat down by the bedside, with 
a resolve to talk only of flowers. They would be a safe 
topic. But, first, there would be no harm in asking the 
poor child’s name. It was very unhandy talking to 

‘people whose name you did not know. 

‘My name is Marcia Corliss,” the young gitl answered. 
“To think of you taking me in, not even knowing my 
name !—what good people you must be! I wish I could 
recollect things. Why, the last thing I can remember is 
going to sleep, I think ; but it was in my own room—a 
bare little place enough—nofhing like this. I think I 
‘must have been transported somewhere in my sleep, like 
ono of the heroines of a fairy tale. Where am I ?—on the 
other side of the looking-glass, where Alice went? Iam 
as bewildered os she was, only things are not upside 
down. Tell me ?” 

‘Ah, you forget the doctor’s caution! And you were 
to be a good girl, and not ask questions just yet a while. 
When you're better, I'll take you out in the garden, as 
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will be a treat to a poor city slip like you, I know. 
Tll wager you never saw such spitoonias in your life. 
I always has good luck with ’em; in fact, my touch is 
lucky, they suy. Mrs. Pettitoes always sez, sez she, 
‘You're a lucky woman, so you are! I'll take it kindly if 
you'll set out my salivas fur me ; for your’n were a show 
last Fall, as is gospel truth—stand’n up in puffick ranks 
all in red, like milertary, you never see. And there's 
luck in your hand,’ sez siie——” 

“T can catch a glimpse of y-ur garden from the 
window,” said Marcia, politely, ‘‘and I am sure it 
looks pleasant. There is a rose just as high as the lower 
pane, and it seems as if it were peeping in.” 

“Tt's the pansies that look most like faces—baby- 
faces,” said the old lady, warming with the subject ; 
‘‘and sich a wariety of expressions come on ’em, with 
yaller faces and just one purple dimple ; but all on ’em 
lookin’ up at ye so innocent. Alex brings me lots of fine 
flowers, with grand botany names ; I’ve a lumbago, and 
a diabrecius. But the old-fashioned flowers go to my 
heart. Lor’, if you’d seen this spot when we took it! 
Just a tangle of nettles, and one old vine~a trumpery 
vine, they calls it, I believe.” 

Marcia had found the old lady's chatter so soothing 
that she had dozed away again without asking trouble- 
some questions, When she awoke, her mind was clearer ; 
she could think calmly, but the mystery of her being in 
this place was unexplained. 

Had she had a fit of insanity, she wondered, and been 
put under a physician’s care for safe- keeping ? She 
could remember her old life perfectly, she thougki— 
the drudgery, the loneliness, the monotony of it; sur- 
rounded by strangers, without the pleasures of youth— 
had it at last conquered her reason, and made her melan- 
chely mad? She scarcely dared to ask any questions, 
but she grew silent and moody. 

Dr. Alex noticed the change. There was something in 
the way of his patient’s recovery, aud he grew miserable 
over it. He wanted to see a cheerful light in those violet 
eyes, and the flush of health upon those softly rounded 
cheeks. He found he had no heart in his work—in any- 
thing—while that white face and those appealing ‘eyes 
were ever before him. At last, one day, Marcia startled 
him with the question : ‘‘Would you consider me of 
sound mind at present, doctor ?” 

Dr. Alex braced himself at once—the moment had 
arrived. 

“As sound as myself,” he answered, heartily. 

‘““Then tell me—for I must know—howI came into 
your hands. The effort to remember maddens me.” 

‘*How much do you remember, my child ?” he said, 
cautiously. 

“TI think I only remember going to sleep,” she said, 
trying to recall something. ‘‘I had been working very 
hard, and sat dowo for a moment to rest. I knew no- 
thing more till I opened my eyes on this place.” 

‘* Ah, nothing unusual had occurred, or was about to 
occur, on that evening ?” 

**No—nothing. I had been sewing all day, as usual.” 

‘“‘You—ah—did not expect a friend ?” 

The doctor hesitated, as if he were treading on delicate 
ground, 

“No,” a little mournfully. ‘‘You know what the old 
ballad says, ‘Tie poor have so few friends.’” 

The mystery deepened ; the doctor was puzzled. Cer- 
tainly, if the girl had been going to be married, the fact 
could not quite have escaped her, unless there was some 
serious complication of the brain worse than he dreamed. 
He had known cases where the whole past had slipped 
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“ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS. WELL.” 


away from them ; but this young girl seemed to recollect 
something. 

“I will explain,” said the doctor, with a desire to aid 
her efforts. ‘‘ There was a fire ; your house was burned ; 
the smoke suffocated you, and you were brought out 
insensible.” 

Marcia brightened up visibly. A look of relief came 
into her face. 

“Ah, how gladIam! I was afraid that I must have 
gone mad suddenly, and that I had been brought to 
some retreat for care.” 

‘‘There was, however, one single circumstance about 
the affair,” said the doctor, thinking it time to clear up 
matters. 

“And what was that?” Marcia asked, with some 
anxiety. 

“You wore a bridal dress—a very rich and handsome 
affair, too—” 

A gay laugh interrupted him. 

‘‘Oh, now I see! It all comes back to me perfectly. I 
am only a dressmaker, you see ; and I had been sewing 
all day on that dress, thinking sometimes rather sadly of 
my own loneliness and the brighter hopes and love that 
uwaited this other girl. When I fastened the knots of 
flowers in it that evening I could not resist the fancy that 
took possession oz me to see*how I would look in such 
attire. I have always had to wear the plainest sort, you 
know ; soI pui is on, und for a moment fancied myself 
as other girls are, and not the drudge Iwas. Then I was 
so dead-tired, that I sat down a moment before taking it 
off. And that is how it all happened—I must have gone 
asleep on the instant.” ; 

A strange relief seemed to have come to the doctor, 
also. He gave a cheery laugh, as he said: 

‘““Well, we have been looking for the disconsolate 
lover, and wondered and wondered over his non-appear- 
ance. And you certainly got yourself.up in style for 
that fire.” 

Marcia began to look anxious again. 

“« But the dress !—it must be quite spoiled ! Oh, what 
shall Ido? Ican never pay for it. Ihave lost every- 
thing if the house is burned, and indeed all I had would 
not have brought enough to pay for it!” 

And a red spot began to appear on either cheek. 


W1X.—“‘ THE BOYS, BETWEEN THEM, HAD MANAGED TO CARRY 
IM TO THE NEAREST FARMHOUSE.”— SEE NEXT PAGE. 


NIx.—‘‘* TELL KOLIN TO ENTER AS SUBSTITUTE FOR BENNO,’ 
SAID UNCLE FRANZ, ‘AND THEN GO TO YOUR LOVER WITH 
A SMILE ON YOUR PRETTY FACE.’” 


‘*Come, come! You shall not excite yourself. We 
understand the matter now, and will not talk any more 
about it at present. When you are better, all will be 
arranged. You have only to keep quiet—eat, sleep, and 
smile for the next week.” 

And Marcia yielded from sheer weakness. : 

The doctor had a visit to make the next day. Polly 
had come home—indeed, she had been home for a couple 
of days, but he had not felt that it was safe td leave his 
patient. But now he rode along, with his dreams for 
company, through a path that was golden on either side 
with buttercups, and starred with daisies. Nothing 
could be more sweetly rural than the little brown, time- 
stained cottage in which his wild rose bloomed. Old and 
plain as it had been, time had mellowed it into beauty 
and warmth of color, and nature had draped it with 
vines, wild roses with swinging wreaths of softest pink, 
and honeysuckles full of blossoms, liko ‘‘ arabesques of 
subtle balm.”” There was ao silence all about the place 
that filled the doctor’s soul with a strange, sweet calm. 
But as.he neared the open door, he heard angry voices— 
so loud, so angry were they, that he walked into the hall 
unheard, and stood there rather perplexed. 

What ! was that his sweet wild rose—‘‘a rosebud set 
in willful litfle thorns”— indeed ? He could scarcely 
recognize the tones for hers. She had always been sweet 
and low when with him, scarcely talking at all, and de- 
cidedly of the ‘‘startled fawn order”; but now—— 

“Shut up! What do I care? I say it’s enough to 
make any one swear. Do you think Doc is going to fork 
over again for another wedding-dress ? Oh, yes! You 
said he was made of money ; but no feller likes that sort 
of thing. The minx has gone off with it — that’s the 
matter !” 

‘*Now, Polly Mariar 

“Oh, dry up! I know what I am talking about. The 
house is burned down ; but that’s not sayin’ she didn’t 
slope with that wedding-dress— thought it a good chance, 
of course! Drat her! I heard she had good taste, and 
was cheap; so I thought I’d save a ten out of the money, 
and give poor Ned Bantling a parting present. I owed 
him something for throwing him over, poor fellow ! and 
Ibought him the prettiest stud I could get-—Humphrey’s 
diamond—and he looked stunning, you bet! I-went to 
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see him in the walking-match—such a leg! Oh, galump- 
tious! how I ever brought myself to give him up for that 
lanky Doe, I don’t know. Money ain't everything. Poor 
Ned! I'm awful spoons on him, as the English girls sa>. 
Bat, look here! Who's to put the screws on for the need- 
ful for a wedding-dress ? I won't! You've got to get up 
the whole thing—the match is of your makin’. I ain’t 
a-goin’ to beg of him—not if I knows myself. But if I 
had hold of that hussy 

The doctor staid tov hear no more. He had sickened 
over it all, yet stood as if riveted to the floor while the 
tirade went on. Now he turned and left the place 
quietly. He could not face the girl just then. How 
vulgar she was! Why had he never found it out before ? 
‘*Doc”! Bah! how he scorned himself! 


“He was shamed through.all his being 
To have loved 80 poor a thing.” 


His sweet, wild rose, who knew nothing of meney, and 
‘was all artlessness and affection—why, she was a merce- 
nary little wretch, who was selling herself to him while 
she loved another! What was sho better than her fallen 
sisters ? 

He drove on in a storm of indignation and wrath. 
would never believe in woman again. 

But a sweet and pensive face rose before him at that 
thought ; tender violet eyes, clear as truth ; soft, sweet 
lips that could not lie, he was sure of it—he would stake 
his soul on that. But stop! this wedding-dress! It 
suddenly flashed over him that this was Polly’s lost pro- 
perty ; and that rounded the story completely. Marcia 
had worn for one brief hour the dress intended for his 
bride! The thought thrilled him strangely. 

He found Marcia taking a short walk in the garden— 
her first step into the sunshine. She looked very fragile 
and helpless. She needed a strong arm to lean upon, 
and, of course, her physician was bound to give that arm 
to her. 

“Some one has been making inquiry about that 
wedding-dress. You remember the owner’s name, of 
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course ?” 

“Oh, yes. Miss Barber—Miss Pauline Barber ; a girl 
with bright black eyes and rosy cheeks. What shall I 
do 2” 


“You will do nothing. I shall send her the dress, 
with a note of explanation and a bill to cover damages. 
At any rate, she will not want it now.” 

“Why ?” asked Marcia, in wonder. 

‘‘Because she is not going to be married,” answered 
the doctor, with a forced smile. ‘‘Some time I will tell 
you about it.” 

The note of explanation was as follows : 


“Dear Miss Barner: Having heard unintentionally to-day a 
Fives of your mind, and resolving that you should not do violence 
to your affections and throw * poor Ned’ over for my sake, I now 
write to set you free- free to make him happy. Iam saving you 
from the misery of a mercenary marriage, and you ought to thank 
me. Your wedding -dress, rescued from the fire, has suffered 
somewhat; but I think it can be restored. At all events, I inclose 
achock for that purpose. Trusting you may be happy with tho 
man of your choice, Iam, yours, ALEX McDona.p.” 


Alex told Marcia all about it ono day some weeks later. 
The young girl had not gone back to her work—she was 
not strong enough, so the doctor said, and, of course, she 
must obey her physician. Then, old Mrs. McDonald 
found her invaluable ; no one appreciated the flowers so 
well, and the old lady was getting somewhat feeble. 

Marcia stood near the brave ranks of ‘salivas,” as the 
old lady called them, and the glowing scarlet blooms 
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made a gorgeous background for the slim, girlish figure 
in the white dress. The sun shone down on the rough 
bronze curls, and the gentle, truthful eyes; and Alex 
felt that here was a ncture which a man’s heart 


—‘‘eould lean and rest upon, 
The sirongest on the longest day.” 


He had some last words to say that did not relate to 
Polly, although they referred to a wedding-dress. 

“You will not want it just like that one, will you ?” 
he asked, with asmile. ‘‘I think I must have some dif- 
ference.” 

‘‘The bride will be different,” answered Marcia, with a 
sly glance. 

‘“‘Thank Heaven for that! uttered the doctor, with 
profound thanksgiving in his heart. 


NIX. 


By Lucy BLakE. 

THERE was to be a grand banquet at Schloss Kienburg, 
and the people in the little hamlet nestling about the old 
mansion like chickens sheltered by the mother-hen were 
interested and curious as if they had all been invited 
guests. : 

Robert von Zell, the master of Kienburg, was no friend 
of hospitality, and the present preparations caused much 
wonder. He was noi the hereditary owner of the castle, 
but an interloper from a foreign country who had come 
to live in this quiet little corner of Carinthia ; he had 
done nothing to endear himself to the simple people, and 
much to annoy, and they distrusted and disliked him. 

There was to be a boar-hunt in the neighborhood, in 
which the élite of all the countryside were to participate ; 
and when the boar was slain, the high-born huntsmen 
were to be entertained becomingly at Schloss Kienburg. 

‘Herr von Zell owes these gentlemen a heavy debt of 
gratitude for saving his home from being pillaged by the 
French soldiers ; otherwise he would not open his purse- 
strings for them,” said a gray-haired peasant, over his 
work of spreading down 9 red carpet on the castle-steps 
for the guests to walk upon. 

‘«Tt was all very different when I was a boy,” said an- 
other, with a shake of the head ; ‘“‘ then the wine flowed 
like water, and scarcely a day passed without——” 

‘*Hush !” whispered a third. ‘See, here comes the 
master.” 

Robert von Zell, a slight, gray-huired man, with rest- 
less bright eyes and thin lips, that seemed to have for- 
gotten how to smile long years since, appeared at the 
doorway. 

“Where is Benno Welitz?” he asked, in a sharp, 
peremptory tone. 

‘‘Here, your honor,” answered a sturdy young fellow, 
who, at the top of a ladder, was nailing back a too-lux- 
uriant wistaria growing over the veranda. 

‘* Benno,” continued the master, ‘‘I want some larch 
boughs to decorate the dining-room; take the black 
mule and go up the Finster Alp, where the finest trees 
grow, and bring down a cartload. You are a nimble 
mountaineer, and if you make haste to start, you will 
have plenty of time to return before nightfall.” 

‘*But your honor forgets that the heavy rains of the 
past few days have gutted the road leading to the Finster 
Alp, and made it dangerous even for the goats,” said 
the young man, deprecatingly. ‘‘If other boughs than 
larches would do, I could get fine ones nearer home.” 

““What do I hear? Benno Welitz, the boast of the 
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whole village for his sure foot and steady head, showing 
the white feather at last because a few stones have been 
washed from their beds,” said Von Zell, with a disagree- 
able laugh. 

A quick flush flew to the young peasant’s cheek. 

“It is better to be called foolhardy than coward !" he 
exclaimed, augrily, springing down the ladder with one 
bound, and stalking away through the wet grass without 
another word. 

‘‘Impertinent young jackanapes ! If he should break 
his neck on the mountain, it will be nothing more than 
he deserves for his overbearing ways,” muttered Von 
Zell, under his breath. 

He dared not utter such a sentiment aloud, for he well 
knew that every man, woman and child had a good word 
to say for Benno Welitz, his gardener, while their feeling 
for the present master of Kienburg was—well, the less 
said about that the better. Robert von Zell disliked 
young Welitz ever since he. had been witness to one of 
the old man’s childish bursts of passion and had com- 
mented freely upon it, but his remarkable skill in caring 
for the tenderer trees and plants about the grounds 
induced the master of Kienburg to keep him in his 
employ. 

* * * * * 

Following the slow trudge of the black mule through 
the long, straggling village street, Benno, in a deep 
reverie, scarcely raised his eyes until he approached a 
tidy-looking little cottage with geraniums in the win- 
dows, quite at the end of the town. A pretty, rustic 
maiden, with saucy brown eyes and long plaits ef hair 
reaching below her waist, sat on the little veranda, her 
fingers busy over her knitting, and her neat, red-stock- 
inged foot keeping in motion the cradle where her baby 
brother was dozing. At the sound of Benno’s whistle, 
she dropped her knitting unceremoniously upon the 
sleeping Amor, and, leaving him to take care of himself, 
flew down to greet her lover after the fashion of all 
lovers since the days of paradise. 

‘*Good-morning, Benno. Where are you away to so 
early ?” 

“Up the Finster Alp, Greta; the master wants larch 
boughs to adorn the dining-room, and I am the lucky 
fellow sent in searck of them.” 

“But, Benno, have you forgotten the storms of late ? 
The road up the Finster Alp must be in a dreadful 
state.” 

‘*None too good, I imagine ; but I have climbed many 
a dangerous place before this, and escaped with a whole 
skin, and now I have a magnet to draw me safely home, 
which I did not-have a fortnight ago, eh, Herzchen ?” 
kissing sway the mournful look from the girl’s full, 
red lips. 

Here the sturdy young son of the soil in the cradle, 
finding himself alone, set up a lusty yell, and Greta flew 
to quiet him. 

“Take care of yourself, my boy ; don’t forget to say an 
Ave Maria on the way, and the Holy Mother will bring 
you safely home,” she called back over her shoulder. 

The day wore away, and Greta, with her Sunday silk 
apron on, and the string of red beads that Benno had 
brought ber from the fair at Tarvis round her plump, 
white neck, sat on the veranda, awaiting the return of 
her hero. The shadows deepened and the moon rose 
behind the snow-crusted Konigsberg, and still no Benno. 

‘‘Oh, mother, mother !” Greta cried, wringing her 
hands, ‘‘I am sure misfortune has overtaken him on the 
mountain. It was cruel of Herr von Zell to send him 
so for for* those trumpery greens !” 


‘*Nonsense, child! He was belated, and hadn't the 
time to come and tell you of his return.” 

‘Benno would never go home without bidding me 
good night, no matter how late it was,” the girl an- 
swered, shaking her pretty head sadly. 

Her pillow was very wet with tears that night, and her 
brown eyes kept as vigilant a watch through the dark- 
ness as the stars. 

In the morning Greta’s fears were verified, but not to 
the dreadful extent she had apprehended. Benno had 
lost his footing on the slippery path, and had fallen 
down a considerable height. He had been found by 
two shepherd lads lying insensible on a hard bed of 
rock, with bad wounds about his head and shoulders. 
The boys, between them, had managed to carry him to 
the nearest farmhouse, where he was being cared for. 

The black mule had fallen down a greater height, and 
lay dead on a meadow below, so Benno’s escape with his 
life was perhaps surprising. The poor fellow had lain 
all night in the cold, and the pain and exposure had 
thrown him into a high fever, which, together with 
injuries to his foot and shoulder, would keep him 
prisoner for many a long day. 

A personage of no small importance in the village of 
Kienburg was Franz Hackl, a cheery, hale old man, with 
a weather-beaten face, who, in his youth, had been a 
sailor, and who had many an amusing yarn to spin, and 
a kind word for everybody. He had not a relation in the 
world that he knew of ; but as all the young people in 
the place and half their elders called him Uncle Franz, 
he perhaps did not feel the lack of kindred. All confided 
to him their joys and sorrows, feeling sure of a friendly, 
sympathetic word in return. 

Old Hackl was sitting on the bench outside his cot- 
tage-door, with a half-empty glass of beer beside him, 
and his long pipe in his mouth ; his only companion was 
Nix, his small, wiry black dog, to whom he addressed an 
occasional friendly nod or word, until Greta, with flushed 
cheeks and eyes brighter than ever, came flying down 
the street toward him. 

‘Uncle Franz, is it not a sin and a shame !” she oried, 
dropping on the bench beside him. ‘‘ Benno is going to 
lose his place of forester, and Herr von Zell will do no- 
thing to help him.” 

‘‘Here, my dear, take a sup of beer to refresh you— 
you are quite out of breath—and then tell me the whole 
story.” 

‘You xnow, Uncle Franz,” continued Greta, gently 
putting aside the offered glass, ‘‘that the post of director 
over the foresters who fell the trees on the Kitzerberg 
has been promised to Benno for a year past, as soon as it 
should be vacant—a great lift in the world for him, and 
one that few men have at his age. The vacancy has 
occurred now, most unfortunately, when Benno is too ill 
to take it. The woodcutting must begin next week, but 
of course my boy cannot accompany the men up the 
mountain so soon. Mark Kolin, from Guntersdorf, was 
here to-day, and said that he would take Benno’s place till 
his recovery—Mark was formerly a forester, you know— 
if he would pay two hundred florins for his loss of time 
at his mill. Otherwise another man in Rauris, who is 
eager for the appointment, will take it, excluding Benno 
for ever.” 

‘Shameful if the poor fellow is cheated out of his 
rights !” said Uncle Franz, emphatically. 

‘‘Herr von Zell ought to pay this money to save 
Benno, but he will not ; we have nothing to give, and we 
cannot celebrate our wedding at Jacobi, or ever !” con- 
tinued Greta, with a convulsive sob 
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NIX.—‘‘ HE STRODE THROUGH THE FOREST OF TOTTERING 
CROSSES TO THE OLD FORTUNE - TELLER’S GRAVE FOR 
THE PACKET*OF MONEY. IT WAS GONE!” 


“Surely, Greta, the master cannot be so hard-hearted 
as to refuse this help to a man in his service!” 

“But he is, Uncle Franz. I was at the Schloss this 
morning, and on my knees begged him to pay Kolin this 
money for Benno’s sake; but he refused me with a laugh, 
pinching my cheek with his long, spider-like fingers, 
and saying I was audacious as I was pretty. The 
scoundrel, how I hated his touch !” 

“By Himmel! the man shall give this drop out of the 
ocean of his wealth. When the future welfare of a good, 
faithful fellow like Benno is at stake, it is wicked for 
him to hold back his hand. Cheer up, little maid. Your 
lover shall not lose his place, and you may go on making 
your wedding finery. This money shall be paid, if I 
have to take the savings I have put away for my helpless 
days. Tell Kolin to enter as substitute for Benno, and 
then go to your lover with a smile on your pretty face.” 

‘*Franz Hackl, you are a fool, I am afraid,” said the 
ex-sailor to himself, as Greta disappeared. ‘‘ You have 
promised to do something that it will take a wiser head 
and sharper tongue than yours to bring about ; but what 
else could a fellow do to chase away the tears from that 
girl’s eyes ? Robert von Zell is a screw, and his word is 
firm as a rock. He isa coward, though, at heart, and 
could be frightened into doing his duty. The question 
is, how to frighten him. Nix, bring me my hat.” 

The little black dog trotted obedientlyeaway, and re- 
turned in a moment with a shabby felt hat, adorned with 
a cock’s feather and a green cord in his mouth. | 

“Intelligent little beast !” said his master, taking the 
hat from his four-legged valet. ‘If we all had your 
honesty, fidelity and cleverness, it would be a better and 
happier world.” 

Nix wagged his tail furiously till all his lithe little 
body swayed with delight at his master’s notice, and 
looked up into his face with an almost human expression 
in his bright eyes. 

‘‘Tam in trouble, Nix, and I wish you could help me 
—by Jove! I believe you can.” 

Fired with a brilliant idea that had occurred to him, 
Uncle Franz hurried into the cottage with a nimbleness 
of step that had deserted him for the past twenty years. 

Half a mile distant from Kienburg was a lonely, | 
neglected little cemetery, called the Krimmler Friedhof, 


surrounded by a high stone wall with two gates. The 
iron and wooden crosses marking the graves were rusted 
and broken, and the flowers planted long ago by loving 
hands had been sadly worsted at last in a protracted con- 
flict with the weeds. A little chapel built at one side 
contained a glaring image of the Madonna, with a cheap 
ring on every finger, and a wreath of paper roses on her 
head ; the altar on which she was enthroned was made 
entirely of the bones of the departed who had lain their 
appointed time in the earth, and had been removed to 
make room for others. <A cheval-de-frise of grinning 
skulls ornamented the top of this shrine, and beneath 
was a painfully realistic picture of the damned, writhing 
in the flames of hell. ' 

It was a gruesome place from every aspect, and the 
old sailor shuddered as he entered it, followed by Nix, 
and he muttered a half-forgotten Pater Noster, to defend 
him from the evil influence of any possible wandering 
spirit from the lower regions. 

“Ts Uncle Franz thinking of his latter end, that he 
goes so often to the Friedhof ?” the women washing linen 
at the village pump asked of each other. ‘‘He goes 
there always alone, save for the little dog, and does not 
ask even Greta to accompany him. It is very strange, 
and I am afraid it means no good,” said the shoemaker's 
wife, with a knowing shake of the head. 

* * * * * * 

Over his chocolate, a week later, the proprietor of the 
castle read the following letter, presented to him on a 
silver salver by a silent footman : 


“To THE WELL-BORN HERR ROBERT VON ZELL, MASTER OF 
Krenzsura: Benno Welitz, injured in your service, is sorely in 
need of the sum of two hundred florins, to be expended in a way 
already explained to you. If you wish to save yourself from 
trouble and calamity, and confer a boon on a fellow-creature, 
you will inclose this money in an envelope and lay it on the grave 
of Barbara Memling, the fortune-teller, in the Krimmler Friedhof, 
to-morrow night, between ten and twelve o’clock. From thence it 
will be safely conveyed to the sufferer for whom it is intended. 
If you neglect this, your manifest duty, it will be at your peril. 

‘©A FRIEND OF JUSTICE.” 


‘‘Some one is fool enough to believe that this silly 
threat will frighten me into doing my supposed duty,” 
Von Zell said, with a sneer, tearing the writing into 
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swnall pieces. 
taken, as I will take no notice of such nonsense.’ 

The appointed night passed, and no document was 
placed upon the weed-grown resting-place of old Bar- 
bara Memling. 

Early the next morning Horr von Zell's valet, with 


big eves, reported to his master that his valuable riding- : 
horse had been stolen from the paddock under the most : 


mysterious circumstances. 

Again o menacing letter found its way to the master’s 
hands, in the same writing, more brief and concise than 
before. 


“Herr Robert von Zell imperils more than his personal pro- 
perty by neglecting his duty. To-night he has one moro chance 


to make wrong Light by leaving the sum of money in the place | 


already specit) 2d.” 
“T have an enemy.” said Von Zell to himself, ‘ whom 
it behooves me to discover,” thinking of his horse, which 


the strictest search failed to find. 
He took a thiek envelope from his writing-table, in- 


closed in it suma worthless sheets of paper, sealed it with . 


his crest, and sent for his butler. 
“Oscar,” said he, to that solemn individual, after 


having told him the contents of the first anonymous | 


note, ‘‘I must lay hands on the rascal who has dared to 


try to extort money from me, and this is my plan for de- | 


tecting him: To-night, at the appointed hour, you will 
place this envelope, containing nothing of value, on the 
old woman’s grave, as directed. You and a policeman, 
each armed with pistols, will then conceal yourselves at 
the two gates of the cemetery, and arrest any one who 
enters. Watch, if necessary, until morning, and bring me 
a satisfactory report.” 

The next day, the butler, with a look of excitement on 
his usually dull face, told his master his story to the fol- 
lowing cffect : Schwarz, the night-watchman, and he had 
taken up their places at the two gates of the Friedhof, 
after leaving the envelope on the grave, and making sure 
that no one was already lurking inside the wall. 
were wide awake until sunrise, but not a creature had 
appeared on the spot or attempted to enter the gates or 
scale the wall, and there was sufficient moonlight to 
show that no one was hidden among the other graves. 
Still, with all their vigilance, the envclope had disap- 


peared before daylight; but by what mcans they were 


powerless to tell. 

“Very strange, 
tone. 

“ But that is not all, master,” said the butler, uneasily, 
shuffling from one foot to the other. 

‘*Indeed, what more have you to tell ?” 

‘* A large rent has been torn in the wire netting of the 
aviary—how and by whom no one knows—and the most 
of your tropical birds have escaped.” 

‘By all that is holy, or unholy, I will find this mis- 
creant who is persecuting me, and he shall end his days 
in a prison-cell !” cried the master of Kienburg, in a fury. 

A third mysterious letter appeared on Robert von 
Zell's bréakfast-table, with the words: 


“You have alast chanco to save yourself and your servant. | 


Beware how you trifle with this final request | To-night at 
twelve, on the fortune-teller’s grave.” 


That night Robert von Zell sealed two hundred florins 
in an envelope, put it in his pocket, and accompanied by 
four watchman, went himself to the graveyard. He was 
prompted to inclose the real bank-notes, instead of an- 
other worthless roll of paper, from an unacknowledged 
fear of not doing so, and from a feeling that his patience 


They ' 


said Herr von Zell, in an annoyed 


“He will find himself very much mis- | would be more lasting if he were guarding a sum of 


| money. He distrusted the vigilance of his servants, and 
‘had decided himself to watch for the culprit. 

Carefully, with dark -lanterns, they examined every 

‘inch of the graveyard, although since sunset a man had 

| been watching that no one entered. No one was to be 

found, as, indeed, it would be hard for any creature 

larger than a cat to conceal itself behind the slender 

| erosses, and graves sunken almost to a level with the 

j earth, all faintly illumined by the moon. 

i Herr von Zell placed the money in its envelope on old 

| Barbara’s grave, and then withdrew to the shadow of the 

' gateway, feeling for his pistol in his breast-pocket, and 

‘muttering to himself : 

‘*No human creature approaching that grave to-night 

‘ shall escape unassailed.” 

| Slowly the hours tolled themselves away into oblivion, 

! ¥rom the distant church-tower, as the five men from their 
hiding-places watched and listened for a shadow cr step 

‘coming from any direction. 

As streaks of dawn began to appear in the East, Herr 

‘von Zell whistled to his companions, and said : 

‘‘Our presence here must have been discovered, and 
the rascal—whoever he is—has not dared to approach. 
I must go home without my prisoner, but I have saved 
my money, at least.” 

He strode through the forest of tottering crosses, now 
fairly discernible in the early light, to the old fortune- 
teller’s grave, for the packet of money. 

It was gone! 
| By heaven! there is some witchcraft about this !” 
' exclaimed Von Zell, while cold drops broke out upon his 
forchead. ‘I could swear with my last breath that no 
one has entered this place to-night but ourselves !” 

. * * * * & * 

| No one had seen a little black dog slip in through a 
' water-conduit under the cemetery-wall, dart to old Bar- 
bara’s grave, seize in his mouth the envelope lying 
there, and return swiftly through the opening and 
across a field to a shed full of hay, where an old man 
awaited him. And no one knew that this ceremony had 
been performed many & time during the past fortnight, 
save for a differenee in the contents of the envelope i in 
the dog’s mouth. 

As if dropped into her lap by angel’s hands, Greta 

! found herself in possession of the two hundred florins 
necessary to pay her lover’s debt; and it was only by 
swearing profound secrecy that she learned at last the 
- source from whence it came. 
Robert von Zell never knew that for two weeks the 
| old sailor, Frarz Hackl, had trained his dog Nix to creep 
into the cemetery and bring away a scrap of paper from 
-acertain grave to his master waiting outside ; also that, 
when Nix had learned his task well, the sailor himself 
had written the threatening letters, with the result he 
had hoped for. 

Fearing detection, he had not ventured upon a more 
direct way of obtaining Benno’s money. The old man 
secretly returned Herr von Zell’s horse, which he had 
enticed-away, but the birds were never recovered. 

At Greta’s wedding people wondered why the old 
sailor, Uncle Franz, was treated with such marked hom- 
age by the newly wedded pair, when others of more note 
were present ; and comments were also rife over the ex- 
travagance of the little dog Nix having o collar of real 
silver. 

The old man’s secret was well guarded, and years 
elapsed before the mystery of the two hundred florins 
was generally known in Kienburg. 
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As THE passenger in the limited express train glides | sunk, systematic exploration is so limited that the actual 
down the famous ‘‘horse-back” of the Pennsylvania | extent of the underground reservoirs is a mere matter of 
Railroad, and passing Pittsburg, sweeps on toward the | conjecture. From the indications given by the wells in 
Western prairies, he is astonished every now and then | Pennsylvania, it is probable that a large portion of the 
to behold a tell pipe sticking out of the ground, sur- | carboniferous strata in close proximity to the oil fields 
mounted by a huge column of flame. On inquiry, he | and bituminous coal regions is more or less charged with 
learns that these are the mouths of the famous natural | gas, 11nc may be eco:.omically and usefully applied to 
gas wells, now so plentifully found in the Ohio Valley, | neariy all branches of manufacture. 
and which, perhaps, have done more to revolutionize The sinking of ‘a gas well would appear a matter of 
many branches of manufacture than any discovery of | much difficulty, yet the appliances which are used are of 
modern times. While the existence of springs or wells | the ronghest and rudest description, and the work is 
affording an inflammable gas has been known for half a | carried forward with almost inconceivable rapidity. The 
century, the ability to utilize this gas for manufacturing | well-man has a plant consisting of a steam-engine, some 
purposes, and the confidence in a sufficient supply to | drills and alot of lumber. After selecting a spot where 
make such utilization a commercial success, has only | it seems likely a supply of gas may be found, the digger 
come within the past four or five years. The aeriform | proceeds to kuild a pyramidal tower out of straight tim- 
fluid now so plentifully found has been termed natural | bers. These towers are placed directly over what is to 
gas, though the name is somewhat of a misnomer, as | be the future centre of the well, and are sometimes car- 
decomposing organic matter usually gives rise to gas, | ried up into the air a hundred feet or more, so as to 
which may be readily inflamed, or even ignites spontane- } afford ample opportunity for withdrawing the immensely 
ously. The famous will-of-the-wisp playing over the | long drills which are used for piercing the rocky strata. 
surface of marshes is a notable example. Some geolo- At the top of this tower a sort of pulley or wheel is 
gists have suggested that the name of ‘‘ rock gas”’ should | located, over which passes a rope extending down to the 
be substituted for that of ‘‘ natural gas,” as applied to | steam-engine, placed in a little shed at the foot of the 
the product of the wells; but now the name of netural | tower. The office of the steam-engine is to furnish power 
gas has become so widely used that probably no new | for working the huge drill up and down. Near the base 
system of nomenclature will take its place. of the tower a wooden beam is hung, something like the 

The furore that occurred a few years ago on the dis- | walking-beam of a steamboat. To one end of this beam 
covery of the immense oil fields in Pennsylvania has | the crank of the engine is attached, in such a manner that 
scarcely faded out of memory, and it seems that in | the beam works to and fro on its centre in a manner pre- 
connection with these oil weiis there occurs a large | cisely similar to the walking- beam already reierred to. 
supply of gas. The first indication of the existence of | On the other side of this beam in the tower over the 
oil is sometimes heralded by an outburst of gas from the | centre of the well, a bar of iron is loosely fastened by 
well as it is being drilled. After flowing for some time | means of a chain. The operation of drilling simply con- 
the supply of gas becomes exhausted, and then by sink- | sists in attaching to the end of this bar a head of steel, so 
ing the well a little deeper an oleaginous stratum is en- | sharpened and hardened as to form a drill-point. Where 
countered. Curiously, natural-gas springs are much | very rapid work is desired, or the strata to be encount- 
more widely distributed than the petroleum wells, for | ered are supposed to be of unusual hardness, this drill- 
fountains of gas have been found in almost every State | point is supplied with a number of rough diamonds, set 
ia the Union. The occurrence of natural gas is not de- | in a steel ring so that their cutting-edges may come in 
pendent upon chance, as is often supposed, but upon the | contact with the rock to be pierced. Drills of this kind 
existence of peculiar geological phenomena, the recog- | are, from the name, called diamond drills. The drill as it 
nition of which will enable the practiced investigator to | goes down cuts a cylindrical hole, leaving in the centre a 
locate the probable existence of this fluid with a con- | core, which may be withdrawn at pleasure, giving an exact 
siderable degree of certainty, and manufacturers desiring | picture of the rocky strata that are pierced. To start the 
a supply of gas are constantly consulting experienced | well, the loose soil on the surface is excavated with a 
geologists to aid them in their explorations. The City | shovel until the first rock or hard stratum is encountered. 
of Pittsburg and the Ohio Valley may be considered to | The drill-rod with its head is then attached to the cross- 
be the centre of tho natural-gas industry. Traces of it, | beam, and the engine started. 
however, have been found in many other places in such As the beam works up and down, the drill is lifted and 
quantities as to justify the expenditure of large amounts | dropped in rapid succession, and the constant pounding 
of capital in sinking wells, and in the erection of large | of the steel point breaks up and cuts the rock into a fine 
manufacturing establishments, the cost of the products | sand. As fast as the excavated material accumulates in 
of which could be largely reduced with the aid of the | such quantities as to render it necessary, the drill is with- 
new fuel. The application of natural gas in so many | drawn through the hole, and a curious instrument called 
forms as may now be witnessed in Pittsburg has opened | a sand-pump is introduced. The sand-pump consists of 
anew era in fuel economy, and has so greatly stimulated | an iron tube, at the bottom of which a leather valve is 
the developments of heat and mechanical power that the | placed, through which, as the tube is forced down the 
necessity is now impressed upon every community, where | hole made by the drill, the broken rock finds its way and 
there is any chance of obtaining this fuel, to make a | accumulates on the inside. When the tube is withdrawn, 
thorough and intelligent exploration for it, as such | the valve is closed by the weight of the material inside, 
a supply gives an advantage over the use of coal that and the whole is brought to the surface. The operation 
is almost incalculable. | is very much facilitated by the introduction into the well 

While, during the last four or five vears, many wells | of a stream of water, which serves the purpose of making 
affording a seemingly endless supply of gas lave been | mud of the rocky material as fast as it is broken by the 
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A GAS CELEBRATION AT FINDLAY, OHIO, 


drill, and of keeping the point cool as it is foreed down 
through the rocky layers. From time to time, as the 
work progresses, an iron pipe, a little smaller than the 
liole formed by the drill, is introduced, and, by means of 
n kind of pile-driver attached to the wooden tower, is 
driven down, following the course of the drill. This iron 
pipe serves a twofold purpose : It preserves the sides of 
the well intact, and prevents them from caving in; it 
also forms a smooth and uniform channel through which 
the contents of the well can be readily discharged. With 
these rude appliances, it would scarcely seem possible to 
drill nearly a mile through the crust of our globe, yet 
constantly wells of thousands 
of feet are being sunk. 

‘ A few months ago, the deep- 
est well in this country was be- 
ing constructed by Mr. George 
Westinghouse, at Homewood, 
Allegheny County, Pa, and 
had attained a depth of nearly 
5,000 feet ; while in Europe, 
there are accounts of a well 
that is somewhat over 5,000 
feet. Sinking a well is, how- 
ever, by no means an easy 
matter. Many accidents are 
liable to happen. In some 
eases the drill-rod, after going 
down for several hundred feet, 
suddenly breaks short off, leav- 
ing the point firmly imbedded 
in the rock down at the bottom 
of the well, and apparently out 
of reach. Since the discovery 
of petroleum and the introduc- | 
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broken drill - points, and in 
bringing them to the surface, 
so that at the present time 
an accident of this kind rare- 
ly gives the well-man much 
concern, If the point breaks 
off, the broken rod is hoisted 
out and the grappling -iron, 
which resembles more than 
anything else the claws of a 
dredge, sent down. After 
poking about for some time 
at the bottom of the hole, the 
well-man usually succeeds in 
catching hold of the broken 
point of the drill and brings 
it to the surface. Should 
this means fail, a torpedo of 
dynamite or nitro - glycerine 
is exploded at the bottom of 
the well, so as to shatter the 
surrounding rock and enable 
the grappling-iron to recover 
the drill-point. The torpedo 
resort is also often used to 
open the rocky seams, s0 as 
to produce an additional flow 
of gas or oil, or to reopen a 
well that has exhausted itself. 

The origin of the immense quantities of gas which are 
being discharged by the numerous wells in the Ohio 
Valley has been a matter of much speculation among 
scientists. The best opinions coneur in accepting the 
theory that the natural-gas supply, and the formations of 
coal and petroleum, are products of the so-called carbon- 
iferous era of the world’s history. Geologists say that, in 
all probability, many thousands of years ago, the greater 
part of the then terrestrial globe was under climatie con- 
ditions very different from those that exist at the present 
time. It is supposed that the atmosphere then contained 
a very much larger proportion of carbonic-acid gas than 
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tion of the oil industry, a greit ~ 


amount of ingenuity has been 


displayed in devising the most 


curious contrivances for reach- 


ing and grappling for these 


A STREET ILLUMINATION, 


NATURE'S 


is now found, and that also a temperature equal, if not 
superior, to that which at present prevails in the tropics 
extended over the entire Northern Hemisphere. Under 
these conditions, the plant-life of the globe was one of 
almost inconceivable luxuriance. Plants and trees, of 
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only rendered possible by the moist and teeming atmo- 
sphere and the burning rays of an extra-tropical sun. 
Age after age passed, during which, under the power of 
the sunshine, the rank vegetation abstracted from the 
atmosphere much of the carbon contained in the carbonic 


LIGHTING A NEW WELL. 


which we now have but little conception, flourished and 


acid gas, and stored it up as woody and vegetable fibre. 


grew in the wildest profusion. Forests of lofty palm- | Slowly the climate changed ; the temperature decreased, 
trees covered the land, between the spacious trunks of | and with its decline the luxuriant plant-life became ex- 
which were gigantic ferns and semi-aquatic plants, ex- : tinct. Successive encroachments of sand, either washed 
tended in an impenetrable network, whose growth was | up by the sea or deposited by river and rain action, 
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covered the vast quantities of veg>tation with porous 
layers of sandstone. Strata of clay succeeded the sand, 
hermetically sealing the whole, and thea volcanic action 
supplied the necessary heat and pressure to effect the 
chemical reactions to produce the hard anthracite and 
separate the oil and gas. Some geologic speculations 
have endeavored to indicate the possible quantity of 
vegetation that has been required to produce the enorm- 
ous coal-fields of our country. From these estimates it 
is supposed that a forest growth of many thousands of 
years has been required to make a single inch in thick- 
ness of coal. 

Two kinds of coal are well recognized : the anthracite 
or hard coal, and the bituminous or soft. In all proba- 
bility, the anthracite is the older coal, having, in the la- 
boratory of nature, been subjected to intense heat and 
pressure, which has compacted it into the dense, shiny, 
rock-like substance with which every one is acquainted. 
The bituminous coal, on the contrary, is probably of a 
much newer formation, and has not been subjected to 
the fiery ordeal through which the anthracite has passed, 
and as a result, the bitu.cinous coal contains wany vola- 
tile hydro-carbons, whieb the heat and pressure have 
entirely expelled from the anthracite. 

The discovery of ar sficraéd illuminating gas in the early 
part of this century v-us the result of some investigations 
of English inventoys upon ordinary bituminous coal. 
Noticing the sputtering and blazing; of a coal fire, it 
occurred to an English engineer to inclose the coal in 
a retort, and subject it to distillation. As a result, an 
inflammable gas was obtained, and at once arose the 
idea that it would be feasible to distill large quantities of 
coal, and store up the gas so obtained, to be distributed 
for useful purposes. Probably nature, during the car- 
boniferous era, has, in the immense horizontal coal-fields, 
accomplished the same thing which man has done at so 
much later a period. The gas and oil supplies are doubt- 
less the result of the distillation of that portion of coal 
supply which is now known as anthracite. The over- 
lying beds of sandstone and limestone that now cover up 
the fields of anthracite have served as a retort in this 
immense laboratory, and have stored up and gathered 
the oil and gas expelled from the coal by the heat and 
pressure of geologic revolutions. This fact is confirmed 
by observations which show that search for either na- 
taral gas or petroleum is hopeless in the oldest rocks, 
and is equally fruitless in locations where the convulsions 
of nature have distorted or cracked the overlying strata 
to such an extent that the gas and oil have made their 
escape ; and the theory is still further confirmed by the 
fact that the productive wells are now found to be 
located entirely in strata lying above the older coal-beds, 
and where the contents have been protected and pre- 
vented from escaping by the compact and solid layer of 
rock stretching over a considerable territory of country. 

The question may be asked, and is one of momentous 
importance, What is the extent of the possible supply 
of either gas or oil? Wells are now known that have 
for the last twenty years given a steady and continuous 
supply of gas amounting to many thousands of cubic 
feet every day. There are others which, equally pro- 
mising at the start, have in the course of a few months 
become entirely exhausted. 

A careful geologic survey of the neighborhood where it 
is proposed to sink @ gas well will usually determine 
whether there exists aa oil or gas bearing stratum, that 
might be expected to form the requisite reservoir of suffi- 
cient extent to warrant the expenditure of the necessary 
capital to construct a well. Should such an area be 
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found, the probability is that as well drilled through the 
superincambent layers will reach a fair supply of natural 
gas, and from the thickness and extent of this porous 
stratum sone little estimate may be made of the possible 
quantity of gas to be expected. Some calculations on 
this basis have shown that the probable quantity of gas 
in the neighborhood of Pittsburg may be estimated to 
be two trillion cubic feet, which would be all that would 
be needed to replace a consumption of coal equal to 
twenty thousand tons every day for the period of eight 
years. . 

As soon as the importance of natural gas as a fuel 
supply was realized, companies were immediately formed 
to undertake the construction of wells in the producing 
regions, and to lay pipe-lines to conduct it to the vari- 
ous points where its use was desired. In Pittsburg there 
are now some six or seven companies engaged in the 
business of sinking wells and delivering the gas through 
pipe-lines to various points of the city and outlying 
manufactories. Some little idea of the magnitude of this 
industry, and of the rapidity of its growth, may be had 
when it is realized that within the last three years over 
500 miles of iron pipe have been laid. The pipe that is 
used varies in size from 10 to 30 inches in diameter. 
The Philadelphia Company, the largest organization de- 
voted to the supply of natural gas, has now in operation 
more than 200 miles of pipe, of which 24 miles are mains 
of over 20 inches in diameter. At the wells the pressure 
of the gas is so great as, in some cases, to be almost un- 
manageable. Frequently pressures of three to four hun- 
dred pounds per square inch have been found, and at 
one of the mills in Pittsburg the feat of running a large 
steam-engine directly from a gas well was accomplished 
simply by attaching the pipe leading from the well to 
the cylinder of the engine in place of the ordinary steam- 
pipe. Thus the pressure of the gas was made to do the 
entire work of steam without the intervention of any 
boiler. . 

Seven and a half cubic feet of natural gas have a fuel 
value equal to about one pound of coal, and within a 
year after the first introduction of gas, one company 
alone served Pittsburg with a sufficient quantity to dis- 
place the use of 10,000 tons of coal per day. At first, 
considerable difficulty was experienced in devising suita- 
ble arrangements for burning the gas and for utilizing 
the heat thereby developed. It was found that, by pro- 
viding @ plentiful supply of air, most of the difficulties, 
which chiefly arose from the accumulation of soot, were 
easily overcome. 

The ironworks, and other manufactories of Pitts- 
burg, bring the gas into their.works through a large 
central main extending the whole length of the mill. 
From this pipe they carry to each of the boilers or fur- 
naces a separate supply. In the case of the boiler, if the 
grate-bars with the bed of incandescent coal are removed, 
and in their place three or four pieces of inch pipe pro- 
jected into the furnace through which are drilled a num- 
ber of fine holes, so as to make a perforated tube, by 
means of this tube a supply of gas is obtained in a 
number of very fine jets. On igniting these jets, the 
whole interior of the fire-box is filled with a mass of 
flaming gas. : 

Obviously, such a supply of fuel has caused a reduc- 
tion in the cost of all manufactures. There is no cartage 
or wheeling of coal, the pressure at the gas wells being 
more than sufficient to deliver in any part of the sur- 
rounding country an almost unlimited quantity of gas- 
eous fuel, with no expense beyond the interest on the 
original cost of the pipe-line, and the small annual 
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outlay for necessary repairs. Again, when either light or | 


heat is wanted, it is simply necessary to open a valve and ! 
ignite the flow of gas from the end of the supply-pipe, 
and whenever a discontinuance of the supply is wished, 
shutting the valve immediately puts the fire out. As a 
consequence, one man can now take care of, and handle, 
a large battery of boilers with a greater ease and facility 
than was formerly obtained by the use of a numerous 
gang. There being no ashes from the combusticn of the 
gas, there is, of course, no dust, and no force is needed 
to remove from the furnace the débris of partially burned 
coal and clinkers. 

Formerly Pittsburg was rightly named ‘‘ The Smoky 
City of America”; for from the thousand throats of its 
many factories such dense clouds of smoke were poured 
forth as to entirely cover the city with avail of soot so 
thick as to be almost impenetrable to the sunlight, and 
so searching and penetrating that all the buildings of the 
city soon became tinged one uniform and sombre tint of 
gray. Now, since the introduction of the gaseous fuel, 
the smoke-clouds have vanished, the sun shines once 
more, and Pittsburg can take its place, for cleanliness, 
with almost any city in the country. 

Curiously, the discovery of natural gas has a peculiar 
effect upon the arts, not only in the immediate vicinity 
of the supplies of natural gas, but all over the world. 
The gaseous fuel has been found so convenient, so clean 
and so economical, that manufacturers ‘requiring large 
quantities of heat are turning their attention to the con- 
sideration of making gas from coal, and supplying their 
establishments entirely with artificial gas. Many of the 
most prominent manufacturers, both in this country and 
in Europe, are contemplating extensive changes in their 
works to attain thisend. At first sight, it would seem 
such a method of procedure would entail not only a large 
outlay of capital to construct the necessary plant, but 
that the result obtained from burning coal in one fur- 
nace to make gas, and then of burning that gas in a 
second furnace to accomplish the various metallurgical 
and manufacturing operations, would necessitate a further 
waste which would be the reverse of economical. Yet, 
on the contrary, practical experience indicates that the 
management of gas is so easy, its control is so certain, 
that the operations of smelting and refining of all kinds 
can be carried on in a manner much more satisfactory to 
the manufacturer, as it enables him thereby to insure 
uniformity in his product. So, while mills located in the 
immediate vicinity of natural-gas supplies can obtain a 
fuel much cheaper than those located at a distance, yet, 
from present appearances, it will not be long before all 
of the great works of the world will follow the example 
of the gas-users, and, if unable to obtain the natural 
supply, will create an artificial one. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


Tue SHRINKAGE OF FLANNEL.—Tho following is recommended 
to keep flannels as much as possible from shrinking and felting: 
Dissolve one ounce of soda in a bucket of water, and leave the 
fabric in it for twelve hours, Next, warm the water with the 
fabric in it, and wash without rubbing, also draw through re- 
peatedly. Next, immorse the flannel in another liquid containing 
one spoonful of wheat-flour to one bucket of water, and wash ina 
similar manner. Thus trented, the flannel becomes nice and 
elean, has barely shrunk, and scarcely at all felted. 


EXxpERIMENTS made in France in “deep-sea” photography 
have been successful. With a camera and the electric inanniloe: 
cent light, it is said to be possible to photograph sunken ships, 
and make simpler the diver’s perilous work. 


Ina 


per on ‘The Alpine Regions of Alaska,” Lioutenant 
_H. Seton- 


r,at a meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, 
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stated that the St. Elias Alpine region offers one of the best 
places for the study of glacial phenomena under the most favor- 
able conditions, According to Dall, Mount St. Elias is 19,502 tect 
high. It is a mass of snow and ico from base to suimit, and 
has always been warked in modern maps as exactly on the 14ist 
meridian, Which is the boundary line. If the shore ling was cor- 
reetly charted, Seton-Karr found that the summit was east of the 
meridian of longitude mentioned, It was therefore in the British 
Empire. Deseribing the ascent of the mountain, he stated that he 
proceeded to a point which tho anervid Instruments gave as 7,200 
feet above the sea-level. There remained in the Alpine regions 
of the North Pacifle a wide fleld for explorers, Mounts Crillon, 
Fairweather and La Pérouse, respectively 15.900, 15,500 and 11,300 
feet high, were not quite so striking as St. Elias, but were much 
nearer to civilized settlements, There is a large blank space upon 
the map of Alaska, lying between Cook's Inlet and the great Yukon 
me It is as unknown as any of the unexplored regions on the 
globe. 

Dr. von Kronen recently published a list of 374 rivers, with 
their length and other data, In which he gives the Nile as the 
longest river, with a length of 6,47) kilometers, the Missouri- 
Mississippi coming second with 5,882 kilometers. General Von 
Tillo revises these estimates, and from more exact measurements 
concludes that the Missouri-Mississippi is the longest river in the 
world, with 6,750 kilometers, the Nile eoming next, with 6,470 kilo- 
meters, asin Von Kliden’s list. Other rivers, given both by Von 
Kliden and Tillo with the same measurements, are, the Ta-Kiang, 
5,083 kilometers; the Amazons, 4,929; the Yenisei-Selenga, 4,750; 
the Amur, 4,709; the Congo, 4,640; and the Mackenzie, 4,615. In 
connection with this subject Pelermann'’s Mitteilungen states that 
a new curvimeter is being practically tested in Perthes’s geo- 
graphical establishment. If the results are satisfactory, it will be 
of great service to those who have much to do with maps, 


THe DECLINE OF THE BIRTH-RATE IN France.— Between 1770 
and 1780 there were 380 births for every 10,000 of the population. 
This number has gradually fallen to 235 for the present decade, 
and is thus lower than that of Switzerland, whieh had been as- 
sumed to have the lowest birth-rate in Furope, and less than half 
that of Russia. The population of France has reached a station- 
ary point, its annual increase of 80,000 admitting of no comparison 
with the hundreds of thousands, and even millions, annually 
added to the populations of Germany, Russia, the United States 
and the British Empire, while, moreover, this slight increase is 
solely to be referred to the constantly increased immigration fnto 
France of foreigners, who now constitute 1,000,000 of the popu- 
lation, and who predominate so largely at some points as to 
vee reduced the French language to a secondary place in such 
districts. ' 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 
WHEN a lady is sewing, she is in reality not what she scams. 
Woman will always be a puzzle, but the man who will give hee 
up isnt worthy of the name. 


A Lavy is a human being of the feminine gender who is 
afraid to be called a woman, 


**T am to tell the truth.” 
“but you are a very bad shot. 


Berore the wedding-day sho was dear and ho her treasure; 
but afterward she became dearer and he treasurer. 


Y es,” interrupted an acquaintance; 


‘ais is the bill presented by an Irish tailor: 
To receipting a pair offtrousers .................... 5s. 


Footr, being scolded by an actress, said: ‘I have heard of 
tartar and of brimstone, but you are the cream of the one and the 
flower of the other.” 


SAWYER (& musical enthusiast)—‘‘ I’vo got a symphony in A 
fint I want to try, Bilkins.” Bi/kins (an housb-agent, abstractedly) 
—‘‘Is it on the first or second floor ?” 


RIpING-MASTER, to pupil who betrays a tendency to ride with 
his head in the air: ‘Now, you can't do two things at once, 
Which is it to be—riding or astronomy ?” 


“Can February March ?” asked Daniel, with a deadly smile 
“Perhaps not,” replied Charley, in his quict way; ‘but April 
May.” “Don’t July about it,” added Peter. 


G1r1is who wish to have small, prettily shaped mouths should 
repeat at frequent intervals during the day: ‘* Fanny Finch fried 
five floundering fish for Francis Fowler’s father.” 


‘A HUSBAND complains sadlv of the price of “ducks.” His wife 
recently brought three for fifty dollars—namely, a “duck” of @ 
dress, a “duck” of a bonnet, and u‘' duck” of a parasol. 


“(Waar dothose letters stand for ?” asked a curtous wife, of her 
husband, as she Jooked at his masonic seal,‘ Well, really, my 
love,” he replied, encouragingly, ‘I presume it is because they 
can't sit down.” She postponed further questioning. 


Two men, engaged in “satisfying honor,” were so nervous 
that each shot wide of his antagonist. One of the seconds sug- 
gested that. honor being satisfled, the duelists should shake 
hands. | ‘That 18 wholly unnecessary,” replied the other second; 
“their hands have been shaking this half-hour.” 
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Less than two years ago the name of General Boulanger 
was comparatively unknown, even to the vast majerity of 
To-day, one cannot take up a 
journal emanating from any part of Europe without 
alighting on various surmises as to the opinions and 


his own countrymen. 


prospects of 
the French 
ex - Minister 
of War. 
From end 
to end of the 
political 
world his 
every move- 
ment excites 
attention, his 
simplest ac- 
tions give 
rise to the 
wildest spec- 
ulation, and 
the obscure 
and compar- 
atively un- 
known _sol- 
dier of a few 
months ago 
has to-day 
developed 
into ‘*The 
Firebrand of 
Europe.” 
And yet 
how few 
amongst us 
have the 
slightest 
conception 
of the per- 
sonality of 
him whose 
lightest word 


telegraphic 
rapidity from 
capital to 
capital of 
Europe, 
whose most 
in significant 
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GENERAL BOULANGER. 


By W. II, GLEADELL. 


GENERAL BOULANGER AT THE HEAD OF HIS STAFF, 


A 


action flutters the diplomatic, military and financial 
worlds. of the Continent with anxiety. 
What is he? Whence comes he ? 
Aman of middle height, broad-shouldered and firmly 
knit, this famous or notorious general is not a man of im- 


Who is he? 


posing pres- 
ence, but in 
his hand- 
some. uni- 
form of a 
general of 
division, with 
the sash cf 
the Grand 
Cross of the 
Legion of 
Honor across 
his shoulder, 
his breast 
glittering 
with Orders 
and medals, 
and mounted 
on his now 
famous biack 
charger, he 
looks every 
inch a sol- 
dier. His 
length of 
body and 
comparative 
shortness of 
limb, whilst 
adding con- 
siderably to 
his . appear- 


——— | ance in the 


saddle, in an 
equal degree 
detracts from 
it on foot. In 
_plain clothes 
he has the 
ap pearance 
of an ordi- 
nary respect- 
able citizen, 
Still in the 
prime of life, 
his carefully 
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a ES a 
proved if he really be a man of originality and 
genius. Thus far, at any rate, despite the tem- 
porary check he has lately sustained, he has amply 

‘proved the truth,of the maxim, ‘‘ Nothing succeeds 
like success.” 

_ The son of a notary of the town of Rennes, it is 
not the accident of birth that has advanced Gen- 
eral Boulanger to the highest attainable grade of 
the French army. He has but to thank his Breton 
perseverance, his indomitable strength of will, his 
extraordinary audacity, in a word, his own power 
and ability to recognize, seize, and make the most 
of the various opportunities that have come in his 
way. Though by birth a Frenchman, and the son 
of a Frenchman, he can still claim some kinship 
with England, his mother being an Englishwoman, 
of whose comely features her son is said to inherit 
no small share. 

Things did not prosper with the Rennes solici- 
tor, and shortly after the birth of his son, which 
took place on the 29th of April, 1837, he sold his 
practice and removed to Nantes, where he ob- 
tained employment as an inspector of the insur- 
ance company ‘‘La Bretagne.” 

It will be understood, then, that the subject of 
this sketch was not brought up in enervating 
luxury. Indeed, as the Breton phrase goes, ‘‘ There 
was more bread than butter in that family.” 

The early schooldays of the young Boulanger 
were passed on British soil, at Brighton, where 
he was placed under the care of his maternal 
uncles. It is open to doubt whether his remin- 
iscences of the few years spent in England are of 
the brightest description, for the young French- 
man was treated in no tender manner by his 
British schoolfellows, to whom his nationality ap- 
peared to offer every excuse for various descrip- 

brushed and well-pomaded hair, parted down the centre | tions of bullying. His appeals and complaints to his 

with precision, his short, pointed beard (a late addition | relatives passed unheeded, for they had apparently re- 
to his physiognomy), and luxuriant mustaches, show yet | solved that even at that early date he should learn to 
no sign of change, though his broad, but irregular, fore- | fight his own battles. It was, doubtless, a hard lesson 
head is marked with deep lines of thought and care. | for the young French boy, in a foreign land, away from 

The nose, of Grecian type, is 

Napoleonic in length, and 

oven the cold gray eye recalls 

to mind the recluse of Chisle- 
hurst. Indeed, the features 
of the late Emperor and of 
the ex-Minister are in many 
points remarkably similar, Of 

& nervous and consequently 

restless temperament, but 

gifted with an extraordinary | é ly! 

power of self-control, it is  =|7 tS 4 Hines 5 

seldom that the general loses i : ilps 

his presence of mind and his 
calm, careless exterior. Essen- 
tially an egotist, and an adept 
in tke art of dissimulation, he 
delights in notoriety and ap- 
plause, whilst his experience 
of mankind, added to quick 
intuitive instinct, enables him 
constantly to gain his own 
ends by flattering and work- 
ing upon the small suscepti- 
bilities of others. A man of 
Breat acuteness and untiring 


energy, yet it remains to be FRENCH COLUMN ENTERING TUNIS. K 


PORTRAIT OF GENERAL BOULANGER. 
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parents and home, but it was one 
which has borne good fruit in his 
after life. 

On the 15th of January, 1855, in 
his eighteenth year, Georges-Ern- 
est-Jean-Marie Boulanger was en- 
tered at: tho famous military col- 
lege of St. Cyr, and it was here 
that his predominant qualities first 
manifested themselves. Though a 
_ persevering and attentive student, 
he was not negligent in other mat- 
ters ; and as the child is said to be 
father of the man, so was Georges 
Boulanger’s youth prophetic of his 
maturer years. 

A story is told, on his own an- 
thority, which indicates the bent 
of his character better than could 
whole pages of psychological argu- 
ment, to the effect that on ‘liberty 
days” (les jours de sortie) he would 
content himself for breakfast with 
adish of potatoes, bought at some 
street stall or unpretentious shop, 
in order to treat himself to a pair 
of light-yellow kid gloves with the 
balance of his dinner allowance. 
But General Boulanger is prob- 
ably not the only eminent man to 
whose account a similar charge 
might be laid. 

From St. Cyr he departed with 
flying colors, only to be lost, how- 
ever, amongst the thousands of 
other young fellows in similar eir- 
cumstances who embrace a military 
career. His first commission was 
in the First Tirailleurs Algeriens. 
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His soldier’s life was not signalized by any particularly 
resounding achievement, and but few had ever even 
heard of the name of Boulanger, unless in a more 
homely signification, until one of those sudden and inex- 
plicable changes of Ministry peculiar to France raised the 
erstwhile St. Cyrien, and whilom protéyé of the Duc d’Au- 
mule and Dr. Cornelius Herz, from a position of compara- 
tive obscurity to the supreme headship of the army. 
But to return : his active service began shortly after his 
departure from St.Cyr, when, with his company cf Turcos, 


he appeared as sub-lieutenant on the battlefields of Italy. | 


Here he gained the first of his stripes, as well as an Aus- 
trian bullet, and the conclusion of the war soon saw him 
gazetted lieutenant, Mareh 28th, 1860. But Lieutenant 
Boulanger was not the man to wait for Dane Fortune to 
come to him; he set off in search of her, and he was soon 
found bravely fighting iu Cochin China. Here, in one of 
the numerons skirmishes iu which he took part, he was 
Dadly wounded by a lance-thrust in the left sid. The 
wonnd took a long time to heal, but it gained for him the 
coveted red ribbon of the Legion of Honor. On Febru- 
ary 28th, 1862, at the early age of twenty-four, another 
gion was added to his uniform, and Captain Boulauger 
sav himself one step nearer to the coveted goal. 

He was soon afterward appointed military instructor at 
his old college of St. Cyr. Here he remained for some 
time, a model instructor, uncompromising]y strict in all 
matters of discipline, allowing no defect to pass unno- 
ticed, and no semblance of laxness ; at the same time 
feared and respected by all his pupils. Off duty he was 
another man, and none knew better how to win the affec- 
tion of the students than the martinet who, during the 
hours of instruction, caused them to tremble at the 
sound of his voice. His pupils were as his family, none 
were unfamiliar to him. ‘‘ Almost every Sunday,” says 
one of them, ‘he received some of his pupils in his little 
house close to the station. His graceful young wife 
handed round tea and refreshments, whilst two small 
chiidren (to-day handsome young ladies) ran about the 
room, holding up their cheeks to be kissed by the future 
marshals of France.” His old pupils, at any rate, have 
always entertained the greatest affection for their in- 
structor of other days. 


At the outbreak of the disastrous war of 1870 he had : 


reached the rank of colonel. He was attached to the 
Thirteenth Corps d’Armée, the self-same corps as that of 
which he is to-day the commanding officer, and iu July, 
1870, was in garrison in his old home of Nantes. By a 
fortunate coincidence he was placed in command of o 
regiment ordered to Paris, arriving there only a short 
time before the closing of the gates. In the many and 
hloody battles fought round the beleaguered city, Colonel 
Tioulanger was ever to the fore; and although his abili- 
ties asa leader and his qualities as an organizer may be 
Gpen to question, his courage has never been doubted. 
Twice he was severely wounded at Champigny, Novem- 
ber 30th, 1870; but, although scarcely able to hold his 
sword, and losing blcod at every step, he still continued, 
with the support of two sappers, to lead his soldiers on to 
battle. ‘Every one of my grades,” he says, proudly, 
“has been won at the point of my sword.” At the close 
of the war, after first fighting the Germans and then the 
Communists. he was nominated Commander of the 
Legion of Honor. As colonel he displayed the same 
.cuergy in the organization of his regiment as he after- 
ward showed in dealing with the entire French army. 
Tn 1881 he was sent, as brigadier general, to represent 
France at the Yorktown celebration of the Centenary of 
American Independence. In the discharge of this mission 
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Boulanger won golden opinions from the citizens of the 
sister republic, who certainly did not appear to concur 
in the sentiments of a modern writer, who describes him 
as ‘‘an austere man, given to counting his talents.” On 
his return from America he was called to the Direction 
of Infantry at the Ministry of War. Here again he dis- 
played his wonted activity, and his reward, ‘‘ for services 
rendered,” was the stars of a general of division. The 
command of the army of occupation in Tunis was his 
next step, and here we have the somewhat unusual 
spectacle of an iufantry officer commanding a brigade of 
cavalry. In his new sphere, as elsewhere, M. de Blowitz's 
‘insufferable bore ” soon became the great centre of at- 
traction, and by the aid of his love of display—to be ob- 
served in the glittering staff which ever surrounded him 
—and plausible words, was ere long the hero of the 
hour, as he has since become the idol of the Gallic mob ;- 
whilst to-day on more than one plaster wall in France’s 
African colony may yet be seen more than one evidence 
of an attempt to do honor to the successful general in 
various primitive Boulevards and Rues Boulanger. Now 
he is in Tunis! now, like the great Napoleon, in 
Egypt! but, unlike the founder of the short-lived 
Napoleonic dynasty, minus the halo of the glory of the 
battle of the Pyramids! And finally, we see the son of 
the modest insurance inspector of Nantes, at the early age 
of forty-nine, calmly and confidently accepting the port- 
folio and the onerous duties of his country’s Minister of 
War. To-day, despite the assertion made at the time of 
his exclusion from the Rouvier Cabinet, that in nine 
days even France would have forgotten her ‘‘ Apostle of 
Revenge,” the eyes of Europe are still turned toward 
him in expectancy and doubt. At present an unknown 
quantity, what will lhe eventually prove to be ? A second 
Bonaparte, another Nicholas, or a mere scarecrow? To 
time, the great revealer, we must leave the solution of 
the problem. 

Whilst he was Minister of War, disdainful of all criti- 
cism, disregarding all abuse, dauntless in the face of all 


| obstacles, General Boulanger accomplished many press- 


ing reforms in the army, reforms hailed with delight by 
the soldier, viewed with distrust by the enemy; and his 
vigorous administration promised many more, awaited 
with impatience by some, with anxiety by others, when 
circumstances forced his temporary withdrawal from the 
scenes of his labors. No obstacle stayed him in pur- 
suing what he believed would improve the military 
power of his country, and prepare her for that fearful 
struggle which all Frenchmen agree must inevitably take 
place. Jena was revenged at Sedan; who knows but 
that history may yet have in store revenge for Sedan in a 
second Auerstadt ? Doubtless the general is no less sau- 
gnine than the bulk of his countrymen, and with this 
end in view onward he has marched, looking neither to 
the right nor to the left, regardless of the powerful ene- 
mies he was raising up on all sides as he went along, 
mindful only of his duty and the work he had set himself 
to accomplish. Well do I remember the day when, 
called to the tribune of the Senate in response to the in- 
cessant attacks on his policy and motives, he concluded 
a dignified aud able justification of his conduct in the 
past, and enunciated the course he meant to pursue in 
the future, with the telling and pregnant phrase, de- 
livered with a burst of true eloquence, ‘‘Qu’on le sache 
bien, mon devoir je laccomplirai toujours !” 

But there are two sides to the character of General 
Boulanger ; for, beside many noble and admirable quali- 
tics, nature has placed others both mean and discredit- 
able. The Duc d’Aumale incident is too recent a 
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disclosure to need recapitulation here. The series of 
actions which culminated in the duel with Baron de 
Lareinty (in which the general, after coolly receiving his 
adversary’s fire, calmly, and, it may be, somewhat con- 
temptuously, fired in the air) nearly proved the ruin of 
the ainbitions Minister's projects, for that he was, and is, 
terribly ambitious none can deny. Ambition is his hope, 
his life, his mistress, his present and his future; his 
very being is bound up ia his insatiable craving for some 
intangible ‘‘ beyond.” It is shown in his every action, 
every word, every movement. It is insatiable! In any 
other country the result of his epistolary encounter with 
the partisans of the exiled princes would have proved 
his downfall, utter and irremediable, as a matter of 
course, but in France there was at that moment no other 
man to take his place. Since that time be hay managed 
with consummate tact to let the inglorious incident, iu 
the excitement of other and more absorbing matters, fall 
into comparative, if not complete, oblivion; and now 
General Boulanger has apparently, to judge from recent 
events, become wellnigh indispensable to the great mass 
of the French people. Combination after combination 
has plotted for his overthrow, but each was condemned 
to miserable failure, until, by a parlimentary eombination 
of soi-disant friends snd foes, he lost his portfolio with 
the fall of the Goblet Ministry. 

For some time previously his predominance had not 
been viewed with unmixed satisfaction by the various 
parliamentary leaders, and even in the very highest quar- 
ters he had come to be regurded with ill-concealed dlis- 
trust, though it was not o distrust prompted by patriot- 
ism, but by inexcusable selfishness. In the minds of the 
mass of his countrymen he has secured the invaluable 
honor of sceing his individual and personal cause con- 
founded with the cause of the nation at large, whilst the 
persistent rumors that Germany was about to demand 
the Minister of War's dismissal made his position well- 
nigh impregnable, and caused his retention in office to 
become almost a matter of national honor. The hysteri- 
cal Henri Rochefort, at the beginning of the present year, 
even went so far as to threaten that “should the dis- 
missal of the general take place, twenty thousand men 
would march to the Elysée and demand his restoration, 
ay, and compel it too, even to the extent of revolution.” 

At times the Intransigeant’s verbose and unseasonable 
anxiety for the man whose cause it was championing be- 
came truly ridiculous. He even went the length of de- 
claring that M. de Blowiiz, the harmless Paris corres- 
pondent of the London Times, was working, plotting and 
inciting the Minister's overthrow. Many a time, doubt- 
loss, was the general constrained to cry, ‘‘Save me from 
my friends ‘” Rochefort’s threatenings, however, like 
much that he says, proved but meaningless vaporings. 
The shifty ex-Communist’s influence with the masses is 
not what it once was, or what he still imagines it to be. 
Henri Rochefort has outlived his fame, his power has 
long been on the wane, his day is past, and he has dete- 
riorated into a mere curiosity, to be wondered at by 
patriotic Germans and romance-loving Englishmen. 

General Boulanger, strong-willed, dispassionate, un- 
enthusiastic, egotistical, ungenerous, so different in dis- 
position from the majority of his excitable, fanciful and 
easily impressed countrymen, has, in short, become the 
popular idol of the day. Who that witnessed the impos- 
ing demonstration before the Opéra on the occasion of 
the military fle, the evening after his resignation was 
aceepted, the demonstration of the Gare de Lyon, that of 
Clermont-Ferrand, or the general tone throughont the 
country, can doubt it ? 
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The word “ Boulanger ” is to France as that of “ Jubi- 
lee” has been of late to England. His reforms made 
him the favorite of the army, and his energy secured him 
the good-will of the people. Whilst in oftice he gave up 
his whole attention to his work. Often at one and two 
o'clock in the morning he might have been seen hard at 
work in his Jureau, in the Rue St. Dominijyue, and many 
a time, after some reception or official dinner party, has 
he been known to depart thither to complete some un- 
finished task, after that returning to his appartement at 
the Hotel du Louvre, where his family resided, for he 
never took up his abode in the palatial building allotted 
to the Minister ef War. : 

His anxiety to get the Orleans Princes out of the coun- 
try became, it is trne, almost indecent in its haste ; but 
it was one of his trump cards, and the time had come for 
playing it. With the Comte de Paris, whose influence 
was daily growing, as King, he could never be more than 
asecondary personage ; with the Orleans Princes out of 
his way, before they had become too dangerous, he 
stood a good chance of drawing first prize in the great 
political lottery; and with this end in view, as ever, he 
made his gratitude subservient to his ambition. 

What his political principles are it is difticult to say. 
His promises and attentions have been confined to no 
particular party. Each in turn, from Radieal Left to 
Royalist Right (according to M. Jules Delafosse’s asser- 
tion), has received, frou time to time, some particular, 
thongh by no means binding, mark of favor from the 
astute general. Each in turn has thought itself specially 
favored, and each in turn has found itself deceived, and 
in his day of need each bas made its resentment felt. 
M. Jules Ferry’s now historical ‘‘Café- concert St. Ar- 
naud,” and M. Jules Simon’s ironical ‘‘César de Paco- 
tille,” are but the premeditated outbursts of ill-concenled 
and disappointed political wrath. But Georges Bou- 
langer has never been convincingly sincere in his vari- 
ous political adhesions and combinations. He is, in re- 
ality, neither Conservative nor Radical, Opportunist nor 
Socialist, Monarchist nor Republican ; ; he is simply 
Boulangerist. 

He came on the scene at the very moment when 
France was seeking a leader. He knew thoroughly the 
people with whom he had to do, and throwing on one 
side the trammels of official restraint as far as possible, 
he set himself, devoted his life and labors, to win the 
applause of the army and the populace. He delighted 
in their music and banners and torchlight processions, 
their heaving excitement and anticipations, flattered their 
military susceptibility and puffed up their national pride, 
and it is their condemnation more than anything else he 
now fears. Let Presidents, Ministers and Cabinets do 
their worst, he fears them not while he has two powerful 
factors to support him. 

So long as the German stalking-horse is abroad the 
general still feels himself a power in the land. Since 
Gambetta, no single man has to such an extent monop. 
olized public attention. The ‘‘ People’s Tribune” also 
had his days of trial and disappointment, but despite the 
hisses of a rabid populace at Belleville, the day yet came 
when his mortal remains were borne to their last resting- 
place along s road watered by a nation’s tears. 

“This General Boulanger,” said one prominent per- 
sonage, ‘‘is not a sabre, he is a razor!” He has artfully 
managed to keep his name ever before the public by 
some new word or deed, ever to keep the popular inter- 
est alive in himself, for no one knows better than he the 
fickleness of the populace, and to-day he stands before 
the world as ‘‘the best advertised man in Enrope.” Of 
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late the incessant rnmors and growing convictions of 
ultimate and apparently inevitable war have furnished 
the principal topic of conversation from end to end of 
Europe. News of the gloomiest and most foreboding 
character comes continually to hand. Each day brings 
fresh news of nations arming, and confidence in financial 
circles failing ; of anxiety in the Cabinet and panics on 
the Bourse. Now that the tension has in these latter 
days, from one cause and another, perceptibly slackened, 
it is to be hoped that these uncertainties will shortly dis- 
appear, that the confidence which is gradually being re- 
stored may be maintained, and that tho threatening 
storm-clouds lately massed on the Eastern horizon may, 
at least for the present, be dispersed. Yet we must not 
lose sight of the possibilities of an outbreak, which still 
requires but a single spark to ignite the most awful con- 
fagration of modern times, 

Prince Bismarck and his aged imperial master do not 
wish for war ; the professions of the Russian Ozar are all 
for peace. That France, even under the Ministry of 
General Boulanger, is, and was, on the same side cannot 
be doubted. For all the progress made by the French 
army of late years, and so palpably exemplified at the 
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- last review at Longchamps, 
it is not yet ready for the 
struggle, and the advances 
made to General Boulanger 
by the ninety-four general 
officers, on the occasidn of 
‘the last war scare, but de- 

‘clined, is sufficiently con- 
clusive proof of this fact. 
Confidence he had in his 
army, confidence he had in 
his fellow-countrymen, in 
their organization, in their 
arms, but he was not fully 
prepared for war. _,That it 
must eventually come few 
can doubt ; ana as Prussia: 
patiently waited for the 
space of wellnigh sixty 
years for her revenge for 
all the humiliations that 
had been heaped upon her 
by the first Napoleon and 
his generals, so, if it be 
necessary, can Franc e.! 
Sweet as that revenge might 
be, intensely as it may be 
longed for, it is too great a 
stake to be lightly played,| 
and whatever schemes the. 
ex-Minister may cherish, he. 
is no blind‘ enthusiast to 
rush into battle unpre- 
pared. Even in his present 
position his ability to pro- 
voke the conflict cannot be 
doubted. But it is with 
him as it was with Napoleon 
III.— war will be his last 
trump card, to be played 
when all else has failed ; 
and when it leaves his hands 
it will be, as with the late 
Emperor, to win or lose 
everything. Before plung- 
ing into the fearful struggle 
he will do his utmost to have at least the moral, if not 
the material, support of Europe on his side when the 
fatal game begins But before that day dawns he will 
of a surety have returned to his old post at the head of 
the army of France." 

We well remember standing, one day, but a very short 
time ago, admiring a print of the general exposed out- 
side one of the newspaper kiosques on the Boulevard des 
Italiens, when a cabman, who had for some time been 
fixedly gazing at the same object, suddenly turned to us,’ 
and in a tone of undisguised admiration, remarked : 
**Qu’il est bean, le général! Mais il reviendra! il re- 
viendra !” And the expression was but a faithful echo of 
the sentiment of a public which has long since learnt to 
make its feelings and wishes known, felt and respected ! 
For many a long year the general’s motto has been, Si 
vis pacem para bellum. And when the hour does arrive, 
when the fateful signal resounds from end to end of de- 
voted Gaul, there can be little doubt of the course he 
will choose. Even were it possible, he is too wary and 
too ambitious a man then to think of or care for the 
Ministry of War. As it was in the American Civil War, 
he knows well that the triumph and the reward are not 
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for the organizer but for the victorious general. What 
cares he who holds the coveted portfolio ? He will un- 
hesitatingly depart to finish in the field the work already 
begun by him in the cabinet. He will mount his horse, 
his famous black charger, and at the head of that army 
which he has ungrudgingly taken so much pains to pre- 
pare, he will march to victory and a glorious reward, or 
to defeat and a soldier’s death. 

It is with the leader of men as with the poet, he is born, 
not made. Opportunity alone is lacking to bring into 
evidence the extraordinary gifts with which he may be 
endowed. How is one to recognize at a glance, and un- 
tried, a gifted singer, or a general ‘“‘ of the race divine of 
great generals”? General Boulanger has a certain fatal- 
istic belief in his own star almost bordering on supersti- 
tion—a faith in a great future lying before him ; but so, 
too, have had other prominent and popular men before 
him—the two Napoleons, Gambetta, Skobeloff—beliefs 
and hopes eventually to be, alas! but too fatally belied 
and hearts to be undeceived only when it had become too 
Jate! Thus far, of a truth, the general’s confidence has 
proved well-founded. Ministers have come and gone, 
political stars have risen and set, but that of Georges 
Boulanger ever seems to retain its ascendency, despite 
many unpardonable, and what would have proved to 
most men ruinous, mistakes. 

The general’s fatal passion—one of the very worst in a 
political man— for letter-. 
writing is well-known; and’ 45 
an incident which happened 
whilst he was a member of 
the Goblet Cabinet, the story 
of the letter written to the 
Russian Minister of War, 
which never, however, 
reached its destination, 
serves but to throw more 
prominently into relief (to 
put it mildly) the self-suffi- 
cient and self-reliant nature 
of the man. The military 
atlaché to the French Em- 
bassy at St. Petersburg was 
returning from Paris to his 
post when the general con- 
ceived the extraordinary idea 
of confiding to him a “ pri- 
vate and confidential” mis- 
sive for the Russian Minister. 
It was not till he had deliv- 
ered the letter to the altaché 
that the general thought fit 
to inform his colleagues of 
the unusual and irregular 
course he had taken upon 
himself to adopt. 

It is easy to guess how 
the- news was received. The 
council was thunderstruck. 
M. Goblet, the important 
little Premier, became indig- 
nant. The Brother-Jonathan- 
like Foreign Secretary, M. 
Flourens, waxed violently 
wroth, and in no measured 
tones declared that there was 
no other course left open to 
him but to resign his port- 
folio at once to the Minister 


of War. Finally, the general was prevailed upon to de- 
mand back his letter from the attaché. The incident was 
thus got over, and would have been hushed up alto- 
gether had it not been complicated by an entirely un- 
foreseen occurrence. At the close of the council, M. 
Flourens returned to his official residence, Quai d’Orsay, 
in a state of great, and not altogether unnatural, excite- 
ment, and still laboring under the force of his resent- 
ment, recounted to his wife the scene in which he had 
just taken part. Madame Flourens, sharing her hus- 
band’s feelings, happened the same day to pay a visit to 
the German Embassy, and in the course of corVersa- 
tion, incredible as it may appear, unthinkingly repeated 
the story to Mlle. Minster, who, as a matter of course, at 
once imparted it to her father. Count Minster there- 
upon lost no time in hastening first to the Elysée and 
then to the Quai d’Orsay to obtain some verification of 
the story. 

He was unhesitatingly informed that no such letter 
had been sent, which was literally, if not morally, true ; 
and thus General Boulanger’s irregular proceeding was 
passed over, once again justifying his belief in his lucky 
star; but the rash deed resulted in M. Flourens’s peremp- 
tory refusal ever again to form one of a Cabinet which 
included the reckless general. 

But Jules Ferry, the pugnacious Opportunist leader, 
save for a slight resuscitation by reason of his famoug 
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Epinal mof, has almost disappeared ; Henri Brisson, the 
once dangerous rival of the President, is wellnigh for- 
gotten; De Freycinet, the popular leader, the ‘‘ silver- 
tou :ned serpent,” is fast drifting in: + oblivion ; and it is 
quite on the cards that General Bou nger, tov, if he be 


not more circumspect, may ere long have become but an . 


echo and a memory of the past. It must not, however, 


be forgotten that he has a power at his back that his pre- . 


decessors lacked ; for whilst the people idolized Gam- 
betta, and Chanzy was worshiped by the army, he has 
obtained the goodwill of both people and army. ‘‘ Gen- 
eral Donlanger,” says a German authority, ‘is at present 
conipletely master of the situation, more so than formerly 
Thiers and Gambetta ever were. But his preponderance 
cannot last—and it is in this that the gravity of the situa- 
tion consists—unless the impulse which he has given it, 
and which has made of him the lord and master, continues. 
This impulse results from the preparations for war. The 
general has beeome the master of the situation because 
he has given the greatest impetus to warlike prepara- 
tious, and because the popular belief is, that in a war 
with Germany he would have the strength, the training 


and the experience necessary to be the fortuuate chiet of 


the army and the State.” 


Far be it from us to criticise adversely the military | 


actions and preparations of General Boulanger. If he 
fears that his country is in danger of attack from Germany 
—which is svarcely likely, for Sedan proved a full and 
ample revenge for Jena—it is clearly bis duty to en- 
deavor to place her in the most complete state of defense 
possible. But if he contemplate an act of aggression to 
gratify his own inexhaustible ambition, no censure can 
be too severe for him. His successor in the Rue St. 
Dominique has done his best to counteract much of the 


influence and work of the ex-Minister, but even General | 
Ferron has lately announced his intention of adsling still . 
another eighteen regiments of infantry to the already | 


large number (144) at his disposal. The present devotion 
to military ideas cannot last much longer. Day by day, 
week by week, and month by month, an increasing num- 


ber of men are being sent, in one country as in another | 
—in France, Germany, Russia, Austria, Italy—into bar- | 


racks, increasing the mortality of Europe removing 


strong hands and arms from the arts of pence, from . 


manufactures, and from agriculture. Men are daily 
taken from the manufacture of plows to ba employed 


in the shaping of cannon; the nations’ debts are being | 
daily inereased to fatten the budget of the Minister of , 


War. 
covery of new engines of destruction. 


Human ingenuity is being exhansted in the dis- 
In a time of un- 


disturbed peace it is not 80 much an enormous staading | 
army that is wanted, but rather flonrishing finances, sub- - 


stantial alliances, and an efficient system of organization. 
But in the case of France, an army weil ofticered and well 
equipped, ready to be called up at a moment's notice ; 
the least possible amount of red-tapeism, and the largest 
amount of practical experience, are needed as well. 
The scandal of the sale of decorations of the Legion 
of Honor, implicating many high in office, from the 
President down, led to the arrest of General Bonlanger, 


resulting from his unguarded language ; but it has not , 


greatly affected his hold on the army and people. On 
the contrary, it may remove obstacles from his path. 

I have bad the honor of meeting General Boulanger in 
many different circumstances, from the salons of the For- 
cign Minister and of the War Office to a charity féte, and 
liave ever found him the same. It is absurd to join in 
the reproaches and strietures whieh too many are heap- 
ing upon the whilom French Minister. He is new, and 
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1 has been, only doing his duty. He is young and ener- 
. getic, therefore he is called intriguing and adventurous. 
, It is wrong to brand his qualities as defects. He may be 
ambitious (and in that he is no worse than his accusers), 
‘ but his ambition is bound up in his country’s success. 
If his country falls, he falls with it. His instincts may be 
democratic, they may be aristocratic, perhaps even auto- 
; cratic ; before all, however, he is a soldier, and above all. 
'a Frenchman. As such, too, he cannot but remember 
_ the words of Jules Simon : ‘‘ What our country wishes, 
| what Europe wishes, what humanity wishes—forget it 
not, kings, emperors, presidents ; forget it not, ministers, 
deputies ; and diplomats, journalists of every country, 
writers of every degree, forget it not !—it is pence !” 
Let him heed not the words of soothsayers, fortune- 
tellers and mediums, and, disregarding the fair promises 
of thoughtless and reckless friends, let him withdraw for 
atime from the stormy world of politics and partisans, 
ever keeping before him the well-known proverb, Heculer 
pour mieux sauter, and General Boulanger will vet pass 
ve poeue tisk 


CHANGED ENGLISH VOWELS. 


By Ricwarpb A, Proctor. 


In reading old English books, and especially the ol-1- 
est of all known English writings, the records of our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors, the question often suggests it- 
self, How were these quaintly spelled old words pro- 
nounced ? Unfortunately, no satisfactory anawer can be 
obtained. Some scholars maintain that the words look 
stranger than, as uttered, they really were. I remember 
well how my old friend, Pearson, Professor of History at 
Kiug’s College, London, in reading Chaucer to his class, 
would try to persuade us that Chaucer’s English sounded 
very much like the English of to-day, which muy easily 
le managed if the modern sounds are given to the corre- 
sponding words, despite their autique spelliug. Others 
i hold, however, and, I think, justly, that not only did 
different spelling in those days indicate quite different 
pronunciation, bat that even where the same letters ap- 
pear in the old words as in the new, the pronunciation 
was wholly different. It is on this last point, more 
manageable than the general question, that I propose 
now to make a few remarks. 

On the gener-1 question, however, I would note that 
we are too apt, as it seems to me, to imagine a uniform- 
ity of speech in past times, such as does not exist now, 
, even under conditions much more favorable for uniform- 
ity. Compare the singularly uniform English of the 
United States (Iam by no means overlooking diversities 
which undoubtedly exist) with the varieties of dialect in 
‘the Old Country, or compare these as they are now with 
, thoso which existed before a network of railways brought 
all parts of Great Britain into close communication, and we 
perceive the probability, or, rather, the certainty, that in 
the days of Shakespeare there was a much greater diver- 
sity of dialect even than now, in the days of Chaucer a 
diversity much greater yet, and in the.old Saxon times a 
diversity probably so extreme that to the inhabitants of 
one part of the Heptarchy the dialect of another would 
, be almost a3 a foreign language. We have evidence that 
this was the case in the singular varieties of form which 
—for example—the Lord’s Prayer assumed as presented 
| in different Saxon books of prayer. Thus in one it be- 
| gan, ‘Uren fader thic arth in heofnas,” in another, 
“‘Thue ur fader the eart on heofenum," and so forth. 
A writer, in the vear 1385, remarks (rather ungrammatic- 
j ally) on the diversities of speech in the England of his 
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d.y: “‘Hit seemeth a greet wonder how Englischemen | “reeson.’”” There are reasons, however, for believing 


and her oun longage and tonge is so dyverse of sown in 
this oon iland,” and presently he adds, ‘‘ All the longage 
of the Northumbers, aud spechialliche at York, is so 
scharp, flittinge, and frotynge, and unschape, that we 
southerne men may that longage unnethe understonde.” 

If the southern men, late in the fourteenth century, 
could scarcely understand the northerners of their own 
time, we may be certain that the modern English-speak- 
ing races, whose language is in the maiu a developmeut 
of the southern English of old times, would have no 


chance of understanding ‘English as she was spoke “in ! 


the days of King Alfred. 

The vowel sounds have undergone, apparently, a series 
of changes, mostly tending to minimize the amount of 
breath used in uttering them. The full, broad ‘‘ah” sound 
(as in ‘‘ father”) of the long ‘‘a” has given place nearly 
everywhere to the more easily uttered sound of ‘‘a”’ as 
in ‘‘fate,” insomuch that the very name of the letter has 
been altered, and what our forefathers called the letter 
“‘ah”’ is now called the letter ‘‘av.” The “ay” sound 
formerly given to the long ‘‘e”’ has given place to the 
thinner sound of the ‘‘e” in ‘‘mete.” The sound of 
“i,” which was formerly like that of the modern long 
“9,” has been altered until the letter ‘‘i” has come to 
represent, when long, very nearly the diphthongal sound 
formerly represented by ‘‘ai.” (This is a change to a 
sound requiring more effort than the original sound 
of the vowel ; but changes in that direction are excep- 
tional.) The old suund of long ‘‘o” was that of the 
double ‘‘o” in “room,” while long ‘‘u” was probably 
almost guttural in its depth. 

The sounds represented by the various diphthongal 
combinations were naturally different in those days. It 
seems so natural to us to regard the letters ‘‘ ca” as re- 
presenting the sound of a long ‘‘e,” as in ‘‘ reason ”’ and 
“geason,” that we overlook the significance of those 
traces of the older usage which still remain, as in the 
word ‘‘great."". We are amused when the genial Ivish- 
ma wishes us the compliments of the ‘‘saison,’”’ or 
when Bridget announces that ‘‘Tay’s ready, m’m ;” but 
there is not a shadow of a doubt that our own usage in 
regard to this diphthong is the corruption, the Irish re- 
presenting the older usage. In fact, this older usage, 
though not going back to the Saxon times, prevailed 
from England’s Norman days till the time when, on 
introducing ‘‘tea" to English-speaking races, ortho- 
graphers selected t-e-a as the proper way of spelling a 
word which French orthographers spelt t-h-é, or in such 
a way as to represent the sound ‘‘tay.’ Many passages, 
even in such recent English as Shakespeare’s plays, are 
rendered obscure through our corrupt way of pronounc- 
ing this particular diphthong. Who, for instance, would 
guess that the words ‘‘eager droppings,” ‘* Hamlet,”’ 
Act I, Scene 5, which sonnd singularly like nonsense, 
represent simply the French word ‘‘nigre,” sour, acid 
or biting. [In the folio edition the word is spelled 
‘‘aygre.”] The context in that place may indeed sug- 
gest that drops of vinegar or other acid are signitied, be- 
cause milk is spoken of as curdling when the “ eager 
droppings” fall into it. Bat when Horatio says, in the 
preceding scene, “It is a nipping and an enger air,” 
most readers imagine simply a fanciful use of the word 
‘‘eager” in its modern English sense, instead of the 
natural use of the word in its French sense, to describe 
biting cold. Falstaff's play on the words ‘‘ reason” and 
‘* raisin,” when he speaks of ‘‘ reasons ” being ‘‘as plenty 
as blackberries,” is in like manner lost through the 
change of sound from the old ‘‘ rayson”’ to the modern 
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that in Saxon times the diphthong ‘‘ea” has a sound eor- 
responding to the combination of the long ‘‘a” of 
“fate” and the sound of “a” in ‘ father,” as ‘aynh” 
pronounced almost monosyllabically. 

Another diphthong which has undergone a time-change 
is “ei.” This was of old the diphthong produced by 
combining the long ‘‘a” of ‘ fate,” represented formerly 
by ‘“‘e,” and the sound of ‘i ag in “pin.” Here again 
the Irishman retains the true sound, where the English- 
man in the most cultured circles of London, and the 
American in the most cultured parts of—but all parts of 
America are cnltured—have corrupted the sound. We 
have all heard how the Irishman, when asked the ques- 
tion, ‘*Shonld you say ‘nevether,’ as in England, or 
‘necther,’ as in America ?” answered, ‘(I should say 
‘nayther’”; but it is not so well-known as it should be 
that the Irishman is quite right, apart from the rule of 
custom. ‘‘Quem penes arbitrium est, et jus et norina 
loquendi,” even when the custom is corrupt. 

Another curious example of diversely corrupt usave in 
regard to vowel sounds in America and in Enetiad, 
while the correct sound has been preserved in a dialect, 
is found in the pronunciation of the ‘“e” in the word 
“clerk.” In England we say “clark.” in America the 
word is usually pronounced *‘clurk,” in Scotland they 
say ‘clairk "; and this (as the Freuch word clere shows) 
is the true, that is, the old, pronunciation. 


” 


. LOUISIANA. 


No Strate in the Union has a more interesting history 
than Louisiana. Beginning with the year 1683, when Us 
Salle made his earliest explorations toward the Gulf of 
Mexico, in company with Father Membré and the Cheva- 
lier Tonti, it reads like romance. While a province, the 
princely possession of French and Spanish kings, there 
occurred within her borders events wh:ch seem as fic- 
tion, and have long since merged into Gallic and Cas- 
tilian legendary lore. 

Louisiana has been the refuge of exiled princes, who 
met with hospitality as regal as that of a Kuropean court. 
Under the moss-garlanded oaks of St. Tammany is Fon- 
tainbleau, where Pierre de Marigny de Mandeville, ata cost 
of over one thousand dollars a day, entertained the three 
Bourbons—the Duke of Orleans, the Duke de Montpen- 
sier and the Count de Beaujolais. When the first-men- 
tioned prince became King of France, he reciprocated 
this munificent courtesy and entertained M. and Mme. de 
Mandeville in Paris as royal guests. 

The very waters which wash the shores of Louisiana 
have witnessed scenes far stranger than any fiction, for 
did not the Lafittes, those pirate monarchs of the sea, 
hold high revel among them ? Even now, their forgotten 
treasures lie buried in the dark cypress forests bordcring 
sluggish bavous, which creep back from the salt marsh 
slowly, like lazy serpents, until they conceal themselves 


,amid the tangled undergrowth of the sunless swamp. 


These Lafittes were remarkable personages. They were 
not sanguinary buccaneers; they plied their unlawful 
vocation under self-made laws of humanity and restric- 
tion, and although on the walls of the largest city in the 
State was posted a reward for their heads, they, with cut- 
lass and ship, defended Louisiana in her hour of peril. 

Poetry, as well as romance, finds inspiration in the 
pages of Louisiana’s biography. Longfellow’s touching 
verse tells of fair-haired Evangeline, sorrowful and pa- 
tient, seeking uuwearyingly for Gabriel along the banks 
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of the Téche, where the mocker, tho witch-bird of the | safe harbor after their Nova Scotian homes were given to 
South, swings on tho swaying willow, flooding wood, | the flames, and they themselves were pitilessly driven 
water and field with flute-like notes. Who that has en- thence by force of British arms as Popish recusants ? The 
joyed the story would not wish to visit the green Ope- | Acadian refugees have retained not only the personal 
lousas and Attakapas region, where the Acadians found ‘ characteristics of fair skin and blonde hair which marked 
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their Norman descent, but their peculiar and primitive 
customs and the provincial patois which belongs to Latin 
districts. They follow the patriarchal calling of stock- 
raising, and every evening, as the flickering sunlight dies 
out of the heavens, ‘‘the blast of the herdsman’s horn ” 
echoes over the prairies, as, on his fleet-footed ‘‘ tackey,”’ 
he follows the lowing kine, about whose knees the long- 
bladed grass undulates like green sea-billows. 

But the Acadians are not the only people whom the 
hand of Providence has kindly led to Louisiana, who are 
happy in being its citizens, 
and yet retain strongly the 
individuality of the nation 
from which they are off- 
shoots. East of the South- 
ern metropolis, lies the 
Parish of St. Bernard, 
largely settled by the 
swarthy-browed peasants of 
Castile and the Canaries, 
who love this sea - skirted 
country, where the sun 
“careers through the azure 
heaven in unapproachable 
divinity,” and groves of 
full-fruited orange - trees 
scent the atmosphere, as 
they loved their native land, 
of which it reminds them. 
A trip to St. Bernard is in- 
teresting to one unac- 
quainted with the district, 
especially to a Northerner ; 
who would find there fel- 
low-citizens of this repub- 
lic as foreign to him as any 
hewould meet in the king- 
dom of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella. Great, lumbering 
stages, drawn by jaded 
mules, carry passengers 
from the coast, near the 
United States Barracks, in- 
to St. Bernard, where the 
picturesque homes are hid- 
den by figs and myrtles, 
where the musical language 
of Spain is the current coin 
of speech, and many primi- 
tive customs are preserved 
by the inhabitants. To a 
farmer accustomed to the 
improved agricultural sys- 
tem of the North, it would 
be a novelty to see plowing 
done by oxen, harnessed to 
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governed by their own laws, and the outside world know3 
them but little, for there is not much attraction, except 
for the curious, in their rough, dingy little cabins, 
perched high on piles to raise them above the dank 
soil ; houses where the fisher’s net and hunter’s rifle 
form the only ornaments, and at whose firesides women 
never preside. 

The settlement of Choctaw Indians on Bayou Lacombe, 
near Mandeville, is another point of interest. About four 
miles from the town are the famous Chinchuba Springs, 


the plow by ropes tied to 
their horns. 

Still another strange race exists within reach of New 
Orleans and helps to swell the cosmopolitan population 
of Louisiana. St. Malo forms part of the lowest of the 
lowlands of the State. There is no beauty in it, but a 
weird desolation of jungle, lagoon and marsh, where alli- 
gators find a happy home, and the gallinipper pierces the 
flesh with a poisoned lance that makes one wince. Water- 
fowl and fish abound, and furnish a living to the peculiar 

ple who choose to abide in this cheerless spot, leaving 
it only for an occasional trip to the City of New Orleans 
markets with the spoil of their guns and lines. They are 
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noted for the purity and medicinal properties of their 
waters. A story is told, that one of the most beautiful 
Indian princesses of the Mississippi Valley resided near 
these Springs. She was so charmed by the magnificent 
scenery and the delightful effects of the water, that she 
refused to leave when her tribe moved Westward. Here 
she bade farewell to her people, remained, and lived t6 a 
ripe old age. In this vicinity is gathered the remnant ci 
the once-powerful Choctaw tribe. Less than a mile from 
the springs is the home of the ‘‘ poet-priest,”” Rouquette, 
so well known throughout the South. The ‘‘ Indian 
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Priest,” as he was called by the creoles of this section, 
lived in a simple manner in the virgin forest. He cele- 
brated Mass in a small chapel erected under one of the 
largest live oaks the writer ever beheld. Here the good 
father ministered to the Indians, and ‘‘ broke the bread of 
life” to his dusky little band that gathered beneath the 
spreading oak. But not all the Indians are Christians, 
Many of them are comparatively in a wild state. ‘They 
have their chief and queen, and adhere to their old eus- 
toma At fixed dates in their calendar they hold their 
mysterious religious rites, and in the Autumn, when the 
leaves are richest in the brilliant hues of the dying year, 
these children of tne forest hold their war-dance, within 
a mile of Mandeville. Here, in the deuse woods, they 
congregate at eve, illuminate the forest with flaming 
torches, and dance from sunset until sunrise. A strange, 
weird saturualia, enriched by the Autumn glories of the 
wildwood, and made resplendent with all the barbaric 
pomp of savage grandeur. 

The Island of Petit Anse, or Avery’s Island, while in- 
habited by plain everyday Americans, is another point 
which a sojourner in the ‘‘ Land of the Sun ” should not 
leave unvisited. This little territory of 2,500 acres is a 
puzzle to geologists. It rises from the sea-marsh, a 
veritable surprise of beauty, its hillsides radiant in robes 
of green outwardly, and inwardly teeming with riches. 
Twenty-five feet below the surface lie the salt deposits 
whose purity and extent the world can nowhere equal, 
and but for which the Southerners’ fare would have been 
very insipid, when the fates of war cut off their supply of 
the ‘salt of the earth.” One hundred and twenty-five 
tons of rock-salt are daily taken from these mines, and 
the supply seems inexhaustibl>. 


NAPOLEON. 


"HEN Napoleon married Princess Marie Louise, then 
eighteen and one-half years old, he was forty-one years of 
age. The following is an account of his personal habits 
as given in a recently published memoir: In camp, and 
during his early campaigns, Napoleon feared no fatigue, 
braved the worst weather, slept under a wretched tent, and 
scemed to forget all care for his person. In his palace he 
bathed almost every day, rubbed his whole body over 
with eau-de-Cologne, and sometimes changed his linen 
several times in the day. 

His favorite costume was that of the mounted Chas- 
seurs de la Garde. When traveling, he did not care what 
sort of lodging he had, provided that no ray of light 
could get into his bedroom ; he could not bear even a 
nicht-lamp. His table was supplied with the daintiest 
dishes, but he never touched them. His favorite fare 
was grilled breast of mutton, or @ roast fowl with lentils 
or haricot beans. He was very particular about the 
quality of bread, and he drank none but the best wine, 
and very little of it. It has been stated that he drank 
eight or ten cups of coffee daily, but this is a fable, to be 
discarded with so many others. He took a small cup of 
coffee after his breakfast, and the same after his dinner. 
He ate very fast, and rose the moment hehad done, without 
troubling himself as to whether those who were admitted 
to his table had had time to dine. It has also been 
asserted that he took the greatest precaution against 
poison ; this, too, is a pure falsehood. He spoke in a 
loud voice, and when he was in 8 merry mood, his peals 
of laughter could be heard from afar. He was fond of 
singing, although he had a bad voice, and never could 
sing an air in tune 
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A CURIOUS NEWSPAPER. 


A Most curious journal is the Chinese official paper, 
ealled HKing-Pan, which claims to have been started as 
early as 911, and to have appeared at irregular intervals 
till 1351, when it came out regularly every week. At the 
commencement of the present century, it became a 
“daily,” at the price of two Aeks—about a halfpenny. 
By a decree of the Emperor, & short time back, it was 
ordered that three editions were to be printed every day. 
The first, or morning edition, on yellow paper, is de- 
voted to commere.al intelligence-; the second, or after- 
noon edition, contains official and general news ; and the 
third, on red paper, is a summary of the two earlier 
editions, with the addition of political and social articlea 
The editorial duties are performed by six members of the 
Scientific Academy, who are appointed by Government 
The cireulation is abont fourteen thousand daily. 


THE ORIGIN OF COAL. 

Sciextists tell us that there was a time in the history 
of the earth when there was a hot climate all over ite sur- 
face, evex in the Arctic regions. The theory is that at 
this time the same kind of plants grew all over the globe. 
There were then no animals on the land, and only mol- 
luses in the sea. The plants were principally fungi and 
lichens of enormous size, gigantic ferns and cone-bear- . 
ing trees, and there were no flowers and no fruits fit 
for eating. 

For thousands of years these great forests of plants 
grew up and died, and other plants grew in their place, 
until all the low lands became filled with beds of vegeta- 
ble matter. The crust of the earth not being very strong 
at this time, parts of it would sometimes sink so as to be 
under water. Then the vegetable matter would pertially 
rot and become packed so closely that it would turn inte 
peat. In the lapse of years heat and pressure caused a 
second change, and the peat turned into a brown coal 
called lignite. Yet another change turned this lignite 
into real coal. Thus coal is supposed to be made up of 
the remains of trees and plants, which have become con- 
verted by pressure and heat into carbon, the pure fuel- 
substance, and bitumen, a tar-like stuff evolved by vegeta- 
ble decay. 

The kind of coal depends upon the amount of bitumen 
in it. It is commonly divided into three classes —anthra- 
cite coal, the hardest kind, which has been so long in 
formation that the bitumen has generally dried up and 
evaporated from it; bituminous coal, which has much 
more bitumen in it ; and cannel coal, which has most of 
all. The anthracite is harder and closer-grained than 
other coal because more heat and pressure have gone to- 
ward its formation than were needed to make the other 
kinds of coal. A still greater degree of heat and more 
pressure would have brought about another change of 
the coal and made it into black-lead. 


A SEA-FLOWER. 

One of the most exquisite wonders of the sea is culled 
the opelet. It is about the size of the German aster, and 
looks, indeed, very much like one. Imagine a very large 
double aster, with a great many long petals, of a light 
green color, glossy as satiu, nnd each tipped with the 
color of a blush rose. These lovely petals do not lie in 
their places qtietly, however, bunt wave about in the 
water, while the opelet clings to a rock. You have no 
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idea how pretty and innocent it looks on its immovable 
bed. Would you suspect that it would feast upon any- 
thing grosser than dew and sunbeams? Let us watch 
this satanic plant—for it is a devil of a flower—and see 
what it will do with those pretty, graceful arms. You 
will see in a moment—for here comes a foolish little fish 
—lo you see that little tish wriggling and sinking ?—ah, 
it has disappeared! Yes, it was struck dead by the 
poison in those pretty arms, which was as fatal as the 
rattlesnake’s bite. In an instant a tremendous mouth 
opened, and the victim was swallowed whole by the 
innocent-looking opelet—a nasty thing for a flower to do, 
surely, 


OVER THE WAY. 


SHE sits at the window 
Every night, 
Just over the way . 
In a dress of white; 
And I sit by myself, 
And I sigh and I gricve 
For a look or a word ¢ 
That I never receive. 


The street is not wide, 

And the pathway is free; 
But it might just as well 

Be as broud ag the sea, 
For [ sit all alone 

And she sits that way, too; 
And I'd give a good deai 

It I knew what to do. 


She beams on my gaze 
Like an angel in white, 
And I’ve made up my mind 
That on this very night 
I will conquer the shyness 
That keeps us apart, 
And, though she repulse me, 
Lay siege to her heart. 


RACING A THUNDERSTORM. 
AN ADVENTURE IN THE CAUCASUS. 


By Davip Ker. 


“‘ Barty (master), there is a storm coming.” So speaks 
the driver of my éelayya (post-cart), a queer little tray on 
wheels, poorly sheltered from the burning sun by a rag- 
ged tilt, under which I lie at full length on a bed of hay, 
this primitive conveyance having no seats whatever. But 
it goes briskly along nevertheless, for the two wiry little 
mountain horses that draw it, though scarcely bigger 
than ponies, are as swift and untiring as the wolves of 
their native wilds. 

The driver himself is quite as picturesque as his 
vehicle. He is a young Grusian (Georgian) mountaineer, 
sinewy and graceful as a panther, his smart velvet jacket 
and glossy black curls harmonizing well with a dark, 
handsome, brigand-like face, which Murillo himself 
would have loved to paint. 

All day I have been scurrying over the vast dusty 
plain lying between Tiflis (the capital of the Russian 
Caucasus) and the mighty mountains which, far to the 
north of it, form the boundary-wall between Europe and 
Asia. Changing my horses and driver every twelve or 
fifteen miles, I have already accomplished six stages ; 
and now the first ‘‘ foot-hills ” of the great central range 
begin to rise around me, just as the splendor of a real 
Asiatic sunset steeps the gray nnending level in a flood of 
golden glory, and lights up the distant snow-penks. 
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The fresh horses go gallantly along, wud [ lave already 
got throngh several miles of my seventh stage, when the 
yemshtchik (driver) utters his ominous warning. 

“Well, what if there isa storm ? ask I; °* we can go 
on all the same. I suppose you're not afraid of any 
storm that ever blew?—nor am I either, for that matter.” 

“Ah, master,” says tho Grusian, shaking his head, 
gravely, ‘I see you don't know what the storms of the Cau- 
casus are like. Why, such s whirlwind as we're going to 
have presently would knock over this cart like an ap yle- 
basket, and even if it didn’t, the horses would be sure to 
take fright at the thunder, and chuck us down a preci- 
pice before we had time to make the sign of the cross, 
We must get to the post-house before the storm bursts, 
or it will be a bad job for us both.” 

While ho is speaking, I notice that the horses are be- 
ginning to snuff the air uneasily, and to quicken their 
pace, as if they knew well what was in store for them. 
But, look as I may, Jean see no threatening sign amid 
the glorious brightness of the evening sky, against which 
the great mountains stand out like a gorgeous fairyland, 
half purple and half gold. 

But all at once I observe that the fine outliné of the 
distant hills—which, when I last looked, was sharp, and 
clear, as in a photograph—is growing blurred and iidis- 
tinct, as if seen through wet glass, while at the same mo- 
ment I become aware of a strange, ghostly chillness in 
the warm, soft, evening air. The predicted storm is 
coming, sure enough ; and so, evidently, thinks my Gru- 
sian, who, with a fierce shake of the reins, und a yell as 
shrill and ear-piercing as a steam-whistle, sets his horses 
going in earnest. 

Away, away we fly, over sudden ups and downs that 
bump and jolt ns till I feel thankful for the protecting 
hay in which Tam embedded ; but I begin to be some- 
what anxions as shock after shock makes the light 
vehicle tremble in every joint, for I know, to my cost, 
that the wheels of » Russian post-eart are always ready 
to come off on the slightest exeuse, and if anything gives 
way nor, it is all over with us. 

Unluckily for us, ths stage happens to be an unusually 
long one, and very much uphill to boot, and although 
the horses seem to be flying like the wind, we are haunted 


! by a strange nightmare feeling of making no progress, 


struggle how we will. The keen, black eve of the semi- 
savago beside me glances restlessly from the darkening 
sky to the long stretch of road that still lies before us, 
as if measuring our chances of eseape ; and I can see by 
his clinched teeth and knitted brows what he thinks of 
them. 

Meanwhile the signs of coming evil multiply fast on 
every side. The rattle of hoof and wheel sounds un- 
naturally loud amid the dead, grim silence that broods 
over earth and sky. The great snow-peaks have long 
since vanished as if they had never been, and now the 
lower slopes in their turn are fast disappearing into a 
mass of gray, sullen clouds, rapidly changing to bluish- 
black. The dying sun shoots one red and angry glare at 
these invaders of his domain, and then he sinks behind 
the monntains, and all is night. 

But light and darkness seem alike to my restless driver 
and his horses, and on we goas madly as ever. In truth, 
it is now a question of minutes whether we escape or not. 
Already a gleam of lightning is seen plaving through the 
deepening gloom, and the distant thunder can be heard 
growling and reverberating among the vast hollows of 
the unseen mountains. 

All at once a shont of joy breaks from the Grnsian’s 
compressed lips, for as we come dashing around a sharp 
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RACING A THUNDERSTORM. —‘‘ WITH SMOKING FLANKS AND QUIVERING NOSTRILS, THE OVERTASEED HORSES DASH UP 
TO THE SHELTERING DOOR.” 


curve of the road a solitary spot of light shows itself 
through the gloom not very far ahead. It is the lighted 
window of the post-house ! 

As we fly over the intervening space we see lanterns 
gleaming hither and thither, while hoarse shouts of en- 
couragement come rolling to our ears from the group of 
men who are watching our progress, as Irish fishermen 
watch the last boat coming in when a heavy gale is 
sweeping up from the Atlantic. And now, with smoking 
flanks and quivering nostrils, the overtasked horses dash 
up to the sheltering door, and we are safe! 

“Is that you, Daveed Stepanovitch ?” (David, son of 
Stephen) cries the well-known voice of a Russian officer 
of my acquaintance from the window. ‘I thought no- 
body but you could be mad enough to be on the road 
such a night as this. Come in and have some tea; you 
are not a moment too soon!” 

Iam not, indeed. Scarcely have I entered the stuffy 
little room in which Captain A—— is seated, when the 
surrounding blackness suddenly becomes as bright as 
noonday. In the glare of a terrific blaze of lightning 
the white, scared faces of the postmaster’s children, the 
gilt-edged pictures of Russian saints on the wall, the 
tea-things scattered about the table, the wild waste of 
dark mountains outside, are all terribly distinct for one 
moment, and then blotted out again. 

Then follows a clap of thunder that seems to split the 
very sky, and instantly the whole fury of the storm 
breaks loose. The wind howls and shrieks, and shakes 
the strong timbers till they crack ; and the heavy bullets 
of rain come hammering upon the roof; and the thunder 
roars and bangs overhead, crash on crash, like the can- 


nonade of a great battle, while flash after flash lights up 
the pouring sky and tossing forest, only to plunge them 
into deeper gloom once more. A huge bough, torn off by 
the wind, is dashed against the side of the hut with a 
shock like a battering-ram, and the door, in spite of its 
heavy wooden bars, shakes and rattles as if just about to 
be hurled bodily into the midst of us. 

And so the tempest rages for more than an hour, while 
we sit watching it in silence, for no human voice, even 
if strained to its utmost pitch, could make itself heard 
amid that sky-rending uproar. But gradually the thun- 
der grows fainter, the rain ceases to pour, the wind dies 
away in hollow gasps and moanings. Amid the tomb- 
like stillness which succeeds to that maddening uproar, 
not a sound is heard save the ghostly ‘‘ tick”’ of the great 
drops that fall from the eaves, and the hoarse booming 
of the swollen torrents amid the surrounding hills. The 
peril is past, and I order out fresh horses, and set forth 
upon my journey once more. 


CrotH Mave oF Bark.—:The method of converting 
bark into cloth in the interior of Africa is rcally an inter- 
esting process. Captain Storms possesses a strip of 
common bark, fibrous and woody, of which all the lower 
part has been moistened and beaten until it has spread 
itself out into about two square yards of tough, leathery, 
flexible substance, something like a blacksmith’s apron. 
The natives do understand a kind of coarse, primitive 
weaving of the cotton fibres into a rough, canvas-like 
texture; but the bark cloth is the most easily made, and 
therefore the most in vogue. : 
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A COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


By Racuet Carew. 


_ A Raprant August moon poured its silvery flood over 
the ruins of Heidelberg Castle, but discreetly left in half- 
shadow one of the alcoves at the ends of the broad Altan, 
which have been the rendezvous of so many pairs of 
lovers. : 

The moon had caught a glimpse of a white arm half- 
covered with a gauzy fluff of lace, and a pretty hand 
shackled with slender gold bangles, beating an uncon- 
scious tattoo on the cyclopean wall with a half-blown tea- 
rose. Another arm, in rough, gray tweed, rested in an 
easy, contented attitude, very near the gleaming white 
one. 

The knowing old planet had witnessed thousands of 
such scenes in that place before, hence her judicious 
distribution of light and shade. 

‘‘Did you ever see such a glorious moon ?” said the 
girl, leaving off maltreating the rose, and 
letting the bangles slip with a tinkling rush 
up to her silky elbow. ‘See, there comes 
& soft, white rag of a cloud over her face, as 
if somebody was trying to give its bright 
silver a farewell rub. Surely that gleaming 
disk doesn’t need any more polishing, does 
it, do you think ?” 

“No,” answered the man; ‘the moon is 
quite right so long as she gives me light to 
look at’ you. She cannot be improved—nor 
can you.” 

This last was murmured in an undertone, 
of course, but the girl’s ears were keen for 


the praise she loved to listen to from these particular 
lips. Nor was the praise ill-placed. Dora Warne was 
a sweet, lovable maiden, with the softest brown eyes, 
and most bewitching smile that ever made or marred 
the happiness of man. At her companion’s sentimental 


| speech, Dora, of course, drew back, provokingly, into 


| the shadow. 


‘* Look at the ivy hanging over the wall down there,” 
she said, to change the subject. ‘‘ When the wind lifts it, 
it looks like a mass of tangled curls tossed up from the 
stone forehead of the rock. There are deep lines in the 
forehead, as if the rock was racking his brains over some 
very vexatious subject. What do you suppose can be 
troubling him ?” 

“‘Thore, is perhaps, a De Pleinjour in his case, and he 
is wondering if the beggar has got the inside track,” 


“HE LOOKED BEHIND THE SCREEN, AND STOOD STARING WITH SPEECHLESS SURPRISE. A GIRL IN CREAMY LACE DBAPERY, 
WITH A BLUE SILK CLOAK HALF COVERING HER SHOULDERS, LAY IN A NEST OF PLUSH CUSHIONS.” 
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Dera’s companion was prompted to reply, but refrained. 
He, Philip Cassilis, poet and painter of considerable 
promise, loved Dora, to the exclusion of all other thought 
and aim, and had steed his happiness on the answer he 
meant to ask her for by-and-by. He was rent with aux- 
iety about this answer. Dora seemed very swect and 
kind to him, but then there was De Pleinjour—a lanky, 
washed-out, prosaic sort of fellow, full of schemes for the 
bettering of his digestion and avoidance of rheumatism. 
Not at all the man for Dora, far too old and fidgety, but 
then he was a count, and so disgracefully rich. 

Miss Pennell, Dora’s aunt and guardian, was quite be- 
witched by him, and, worst of all, Dora seemed not to 
dislike him. 

“Why torture myself with doubt any longer ?” Cassilis 
asked of his inner consciousness. ‘* Time and scene can 
never be more propitious than now for learning my fate.” 

The rest of the party had gone to look for the ghost in 
the octagon tower, and many precious moments would 
be likely to elapse before their undesired return. 

“A thousand pities that one must bid farewell to such 
scenes,” Cassilis began, rather unsteadily. 

“You're not going away yet, aro you?” Dora ex- 
claimed, with a half-hidden tone of distress in her voice, 
which Cassilis detected with unspeakable delight. 

“Yes ; I'm off in a day or two to make that sketching 
tour in the Tyrol with Wakeham, unless a 

‘*Dora, Dora, where are you? We are going to have 
some beer in the restaurant-garden, and Miss Pennell 
gays you are to come, too,” rang with hateful distinctness 
from the archway at the other end of the Adan. 

Cassilis ground his teeth with rage. 

“The savages! .Why can’t they go and gratify their 
coarse, vulgar appetites, and leave other civilized beings 
in peace ?”’ he muttered, behind his mustache. 

The old story which the man was longing to utter, and 
the woman very ready to hear, was stifled into silence— 
wellnigh drowned beyond hope of resuscitation by the 
indirect, baleful intluence of Miss Pennell’s desire for 
beer. 


* * * * * * 


Miss Craddock, a pensionnaire in the Hotel Blumen- 
berg, caused usually a mild shock of surprise to those 
strangers who caught brief glimpses of her about the 
premises, She was very ta’, very gaunt and thin, and 
of @ general flatness, as if the process which produces 
the compressed heads of a certain tribe of Indians had 
been applied fore and aft to her whole person and toilet 
with gratifying suecess. Her white hair was drawn into 
» little knot, which lost itself in the nape of her neck ; 
her features were severe and massive, and her dress was 
of rigid simplicity and sombre hue. As she slipped 
quietly out of the seador, where she sometimes came to 
read the papers, whispers of ‘ Ob, T thought sho was a 
nian ?? * That venerable-looking old fellow at tho table 
turns out to be a woman,” and “I took her for some- 
vody’s ideal grandfather,” buzzed about the room. When 
one saw her in the twilight with oa stiff-brimmed, round 
hat, a long, straight coat with no sugvestion of super- 
flious drapery beneath, the illusion was even more com- 
plete, though with her white hair coneealed she lost her 
venerable aspect. 

But people saw her rarely. She was very deaf, poor 
woman, and her intercourse with the world was limited 
aul unsatisfactory. 

Tho Hotel Blumenberg also included among its in- 
mates tho party which had lately gone to the castle in 
quest of moonlight, gho-ts and heer, Dora Warne had 
pluck up an acyuaiutance with Miss Craddock. She 
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could hear imperfectly if the person speaking approached 
his or her lips close to her ear, and she responded readily 
if the same attitude were allowed her. Dora did a real 
charity in occasionally playing a game of bézique with 
the forlorn woman, and sometimes coaxing her out for a 
short walk. ‘These little acts of merey were very quietly 
done, and few of the gay, pleasure-loving party knew of 
the clouded existence in their midst. Even Philip Cas- 
silis, who felt a keen interest in all that concerned Dora, 
had never seen this object of her solicitude. He only 
knew vaguély that there was a Miss Craddock in the 
house who was deaf, and to whom Dora was very kind 
and attentive, and he rather envied the afilicted lady. 

It would seem that a contempt for fournure or any re- 
dundancy of petticoat could scarcely make a woman no 
dangerous member of society; but Miss Craddock, 
through this very aversion to dress-improvers and excess 
of drapery, wellnigh wrecked the happiness of two 
innocent young people, one of them a friend whom she 
dearly loved. , 

Philip Cassilis had eagerly watched for an occasion to 
continue the t:-d-iéle so rudely interrupted on the 
Alan, but the fates seemed ungracious. Dora was be- 
set with feminine friends, and that rascally Frenchman 
was everlastingly hovering in the background or ad- 
vancing to discuss the health-preserving properties of 
silk undershirts. i" 

Cassilis was idling about alone at the castle ; next best 
to the actual presence of his goddess, was tarrying in the 
scenes sanctified by her frequent visita. He strayed in 
through the quaint gateway which separates the Eliza- 
beth Garden from the rest of the castle grounds, and 
stood looking over the town with its odd jumble of red- 
tiled roofs, the winding Neckar and the vine- grown 
hills. 

He was not alone in the garden. A lady sat on a 
bench half hidden in the foliage and shadow. In the on- 
creeping twilight Cassilis had hardly noticed her, but at 
a second glance he recognized Dora, to his great delight. 
She sat with her back half turned to him, and had evi- 
dently not geen his approach. Eayerly he started for- 
ward to take the coveted vacant place at her side, when, 
to his surprise, ho saw himself forestalled. A tall, 
slender figure, hitherto unseen in the shadow, advanced 
and stood before Dora, who drew away her dress and 
made room for him on the seat with a bright smile of 
welcome. , 

“That good-for-nothing De Pleiujour !’ muttered 
Cassilis, ‘‘I would know his skinny proportions. among 
a horde of starving cannibals. What does Dora. mean 
by giving him a rendezvous alone in this very secluded 
spot ?” 

With jealous fascination, Cassilis, unseen, fell back into 
the shadow, keeping his eyes fixed on the two other occu- 
pants of the garden. He felt that cireumstances justitied 
his playing the ignoble rdé/e of eavesdropper, for the mo- 
ment. The dark-robed figure did not accept the proffered 
place on the bench, but, horror of horrors! stole one 
arm round Dora's shoulder, and, bending down, kissed 
her pink cheek with loving tenderness. 

Cassilis, wLite with rage and dismay, was ready to rend 
his rival limb from limb, but with a great effort he man- 
aged to master himself and keep silent. ‘‘ The scoundrel 
hasn’t even the decency to take off his hat when he kisses 
a girl, I shall really be obliged to kick him into the 
Neckar.” 

But the cruclest of all was yet to come. Dora, not in 
the least disconcerted by this affectionate salute, arose, 
ard, putting a hand on each shoulder of her adorer, 
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returned it with equal warmth. Cassilis heard not a word, 
but what he had seen was enough.: Oh, the perfidy of 
woman! This fawn-eyed girl, who, with her angelic 
smiles, had started and fanned the flame which raged 
within him, and had received with sweet, shy favor his 
looks and half-expressed utterances of love, was faithless 
as the worst of her sex. 

Unconsciously Cassilis regained his room at the hotel ; 
with feverish haste he tumbled his things into his trunk, 
paid his bill with reckless indifference to change, feed 
the same servants repeatedly in his abstraction, and had 
himself whirled off to the railway station at breakneck 
speed, three-quarters of an hour before the departure of 
the train. 

* * * * * * 

Returning from an hour’s rather wearisome (éfe-d-téle 
with Miss Craddock, in the Elizabeth Garden, Dora was 
blissfully unconscious of the storm which this innocent 
bit of self-sacrifice had aroused in the breast of her hot- 
headed lover. The announcement that Mr. Cassilis had 
gone, leaving directions to have his letters forwarded 
to the Tyrol, chilled her with heart-breaking surprise. 
What did it all mean? he who had let her believe that 
he loved her, gone without a word of farewell or explana- 
tion, without a thought for the heart which would miss 
him so sorely. His half-uttered vows were merely idle 
fancies written in sand. 

Rid of a formidable rival, Monsieur le Comte de Plein- 
jour, who was much épris with Tora, came forward and 
asked permission of her aunt, Miss Pennell, to pay his 
court to the young lady. Dora, wounded to the quick 
by Philip’s desertion, and dreading lest any one should 
see her suffering, received the count’s attentions with a 
fair show of contentment, and their engagement was 
shortly announced, 

* * * * * * 

As Winter approached, Miss Pennell and her niece be- 
took themselves to the Pension Barili, at Florence, with 
poor Miss Craddock as a grateful, inoffensive member of 
their party. De Pleinjour followed, as a matter of course, 
but Dora was not as much touched by this proof of de- 
vyotion as a rightminded fiancée ought to be. 

“Tf ha dreads the cold winds he might have staid 
away. There is no need of boring each other to death now 
—we shall have quite enough of that sort of thing later,” 
was her sole comment on hearing that he had braved the 
elements and come. . 

‘‘ Dora Warne doesn't seem half the jolly girl she was 
a year ago,” her friends said of her. The poor child was 
yery unhappy; she was possessed by a feverish spirit of 
unrest, and strained after any excitement that would 
make her forget herself and the bitter-sweet dreams of 
the past Summer. One person, at least, at the Pension 
Barili seemed to appreciate the attractions of Monsieur 
de Pleinjour — this was Mrs. Chilton, a pretty widow, 
who, having outlived her grief, was now noted for her 
tasteful toilets and pretty feet, rather freely displayed. 
Her maid, Toinette, also found Monsicur le Comte fort 
gentil, and had been heard to say in her mistress’s pre- 
sence that Monsieur le Comte made a great mistake in 
preferring that pale-faced, sentimental miss to Madame 
Chilton, who had such charm, such esprit—ah, there was 
a real beauty ! 

As Mrs. Chilton never reproved her maid for these 
speeches, the supposition was that she shared Toinette’s 
opinion. 

Dora had been to a ball at the Pergola. De Pleinjour 
had seen her safely in at the street-door of the Barili, and 
bad then returned.tc tho carriage to escort home her 


chaperon, a lady who lived in a remote quarter of Flor- 
ence. Dora opened the second door at the top of the 
stairs, imperfectly lighted from the street, and to her dis- 
may found the corridor perfectly dark ; not a ray of light 
to be seen from any direction. It was long past mid- 
night, and as she disliked making a disturbance in the 
quiet house, she crept along in the dense blackness, 
trusting to a fair gift of topography to find her room 
without the aid of her eyes. The Pension Barili was a 
rambling old palace. Its distances were vast, and its 
ways devious and puzzling even in daylight. Short 
fiights of steps seemed scatttered about at random, and 
unexpected alcoves and angles confronted one at every 
turn. 

Arrived at what she supposed was the end of her 
journey, Dora put out her hand to feel for the handle of 
her door. It came in contact with a soft, slippery sur- 
face like plush instead of the elaborate metal latch she 
was familiar with. The wall, her only guide, seemed to 
have vanished, and she found herself pawing helplessly 
about in some unknown space. Her lace dress canght 
something, which it sent rattling to the floor with a 
brassy clatter. She fell precipitately into the soft arms 
of a fuuteuil, and exclaimed : ‘I’ve strayed into some- 
body’s room, and can't for the life of me find my way 
out! What shall Ido?” She laughed to keep her cour- 
age up, but the laugh was not a very cheerful ono. “ But 
I really must find the door, and make another try for my 
own room.” Recommencing her perilous journey, her 
timidly groping fingers swept over the keys of a piano. 
She upset a bouquet of roses with grave detriment to the 
vaso containing them, sent a spindle-legged table with 
the articles upon it rolling on the floor, dipped her 
elbow into something cold and sticky like jam—tinkle, 
bang, bump followed all her movements till she stood 
still in sheer despair. ‘I shall probably put mv hand 
on somebody's sleeping face next. Heaven ! how horri- 
ble that would be!’ Then in a scared voice, which 
sounded very unlike her own, the poor distracted child, 
said : ‘‘ Will anybody in this room please tell me where 
the door is? I don't wish to intrude; I’m only too 
anxious to get out.” No answer. ‘I suppose I’m very 
silly to imagine any one could be asleep here after all 
the row I have made.” She bumped her head against 
what appeared to be the end of a tall screen, and then, 
ready to ery with fatigue and vexation, sank down upon 
a low sofa, which had asserted itself by a sharp rap 
against her knees. ‘I’m so tired and sleepy, and my 
feet ache so. If I could only find a bell or a match !” 
She sent une hand in search of a possible pillow on the 
sofa, and touched something sleek and warm and soft— 
something which stirred and stretched itself lazily, with 
a sleepy, caressing miau, which came direct from the 
feline heaven of dreams. ‘‘Oh, Lippo, you here? Now 
I know where Iam. In Signora Barili’s private salon. I 
have quite lost my bearings and don’t yet see my way 
to getting out; but it is some comfort to know that I’m 
not invading the privacy of somebody’s bedroom. I have 
smashed a lot of things already. I wonder if I had better 
try again for the door or lie here till the servants get up. 
I'm so frightfally sleepy. Lippo, do you mind my shar- 
ing the sofa with you ?” : 

Lippo was the Barili cat, and an especial pet of Dora's. 
There wers very soft pillows on the sofa. Lippo was 
particularly amiable, and the cat and the girl cuddled 
down together for a nap, Dora drawing her blue Oriental 
silk evening wrap over her white, lace-covered shoulders. 

Miss Warne was quite right in her guess that she had 
wandered into Signora Barili’s salor, but she was not 
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aware that that very evening the salon and a small bed- | sleep of the just with Lippo behind the screen in his 
room adjoining had, owing to the overcrowded state of | sitting-room. The newcomer entered quietly, lighting 
the house, been given to a young Englishman arriving | his way with wax matches, and gazed about with great 


MARS AND VENUS: A RESTORATION OF THE VENUS OF MILO BY ZUR STRASSEN. 


unexpectedly. This gentleman was also belated on this | astonishment on the chaos which Dora had innocently 
particular evening, and returned home an hour or more | created in his room. 
after Dora, who by that time was sleeping the sound “Is it a joke, or an earthquake, or, most likely, that 
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blessed cat I fired out of the room twice while I was 
dressing ? Here’s our supper looking as if a cyclone had 
swept over it; half the things are smashed, and there is 
scarcely a chair right-end-up in the place. By Jupiter! 
Here’s my pet meerschaum on the floor with a piece 
knocked out! It must have been that brute of a cat. If 
it wasn’t so late, I’d ring up the house and have an ex- 
planation. Perhaps Wakeham knows the eccentricities 
of the establishment. He has had three days’ advantage 
over me to learn them. I'll have a look for that cat.” 

Shading the candle with his hand and walking softly, 
Philip Cassilis—for it was he who had the honor of occu- 
pying Signora Barili’s salon—shook out the curtains, 
and poked his cane under the larger pieces of furniture 
with no other result than proving that the Barili house- 
maids were poor sweepers. He looked behind the screen, 


cont:nued, flying at the displaced furniture and giving 
the room a fair show of order before somebody advanc- 
ing down the corridor reached the door. ; 

“T was delayed a little, but there’s still time for a 
pipe, if you like,” said a third midnight reveler, tossing 
his hat and coat on a chair. 

“Tt’s very late, Wakeham —don’t you think you had 
better go to bed ?” Cassilis asked, a trifle nervously. 

“Not if I know it. You asked me in to have some 
supper, and I’m not to be put off without it. I’ve a 
heap of gossip to tell, too.” 

“ But we'll disturb the people. 
till to-morrow.” 

“Rubbish! The walls are thick, and there is nobody 
about.” 

- “Isn't there, indeed !” thought Cassilis, with a covert 


Far better to leave it 
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and stood staring with speechless surprise at what his 
candle revealed. 

It was, in truth, a very pretty tableau ; a girl in creamy 
lace drapery, with a blue silk cloak half covering her 
shoulders, lay in a nest of plush cushions on the sofa; 
one foot, in a pretty bronze slipper and pink silk stock- 
ing, peeped out from beneath her dress, and a white 
arm embraced affectionately a huge blue-gray cat, which 
sprawled its lazy length on far more than its share of 
pillow with motionless content. The girl’s face was 
buried in the cushions ; only a tiny pink ear and a big, 
soft knot of fair brown hair, pierced by a massive antique 
gold dagger, were distinguishable beside the cat’s placid 
visage. Neither sleeper awakened, and Cassilis instinct- 
ively stepped back and left the couch in shadow. 

“A new rendering of Beauty and the Beast,” he said 
to himself. ‘‘ Really this is a deucedly queer house. I 
wonder who the girlis. She’s very welcome to my sofa, 
but it seems rather odd her being here. Wakeham needn't 
know about this. Fe wonld make such a story of it,” he 


glance toward the screen. ‘‘ You're not going to smoka 
here, for Heaven’s sake! are you ?” 

‘*No, I’m not; but what in the name of common sensa 
has come over you? You are nervous, and fidgety as an 
old spinster in the Custom-house. Have some ham ? 
Why, it’s all smeared over with plum-jam !” 

“IT wish the fellow’s voice was a little less rongh,” 
thought Cassilis. ‘‘ What can I do to shut him up, or get 
rid of him ?” 

‘You remember the pretty girl you were sweet on at 
Heidelberg—Miss Warne—she is here. She’s going to 
marry De Pleinjour, the Frenchman, soon. They say ho 
is flirting with a gay widow here, but that is French 
fashion, to have a variety of strings to one’s bow.” 

Wakeham, busy over the concoction of a sandwich, did 
not notice the pallor which overspread Philip’s face. Ho 
had never sought to inform himself of Dora’s abiding- 
place after that cruel scene at the Elizabeth Garden. He 
wished only to forget her. Now a strange fatality had 
bronght him avain nnder the same roof which sheltered 
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her. But they need not meet. He would leave the 
house with as little warning as he had come. 

“You remember Miss Craddock,” continued Wake- 
lam ; ‘‘a deaf proftéyée of Miss Warne’s at the Blumen- 
berg 2” 

“T remember the name, but I hadn't the pleasure of 
her acquaintance.” 

‘‘She’s here, too. The poor old creature doesn’t mean 
any harm, of course, but she leads people into very queer 
mistakes. Bayley told me he had seen some fellow, not 
De Pleinjour, kissing Miss Warne in the garden at 
dusk.” 

Philip ground his teeth, and writhed in his chair with 
the desire to pitch Wakeham out of the window. 

‘IT wouldn’t believe him, so last night he called me in 
triumph to his window to witness the same scene. Don 
Juan in this case was no other than Miss Craddock. 
She’s a queer, flat-looking woman, you know, without 
any flounces or things that other women wear, and for an 
instant I was taken in and thought she wasa man. She 
wasn’t kissing Miss Warne ; only speaking to her in the 
confidential way her infirmity requires. She didn’t look 
unlike De Pleinjour in that light.” 

“By Jove !” cried Cassilis, springing up and knocking 
over his chair with a bang. ‘‘ What a consummate idiot I 
have been! Wakeham, do you suppose—I wonder if— 
can it be possible — good-night, Wakeham, good-night ; 
it’s really very late. Ha! ha! that’s a very good story. 
We'll have the rest of it to-morrow.” . 

Wakeham looked at his friend as if he thought him 
demented, and took his departure with some very uncom- 
plimentary salutations. 

The fall of Cassilis’s chair awoke Dora, who started up 
bewildered, from her sound sleep. She came forward 
into the light, and, to her profound surprise, encountered 
the equally astonished gaze of her faithless lover, Philip 
Cassilis! For a fow moments she looked in his eyes with 
all the old tenderness ; it was very sweet to meet that 
gaze again ; then a tide of bitter memories sweeping over 
her, she murmured some unintelligible sentences to ac- 
count for her presence there, and fled from the room. 

‘* Miss Warne !--Dora !—darling ! listen to me one mo- 
ment!’ cried Cassilis, scizing her hand in the doorway, 
but she was too agitated and frightened to heed him, and 
breaking away from him, disappeared without another 
word. 

Neither saw a door a little further down the passage 
s:ealthily open at that moment, and a hand put out a vase 
of lilies, the fragrance of which .had probably become 
overpowering to the occupant of the room. 

Poor Cassilis ! too late his eyes were opened to Dora’s 
innocence. Even if sho ever forgave his miserable lack 
of trust and paltry suspicions, she was betrothed now to 
another man—a betrothal almost as indissoluble as the 
marriage-tie, and she was lost to him for ever. 

* * * * * * 

The following morning, as Monsieur de Pleiujour was 
passing the open door of Signora Barili’s salon, he saw 
Toinette, Mrs. Chilton’s maid, standing on the threshold 
looking the picture of troubled perplexity. 

‘‘What is the matter, ma belle?” he asked, with his 
usual gallantry. 

‘Oh, monsicur, I don’t know—perhaps mademoiselle 
would not like me to tell; but then she surely doesn’t 
wish to lose the beautiful gold dagger which monsieur 
gaye her, But see, there it is, lying on the floor by the 
couch, Mademoiselle must have lost it out of her hair 
last niv-ht.” 


* This is not Miss Warne’s room—what do you mean ?” 
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“No, it is the room of Monsieur Cassilis, an Anglais. I 
saw him go out early this morning, a very handsome 
young gentleman, but not of the distingué air of Mon- 
sieur le Comte. A dear friend of Mademoiselle Warne, 
I suppose, for she made him a long visit last night—late, 
late, after the opera. As the daylight began Madame 
Chiiton asked me to set out the lilies in the corridor. 
Monsieur Cassilis must be a cousin, or some near relation 
of mademoiselle, for their parting was very affectionate. 
See, there is her fan, too, on the floor.” 

De Pleinjour thrust fan and dagger in the breast of his 
coat and stalked away in a rage hot enough to satisfy Toi- 
nette’s highest hopes. : 

* * * * * 

An hour later Miss Pennell’s sitting-room was the 
scene of a violent quarrel. De Pleinjour coarsely accused 
Dora of faithlessness. She, furious at his lack of trust, 
vouchsafed no explanation, and the result was a formal 
canceling of their engagement. 

That same afternoon Miss Pennell and her niece bade 
adi-u to the Pension Barili, and took the train for Sienna. 
They had been contemplating a trip thither for some 
time, so their preparations were quickly made, and their 
departure created no particular comment. Dora was sit- 
ting in the cathedral, looking dreamily at the brilliant, 
changing pageantry which fascinates one in that gor- 
geously ornate place. A nun, praying earnestly near one 
of the huge striped columns, fixed her attention. 

“*T would like to be a nun,” the forlorn child thought ; 
“nobody cares for me. The man I love has no need of 
me, and the man I was to marry cast me off for a whim. 
I'm sure that nun is far happier than I am.” 

Somebody in gray tweed clothes approached and stood 
near Dora, looking at her with sad, tender earnestness. 
Something in her look seemed to give him courage, for 
he came nearer, and spoke to her. 

“« Mr. Cassilis !” she exclaimed, under her breath, and 
could not, in spite of herself, prevent the glad look of 
welcome which rose in her eyes. 

“‘T have a confession to make, Miss Warne,” Cassilis 
began, after an exchange of the usual commonplaces at 
the beginning of a conversation ; ‘‘something which has 
weighed heavily on my mind, and allowed me no rest till 
I found you. May I ease my conscience here? The 
place is certainly appropriate for confession.” 

“They don’t listen to confessions during service, and 
the Mass is just beginning,” Dora answered. ‘I will 
hear you at the Lizza this afternoon.” 

Among the roses and magnolias in the pretty little 
Siennese park, Cassilis told the serio-comio story of his 
mistake in the Elizabeth Garden, which had cost him 
such misery. ‘‘I came to tell you all this,” he said in 
conclusion, ‘‘so that in future, if you ever do think of 
me, I may not seem such an uncouth brute as I must 
have seemed until now. My confession made, I have no 
excuse for staying longer.” Dora was silent. ‘De Plein- 
jour, doubtless, grudges me even this téte-d-téle.” 

“You haven’t heard the latest news from the Pension 
Barili ?” Dora replied, and her voice trembled. 

“No; what is it? Ican’t say I feel much interest in 
what goes on there now.” 

‘Monsieur de Pleinjour is going to marry Mrs. Chil- 
ton soon !” 

‘‘And your engagoment ?” Philip’s eyes looked as if 
Paradise had opened before them.. 

““Was ended the morning we left Florence.” 

* * * * * * 

Cassilis did not go away, and Dora discovered that tho 
man she loved had life-long need of her, after all. 
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AN ORCHARD AT AVIGNON. 


Ly A. Mary F, Ronrnson, 


THE hills are white, but not with snow; 
They are as pale in Summer-time, 

For herb or grass may never grow 
Upon their slopes of lime. 


Within the circle of the hills 
A ring, all flowering in a round, 
An orchard-ring of almond fills 
The plot of stony ground. 


More fair than happier trees, I think, 
Grown in well-watered pasture land, 
Thesy parched and stunted branches, pink 

Abovo the stones and sand. 


O white, austere, ideal place, 
Where very few will care to come, 
Where Spring hath lost the waving grace 
She wears for us at home! 


Fain would I sit and watch for hours 
The hoiy whiteness of thy hills, 

The wreath of pale auroral flowers, 
Thoir peace the silence fills. 


A place of secret peace thou art, 
Such peacesas in an hour of pain 

One moment fills the amazéd heart, 
And never comes again, 
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ITS MARVELOUS NEW CITIES—THE APOSTLE ISLANDS—INDIAN CIVILIZATION—THE 
GREAT FISHERIES—LEGENDS. 


By Wiirt1amM Hosea BALLov. 


TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND people, during two years, have 
settled around Ashland, Wis., within a radius of fifty 
miles. This increase of population is the outcome of the 
almost abnormal growth of the mining interests. Little 
fishing-hamlets have become citics, and awkwardly wear 
their unexpected honors. In addition to Summer visit- 
ants, come the brain and brawn of every clime, at the 
rate of 1,000 per month. An enormous shipping and 
railway interest has suddenly developed, not sufficient 
by half for the new interests involved. A ehain of young 
giants—Bayfield, Washburn, Ashland, Hurley, Bessemer 
and Wakefield —swell the roar of industry where two 
years ago all was silent save the knock of the wood- 
pecker on the closed doors of the forest tree. 

The pioneer machines of civilization are the canalboat 
and the ship of the prairie—the canvas -covered cart. 
The steamboat follows with reckless consequences, with 
its load of gamblers and criminals seeking a haven in the 
new country. But when the railway pushes through 
forest and mountain, over lake and river, the barriers of 
barbarism go down in a mags, the Indian disappears, 
the forts turn into public schools and the nomadic Eng- 
lish sparrow dwells in the cylinder of the cannon. 

Too long the wonderful Lake Superior region, rich in 
minerals, forests and germs of industry, lay hidden be- 
yond the vast area of pines. Of a sudden it bursts forth 
with a flash as of lightning and carries the world of 
capital and energy by storm. 

It is 227 years since Pére Marquette established his 
Mission on Madeline Island. Soon after, the Canadian 
voyageurs penetrated Western Superior, and began trad- 
ing with innumerable Indians then existing there whose 
remnant to-day can be counted with four figures. The 
succeeding two centuries were only by marked the dis- 
appearance of the red man. A fow years ago General 
Lewis Cass, by order from Washington, bore away the 
last of the Sioux to prevent their extermination by the 
Ojibways. Even the latter seem to have evaporated, 
leaving only a few Chippewas to tell of the survival of 
the alleged fittest. 

The twenty-two Apostle Islands in the vicinity are 
about as uninhabited as they were over two hundred 
years ago, when Pére Marquette preached to the Indians. 
If he could look at Madeline Island to-day, he would 
find most of the structures in a state of decay, and the 


settlement a fossil which an occasional traveler looks 
upon iu momentary haste and gets away from as speciily 
as possible. The Franciscan friar, in cowl and gown, 
has possession, and conducts worship in the Chippewa 
dialect. Antiquities are scarce enough in this conntry, 
so let the monk and island continue to petrify as rapidly 
as convenient. Yet the Madeline Island has been tho 
scene of many notable events. Its cemetery stones sug- 
gest many tales. One stone says that Basil beneath was 
struck by thunder. This is donbtless the only instance 
known of a man killed by sound, although there is a sus- 
picion that henpecked husbands sometimes succumb to 
the wife’s voice. Another stone says the man beneath 
was shot as a token of affection by his brother. Here- 
with I offer an epitaph as a key to these hieroglyphics. 
Let it read thus: 


“This stone is offered as a token of affvetion by his brother 
to one who was shot.” 


It was on Madeline Island that John Jacob Astor esta- 
blished one of his trading-posts. Here he built o fort, 
warehouses and dwellings. One of his warehouses, de- 
cayed and wrecked, still remains. La Pointe, in time, 
became a village of 3,000 inhabitants, who long since de- 
serted it, but not until after it was moved to a good har- 
bor site. Here were held the Indian councils, and here 
were the treaties made. In 1854, the Chippewas here 
ceded to the United States all of their lands excepting a 
few small tracts, still held ‘by the survivors. 

The present La Pointe church was built over a half- 
century ago by Bishop Baraga, mainly of the timbers of 
its predecessor, on which account it is regarded as sacred 
and with reverence. A painting, ‘‘The Descent from the 
Cross,” by some old master, is said to have been brought 
by Father Marquette, and still hangs in the church. It is 
old and scarred, but, of course, a work of art. Painted 
on hand-made canvas, attached to the wall by rude, hand- 
made nails, carefully secreted in past times of danger and 
war, it is indeed a curiosity. In the same church is on 
aged vestment of heavy, corded materials, interwrought 
with gold thread, and now cream-colored by time. Au 
old Presbyterian church is also an object of curiosity. 
Many birds visit this island in Summer, and the Indiang 
named it ‘‘ Moring-wun-a-kaun-ing,” the place whiere 
the yellow-hammer is found. Once a lung sandy point 
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LA POINTE, MADELINE ISLE, AND GOVERNOR FIFIELD’S 
RESIDENCE, ASHLAND. 


extended almost to Long Island. I judge that Pére Mar- 


quette found an Indian settlement here, called Che- | 


goi-me-gon, either of Ottawas or Hurons ; but before the 
North American Indians, which are really a modern 
people, was a superior race, probably the mound- 
builders, whose implements and inscriptions are every- 
where found along the sunset sea. The site of one of 
their ancient cities exists on the eastern side of the 
island, now overgrown with a forest. Mr. George Francis 
observes : ‘‘ Tradition says that, about 600 years ago, the 
ancestors of the Ojibways and Chippewa Indians, and, in 
fact, the whole Algic race, had their capital city in the 
West, a city that numbered its people by thousands. 
May not this ancient ruin have been their capital ? 
These were the halcyon days of the Algonquin ; they had 
not yet migrated to the St. Lawrence and the ocean. 
Their empire lay to the west and northwest of Lakes 
Huron and Superior. Another century, and a mighty 
horde of savage warriors came from the south or west 
(probably northwest), and the Algonquins were driven 
eastward, even to the Atlantic, where they were first met 
by the Europeans.” 

The first whites are said to have visited Madeleine 
Island in 1641. Father Claudius Allouez, who established 
the Mission of the Holy Spirit here in 1665, remained 
until 1669, when Pére Marquette took his place until 
1671. The Indian war drove him away. The traders, 
under Michael Cadotte, took possession in 1780. 

An enterprising speculator proposes, at last, to put 
Madeline Island to some utility. He seems to have ac- 
quired possession, and laid out the island (on paper) in 
parks, lots and drives, and is trying to sell cottage 
grounds and build up a Summer resort. He shoul? 
first secure a decent Summer hotel, and good water con 
nections, as an incentive to purchasers. He will not prob 
ably succeed. Ashland and Bayfield have preference, a 
start and good rail connections. 


T fished a whole day in “ 


| and transfer railway. 
| as Bayfield is evidently content to be a Summer resort, 


the vicinity without so much as a bite. I was unable to 
get as good views—sunrises and sunsets—here as at Bay- 
field, with higher ground. The utility scheme, therefore, 
does not loom up in my estimation. 

The remaining Apostles are not so large as the Made- 
line, although Presque Isle approaches it in size; but as 
a group they form a natural and needed barrier for Cha- 
quamegon Bay. Beautiful in brownstone shore-lines and 
covered forests and good soil, it seems strange that they 
have been so long unutilized. Occasionally an island 
has a fishing-camp or lighthouse, but otherwise the 
thunder of the surf against their frowning walls is silent 
for want of ears. , 

Buswood Island is beautiful in brownstone rocks and 
quarries. In Oak, Hermit, Sand and Otter Islands, are 
caves and curious formations made by the surf along 
the shores. Cascades tumble down over the rocks into 
the lake ; fantastic cliffs arise, and at one place may be 
seen a huge formation resembling a pulpit. Then there 
is ‘‘the Cathedral,” forming an arch with the shore, 
through which one may row during smooth water. Bay- 
field, opposite to Madeline Island, is the most northern 
village of Wisconsin. Its growth has been continuous, in 
the face of sharp competition. It has some mining, 
more in possibility than otherwise, but its chief industry 
is the fisheries, celebrated in all markets. Its brown- 
stone quarries are also famous for having assisted Chicago 
to rise phenix-like out of its 1871 ashes. This brown- 
stone will stand a pressure of 3,650 pounds to the square 
inch. In Bayfield County there are still two and a half 
billion feet of pine timber standing, but falling rapidly. 
Of seventy-five miles of coast round this county, fifty are 
good protected harbor line. W. F. Dalrymple, the Dakota 
wheat king, had sufficient faith in this at one time to in- 
vest in several miles of lake frontage for docks, elevator 
He may have to wait some time, 


lumber and fish dock. The county mines, although 
originally sunk for copper, yielded silver and gold, 
which reversed the operation of asking for bread and 
getting a stone. Bayfield has large lumber interests, a 
waterworks supplied by mountain springs, a medium- 
sized well-kept Summer hotel (the Island City), numer- 
ous docks, a weesly newspaper with a Shakespearean 
editor, and the usual objects common to ambitious 
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young cities. A lofty hill rises in the rear, and on its 
very apex is a high tower from which an enormous area 
of bays, islands, channels and habitations is visible. 
Bayfield was once a quaint old town, built thirty years 
ago. It has a picturesque position, althongh its inhabit- 
ants prefer living at the water's edge rather than on the 
hilltop amid the sunlight, air and magnificent views to 
be obtained at an altitude of 700 feet. An ancient Fran- 
ciscan church stunds on the brow of the bluffs. It is 
celebrated for an old painting of ‘‘The Nativity of 
Our Saviour.” 

Doubtless Bayfield is destined to become famous for 
its copper mines some day. One can pick up fine speci- 
mens anywhere in the vicinity, It is related that in the 
bed of the Sioux River, Antoine Cadotte discovered a 
chunk of native copper weighing two tons. The Indians 
claim to have found solid silver nuggets here. 

Washburn is a mistake, planted on the Chequamegon 
Bay, opposite Ashland. It was started some time ago by 
a well-meaning railway, and boomed for a metropolis. 
The Gogebic Iron Range came to the rescue of Ashland 
and blighted Washburn. The Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis and Omaha Railway built a large elevator here, 
and a big dock. Fora time the town grew rapidly, and 
doubtless 1,500 people live there at present. Still, much 
coal and salt are kept stored at Washburn, and its lum- 
ber shipments are important. The mail in Summer is 
conveyed in this district by the steamer Barker, but in 
the Winter the sledge drawn by dogs does the business 
more poetiaally. ‘ 

Ashland is the metropolis of the new Wisconsin. It is 
located at the foot of Chequamegon Bay, a large areca of 
water cutirely inelosed by mainlands and the Apostle 
Islands. It is the natural outlet of the Great Gogebic 
Tron Range, situated fifty miles to the southwest. 
Several years ago, Ashland was a merestrading-post for 
the Indians of the Odanah Reservation, twelve miles dis- 
tant, and a handfal of whites. The opening of the 
Gogebic Range in 1885-6 at once brought it into promi- 
nence as the lake point of shipment for ore, and it now 
has a population of 6,000 people. 

The great ore dock, which received 750,000 tons of 
Bessemer ore last season, and for its first season, is a re- 
markable piece of architecture. It cost $500,000. It is 
2,315 feet long—over a half mile—and 40 feet high above 
water-level. The approach to the dock, consisting of 
trestle-work, is 950 feet long. The outer end, or pro- 
tection to the dock, is a crib 46 feet wide, 50 feet lorg 
and about 82 feet high. The width of the dock is 52 feet 
10 inches, and it accommodates four railways on top. 
The foundation consists of 45 miles of pine-trees, driven 
top down, or 7,328 piles, which penetrate the bottom of 
the harbor from 16 to 22 feet. This solid foundation 
comprises 576,0™) cords of wood and 10,500,000 pounds 
of rock. In the superstructure are 5,000,000 feet of 
timber and planking and 1,780,000 pounds of iron and 
steel. Of spikes alone there are 112,000 pounds. 

The dock has 234 ore-pockets for 110 gross tons of 
ore, and a single storage capacity of 26,000 tons. In an 
urgent case 37,000 tons of ore can be accommodated at 
one time, and 1,000,000 tons during the lake season. The 
dock was built by the Milwaukee, Lake Shore and West- 
ern Tt ilway. 

The water about the dock is 20 feet deep, and is being 
dredged to a much greater depth. The new dock of the 
Wisconsin Central Railway will be six feet higher. 

The convenience of the dock for loading and unload- 
ing is all that could be desired. The ore is first loaded 
at the mines on box cars, which have false bottoms. The 
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train is run on the dock, and each car stands over a 
pocket, into which the ore is instantaneously dumped. 
The pockets have long sheet-iron troughs which can be 
set down to the vessel-holds. When the gates are opened 
the ore rolls into the hold so rapidly that a vessel can be 
filled in from three to eight hours, according to its size. 
Invention, by-the-way, has been so active at Chicago 
that these vessels are unloaded by steam in exactly the 
same time. About thirty-five men are employed on the 
duck by day and twenty by night. 

Three more docks of the same size are about com- 
pleted, the second dock being built by the Wisconsin 
Central Railway, and is six feet higher. The shipping 
traffic in Chequamegon Bay has increased beyond the 
power of vessel-owners to keep pace. The Lake Supe- 
rior Transit Company alone has trebled its passenger 
and freight capacity. 

The view along the bay at Ashland is conspicuous with 
many industries resulting from the newly developed re- 
sources in the Superior district. The principal residence 
in the city is the home of Lieutenant-governor Fifield, 
proprietor of the Ashland Press. In the environs of the 
city is the colossal bridge of the Wisconsin Central Rail- 
way. It spans the White River, and is 130 feet high and 
1,760 feet long. 

Ashland has started ont well as a Summer resort. The 
new Chequamegon Hotel accommodates 500 guests. It 
is located on a bluff overhanging and overlooking the 
bay. It compares favorably with Summer hotels in 
general. 

Already Ashland is developing as a railway centre. 
It has five connections in all directions. It is the 
eastern terminus of the Northern Pacific. The Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha connects it with the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway at St. Paul. The 
Wisconsin Central connects it with Milwaukee, curv- 
ing to the west throngh a beautiful and picturesque 
country. The Milwaukee, Lake Shore and Western 
curves in the opposite direction through the Gogebic 
Range to Milwaukee. A half-dozen railways are to pass 
through it, connecting it with the Michigan Central at 
Mackinaw City, thence with the New York Central at 
Buffalo, giving it a direct outlet into New York city. In 
fact, Ashland is a stirring city, with a country of vast 
mineral wealth constantly feeding it and increasing its 
importance. It has waterworks, railways in plenty, com- 
peting propeller lines, big saw mills, big ore docks and 
shipping, electric lights and gas, theatres, gambling 
hells, bawdy-houses, newspapers, churches and what- 
ever goes to make up a flourishing young city. 

Twelve miles from Ashland is Odanah, a reservation of 
the Chippewa Indians. It is one of the most picturesquo 
places about the bay. The trip can be made by boat up 
the Bad River, or by rail. There are numerous rice 
swamps in the vicinity, which the Indians anuually har- 
vest. The natives take hold of tho stalks and shake the 
rice into their canoes. The lodges are located along the 
banks of the Bad River, which in Summer is dotted with 
canoes. The Indians and half-breeds are all quite white- 
like, and work in the lumber camps or elsewhere as regu- 
lar laborers. The Presbyterians have a mission ground 
and buildings at Odanah, with a nice lawn, where pretty 
missionaries play croquet. There are about 900 inhabit- 
ants, mostly reduced from warriors brave to squaws of in- 
dustry. The home of the ex-noble lord of the forest is a 
semi-globe-shaped house, where his progeny at the door 
beat drums, variously ornamented with quaint coins, etc. 
The Chippewa still has lingering superstitions, one of 
which is seen in his cemetery. This is modernized by the 
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presence of board huts, wherein is deposited when he 
starts for the happy hunting-grounds. A square hole at 
one end is kept open, in which food is placed from time 
to time, perhaps to be eaten by the heathen Chinee, since, 
in San Francisco, the Indian steals the food similarly 
placed by said heathen Chinee. 

One of the characters here is Gi-w-ga-ba-we-kwe, or the 
woman who had to go around to get home. Probably 
she had her beau along, and a short cut was no object. 

Lake Superior, with its 32,500 square miles, its 900 feet 
depth, and its equable temperature, averaging 41° Fah- 
renheit, is the most vast fishery within any continent. 
It is here that the finest fresh-water fishes of the world 
are gathered and scattered over the country. 

The autumnal equinoctial storm was sweeping across 
the great inJand sea when I visited the fisheries. The 
night -watchman of the Island City Hotel at Bayfield 
roused me at 4 a.m., and afew minutes later I boarded the 
fishing-tug Boutin. The cook and the engineer were the 
busiest of a crew of a dozen on board, the one preparing 
the energies for the body of man, and the other, of the 
ship. A cold, fine, misty rain enveloped the powerful 
tug as she shot along the shore-line in the dim light of 
early dawn. The sun arose as we passed the north end 
of Bass Island, and for a half-hour mastered the storm, 
and lighted Red Cliff on the left and the long lines of 
brownstone shore-lines of the Apostle Islands. On we 
sped for several hours, at times throuh a hurricane of 
mist, and again into a momentary path of sunshine and 
calm. The captain was in a pleasant mood, in spite of 
the nastiness of the day; on account of the fact, no 
doubt, that he had in general an opportunity to talk to 
the world through his guest, but in particular because 
he had a good paying passenger aboard. 

‘That's Hermit Island,” he remarked, as we ap- 
proached the second Apostle. ‘‘Once a hermit lived 
there by the name of Wilson,” he continued, ‘‘ who died 
in 1872. He was a peculiar fellow, and pretended to 
live according to rules Jaid down in a book called ‘The 
Whole Duty of Man.’ This must have been a very sim- 
ple and explicit work, since Wilson’s sole life consisted 
in making barrels for the fishermen, hoarding his money 
and evading his taxes. There is only one entrance to 
the island, and this he guarded, and drove the officers 
away who came to arrest him for defying the law. In 
order to evade these gentry he went to La Pointe to 
transact business only on Sundays. One day he made a 
mistake, believing Monday to be Sunday, and as a result 
was arrested and thrown into jail. After a four days’ in- 
carceration he settled his taxes to escape, He was found 
dead in his hut in 1872, and some Indians who worked 
fo: him and spent Mexican dollars freely after his demise 
are supposed to have murdered him.” 

The Boutin sped on past big Bresque Isle on the 
right, and Oak, Devil’s, Otter and Hemlock on the left. 
At the north end of Hemlock the great brownstone 
arch, 100 feet high and with 12 feet of water on its floor, 
loomed proudly in the storm ; but the swell, under which 
the tug rose and fell majestically, struck its base and 
flung its liquid beads across its towering peak. 

The most northern island, and to the right, is called 
Outer Island. On its outer end is a tall lighthouse. The 
channel between this and Hemlock Island is « little 
over three miles wide. The tug had passed along a 
natural channel between the islands the entire distance. 
Tn this field, between Hemlock and Outer Islands, was a 
space covering about fifteen square miles. It was the 
gateway for the fish to the shore feeding-grounds and 
shoals on which they spawn. It was also the favorite 


resort of the fishermen, and here and, there a buoy irli- 
cated the end of a gill-net. These ‘buoys were all cx- 
amined in turn by the tugmen, and some hauled over 
deck in the search for the great three-mile gill-net. Tho 
captain got the range of the net at last and secured the 
interior end, not far from the head of Hemlock Island. 
He then pointed out the range of the net, which ex- 
tended across the channel three miles to a point just 
under the lighthouse on the outer end of Outer Island. 
The storm raged grandly when the men began operations. 
Two stalwart fellows stood by the rail and hauled in; 
just behind them a man was sitting on a block of wood 
to disengage the fish; back of him was a fisherman to 
disentangle the net ; on the other side was a man to re- 
move the entrails; near him a man with a gaff to catch 
escaping fish, and at the wheel the captain, to keep the 
tug headed in the proper direction. 

The gill-net is simply a fence, a pickct-fence, nothing 
more. It isa yard high, made of coarse threads. It is 
laid across the channel on the bottom, exactly as a fence 
would be built. In reality it is nota net, but simply a 
barrier. The fish, moving inland about the bottom, run 
into it, and in their struggles to get through, become 
hopelessly entangled in the threads, and held fast. How 
does it stand up like a fence? Heavy lead sinkers 
are attached to the bottom, and the current braces it up 
straight. Two buoys, one at each end, with heavy an- 
chors, hold it in position. In the late Fall, when the fish 
are hunting for spawning-grounds in big schools, the 
three-mile net will entangle three tons of them. On the 
day of my trip only 1,000 pounds were taken, but this 
was considered a good catch for the time of year. Indeed, 
the captain assured mo that this, the largest haul for sev- 
eral months, was a demonstration in my honor on the 
part of Lake Superior's inhabitants. 

For an hour, at least, I was amused by the raising net, 
the remarks of the fishermen, and the fish. As I looked 
down in the clear water, I could see a string of fishes for 
one hundred feet, attached at intervals to the net, which 
had become rolled in form of a rope. I judge that the 
fish are entangled simultaneously, and that the fisher- 
man’s luck depends on the size of the first school which 
strikes the fence. This must be obvious, becanse the net 
rapidly gets twisted in form of a rope by the struggles of 
the victims. 

The first to appear was a whitefish. He was fearfully 
bloated, and also dead. He must have died instantane- 
ously with fright. The man sitting behind the net-rais- 
ers first ‘‘ prodded” him with a sharp stick, and the air 
escaped from tiie body with an explosive sound. Rapidly 
he pulled the threads over the body and contemptuously 
to:sed the fish to the man who acted as the butcher. 
With one slash of the knife down the abdomen and one 
sweep of the blade the entrails disappeared in the barrel, 
and the fish was again contemptuously tossed into the 
packing box. 

All whitefish come up dead. Their struggle caunot 
last beyond one second ; they are so timid that fright 
kills them. Their flesh is hard when grown in these 
deep waters, but I could not eat them when cooked on 
the boat—the flesh was too fresh. Even at the hotel, 
the fish taken fresh from the dock have a fishy taste 
when they arrive at the table, which argues either bad 
cooking or improper curing of the animal. It cannot be 
said that whitefish are so plentiful as is desirable, or as 
they were formerly. They are exterminated mercilessly 
by the pound-net fishermen, who, instead of releasing the 
young and one-third grown whitefish from the nets, a: 
they are hauled in, throw the entire catch in the buat. 
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The little fellows are then thrown overboard dead. At 
some of the great fisheries along the lakes I have seen 
10,000 and 15,000 little whitefish, varying in size to six 
inches, literally covering the surface of the water along 
the shore. The trouble seems to be that the States as- 
sume control of the northern lake-fisheries, and not the 
Government. ‘There ought to be a law punishing this 
wholesale destruction of young fishes—this violation of 
the natural laws as well. Not only are the fishes exter- 
minated, but the water becomes polluted and the white- 
fish are driven away from their accustomed shoals. Asa 
natural consequence, the bordering States are obliged to 
go to the expense of propagating young whitefish, and 
the National Government has several hatcheries for the 
same purpose as well. I presume that 50,000,000 of the 
young fry are annually planted in the great lakes to off- 
set the diabolical destruction by pound-net fishermen. 
These youngsters are left to themselves without the guid- 
ing influence of a parent. They are not put in on the 
shoals which are the natural feeding-grounds for the in- 


fants, but are let loose in deep or shore water indiffer- | 


ently, to become the prey of voracious fishes. One of 
the most astounding acts of the United States Tish Com- 
mission, which smacks of the grossest 
ignorance of the nineteenth century, 
was the planting of millions of eels in 
the upper lakes. These fellows dote 
on young whitefish and all kinds of 
innocent fish. One of their most 
common tragedies is to impale the 
female whitefish with their sharp 
snouts, and suck out the eggs. Con- 
gress should pass one law to suppress 
the depredations of pound-net fisher- 
men, and one to suppress a fish com- 
mission which puts eels among food 
fishes. 
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As might be exyected, few know how to cook fish 
where they are caught. ‘The cooking along the shores 
of Lake Superior is simply vile, and fish particularly 
taste worse on the table than in the raw state. The 
Indians can cook the fish very palatably. They roll 
them in newspapers with scales on and entrails in and 
bake them in ovens. The flesh then cleared from the 
rubbish, has the flavor of all the animal juices, and is 
delicious. . 

The captain gave me the Indian legend of the origin of 
the whitefish : A woman was taking a ride on the back 
of a swan across the Sault Ste. Marie in search of her 
children. She choked the swan while clinging to him, 
and the bird promptly dashed out her brains on the 
rocks. These were eaten by small fishes, which grew fat 
and became whitefish, and thereafter formed a plentiful 
food supply for the reds. 

Pound-netting in this vicinity for whitefish is done 
principally by small fishermen among the islands. There 
are no great pound-fisheries here, such as exist in the 
sections of lakes without islands. Here the channels 
among the islands are admirably adapted for the gill- 
nets. The pound-nets are here used along the shores in 
cold weather only. Mr. A. Booth, in the American Field, 
has this to say of the pound-et : ‘‘ The manner in which 
the fish enter the net is easily understood. Swimming 
alongshore, it sees before it the fence-like wail of the 
lead, which shows white and clear in the water. The 
meshes of the lead are from six to eight inches in width, 
and the whitefish could pass directly through them if it 
tried to do so; but being turned by the appearance of 
the netting, though not yet thoroughly frightened, it 
follows its natural and invariable instinct and continues 
toward deeper water. Following along the line of the 
lead, it finds itself in front of the tunnel. Into this it 
would go were it not for the hearts—(that part of the net 
on hoops in form of atunnel). It is contrary to white- 
fish judgment to swim back along the lead the way it 
came down, as that would be to work toward shallower 
water. It therefore turns and swims to one side or the 
other, and presently encounters the wall of the heart, 
presenting a mesh only five inches in diameter. Begin- 
ning to be a little frightened now, and thinking that after 
all it may be better to go back the way it came in, it 
follows along the wall of the heart until it again sees in 
front of it the fateful white wall of the lead. Quite 
shaken by this discovery, the fish again turns toward 
deep water, and after a round or two like this it becomes 
utterly demoralized, shuts its eyes and makes a run for 
the tunnel. Here the meshes have tightened down to 
four inches. Despair fills the bosom of the doomed fish. 
A blind rush forward as a dernier ressort, and it shoots 
through into the pot. A sigh of relief, a deep dive, and 
it finds itself at the bottom in company with many others, 
who look out throngh the stubborn bars of the meshes, 
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which are often only three, or even two and one-half 
inches. The whitefish here resigns itself to fate, and in 
the society of roughly shouldering sturgeons, groveling 
bullheads and inquisitive perch, it remains a tender 
captive until the arrival of the fishermen. 

After the Bowlin had received whitefish for some time, 
the big lake-trout began to come up. The most of these 
were alive, and the fishermen broke their spines to facili- 
tate the disentangling process. All varieties of trout 
came up. There was the noble red-fleshed fellow known 
‘as the Mackinaw or North-shore trout, very much resem- 
bling the brook-trout. There was the yellow-fleshed fel- 
low which is denominated the lake or salmon trout, and 
is most commonly found on American tables. It is the 
typical fish of our fresh-water fishes, and perhaps the 
best of all table-fishes. It enters more largely into our 
food supply, no doubt, than any other fish. Then there 
is the sisermet, a hybrid, I should say, between the two 
mentioned. His flesh is almost white, but of very deli- 
licate flavor. The fishermen call him a “ half-breed,” 
and angrily throw him across the boat, because, I be- 
lieve, of their contempt for the half-breed Indians. 

I got tired at last of nets, butchery, and rapidly de- 
moralizing remarks of the fishermen, and, as the sky 
cleared at intervals, sat on the rail aft, smoked the last 
of my New York cigars and watched the changing 
scenery. After the fish were all in, the net was laid as 
fast as the Boutin could steam three miles. Then we 
began a tour of the islands to visit the fishing-camps and 
learn of the prospects. As soon as the island fisheries 
begin with pound-netting, the tug is required to collect 
their fish daily. At night, when we returned, the log 
showed over one hundred miles for the day, and we had 
been favored with a glorious ride on a bounding sea, 
past all of the Apostle Islands, with an exhilarating, 
though, at times, very rainy, breeze. 

Bayfield collects about 800 tons of fish annually, and 
the annual catch of Lake Superior is, doubtless, not over 
6,000 tons. 


Ay Austrian physician says that nine times out of ten 
headache can be instantly cured by swallowing a spoon- 
ful of salt dissolved in a quantity of water sufficient to 
enable the sufferer to drink it. It is said to be both 
quick and effectual. 
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By a FamiLy Docror. 


WE medical men of the present ‘‘ enlightened age” are 
apt to look with a little disdain upon the respected practi- 
tioners of the last century, and despise in some measure 
their restricted knowledge of the laws of disease, their 
limited means of diagnosis—if diagnosis it could always 
be called—and their simple methods of treatment. Scores 
of scientific instruments and appliances, aow in daily use, 
had not then been even dreamt of, while the deadly little 


' lancet was in the heyday of its glory. The sign of a 


barber’s shop was not then simply a painted pole, but a 
pole supporting an old cracked plate, and wrapped 
around with a blood-stained bandage, to tell the pass- 
ers-by that the barber-chirurgeon had just finished with 
one patient, and was ready and willing to operate on an- 
other. Nor did the passers-by fail to take the hint. ‘I 
was up rather late last night,” they would say, ‘‘and 
I feel it would do me good to lose a little blood.” ‘‘ My 
head aches so dreadfully,” another would remark, ‘‘and 
I haven’t a morsel of an appetite. Bother that lobster 
salad——” and in he would go next. And thus it was, if 
a man felt drowsy of a morning, or tired and not himself, 
or if his bones ached with the cold, or if he had been 
injudicious in his eating, round the corner he would 
hurry to the shop of Mr. Suds, and presently emerge 
again a new man—so he thought, at least. Nowadays we 
know better, and instead of rushing to be bled when feel- 
ing rather out of sorts, we have recourse to a bottle of 
seltzer, or better still, toast-and-water. 

Yet, although we have but little respect for those old- 
fashioned doctors, and their odd, old-fashioned ways, we 
cannot help admitting that they were wonderfully success- 
ful in the treatment of many very complicated diseases, 
and I am greatly inclined to think that the secret of this 
success may, in a great measure, be attributed to the fact 
that they invariably paid the most unremitting attention 
to the state of the stomach, and whole digestive system 
of their patients. 

As long as aman can eat, there cannot be very much 
the matter with him, is a saying which is more common 
than truthful. Iam not going to deny that there is a 
spice of fact in it, but the converse is much more near 
to the truth ; if a man does not or cannot eat, or if he 
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ylays but an indifferent knife and fork, there is certainly 
something radically wrong with him. It is just as trne 
of a man as it is of a horse, if he is not a good feeder you 
cannot expect to get very much out of him, and he as- 
suredly will not be a long liver. It is as true of the vege- 
table as of the animal kingdom. That flower will bloom 
the most sweetly and luxuriantly, that fruit tree will be 
the most prolific, which is best situated either by nature 
or art for receiving an abundance of vegetable nutriment, 
always provided it is not put on short allowance of those 
best of digestive stimulants, sunshine and fresh air. 

‘‘Wanted, an Appetite.” Yes, it is, Iam sorry to say, 
one of the wants of the age. And nine out of every ten 
of you who yawn wearily over an untasted breakfast have 
but yourselves to blame. What, think you, does that truly 
great man, Erasmus Wilson, call such as you ?—Madmen. 
And he goes on to say in his own honest, sturdy language : 
‘‘Society puts no restraint on such madmen as ,these ; 
they are permitted to walk at large and become the fonnd- 
ers of a poor, puny, miserable, consumptive race ; a race, 
mind ye, that in a more primitive state of society would 
be weeded from the stalwart crop, and hung up to the 
branch of the nearest tree.” 

Now I will not go so far as to say that all great men 
have been good feeders, but all that I ever knew have 
been so. 

No matter whether it was for brain these men were 
celebrated, or for muscle, they were one and all] hear y 
eaters—though, mind you, far from being gluttons, or 
even epicures. Epicureanism I consider is the sign of a 
narrow, weakling mind. You must feed the mill to keep 
it going aright, but if you clog it you stop it. 

TI never saw a man enjoy breakfast or luncheon more 
thoroughly than my esteemed friend, the late Sir James 
Simpson, but how his wit and humor flowed on while he 
ate and drank! How very pleasant was the even ripple 
of his conversation ! How joke followed upon joke, and 
anecdote upon anecdote, and how his bright eyes used to 
twinkle, until his very fun became infectious, and mirth 
provoked an appetite in you, and when you rose from 
the table you would say to yourself, if not to any one 
else, that you never enjoyed a meal so much in your life 
before. 

Even Byron was not so ethereal as some of his admirers 
might wish. He affected abstemiousness as he affected 
wickedness ; he fed well at home, and then went out to 
dine on biscuits and soda-water. 

And what is true of men of brain, is equally as true of 
men of muscle. Budd, the great cricketer and athlete, 
who at the ripe age of seventy used to play at public 
matches, was moderate in both eating and drinking, but 
second to none in the real enjoyment of his food. My 
friend Gordon Cumming, the lion-hunter—now, alas! 
dead and gone—rises up before my mind as I write, a 
man of noble mien, of giant frame, and just as brilliant 
in conversation as he was strikingly handsome in ap- 
pearance ; and I declare to you honestly, reader, it would 
have made you hungry only to see that man eat. Donald 
Dinnie, the champion Scottish athlete aud strongest man 
in the world, has always enjoyed the best of appetites, 
and never, I believe, forgot to make a good breakfast. 
But Donald needs no dainty dish to provoke his appetite. 
Meat I don't think he ever touches. Perhaps he goes 
the length of a sheep’s head on Sunday; but oatmeal 
and milk is, or used to be, his staple food. And he pos- 
sesses the frame of a Hercules and the ruddiest of ruddy 
health. 

The bravest men I ever met, whether sailors or soldiers, 
were men who never were in want of an appetite ; the best 


writers, the best politicians, ay, and the best and most elo- 
quent preachers, were men who never wanted an appetite, 
and who wouldn’t be put off with tea instead of dinner 
on any consideration. 

'P=W (power equal to weight) is as true a formula as 
applied to the animal economy as it is to mechanics. As 
the food you eat and easily assimilate, so will your vin 
be, so will your verre, so your ability to work by hand or 
head, so too your health, and ergo your power of enjoying 
life. Life, indeed, may be likened to a balance—imagine 
yourself in one scale and your food or appetite in the 
other; if the latter isn’t able to support you and keep 
the balance nicely trimmed, down you go for a dead cer- 
tainty. : 

Well, then, if I have already convinced you that P—W, 
that according to the loss of substance of our muscles 
and brains, which is continually going on (a loss which 
the most evanescent thought or slightest action tends to 
increase), so must the amount of our food be—if I have 
done this, one-half of the good which I humbly hope 
may accrue from a perusal of this paper is already ac- 
complished. 

‘* Wanted, an Appetite.” Let us see now what are the 
sort of people who generally complain of want of appe- 
tite, and if we can find the cause of the want, we may 
possibly be able to suggest a remedy. They may easily 
and conveniently be divided into two great classes—viz. : 
those who are themselves in a great measure to blame, 
and those whose lack of appetite is more their misfortune 
than their fault. 

To the first class belong, usually, people who have 
more money than brains, the pampered sons and daugh- 
ters of fortune, who have no real stake in life's game, and 
who spend their days in pleasure-hunting as butterflies 
float from flower to flower, and are not happy after all. 
It may not be uninteresting for this class of folks to know 
that ernui is really a disease—a worrying, wearying, life- 
shortening disease, and the originator of very many other 
diseases ; notably, dyspepsia, which may well be called 
the beginning of the end. The temptation to such peo- 
ple as these to become epicurean, and to look upon dining 
or supping as the event of the day, is very great.. Breal- 
fast with them is a mere passover. Commend me to the 
man or wonian either, whe can eat a good break fast. 

‘The longer I live,” says Sydney Smith, ‘the more I 
am convinced that the apothecary is of more importance 
than Seneca, and that half the unhappiness in the world 
proceeds from little stoppages, from a duct choked up, 
from fcod pressing in the wrong place, from a vexed duo- 
denum, or an agitated pylorus. Instance—my friend 
sups late; he eats some strong soup, then a lobster, then 
some tart, and he dilutes these excellent varietics with 
wine. The next day I call upon him. He is going to 
sell his house in London—retire to the country. He is 
alarmed for his eldest danghter’s health. His expenses 
are hourly increasing, and nothing but a timely retreat 
can save him from ruin. All this is the lobster; and 
when over-excited nature has had time to manage this 
testaceous incumbrance, the daughter recovers, and the 
finances are in good order, and every rural idea effectu- 
ally excluded from the mind.” 

This may seem funny, but it’s fact. Treatment of such 
cases : moderation, temperance, and a hobby—have a 
hobby of some sort by all means, and stick to it—go in 
for gardening, farming, rabbits, dogs, cats, canaries, or 
riding and driving. 

My second class comprises the great'army of toiling 
men and women—those who have to work wearily in life’s 
vineyard ‘from the rising of the sun till the going down 
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of the same,” and who often have to strive or starve for 
bread and bare existence. And often must the head ache 
aud the eyes be heavy, and the appetite fail, and the 
spirits sink to zero. 

Those who are confined for long hours in close rooms, 
in towns or cities, especially deserve our commiseration, 
and a few simple rules for their guidance may form an 
appropriate ending for this paper: 

1. Rise early—not later than seven in Summer and 
half-past in Winter. 

2. On no account whatever neglect the daily matu- 
tinal bath, either tepid or cold water, soaping the whole 
body, and finish off with a rough towel ; then take time 
to dress. 

3. If weakly, don’t go out ou an empty stomach, but 
give yourself time after breakfast for a good long walk 
in the open air. 

4, Eat what you have a mind to for breakfast, but it is 
just as well to remember that eggs are more digestible 
lightly boiled, and chops nnderdone. If your digestion 
is weak, the tea ought to be so too, but plenty of milk 
won’t hurt. 

5. Always eat leisurely and masticate the food well. 
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Aérated or stale (two-day-old) bread is better than 
new. 

6. If engaged all day, it is much better to have lunch- 
eon, and defer dining until the work is over. 

7. I pray you avoid alcoholic stimulants. If absolutely 
necessary, sherry, if good, is probably the best, or weak 
brandy-and-water. 

8. Acup of pure good coffee is an excellent appetizer 
before dinner, but is positively injurious after. 

9. One’s dinner should be slowly partaken of, and so 
abundant as to cause one to feel afterward on good terms 
with himself and all the world. ‘‘Unquiet meals make 
bad digestions.” 

10. Avoid taking medicine as a rule, unless under dire 
necessity. A dinner-pill of simply rhubarb and ginger 
may be useful, and ten drops of dilute nitro-hydrochloric 
acid taken a short time before a meal in a little water often 
does good. 

ll. Good rest at night is indispensable if you would 
have a good appetite and live long. Narcotics are medi- 
cated death. Earn your night’s rest by plenty of exer- 
cise in the open air, by the magic of the matutinal tub, 
and by moderation and temperance in all things. 


STUART. 


(VANDYKE, PINXIT.) 


Was it in the -lden Summer, or the bloom of English May, 
Hampton Court, Whitehall, or Windsor, where he stood that far- 
off day ? 


Sunshine through the pelace-windows touched, perhaps, the | 
glassy floor; 

Slow behind the silken hangings swung unheard the closing 
door— 

And where courtly Mynheer Anton waited with his canvas sct, 

All the sheaf of brushes ready, and colors fresh and wet— 


There trod slow the kingly Stuart, with his calm and gracious 
smile 

(Yet his eyes, methinks, were mournful with a shadow all the 
while.) 

And ho posed before the Master; graciously was pleased to stand, 

Gathering the cloak around him with one whics and slender hand ; 


Fretting with his gloves a little. ‘If Your Majesty will please— 

Toward the light—a trifle further—sol- the head turned just at 
ease |” : 

So he stands here on the canvas! 
gold, 

Blazes broad the flaring sun across tho sombre satin’s fold; 


On his shoulder, wrought in 


Looss and soft the waving lovelocks frame the face so palo and 
clear, 

And half hidden in their darkness, gleams the pearl-drop in his 
ear, 

Just above the great lace collar that it touches. Can you see, 

Gazing on this stately image, all the end of majesty ? 


Saw Mynheer Vandyke the shadow in this pensive Stuart faco— 
Shadow of the doom before him—futed sun of fatal race ? 


In the dimness, where tho rustling tapestries behind him fall, 
All the dusk is thick with horror from the seaffold of Whitehill. 


Yon and I, no seers, enn see it, by the torehlight of the Past — 
But the cunning Master only knew the shades the sunshino cast. 


And he talked, perhaps, with tones just lowered to the courtier’s 
key; 
Talked of art, and touched on music, and the latest poetry ; 


And the King’s thoughts went a-roving—who shall guess how 
far astray ? 

Through the wooded glades of Hampton, on through London’s 
streets of gray; 


Back beyond the kingly trammels, overlapping care and pain, 
To the years of princely pleasure, to tne old, mad days iv, Spain; 


Singing love-songs to Maria, dreaming dreams that linger yet— 
Maiden smiles and married kisses on the lips of Henriette; 


Weary tanglement of intrigue, frowning faces hard and grim; 
Tron gates of doom that ever slowly—-slowly—close on him; 


Glimpses of tho boyish Steenie, of the mad Duko loved too well— 
Sullen echoes, slowly booming from the cannon of Rochelle! , ; 


Bitterness of bafiled power; "hopes that slide from out his hand, 
Surely as within the hour-glass slip the measured grains of sand? 


Oh, the pity of it all! And all was over long ago; 
Dead the Stuart’s clouded glory, under Windsor’s pavement low. 


Dream your dreams—he keeps his secret; not a word those,lips 
may tell, : 

Of the subtle threads of memory—of tho dark tlLcughts hidden 
well. 

Drop your brushes, Master Anton! you have nobly wrought, [ 
ween; 

Though you paint no more for ever, this shall keep your memory 
green; 

Evermore the world shall pity, gazing in theso kincly eyes— 

Evermore shall praise the muster in whose touch such magic lies t 


Once he hade all men “ Remember !”— you forbid them to forget! 
Charles the King and Charles the Murtyr by this day’s work liveth 
yet! G. A. Davis. 


Ir is notorious that, in the theatre, the ladies in the 
audience pay much more attention to the ladies on the 
stage than they do to the men. There are a few what 
we may term aunerior-looking actors, at whose broad 
chests and well-built limbs ladies do deign to look, but 


the female portion of an audience is much more inter- 
ested in the cut of an actress’s gown than in the fashion 
of the best beard that ever graced the face of mankind. 
The photograph of the actor is not the sought-for com- 
modity such as is that of the actress. 
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‘HARRIS LIFTED THE CANTEEN HIGH ABOVE HIS HEAD, AND WITH THE WORDS, ‘NO, NO, FOR BARBARA’S SAKE I WILL NOT,’ 
HE HURLED IT TO THE FAR END OF THE ROOM.” 


BARBARA REDWOOD. 
By W. SETON. 


Or a June morning, at an hour when most of the | trout-stream. But early as it was, it was the time for 
Summer residents at Oceola, Conn., were still asleep, ; thrushes and orioles to pipe their sweetest melodies, and 
Robert Carleton stole out of his mother’s villa, and | he could not help thinking how much of Nature’s poetry 
with a fishing-rod in his hand, wended his way down | is lost to those who lie abed until after sunrise. 
the long hill, at the bottom of which flows a babbling “This time a year ago,” he said, ‘‘I was enjoying 
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myself at the Eaux Bonnes, in the beautiful Pyrénées, 
and I was only a few hours away from Pau. Yet I must 
confess that my native land has some enchanting spots, 
end this is one of them.” 

Mr. Carleton was entering his twenty-sixth year, and 
it is likely enough, had his father not bequeathed him a 
fortune, that he might have made his home in America 
and beeome a useful citizen, instead of spending a good 
part of the year abroad, either in Paris or the south of 
Trance, doing nothing except amuse himself; and wher- 
ever he went his boon companions were among the 
Jeunesse doree, 


There were moments, however, when Carleton’s con- | 


science smote him, and when he regretted that he was 
not a better man. And sometimes, when his doting 
mother would praise him and call him all that was 
good, he would inwardly smile and say: ‘‘ How little do 
mothers know what sort of lives their sons are leading !” 

Among the voung ladies who had come to pass the 
‘season at Oceola were at least a dozen charming ones, 
and it might have been thought that Carleton would 
have found pleasure in their society. But while he was 
always courteous, and not unwilling now and then to 
take part in a game of lawn-tennis, he usually wore an 
abstracted air, as if his thoughts were far away. And 
this morning, although he feels in pretty good spirits, 
he wishes his mother had not persuaded him to come 
home. 

“Tt is so much pleasanter in Europe,” he said, when 
he got to the stream and cast his fly toward a foam- 
covered eddy on the further side of it. 

The spot at which he had aimed was partly over- 
shadowed by the drooping branch of the dogwood-tree, 
and between its leaves his fly became entangled. How 
provoking! A trout was no doubt waiting for the fly to 
drop into the eddy below. Vainly Carleton strove to 
free it from the luckless branch, and he had nearly lost 
his temper when a voico exclaimed: ‘Thee will break 
thy line. Tet me do it.” 

Looking across the stream, Carleton discovered a tall 
young woman, of a striking appearance, standing with a 
book in her hand at the foot of an oak. While he was 
staring at her in amazement, she advanced to the edge 
of the water, deftly disentangled his fly, then walked 
away along a path which led toa high road not far off, 
neither smiling nor blushing in the least as he thanked 
her for what she had done. 

‘How unlike she is to a paysanne of the Basses Pyré- 
nées [ thought our angler, as he watched her graceful 
figure disappearing through the trees. And he resolved, 
if he ever met her again, that he would say something 
more to her. 

Well, Mr. Carleton met Barbara Redwood again, within 
a week. It was on a Sunday afternoon. He had entered 
the abandoned, dilapidated Quaker meeting-house, which 
s'ands in o lonely spot about a mile south of Oceola, and 
with an ancient graveyard over against it. The forlorn 
old building—home of many a woodehuck and ground- 
suirrel—is said to be haunted, and Carleton could not 
help thinking that it was the likeliest place to meet a 
gost that he lad ever visited. The broad - spreading 
clustnut-trees, which form a circle round about it, shut 
out the rays of the sun even at noontide, and as he 
parsed across the threshold its interior was more than 
commonly gloomy, for a thunder-gust was approaching, 
cad the sky wav being rapidly covered by angry clouds, 
But Carleton hal no umbrella. There would not be time 
to reach home before the storm began. 

** And here,” he said, ‘ will be at least a little shelter.” 
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Presently, while he was looking curiously about him, 
he was startled by a voice, saying : 

“Tf thee wishes to escape a wetting, over here is the 
only place.” 

“T declare!” he inwardly exclaimed, as he turned to- 


‘ ward the northeast corner of the ruin —“I declare! there 


she is again.” 

Yes, it was Barbara Redwood, seated on the only bench 
which remained, while above her head the worm-eaten 
shingles looked as if they might still afford some protec- 
tion against the weather. 

“Why, I came here hoping to meet a ghost, but in- 
stead of a ghost I meet you. A pleasant surprise,” said 
Carleton, smiling and lifting his hat as he drew near. 

Our friend was faultlessly dressed. Of the latest 
fashion was everything he wore. Even the conventional 
rosebud was not wanting in his buttonhole. But pre- 
sently, while Barbara’s eyes were resting upon him, an 
expression of alarm stole over her countenance. Her 
father and mother, both orthodox Friends, were lying 
side by side in tlhe cemetery near by. 

Beneath this very roof they had for years sat in silence 
at meeting, and now they appeared to rise up lifelike be- 
fore her, as if to warn her anew against the spirit of the 
world. But Carleton’s face expressed nothing but pleas- 
ure as he sat-down beside her. He was glad that he had 
left his umbrella at home, and he hoped that it might 
rain for an hour. 

“So thee has heard that this place was haunted ?” said 
Barbara, gazing up at the rafters. 

‘Yes ; and I'd give a good deal to meet a ghost. Bunt 
nobody ever did meet one. Did you? It’s all non- 
sense !” answered Carleton. ; 

“Thee should not speak thus,” said Barbara, half re- 
proachfully, and dropping her eyes full upon him. ‘The 
old folks, who used to sit in silence here, may hear 
thee.” 

This remark might have made Carleton smile had any 
of the young ladies whom he was accustomed to associate 
with uttered it. But he had never before met with a 
young woman like Barbara Redwood. She was some- 
thing quite new to him, and her calm, intellectual visage 
commanded his respect. At the same time Barbara was 
not homely. She was dressed in white, with a pretty 
blue ribbon tied in & bow round her neck ; her wavy, 
brown hair, neatly parted above a high, benevolent brow, 
fell in glossy ringlets down her shoulders, while her 
deep-set gray eyes had in them a world of pensiveness 
and love, and even as he was gazing into their depths, to 
his surprise, they moistened with tears. 

‘‘No doubt in yonder graveyard are buried some whom 
you once dearly loved,” spoke Carleton, after a brief 
silence, for he naturally thought that she was grieving 
for the dead. 

“Yes,” answered Barbara ; ‘‘ several generations of my 
family are sleeping there. But they are all at peace. It 
is not for them that we need to mourn.” 

“Well, except to escape from a shower, I should never 
visit this melancholy spot,” he continued. “ Why, I'd 
ery, too, if I were to stay here long enough.” 

“I don’t believe thee has ever shed a tear in toy 
life,” said Barbara. 

“That is almost the truth — almost,” said Carleton, 
twirling his silken mustache and leaning closer to her, 
for big raindrops, driven in by the wind, were beginning 
to graze his right ear. In another momert commenced 
a succession of blinding flashes of lightning and deafen- 
ing thunder-peals, accompanied by such a furious, howl- 
ing blast, that you might almdést have feared that the 
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rickety structure would be torn from its foundations and 
go sailing up into the clouds. 

During the quarter of'an hour that the storm lasted, 
neither Barbara nor Carleton spoke a word. But when 
the din came to an end, Barbara quickly remarked : 

“Well, if thee has shed so very few tears, thee must 
have led an uncommonly happy existence.” 

‘*So I have,” said Carleton. ‘ And as soon as the Sum- 
mer is over—and, dear knows, I wish it was over now—I 
am going back to my paradise.” 

“Thy paradise! Pray, where may it be ?” ejaculated 
Barbara. ‘‘Does thee mean New York ?—or does thee 
mean Boston ?” 

‘“*No, indeed! I mean the sunny south of France. 
And Tintend to buy a chateau there, and I will keep a 
pack of hounds of my own next Winter, and play Grand 
Seigneur.” 

“And is that all thee cares about doing ?” said Barbara, 
lifting her eyebrows. ‘‘ Why, that is play; that is not 
work.” 

‘Of course not. Why—why should I work ? I have 
everything that I want.” 

Barbara shook her head and fetched a sigh, while 
Carleton thought to himself, ‘‘ What an odd thing she 
is! I-wonder what she takes me for ?” 

‘“‘Oh, if one like thee,” she went on, presently, ‘‘a gen- 
tleman with wealth and education, would only espouse 
the great cause—the cause which has so great need of 
helpers—thee might do so much good—thee might bring 
fo many blessings upon thy head.” 

“* What on earth is she talking about ?” thought Carle- 
ton, more and more mystified, for Barbara looked so 
serious, she spoke so earnestly. 

‘‘While thee is amusing thyself, idling away thy best 
years,” pursued Barbara, ‘‘ oh, think of the many—the 
thousands who are falling a prey to the greatest evil of 
our times. Why not devoto thy money and thy manhood 
to fighting that evil—that horrible monster which is de- 
stroying so many homes ?” 

** Be so kind as to explain what you mean,” said Carle- 
ton, stamping his feet, which were a little wet, and more 
than one raindrop, too, had trickled down his neck, for 
the shower had been uncommonly severe. 

“The evil I am speaking of,” answered Barbara, “is 
intemperance. Alas! if thee only knew how many fami- 
lies it has brought to misery, how many hearts 

She did not complete the sentence, but buried her 
face in her hands, while Robert Carleton could not help 
pitying her. 

“For who knows,” he thought to himself, ** but, her 
father, or brother, or perchance a lover, may have fallen 
@ victim to dissipation !” Yet it was difficult not to smile 
at Barbara’s nutve:é, in asking him—him who belonged 
to so many social clubs— to become an apostle of temper- 
ance. She was certainly an interesting young woman. 
He had never met her like before, but she evidently 
knew little about the world. ‘‘ Now that the shower is 
over,” he said, presently, rising up, ‘“‘had we not better 
make for our homes? It is rather damp in here.” 

“Yes,” said Bartara Redwood, uncovering her face, 
“Jet us be going. It is time for me to milk the 
Widow Greene's cow.” 

“T hope you have not far to walk. for it will be quite 
muddy after such a rain.” 

“About two miles. But I have thick shoes. And, 
by-the-way,” she added, as Carleton shook her hand, 
‘‘the brook which runs by Mrs. Greene's store has more 
trout in it than the brook where I met thee fishing a few 


days ago.” 
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‘Indeed ! Well, pray how do you get to it ?” 

‘Follow the road which leads to Putnam’s Cove until 
thee comes to another road branching off to the right. 
This will bring thee to an old store, which is owned by 
Mrs. Greene. I keep store for her, and the brook flows 
through her orchard.” 

“T will try my luck in that stream within a week,” 
said Carleton ; “and I thank you for telling me about it.” 

“No thanks,” answered Barbara, while he still held 
her by the hand. ‘If fishing is any pleasure to thee, I 
am only too glad to let thee know where the fish may be 
found.” 

“Well, au revoir, Miss Redwood, au revoir ;” and with 
this, he made a polite bow and went away, saying to him- 
self: ‘‘By Jove! I have had a nice little adventure for a 
Sunday afternoon.” 

The following Tuesday, Carleton took his way to the 
brook of which Barbara had spoken, and the thought of 
meeting her again was a pleasant one. Her frankness 
and innocent speeches were so refreshing, that he was 
curious to learn more about her. Barbara had told him, 
too, what nobody else had ventured to tell him, namely, 
that the life he was leading was idle and aimless, and 
that he might do something better and nobler than hunt 
foxes and play at polo. And he could not but acknow- 
ledge that she was right. ‘‘And I admire her pluck for 
telling me,” he said. 

When Carleton arrived at the Widow Greene's storo 
he halted, and was looking around for a shady spot 
where he might hitch his nag, when Barbara showed 
herself at the threshold. 

“‘Good- morning,” she said, in her mild, pleasant 
voice. ‘‘What an indefatigable angler thee is !” 

‘‘Humph! our American Summers are so frightfully 
hot that what better can a fellow do than saunter along 
a shady stream and meditate ?” said Carleton, advancing 
toward her. ‘Then, taking Barbara’s hand, which she 
had not offered to him—and her indifference piqued him 
somewhat —he pressed it, and added: ‘‘I hope, Miss 
Redwood, that you have experienced no ill effects from 
the unwholesome resting-place where I found you mus- 
ing day before yesterday.” 

‘‘No, indeed. I love to go there,” answered Barbara, 
‘At that unfrequented spot I feel more than anywhere 
else the influence of the Holy Spirit.” 

“Well, I believe it is not good for you to go there too 
often,” said Carleton, who fancied that her cheeks were 
paler than on Sunday. 

“Do let me have thy horse taken to the barn,” said 
Barbara, who hoped to change the subject. And pres- 
ently, in response to her call, a barefooted urchin made 
his appearance, sucking a stick of candy. Barbara told 
him what to do with the animal, after which she turned 
her attention to another little boy, who was clamoring 
for some peanuts. 

Carleton smiled when he saw her patting his curly 
head, while he stuffed the nuts into his pocket. She 
seemed to be giving him a gentle reproof, for he looked 
sheepish, and in 2 moment he scampered off, crying : 

‘*No, no, I'll not play truant any more.” 

“T hope Mrs. Greene does a prosperous business,” 
said Carleton, advancing nearer the counter and casting 
his eyes upon the rather empty shelves. 

‘‘T am sorry to say that business is not what it used to 
be,” replied Barbara. ‘‘ Why, before her late husband 
became—became unfortunate, this was the best store in 
the township.” 

“T hope you do not find your occupation hore too: 
confining,” pursued Carleton. 
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“T cannot complain,” said Barbara. Then, not wish- | next hour weighed almost a pound, and this capture 
ing to talk about herself, she added: ‘‘ But will thee | satisfied him, for he wound up his line, and throwing 


not have a drink of water? Thee feels the heat.” himself down under the shade of a beach-tree, he allowed 
Carleton was fanning himself with his straw hat. his thoughts to wander off to distant Pau and Biarritz 
“Thank you, I will,” he replied. 'and the Eaux Bonnes. What an easy, voluptuous life 


POOR ALSACE ! 


In a few minutes Barbara came back from the well | his had been! Courted and flattered wherever he went, 
with a pitcher - full of delicious water. Then, after he | how many a mother had endeavored to win him for her 
had slaked his thirst, she showed him the path leading to | daughter! What a power his money gave him! Yet 
the brook, and wished him good luck. how was he using this power? Was it wisely or fool- 

The biggest trout which our friend caught during the | ishly ? It was only here in Oceola that he had met a 


person, and she a country maiden, who had made bold 
to tell him that he ought to be a worker instead of a 


drone. 


‘*Barbara Redwood,” thought Carleton, ‘‘may dress 
plainly, and she may know little about what is called 
society, yet she possesses a deal of character, and is 


much more in- 
teresting to me 
than many a 
lady who would 
consider her- 
self infinitely 
above her in 
social rank.” 
When his 
watch told him 
that it was 
noon, Carleton 
went slowly 
back to the 
store, where he 
found Barbara 
adding up 
some figures in 
an account- 
book. She 
raised her eyes 
as he accosted 
her, and then 
showed her 
the big trout. 
“T haven't 
had such very 
bad luck, have 
1?” he said ; 
“and as it was 
you who told 
me about this 
stream, I hope 
that you will 
not refuse to 
accept the fish 
in my creel.” 
“Oh, Mrs. 
Greene will be 
delighted to 
get them,” an- 
swered Bar- 
bara, throwing 
merely a glance 
at the speckled 
beauties. Then 
as her eyes 
dropped on the 
account-book 
again, ® very 
mournful ex- 
pression stole 
over her face, 
at which Castle- 
ton wondered. 


“But Ido not give the fish to Mrs. Greene,” he said, 
“«T give them to you, and I wish they were all like this 


big fellow.” 


“‘Let me show them to the widow,” said Barbara, after 
fetching a sigh. And now taking the creel, she ascended 
a staircase which led to the floor above. 

Barbara shortly reappeared, and said that Mrs. Greene 
would be very glad if he would favor her with a visit. 
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But while she delivered the widow’s message her eyes. 
rested on the floor, for she did not wish him to see that 


there were tears in them. Then, returning with Carleton 


EDWIN FURREST.— SEE PAGE 685, 


of miles north from this place. 
every morning sho comes to milk my cow, and then 


to the upper story, she introduced him to Mrs. Greene 
as the generous fisherman, after which Barbara went 
below again to pore over the dreary account-book. 


“As you per- 
ceive, I am 
pretty help- 
less,” spoke 
Mrs. Greene, 
as soon as 
Carleton had 
done bowing 
and making 
some compli- 
mentary re- 
marks about 
Oceola and its 
neighborhood. 
“T can scarce- 
ly move out of 
this chair, sir, 
owing to rheu- 
matics, and the 
Lord only 
knows what 
would become 
of me except 
for Barbara 
Redwood.” 

“T fancy 
that she works 
pretty hard in 
the store, 
doesn’t she ?” 
said Carleton. 

‘*T guess she 
does. But it’s 
all by her own 
free will. No- 
body obliges 
her. Nor will 
she accept any- 
thing for her 
labor except 
my thanks. 
The fact is, 
Miss Redwood 
is an uncom- 
mon young 
woman. You 
must know, sir, 
that she isn’t 
badly off— at 
least for these 
parts. She's 
an orphan, and 
lives with her 
uncle on a big 
farm a couple 


But bright and early 


all the rest of the day she keeps store, She is a graduate, 


too, of the Friends’ Academy in Providence, where they 
say she was a bright scholar. And young as she is—she 


isn’t over twenty-three—Barbara has founded a temper- 


ance society, which, however, doesn’t prosper as well as 
it ought, for the men folk about here—as, alas! every- 
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.whore else—are not fond of drinking pure, wholesome 
wa':z if they can help it.” Here Mrs. Greene shook her 
heal cnd murmured something to herself, then went on: 
-¢Tgn"t it strange, sir—isn’t it strange that sensible folk 
should take so much pleasure in swallowing ‘ pisen ’? 
Alas! ’twas drink that killed my poor dear husband. 
And good Barbara Redwood, too, has been bronght to 
sorrow by drink. Oh, what a curse it is!” 

6 Tndeed !” ejaculated Carleton, edging lis chair nearer. 

“Ay,” pursned the widow.  ‘ But mind you, don’t re- 
peat this. Barbara had once a desperate love affair, Ben- 
jamin Harris, a schoolteacher from Providence, paid 
court to her and won her heart. And he seemed at first 
to be in every way worthy of such a girl. But at last, 
about a month and a half afore the day fixed for the wed- 
ding, Harris fell into evil ways. Pure water was no longer 
good enough for him, and one day he went on a spree. 
And then what should he do but appear before his be- 
trothed in an intoxicated state! And the words he ut- 
tered, and his disgraceful behavior, so shocked and 
disgusted Barbara, that when Harris came the next day 
to ask her forgiveness, she bade him begone, and never 
show his face to her again. But she spoke hastily, for 
she still loved him. And when he took her at her word, 
and went away to some other part of the country—there 
is a report that he went West—Barbara fell into a melan- 
choly, from which she isn’t yet recovered. And didn’t 
you notice, sir, a while ago, how red her eves were ? 
Well, Harris used often to catch trout in the same brook 
where you have been fishing; and you, and the trout 
which you brought her, made her think of poor Ben.” 


On one of the broad prairies of Western Kansas, with 
no settlement nearer than Pottawatomie town, and it was 
forty miles away, stood a long, one-story building, in the 
midst of a grove of cottonwood - trees. Here was the 
home of Richard Warren, a wealthy cattle-owner. A 
bluff, rough-looking man he was. Always in top-boots, 
and with a pistol in his belt, he felt never at ease unless 
on horseback ; and after the thoroughbred animal which 
he rode, there was nothing that he was so proud of as his 
daughter Cyclonia. He loved her as a father seldom 
loves, for Cyclonia had been born during » fearful tor- 
nado, in which her mother had been killed; and the 
child, seemingly saved by a miracle, reminded him more 
and more as it grew up of his dear, dead wife. 

Poor Cyclonia ! one may be tempted to exclaim —dwell- 
ing on this vast, monotonous prairie, with only the hori- 
zon to bound her vision. Yet, lonesome as it was, she 
made no complaint. Brought up all by herself, like her 
father she lived on horseback, and until lately she had not 
known how to read or write. She loved to gallop after 
the antelopes, with her long, black hair streaming in the 
wind ; no horse was too wild for her to mount, and the 
cowboys had christened her ‘‘ Daredevil Beauty.” And 
if strength, rude health, grace and fearlessness may win 
our admiration, then, indeed, was Cyclonia a creature to 
be admired. But within the past twelvemonth a marked 
change had come over her; for she was no longer the 
heedless, rollicking maiden that she had been, and at this 
moment we find her standing alone on the edge of the 
grove. Her favorite hound is not with her. She seems 
not to care so much for the dog as she used. Her big, 
brown eyes—once so restless and full of fire—are turned 
dreamily toward the southwest. She is gazing with a 
pensive air at nothing at all. For what is there to gaze 
upon, except the everlasting prairie? But suddenly her 
face assumed another expression. The blood mounted 
to her forehead, her lips became compressed, and darting 


a savage glance at’'a photograph which she held—the 
photograph of a young woman not much older than her- 
self—she tore it into little pieces. Then, having dug a 
hole in the sod with her heel, she buried the pieces as 
deep as she could, and stamped upon them with all her 
might. ‘‘ He shall never see her again—not even her like- 
ness,” said Cyclonia, presently, turning and going back 
to the house. Here, seated by one of the windows, was a 
man of perhaps eight-and-twenty. He had a refined, 
thonghtful countenance, and you might have said that 
he was a person given to reading and meditation, and who 
was not born with any strong animal passions. But looks 
are deceiving. One mad, uncontrollable passion he did 
have, and it had made him its wretched slave. He seems 
to be cold, for his lips are blue, and his hand shakes as 
he lays aside the book which he has been reading. Yet 
the room is not at all cold. 

“T hope you feel better, Mr. Harris,” spoke Cyclonia, 
drawing a chair near to his, and placing her hand gently 
on his arm. 

“No better,” replied Harris. ‘‘I am not able to get rid 
of my gloom, and the temptation never leaves me for a 
moment. Nothing that I can do drives it away. A voice 
whispers to me, ‘Drink! drink!’ Oh, do you wonder 
that I am desperately low-spirited ?” 

‘* Well, cheer up, I beg you,” spoke the girl, in sooth- 
ing accents. ‘‘ You have done bravely. Why, it’s almost 
a week since you have touched a drop of anything except. 
tea or coffee, and I call that a pretty long time for a per- 
son who used to be as intemperate as you say you once 
were.” 

“Oh, miserable, good-for-nothing being that I am! 
what is to be my fate ?” murmured Harris, clasping his 
thin, white hands together with a look of despair. 

“Well, now I won't let you call yourself good-for-no- 
thing,” said Cyclonia, bending her face closer to his, 
while the light of love kindled in her eyes. ‘‘Good- 
for-nothing ! why, you are ever so learned. It scems to 
me that you know everything. Except for you, I should 
not have been able to read and do sums on the slate. 
You have awakened in my heart a fondness for books, and 
we have read together two of Shakespeare's plays, nnd a. 
part of the Bible; and I know a good deal now about. 
other countries besides America, and you have tanght me 
how to pray. In fact””— here Cyclonia’s voice faltered— 
“‘whatever—whatever may become of you, you have been 
a great blessing to me. So do not say again that you are 
good-for-nothing !” 

While Cyclonia was thus pouring out her heart to him, 
Harris had begun to fumble in his pockets, and several 
times he uttered a moan. 

‘‘ What are you looking for ?—have you lost anything ?”” 
inquired Cyclonia, of a sudden, changing her tone, and 
speaking in a hard, dry voice. 

“Yes; something that I prize very much !” replied 
Harris. 

‘‘ Well, tell me what it is. Perhaps I may ne avls to 
find it.” 

“It is the photograph which you have seen me gaze 
upon so often. I always carry it about with me. But 
now I cannot find it. Where may it be ?” 

As he spoke, he turned his pockets inside out. 

A thrill of savage delight shot through Cyclonia’s veins 
as she rose and pretended to make a search of the house 
for the lost picture; which, of course, was not to be 
found, 

And when, finally, she gave up the search, Harris’s 
cheeks were wet with tears, and he murmured : 

* Deur Barlura Redwood, shall I ever see you again ?” — 
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While he was thus bemoaning the loss of Barbara's por- | which led to the rear of the house. 
trait, which Barbara hud given him in fond exchange for ! was locked. 


one of his own, Harris’s eyes fell on a canteen hanging in 
a cupboard which Cyclonia had thoughtlessly left open. 
It belonged to her father, who never went on a long ride 
without it, and too well poor Harris knew what it con- 
tained. 

“Oh, do give me a few drops!” he said, stretching his 
hand toward the canteen. ‘ Only a few drops! It is un- 
speakable agony to go any longer without a drink. For 
a whole weck I have withstood the temptation. Oh, for 
Heaven's sake, a few drops !” 

“No,” answered Cyclonia, firmly, ‘TI will not. 
determined to save you, in spite of yourself.” 

“Well, you have many times put the poisonous 
draught out of my reach,” continued Harris. ‘ You 
have done your utmost to redeem me. My gratitude 
cannot be expressed. But now I am suffering beyond 
endurance. Give me a few drops.” 

‘*Mr. Harris,” spoke Cyclonia, ‘‘do not ask me to do 
you an injury. You are so learned, you might become 
such a grest man if you could only freo yourself from 
this degrading habit. And you are so—so gentlemanly ; 
you are so kind ; so very——” 

Here Cyclonia bit her lip; her cheeks crimsoned, and 
she quivered as Harris drew her toward him. 

‘* Well, dear Cyclonia,” he said, pressing her hand, and 
his voice had never sounded so tender before, ‘if you 
will give me only a few drops of what is in that canteen, 
I solemnly promise never to ask you for another drink. 
Oh. Cyclonia, have you the heart to see me suffering ?” 

“Suffering !” ejaculated Cyclonia, quite overcome by 
this last appeal ; ‘‘ why, I would cut my arm off sooner 
than have you in pain. Here, take it and drive away 
your misery. But mind, taste only a few drops.” 

With this, Cyclonia handed him the canteen, and the 
instant that Harris clutched it he looked like a different 
being. The blood rushed back to his wan face, his 
languid eyes became bright again, and the girl was 
almost blaming hersclf for not having given it to him 
before, when, to her utter amazement, Harris lifted the 
canteen high above his head, and with the words, ‘No, 
no, for Barbara’s sake I will not,” he hurled it to the far 
end of the room. Then, letting his head sink down on 
the table, he began to lament and sigh: ‘ Barbara, dear 
Barbara, when shall my exile end? When may I go 
back to you ?” 

‘* How he loves that girl!” muttered Cyclonia, grind- 
ing her teeth ; and it is well that Barbara Redwood was 
not within her reach. ‘Although she is two thousand 
miles away, she has more power over him than I have. 
But I vow that he shall never see her again. Never, if 
I can prevent it.” 

After watching Harris a moment and listening to him 

‘calling Barbara’s name, Cyclonia could not bear it any 
longer, and retiring to her room, she flung herself upon 
her couch, where she broke into a violent fit of mingled 
grief and rage. But by-and-by Cyclonia brushed the hot 
tears off her cheek, and noiselessly opening her bedroom- 
door, she stole back to where she had left Ben Harris, 
whom she found with his head still reclining on the 
table. She listened. He was asleep. And now, stoop- 
ing down, Cyclonia pressed her lips to his temple. The 
kiss did not awaken him, and presently, with palpitating 
heart, she turned to picked up the canteen, the contents 
of which had been spilt over the floor. At this moment 
she heard her father’s heavy tread approaching, and not 
wishing him to notice the signs of emotion plainly written 
on her face, Cyclonia escaped into a narrow passageway, 
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But the outer door 
She could not open it, and Cyclonia thus 
found herself an unwilling listener to what passed be- 
tween, Mr. Warren and Harris. 

“By thunder !” growled the burly ranchman ; ‘‘ who 
has been spilling my whieky ?” and his voice immediately 
roused the sleeper out of a feverish dream. ‘ Well, I do 
declare ! pursued Mr. Warren, looking at Harris. ‘You 
have been having a fine time, eh? Ha! ha! Felt 
pretty sure you conldn’t hold out longer than a week. 

jut aweek is doing pretty well—pretty well. Dut my 
whisky'’s good, eh?” 

“Not a drop of it has passed my lips to-day, on my 
word of honor,” answered Harris. ‘I was indeed greatly 
tempted. I was on the very point of drinking, when 
lo! a good angel appeared and drove the temptation 
away.” 

“Perhaps the good angel was my daughter?” said 
Mr. Warren, chauging his tone and patting him familiarly 
on the back. ‘I know that she is opposed to your 
touching any liquor. Well, Mr. Harris, although I drink 
myself, I heartily congratulate you on your victory. I 
do indeed. And now I want to say something important 
and confidential.” 

Here Mr. Warren seated himself beside Harris, while 
his countenance became grave. And we may imagine 
what Cyclonia’s feelings were, for she had heard every 
word that her father had spoken. What now was he 
about to say that was important and confidential ? 

‘Well, what I want to speak about is my daughter,” 
continued Mr. Warren. ‘‘ You must know that Cyclonia 
is all the world to me, and ’twould be a very great trial 
to have her ouit the ranch. Here she was born, here I 
have watched her and cherished her for twenty good 
years ; but Cyclonia has her rights. She is old enough 
now to do what she pleases, and I never yet knew a girl 
of her age that wasn’t anxious to settle down in a home of 
her own. This, too, is a mighty lonesome spot, and I 
shouldn't blame her for wanting to get away. But, Mr, 
Harris, if you choose, you have it in your power to give. 
Cyclonia, as it were, a new home right here, and then 
she needn’t mope and pine for achange. She thinks a 
great deal of you—a great deal. And well she may, for 
you have educated her. She isn't the wild, romping girl 
that she used to be, and for all you’ve done, Mr. Harris, 
I cannot thank you enough. And now, to speak plainly, 
if you will marry Cyclonia and live on this ranch, I will 
make you the richest man in Western Kansas.” 

At these words, Cyclonia trembled with excitement ; 
one might almost have heard the loud beating of her 
heart. Scarcely breathing, she listened ; and the half- 
minute which elapsed before Harris mado any response 
seemed like an eternity. 

‘“Mr. Warren,” he said, at length, ‘‘ you have treated 
me with the greatest kinduaess since I came to dwell 
under your roof. I sought this remote place, in hopes 
that here I might be rid of my passion for ardent 
spirits. But, alas! it goes with me wherever I go. 
Like a demon it haunts me. Cyclonia has been truly 
a watchful, faithful friend. She puts out of my reach 
the liquor which I crave so madly. Cyclonia is a gener- 
ous, noble maiden ; but my heart is bound to somebody 
else—to somebody far, far from here, whom [ may never: 
see again, for I will never return to Barbara Redwood 
until I have completely conquered my evil habit. Until 
then, I am determined to remain an exile. But wherever 
I may wander to, through all my sufferings and melan- 
eholy hours, my heart shall keep pure and unsullied for 
my first and only love.” 
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When Harris had done speaking, the unhappy Cyclo- 
nia fell back against the wall. Her hands were tightly 
pressed to her temples : 

‘‘All hope is gone! I have heard my doom,” she 
sighed. ‘‘But I vow not to live without him; no, not 
without him !” 

In another moment Harris walked out of the house, 
followed by the in- 
dignant Mr. Warren, 
whose unseemly oaths 
frightened the girl, 
and immediately she 
flew to a window and 
anxiously watched 
them until she saw 
them separate in 
peace. 

“Well, after all, 
Harris has a right 
to marry whom he 
pleases,” thought the 
hot-headed, proud 
old ranchman, about 
half an hour later. 
“And he must think 
a great deal of that 
Yankee gal—a great 
deal—for I made him 
a mighty tempting 
offer.” 

In this repentant 
state of mind, Mr. 
Warren went in quest 
of Ben, whom he 
found with his arms 
folded, and leaning 
against a tree on the 
east side of the grove. 
It was nearly sun- 
down, and the young 
man was gazing 
across the _ prairie. 
Taking his hand, for 
Mr. Warren felt sorry 
for the rude language 
which had escaped 
him a while ago, he 
said : 

‘“*Mr. Harris, what- 
ever you do, you and 
I mustn’t fall out. 
Let us be friends. 
You are great com- 
pany to me and my 
daughter. You have 
made her fond of 
reading, and I’m 
going to send to 
Kansas City to-mor- 


the grove? There is sunshine on that side. Here it is 
growing dark.” . 

“True,” said Harris. ‘‘But”—and he lifted his arm 
and pointed to the shadowy east —‘‘ but in this direction 
is—is——” His lip quivered, and he did not finish the 
sentence. 

Yes, in the direction toward which Harris’s finger 
pointed, but many a 
league distant, across 
seven States, was Bar- 
bara Redwood. And 
this Summer's even- 
ing she is looking at 
the sun disappearing 
below the hills of 
Oceola. She is think- 
ing of Ben, and, with 
a heart stung by 
remorse, she says: 

“‘How cruel I was 
to drive him from 
me! Oh, what would 
I not give to find 
him! I would walk 
through fire to get 
him back !” 

As Barbara mur- 
mured these words, 
she caught the sound 
of footsteps, and 
turning her eyes from 
the setting sun, she 
discovered Robert 
Carleton approach- 
ing. They had met 
a score of times since 
their first interview, 
a month and a half 
ago, and as such 
things can never be 
kept secret, every- 
body in Oceola now 
knew of their inti- 
macy, which his 
proud mother did 
not look upon with a 
favorable eye, we 
may be sure. And 
while they were 
growing better ac- 
quainted, Barbara 
had opened her heart 
to him in the most 
confiding manner, 
and every time they 
came together she 
experienced more 
and more pleasure in 
being with him, for he 


row for a wagon-load 
of books. Ay, and 
I'll buy a whole library if you wish. So don’t leave us 
yet a while; stay here as long as you can.” 

Then, as Ben gave a rueful smile, but did not speak, 
Mr. Warren continued : 

“But, my friend, what are you watching so intently ? 
I can’t see a living thing; not even a coyote.” 

“T’m not looking at anything at all; Iam thinking.” 

“Well, why not do your thinking on the west side of 
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was so gentlemanly, 
so like a friend; he 
had even told her not to abandon the hope of finding 
her lost lover. But gradually Carleton had felt drawn 
toward Barbara Redwood by a sentiment deeper and 
nobler than mere curiosity, which had prompted him 
at first to seek the company of this outwardly cold, yet, 
in truth, warm-hearted and interesting girl. 

And this evening, as he drew near, she seemed a little 
embarrassed, for the Widow Greene had told her only an 
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hour ago that Carleton meant something serious when 
he visited her so often. 

‘Believe me,” Mrs. Greene had said, ‘‘it is not mere 
friendship that he feels for you. So be wise. Such a 
chance to get a rich husband may never come to you 
again.” 

But if Barbara looked embarrassed, Carleton’s manner 
had likewise changed. He did not appear so bright as 
usual, and there was only the ghost of a smile on his lips 
as she greeted him. For almost a minute he did. not 
speak. Then he held up a newspaper, and said : ‘‘ What 
mysterious things happen in this world, Miss Redwood. 
You have been longing to know whai has become of Ben- 
jamin Harris. But all your inquiries, as well as mine, 
had proved fruitless, when lo! this paper, accidentally 
dropped from a passing railway train, gives you glad 
tidings. Mv. Harris is alive !” 

“What! Not dead ? Ben is living ?” cried Barbara, 


“Well, I think it is of him that this correspond- 
ent writes,” said Carleton, unfolding the newspaper. 
And now he went on to read an interesting account of 
a tour through Western Kansas, in which the Warren 
Ranch was described. And Richard Warren’s daughter 
was mentioned, as well as her tutor, Benjamin Harris. It 
even told what part of New England the latter hailed 
from. And when Carleton got to the end of the letter, 
and announced his willingness to set out on the morrow 
for the Far West, if she only breathed the word, Barbara 
could scarcely speak for emotion. 

‘* What a kind Providence it was that let me meet thee 
by the brook last June!’ she said, presently. ‘‘ Thee 
has been my friend and comforter, and now, to crown all, 
thee has found my dear Ben.” 

‘The hours passed in your company,” said Carleton, 
“‘were golden hours, which I shall not forget while I live. 
Yet it had been better, perhaps, had I never met you.” 
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quite forgetting herself in the extravagance of her joy. 
And opening wide her arms, you might have thought 
that she was about to clasp Carleton round the neck. 
But suddenly her arms relaxed, her head fell backward, 
and Carleton caught her just as she was sinkixg to the 
earth. Tenderly he laid her down on the soft grass, 
under a willow-tree, by the brook. He almost wished 
that the swoon might have no end. How beautiful she 
was! So pale, so still, and nobody near her but himself. 

“What is going to happen now ?” he murmured, as 
he sprinkled some drops of water over her face. ‘‘ Will 
she try and persuade Harris to return ? 
to lose her ?” 

Presently Barbara’s lips moved ; then she opened her 
eyes wenderingly. But in a moment it all came back to 
her. No, no, it was not a dream. And after Carleton 
had assisted her to rise, she said, in a feeble voice : 

“How good thee has been! Thee has found Benjamin 
Harris !” 


Am I destined | 


Barbara’s cheeks reddened, and, in accents wonderfully 
calm, considering how her heart was beating, she replied : 

‘‘The world is large, Mr. Carleton, and a man like thee 
would be a blessing to the noblest woman in it.” 

‘*Well, what shall I do? Do you wish me to go to 
Kansas ?” And Carleton’s voice betrayed some impa- 
tience ; for it was a trying interview, and he wanted to 
have it over. 

‘‘Yes, kind friend,” answered Barbara, now stealing 
his hand ; ‘‘go to Kansas and do your utmost to bring 
back Benjamin Harris. Tell him how repentant I am for 
the words which I once addressed to him. And——” 

“T will—tI will!” interrupted Carleton, hastily. 

“And thee and I will always be friends. Shall we 
not ?” continued Barbara, still holding fast to his hand. 

“Yes, yes, friends. Good-by.”” And so saying, Carleton 
drew away from her, and with a heavy heart walked back 
to his mother’s villa, while Barbara fixed her eyes again 
unon the glowing horizon. 
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On the morrow forenoon Mr. Carleton was ready to de- 
part on his journey, having in his possession a photo- 
graph of Benjamin Harris, which Barbara had sent to 
him in the early morning. 

“Must you go ?’ spoke his disconsolate mother, whose 
pride had received a terrible blow. ‘Oh, my son, what 
has como over you 2? Why have you blasted my hopes ?” 

“Tam going west, I frankly confess, on business relat- | 
ing to Miss Redwood,” answered Robert.‘ But, mother, 
my heart does not reproach me for anything I have done 
since I came to Oceola. If Barbara Redwood does not : 
belong to the ‘set’ in which we move, she is, nevertheless, 
a high-minded maiden. There is nething to be ashamed | 
of in the friendship which binds me to her, andl which 
makes me happy to serve her. ‘Honi soit qui mal y 
pense.’” 

*“But you are rich; yon have so many advantages,” 
pursued Mrs. Carleton. ‘‘ You might have aspired to the 
hand of a Colonna. Alas! why did I persuade you to 
leave Europe ? The air of your native land has had a 
pernicious effect upon you.” 

“Well, for all Barbara Redwood is concerned, I may 
yet wed a Colonna,” said Robert, with a faint smile. 

‘‘Are you in earnest ?” and Mrs. Carleton gave him a 
tender, yet penetrating, look. ‘Is there really nothing 
stronger than friendship between you and this country 
girl ? Do not deceive me.” 

“Nothing.” But in Robert's voice was a ring of sad- 
ness, Which his mother noticed, and when presently she 
kissed him for good-by, the cloud still rested on her face. 
For although Robert had always been a truthful son, she 
could not help believing that Barbara was more to him 
than a friend. And if her fears proved correct, alas! 
what a blot it would be upon the family escutcheon ! 

When Mr. Carleton had traveled as far as Pottawatomie 
town, in Kansas, where the railway ended, he was obliged 
to purchase a horse in order to continue his journey. 
But he had not much further to go— between thirty anl 
forty miles—and, not wishing to lose-any tim, he bought 
a horse within an hour after he had alighted from the 
train. It was an uncommonly fine animal, and the 
vicious-looking stranger who sold it to him inwardly 
langhed as he wished him a pleasant ride to the Warren 
Ranch. Although it was early, the day was oppressively 
hot. But the heat did not keep the prairie-dogs from 
peeping out of their burrows and barking at him as he 
jogged along through the seemingly endless waste of 
long, yellow grass, where the grouse were so tame that 
they seldom took wing, but ran out of his path like barn- 
door fowls. Had Carleton been in a happier mood the 
novelty of the scene might have interested him. But he 
took no interest in anything since he had left Barbara 
Redwood. She was ever in his thoughts, and there were 
moments when he fancied that he heard her voice whis- 
pering to him. 

He had ridden perhaps twenty miles, when of a sudden 
his horse gave a neigh, and looking backward, Carleton 
discovered five men galloping after him. Presently a 
Inllet whizzed past, and being armed with only a re- 
volver, hoe deemed it wise to draw rein, lest another 
leaden messenger should be sent to make him halt. 

In o few minutes Carleton found himself surrounded 
by what he naturally mistook for a band of outlaws. 
But instead of outlaws, they were worthy denizens of the 
frontier, in whose unwritten code horse-stealing was a 
ec ritar offense. 

And now, without more ado, the dumfounded Carleton 
was taken toa grove of locnst-trees not far ahead, where | 
he was informed that his last hour had arrived. In vain | 
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he protested that he was innocent; that he had not 
stolen, but had paid even a high price for his horse. 

‘“‘The last horse-thief we caught talked just as you 
talk,” spoke the leader of the ‘ Regulators,” who had 
thrown a rope across one of the limbs of the nearest 
tree. 

“Well, if I must die,” said Carleton, “aecord me at 
least a few minutes’ grace. Let me tell who I am, and 
let me give you a message for a young woman, my ardent 
love for whom has brought me to this awful end.” 

Searecly had the respite been granted, when all the 
horses set up a ueigh, and they were still neighing when 
a@ young woman rode into the middle of the grove. 

“What murderous work are you plotting here ?” de- 
manded the fearless Cyclonia, flourishing above her head 
a tough cowboy-whip. 

Iu few words she was told the crime for which the 
prisoner was about to suffer ; but although Cyclonia had 
been brought up to believe that such a doom was just, 
she could not help pitying Carleton, he was so hand- 
rome—so unlike the unkempt, boorish young men who 
tended her father’s herds. 

“But what has he in his hand?” she said. ‘The 
photo. of his sweetheart, perhaps. Let's see,” and stoop- 
ing down, she drew from Carleton’s quaking fingers what 
proved to be the photograph, not of a woman, but of a 
man. 

Then while he went on to tell whose portrait it was, 
und why he had come such a long distance in order to 
find Benjamin Harris, Cyclonia’s face grew as deathly 
white as his own. 

Presently, dropping her forehead in her hands, ‘‘ Oh, 
God !” she sighed. ‘‘ He has come to tuke Harris away. 
But he shall not! No, no, he shall not !” 

And now a wicked, inhuman thought flashed upon her. 
For a brief moment she dallied with it, while a pitiless 
smile played upon her lips. She had only to speak and 
declare that no such a man as Benjamin Harris was em- 
ployed on her father’s ranch ; that the captive was tell- 
ing a falsehood, and immediately from the limb of the 
tree his body would swing, and there be left a ghastly 
pendulum for the wolves to howl at. But this demon 
thought was soon dismissed. Dearly as she loved Harris, 
she would sooner lose him than have an innocent person 
put to death. Presently a gruff voice cried out: 

‘*By thunder! What does all this mean ?” 

“It means,” answered Cyclonia, ‘‘that your prisoner 
has told the truth. He is innocent. In my father's 
house dwells the man whose likeness this is.”” (Here she 
held up the photograph.) ‘‘ Therefore set Mr. Carleton — 
free, and let him carry to Harris the message from— 
from——” 

But she could not finish what she had to say, and the 
rude frontiersmen wondered at the deep moan which 
escaped her. 

The instant Carleton found himself at liberty he flew 
to Cyclonia, and seizing her hand, he would have pressed 
it to his lips, had she not jerked it away. 

‘*Make haste,” she said, sharply, ‘‘and have it over. 
The sooner now the better.” 

Then, having concluded a hurried bargain with the 
owner of the stolen horse—who was acquainted with 
Richard Warren, and willing enough to sell the animal 
to his daughter—she bade Carleton remount and accom- 
pany her. 

For awhile, as they rode along the prairie, neither of 
them spoke. But Carleton, after his narrow escape from 
death, felt, as we may imagine, in a blithesome mood. 
How precious life seemed to him now! And he could 
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scarcely take his eyes off his companion, for whom he 
felt the profoundest gratitude. What a striking contrast 
she was to the sedate, intellectual Barbara Redwood, 
whose influence over him bad been achieved by the sub- 
tle power of her spirit quite as much, if not more, than 
by any outward attractions. 

Cyclonia Warren’s figure was simply faultless, and it 
was worth coming to Kansas in order to look on a being 
like her. The sun had bronzed her skin wellnigh to the 
hue of an Indian maiden ; her luxuriant, jet-black hair 
rippled down from beneath a fantastie hat of her own 
making, trimmed with red beads and eagle-feathers, while 
in her strong yet graceful limbs, and willful, restless 
countenance, you seemed to behold the mighty, glorious 
West personified. 

“But why is she so silent, gazing at the horizon ?” 
Carleton asked himself. ‘*And why did she give that 
great sigh a while ago, when I said I had come to take 
Harris back to Connecticut ?” 

And now it occurred to him that, perhaps, she did not 
wish Harris to depart. Surely if the latter had capti- 
vated Barbara Redwood, would it be strange if this 
ranchman’s daughter had likewise fallen in love with 
him ? But what might happen should Carleton find that 
Harris was well pleased to abide where he was? Sup- 
pose that he did not care to return to Oceola? And as 
Carleton put to himself these questions, a voice breathed 
in his ear sweet words of hope. 

But by-and-by Cyclonia awoke from her silence, and 
guiding her horse nearer to his, she said : 

“*Tell me, are you really coming to my father’s ranch 
in order to persuade Benjamin Harris to leave us? And 
must he go at once? Is the messago which you bear to 
him so very, very.urgent ?” 

Carleton hesitated a moment before he answered, and 
while he hesitated, Cyclonia, with a piercing look, added : 
‘‘Speak out! I insist on knowing the whole truth !” 

“Yes,” replied Carleton ; ‘‘I have come here in behalf 
of s young woman who was once betrothed to Mr. Harris. 
Barbara Redwood hopes that he has not forgotten her, 
and that he will——” 

“Oh, no, no! He has not forgotten her !” interrupted 
Cyclonia, bitterly. ‘‘And when you meet Harris, tell 
him that Cyclonia Warren held him worthy of the best 
woman that ever lived. Tell Miss Redwood, too, that in 
this most solemn hour I—I forgive her for taking him 
from me.” 

““What do you mean ?” said Carleton, with an air of 
surprise. ‘‘Are you not going to escort me to your 
home ?” 

For almost o minute Cyciouia made no response. She 
was again watching intently a dark object on the north- 
eastern horizon. 

Of a sudden, with a troubled mien, she pointed to the 
west, and said : 

“In this direction lies the ranch. Now look well at 
your compass, and don’t forget—due west.” 

‘‘But you are coming with me, are you not ?” asked 
Carleton. Then presently he added: ‘‘ And if your 
home is due west from here, why are you going north- 
east ?” 

‘Keep self-possessed. You are mounted on a thor- 
oughbred. When I wave my hand, bury the spurs deep 
into your horse’s flanks and ride for your life,” was 
Cyclonia’s mysterious reply. 

Then, while Carleton looked at his compass, she again 
fixed her eyes on the black spot far to the northeast. 
But it was moving rapidly. On, on, nearer and nearer 
the ominous, funnel-shaped cloud was approaching. 


Cyclonia knew what it was, and right toward it she was 
riding. But Carleton had never seen such a cloud be- 
fore. 

““My God !” he exclaimed, about a quarter of an hour 
later. ‘What an awful storm is raging ahead of us. 
Mist we pass throagh it ?” 

‘*No living creature can pass throngh vonder tem- 
pest,” answered Cylonia, with a mocking lwugh, and a 
wild gleam in her eye. 

Aud now, fleeing before the tornado, Carleton per- 
ceived a herd of antclopes, while mingled with the ante- 
lopes were a pack of wolves, running as never before 3 
and already round about him the prairie-dogs had ceased 
to bark, and were diving into their holes for safety, An 
appalling darkness was sweeping over the landscape. 
Soon a roaring, hissing, booming sound was heard, and 
the horses snorted and pricked their ears, and at this 
moment the antelopes and wolves rushed past. 

“Now it is time. Go! Be quick !” cried the desperate 
givl, waving Carleton off. 

The spiral cloud was less than half a mile distant. 
There was not a moment to lose. 

‘But what will yon do ?” he exclaimed, reaching out. 
to grasp her bridle. ‘‘Come with me! Come with me !” 

But already his terror-stricken horse had swerved in 
the direction where safety lay, while Cyclonia, whose 
faithful steed had never disobeyed her, was galloping 
straight into the whirlwind. 

But it was not the headlong pace at which he was 
going that saved Robert Carleton. Happily the tornado, 
after clasping Cyclonia in its deadly embrace, suddenly 
veered toward the east, and lo! ia a very brief space of 
time Carleton perceived that he was out of danger. Thu 
welcome sun shone forth again as brightly as ever, and 
all grew calm and silent around him. But it was a 
sickening, mournful silence, and tears coursed down 
his cheeks as he iurned his jaded horse back to the spot 
where Cyclonia had parted from him. But nota trace 
of her was he able to find—not a trace. She had van- 
ished like a spirit. And profoundedly impressed by her 
tragic death, he directed his course due west, as the un- 
happy girl had told him to do. It was nightfall when 
he reached the place where Buffalo Grove had so lately 
stood. But where was it now? Gone were the trees 
and the house. Gone was every living creature. Nota 
rooster was left to crow, not a dog barked, as Carleton 
rode up to the desolate homestead, for the whirlwind 
had passed over it. 

But another horseman besides himself was looking at 
the scene of ruin and death. 

“Stranger,” spoke Mr. Warren, addressing Carleton, 
‘they call me rich. And rich Iam. They call me the 
cattle-king of Kansas. But, by Heaven! I’d give my 
bottom dollar if I could feel certain that my daughter 
hasn’t been killed by the tornado.” 

It was a harrowing story which Carleton now went on 
to relate. And when he described the lurid, circling 
cloud, and when he told how Cyclonia had ridden full 
into it, Mr. Warren uttered a wailing cry, and said : 

‘Ay, ay, she loved Ben Harris to distraction. From a 
distance I saw poor Ben whirled into the air. Aud now 
both he and she have gone across the ‘Great Divide.’ ” 
“ It was with painfully mingled feelings of joy and 
sorrow that Robert Carleton, a week later, drew near to 
the Widow Greene’s home at Oceola. Barbara’s dutics 
for the day were over, and she had just closed the store 
when she saw him coming. At once she grew deathly 
white. She seemed to read in his face the news he was 
bringing to her. 
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““Gone ! gone!” she murmured, presently, after Carle- 
ton had spoken a few words. But to his surprise Bar- 
bara did not weep. But clasping her hands as if in 
prayer, and lifting her eyes toward the dark-blue vault 
of heaven with an intensely yearning look, she said, 
softly: ‘‘He is beyond temptation at last. He is at rest.” 

Never again did Barbara Redwood keep store 
for the Widow Greene. On going back to her 
uncle’s house this evening she complained of 
feeling ill, and for many a week her life hung 
by a thread. Everybody was acquainted with 
her for miles around Oceola, and the advocates 
of temperance wellnigh lost heart when it was 
rumored that Barbara was likely to die. For 
nobody in the township had been so active in 
the cause as she had been. And who was 
worthy to take her place ? 

In time, however, the fever abated, and Bar- © 
bara’s life was spared. During her illness, in 
moments of delirium, she had often breathed 
the name of Benjamin Harris. 

But when she was convalescert his name did 
not once pass her lips, although vor and anon, 
as she sat by the window enjoying the balmy 
air of Indian Summer, she would exclaim : 

“Beyond temptation at last ! At rest—at rest !’’ 

In the meanwhile, the fashionable people had 
deserted Oceola for their city homes—all except 
one gentleman, who still lingered in his mother’s 
villa under the maple-trees. And many a basket 
of fruit had Carleton carried to Barbara Red- 
wood. What Mrs. Carleton thought of her son's 
behavior, we leave the reader to imagine. Of 
course there was a scene, and so indignant was 
she, that, when she went away, she did not bid 
Robert adieu. 

One evening, as Autumn was verging to an 
end, Barbara wrapped a thick shawl about her 
and went out to take a walk. It was the first 
time that she had been in the open air since 
her illness, and she bent her steps toward the 
forsaken Friends’ meeting - house; for, as we 
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know, she was fond of the solemn stillness which reigned 
there, and hard by were the graves of her parents and 
grandparents. 

Now it happened that at this same hour Carleton re- 
solved to make her a visit ; for, although he had left 
many a gift for her at her uncle’s door, he had not seen 
Barbara Redwood since he had informed her of Harris’s 
death. 

The road to her home led by the haunted spot, and as 
he approached it he bethought him of again taking a 
seat on the solitary bench where he and she had sat dur- 
ing the thunderstorm. Carleton was not one whom a 
ghost might easily frighten. But when, after being en- 
sconced there a few minutes, listening to the melancholy 
cry of an owl, he perceived through the dim twilight a 
figure glide across the threshold and advance slowly to- 
ward him, his heart did beat a little faster. He did not 


‘ move, however. In the dusky nook he remained, scarcely 


breathing, until Barbara had almost got to him. Carleton 
now recognized who it was, and it flashed upon him that 
it might give the girl a dangerous shock if she were sud- 
denly to hear a voice addressing her, or come suddenly 
upon him, for evidently Barbara had not yet discovered 
his presence. 

But there was no escape. He had to do something ; 
and in as cheery accents as possible he greeted her. She 
did, indeed, start and catch her breath. Then, in a mo- 
ment, she said, brokenly : 

“Ts it—is it thee, Robert Carleton?” At the same 
time Barbara pressed her hand to her heart, for the least 
thing now caused it to palpitate violently. 

Carleton, who had risen to his feet as he spoke, imme- 
diately twined his arm around her waist, for he was afraid 
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lest she might faint ; and he entreated her to pardon him 
for having given her such a fright. 

‘Well, really I did not expect to meet thee here at this 
hour,” answered Barbara, in a calmer tone. ‘‘ Indeed, 
thee surprises me by being still at Oceola. 1 thought 
thee was going back to France ?”’ 

‘* At one time I firmly intended to go back to my para- 
dise, as I foolishly called it. But now something keeps 
me here, I prefer to dwell in my native land.” 

“Why, what a change has come over thee !” continued 
Barbara, taking her hand from off her heart. This hand 
Carleton seized, and said : 

**T could not go away while you were ill, dear Barbara. 
Oh, I felt so anxious. You kept me here. You are still 
keeping me. And you have quickened in my breast a 
love for America, which I hope will never die out.” 

In the shadows Carleton was not able to read the ex- 
pression of Barbara’s face. She owed him much. All 
that he had done for her was passing swiftly through her 
mind. A crisis in her fate had come. What ought she 
to do? 

Presently Carleton, like a brave fellow, went boldly 
on, and said: * 

‘* Barbara, will you not always keep me near you ? 
Never let me be separated from you? Speak, dearest 
Barbara.” 

Louder than the word is often spoken came the sweet 
response, ‘‘ Yes.” Then quickly she added: ‘“ But thee 
knows, dear Robert, that I have a mission in life. I can- 
not give it up. Yet thee will be my right arm, will thee 
aot, in the great cause which I have so much at heart— 
temperance ?”” 

“T will,” said Carleton. 

And now, drawing her closer to him, only the ghosts 
in the old meeting-house witnessed the pledge of love 
which he printed on her cheek. 


A man should fear when he enjoys only what good he 
does publicly. Is it not the publicity, rather than the 
charity, that he loves ? 


EDWIN FORREST. 
HIS ART AND MANHOOD. 


By Lis_e LEsTEr. 


‘‘In Forrest's early days,” says Lawrence Barrett, ‘it 
was the fashion to admire the grand works of the old 
dramatists; modern sensational plays were unborn.” 
The actor-author who has paid the memory of Mr. For- 
rest the best and most graceful biographical tribute that 
has been published could have dwelt long upon the in- 
fluence of the tragedian’s art, upon dramatic ambition in 
the day he lived. The Forrestonian style of acting was 
the greatest inspiriting tonic to ardent amateur ambition 
and theatre-going people generally. The Forrest elocu- 
tion, heroic manners and furious action were in empha- 
tic contrast with tragedy representations to-day. Even 
John McCullough, who modeled his art by that of For- 
rest, and was generally dubbed the cast-iron tragedian, 
modified the physical emphasis and heavy, ponderous 
action very materially, as it seemed to die out in the pub- 
lic taste and demand when the great actor passed away. 
The elements of manhood in Mr. Forrest were natively 
strong and nationally marked. Born in 1806, with the 
Scotch blood of his sire and his maternal extraction of 
German descent permeating his personality and influenc- 
ing his character, he was well equipped with emotional 
harness, likely to wear well in any profession adopted. 
He was the fifth of six children, a sturdy, willful lad, of 
sound constitutional habits and health, a vigorous mind, 
and handsome presence. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to repeat the bi- 
ographers of the dead tragedian, but weigh the claims 
the man and actor signally possessed for enduring re- 
membrance, 

The first marked attention he received as a boy of 
talent was for the evidence he gave of a remarkable 
memory, while a member of a Thespian Club, when but 
ten years of age. He played the rdle of a female before 
he was eleven, in ore of the regular theatres. Not being 
physically suited to the easy sweep of a lady’s drapery, 
he entered from the wings, on his début, to meet a burst 
of hilarious laughter that drowned all his efforts to 
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speak. After several useless, awkward attempts, he was 
hustled off the stage, to his boyish chagrin and the. nag- 
ging of all the aétachés of the theatre. 

Most boys would have been disheartened, but the 
pluck and temper of a vital ambition lived in the young 
aspirant for dramatic suecess. He benctited by the les- 
son he had so hardly learned, and studied with renewed 
vim and determination, At fourteen, the “ greenest of 
all ages for boys,” he made a regular début, surrounded 
by a company of actors, and was announced as ‘A young 
gentleman of this city.” This effort was praiseworthy, 
and far from failure. It was a memorable oceasion to 
young Forrest, who once said, in speaking of the event, 
“The 27th of November, 1820, was the most important 
date in my life.” 

On the 17th of October, 1836, he appeared for the first 
time in London, at the Drury, playing the Gladiator, 
He had developed to perfect physical beauty, and heroic 
frame, of fine proportions, and with something of the old 
Spartan fire and enthusiasm he dashed upon the recogni- 
tion of the deliberate Londoners like a meteor. Better 
work had seldom been seen upon the London stage, still 
he was unfavorably compared with. British favorites, and 
some scathing criticisms were launched from the Press 
that aroused the ready ire of his Scotch blood. 

It was during this visit to England that Mr. Forrest 
met Catherine Sinclair and married her. It was a genuine 
love-mutch, and a.very happy union for many years. On 
his return to the United States, he purchased. Fonthill, 
at Riverside, on the Hudson, and in the building of his 
castle he was most enthusiastic and jubilant. His de- 
pressi.g moods that followed his violent labor often wore 
upon the spirits.of Mrs. Forrest, but in the work of mak- 
ing Fonthill the realization of their ideas of home, he al- 
ways cleared off, like an April sky, and was genial and 
bright and enthusiastic as possible. ‘Those were our 
happiest days,” said Mrs. Forrest, a year or two after her 
husband's decease. 

He was easily irritated, and being an extremist in 
everything, his irritation rushed to all possible limits, 
destroying in its sweep every good thing previously built 
up in manly character. So he was constantly building 
and rebuilding the fabric of greatness that tottered under 
the whirlwinds of passion, and nearly wrecked at times 
the matchless attainments of a great actor. Directly to 
the opposite, there were phases and moods of great gentle- 
ness, liberality, justice and lovingness. To the rarity of the 
scenes where these virtues glorified the man, Mr. Barrett 
refers with great charity and excuse, tender as a mother 
over the faults of her wayward offspring. 

The world is familiar with the long bitterness that ex- 
isted between Mr. Forrest and Macready, until it reached 
the disgraceful scenes known as the ‘‘ Astor Place Riot.” 
It was the culmination of a quarrel that had been brewing 
for years ; but the best sentiments expressed say that if the 
friends of each party had let them manage their own infe- 
licities and grudges, it would have saved the hot-headed 
anger and injudicions performances that ended in a pub- 
lic riot ; one of those times in the lives of public men, when 
they could well cry out, ‘Save me from my friends,” 
ete. In 1848, a plan was formed, without good taste or 
judgment, to hiss Macready on the stage. Then one of 
those rare sweet phases of Forrest's manhood asserted 
itself; he defeated the entire scheme. But the Enelish 
actor met that graciousness unwisely—no doubt goaded 
to indignation by his more unwise friends and coun- 
selurs. Ina fresh attack upon Forrest, he alluded to this 
act, of defeat to hiss him, as ‘one of Forrest's to gain 
eympatby for himself.” This co....8 return for Porrest’s 
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manly act kindled anew the irritation and made matters 
worse than ever. The Astor Place riot was a most dis- 
graceful and unworthy climax of the quarrel. 

The best acting achieved by Forrest was in the char- 
acters of Lear, Othello, and Coriolunus—the latter réle was 
particularly a great piece of work, and it passed off the 
stage with its best interpreter. 

As Mr. Forrest advanced in years his irritability grew 
upon him, and he was more and more exacting about the 
presentation of his plays, and with, his support. His was 
ponderous style of walk upon the stage, the whirlwind 
elocution, the roaring and noisy action. Yet he was in- 
dulgent many times, but generally demanded all the force 
and emphasis. his support was capable of. 

He occupied a box in a Philadelphia theatre the night 
Annette Ince made her délnf, and le was so pleased with 
her effort, that he stood up in the box and led an encore. 
Many of these precious, kindly acts remain in memory to 
grace the history of the most eminent tragedian of his 
day. Sympathies he had, but how to reach them at their 
best was a closed book to his nearest ties. His generosity 
was lavish at times, repressed at periods, but always 
bestowed in places where it carried the most comfort 
and sunshine. At one time he gave his check for 
$1,000 to the Sanitary Fund ; at another time, paid a 
week’s salary to a poor actor because he had spoken 
ho'ly to him, and learned afterward that the poor fellow 
received only five dollars a week. ‘I don’t blame you’ 
for not trying to play with spirit.” At the end of the 
week he paid him a full salary out of his own pocket. 

That Edwin Forrest: possessed more animal magnetism 
than has ever been seen or utilized before or since upon 
the American stage must be admitted by all impartial 
judges. He was essentially a great nervous force that in 
action threw a power into his creations he little measured 
in his own understanding. He once said, ‘‘I do not hear 
my own voice remarkably clear or heavy when I am play- 
ing.” Yet he was literally making the wings tremble 
and shaking the dust from the flies overhead with his 
masterly oratory. 

In the best years of his life he was a relic-gatherer, and 
to his taste and industry the Forrest Home is to-day 
indebted for its rare souvenirs and curiosities, 

While Mr. Forrest did not possess the refinement of 
some later actors, he had the vigor, dash, broad compre- 
hension of ideality, that made his characters vivid, heroic, 
masterly. The fires of his genius did not burn in me- 
diocre warmth, but up at the heat of inspiration, tem- 
pered with animality enough to be realistic, not ideal. 

Lear gave him scope for all his breadth of lungs and 
great emotions ; in that difficult rd/e Forrest was superb. 
His Othello was the model for the stage. In the scenes of 
passionate temper with Jago he rose to the culmination 
of all that seems possible in human nature, in phrensy, 
jealousy, indignation and sorrow. His best critics call 
Coriolanus his masterpiece, lut opinions differ widely 
with partial tastes. 

An excellent opinion was given of Mr. Forrest by a gen- 
tleman in Washington, who said, in recalling the trage- 
dian’s work in-1839: ‘He was like a Roman gladiator. 
His voice was absolute perfection, its crushing gutturality 
being supplemented with that Italian quality of trans- 
parent, varied, elastic, ringing precision, which delivers 
the words on the silent air like crystal balls on black 
velvet.” This was the most extravagant description of 
Mr. Forrest's voice and vocality ever written of him. 
With greater terseness and truth the same critic jsro- 
nonneed Forrest's Jock Cude “a splendid exhibition of 
physical brute power.” About the time these allusiong 
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were being made to the powerful artistic work of the 
freat actor, it is remembered of his saying: ‘‘It’s often 
the case that we solemn tragedians, off the stage, are the 
jolliest dogs, while you clowns and comedians are dys- 
peptic and melancholy in private.” He must have re- 
alized, later in life, that the same remark was applicable 
to himself. 

Mr. Forrest was a great favorite in Washington ; in that 
city, more than any other in the United States, he seemed 
to meet a general, genial taste and sympathy. 
he played three weeks, commencing with J/amlt, fol- 
lowed by the Gladiwor, Jick Cade, Clinde Melnotie and 
Macheth, Tt was a period of great work — hard work, 
sueeessful triumph. He was brilliantly supported. The 
engagement proved a bonanza, financially, to all con- 
cerned. 

That he was the most painstaking actor in minor detuils 
a:d general presentation ever secn before the American 
public, there is no doubt. His great successes, his fame 
and wealth, did not make him happy; the baser man- 
hood had another life, that seemingly kept up a war with 
the better, finer, intellectual side of his manhood. Pro- 
bably his domestic clouds had something to do with this 
unhappy condition. 

That he possessed a kind nature, his provision for the 
Forrest Home is an enduring evidence. 

He made his final appearance at the Globe Theatre, in 
Boston, and on the platform at the Tremont Temple. It 
is a marked coincidence that the last words uttered by 
him on the stage, in ‘‘ Richelieu,” were, ‘‘ And soit ends.” 
The closing words that he uttered in public, concluding 
his reading of Hamlet, were, ‘‘'The rest is silence.” 

Edwin Forrest’s last will was dated April 5th, 1866. 
In 1867 he played his final engagement in Washington, 
producing at that time the play ‘‘ Metamora.” He seems 
to have been impressed at an carly period with the ne- 
cessity of putting his affairs in the shape he desired to 
leave them, and his will was prepared with great preci- 
sion and shrewdness. Jt contained provisions for his 
sisters, which became inoperative at their death. He 
appointed three executors, end directed the sale of all 
his property, except Spring Brook, in Philadelphia, 
which he fixed as a location for the ‘(Edwin Forrest 
Home,” the institution to be for the support and main- 
tenance of actors disabled by age and infirmity, who, if 


natives of the United States, shall have served five vears | 


in the dramatic profession, and if of foreign birth, shall 
have served forty years, three years of which shall have 
been spent in the United States. The provisions and de- 
tails of the will were drawn with great care as to the 
number of inmates, the expenditure of income, ete. The 
Home is intended to be partly educational and self-sus- 
taining, and never to encourage idleness or thriftlessness 
in any who are capable of exertion. 

The building is a structure three stories high, built 
of pure white stone. An old and revered artiste, Jane 
English, is the honored chaperon of guests. Her hair is 
silver-white, but in her face one may trace the remem- 
brances of her gifted daughters, Lucille and Helen West- 
ern. Fine paintings hang on the walls of the Forrest 
Home. Prior to the Spring Brook farm being purchased, 
many of Mr. Forrest's art. treasures were burned, bunt the 
renrainder, that were moved to the Home, bespeak the 
taste and culture of the tragedian, and are fitting memo- 
rial decorations for this home of aged actors. 

A favorite picture of Mr. Forrest's hangs in one of the 
parlors ; it is called ‘Children at the Brook,” and is one 
of the best of Von Bremen’s pencil. Three fine oil por- 
traits—one, of Mr. Forrest's mother ; another, of Patrick 
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Henry; and the third, of Joseph Jefferson's giandfather— 
are very atti.ctive to visitors. On the opposite wall, 
facing this trio, is a fine picture of Napoleon, and one 
of Rachel, in costume, in the first act of “ Adrienne 
Leecouvreur.” 

The library is a storehouse of souvenirs — scrapbooks 
of the dead actor's playbills, dating as far back as 1826. 
Among them are some interesting records; the initial 
performances of John MeCullongh, and first announce- 
ment of the early appearance of some young actor, to- 
day the lion of the stage. A playDbill of 1856 announces 
Mr. Forrest to play in Dayton, O., snpported by the pop- 
ular tragedienne, Madame Ponisi. ‘There are 8,000 books 
in the library collection. In two large glass cases are the 
valuable treasures which no one overlooks. These are the 
swords used by the great actor in Curiolanus, Hamlet and 
Oth-tlo, a Macbeth dagger, and a sword, presented by 
Kean to Mr. Forrest, which bears upon the hilt the name 
of Talma, its first owner. 

Among the scrapbook records of interest is a criticism 
of a performance of the ‘‘ French Spy,” in which Helen 
Western played the heroine, nearly thirty years ago, at 
the Adelphi, in London. The critic mentions the ‘‘ Walk- 
ing Gentleman” of the occasion as Mr. Henry Irving, a 
good actor, whose legs are inconveniently long.” _ 

The guests of the Home have each a handsomely fur- 
nished room to themselves, and the most perfect freedom 
of action ; they can go and come as they please ; an Epis- 
copal chapel neav by gives them the advantage of reli- 
gions worship, if they desire. The location of the retreat is 
delightful. The superintendent speaks of the people who 
compose the family as ‘the late Mr. Forrest's guests.” 

Henry Irving, and many others, have made handsome 
donations to the institution, in their appreciation of the 


| beautiful offering of a home to the declining members of 


the profession by the greatest of all tragedians. Cluster- 
ing around all hearts is the longing for home rest, after 
the work of a lusy life is ended and Natnre seeks her re- 
pose. The kindness that reared this roof to shelter so 
delicately, without price, those who had catered to the 
amusement and enjoyment of the world, was a graceful 
testimonial on the actor’s part that scatters daisies around 
his memory. 

As bright, noble traits warnred and glorified the man- 
hood of the actor at periods of lis career, so it is resmem- 
bered he had clouds and irritations without number to 
try his patient endurance, and sometimes it was almost im- 
possible to bridge the threatening passes with forbear- 
ance. The American stage never had a greater tragedian, 
so versatile a talent in heroic art, as that of Edwin Forrest. 
Mwy aspire to his model, but fall far, far beneath the 
standard. He was great in mental endurance and in ideal- 
ity ; great in intellectual character, and his natural tastes 
were high and refined toa marked degree. With great 
force of physical character and emotional strength, no 
effort was too great or too high for his execution and in- 
terpretation. Zealous in his art, he studied to excel, and 
there have¢4ecen none to equal his triumphs or attain- 
ments, 

With the death of Forrest, the stage lost its best type 
of hervie art. His memory is imperishable for lis work, 
that remains the standard of ail possible greatness. 


A MepIcINAL plant is found in India which destroys 
the power of tasting sugar. This plant, the Gumnena syn 
cestre, grows in the Deccan and in Assam and on fhe 
Coromandel coast. By chewing two or three leaves of it, 2 
person may extinguish his susceptibility to sweet savoz:. 
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“VERY THIRSTY.” FROM A PAINTING BY NICCOLO CECCONI, 
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“ “WHO ENOWS, OLIVE SESSIONS, BUT THIS VERY BLESSED MINIT YOU MAY BE A GREAT HEIRESS!’ FOR THE FIRST TIME SINCE 
THE FINDING OF THE PACKET OLIVE TUBNS A SERIOUS FACE TO HER AGED RELATIVE.” 


A LEAF FROM THE LOG OF THE «NELTJE.” 
A THANKSGIVING STORY. 


By FANNIE AYMAR MATHEWS. 


‘* THERE now, Olive Sessions, guess as how most folks’ll 
‘low as this here house is spick and span clean from top 
tew bottom !” 

Mrs. Miranda Luddington, aunt to Olive, stood, a 
scrawny brown hand wide-spread on either hip, survey- 
ing the scene of immaculate cleanliness which lay before 
her, in the shape of the ‘‘ best bedroom,” redolent of 
lavender, and, if the truth must be told, salt fish ! also— 
but then, the odor of salt fish was to Gorham Harbor as 
the very breath of life, and the whole place was so 
effectually saturated and permeated therewith, that the 
inhabitants, when they occasionally went inland for a 
visit, found it difficult to breathe an atmosphere bereft of 
their natural and piscatorial element. 

Vol. XXIV., No. 6—44. 


The ‘‘best bedroom,” then, was fresh and fragrant ; 
the old-fashioned chintz valances and curtains and bed- 
curtains were stiff with recent starch ; the best silk quilt, 
patched by Mrs. Luddington in maiden days, adorned 
the bed ; the mahogany chairs and spindle-legged tables ; 
the filmy double mirror, with the weeping willow and the 
bright-green grave above it, shone with much polishing, 
the andirons and the shovel and tongs, and the long- 
necked crane had been rubbed and scrubbed until they 
reflected the room in every direction perfectly as the 
best mirror could. . 

Olive, in her dark print dress and big apron with its 
pinafore waist, her brown eyes shining, and the piuk 
finsh rose-red on her round cheeks, was flecking the last 
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speck of dust from the top of the brass-trimmed chest of 
drawers. 

“Guess it is,” she answers. 

‘**Guess as how Thanksgivin’ won’t find many houses in 
Gorham Harbor much cleaner’n this one, though I do say 
it as shouldn’t.” 

“* Guess not.” 

‘« Let's see, we've been through the dairy and the cel- 
‘lar, and the kitchen, and the milk-room, and the pan- 
tries, and the sittin’-room, and the south chamber, and 
the east chamber, and your room, and yer uncle’s and 
mine, and the boys’ room and—— Law's a mercy ! 
Olive Sessions, we ain’t once thought ’bout the garret !” 

Mrs. Luddington drops her dust-pan with remorseful 
emotion. 

“No more we ain’t !” Olive stand ‘ open-mouthed and 
amazed at this singular piece of housewifely forgetful- 
ness. ‘To be sure, though, Aunt Mirandy, we ain't 
never had no habit of cleanin’ up the garret, as I remem- 
ber of.” 

“That's very true, Olive Sessions, but I’m just deter- 
mined that no weddin’ is agoin’ to take place in this here 
house ’thout there bein’ a reg’lar haulin’ "bout and pull- 
in’ up, and seratehin’ ’round from roof tew foundation. 
Ef yon and Tom Redmond has made up yer minds 
setiled - like, as you hev, to git spliced the week after 
Tianksgivin’, why, I'm just a-goin’ straight up tew that 
gurret.” 

Olive crimsens as she laughs, and meekly follows her 
thrifty aunt up the creaking staircase that leads to the 
garret of the old farmhouse. 

For it is an old house, the oldest in Gorham Harbor, 
or anywhere thereabouts, with many legends of Dutch 
builders and Indians, and a colonial governor’s visit, and 
hosts of other memories clustering all about its eaves 
and gables. 

The garret, as they push up the trapdoor on its rnsty 
hinges, looks the quaintest spot imaginable, and Olive’s 
bright curls make a bit of brightness there as she clam- 
bers in aud hoists her aunt Miranda after her. 

‘As I was a-sayin’, Olive, ef you and Tom Redmond is 
@-goin’ tew——_” 

‘* Ain’t so sure that we be,” Olive says, as she sweeps 
away the cobwebs from the round front of a century-old 
desk. 

‘“What !"” ejaculates Mrs. Luddington, dropping the 
dust-brush from her nerveless hand. 

** Ain't so sure that we be !" reiterates Miss Sessions, 
coloring. 

“* Well, I want tew know !” 

And Aunt Miranda seats herself with emphasis on a 
worm-eaten oaken seaman’s chest. 

“‘Maybe I'll take 'Lige Tuck instead,” the girl says, 
}- :ghing. 

* Want tew know !” echoes the elder woman, with wide- 
open eyes. ‘‘ Well now, Olive Sessions, ef you can turn 
from Tom Redmond, with all his l’arning and schooling 
and his pretty face and smooth ways, and take up with 
"Lige Tuck, it’s jest p st my belief !” 

“What's the matter with "Lige Tuck, I'd like ter 
know ?” Olive questions, sharply. 

‘*Well, ther’ ain’t nothin’ the matter with him, as I 
know, more’n he’s big and thickset and swarthy, and 
never set no store by books.” 

‘“‘He’s allers set store by me, and that’s a good sight 
more to the p’int !” 

“Bus so does Tom,” argues Mrs. Luddington, plaint- 
ively. ‘Laws a mercy! [ jest thought as how the hull 
oisnis was cut and dried, and I was a-goin’to hev sech a 


pink-and-white, proper-looking feller for a nephew, and 
here you be, Olive Sessions, a-changin’ of your mind——” 

“‘Ain’t said I'd changed it. I only said maybe. You 
needn't be getting the dumps beforehand, Aunt Mirandy, 
*cause there'll be a weddin’ sure’s you're alive jest after 
Thanksgivin’, although maybe my mind ain’t quite clear 
yet as to who'll be the husband.” 

‘‘Want to know! Well, gals ain't as they was in my 
young days, that’s cert’ia. You think we may’s well go 
on with the cleanin’-up then, Olive ?” 

“Why not!” 

Olive is beating and shaking out some moth-eaten gar- 
ments from the depths of another seaman’s chest as she 
speaks; a chest that would have caused the eyes of a 
collector to moisten with rapture —a veritable seven- 
teenth century oaken chest, worm-eaten, it is true; but 
the chernbs’ fat faces on its sides, and the griflius grin- 
ning on its lid, and the long wrought hinges and hasps, 
proclaiming its sturdy Dutch origin. 

The clothes, too, that the bright-fuced girl was staring 
at with her blue, round eves, were the garments of a 
Dutch sailor of at least two hundred years ago. And even 
as she exposed them to the new sunshine of to-day the 
short trousers, the woolen hose, the blue jerkin and the 
stout pea jacket fell to tatters and shreds in her little 
brown fingers. 

“Who on airth did these tings ever b’long to, Aunt 
Miranda ?” 

“Laws a merey, Olive Sessions, one of your ma’s 
Dutch forefathers. That there chest came with her 
when she come. Nobody hed ever opened it then, and 
nobody h’ain’t to this day. What's that ?” 

Mrs. Luddington spoke sharply as a brown folded 
scrap with a heavy seal attached to it rattled to the 
floor. 

“T guess ’tain’t nothin’, nohow,” Olive says, giving 
the thing o small kick with her foot. 

““Mor’n you know; them ’ere clothes and that ’ere 
chest there, I've heard yer ma say, and her pa say too, 
afore he died—which was of the black fever in 1825. —be- 
longed to his master, Hans van Santen, a sea capting 
from Rotterdam.” 

“Oh, pshaw,” Olive says, administering another kick. 

“You, Olive, you jest stop!” Mrs. Luddington hastily 
rescued the packet from further ignominy, and pro- 
ceeded to peer at it curiously, turning the paper over 
and over again with restless fingers. ‘‘They did used 
to say, [remember it good, when I wa’n‘t more’n four 
year old—so be I’m seventy-three now—as old Hans van 
Santen left gold buried in these parts.” 

‘* What did he bury gold for ?” laughed his disrespect- 
ful young descendant, as she sat on his cheat and swang 
her feet back and forth. 

‘‘Injuns,” laconically replied Mrs. Luddington. ‘And 
more’n that, I’ve set by often and heard yer ma’s pa 
a-tellin’ as how there was allers said to be some docky- 
ment or somethin’ a-settin’ forth whar he’d buried of it !” 

“Oh, pshaw !” 

‘*S’posin’ this ere’"— Aunt Miranda holds up the yel- 
lowed packet between her lean thumb and forefinger— 
‘‘s’posin’ this ere, Olive Sessions, was that dockyment |” 

‘*Open it and see,” the niece remarks, witb true pine- 
teenth century directness. 

‘Shall I?” the old woman asks, twitching the paper 
nervously. 

“‘Cert’in,” the girl answers, langhing. 

‘Guess as how you're the one, Olive. I ain't no heir 
to old Hans van Santen, and you be. You're the one to 
open this here.” 
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Mrs. Luddington hands Olive the packet with some- 
thing of awe written on her wrinkled face. 

‘All right.” 

Olive, with no sentimental compunctions, breaks the 
old seaman’s seal with its dolphin and anchor, and 
spreads open the wide and carefully written sheet upon 
her knees. 

‘Well 2” Aunt Miranda whispers. 

“*Oh, pshaw ! Aunt Mirandy; it’s a hull lot of gibber- 
ish Dutch or something. I don't know what!” 

“Let's show it tew Tom Redmond. He’ll be able to 
cipher it out, I guess!” 

“Show it tew 'Lige Tuck,” Olive laughs, going on 
with her dusting. 

‘““Who knows, Olive Sessions, but this very blessed 
minit you may be a great heiress !” 

For the first time since<the finding of the packet Olive 
turns a serious face to her aged relative. 

“Could it be, Aunt Mirandy ?” she asks, eagerly. 

‘* Laws a mercy, why not ?” 

“Find out, then ; find out. Show it to Tom Redmond, 
and, Aunt Mirandy, p’r’aps that wee bit o° paper ‘Il jest 
settle which I'll marry—Tom or ’Lige.”’ 

‘* How ?” cries the old woman, shrilly, and gazing at 
her niece as if she thoneght she had taken leave of her 
senses, 

*"hige Tuck loves me,’ Olive murmurs ; ‘but Tom 
Redmond ain't been so over sweet, Aunt Miandy, sence 
he’s come tew know the farm and the boat won’t be mine 
after Uncle Si’s death—there !”? and Olive brushes her 
brown hand across her eyes, and tosses her pretty head 
in defiance of the hot tears that scald her red checks. 

‘© Want tew know !” murmurs Mrs. Luddington, under 
her breath, as she carefully descends the ladder, bearing 
the precious ‘‘dockyment”’ in her hand. 

It was first shown to Uncle Si, as a matter of course. 
He casually said it ‘‘ were a pity ’twa’n't a bank-noie,” 
and continued his pipe in peace. 

When ’Lige Tuck came in that night, in his fishing- 
boots, and wet to the skin from a tumble into the sea, 
with a string of fish for Olive, the paper was shown to 
him, and all its possibilities depicted to him by Aunt 
Miranda. 

*Lige laughed. 

Olive stood by the east window, in the wide old kitchen, 
looking out to where the lighthouse-lamp sparkled on 
the Point. 

‘¢ What do you think ’bout it ?” he asked, joining her. 

“T dunno,” she answers, staring out. ‘What do you ?” 

‘*Bosh !” he says, stooping nearer to her shoulder. ‘I'd 
light a pipe with it. I don’t want no heiress, Olive. 
What I want’s you. Burn the darned thing up. P’r’aps 
if it should turn out somethin’, you’d look a heap sight 
a-head o’ me—and then——’ 

“What then ?” the girl asks, quickly. 

‘‘God knows !” the young fellow replies, turning away 
and leaving the old farmhouse for his home. 

In the evening Tom Redmond came, and with eager 
eyes Olive noted his handsome face, as Aunt Miranda, 
with much elaboration, unfolded her tale. 

Tom flushed ; his black eyes flashed ; he had not been 
at the farm for five days, and immediately began to ex- 
plain his absence. He scanned the paper with the keen- 
est interest; but much to Aunt Miranda’s discomfiture, 
could make nothing of its “gibberish”; but he was 
going to Boston to-morrow (Tom had had no idea of such 
a journey when he entered the farmhouse), and he would 
take it to a translator, and bring home the English of it 
when he came, 


“Tell you, Olive,” he whispers, while Uncle Si dozes 
over his pipe and Aunt Miranda is busy in the milk-room, 
‘‘ef this ’ere,” touching the paper, “turns out right, who 
knows you and I may be e@-livin’ in Bosting this time 
twelvemonth. A-livin’ in Bosting,” he repeats, nno- 
tuously, ‘‘ with nothin’ to do but enjoy ourselves and be 
drew about in our carriage, h’eh ?” 

Olive looks up. 

The flushed, keen face—the beautiful lines and the 
lovely coloring ! She sighs a little, but does not resist 
the clasp of the warm hand over her own. 

‘True to his word, Tom Redmond goes to Boston, and 
returns within thirty-six hours. He arrives by the even- 
ing train at South Gorham, and comes into the Harbor 
in the great lumbering village coach, which sets him 
down ‘‘up-street” at the farmhouse gate. He is very 
pale, and he.catches Olive’s two hands in his cold ones, 
as he walks swiftly up the shelly path. *Lige Tuck sees 
him, and he sees, too, the girl’s flushed, happy face as she 
raises her lovely eyes to the other man’s gaze. They ara 
presently sitting awkwardly about the kitchen-table, 
whilst Tom ostentatiously draws from the recesses o: his 
pocket the yellow document and a well-filled shect of 
nicely ruled paper. 

‘Now, then.” Tom clears his throut. 

Aunt Miranda rubs her spectacles afresh, and settles 
them firmly on her nose. Unele Si lights a fresh pipe. 
*Lige Tuck closes his eyes and folds his arms, and Olive 
leans closer across the table toward her handsome lover. 

‘oYain’t no letter, nor will, nor codicil ; it’s a leaf from 
the Log of the Ne/tjé, and is dated at sea, the 20th of No- 
vember, 1665, and it’s signed by Hans van Santen, master 


of the ship Nel/jé, of Rotterdam.” 


‘*Laws a mercy!” murmured Mrs, Luddington, under 
her breath. 

“Go on, Tom,” Uncle Si says. 

“*Put out to sea yesterday in a heavy wind. Had only 
time to secure some pieces of plate and delftware, to- 
gether with our clothes. Spent the night before last in 
burying the savings and accumulations of years in a spot 
of safety where neither Indians nor pirates will ever dis- 
cover the same.’” 

Tom’s voice rises to a shrill scream, and "Lige Tuck 
opens his dreamy eyes. 

“**T shall make a copy of this statement, and sew it in 
the double Flanders silk lining of my good blue jerkin, 
so that my amiable spouse and helpmeet, and my good 
and obedient children, now housed safely at New Amster- 
dam, thank God ! may know where to look for their own 
in case of my untimely demise.’ ” 

“‘The blue jerkin !” Olive says, wildly. 

“In the clearing, back of my house, which is the only 
considerable house of stone and masonry in the port of 
Gorham Harbor, there stands, toward the sea and where 
the salt meadows begin to show their green, a dozen 
of boulders.’ ” 

Uncle Si lays down his pipe. 

‘So there be !” he says. 

‘«©“The middle boulder rocks, so that @ man of my 
strength can move it aside out of its place. Having done 
so, he will find logs of wood crossed ; beneath, a flat 
stone—my doorstep—with the date graven thereon in my 
native good town of Rotterdam, 1656. To remove this is 
a simple thing ; and then all I say further is, dig—dig as 
my good son Dietrich and I dug for four nights, pick and 
spade, below the salt tide-waters and the encroach- 
ing false sands—and there will be found an iron coffer, 
brass-bound and padlocked, made at the Hague by 
Petras van Cornelis, Open this, my worthy spouse 
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Helena, and you, my amiable offspring Dietrich—(should 
he be there, alas! now in the pirate South Seas)—Neltjé, 
Hans, and little Hendrick. Within it repose forty thou- 
sand gold florins, twenty thousand gold Spanish dollars, 
and other pleasant treasure in jewels, ornaments and 
feminine trinkets. Signed, your loving husband and 
parent, Hans van Santen.’” 

To describe the commotion this reading created in the 
old farmhouse-kitchen would be, indeed, a difticult task. 
Tom Redmond’s face glowed with enthusiasm. 

“€Oh, Olive,” cried Redmond, leaning over the high 
back of her chair, ‘‘ what a Thanksgivin’ we’re a-goin’ to 
hev—you and me! We'll jest hev time, sweetheart, to 
follow the old Dutchman’s directions ’fore the 25th ; 
and then what a weddin’ there’ll come soon after !” 


Only ’Lige Tuck stood aloof and sullen, watching and 
idle. 

The “crossed logs of wood” had long since crumbled 
into mold, but ‘‘the flat stone, with the date 1665 
graven thereon,” lay in its place. As they scraped the 
figures clean the toilers paused, half awe-struck at their 
success, and Tom, in a clear, high voice read out the 
further instructions. 

They lifted the stone aside. 

“‘And now, boys,” cried Tom Redmond, ‘what the 
old man says we've to do is to dig !” 

And dig they did for hours and hours, until the moon 
rose up over the sea and peered curiously down at this 
work-a-day scene. They dug with a feverish impatience 


that forgot hunger and rest, and only stopped to slake its 
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*Lige was staring at them hard. He put on his cap, 
and, without a word to any one, quitted the house. He 
stalked down to the shore and got in his boat, and 
rowed up and down all night, lurking along the coast 
like a thief, watching the lamplight in Olive Sessions’s 
window. 

The next day Uncle Si and Tom went to work. The 
clearing close by the salt meadows stood to-day just as it 
had two hundred and odd years ago. The boulders held 
their own, and Olive, with the tip of one little finger, 
ceuld rock the middle one. It was soon removed, by the 
help of friends and neighbors. Indeed the whole home- 
staying population of Gorham Harbor crowded about the 
treasure-seekers, for the news had gone abroad and tra- 
veled apace, and already Olive, sole heiress of this stu- 
pendous wealth, loomed up the heroine, as she had been 
the beauty, of the thrifty little fishing town. 


thirst now and then, when poor Aunt Miranda, trem- 
bling with excitement, urged them to a mug of her best 
cider. 
‘‘We've struck the tide-waters !’ Tom yelled, looking 
up over the rim of the pit, that was now man-deep. 
‘“So we hev !” Uncle Si echoed, dipping up the water 


in his horny hand and touching his lips toit. ‘Salt as 
the sea, I swan.” 
Olive slipped down on her knees. She held the paper 


now, and read aloud, in a curious, hushed tone, by the 
light of the lantern one of her girl friends held : 

““*Below the salt tide- waters and the encroaching 
false sands.’ Could ther’ be any sort of a danger down 
yonder ?”’ she called to Tom, who laughed back at her 
with merry lips. 

“Danger! Thar ain’t no danger down here ; there’s 
only iron coffers full of gold a-belongin’ to you, and 
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a-waitin’ for me to bring the=: to you, and give you and 
your’n the best Thanksgivin’ New England’s ever seen.” 

“ Daneor !” mutters Uncle Si. ‘“Why, sis, the airth 
ain’t got no volcanoes into it in these parts ;” and the 
old man laughed grimly, as the pickax resounded with 
its dull thuds against the loosening, moist soil. 

"Lige Tuck drew near. 

And Olive for the first time that day or night looked 
at him. 

**So you wouldn’t jine in and help ’em search for my 
fortune, would you ?” 

‘« What for ?” he replies, doggedly. ‘‘ What I’m after 
is you, not a heap o’ gold, ’lowin’ it’s thar.” 

‘‘Maybe you ain’t,” Olive answers, with a frown. 
*‘Leastways, you might show some kinder interest-like 
and help. Looks as though you didn’t set no store by 
me nor my folks, a-holdin’ off when every livin’ soul in 
the Harbor's a-lendin’ a hand.” ° 

“Do you want thet I should lend a hand, Olive ?” he 
asks, plaintively. 

“Yes, I do.” 

“All right, then—here goes!” ’Lige tosses off his 
jacket and cap, picks up a spade, and with a ‘‘ Look out 
thar !’’ gives a leap down into the pit, where now only 
Uncle Si and Tom Redmond are working. 

Tom looks up angrily, but Uncle Si, with a groan of 
relief, clambers up into the fresh air to take a rest. 

“What yer want, "Lige Tuck ?” Tom Redmond gruffly 
demands. 

“What do I ‘want’? the other returns, contemptu- 
ously. ‘‘ What J want’s Olive Sessions ’ithout a cent or 
& coin, thet’s what J want ; but-——” 

‘*What d’yer mean ?” Tom yells. 

“Nothin’ ’t what I say !” 

“You git out o’ this, d’yer hear! You ain’t got no 
right down here, nohow.” 

“Hold on,” ’Lige says, quietly, jerking his thumb up 
above ; ‘‘she sent me.” 

“You lie! She didn’t !” 

“Say that again, Tom Redmond.” 

"Lige lifts his powerful arm and plants his feet firmly 
on the ledge of rock above Tom, where he stands. 

“‘You lie!” Tom shrieks, raising his pickax high in 
the air and bringing it down with all the force of his 
lithe young arm. 

It misses its aim. 

Olive Sessions, kneeling, peering down with wide, 
etartled eyes into the pit—and the others gathered about 
the brink, too—see the pickax fall short of ’Lige, hear 
the sharp, quick crack of metal against metal when it 
strikes. 

A loud shout rends the air! In that crowning moment 
everything is forgotten in the cry that goes up from Tom 
Redmond’s throat. 

“The iron chest !—the iron chest ! More light !—more 
light !” 

As they crowd about, hanging their lanterns over on 
sticks, they see Tom on his knees scraping away the earth 
from something with the intensity of s madman, and 
then there is disclosed to their eager gaze the square out- 
line of Hans van Santen’s iron chest—even its brass trim- 
mings glimmer faintly through the greenish mold of two 
centuries of damp—and then, who sees it first ? 

"Lige Tuck. 

The sandy soil —‘‘ the encroaching false sands ” of the 
Dutchman’s Log—sink, and rise and creep, and Tom Red- 
mond feels the earth, life, love, fortune, all slipping, slip- 
ping down, down, and carrying him and the precious 
easket with it! 
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His fingers clutch the treasure, and with a hoarse voice 
he calls to them to ‘‘ Save him !” 

The sands—the quicksands—are up to this throat ! He 
feels the iron chest glide out of his grasp like a thing of 
life! His eyes are blinded, his tongue cleaves to the roof 
of his mouth with terror ! 

The others do not understand. 

*Lige Tuck, standing on the recky ledge with one foot 
on the pickax that was meant to strike him to death, 
does understand. 

He looks up—and sees Olive Sessions’s pallid face 
looking over. 

She understands, too ; so well that speech fails her. 

*Lige makes a spring, holding on to the rocky ledge 
with one band. He leans, leans until at last he catches 
Tom Redmond by the arm with a grip of iron. He lifts 
him high above his head. Those up on the brink catch 
him, a dead weight, in their arms, and 'Lige lifts himself 
back to the earth, and walks away, whistling softly to 
himself. 

And gently, swiftly, surely, the false sands creep up 
and up, and in a brief hour the pit is full of the sand 
that shines whitely in the moonlight, and tells no tales of 
treasure found and treasure lost. 

Olive stares at it, and feels it vaguely with her hands, 
and then she stares around. 

Uncle Si and his sons are carrying Tom Redmond over 
to the farmhouse, and his mother whimpers often that 
her ‘‘ boy is dead !” 

They have all left her, all forgotten her! The heiress 
and the heroine of a little hour, she kneels there alone ! 
And then, with a low, awful sob, she remembers ’Lige— 
noble, brave, forbearing, unselfish. 

‘‘ Where is he ?—where is he ?” the girl moans in her 
newborn anguish. 

‘Oh, he’s all right. He’s only swooned. ’Tain’t more’n 
that.” 

And 'Lige Tuck, still whistling softly, went on his way 
toward the sea. 

“‘T ain’t a-thinkin’ of kim!” she cries, contemptu- 
ously. 

He turns ; he comes close to her, and bends his head 
to a level with hers. 

“Who be you a-thinkin’ of, then, and who be you a 
caHin’ out about with tears—eb, Olive ?” 

“You!” she murmurs, putting out her two young 
arms and drawing his dark head down to her breast. 

“*Oh, Olive !” 

His rough kisses are the sweetest she has ever known ! 
His broken words, the softest she has ever heard ! 

‘©’ you forgive me, "Lige ?” 

** Guess so,” he says, stroking her soft hair. 

“Sorry I ain’t a heiress ?” 

“No; glad enough. And—Olive?” | 

“Well 2” 

‘’'L] you be married to me Thanksgivin’ night ? 

She nods her head. 64,993 
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Tue Fish River Caves, near Sydney, in Australia, are 
among the most remarkable limestone grottoes in the 
world, and take rank with the Mammoth Cave of Ken- 
tucky and the Luray Cavern in Virginia. The Fish River 
Caves, which have been recently explored, are remarkable 
for a kind of filigree glass-work and stalactite drapery 
which hangs like arras frem the walls and roofs. In 
one part of the cave a pond of clear water was found, 
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‘its bottom gliswaing with pearls and other concre- 
tionary forms like nodules, marbles, birds’-eggs, etc., 
interspersed with patches of diminutive coral forms.” 

In the Shawl Cave there are curtains from ten to 
twenty feet long, some nearly white, others beautifully 
striped with pink, yellow and brown. 

A fresh grotto has also been discovered quite re- 
cently at Dorgali, in Sardinia. The grotto commences 
with a large hall with sixteen columns rising from the 
alabaster floor, and apparently sustaining the pure white 
roof, which is wreathed and festooned with flowers and 
figures of animals in limestone. The most wonderful 
thing in the hall was, however, the petrified skeleton of a 
majestic stag, which was partly destroyed by visitors, 
and the spine of which has been sent entire to a pro- 
fessor of natural history in Cagliari. The grotto consists 
of six other large chambers full of natural curiosities. 
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By CHARLES Bacon, 


Tue passion for gambling is an invariable factor of civ- 
ilized life. From the birth of history to the present time, 
every dawn of culture and light has been accompanied 
by a revival of games of chance. Ancient inscriptions 
prove that when Egypt, nourished by the wealth produced 
from her rich soil, first emerged from barbarism, her 
lords and nobles were fond of staking their riches upon 
the imperfect games then known. When Athens was at 
the zenith of her glory, Alcibiades and hisdissolute com- 
rades astonished the world by the magnitude of their 
wagers. The Roman patricians of the Augustan age de- 
lighted in squandering upon the gaming-table the treas- 
ures which a suppliant world laid at their feet. When 
John Law, the famous Scotch financier, who originated 
the Mississippi scheme, visited France, during the Re- 
gency, his first and most important recommendation to 
the society of the brilliant and dissipated court was his 
extraordinary skill at play. During the last century, Eng- 
land was ruled by polished gamesters, who nightly won 
and lost huge sums at the hazard-tables at Brooks’s and 
White’s clubs. And the game goes on to-day. In the 
home of wealth and in the dingy abode of poverty, in 
rich clubs and tawdry gambling - hells, at the stock- 
broker’s office and on the Board of Trade—under many a 
name and guise, the voice of the croupier drones out, 
automatically, the words which bring fortune or beggary 
to multitudes of living men and women. 

The evolution of the gaming passion is simple enough. 
Before civilization dawned upon the world men held to 
the doctrine that “might is right.” The rude barbari- 
ans were fierce, aggressive and acquisitive. Scorning any 
vague notions of meum and tuum, they exercised their 
brain and sinews in little predatory excursions, which 
generally ended in murder and robbery. The beggarly 
Thracian, rich only in nature's inheritanee of strength 
and courage, descended upon tho fat flocks and herds of 
the Grecian husbandman, slew the man of property and 
led his wife and children away into slavery, just as he 
drove away the sheep and beeves. At times, too, prime- 
val man would slay his neighbor, if, by so doing, he 
might live royally, until some one stronger chanced his 
way and exacted retributive justice. 

The age of chivalry was another cycle of undeveloped 
gambling. The lord of the manor was wont to sally forth, 
incased in iron, in search of adventures, which always 
occurred in the shape of battles or jousts with other 
_ gambleis of primitive notions, resulting in the death of 
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one contestant, whereupon the victor carried homeward 
the armor, and other personal property, of his defeated 
foe, to enjoy the well-earned applause of his retainers 
and vassals. The robber barons of Germany were great 
gamesters, according to primitive ideas. From theie 
mountain fastnesses, they kept strict watch over the high- 
ways, and played freebooter with every merchant cara- 
van venturesome enough to come their way. If kings 
might carry on great wars, sacking rich cities and laying 
waste fertile territory, these unsyllogistic men-at-arms 
thought it followed that they were right in doing, ona 
small scale, what their superiors accomplished by more 
comprehensive means. Indeed, judging from the causes 
of the wars of the Middle Ages, it is not easy to point 
out the flaw in their reasoning. 

But with the advance of civilization it soon became 
evident that these little idiosynerasies of the ancient 
nobility were rather detrimental to commerce and trada 
The most conservative and stupid of kings and kaisers 
saw that their revenues depended more upon peaceful 
trade than upon robbery and murder. Therefore, as 
with the older civilizations, law intervened, and free- 
booting was met and overcome by the practical argu- 
ments of the executioner’s rope and ax. 

The passion for acquiring the goods of others without 
labor was, however, too firmly implanted in human 
nature to be uprooted, and with no little ingenuity men 
invented other and more peaceful means of robbery. 
The combinations and chances of cards and dice were 
made the subjects of’contracts, whereby on the one hand 
an agreement was made to steal, and on the other to 
submit to robbery. 

The results were much the same. Honest gamesters 
were, and still are, beggared by tricksters and cheats 
The slavery into which the victorious barbarian led his 
conquered foe was reproduced first by the voluntary 
enslavement of defeated gamesters, which was common 
enough among the Greeks and Romans. Even in these 
later days wooers of fortune are often made the slaves of 
money-lending Shylocks by their devotion to gaming. 
Again, as the primitive gambler lost his life by defeat, so 
the modern gamester often commits suicide under the 
pressure of his losses. The annals of Baden Baden, 
Homburg and Monaco are full of such instances, 

The literature of gaming is attractive. Historians and 
novelists have made the exploits of Chevaliers a’ Industrie 
the basis of many interesting chapters ef narrativa - 
W. H. Ainsworth has told how John Law made his pro- 
gresses through Europe, meeting and conquering every 
adversary at his game of Pharaoh. The happy-go-lucky 
Irishmen who live in the Charles Lever’s stories win and 
lose with a nonchalance admirable in the opinion of the 
gambler. Barry Lyndon and Hon. Frederick Deu-eace 
cheat their way through life with joyous ease, according 
to Thackeray, though that novelist was faithful enough 
to truth to show the wretchedness of their last days. 
And his hero, Harry Warrington, who enters London 
fresh from the wilderness of Virginia, wins and loses 
bravely with men of fame and honor. 

The last century was the zenith of gaming. Horace 
Walpole, the chronicler of its wit ud folly, has pre- 
served hosts of aneedotes of the prodigious losses and 
‘ung of such men as Lord Chesterfield, Pulteney, 
Chavles James Fox and Sheridan, ‘* Were it not,” wrote 
Chesterfield, ‘for the comfort of returning health, I be- 
lieve I would hang myself; Iam so wearv of sanntering 
about without knowing what to do, or of playing at low 
play, which I hate, for the sake of avoiding high, which 
llove.” Walpole says: ‘The ladies game too deep for. 
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me. The last time I was in town Lady Hertford wanted 
one, and I lost fifty-six guineas before I could say an Ave 
Muria.” A few other remarks of great people of the day 
may be quoted. ‘‘The rich people win everything. Sir 
James Lowther has won above seven thousand (pounds).” 
‘‘Lord Masham was fool enough to lose three thousand 
(pounds) at hazard to Lord Bolingbroke.” ‘The gaming 
is worthy the decline of our empire. The young men 
lose five, ten, fifteen thousand pounds in one evening. 
Lord Stavordale, not one-find-twenty, lost eleven thou- 
sand last Tuesday, but recovered it by one great hand at 
hazard. He swore a great oath, ‘Now, if I had been 
playing deep, I might have won millions.’” 

‘Society in those days was one vast casino,” says 
George Otto Trevelyan. ‘‘On whatever pretext, and 
under whatever circumstances, half a dozen people of 
fashion found themselves together—whether for music 
or dancing or politics, or for drinking the waters or each 
other’s wine—the box was 
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evil spirits, were partners at 
gambling. Their letters sound 
oddly to modern ears. ‘‘ When 
I came home last night,” 
March writes, ‘‘I found your 
letter on my table. So you 
have lost a thousand pounds. 
.... As to your banker, I 
will call there to-morrow. 
Make yourself easy about 
that, for I have three thou- 
sand pounds now at Coutts’s. 
There will be no bankruptcy 
without we are both ruined at 
the same time.” In another 
letter he says: ‘‘I have lost 
my match and am quite 
broke. I cannot tell how 
much. I am obliged to you 
for thinking of my difficul- 
ties, and providing for them 
in the midst of all your own.” 
‘*Selwyn, when he was in his 
senses,” says Trevelyan, ‘ bit- 
terly cried out against the 
passion for cards. ‘It was a 
consumer,’ he said, ‘of four 
things—time, health, fortune and thinking.’ He eventu- 
ally gave up high play, but not before he had tried his 
hand at fleecing Wilberforce.” 

Charles James Fox, the famous Liberal leader, was a 
prodigious gamester in his younger days. It is said that 
his first three years of public life cost his father one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds—about a thousand 
pounds a week—for gaming debts alone. His brother, 
Stephen Fox, was an equally ardent gamester and almost 
as unlucky. Lord Foley, whose name brightens the 
annals of the British turf, spent over one hundred thou- 
sand pounds upon his horses and wagers. 

The loss of such immense sums suggests a suspicion 
of unfair play. According to Trevelyan: ‘‘A half-cen- 
tury afterward Lord Egremont told Lord Holland that 
mature reflection, aided by enlarged experience, had con- 
vinced him that the constant and immoderate superior- 
ity which certain players maintained over Charles Fox 


sure to be rattling, and the 
cards rere being cut and 
shuffled. . . . During a long 
and fierce debate on Wilkes, 
and a close division—so close 
that two votes were purchased 
with two peerages, and that 
invalids were brought down 
in flannels and blankets, till 
the floor of the House (Par- 
liament) was compared to the 
pavement of Bethesda—eight 
or nine Whig ladies, who could 
not find room in the gallery, 
after a cozy dinner, were con- 
tentedly sitting round a pool 
in one of the Speaker's cham- 
bers.”” 

George Selwyn, the famous 
wit, and the Earl of March, 
who afterward, as Duke of 
Queensbury, was supposed to 
be possessed of a legion of 
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and other young men was not to be explained by the 
fortune of the dice ; but if any one, he added, had dared 
to hint such a suspicion at the time, the losers them- 
selves would have torn him in pieces.” 

Gambling nowadays is very different. A century ago 
moneyed men of leisure had not learned that he who 
gambles will sooner or later cheat. The stock exchange 
was almost inaccessible, and, besides, was the resort of-a 
class of men with whom the polished courtiers of George 
III. declined intercourse. Naturally, they devoted their 
surplus energies to gaming among themselves. But now 
the methods of our ancestors have been given up to the 
blackleg ; for while gentlemen may amuse themselves in 
the card-room or the betting-ring at the race-track, they 
have learned to avoid risking large sums at either place. 
Captain Hawk, the noble gentleman who lives by his 
wits, was a famous fellow once, but in these days he has 
become a seedy, red-nosed individual, whose every ap- 
pearance and 
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down prices until his margin is eaten up, and then put- 
ting up prices again until another lot of fresh victims 
have been drawn into the net. This scheme, which is 
facetiously called ‘‘ milking the street,” is performed in- 
definitely, to the intense amusement of the sharpers. 
The dupes get as much satisfaction out of it as they can, 
but that is all they get. 

Luck, of course, sometimes plays strange pranks with 
stock-dealers. Some years ago, a well-known stock was 
sold down on the market to an unnaturally small price. 
Every one supposed that its companion stock, owned by 
the same money-king, would also fall. A broker was 
off on his vacation, and had left a rather inexperienced 
clerk in charge. With the customary friendly feelings 
which brokers always have for one another, his friends 
on the exchange seized the opportunity and poured sell- 
ing orders into his office, all of which the clerk accepted. 
The broker returned and stood aghast when he saw the 

orders ac- 


attitude sug- 
gest the 
pick pocket 
rather than 
the man of 
honor. At 
times, of 
course, he 
catches some 
unwary 
fled geling, 
but those 
times are few 
and far be- 
tween. The 
keeper of the 
gambling 
hell is com- 
monly an 
ex-convict or 
prize fighter, 
and his vic- 
tims are lost 
souls, either 
fallen from 
some higher 
estate or 
risen from 
some deeper 
degradation. 
It is said 
that young men of honor still ruin themselves at this 
pastime, but good observers have noted that they com- 
monly take warning early and avoid the snare. 

The stock exchange is the grand casino of these days. 
In that bottomless pit of speculation the man who has 
ten dollars is the equal of the millionaire. Each bets on 
his stock and discusses the chances of rise and fall with 
cheerful equanimity. Cheating is fair, and the best 
cheat is the best fellow. The fortunes which have been 
lost at this game dwarf into insignificance all that fable 
ever lent to ordinary gambling. The fortunes won are 
few in number, but they rival in magnitude the wealth 
of Croesus and the hoards of the Rothschilds. 

The operation is rather pretty. The outsider, dili- 
gently watching the movements of the market, sees that 
every alternation in the price of stock means profit or 
loss to the owner ; but when he goes down to his broker’s 
office and buys on a margin, he commonly learns that 
‘the wire-pullers behind the screen have a way of putting 
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cepted in his 
absence. In 
vain he ap- 
pealed to his 
friends for 
mercy—he 
was met by 
the laughing 
response that 
‘‘there’s no 
friendship in 
poker.’’ See- 
ing, then, 
that he was 
ruined any- 
how if the 
stock went 
down, he 
advertised 
that he 
would ac- 
cept all sell- 
ing orders. 
Now it hap- 
pened that 
the “old 
man,” as the 
money - king 
was known, 
had had no 
part in the 
game that was being played with his stock, and, being 
1 


exceedingly wroth thereat, went down on the market 
one day and put the companion stock up about twenty 
points. Our broker made a fortune, and his friends 
had a chance to think over their meanness. 

Gaming presents many curious features as carried on 
among half-civilized peoples. Tacitus related that games 
of chance were once introduced among the Anglo-Saxon 
tribes of ancient Germany. The people took to it with 
avidity, and it speedily became an absorbing passion. 
Harvests were neglected ; men played for their flocks 
and herds, their personal clothing, implements of war, 
and, when all else was gone, staked their wives and chil- 
dren and themselves upon the contest, just as the South- 
ern planters, in the good old days before the war, would 
bet their slaves at poker. It did not last long, however, 
for they were fighting men, and the issue of a battle was 
a more satisfactory method of gambling to their untu- 
tored minds. 
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Vhe North American Indian is a famous gambler. For 
fous periods, trib . will work like beavers, tanning 
skins, waking blaukets, aud preparing other articles 
ear to the savage leart. When all is complete, the 
-ontesting tribes meet. Pony is betted against pony, 
Llinket against blanket, aud tent agaiust tent, until one 
tribe has the whole. The victors march away in triumph 
and the conquered go to work again to recover their losses 
us best they can. It is said that one wily savage, having 
learned the game o1 poker at a station, succeeded in de- 
stroying his adversaries by insisting that a pair of twos 
beat a pair of aces, on the ground that there were more 
spots on the cards ; but when he subsequently argued that 
jacks beat queens because a man was greater than a 
woman, his quondam friends rose and smote him. 

Gaming is peculiarly attractive to the Chinaman. The 
almond-eyed Asiatics crowd together in suffocating laun- 
dries and play their national game of fan-tan. The modus 
« perandi has been often described, but a few words will 
not te amiss. The gamekeeper grasps a handful of cash 
(Chinese pennies) and throws them upon the table. The 
croupier then draws out four at atime, and the players bet 
on the number which will be left after the last draw. A 
very simple game, but yet with the merit of being appa- 
rently perfectly fair. A most amusing story of this game 
is told. Some years ago, quite a number of Chinamen 
were caught ina celestial gambling-room eagerly taking 
part in the amusement. The police promptly raided the 
establishment, and the whole crowd spent the night in 
the Tombs. The next morning, however, when arraigned 
in court, they one and all protested they were nut gam- 
bling, but, on the coutrary, were studying out the intrica- 
cies of the American coinage by object lessons. Strangely 
enough, the presiding judge could not see why the ex- 
planation was not satisfactory, and the astute Orientals 
were discharged. 

It has been said that the Captain Hawk and Mr. Pigeon 
of former days are an extinct species. The statement is, 
perhaps « trifle too strong, though mainly true. Once 
in a while, some young man enters college with a talent 
for acquisition and an imperfect mora] development. Ten 
years ago, one of these fellows enrolled his name on the 
student: lists of a famous institution whose motto, ** Christo 
et ecclesie,”” has been the monitor of thousands of honored 
Americans. Ere long, it was noised about among the 
freshmen that a capital time was to be had at Blank’s 
room. Invitations were not wanting. Little suppers, 
with well-selected wines, were of frequent occurrence. 
These usually ended in a poker revel, out of which Blank 
always made money. To be sure, the faculty and all the 
better boys rather disapproved. Blank and his compan- 
ions were blackballed at the societies, but as his pecu- 
niary gains were on the increase, he probably cared little. 
At the end of his first year, two of his companions were 
driven from college by reason of debts which might easily 
have been paid if their allowances had not found their 
way into Mr. Blank’s pocket. During another year, an 
irate parent complained to the authorities that his son 
had been ruined by this sharper. Later on, one of the 
brightest of his classmates, fearing the faces of his pa- 
rents, fled into the darkness, and was lost among the ad- 
venturers of the Western wilderness, leaving behind a 
legacy of shame and so~*;w. His farewell letter told the 
grim news of forgery committed to obtain the means of 
gaming with this modern Chevalier d'Industrie. About 
the same time, one of those rensitive, high-strung men 
who wiu the world by pure genius, or failing, retire into 
obscurity, took his life, under pressure of losses at Mr. 
Blank's pleasant little so:rées. These incidents, of course, 
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resulted in the retirement of Mr. Blank from further resi- 
dence in the academic town, but good observers noted at 
the time that ke must have laid up the foundation of the 
fortune which now, by a successful, loveless marriage and 
unscrupulous “rigging” of the stock market, has be- 
come large enough to excite the envy and contempt of 
his fellow-citizens. His manners are winning; his de- 
portment, correct ; and his dress, perfect ; yet for his life 
he cannot obtain an election to a club of good standing, 
or an invitation to the houses of any persons higher in 
rauk than gamblers and horse-jockeys. Another in- 
stance of poetic justice, for which his more scrupulous 
fellow-men may be humbly grateful. 

‘There's no friendship in poker,” is a common saying 
which has already been quoted. Defining the term by 
analogy with Horace Smith’s bitter and sarcastic explana- 
tion of gratitude, one may call it an intimacy founded 
upon expectation of advantage. The adage is no less true 
if the most sentimental view of friendship is accepted. 
Let the vast multitude of those who have hampered their 
prospects in this so-called pastime tell the world whether 
they ever obtained sympathy or assistance from the men 
who won their money. At the end of one poker-party, a 
bright fellow pulled out a pocket dictionary, turned over 
the leaves rapidly and replaced it. His companions 
asked for explanations. 

‘*Oh, it’s no consequence whatever,” was his answer. 
“T’ve lost quite a pot of moncy, and I just hunted for 
sympathy in my dictionary; ‘‘I knew I couldn’t get 
it from you.” 

Why prolong the tale? The passion for acquisition 
without labor is a fact in human neture. Nothing but 
stern moral education can overcome it, though the very 
men who indulge it are the first to cry out upon their 
failing. In spite of the fulminations of the pulpit and 
the legislation of the Senate House, gaming still con- 
tinues, and only the most sanguine dare hope for a mil- 
lenium when the voice of the croupier shall no longer be 
heard droning out the fatal words: ‘‘ Messieurs, fuites 
votre jeu; le jeu est fait; rien ne 2a plus; rouge gagne et 
couleur,” 
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Wuat is ‘‘tincal”? Considering the importance of 
this trade, and the fact that it is daily increasing, it is 
somewhat remarkable that the majority of people of this 
country are entirely ignorant of the existence of such a 
trade, and in all probability most of the readers of the 
heading of this article will be moved with curiosity to 
know what “‘tincal” is, prior to their interest being 
awakened concerning the trade in it. It may be well, 
therefore, before treating of the trade in tincal, to ex- 
plain in a few words the nature of this important natural 
product of the East. 

Tincal is crude or rough! borax, which is imported 
from Calcutta in crystalline masses, which contain borax 
combined with soda and a fatty acid. Tho salt is never 
termed borax until refined or purified. It was very 
early known to the Arabians, but they applied the term 
“‘baurach” indifferently to carbonate of soda, the nitrum 
and nairon of tho ancients, also found as an efflorescence 
of the soil. ‘Baurach” is among the many chemical 
Preparations noticed by the Arabian, Geber, who lived 
in the eighth century. It was employed by him for one 
of the same purposes for which it is used at present, viz., 
to assist in reducing the oxides of certain metals to the 
metallic state. Tincal is a saline compound or com- 
ination of soda with boracic acid, and this acid is a 
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compound of oxygen with an elementary substance to 
which the name of ‘ boron” is applied. 

Thibet is tue natural home of this miucral salt, where 
it is found in extensive districts. Quantities are dug out 
of the earth and crystallized, and a great many of the 
shepherds of Thibet are engaged in collecting this sub- 
stance. The earth in some districts of Thibet, especially 
in the neighborhood of Tasso Lumbo, is so impregnated 
wich it, that as the dew falls it becomes saturated with it, 
and the stunted vegetation is soon covered with this 
crystalline salt. Large masses of it are obtained from 
Lake Pelta. 


NONE? 
Is THERE no beauty that the days remember — 
Songs of the morning in this dreary heat of noon ? 
Spark of pure flame to fire the ash-gray ember ? 
No glow of Summer in this drear December ? 
To light this gloom of night no star, no moon ? 


In these last days must men aye go on crutches, 

Not leap as when of yore they vied with gods in strife ? 
No goddess now descends with amorous clutches 
To woo a mortal, grant with sweet lip-touches 

Inflnitude of bliss to mortal life ? 


Oh, must we, must we still all beauty sever 
From life, which makes things lovelier, Sweeter than 
they are ? 
As we the gods, will future times for ever 
Banish the godlike, and by foreed endeavor 
See but a taper in the evening star ? 


I have watched scenes in which my heart beat faster, 
Yet only saw that Beauty which concealed them all: 
My heart grew younger, richer, mightier, vaster— 
I asked if aught immortal aye surpassed her— 
And men saw but great rocks; trees; torrents fall. 


I saw maiden in whose every feature 

Nature had sung a poem of loftiest, tenderest strain, 
Whose heart-moved eye sang sweet songs back to Nature: 
To me, the ideal of God’s purest creature, 

To th’ world, a fair, cold face of distant mien. 


O Truth! with thy keen gaze inspire our nation! 
O Beauty! stir the world’s cold pulse with thy quick 
‘ leaven ! 
The poet shows the ideals of man’s aspiration, 
But the world’s coldness chills his inspiration, 
Unsympathy drives back his gods to heaven. 
ALE. H. 


SEAL-HUNTING ON THE COAST OF 
LABRADOR. 


Tie 10th of March was lowering and threatening, but 
the twenty steamers that had been moored in the harbor 
with a light vapor slowly escaping from their smoke- 
stacks for the past twenty-four hours were not to be 
kept from their perilous voyaze into the regions of ice. 
The flect of sailing-vessels had been gone ten days, and 
by this time might be in the midst of large schools of 
seals, and these steamers must.do their best to make up 
the handicap allowed in favor of the less reliable sailing- 
vessels. So in the early light of morning, a storm near 
at hand, we all cast moorings, and were soon steaming 
down the harbor in company, and fast leaving St. John’s 
in the distance. 

My vessel is a 500-ton stcamer, strongly built to stand 
the pressure of ice and cleave its way through the fieids 
of ice, being steutly timbered, sheathed with ironwood 
and having an iron-plated stem. The crew numbered 
225, as stalwart a lot of fellows as could ve collected 
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together. There is always great excitement connected 
with the seal-fishery. The perils and hardships to be 
encountered, and the skill and courage required in bat- 
tling with the ice-granite, throw a romantic interest 
around this kind of venture. Every one takes an inter- 
est in the fortunes of the hunt; ever for those at home 
it is like an army going out to battle. When a vessel re- 
turns in two or three weeks Jaden to the gunwale, they 
are welcomed home by thundering cheers and are the 
heroes of the hour. The old men listen with deep inter- 
est ‘to the tales of perils and narrow escapes from the 
treacherous ice, and remember themselves of similar 
adventures, and the young Newfoundlander longs for 
the day when he shall share in the wild joys and excite- 
ment of the hunt. 

-According to law, no sailing:vessel can be cleared for 
‘the ice before the 1st of March, and no steamer before 
the 10th. As the time for starting approaches, the streets 
and wharves of St. John’s assume an unwonted appear- 
ance of bustle. The steamer and sailing-vessels begin to 
take in stores and complete repairs, and every part of 
the vessel is examined to see if it is safe for the new 
perils it has to encounter. Rough berths are fitted up 
for the sealers, bags of biscuit, barrels of pork, water, 
fuel and ballast are taken on board. A crowd of eager 
applicants surround the shipping-offices, powerful-look- 
ing men in rowgh jackets and long boots, splashing 
tobacco-juice over the white snow in all directions, and 
shouldering one another in their anxiety to get booked, 
Every one is anxious to get a chance on one of tho steam- 
ers, for their chances are considered better than sailing- 
vessels. The second-rate and older men are obliged to. 
content themselves with berths on board the sailing-ves- 
sels, while many are left behind. This was the reason 
that all our crew were such stalwart men, powerfully 
built and young. 

The cold east wind directly off the Labrador current 
chills us to the bone, but we are soon to encounter the 
intensest cold. The spray begins to freeze to our bow, 
mountains of ice are seen towering in the distance. Soon, 
we are in the ice-frelds, and the glittering expanse of ice. 
surrounds us on all sides, dotted here and there with 
‘towering bergs of every shape and size, having gleaming 
turrets, domes and spires. Steep billows and ridges fre- 
quently rise in the rugged and broken field. The sun 
reflects itself with dazzling brilliancy from the broad and 
glassy sheet. These words of ‘‘the Ancient Mariner” 
come forcibly to my mind : . 

“And now there camo both mist and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold; 


And ice mast-high came floating by, 
AS green as emerald. 


‘(And through the drifts the snowy clifts 
Did send a dismal sheen; 
Nor shapes of men, nor beasts we ken— 
The ice was all between. 


‘The ice was hero, the ice was there, 
The ice was all-around; 
It cracked and growled, and roared and howled, 
Like noises in a swound.” 


Just as we arrived among the ice, the threatened storm. 
broke upon us with full fury. The unbroken swell of the 
Atlantic, in huge continuous ridges, came rolling in, lift- 
ing the vast pavement of ice in its mighty folds, and, like 
a plaything, raised our vessel first on its broad dome, 
then swallowed it up in ita deep hollows. The ice-field 
was soon broken ‘nto countless floes, and, as they alter- 
nately opened and shut with a terrible noise when they: 
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came together, being thrown one upon another and piled | and wearisome. The moon, the stars and the flickering 
to a height of thirty or forty feet, we could not help | aurora are needed to reveal all its beauty. Beneath the 
thinking, ‘‘ Woe to the unfortunate vessel that is within | mild light of the moon, and in contrast with the deeper 
range of these fearful missiles.” It is surprising how few | blue of the sky, ice-scenery is always most impressive. 
accidents occur among sealers when so continually ex- | During the calm that succeeds the storm, the evenings 
posed to these terrible dangers. In some fearful storms | amid the ice-fields are often lovely, so it was in our case. 
two or three sealers are lost, but this is a rare occurrence. | ‘The dry, bracing atmosphere sends the blood dancing 
Our captain understood the ice as an engineer does his | through the veins. The clouds having cleared away, the 
engine, and he kept us continually out of danger. The | sky is left doubly clear and beautiful, studded with stars, 
thundering crashes of the ice-giants as they came to- | through which the brilliant moon sails in calm radiancy. 
gether in the fearful war, the floes and bergs grappling | The ice had been opened in all directions by the pinions 
with each other in the fray, and the roaring overhead of |; of the storm, and we find ourselves steaming gently 
the blinding snowstorm, all combine to make up a scene | through calm water where but a few hours ago the ice 
of terrible confusion. At times the gigantic icebergs | was crashing and grinding like so many wicked imps, 
take part in the contest, and, borne along by the unswerv- | each trying to destroy the other. Numerous fairy islets 
ing course of the deep-sea current, heedless of wind and | of glittering ice with shining pinnacles and fantastico 
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wave they smite the ice-field as with the hammer of Thor, | forms float calmly around us as we sail through the open 
rending and tearing the mighty mass, and sending its | ‘‘leads.” A magnificent auroral display o’erspreads the 
fragments flying in all directions. In the dim distance, | sky. There is an immense curtain of light having a 
through the blinding snow, I saw a vast mountain of ice | border of the richest and most vivid colors, waving its 
bearing down toward us. The captain saw it too and | folds like the canopy of an immense tent when agitated 
gave it awide berth. The wind had given it a rotary | by the wind ; green, blue and red hues are seen coloring 
motion, and as the ponderous mass came opposite us less | the aurora. Occasicnally the whole sky is flushed with 
than half a mile away, it struck the corner of an ice-floe | intense crimson, which, when reflected from the snow, 
and crashed the ice for hundreds of feet, then went on its | gives it a blood-red hue. These vast flame-curtains seem 
course, still rotating as before. We may describe a berg | to open and close with inconceivable rapidity, and radia- 
in the most terrible language and yet not convey the | tions of purple, pink, green and orange sport about the 
faintest idea of its size. We may even see one and yet | heavens, swelling like waves upon a mysterious shore. 
get no adequate idea of its magnitude, so much of it is | Flashes of light in quick succession dart from side to 
hidden from our sight. Scoresby calculates one at about | side, the sky being one moment dark, the next lighted up 
ten thousand millions of tons. with fitful gleams. Long, converging pencils of light, of 

The next day the sun is out again, shining brightly, and | various colors, range themselves round a blank space near 
its dazzling brilliancy reflected on the ice is monotonous | the zenith, and form a corona, and then suddeniy vanish. 
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Now that we bave an idea of the scenery, let us look 
into the equipment of the steamer and give an idea of the 
hunt. The young seals are born from the 15th to the 
25th of February, and as they grow rapidiy, by the 20th 
of March they are in perfect condition. From this time 
to the Ist of April, when they begin to take to the water, 
they are powerless to escape from the ruthless hunters, 
whose very object is to reach them while they are yet 
dependent on their mothers’ milk for support. The 
great Arctic current, fed by streams from the seas east 
of Greenland, and from Baffin’s and Hudson's Bays, bears 
on its bosom hundreds of square miles of flonting ice 
which are carried past the shores of Newfoundland to find 
their destiny in the warm waters of the Gulf Stream. 
Somewhere amid the floating masses the seals have 
brought forth their young, which remain on the,ice, dur- 
ing the first period of their growth, for five or six weeks. 
The chief aim of the hunters is to get among theegreat 
hordes of ‘‘ white-coats,” as the young seals are called, 
before they can swim. For this purpose they go forth 
at tho appointed time, steering northward till they 
eome in sight of those terrible icy wildernesses which, 
agitated by the swell of the Atlantic, threaten destruction 
to all rash invaders. These hardy seal-hunters, however, 
who are accustomed to battle with the floes, are quite at 
home among the bergs, and crushing ice-masses; and 
where other mariners would shrink away in terrsr, they 
fearlessly dash into the ice, wherever an opening presents 
itself, in search of their prey. 

In the last weeks of February the roads leading from 
the varions outposts of St. John’s begin to be enliv- 
ened by the appearance of ‘‘swilers,” all equipped for 
‘‘swile-huntin’,” as they call their occupation. Lach of 
them has a bundle of spare clothing over his shoulder, 
at the extremity of a long pole six or seven feet in length, 
which is called a ‘‘ gaff,” and serves as a club to strike 
the seal on the nose, where it is most vulnerable. With 
the same weapon he leaps from ice-blocks to ice-bloeks, 
. using it as an ice-pole and also for the purpose of drag- 
ging the seal-pelt to the vessel. To answer these various 
purposes the ‘‘ gaff” is armed with an iron hook at one 
end, and bound with iron. Some of the men, in addition, 
carry « long sealing-gun on their shoulders, for the pur- 
pose of shooting old seals and ‘others that cannot be 
reached by the gaff. The outfit of the sealers is of the 
simplest description. Sealskin boots reaching to the 
knee, having a thick leather sole well nailed, to enable 
them to walk over the ice, protect the feet ; coarse canvas 
jackets, often showing the industry of a wife or mother 
in the size and number of patches which adorn them, are 
worn over warm shirts and other inner clothing ; seal- 
skin caps and tweed or moleskin trousers, with thick 
woolen mitts, complete the costume, which is more 
picturesque than handsome. 

In the forecastle, or other parts of the ship, rough 
berths are constructed. The sealers have to furnish 
themselves with s etraw mattress and blanketing. The 
men are packed like mackerel in a barrel, and as a rule, 
never undress during the voyage. In the rare event of 
putting on a clean shirt it goes over its predecessor, a 
method which saves time and trouble, and is, besides, 
conducive to warmth. The food is none of the daintiest, 
sod one who is at all squeamish about what he “eats, 
drinks and avoids,” had better not attempt ‘swile- 
huntin’.” The diet consists of biscuit, pork, butter and 
tea sweetened with molasses. ‘‘ Duff,” a delightfal mix- 
ture of flour and water, with a little fatty substance ‘ to 
lighteu it.” is made for dinner, three or four times a week, 
and the caunua-bu.. texture is well mark.d. Tea, sweet- 
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ened with molasses, and biscuit, form the bulk of their 
other meals, and upon this rough fare these hardy fellows 
go through their laborious work and seem to thrive and 
grow healthy. Their diet is improved, however, when 
they fall in with seals. They cook the heart, liver, flip- 
pers, and other parts, and feast on them ad libitum, and 
when they come ashore they are in excellent health, 
though the odor that attends them is much like that of 
the inside of an Esquimaux hut in midwinter. When 
out on the ice, it is a common practice to string upon 
their belts a dozen or two of seals’ kidneys or hearts and 
eat them raw, as appetite prompts. This use of fresh . 
meat acts as a preventive to scurvy. Very little sickness 
occurs among the men while leading this rough life, 
though they are often eight or ten weeks without secing 
land, and enduring the hardest toils. Our vessel was 
very fortunate, and the hold was first filled, then the men 
surrendered their berths, to be packed full of ‘* white- 
coats.” Indeed, every nook and corner was filled with 
the precious fat, and the sealers slept where they could 
—in barrels on deck, on a layer of scals, or in the coal- 
bunkers. They do this all the more readily because 
they are paid in proportion to the size of the catch. It 
seems marvelous to see men, after eight or ten weeks of 
such a life, leap ashore hearty and vigorous. Their 
outeré¢garments are polished with scal-fat and the blood 
of their victims, and the pleasantest side of them, before 
a change of clothes is made, is the windward. 

The experiences of a sealing voyage are various, being 
influenced by the ever-shifting condition of ice and the 
direction of the wind. The great aim of the sealers is to 
reach thut portion of the ive which is the ‘ whelping- 
grounds ” of the seals, ‘‘ while yet the young are in their 
plump oleaginous babyhood.” The position of the ice- 
nursery is utterly uncertain, being dependent upon the 
movements of the ice as determined by winds and waves 
It has to be sought for amid vast ice-fields. At times, 
in endeavoring to push her way through, the vessel ix 
caught in the heavy ice, and then the ice-saws are called 
into requisition to cut an opening to the nearest ‘‘ lead" 
of clear water. But the heavy Arctic ice may close 
in under tho pressure of a nor’easter, and then no amount 
of steam-power can drive her through. Howling night 
closes in; bergs and floes are crashing all around, and 
momentarily threatening her with destruction ; the wind 
roars through the shrouds, driving on its wings the 
arrowy sleet and snow, sharp as needles, which only men 
of iron can stand. Thus locked in the embrace of the 
floe, the luckless vessel is drifted helplessly hundreds of 
miles, ‘till a favorable wind loosens the prison-walls. It 
is no uncommon occurrence for a hundred vessels to be 
thus beset by heavy ice, through which no passage can 
be forced. Some are ‘‘ nipped,” some crushed to atoms, 
and the men have to escape for their lives over the ice. 
Others are carried into the great northern bays or borno 
in the heavy ‘‘pack” up and down on the ocean for 
weeks, returning to port ‘‘clean,” that is, without a 
single seal. At other times a vessel, a day or two after 
leaving port, finds herself in the middle of a “seal- 
patch.” The whole ice for miles around is covered 
thickly with the young ‘‘ white-coats,” and in a fortnight 
from the time of departure she returns to port loaded to 
the gunwale, her decks being piled with the skins and 
fat of the seals. 

When approaching such an El Dorado as this the ex- 
citement is intense, as the welcome whimpering of the 
young harp-seals is heard. Their ory has a remarkable 
resemblance to the sobbing or whining of an infant in 
pain, which is redoubled as the destroyers approach. 
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As I heard this for the first time I was almost overcome 
by these baby lamentations, Compassion, however, was 
soon gulped down, and bounding over the ice, we begun 
our work of destruction. A blow on the nose from the 
gaff stuns or kills the young seal. Instantly the scalp- 
ing-kuife is at work ; the skin and fat adhering are de- 
tached with amazing rapidity from the carcass, which is 
left on the ice, still quivering with life. The “pelt” is 
generaily three feet long and two and a half feet wide, 
and weighs from thirty-five to fifty pounds. With a 
load of five or six pelts each hunter starts back to the 
vessel over the rough ice, dragging his load after him. 
I£ the ice is loose and open the sealer has to leap from 
“pan” to ‘‘pan.” The cold bath that is sometimes given 
to an unwary jumper is not appreciated so well by him 
as his amused companions. 

Fancy two or three hundred men on a field of ice 
carrying on this murderous work, their persons smeared 
with bloody evidence of the wholesale slaughter ; the ice 
stained with gore and covered with the skinless carcasses 
of the slain ; the shivering seal'’s low moans filling the 
air like the sobbings of infants in distress ; the murder- 
ers every minute smiting fresh victims or dragging their 
greasy prizes to the vessel’s side. Then what a picture 
the vessel presents as the pelts are being piled on 
deck to cool previous to storage below! One after 


another the hunters arrive with their loads, and snatch: 


a hasty moment to drink a bowl of tea and eat a bit of 
biscuit. The poor mother-seals, now cubless, are seen 
popping their heads up in the small lakes of water and 
holes among the ice, anxiously looking for their young. 
The maternal instinet in the female seal is wonderfully 
strong, and the tenderness with which the mother-seals 
watch over their offspring is most touching. When the 
young seals are cradled on the ice the mothers remain in 
the neighborhood, going off each morning to fish, and 
returning at intervals to give them suck. It is an extra- 
ordinary fact that the seals manage to keep holes in the 
ice open, and to prevent them freezing over in order that 
they may reach the water. On returning from a fishing 
excursion, extending over fifty or a hundred miles, each 
mother-seal manages to find the hole by which she took 
her departure. The young ‘“ white-coats” are scattered 
in myriads over the ice-fields. During the absence of 
the mothers the field of ice has shifted its position, per- 
haps many miles, yet each mother-seal is able to find her 
own hole, and to pick out her own cub from the immense 
herd with unerring accuracy. This is certainly one of 
the most remarkable achievements of animal instinct. It 
is quite touching to witness their signs of distress and 
grief when they return and find only a pool of blood 
. and a skinless carcass instead of their whimpering little 
ones. 

The seal brings forth one cub at a birth, and that but 
once a year. When born the young are covered with a 
thick, whitish fur. In six weeks they begin to “dip,” 
or take to the water, and it requires as many trials to 
enable a young seal to swim properly as in the case of a 
young bird learning to fly. Just as the eagle ‘stirs up 
her young” and encourages them to use their wings, so 
the mother-seals tumble their babies into the water and 
give them swimming lessons. It is often an amusing 
sight to see a mother-seal pushing her chubby white off- 
spring over the ice, and hear the poor little ‘ white- 
coat” whimper its entreating remonstrance as it vainly 
endeavors to resist the steady pressnre from behind. 
When they are in danger from ‘‘rafting” ice or frag- 
ments of floes dashing about by the wind, and likely to 
crush them, the self-sacrificing affection of the mothers 


leads them to brave all dangers, and they are seen help- 
ing their young to places of safety in the unbroken ice, 
sonetimes clasping them in their fore-flippers and swim- 
ming with them, or pushing them forward with their 
noses, 

At the end of six weeks the young shed their white, 
woolly robe, which has a yellowish or golden lustre, and 
a smooth, spotted skin appears, having a rough, darkish 
fur. They have now ceased to be ‘ white-coats,” and 
have become “‘ ragged-jackets.” The milk on which they 
have been sustained is of a thick, creamy consistency, 
yellowish in color, and very rich and nutritious. While 
the mothers are thus guarding and suckling their young 
the males take the opportunity of enjoying themselves, 
and are seen sporting about in the open pools of water. 
The old male harps appear to be indifferent about their 
young. The male hood-seal, on the other hand, assists 
his mate in her maternal, guardianship, and will fight 
courageously in defense of her and the young. 

In the seas abont Newfoundland and Labrador, there 
are four species of seal—the bay-seal, the harp, the hood, 
and the square-flipper. The bay-seal is local in its 
habits, does not migrate, but frequents the months of 
rivers and harbors around the coast, and is never found 
on the ice. It is frequently taken in nets, but com- 
mercially is of small importanee. Tho harp-seal, so- 
called from having a broad, curved line of connected 
dark spots proceeding from each shoulder, and meeting 
on the back above the tail, and forming a figure some- 
thing like an ancient harp, is, pur ecvelence, the seal of 
commeree. The old males alone have this figuring, and 
not till their second year. : 

The hood-seal is much larger than the harp. The 
male, called by the hunter ‘the dog-hood,” is distin- 
guished from the female by a singular hood, or bag of 
flesh, on his nose. When attacked or alarmed he inflates 
this hood, so as to cover the face and eyes, and 1s strong 
enough to resist seal-shot. With the sensitive nose thus 
protected, it is impossible to kill the male even with a 
sealing-gun, except by shooting him in the side of the 
head and a little behind it, so as to strike him near the 
base of the skull. The young of this species have not the 
thick woolly coat of the harp-seals, and, from their color, 
they are called ‘‘ blue-backs.”” The two species live apart, 
unless brought together by convulsion of the ice. They 
usually live more to the north and further from the 
shore, and bring forth their young two or three weels 
later than the harps. The male and female hood arc 
generally found together, and it is a rule among hunters 
to dispose of the male first. If they fail in this, and kill 
the female instead, the dog becomes furious, inflates his 
hood, while his nostrils dilate into two huge bladders. 
His appearance now is terrific, and with uncouth, floun- 
dering leaps he rushes upon his foe with tremendous fury. 
Instances have occurred where a fight between a dog- 
hood and five or six men has lasted for an hour, and 
sometimes, when the fighting space is limited to a single 
pan” of ice, a hunter is fearfully torn and even killed 
in the encounter. They have been known to seize the 
handspikes with which hunters were beating them, an 
wrench them away with a giant’s strength. On one occa- 
sion two hunters attacked a pair of hoods, and impru- 
dently killed the female. The dog immediately inflated 
his hood and rushed at them furiously. They fought 
him with their gaffs till nearly exhausted, and a terrible 
death threatened them both. As a last desperate re- 
source, one of them resolved to dash in upon the infuri- 
ated brute, while the other stood ready for the emerg- 
ency. Drawicg his jackknife, the hunter rushed on the 
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dog, and stuck it by a well-planted blow into the inflated 
hood. Instantly the air escaped, the shield was rendered 
useless, and a blow or two on the nose from the gaff of 
the other dispatched him. 

These animals move in vast herds ; south in September 
and north in May. Small detachments go on ahead like 
pioneers, while behind them moves the great army in one 
continuous mass. They go on as far as Grand Bank, 
keeping ahead of the forming ice, and feed upon the fish 
that swarm upon these banks. Then in February they 
go to the ice they have just been avoiding, and bring 
forth their young. As the ice breaks up they retire 
northward, each year completing the same cycle. 


they attack, but the old seal, and it certainly looks like 
‘killing the goose that lays the golden egg.” The wise 
laws of Newfoundland restricting the time of departure 
should be still further extended, and a clause should be 
added that no vessel should leave after the 20th of March. 
This would prevent what I consider a well-marked dan- 
ger to the industry, and one that may go further than 
that, and end in the actual extermination of the species. 


Tue prolonged vitality of seeds, when they are secluded 
from the air, is strikingly illustrated in the instance of 
Egyptian grain, which, after having been buried for 
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A DECIDED HIT. 


Mr. irvingion —‘‘ THE ONLY THING THAT KEEPS ME FROM GOING ON TO THE STAGE 18 THE REHEARSALS WHICH HAVE TO BE 


ATTENDED, I’M TOLD.” 


Miso Footlighte—‘‘OH | COULDN’T YOU PAY SOMEBODY TO GO THROUGH ALL THAT DRUDGERY FOR you? IN YOUR CaSsE, I 


SHOULD THINK IT WOULD DO QUITE AS WELL.” 


Since 1805 there have been from 80,000 to 600,000 seals 
brought each year from the regions of snow. Yet, to see 
the vast swarm, it would seem that no ill effects had been 
felt. In different years the catch vacillates according to 
the season, but there does not seem to be any decrease in 
number. How much longer this can last is hard to tell, 
but I think I see a serious danger threatening the in- 
dustry. The employment of steamers is in itself praiso- 
worthy, because the danger to life is thus lessened in a 
degree, but the practice that has recently begun of send- 
ing a steamer upon two or three trips in each season is 
one that cannot fail of producing marked effects ; for on 


thousands of years, no sooner finds a congenial soil and 
heat and moisture than it springs forth into life ; so that, 
in this nineteenth century, we may reap the fruit of a 
seed that came into being in the days of Moses. There 
are certain kinds of trees which, in process of time, 
might be in danger of extinction if it were not for the 
special provision that is made to protect the seeds from 
the ravages to which they are exposed. The rough, 
prickly burrs and the astringent covering of the chestnut 
and walnut, which drop off only after the fruit is fully 
matured, repel the premature attacks of the little depre- 
dators who feed entirely upon nuts, while the inner shell 


the second or third trip it is not the young ‘‘ white coat’ | presents some obstacle to more destructive insects, 
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“(HAWESTONE STUMBLED ON OVER GNARLED ROOTS AND THROUGH SALT POOLS, AND AT THE HEAD OF THE INLET CAME TO A 
SQUARE BROWN HOUSE, STANDING SOLITARY IN AN OPENING OF THE WOOD,” 
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By ETTA W. PIERCE. 


CuHaprer VI.— A DearH-Beb. 


Two MoNTHS later he came. It was an afternoon in 
Spring, and in the same Cedar Chamber where Philip 
Hawkstone had met death long years before his widow 
now lay dying. 

The massive oak furniture, carved with the arms of the 
Hawkstones, had been brought from England in the pre- 
ceding century. The polished floor was overspread with 
Eastern rugs. 
huge four-poster whereon Mrs. Hawkstone lay, like a 
piece of fragile porcelain. Gabriel Ravenel’s daughter 
crouched by the side of the bed, holding the hand of her 
friend and wetting it with her tears. 

‘‘ Basil—where is Basil ?”” murmured the sick woman ; 
«twill he never come ?” 

Vol. XXIV., No. 6—45. 


A nurse and a physician stood by the | 


‘Basil has not yet arrived,” answered the doctor, 
soothingly. ‘‘ But your nephew Vincent is below in the 
drawing-room—will you see him?” 

“No, no; not Vincent—I want only Basil,” she said, 
in a feeble, wandering voice ; ‘ did you not tell me that 
he had sailed from Liverpool ?” 

““Yes, madam ; and the steamer arrived safely yester- 
day. I telegraphed to him that you could not last till 
midnight. Courage ! Jie will soon be with you. Samp- 
son went over to Whithaven to meet the New York ex- 
press an hour ago.” 

She moved uneasily on her pillow. 

‘Strange that he delays so long! 
Basil. 


It is quite unlike 
If he dovs not make haste he will find me gone. 
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Look out again, Jetta —is there any boat in sight ?” 
the girl flew to the window. The sun was just setting 
over the ty nbled hills and gray downs of the island and 
glinting the tawny wings of the windmills. Peacocks 
screamed along the old seawall at the foot of the grounds 
and out beyond it. Jetta’s eyes, searching the berylline 
sea track, espied a sail making swiftly for the wharf. 

“It is Sampson’s catboat,” she cried, ‘and there are 
two men in it. Yes, he is coming, Mrs. Hawkstone—he 
is coming, at last !” 

“Thank God!” murmured the sick woman, falling 
hack in the arms of her nurse. 

Jetta Ravenel remained at the window, a lithe, girlish 
shape, full of leopard-like grace, and saw the catboat ap- 
proach the landing and its two occupants leap ashore. 
One proceeded to secure the little craft, the other hur- 
ried up the green slope to the Hall. 

He carried himself with a grand air. The title of 
Prince Lucifer seemed not altogether inappropriate to 
this lordly American. Jetta Ravenel watched him in 
strange fascination. It was her first glimpse of the man 
who was fated to work such havoc in her own young 
life. 

He gained the porch. Before he could touch the brass 
knocker some watcher from within had admitted him. 
With tremendous strides he ascended the stair. The 
door of the Cedar Chumber flew back and Basil Hawk- 
stone stood again in the presence of his stepmother. 

He staggered to the bed and fell on his knees beside 
it. Mrs. Hawkstone made a gesture to the nurse and the 
physician. 

‘‘Leave us together,” she said. 

They vanished. 

*“You must go also, Jetta.” 

The girl cast one look at Basil Hawkstone prostrate in 
his splendid strength, and darted out in the wake of the 
others. The widow and son of Philip Hawkstone were 
thus left alone in the Cedar Ohamber, 

a Basil ” 4 

‘Mother !" - 

“Oh, my darling, you went away for one year and you 
have remained three !” 

He shuddered. 

‘Yes. I was detained by many things. Oh, don’t 
reproach me, mother—I never dreamed that you were 
so ill.” 

She turned his handsome face to the light. 

“ How worn and haggard you look, Basil ! how changed ! 
You have grown old and—and—unfamiliar.” 

He winced. 

**Old ?—changed ? Well, that is not strange, mother. 
After all, three years is a long while, and of late I have 
been anxious and unhappy about you.” 

She saw that he was evading her. 

“You are keeping something from me, Basil !” she 
eried. ‘But wait! I must speak first ’’"— catching her 
breath painfully. ‘‘Do you not see that I must make 
haste ?—I have so little time. In the last few months— 
yes, ever since I knew that I was stricken with o mortal 
disease--I have thought only of you, planned only for 
you. In the corner yonder stands a cabinet.” He 
lvoked and nodded. “It holds my private papers. 
Here is the key,” forcing the same into his hand. ‘‘ The 
topmost document is for you to read as soon as I die— 
let no eye but your own see it—it was written for you 
only, and from it you will learn something of what I 
have suffered since I came to this island.” 

The light began to die in the chamber ; it seemed as 
fhough the voice of the island lady failed with it. 
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‘Lift me a little, Basil," she said; ‘there is such a 
sense of suffocation here,” pressing her hand to her 
breast. 

She looked him straight in the eves. 

“Do you remember your father ?” 

“‘Imperfectly.”” 

“You know how he died ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Tt was in this very room—you and I have never 
talked of the matter before. I wanted to die here, also. 
You have heard of Gabriel Ravenel ?” 

‘He was the man suspected of my father’s murder.” 

“Yes. He was likewise my lover in the days before I 
met Philip Hawkstone. You have heard the story of his 
arrest—of how he lay in Whithaven Jail for weeks, accused 
of a foul crime, and I did not—I could not open my lips 
to declare his innocence, though I knew it only too well, 
and though he was the son of a guardian to whom I owed 
everything in the past.” 

“Mother !” 

You may well look at me in horror. After Gabriel 
was released he returned to the South. There he made a 
loveless marriage, and was soou left a widower with an 
infant son. Then came the war. He took the field with 
the forces of his native State—he sought and won ‘the 
bubble reputation at the cannon’s mouth, ’and, when the 
strugele was over, sauk quickly, like many others, into 
obscurity —a crippled, ruined, impoverished man. A 
few months ago he sent me a letter which wrung my 
heart. It was the first news that I had heard of him for 
many years. He was dying in poverty and wretchedness, 
attended only by his little daughter Jetta, the fruit of a 
second marriage, which seems to have been as unhappy 
ns the first. To my care he committed the child. I 
started South immediately—I found his grave—I also 
found Jetta and brought her back with me, determined 
to make restitution to the father through the danghter— 
to atone for the wrong I-had done him, for the .misery 
and shame that he had suffered because of me—by rearing 
his child as my own, and Jevishing upon ‘her -every good 
gift ‘that a mother .can bestow. Oh, Basil, she is so 
young, 80 friendless, and I mpst go and leave her when 
she needs me most—go, with the debt I owe Gabriel un- 
paid, with my work of reparation scarcely begun. Basil, 
Basil, I must leave it all to yon—I must leave Jetta her- 
self to you.” 

A look of relief crossed his handsome, anxious face. 

“Ts that all ?” he answered. ‘‘I accept the child as a 
sacred trust.” 

‘*No, that is not all,” she gasped. ‘‘ By birth Jetta is 
your equal—she will one day be o great beauty. As for 
her poverty, that can be no objection to you, for you in- 
herit great wealth. Basil, swear to me that Gabriel's 
daughter shall be your future wile.” 

The blood rushed into his face and out again. 

“You do not know what you say,” he answered, 
hoarsely. “Ask anything but this, mother—anything 
but this !’”” 

“It is my last request,” she pleaded, wildly ; ‘‘ surely 
you cannot refuse it! My heart is set upon your mar- 
riage with Jetta. There is a weight on my conscience—I 
musf provide for the child's future. If you love me, 
Basil, promise that you will marry Gabriel’s daughter.” 

‘‘ Mother, I cannot!” he groaned, with averted face. 

‘And why ?” 

‘* Because J am already married !” 

There was a moment of dead silence in the Cedar 
Chamber. Only the salt tide kept up its monotonous 
beat on the beach below the seawall. 
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“ Married !—you /” gasped the sick woman. ‘‘ When ?— 
to whom ?’’ 

“«Two years ago, in London, to one who had taken my 
heart by storm,” he stammered. ‘ Forgive me for keep- 
ing the matter a secret from you, mother—I feared to tell 
you about Vera—I feared your prejudice, your anger 
and 

He had given her a fearful shock-—she stared wildly. 

““My prejudice—my anger! You torture me, Basil ! 
Have you married some objectionable person, that you 
talk like this? Tell me the whole truth—lhide no- 
thing from me now, Basil—there is no time for further 
deception.” : 

His iron-gray eyes were full of remorse and dread. 

**God forbid that I should deceive you more,” he said. 
“Tt is true that Vera was beneath me socially, as the 
world judges such matters, but why should we, Ame- 
ricans, born and bred to consider all men and women 
equal, draw hateful lines of caste? Vera was good and 
beautiful—surely that is enough to say.” 

In spite of her ebbing strength she was still keen and 
comprehensive. 

“Not every woman, though lovely and good, can be 
your equal, Basil. There must always be social distinc- 
tions in the world. Do you remember what you said to 
me at pasting—you would stoop to nothing less than a 
princess—you believed few women were fit to mate with 
a Hawkstone ?” 

He colored painfully. 

‘Foolish words! I did not then know what love was ; 
Thad not felt its cruel power.” 

Her cold hands clutched his own. 

“You evade me. Speak, speak, Basil, before I am past 
listening. Let me know the choico you have made.” 

The truth must be confessed. He could not lie to a 
dying woman. 

‘sHer mame was Vera Hawtree,” he began ‘‘She was 
an orphan, with—with—obscure antecedents. I first saw 
her at Muswell Hill, in the environs of London. It was a 
gala night. Crowds of people filled the circus there. 
A favorite equestrienne came riding into the ring. She 
was a mere child ‘in years, and beautiful as an angel. I 
married her one week from that night and carried her 
away to the Continent.” 

Mrs. Hawkstone uttered a sharp cry. 

‘“*A circus-rider, Basil !”’ 

“‘Yes; but do not condemn her unjustly. She had 
been bred to the profession by her father, and she was 
scarcely sixteen at the date of our marriage.” 

By a superhuman effort Mrs. Hawkstone raised herself 
on her pillow. 

“That was two years ago, you say? Has your wife 
made you happy, Basil ?—oh, my grand, proud darling— 
last, but one, of the Hawkstones—have you yet regretted 
your choice ?” 

For his life he could not speak. She gave a despairing 
groan. : 

“Yon need not answer. I sce it all in your face. A 
cireus-rider! And this is the princess to whom you 
stooped —the woman who is to succeed me here on 
Tempest Island! God help you, Basil! The curse of 
the race has fallen on you early! You have wrecked 
your own life, and you have broken my heart, in my 
dying hour.” 

She fell suddenly back on the bed. 
tried to raise her. 

‘Speak to me again!" he cried, in bitter remorse ; 
“‘even if it be to curse me!” 

But there was no answer. In the arms of that idolized 


‘He bent over her, 


stepson who had dealt to her proud, patient heart the. 
last blow that it was ever to know, the iauy of ‘lempest 
Island lay stark and dead. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE INLET HOUSE. 


Bastu Hawkstone laid the dead woman back on,the 
pillow, and, like a man in a dream, crossed to the cabinet 
in the corner, and unlocked the topmost drawer. It was 
full of papers, carefully-arranged und labeled. He lifted 
one and read: ‘*To be opened only by my son, Basil 
Hawkstone.” : 

This held the secret of which she had spoken—some- 
family secret, he felt, with instinctive dread. His hand 
shook visibly as he broke the seal. Standing by that. 
bed of death, with the waning light falling mockingly on 
the paper, Basil Hawkstone read the story which bis. 
father’s widow had concealed so long from the world. 
and which scemed, alas! to foreshadow future woe to 
himself. 

Not a sound broke the silence. Like a statue he stood 
and read on and on to the last word—to the signature 
which she had made with trembling hand. 

“My God ! burst from his pale lips. 

He staggered back to the drawer, threw in the dreadful: 
paper and turned the key upon it. Then he rang the 
bell furiously, and before the attendants had fairly 
reached the chamber he was darting down the oaken 
stair, and out of the house into the gathering night. 

The deep stone porch, the great seaward slope of 
garden, lay dim and quiet. He opened a side gate, and 
turned into the road which traversed the island from end 
to end. As he did so the solemn stroke of a bell rang 
through the twilight. It came from the island church, 
and after the fashion of an earlier day—old customs lin- 
gered long on the Tempest—it told the islanders thut 
their sovereign lady had gone 


“Through the steep and dreadful pass of death.” 


Slowly that bell kept knelling the vears of the life just 
done. Hawkstone stopped at the gate and listened. 
Presently Joe Derby, the sexton, came forth, with a lan- 
tern in his hand. 

‘Lord love us !” he cried, at sight of Hawkstone. ‘Is 
it you, sir, grown brown and tall, but the same Mister 
Basil that used to help me break wild colts, and shoot 
partridges in the woods, and fish for cunners off the 
rocks! ’Twas I that tolled for your father the night he 
was killed, sir, and now I’m tolling for the poor lady. 
Well, well, we all go the same road at last. The island 
folks need you now, sir—I hope you've come to stay.” 

“Yes, Derby ; I have come to stay.” 

Derby advanced nearer, and put his weather-beaten 
face close up to his young master’s. 

“‘T knew the poor lady’s end was near, sir, for last 
night I saw a female figger, all in white, at the door of 
the family tomb yonder. Fact, sir! My knees bumped 
together, and I wilted down like a rag—I was that seart ! 
It stood there, as white as foam, sir, and more thar, me 
has seen it, of late—some in one place, and some in an- 
other. I showed a light pair of heels down the 1cad— 
that’s what I did, sir!" with pride in his own prudence. 

‘‘Nonsense, Derby ! said Hawkstone, ‘‘ You have tuo 
much sense to believe in ghosts.” 

Derby shook h‘s head. 

“Seeing is believing. There is a ghost rummaging 
round this island, sir—more’n one, for all J know--look 
out you don’t come upon it yourself,” 
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Hawkstone turned from the church-door and started 
for the beach. The tide wes rolling in. A silver-gray fog 
had fallen like a vail on shore and sea; through it the 
rising moon made a faint luminous opening. Sheep-bells 
tinkled on invisible slopes. The beating of an unseen 
sail sounded from seaward. Leaving the landing-place 
behind him, Basil Hawkstone came to a bare, desolate 
beach, where a natural breastwork of sand-dunes, covered 
with long salt grass, protected the land from the ravages 
of the sea. Shut in a small, silent world of mist, he 
stumbled along the indistinct path, with a gray rim of | 
water washing up on one side, and the long grass of the 
dunes rattling like spears on the cther. Some low, red- 
brown cliffs loomed up before the island lord. He had 
to make his way cautiously around their base. It was o 
wild, lonely spot. The sound of surf on an outer ledge 
boomed through the ‘or. At last our pedestrian reached 
a coluinnar red rock, which bore grotesque resemblance 
to a female figure, unc was called by the islanders the 
“Old Woman.” This riarked the union of forest and 
shore, for here a small bay or inlet went creeping up into 
a dense growth of cedar, hemlock and twisted pepper- 
idge-trees. A sedgy puth led along the border of the 
inlet, and following it into the wood, Hawkstone espied 
before him a light. 

Something dashed across his way. It was a wild deer, 
with soft, shining eyes. Owls hooted in the tree-tops. 
Hawkstone stumbled on over gnarled roots and through 
salt pools, and at the head of the inlet came to a square 
brown house, with dormer wir .ows, like bulging eyes, in 
the roof, standing solitary in 11 opening of the wood. 

The salt water, washing through the sedge, reached 
almost to the door-stone. A boat was moored on the 
bank. Mist and silence hung over everything. Hawk- 
stone went up to the low Joor and rapped. 

There was no answer. Again and again he repeated 
the summons, The silence of death reigned. 

‘*Peg Patton! Are you there ?” he shouted. ‘Open !” 

“* Who calls ?” answered a gruff voice from within. 

“* Basil Hawkstone !” 

A chain dropped on the inside, a bolt was drawn back. 
1a the low door stood Peg Patton, with a lamp in her 
‘hand, : 

The handsome girl had now become a middle-aged 
woman, with a powerful frame and 4 heavy, sullen face, 
framed in iron-gray hair. She wore a red cotton gown, 
‘with a red handkerchief pinned about her muscular 
neck. Her sleeves, rolled up to the elbow, revealed arms 
eapable of felling an ox. She held a cob pipe in her 
mouth, but drew it out to say, dryly: 

‘Come in, young master. So you've got back to the 
island at last ? Lord knows you didn’t hurry yourself ! 
She that’s just gone has been a-pining for you these 
months and vears past.” 

‘Then you know that she is dead ?” said Hawxszone, 
in an unsteady voice. 

“T heard the bell toll, sir,” answered Peg Patton, 
briefly. 

She motioned him into a little living-room, clean and 
bright, and with a driftwood fire burning cheerfully on 
the hearth. Ie looked splashed and haggard with his 
long tramp. This carled darling of fortune, this pleas- 
ure-loving, self-indulzent Prince Lucifer, had entered 
upon a new and unpleasant experience of life. Peg Pat- 
ton advanced close up to him, still holding the lamp in 
‘er brawny hand. 

“*T know the errand that brought you here,” she said, 
drvlv. She has told vou everything.” 

“Yes.” he acknowledged. 
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‘‘And didn't you ever suspect the uruth before, sir?” 

‘*Great Heaven, no! How should I?” 

Her swarthy face put on a sad, wistful look. 

‘‘Mister Basil, I loved your father once, and for a 
little while he pretended to love me. The lady that’s 
gone loved him, too. Women do many strange things 
for love. You are like Philip, but. handsomer, and with 
a lordlier air. Pray God you'll never work the woe he 
did, with his good looks and his flattering tongue! It’s 
many a lonesome year I've passed in this Inlet house ; 
it’s many a lonesome year Jetta Hawkstone lived in her 
fine hall, and whether we two did right or wrong— 
whether the work which we accomplished together was 
good or evil, God must judge! Now follow me.” 

She stepped out into a long, dark passage, which 
seemed to end in the solid wall. Peg put out her hand, 
however, and an aperture suddenly opened, so small that 
Hawkstone was forced to bow his tall head to pass 
through. Evidently this hidden door had been con- 
structed for some peculiar purpose. Hawkstone now 
found himself in another room, far more pretentious 
than the first. It was luxuriously furnished in oak, with 
dark, rich carpet and hangings. A lamp, suspended 
from the ceiling, burned softly under a rose - colored 
shade. Below, on the floor, sat a female figure, playing 
with a pile of sea-shells. At sight of her, Daail Hawk- 
stone paused, holding his breath. 

Was it a woman or a spirit? From head to foot she 
was white and luminous, like Winter moonlight. She 
wore a long white cashmere gown, gathered about her 
waist with a white girdle. Her hair, blanched to the 
same hue as her dress, and braided in a loose plait, 
swept the floor as she sat. Her face, her hands, were like 
something cut from alabaster — perfect in symmetry, 
startling in color. With a slow, graceful motion she 
arose as Peg Patton and Hawkstone appeared. 

‘Here's a gentleman come to see you, madam.” began 
Peg, her gruff voice growing soft and kind. ‘he white 
lady looked at Hawkstone with large, gentle eyes, but 
did not speak. ‘Are the shells talking to-night, 
madam ?” went on Peg, in the indulgent ‘une that one 
would use to a little child. ‘Do they tell you any 
stories ?” 

A far-away smile flitted over her frost-white face. She 
put a great shell, pink-fluted within, ribbed without in 
dusky brown, to ber ear and listened. 

‘‘ Yes,” she answered, in a voice as gentle as her eyes, 
‘they say strange things —things that quite frighten me, 
Peggy.” 

“‘Let us hear them, madam,” coaxed Peg. 

‘They tell me that a stranger is coming to Tempest 
Island to-night,” said the white Jady ; ‘‘ab, these island 
folks do not like strangers !—a girl, with yellow hair, and 
she carries a firebrand in her little hast that will con- 
sume the whole place, and the glory of the Hawkstones 
with it! I hear one word over and over again : ‘Woe |— 
woe!’ The Hawkstone doom is coming upon us once 
more.” 

‘God forbid !" cried Hawkstone, involuntarily. 

Peg Patton went a little nearer the moon-white figure, 
and said: 

‘** Madam, do the shells tell you anything about your 
son—do they bring him to your remembrance? You 
once had a son, you know—try now to recollect.” 

‘Oh, yes, I once had a son, Peggy—do yon think J 
could forget my baby ?”’ shaking her head sadly. 

Peg grasped the white cashmere robe in strong appeal, 
as though she would in this way hold the wearer's dark- 
ened understanding. 
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“* Madan, look at this gentleman - it is your little son 
Basil, grown to manhood—the child that was taken from 
you long ago—he has come here to see you for the first 
time. Not till to-night did he know that yon still lived. 
He had quite ceased to think of the one that bore him.” 

There was a reproach in the words that Hawkstone 

-did not fail to notice, The spirit-like woman surveyed 
him sadly, attentively, for a moment, then turned away 
with a disappointed air. 

“No, no,” she said ; ‘it is wef my baby, good Pegey— 
vou are very good to me, very kind—I scarcely know how 
I should get on without you—we have lived a long time 
together ; but you make mistakes sometimes, you know, 
and this is one.” 

Peg made a gesture to Hawkstone. 

“Cannot you speak a word to her, sir ? 
would believe you.” 

In the presence of this strange mother—the cast-off, 
repudiated wife of Philip Hawkstone, whose name, till 
to-night, he could not remember to have ever heard, 
Basil stood aghast—overpowered. There she was—the 
tragic ghost of a day long dead—with the face of a ghost, 
too—with eyes out of which some dreadful shock had 
for ever frightened the soul, a pale, unreal shadow of a 
woman—Jetta Hawkstone’s predecessor. Her story, re- 
vealed to him now for the first time, burned his heart 
like fire. . Involuntarily he bent the knee before her. 

“My mother !” he groaned. 

It was the name by which he had always called Jetta 
Hawkstone, but the utterance-of it to this creature shook 
him to the core of his being. She came nearer, and 
peered into his face with a wan smile. 

‘© Why do you call me that ?” she sighed. ‘I have not 
heard the name for years and years—no, not since my 
baby boy Basil lisped it at my knee. I have searched a 
long time for Basil, but I have not found him yet—I 
shall never, never find him, I fear.” 

“Tam he!” groaned Hawkstone. 

Perplexed and distressed, she held out a hand to Peg 
Patton. 

“He frightens me, good Peggy!” she cried. ‘‘I wish 
you would send him away—TI would sooner listen to my 
shells, I know their voice, but his is strange to me. 
Hark! Hear a prophecy from the sea!” And she sud- 
denly pressed the pink-fluted shell to Hawkstone's ear. 
‘‘Does it not say clearly: ‘The yellow-haired girl is 
coming to the Tempest to-night. She carries a lighted 
torch. When she enters here, woe to the island, and to 
all that bear the name of Hawkstone’?” 

Peg Patton saw her young master grow ashy pale. 

“Great Heaven ! how strange ’ he muttered. 

“She often has these moods, sir,” explained Peg ; 
“‘they come and go—one can’t tell how. She hears 
queer stories in the shells, and she listens to ’em by the 
hour together. You mustn’t mind her.” 

He reeled to his feet. 

“There is something uncanny in it all,” he muttered, 
‘‘for a girl with yellow hair is actually coming to the 
Island to-night, and she is my wife!” 


Maybe she 


CHAPTER VITT. 
HIS WIFE, 

As Jetta Ravenen crept down the stair from Mrs. 
Hawkstone’s death-chamber and opened the door of the 
drawing-room, a drawling male voice saluted her in this 
wise : 

“Enter, Miss Hornet—I am quite alone. Of course, 
nobody remembers me ot a time like this. So Prince 
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Lucifer has arrived, eh ? No use for me to go up—they 
wouldn't let me inside the door. I shall never be of any 
importance here till Princo Lucifer breaks his neck 
riding over the downs, or gets drowned off the cliffs. 
Don’t cry any more—the Hawkstones must die, liko 
meaner mortals, and it spoils your eyes—you have a 
pair, Miss Hornet, that ought to make your fortune.” 

The speaker, Vincent Hawkstone, was dawdling about 
the old room with his hands in his pockets, and a look of 
sulky discontent in his bold, knowing eyes. 

‘Who is Prince Lucifer ?” demanded the Creole girl. 

““Why, my honorable cousin Basil, the Lord of Tem- 
pest Island, to be sure !” sneered Vincent ; ‘‘ forgive my 
lack of reverence. Younger sons are always ue’er-do- 
wells in the Hawkstone family. My father before me 
was one. He squandered all he could get, and having 
been discarded by his brother Philip—en passant, Philip 
discarded several things in his short day—a wife, among 
the rest!—he died young in a foreign Jand. Prince 
Lucifer considers me a respectable sort of pauper !”— 
with an unpleasant laugh. 

The Creole girl surveyed him with eyes full of dark 
disdain. 

‘IT think you are a very envious and ill-natured per- 
son, Vincent,” she said. 

“Thank you, Miss Hornet—tho time has come to talk 
plainly. I'll wager my aunt has left everything to Prince 
Lucifer—the rest of us must be his dependents. She 
would not deprive him of the pleasure of giving or with- 
holding at his royal will. Of course, you have heard of 
the beastly entail on the Hawkstone possessions, put on 
two centuries ago, in genuine English fashion, and re- 
ligiously adhered to by later generations—think of such 
a state of things, on an island only a few miles removed 
from the New England coast! I hold that the yonnger 
branch of the family has for years been robbed to enrich 
the elder ; till, now, you find Prince Lucifer ridiculously 
rich, and I, his cousin, poor as a church mouse. Never 
mind !’— grinding his teeth—‘‘I shall yet be lord of 
Tempest Island !” 

She drew up her long white neck. © 

‘Impossible! It belongs to your cousin and his mala 
heirs.” 

‘At present Jam his male heir. He may never marry 
—he may never have a son—daughters, of course, don't 
signify—in either case J am sure to be master here some 
day.” 

“You are no friend to your cousin, or you would not 
talk like this.” z 

“T never pretended to be,” he answered, airily. ‘It 
seems, miss, that you think yourself called to defend 
him, because my aunt has chosen you to be his fature 
wife.” 

She was a child, as yet, with the heart of a child. 
stared with large, astonished eyes. 

“ How insolent you are ?” 

He laughed again. 

“What I has she never told you!” 

“Certainly not !” ; 

“Very odd! Everybody at Tempest Island knows 
that you have heen selected for Prince Lucifer. Yes, 
‘pon my soul you must make up your mind to fall in 
love with him straightway.” He glanced at her, smil- 
ing, and through half closed eyelids, “I wish from my 
heart that you had been destined for me instead ; but 
there’s no such luck for a younger son.” 

‘Vincent Hawkstone, do you think this a seasonable 
time for jesting ? Don’t talk to me any more—I am sick 
of you !” making a queenly little gesture. 


She 
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He drew out his watch with great sang froid. 

‘‘ Very well, Miss Hornet. Twenty minutes past the 
hour, and ne dinner yet! Nothing puts me out so much 
as to wait for dinner. Hark! what’s that?” 

A sudden rush of feet through the hall. 

“Oh,” gasped Jetta, ‘‘ Mrs. Hawkstone is dead,” and 
she rushed from the room, leaving Vincent alone by the 
fire. 

Presently the church-bell began to toll. 

‘* Let them mourn who will profit by her death,” mut- 
tered the young barbarian. ‘Jam not of that number. 
Beastly confusion. There isn’t a chance of a decent 
meal to-night.” He rang the bell. A frightened maid 
servant answered it. ‘‘ Bring me something hot,” grum- 
bled Vincent, ‘‘and a bottle of wine. ‘The cook has 
evidently forgotten the hour.” 

**Oh, sir, Mrs. Hawkstone 

“Deuce take you! Yes, I know—ail the same, pro- 
duce the provender !” 4 

Vincent was no favorite at Tempest Hall; indeed, all 
the island people feared and disliked him. The maid 
fled, and returned directly with a bowl of bouillon, half a 
roasted fowl and the wine. The young fellow had just 
settled himself to a comfortable repast when the brass 
knocker clanged londly. 

“Ten thousand fiends ! who is coming to interrupt me 
now ?” he muttered. 

The drawing-room door flew open, and a smart French 
maid entered, bearing a child in her arms, Close on her 
heels followed a lady in traveling garb, petite, blonde, 
beautiful. <A grizzled boatman brought up the rear, his 
arms overflowing with bags and wraps and parcels mani- 
fold. 

“‘Oh, dear! oh, dear!” tio petite lady was piping, in 
a shrill treble, as she came flashing across the threshold 
after the maid. ‘‘Is this the place? Dismal as the 
grave! The desert island of Robinson Crusoe! Are you 
sure, boatman, that you have all the bags? Let some of 
the servants here help you up with the trunks. Very 
sorry that we brought so many, for it is quite evident 
that we shall not remain long in this howling wilder- 
ness.’ 

The boatman beat a retreat, and Vincent arose to meet 
these invaders, in wonder and disgust. 

‘““Who are you ?” demanded the little blonde lady. 

““My name is Vincent Hawkstone,” he answered, 
secretly wishing her in the Red Sea. 

She gave him a quick, penetrating glance. She was a 
fairy-like creature, delicate as a flower, and, as it seemed 
to Vincent, not more than sixteen. 

‘Indeed |’ she answered. ‘‘I have heard Basil speak 
of ycu. You are the scapegrace of the family, are you 
not? Oh, this is so owfré, so horrid! Where is my hus- 
band ? Why is he not here to meet me ?” 

Vincent gave an unpleasant start. 

“Your husband, madam? Who is he ?” 

She surveyed him with two large, surprised eyes, liks 
fringed gentians. 

“Don’t you know? I am Basil Hawkstone’s wife, 
and this is his daughter,” with a nod to the child, who 
was kicking and screaming in the French maid's arms. 
“How blank you look! Can’t you understand ? Basil 
and I made a secret marriage in London—at least, he has 
kept it secret, I hear—a genuine love match, sentimental 
people would call it. Oh, Iam quite wearied to death !” 
tossing off her hat and wraps impatiently. ‘*‘ Where is 
Basil ? He was in such haste to reach his mother that 
he started in advance, you see, and left mo to follow with 
all these incumbrances.” 


ee was a staggering blow. Basil married, and a daugh- 
“But daughters, after all, did not count. He was 
aa his cousin’s male heir. 

“T always said Basil was a sly dog,” he managed to 
stammer. ‘‘ As for his taste, it is excellent. But let me 
tell you, Mrs. Hawkstone, you've upset all the family 
plans by this coup de maitre. My aunt had a wife selected 
here for Basil. It’s certain there would have been no 
end of a row if you had appeared earlier at the island. 
Luckily for you, she is now dead, and Basil—don’t know, 
I’m sure, where he can be. He ought to introduce you 
to the household, of course. I'll ring.” 

He rang accordingly, and the servant who answered 
the bell said that Mr. Hawkstone was not in the house. 
He had gone out full half-hour before, whither nobody 
knew. 

“Tl find him !” volunteered Vincent; and he rushed 
from the room and began to search everywhere for his 
cousin. All that he discovered was Jetta Ravenel, lying 
in a heap on the floor of the stone porch. He snatched 
her up, heedless of her tear-stained face, and drew her 
into the hall. 

“You've lost your future husband!” he cried, ex- 
ultantly. ‘‘ Heaven be praised ! the match is off! Now, 
perhaps, you'll take up with me, eh? Come in and 
make the acquaintance of Basil’s wife and daughter. 
She’s pretty as a pink, by Jove! but a rank plebeian, I 
suspect—picked out of the gutter for her beauty. It’s 
well for her that my aunt is dead. Pray come in !” and 
he drew the dumfounded girl straight into the drawing- 
room, and with malicious triumph presented her to Basil 
Hawkstone’s wife. 

The latter, divested of her wraps, and with all her ex- 
ceeding blonde beauty fully revealed, had seated herself 
to the soup and chicken left by Vincent, and was attack- 
ing both with great relish. She stopped long enough to 
stare at Jetta and nod coldly. 

‘Basil has disappeared,’ announced Vincent ; 
can't be found.” 

‘“‘How strange and how provoking!” she frowned. 
“Well, ring for mere chicken, Cousin Vincent, and some 
palatable kind of sweets. Iadore sweets of the French 
sort. We have just come from Paris, you know. And 
order the servants to prepare our rooms, and take away 
these traps, and make us comfortable generally. Is this 
girl one of the household ?” with a hostile glance at 
Jotta. : 

“Yes,” replied Vincent, airily, ‘‘ she’s the young per- 
son that you have superseded here, whose matrimonial 
prospects you have annihilated, you know!” He rang 
the bell, and gave her orders with wicked glee. ‘Shall 
I pour you a glass of wine, madam? You may as well 
make yourself at home before Basil puts in an appear- 
ance. You are now the lady of the island, and a raro 
one you promise to be. Quite a contrast to the haughty 
dames who have ruled before you. Permit me to say 
that your arrival interrupted my dinner, so I suppose I 
may join you now—ha! ha! [little thought of sucha 
turn to my informal meal.” 

“Join me? Of course,” responded Mrs. Hawkstone, 
gayly. ‘‘I perceive that it is deadly dull here—I shall be 
glad of agreeable company. Only a drop of the wine— 
Basil never allows me to taste it—he is a perfect despot, 
you know.” 

“Certainly I know, but fortunately Basil is not pres- 
ent, so let us be merry,” chuckled Vincent. 

The presence of death’in the house did not affect this 
boy and girl—for they were only that. The amazed and 
scandalized servants brought in more eatables, and the 
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two fell upon them with the appetite peculiar to youth 
and a good digestion. They laughed, they jested. The 
French maid had carried away the child, and they paid 
no heed to Jetta—at least, the blonde did not; but Vin- 
cent, turning suddenly, found himself transfixed by the 
Creole girl’s wonderful eyes. 

“Well, my little patrician,” he sneered, ‘“‘ what do you 
think of all this ?” 

She w.ss patrician to her finger-tips, and her arching 
neck and the curl of her red lip answered him in advance | 
of her tongue. 

“T think it an cutrage on good taste and good feeling 
alike,”’she said, coldly. ‘‘I cannot imagine how any well- 
bred person can be guilty of such behavior.” 

The blood flew into Vera Hawkstone’s snowdrop face. 

“You should not question my good breeding,” she an- 
swered, with a mocking little laugh, ‘‘ since I owe what I 
possess entirely to Basil—e has trained me in the cus- 
toms of good society. Why, I even dropped my h’s be- 
fore he took me in hand, and disdained the alphabet 
altogether.” 

“You are jesting,” said Vincent, gallantly. ‘‘Iam sure 
he must have married you out of some noble family. 
You look as if the blood of all the Howards—the genuine 
blue fluid, you know—was in your veins.” 

She laughed again till the old room rang. 

‘You are very sharp for a hobbledehoy !’ And her 
x olet eyes danced under their long black fringes. ‘‘ Now 
I dare say you have heard of me—yes, I am sure my 
name must have traveled to this stupid side of the At- 
lantic.”” She leaned forward and laid one wee white hand 
impressively on Vincent's arm. ‘‘ Think a moment. Did 
you never read in those dear delightful newspapers about 
the Matchless Star of the Ring, the Child Queen of the 


Arena, the Wonderful Mademoiselle Zephyr, greatest of | | hb 


all living female riders ?” 

‘Never !” answered Vincent, opening his eyes wide. 
“By Jove! You don’t mean to say ——” ! 
. Oh, yes, Ido,” sho answered, gayly shaking her curly | 
yellow head. ‘The first time I ever saw Basil, he was in 
the front row of the circus at Muswell Hill, witk a lot of 
other swells, you know—how they did applaud me that 
night, and Basil in particular !—oh, I can see it all now— , 
the ring, the crowded seats, the musicians, the lights and | 
Ali, my white Arabian, and Cuddy, the clown, who was 
wildly in love with me—absurd creature !—and Hatton, of 
the ‘Royal,’ who used to scold me so, and pet me, too, 
for IT always drew a crowd. Yes, it‘comes back—that 
dear, delightful time!” with a pensive, wistful smile ; | 
“Cand a week after our first meeting, Basil married me in 
London, and I never rode again.” 

“Heaven above!” cried Vincent, starting up in his ; 
chair ; ‘‘ Prince Lucifer married to a circus rider—beg | 
pardon ! a professional eqnestrienne—a—a—oh, this is too | 
much! Jetta, do you hear? You look as though you 
were petrified —Jetta——” ; 

His remarks ended there, for the door was opened | 
abruptly, and on its threshold stood Basil Hawkstone, 
looking iu on the hilarious little feast, with his brown 
brows knitted ominously over his iron-gray eyes. 

“Vera !” he cried out, in a shocked, astonished voice. 

She arose in visible alarm. 

‘Where in the world have you been, Basil ?” she stam- 
mered, “It was horrid of you to make me come here . 
alone. Such a dreadful place, too! Iam dying of home- 
sickness already.’ 

“I should never have dreamed it,” he answered, dryly. | 
“You seem to be enjoying yourself hugely. How are 
you, Vincent 2” He shook hands, rather coldly, with his | 


cousin. ‘ Do either of you know that my stepmother is 
lying dead above-stairs ?” 

Both Mrs. Hawkstone and Vincent looked abashed ; 
then the latter shrugged his shoulders. 

“In my interest for the living, I quite forgot the dead. 
T have been cultivating the acquaintance of your distin- 
guished wife, Mademoiselle Zephyr. By my soul, Prince 
Lucifer, who would have dreamed that you, of ali men, 
would have made such a marriage ¢ 


“+ Oh, rank is good, and gold {is good, 
And high and low mate il}; 
But Love hath never known a law 
Beyond his own sweet will.’” 


The taunting tone brought the blood into Hawxstone's 
haughty face, but he did not answer—he had espied Jetta 
Ravenel making for a door at the other end of the room. 
He put himself before her, and, with one annihilating 
glance at Vincent, took her hand kindly and led her te 
his wife. 

“Vera,” he said, ‘‘my mother owed to this young girl 
an enormous debt, which we must now pay. She is left 
to our charge—we must be very, very kind to her.” 

In her dazzling pink-and-white beauty, with her yellow 
hair in a curly fluff about her brows, the new lady of 
Tempest Hall stood and stared hard at Jetta Ravenel. It 
was a cold, cruel look, full of instinctive aversion. 

“TI know nothing about your mother's debts,” she 
sneered ; ‘‘I care less! This is the girl she wanted you 
to marry, Basil— your cousin has been telling me 
about it—the girl who has all the breeding and the 
blue blood that J lack. You expect me to be friends 


‘with her? I fear I shall have to disappoint you, for," 


—leaning toward him, with red lip curled, and dropping 
‘her voice a trifle—‘‘I hate her already wita my whole 
ear rt ! ” 


CHAPTER IX. 
TROUBLE BREWING, 


Turee days later, Philip Hawkstone’s widow was laid 
by the side of her husband in the family tomb of the 


’ Hawkstones. 


Prince Lucifer an: his fair girl wife led the funeral 
procession, as it wound through the gat: of Tempest 
Hall, and along the road to the island charchyard. 

Unspeakably fair and childish Vera looked in her som- 


_ bre mourning. Every eye was turned curiously on the 
‘ new island lady—the dazzling, vellow-haired English girl 


that Hawkstone had brought from over the sea. 

‘‘She’s a blazing beauty—that she is!’ was the unani- 
mous whispered comment of the islanders. — 

After the wedded pair followed Jetta Ravenel and Vin- 
cent Hawkstone, both in decorous black. All the island 
people brought up the rear. Conspicnous among these 
was Peg Patton, with her muscular figure and sombre 


. face. 


She spoke to no one, and looked only at Basil Hawk- 
stone and his English wife. Vincent, pressing close tv 
Jetta Ravenel, whispered behind the hat which he, like 


‘all the other males in the cortége, carried in his hand : 


‘‘ Believe me, we shall see lively times at Tempest Hall 
now. Prince Lucifer has made a shocking match—yes, 
by Jove! it’s a wonder my aunt doesn’t turn in her 
casket. After all, there must be something in this talk 
about the Hawkstone doom, you know. We doseem to 
| be a denced unlucky lot in our matrimonial ventures.” 

Jetta flashed him a mute, indignant glance. 

“My high and mighty Southern princess,” he mut- 
tered, mockingly, ‘‘I fancy you will find little pleasure 
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in the new révyime. That girl, in spite of her kittenish ; a8 you can see by her will. I shall have my fling, as you, 
ways, has sharp claws, and she will not scruple to use | doubtless, have had yours,” staring pointedly at Mrs, 
them.” Vera, ‘‘and I promise you I'll not disgrace the name— 
She deigned not a syllable in answer. On went the ,; sny more than you have done, my dear Mentor! E find 
procession down to the chilly gloom of the family tomb, | it deaced unpleasant, sometimes, squeezing along on a 
which stood open to admit the newcomer. mere pittance, and associating, at the same time, with 
‘+ Ashes to ashes, dust to dust !"” rich men’s sons—fellows with full purses, you know. 
The casket was deposited on the floor in the centre of | By good rights, Prince Lucifer, yon ought to increase 
the vault. The island people crowded around it for a | my allowance.” 
last look at the dead. Jetta, separated now from Vin- **You have debts ?” said Hawkstone. 
cent Hawkstone, found herself etlaced, overlooked — “Yes,” acknowledged Vincent, ‘‘in a temporary em- 
pushed up against the moldy wall. In the days since | barrassment the other fellowe never refuse aid to a 
Mrs. Hawkstone’s death she had been inteusely miser- | Hawkstone. Our family name—luckily for a poor devil 
able. She did not like Basil Hawkstone, or that bold, | like me—is a power in some quarters.” 
quick -tongued Vincent: and Vera, the dazzling little Prince Lucifer’s superb eyes wore an indulgent rather 
blonde who had stepped into her dead friend's place, she | than censorious expression. 
instinctively distrusted—yea, detested. In Basil Hawk- ‘Your allowance shall be increased, and your obli- 
stone's wife she felt that she had found a eruel enemy. | gations canceled ; and henceforth, when you fall into 
The warm, high heart of the Southern girl was aching | temporary embarrassment, you must apply to me for 
now as it had never ached before. She saw Prince | help, not to your college friends.” 
Lucifer bend down and kiss his mother’s cold face, and “Trust me, I will !” cried Vincent, with alacrity. ‘I 
then pass hurriedly ont of the vault. Vera, with a re- | wanted to say good-by to Jetta Ravenel, but she is not 
lieved look, followed. Vincent eame next, then the ser- | here, so T must leave my farewells with you. Now that 
vants ef the hovse and the island people. Jetta herself | I think of it, I have not seen her ladyship since we came 


was the last one left by the dead. back from the tomb.” 

With a passionate burst of grief she flung herself across “Do you know where Miss Ravenel is hiding, Vera 2” 
the coffin, and laid her cheek to that other check on the | said Basil Hawkstone to his wife. 
satin pillow. It was the voice of Joe Derby, the sexton, She was reclining in an easy-chair before the wood 
that aroused her at last. fire, fingering, with a critical air, the plaits of her mourn- 


“The others have all gone, miss,” he said. ‘ Better | ing gown. Her yellow head leaned upon a crimson 
hurry after ’’em. It’s getting late, and the chill of this | cushion, her snowdrop face looked more dazzling than 


placo strikes to one’s marrow.” ever against this dark background. 
Jetta staggered back a step, and fell senseless to the “TI do not know, Basil,” she answered, indifferent!y, 
floor of the vanlt. ‘and, really, Ido not care. Iam not the girl’s keeper.” 


Joe Derby's back was toward her. He was screwing Tho attorney’s snuff-colored coat was vanishing along 
down the coffin-lid, and he neither saw nor heard the | the old sea-wall at the foot of the garden. With a care- 
fall. Already it was growing dark in the tomb. Joe | less good-by Vincent followed it. 
had no liking for the society of dead folks. With all | There was silenco for a moment in the drawing-room. 
possible speed he stumbled out of the place, locked the | Mrs. Vera looked up at her magnificent young husband 
iron door, and went off along the island road as fast as | with two violet eyes of softest fire. 
his legs could carry him. “Tam quite hideous in this mourning stuff, am I not, 

Meanwhile, in the drawing-room at Tempest Hall the | Basil ?” she said. 
family had gathered to listen to the reading of the will. “‘Good Heaven ! the insatiable vanity of women !" he 
The bequests were few. To Jetta Ravenel were given | answered, impatiently. ‘‘You well know the color was 
the testatrix’s jewels and wardrobe, and the document | never invented that could make you hideous, Vera!” 
directed Basil Hawkstone to educate said Jetta in the “Thanks, my lord! How stern and sour you are to- 
most liberal manner, and provide for her future from | day! Now, when are we to leave this dreadful island ? 
the dead woman’s fortune. Peg Patton received a legacy | Of course there can be no reason why we should remain 
of five thousand dollars for her devotion to the Hawk- | here longer. I really feel thankful that a kind fato 
stones, and smaller sums were given to the household | spared me an encounter with your mother, Basil! Sho 
servants and to some of the old island people. The re- | was too grand a dame,” with a little derisive laugh, ‘to 
mainder of the testatrix’s possessions passed entire to | receive kindly a daughter-in-law from the circus-ring. 
her stepson, Basil Hawkstone, and to his heirs for ever. | How you wince, dear, when I allude to that/ Besides, I 

“To him that hath shall be given,” muttered Vincent | spoiled her plan to marry you to that girl Jetta. No, she 
Hawkstone, as he listened sulkily to the document which | never would have liked me, nor the poor dear baby 
ignored hig own existence. either! I told Celendo not to unpack the trunks, as I 

The servants went ont first, Mrs. Hawkstone’s attorney | knew wo should not stay here many hours, so I am quite 
followed. Then Vincent stepped forward to make his | ready for an early start.” 


adiens with his cousin. ; The firelight flashed up in his handsome young face, 
“I may as well go over to tho mainland in the same | and plainly revealed its weary, annoyed expressiun. 
boat with the lawyer,” he muttered. “Of course I re- “You had better countermand that order at once,” he 
turn to college to-morrow.” answered, dryly, “ for we shall not leave Tempest Island 
Privee Lucifer held out his hand in a lordly, conde- | for months — perhaps ycars—to come. I am needed 
scending way. here.” 
“Be a good boy, Vincent. My mother, in her last She stared in blank horror. 
letters, hinted that von were growing wild. Seo that ‘Basil Hawkstone! You never mean to keep mo per- 
you don't disgrace the name of Hawkstone.” manently on this island ?” 
Vincent shot a half-vailed look of hate at his cousin. A shadow crossed hia face. 


“Your mother was no friend of mine, Prince Lucifer, ‘* Be reasonable, Vera—wo must live here. I cannot 
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explain—and it is best that I should not, for you are 
scarcely the person to be intrusted with family secrets.; 
but my presence is required here, both by my isknd 
folks and—others. And after all”—trying to speak 
cheerfully—‘ this old sea-nest of the race is not such a 
bad place! We are sovereigns here, you and I; our 
word is law, our subjects, though few, are exceedingly 
loyal.” 

Her violet eyes grew black with wrath. 

“What do I care for such petty sovereignty as this ?”’ 
she sneered ; ‘I who have ruled thousands, as you well 
know! What doI care for your island people, or your 
family secrets ? I want to go back to London —to Paris 
—to our old life there—you almost make me add—to the 
gay, dizzy, beautiful ring!” 

She had leapéd to her feet, palpitating, burning with 
sudden passion; lightnings filled her eyes; she had a 
dangerous look. 

“ The ring !” echoed Hawketone, stirred to the depths 
of his heart. ‘‘Great Heaven! how dare you mention 
such a thing, Vera?—you, the wife, the mother, of a 
Hawkstone? Is it not enough——” She caught the 
sentence from his lips with a mocking, mirthless laugh. 

“That you took me out of the place of clowns and 
sawdust, and did me the honor to marry me? No, it is 
not enough, sir. I was not born to drag out existence in 
& prison, or to be the slave of any man’s whims. I want 
life—real life—happiness, excitement—praise, worship — 
Liwill not be controlled or fettered—I will have my 
day !” 

His face was like a thunder-clond. 

‘© You are a foolish, unreasonable child, Vera—spoiled 
by too much flattery—too much of what you call real 
life, though Heaven knows that it is not the name which 
ZI should apply to it! We have had o surfeit of Paris 
and London gayety already ——”’ 

A rap on the door interrupted him.’ 

**Oh, sir,” called a voice outside, ‘‘ we cannot find Jetta 
Ravenel anywhere—she has not been seen since the 
burial. What is to be done, sir ?” 

He flung back the door, and saw Mrs.Otway, the house- 
keeper, standing at the threshold, pale and frightened. 

- “Great Heaven! I had forgotten the girl!” he mut- 
tered. ‘‘I will go myself to look for her.” 

‘*She may have jumped into the sea to escape life on 
this wretched island,” sneered Vera. 

Hawkstone snatched up his hat, secretly glad that the 
quarrel with his wife had been interrupted. The next 
moment he was out under the chestnut-trees of the 
garden—under the stars of twilight. Where was that 
tiresome Creole girl ? He had last seen her at the tomb. 
He dashed out of the gate, and down the road till he 
came to the cottage occupied by Joe Derby, A loud rap 
brought the old sexton to the door. 

‘‘Give me the key of the vault and a lantern !” cried 
Hawkstone, and snatching these articles from his servant, 
he started for the churchyard. 

If the girl had indeed been locked into the family 
tomb, she was probably dead with fright by this time. 
Dismayed, conscience-smitten, he tore across the green 
mounds and approached the vault. As he did so he saw 
a woman standing before its grim door in an attitude of 
patient waiting. It was the white lady of Peg Patton's 
Inlet house. 


There, at that hour and alone! A long cloak of spot- 


less wool hung from her shoulders, and a hood of the’ 


same was drawn over her hair. More like a disembodied 
spirit than a creature of flesh and blood, she advanced to 
meet Hawkstone. 


‘* Sir,” she said, in an anxious voice, ‘I heard tl:.' :he 
person known as Philip Hawkstone’s widow was t. |e 
buried here to-day.” 

“The burial is over,” he answered, in a shaken voice. 

Her large, gentle eyes grew troubled. 

‘Oh, it is sad that I am so late!” she sighed. “I 
vught to have been in time, I ought to have seen her 
face once more. Perhaps you do not know what that 
face did for me in life? No? Howcould you? Oh, 
sir! tell me where they have buried her; is it here ?” 
putting one of her marble hands on the iron door of the 
tomb. ‘* You are going in?” as he thrust the key into 
the lock. ‘Pray, pray,” her voice like a pleading child’s, 
“take me with. you !” 

He nodded, but could not speak. 

The two stepped down into the vault. What strango 
sound leaped to meet Basil Hawkstone from the awful 
gloom of the place? A girl’s voice, strong, sweet anil 
without a qnaver, singing among the dead and buricd 
Hawkstones, these lines of Toplady’s hymn -° 


“When I draw this fleeting breath 
When my eyelids close in death, 
When I soar to worlds unknown, 
And behold Thee on Thy throne, 
Rock of Ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee!” 


Jetta Ravenel was sitting on the floor by Mrs. Hawk- 
stone’s coftin. He could see her young face shining in 
the darkness. ; 

“Oh, it is you!” she said, rising quietly, as her de- 
liverer appeared. ‘‘I was quite.sure that somebody 
would come for me.” 

She was not dead wlth fright, nor did she show any 
particular agitation: but she looked with wonder at 
Hawkstone’s companion, who was pressing close to him 
with a ¢ozed, lost air. 

“Sir,” amplored the white lady, ‘take me to that 
woman—put my hand on ber coffin-lid.” 

He made a reassuring gesture to Jetta, and led the 
spirit-like creature to Mrs. Hawkstone’s casket. Stand- 
ing beside it, Jetta Ravenel heard her utter these words 
in a sad, gentle voice : 

“You that wos called Philip Hawkstone’s wife, I 
cursed you living, and now I curse you dead!” 

‘Stop !” entreated Hawkstone. ‘‘ Think again : you do 
not, you cunnot mean that!” 

She meditated for a moment. Then a wan smile, like 
moonlight, dawned on her lips. For the second time 
she laid her ivory fingers impressively on the lid of the 
casket. 

“Jetta Hawkstone, I cursed you living, but I bless 
you dead !” 

The next moment she turned and glided out of the 
tomb. Hawkstone and the Creole girl followed, but be- 
fore they could reach the outer air the white figure had 
been joined at the churchyard-gate by Peg Patton, and 
the two were moving off together into the falling night. 

““You have witnessed a strange scene, Miss Ravenel,” 
said Hawkstone, in a husky voice. ‘‘ You must never, 
never breathe a word of this to anybody living.” 

“T never will !’she answered, simply. 

“And vow, how did you happen to be locked in that 
vault ?” 

“‘T fainted and fell,” she answered. ‘I had eaten no- 
thing since—since Mrs. Hawkstone’s death. Derby could 
not have seen me. When I awoke I found myself alone 
with those dead people.” 

‘And you were wild with fright, poor child !” 
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“Oh, no,” she corrected, gravely ; ‘I did not dare to 
he afraid. I tried to sing, and forget where I was.” 

‘*You brave girl!’ he cried, involuntarily ; ‘few 
men or women would have stood the ordeal better !” 

They went back to Tempest Hall. Mrs. Vera, still 
lazily reclining before the fire, heard Jetta’s story with a 
derisive little laugh. 

‘Dame ! as the French say ; what a troublesome crea- 
ture you are!” she cried. ‘‘Did you want to get up a 
little resurrection of your own ? You have set everybody 
in the house by the ears. IfIam to remain at Tempest 
Hall—which the gods forbid—it will not be under the 
same roof with you. I must be allowed to choose my 
own companions, and no blue-blooded ‘pauper, with a 
grand air and a long pedigree, will be of the number.” 

Jetta Ravenel started for the door, looking like an out- 
raged princess. 


‘‘Sampson las an errand to the mainland to-night,” | 


she said, with quiet dignity; 
Farewell, Mr. Hawkstone.” 

He put himself before her. 

“You cannot leave Tempest Hall to-night, Miss 
Ravenel. - My-mother’s will makes you my “ward. To- 
morrow I shall place you at school for a term of years. 
Tam now your guardian, and you must obey me.” 

Her Southern blood was up—sh2 stared at him with 
splendid, scornful eyes. 

‘‘Obey you ?—Never! I decline your charity. I deny 
your authority. I have no guardian but my half-brother 
Gabriel, and he is faraway. Your mother was my good 
friend, Mr. Hawkstone, but she is now dead, and I mean 
to return at once to the South. I should richly deserve 
your wife’s insults if I could stoop to accept further 
benefits from any one bearing your name.” 

He smiled grimly. 

‘You are not lacking in spirit, it seems. I do not ask 
you to accept benefits, but only to allow me tc discharge 
the debt which I owe to Gabriel Ravenel’s daughter. 
Surely my mother must have told you that suc? a debt 
existed, and that she was likely to leave it, as a bitter 
legacy, to me ?” 

Jetta inclined her shining dark head. The dead Mrs. 
Hawkstone had often talked to her of this very matter. 

‘‘Then,” continued Hawkstone, coldly, ‘‘ you see that 
in attempting to carry out my mother’s wishes concern- 
ing you, I seek to be just, not generous.” 

He turned to his wife with something in his gray eyes 
that made her quail. 

“Vera,” he said, ‘I beg you will make a proper 
apology to Miss Ravenel. You can scarcely understand 
her position in this house, but be assured ii is not that of 
a dependent !” 

‘You talk in riddles, Basil,” pouted the little blonde. 
“I am glad that I do not comprehend your family 
affairs.” 

But she made a sulky apology, and Jetta received it 
with a cold bow, and went quickly out. Then uprose 
Vera and stamped her tiny foot. 

‘You have humiliated me before that girl, Basil, and 
1 detest her more than ever for it !” 

He looked fatigued and exasperated. 

‘‘Do I not tell you, Vera, that I owe unutterable 
things to the family of Ravenel ? I command you to 
treat the girl with civility during the little time that she 
remains at Tempest Hall. After to-morrow you will 
probably never see her again.” 

“*T hope not—I trust not. Basil, look me in the face 
—do you think Tam a person that can safely be com- 
suetrecded 2 


“TIT shall go with him. 


LUCIFER. 


He turned slowly, and looked down on the witchery of 
blue eyes and yellow locks and pearly color—the beauty 
‘ which had entrapped him, and made him throw prm- 
dence and pride to the winds. 


“€©A rosebud set with little willful thorns,’” 


; he muttered. ‘‘ Vera, Vera, what a life you have led me 
in the last two years, to be sure!” 
She tossed her yellow head. At best, they were but a 
pair of foolish young creatures. 
“‘Isee! You are growing tired of me already, Basil !"’ 
“Not tired of you,” the young husband answered ; 
“but tired of your moods, your follies, Vera.” 
She laughed. 


“lt is a little rift within the lute, 
That by-and-by will make the music mute, 
And, ever widening, slowly silence all.’ 


, You see, I can quote poetry, too,” she answered, saucily. 
“You tried to cultivate me after I left the ring, you 
know. Well, to tell the truth, Iam tired of you, too, 
Basil—tired of your moods, your tyranny. Our marriage 
began with an unlimited amount of passion of the Mare 
Antony kind. Don’t you remember that you used to say 
to me in the first days of our honeymoon, ‘ All for love, 
and the world well lost’? Yes, it began that way, but 
how will it end ?” 

And Hawkstone, gazing gloomily lown into the fire, 
answered, under his breath : 

‘*God only knows !” 


CHAPTER X. 
ON THE SHORE. 


THE next day Jetta Ravenel went away to school, and 
the island knew her no more for years. 

Luncheon was over at Tempest Hall, and Basil Hawk- 
stone stood at a window, looking out on the windy downs 
and the wide blue sea. 

“T wish, Vera,” he said, ‘‘that I could interest you a 
little in my island people.” 

She was playing with her child, a pale, puny year-old, 
dressed in a fleece of finest embroidery. In truth, she 
looked like a child herself, with her curly gold tresses 
and dimpled, dazzling fairness. As her husband spoke 
she tossed the little island heiress irritably into the arms 
of her nurse. 

“You cannot, Basil,” she answered, frowning. ‘ Em- 
phatically you cannot! J want to go to some of your 
American watering-places—Newport or Saratoga. This 
island will do very well for Bee and her nurse, perhaps, 
but not for me; and as for the people here, what are 
they to me, pray, and why should I interest myself in 
them ?” 

His love for her was still strong. Witha pilssiavous 
light in his gray eyes, he said : 

“Come to the window, Vera, and see a product of this 
despised island waiting here for your acceptance.” 

She went curiously. In the gravel driveway by the 
stone porch stood a man servant holding two horses, one, 
saddled for a lady’s use, was a snow-white beauty, 


—‘‘iron-sinowed and satin-skinnod, 
Ribbed like a drum, and limbed like a deer.” 


His arching neck and eye of liquid fire made Vera 
Hawkstone clap her hands rapturously. 

‘“‘Oh, Basil, do you mean that beautiful darling for 
me ?— do you ?” 

‘Yes, he is yours, Vera,” Hawkstone answered, lightly. 
‘‘Fine horses have long been a speciat product of the 
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island. Harris, the overseer, sends a large number 
yearly to the mainland markets. Come, make ready, and 
we will take a gallop across my little kingdom, and you 
shall see something more of it than can be discerned 
from these windows.” 

She flew off like a bird. In an incredibly short time 
she was back again, dressed in a close habit of dark-blue 
cloth, with a cream-colored plume in her round hat, and 
cream-colored gauntlets on her little white hands. Her 
blue eyes danced with delight. Without any assistance 
from her husband or the waiting groom, she sprang into 
the saddle and began to caress the silvery neck and 
abundant mane of the animal with more fondness than 
sho ever bestowed on little Bee, for Vera Hawkstono was 
not an affectionate mother. 

“Oh, what a darling !” she cried. ‘In the whole world 
there is nothing I love like a good horse. Don’t frown, 
Prince Lucifer—it is a passion born with me, That 
which is bred in the bone must come out in the flesh, 
you know.” 

They cantered out through the gate into the island 
road, and away over the undulating commons, swept now 
by a salt wind from the sea. She rode marvelously well, 
sitting as square as a die on her saddle and swaying 
lightly, easily, to every movement of the animal—a 
thorough horsewoman, well trained in her art. Hawk- 
stone had his match to keep pace with her. She looked 
back at him gayly, her yellow hair blown in clusters over 
her pale, star-like face, the fever of old desires waking in 
hor eyes, : 

“‘Tshall call this beast Ali,” she cried; ‘after the 
Arabian that I used to ride in Hatton’s Royal Circus— 
don’t you remember? How I have mourned for poor 
Ali, though he was a vicious brute, and came within an 
ave of killing me in the ring, one night, in Liverpool. 
Now your face grows thunderous, Prince Lucifer—by- 
the-way, Vincent’s nickname suits you admirably. You 
do not like te hear me talk of my past life.” 

‘Very true,” he answered, dryly. 

‘But I must, sometimes. It comes before me with 
such force that I should die if I could not speak of it. 
My father taught me to ride when I wasn’t much more 
than a baby. He was a groom—but you wince, so let 
that pass. At least, he knew what good riding was, and 
he used to say, even then, that I was: born for the saddle 
and nothing else. Poor papa! when I was twelve years 
eld he went to ride in Hatton’s Royal Cireus and took me 
with him; and a year after he was killed one night, 
doing a double pirouette on horseback —he had been 
drinking, or something. I was heartbroken for a while, 
but everybody in the ‘Royal,’ from Hatton himself to 
the boys about the vans, petted me continually, and just 
then I made a great hit riding Ali, and so I was con- 
poled. Don’t you remember the night I first saw you, 
Basil —how the people.were applauding me ?” 

“T remember everything, Vera,” he answered, with a 
mortified look. ‘Heaven knows your early education was 
sadly neglected. I have tried—have I not ?—to teach 
yon something in the two years that you have been my 
wite ?” 

She tossed her yellow curls, 

‘Pooh ! dry, bookish stuff! Twas not horn ta be a 
scolar. Icare only for a horse like All, anu uw suitable 
phice in which to try his mettle.” 

He frowned. 

‘*My stables are full of horses, all as good as Ali, and 
you have the whole island for your riding-ground.” 

She gave a short langh. 

‘¢ Here—this Robinson Crusoe desert ? Basil, I want an 


audience, lights, music, and plenty of applause. To be 
admired, worshiped, is life itself to some women.” 

His handsome brows contracted ominously. 

“Vera, what folly are you talking ? Let us not jest 
on such a subject. You are now my wife, and you are to 
live for me, and me only. If you gave up some things 
for my sake, there are others, remember, that I also 
relinquished for: yours,” 

“Yes,” she answered, mockingly, ‘‘that black-hrowed 
Creole girl who left the island this morning !” 

‘*Nonsense !” he cried, sharply. ‘‘ You know what I 
mean—the approval of friends, and, in & measure, my 
own social position. But we will not talk further of this 
matter—it is not to my taste.” 

‘* Very well,” she answered, indifferently, nnd urged 
Ali forward over the gray slopes, her yellow hair stream- 
ing like a torrent of raveled silk in the salt sca-wind. 
Tke beast was all foree and fire, his rider all ense and 


| plastic beauty. In an immense grain-field, some cf the 


island workmen looked up from their labors to stare at 
the new island lady flashing by on that silver-white horse 
—the new island lady, about whom they already began 
to talk in whispers—so soon do the secrets of the draw- 
ing-room become the gossip of the kitchen and stable- 
yard. Notaman or woman of the hundred dependents 
of the island but what knew already that Basil Hawkstone 
had married a ‘regular she-cat””—a foreign circus-rider 
who hated the island and all upon it. 

Presently the wedded pair passed through a barred 
gate, and emerged on a great pasture, where a thousand 
sheep were cropping the short, sweet grass. The whole 
flock made o rush for the two riders, bleating a joyfal 
welcome, and crowding close to the horses in eager 
expectancy. 

“I surmise,” said Hawkstone, ‘that they are looking 
for the salt which the herdsmen bring them. As the 
horse is the only animal that interests you, Vera, let us 
go on.” 

Again they dashed off across scarred hillsides and bleak 
moorland, their beasts leaping watercourses and tus- 
socks, and plunging through patches of dense forest, 
with the skill of the island-born horse. It was a wid 
place—this kingdom of the Hawkstones. The Atlantic 
thundered roughly on its shores. Along the lonely 
beaches the fish-hawks sereamed noisily from their big, 
ugly nests. Some crows that had come down from the 
wood for shore-refuse, circled, ill-omened, over the heads 
of the two riders. The sun had disappeared, and over a 
western headland ranks of purple clouds were gathering 
rapidly for a storm. 

“T cannot imagine,” chafed Vera, ‘‘how a person of 
your wealth and importance can live at Tempest Island, 
even for a day, Basil! What solitude! what desolation ! 
Oh, here comes the rain! Whither shall we go? I 
do not see a house in any direetion, and we shall be 
drenched.” . : 

They had reached the low cliffs at the entrance to 
Peg’s Inlet. She checked Ali in the very shadow of that 
red columnar rock called the ‘*Old Woman.” Crack! 
went a peal of thunder overhead. A blue blaze of light- 
ning filled their faces. Vera screamed, and both horses 
Legan to prance. In a moment the tempest was upom 
them. 

“You must come with me, Vera; there’s no help for 
it,” muttered Hawkstone. ‘It is too late to reach the 
Hall. This way.” And he turned Ali’s head, and the 
two flew into the forest path leading up to Peg Patton's 
lonely house. 

Down came the rain in blinding sheets, Hawkstone 
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snatched his wife from the saddle and dashed into a 
little living-room, where sat Peg Patton, with needle and 
mesh-block, mending nets. 

“Pardon our unceremonious entrance, Peggy,” said 
Hawkstone. ‘‘In this tempest we had no choice but to 
thrust ourselves upon you without asking.” 

She rose up, swarthy and grim, and flung her work 
into a corner. Her brown feet were bare, and her big 
arms also. Her scanty skirts xovealed her thick ankles. 
She looked like a female Samson. 

“What a dreadful creature!” thought Vera Hawk- 
stone. 

Peg thrust forward some splint-bottomed chairs for her 
guests, 

“You are welcome, master,” she said, simply, ‘and 
your wife also,” fixing a sharp eye on Vera. ‘* You have 
brought a pretty bird to your old sea-nest, sir. Will she be 
torn, do you think, like them that came before her ?” 

“Heaven forbid !’ muttered Hawkstone. 

Vera, with her dark-blue habit gathered about her, 
sat down, looking around the quaint old room like an 
amused child. 

© Do you live all alone in this queer place ?” she said to 
Peg. 

“Not altogether,” answered Peg, calinly. ‘The sea 
comes up to the door anid talks to me, and the woods are 
full of blackbirds and thrushes, not to speak of the fish- 
hawks that keep me company from May to October.” 

Hawkstone was moving uneasily about the room, his 
tall head reaching almost to the low rafters, his lordly 
step ringing on the sanded floor. The pelting of rain 
and the cracking of thunder prohibited much conversa- 
tion. Suddenly there was a crash that seemed to split 
the roof. As it died away a singular sound came creep- 
ing into the room from some quarter near at hand. 

‘Hark !’ said Vera. 

It was a singular thread of song rising abruptly and 
with piercing sweetness over the last rumbling of the 
tempest —a woman's voice singing a lullaby to the accom- 
paniment of some stringed instrument, and wi'h such a 
mvher tone in it that Vera instinctively listened for the 
movement of a child : 
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‘ Nest, my little one, rest, 
. Close to my warm, white breast. 

Like a silver boat on the sky afloat, 
The moon sinks down the west; 
Out ou the sands the small waves swell, 
The gray owl hoots in the ferny dei. 
Rest, my baby, for all is well!” 


Vera started and looked around. 

“Who is that?” she cried. 

Her husband’s face had put on a strange pallor. Peg 
Patton leaned and threw a picce of driftwood on the fire 
Neither answered, and immediately the mysterious voice 
rose again, but this timo tragic and passionate, mufiled 
somewhat by an intervening partition, yet near and 
distinct : 

“Come from the dead, O my lever, my lover! 
I call thee in vain! 
Come from thy island grave-—over me hover 
The vultures of pain. 
Visions of terror and torment affright me, 
Return thou to me! 
Gilead hath never a balm to delight mo, 
Parted from thee. 
Hiuste! for the breath of my life is a sigh, love, 
Haste from the dead! 
In thy remembered death, daily I die, love-—” 


A string snapped—silence succeeded, Vera turned to 
Peg Patton. 
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“Tt seems,” she said, dryly, ‘‘ that you have something 
here besides the owls and the sea to amuse you, after 
all!" 

| DPeg's dark face remained perfectly passive. 

| ‘The person you heard just now, madam, is a peor 
/ demented creature who lives with me—a very unfortunate 
creature. You’d be sorry for her, I’m sure, if you knew 
j her story.” 

‘*Pray where do you keep her?” asked Vera, in a 
sprightly voice ; ‘ up the chimney, or under the floor ?” 

“In neither place, madam, but she is afraid of strangers, 
and I do not show her to any one—not even to the wife 
of my master.” 

Hawkstone interposed quickly: 

‘““My wife has no desire to intrude on your private 
affairs, Peggy. The storm is now passing—we need not 
trouble you longer. Accept this trifle for your hos- 
pitality ;’ and he flung a handful of money upon the 
table. J 

Vera arose, with a wicked little smile. 

“T shall not soon forget this visit, my good woman,” 
she said, ‘‘and I will surely come again. There is no- 
thing I love so much as a mystery, and it is plain that 
you harbor one in your Inlet house.” 

The next moment they were in the saddle, dashing 
down the forest path together. 

If Vera’s cnriosity was unsatisfied, she asked no ques- 
tions of her young husband, and he volunteered no ex- 
planations. In silence the two returned to Tempest 
Hall. 


(To be continued.) 


KINGS AND QUEENS. 

Ir seldom happens that a king and queen are joint 
sovereigns. Strictly speaking, the wife of the lawful 
king regnant-—that is, the one who has succeeded to his 
throne—is his subject,.and the hnsband of a queen reg- 
nant is the subject of his wife. 

Certain privileges are usually accorded to a queen, 
these differing in different countries. In England, the 
queen can make a grant to her husband and receive one 
from him ; she can sue and be sued alone, and may pur- 
chase land without the king’s concnrrence. William and 
Mary of England were joint sovereigns, th: only two that 
ever sat upon the English throne. In all acts ~f the 
Government the name of Mary was inserted, but accord- 
ing to the terms of the convention which settled the 
crown upon the pair, the sole administration of affairs 
was to rest with William. As Mary was of an easy, un- 
ambitious temper, she never interfered with her hus- 
band’s desire to wield the full and undivided authority 
of the Crown. 

Ferdinand and Isal:-la of Spain were joint sovereigns. 
Their marriage, by uniting the roval houses of Castile 
and Arragon, made Spain one kingdam. But Tsabella 
retained the “ule in Castile independently of her hus- 
band, and on her death, Ferdinand only succeeded to the 
regency of that division of the country. Spain did not 
become, in fact, an undivided kingdom until Ferdinand’s 
death handed over all his own and Isabella’s territory 
and authority to their graudsun—Charles I. 


SOME WITTY SAYINGS. 
No bun mot has been in more general use than that 
attributed to Sir George Cornewall Lewis. ‘‘ How pleas- 


ant wonld life he but for its amnsements ; and especially 
if there was no such thing as ‘a little music’ in the 
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world !"" Now the germ of this, as Mrs. Timbs shows us, | INGTITS 17 

is to be fonad in Talleyrand’s ‘‘ Memoirs.” ‘‘Is not | ENGLISH RESERVE. ' , 
Geneva dull?” asked a friend of his. ‘' Yes,” he re- | Dumas loved to laugh at the expense of English stiff- 
plied, *tespecially when they amuse themselves.” "ness and reserve. One of his best stories was this : ‘‘ Ono 


There has been no one like Talleyrand for cynicism ; | day Victor Hugo and I were invited to dine with the 
for, though Jerrold has a reputation for bitter aloes, there | Duke of Decazes. Among the guests were Lord and 
was generally some fun about his satire, which prevented | Lady Palmerston. Of course this happened befare the 
irritation on the part of its object. Imagine a lady hear- | February revolution. At midnight tea was handed round. 
ing that this had : Victor Hugo and 
heen said of her : = i ee I were sitting 
“She is insup- y= side by side, 
portable ;” with chatting merrily. 


the addition (as | p= | Lord and Lady 


if the prudent Palmerston had 
statesman had arrived very late, 
gone too far, and and there had, 
wished to make consequently, 
amends), ‘that been no oppor- 
is her only de- tunity to intro- 
fect.’’ Thuliéres, duce us_ before 
who wrote on dinner; after 
the Polish Revo- dinner, it seems, 
lution, once ob- it was forgotten. 
served : ‘I never English custom, 
did but one mis- consequently, did 
chievous work in not allow us to 
my life.” ‘‘ And be addressed by 
when will it be the illustrious 
ended ?” inquired couple. All at 
Talleyrand. It once young De- 
was he who re- cazes comes up 
marked upon the ‘to us and says: 
murder of the ‘My dear Dnu- 
Duke d’Enghien, mas, Lord Pal- 
“that it was merston begs you 
worse than a will leave a chair 
crime ; it was a between you and 
blunder.” Curi- Victor Hugo.’ 
ously enough, *T hastened to 
Charles Buller : k do as he wished. 
said of this, that ae ' .)\ Seed We moved away 
“such an expres: | + ARVO) from each other 
sion could never ae and .placed an 
be uttered by an Ye empty chair be- 
Englishman, and tween us. There- 
could be heard upon enters Lord 
by no English- Palmerston hold- 
man without dis- ing the hand of 
gust ;” and yet his wife, leads 
this sayi: g has her up to us and 
been more quot- invites her to sit 
ed of late—and down on the 
seriously, too— empty chair—all 
than almost any without a word. 
other, both by “« «My lady,’ he 
statesmen and said to his wife, 


our newspaper A LESSON. ‘what time have 
oot ’ 

writers. Madame Heavyside —“‘ How po, Miss PretryPeRT? WHY HAVE YOU TAKEN OFF YOUR HAT!” you ? : 

de Staél drew a =. Prettypert —‘ vz BEEN BATHING, AND I WANT MY HAIR TO DRY.” “«* Thirty - five 


- . fi, —‘ Au|!—Nnow, IF I WERE TO TAKE MINE OFF, I SHOULD GET A FEARFUL COLD.” . 
portrait of him, jigs p, _« Ou, I SUPPOSE THAT'S WHY YOU HAVEN'T RAISED IT YET.” min ute S past 
as an elderly twelve. 


lady, in her novel of ‘‘ Delphine,” and also of herself as ““* Well, then,’ said the great Minister, ‘remember 
the heroine. ‘‘ Those who have read your book tell me,” | well that this day, at thirty-five minutes past twelve, you 
said he, sarcastically, ‘‘that we are both of us in your | were sitting between Alexander Dumas and Victor Hugo, 
novel in the disyuise of women.’’ Perhaps his very best | an honor which you probably never will enjoy agein in 
witticism was upon an old lady of rank, who married a | your lifetime.’ 

valet de chambre, and it was made at the whist-table. | ‘Then he offered his arm again to his wife, and took 
* Ah,” said he, ‘‘it was late in the game; at nine we | her back to her seat without saying a word to us— because 
don’t reckon honors.” | we had not been presented !” 
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‘‘ WHAT A PICTURE SHE LOOKED, AS THE WIDE SLEEVES FELL BACK UPON HER PRETTY ARMS, IN THE EFFORT TO ARRANGE 
HER LOOSENED HAIR!” 
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' “ As you’RE not coming by the P. & O., do stop and see 
Florence and the kids.” 

This last phrase in my brother Fred’s letter to Paris 
had escaped my notice until I re-read it as I was spinning 
along by the express toward Dijon, on my way to join, at 
Malta. Of course I would stop and see Florry and her 
ten ; and I studied my ‘“‘ Bradshaw ” to such effect that I 
decided to dispatch my luggage to Naples from the fron- 
tier, leave my train at Pisa, spend four hours in Fiorenza 
la Bella, und, dropping down by Orvieto, still catch the 
mail at Rome. 

Fred was the eldest and I the youngest of a family of 
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eight, which made his marriage-day seem already to me 
like the other recollections of my boyhood. 

His dear Florry was the best of wives and mothers, but 
innumerable babies had contributed nothing toward the 
cultivation of her natural brilliancy, while the conse- 
quent wear and tear had rather exaggerated a certain in- 
consequence which had been charmingly naive in her 
youth and beauty, but was now dubbed by her husband’s 
appreciative family, ‘‘ Florry’s fuzziness.” 

I breakfasted and brushed up at the Florence station, 
leaving my bag and wraps till I should return to get my 
7:40 p.m. train for Rome. 
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Coming down out of blustering England in the month 
of March, even Paris had seemed warm and pleasant by 
comparison ; but rattling up the Arno in the sun, the 
near green hillsides gleaming with anemones and daffo- 
dils, and the heat obliging me to improvise a pugquree 
out of a forlard, I fell anew and more than ever in love 
with the Vai d’Arno. I pulled at the bell before climb- 
ing the high flight that led to Florry’s apartments, and, 
per consequence, was overwhelmed with her fledgelings 
before I reached her hospitable arms. 

A small trap in the great door had been opened while 
Iwas yet below, and thence proceeded a great whisper- 
ing as I toiled upward to her high second tloor. 

“Taint.” 

“oTis.” 

“Ar'n’t you a muff!” 

“You're another.” 

And then the big door opened, and ao quantity of 
short, twinkling legs appeared ; shouts of, ‘‘ Uncle Dick ! 
Uncle Dick !"’ coming booming down the great stairway. 

Two little girls held each other's hands fast and wad- 
dled down in the legitimate way, while a fat boy in 
knickerbockers came sliding down the banister, and a 
bigger one climbed down a marble column, and arrived 
astride of my shoulder. 

A bigger girl still contented herself with peeriug 
through the half-opened door, and nurse with a baby 
in arms and one by the hand came forward, saying : 

‘For shame, Master Cecil! Come back here, directly, 
Miss Gwen !” 

But withowé effect, for by the time I reached the land- 
ing Iwas merely the pivot for a mass of moving arms 
and legs, and nearly strangled. 

“How are all of you, boys and girls ?’ I gasp. ‘‘ And 
is that English Mary still here ?” 

“Yes, Master Richard,” answered the decent nurse- 
body,, whom I luckily remembered. ‘The children’s 
quite wild, sir, and has been without a governess till 
last week, sir,” she added, courtesying after the ancient 
mode. 

“And she’s quite too awfully pretty, Uncle Dick,” 
aaid Master Cecil, in a knowing way. 

**Ar'n’t ye ashamed to speak that way of a decent 
young lady ?” says Nurse Mary, but no one listened. 

‘*Mamma’s in the morning-room,” said a small one. 
“And she’s giving it to the new governess,” added 
Master Lawrence, aged twelve. 

‘“‘For shame, Lawry !”’ cried Miss Ethel, aged four- 
teen, coming forward to offer me a pink cheek to kiss. 

Just then one of the twins burst open an adjacent door 
by sitting down suddenly ayzinsv it, and tumbled back- 
ward into the room. 

A slender figure in gray, with a pale face and troubled 
brown eyes, appeared, and lifting the two frightened 
little maidens to their pudgy feet, led them quickly 
away; meanwhile my dear Florry, several degrees fatter 
than when I last saw her, loomed upon and folded me in 
her capacious embrace. 

“Oh, Richard, I am in sueh a predicament !” sighed 
x), wearily. 

> Anything in which I can help you, Floppy, dear ?” 

‘It’s just a governess to take the place of dear old 
Tie ynair, who broke down and had a bad fever,” she 
auuswered, 

‘JT haven't such a thing about me at present,” I re- 
gpend, anxiously feeling in all my pockets. 

Niv little joke makes all the children shont, and even 
fat Florry s:uiles, and remembers that Iam a guest, and 
tuat she has not seen me for a year or 80. 
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‘Forgive me, Richard! Ihave been so bothered by 
the children and the noise, and the necessity of taking 
in a person without satisfactory references —in Fred's 
absence, too.”’ 

As if Fred were at home to remain since she returned 
with the first pair of twins from India in the second year 
of their marriage ! 

But all dear Florry’s ideas began and ended in the 
nursery, and this is only a specimen of the conversation 
during my necessarily brief visit. 

When I had at last learned that all was well with her, 
except the governess’s recommendations, I took my 
leave, charged with messages to Fred about the neces- 
sity of wearing his flannels at least another month ; the 
assurance that English governesses were hard to find, 
and only one other, who squinted and took snuff, had 
been available ; and that she, Florry, would see after the 
children’s morals herself, though she could never be sure 
of their subjunctive moods without an Englishwoman, 
etc., all the way down that long staircase. 

I came away with a profound pity in my soul for that 
unrecommended governess, even though I knew my 
sister-in-law to be a good and well-meaning, though 
fuzzy-headed, soul. 

I looked at my watch after hearing Florry’s last dis- 
jointed remark and receiving Master Cecy’s last hug, and 
found that I had time for a glimpse at Florence from the 
pizzale and road over San Miniato, and so got into an 
open hack. 

After steeping my senses in the lovely sunset scene, 
and rattling back into town over the Ponte Carraija, I got 
down to buy cigarette-paper and matches. 

Coming out of the wrong door of the shop, I found my- 
self in the dusky Jittle Via del Moro. The street was 
silent and quite deserted, though the Piazzetta near by 
was crowded. Two mon were in sight, and a young wo- 
man came out of an archway, and advanced toward my 
corner with something white in her hand. All at once 
the two men rushed at the woman, one striking the hand 
that held the folded paper with his stick, and the other 
throwing his big cloak over ber head. 

The three were not ten steps away from me, and yet all 
was done so instantaneously, that though my leap forward 
to the girl's assistance caused her to fall on my breast as 
the man snatched his cloak off her head, the two ‘men 
had disappeared under the archway which led to another 
street before I could even call out. 

“Are you hurt ?” I stammer, in British-Italian. 

‘Only my hand—a little,” was responded, in English 
—in the soft, low tones of refinement. 

She was standing alone in an instant, and, woman-like, 
arranging her bonnet, when she gave a little frightened 
ery, and said, ‘‘Oh, my moncy is gone !” 

“Was it in your pocket ?” I ask, for want of something 


better to say. 
‘In my hand, in an envelope. Oh, 1 had just come 


from a changer’s in the Tournabuoni, and was going to 
Miss Baker's to pay for the baby-linen.” 

Her voice was sweet and tremulous. 
again. ; 

“Much money ?” Task. . 

“A thousand franes —forty pounds.” 

And her voice was as doleful as if it had been a large 
fortune. 

“My glove is torn. 
she added. 

Even in the dusk I could see that it was o very little 
hand, and I took it in my own big one, caressingly. 
Then I heard the velyet-toned bell from Giotto’s. Tower 


I must hear it 


It was stricken out of my hand,” 
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ring out seven o'clock, aud my cocher called, warningly. 
“Tam awfully sorry, my dear young lady, but I must 
catch my train. Will you let me put you in a hack first ?” 
Isay, hurriedly. 

A hack was called by some one in the crowd. I handed 
her in, and just pressed my mustached lips to the poor 
bruised little hand as I said ‘*Good-by,” and so off to 
my train. 

Just time to get my bag, wraps and ticket, and to stow 
myself into a compé-il. I tried to keep awake and to think 
over the scene I had just witnessed, to dream over the 
tones of that sweet, low voice, but the two previous 
nights in the train were too much for sentiment, and | 
only awoke as we came in sight of Mount Soracte, with 
the dome of St. Peter's in the distance. 

A week or so later I met Fred coming up some of the 
innumerable stairs of La Vallette—celebrated by Byron 
in his inelegant and ill-natured poem—with a cloud unon 
his usually serene brow. 

He took off his hat and tumbled up his whitening hair 
as he answered, in great perplexity, my eager question, 
‘What is it, now, old man ?” 

“T’m not sure,” he said, scratching at his gray wig 
fiercely, “but I’m awfully afraid Florry is in a scrape. 
She seems to have got the wrong sort of a person into 
the house to teach the kids, and yet she isn’t sure, 
and dare not be open about it. Tho worst of it is, 
the children like the creature, and are quite docile with 
her, the lads getting on most wonderfully. Florry, poor 
soul, can’t make up her mind. One day she is as happy 
as a king. The paragon has held the baby while he was 
vaccinated, brought Cecil to his marrow-bones after an 
ungentlemanlike escapade, soothed Florry’s headache, 
and painted a lovely plijue for old Lady Murray—Florry's 
particular society Joss. Then all is serene. But now 
Lady Murray has had a prettier plage painted ; the twins 
have told a tarra-diddle, and supported each other in it ; 
the Countess von Fuzzybaum-Sehiockenthaler has said 
that the governess has ‘no maintien,’ and then Florry re- 
members that there was an unaccountable disappearance 
of a sum of money contided to this Miss Jerningham, and 
she is again agonized by the fear that she has admitted a 
wolf into her sheepfold.” 

‘6 Very shocking,” I respond, abruptly. ‘ Why not dis- 
miss her ?” 

*¢ But you see, she is such a paragon. J lorry never was 
so comfortable with the kids before, and she, the para- 
gon, is preparing Cecil and Lawry for school like a 
tutor.” 

“Would you kindly snggest what it is that Florry 
desires ?” I ask, impatiently. 

“T fancy if all the old tabliies would let her atone sie 
would be quite happy.” 

‘* But if they won't ?” 

He scorned to answer my trifling question, and for 
some time I heard no more of Florry’s paragon or her 
troubles. Thinking of Florence always ‘brought back to 
my memory the lovely voise of the young woman who 
was robbed in the dusky Via del “Moro, with her tones 
like those of the famous bell of Giotto’s Tower, 

Should I recognize the voice if I heard it again ? 

Malta that year was not one of the most healthy places, 
and we had so many men in hospital that there came to 
be grambling about drill in tho hot sun, and complaints 
that discipline ought to be less severe in such a climate. 
Of course it became the officers’ duty to set an example, 
and show no fear of the sun; and I’m afraid there was 
much bravado about it all. In short, before the end of 
May the proportion of sun-stricken officers equaled the 
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men, and one day, after having danced all night at Gov- 
ernment House, I came home from parade on a stretcher, 
and after some weeks was invalided home. I got as far 
as Rome on my way, and there developed a smart touch 
of fever, and the next thing I really was conscious of was 
being moaned over by my brother Fred’s fat Florry. 

“T assure you, Miss Jerningham,” I heard her say, 
“*he was one of the handsomest men in the service, which 
is saying a great deal, where all are so fine-looking.” 

Then something soft, cool and perfumed touched my 
burning forehead, and I straightway dreamed of hearing 
the heavenly voice of that young woman who was robbed. 

I fancy I must have been a weary handful to my poor 
old servant, who watched me in my delirium, and have 
quite worn him ont by my different relapses, for I missed 
him often from my bedside when my senses began tu 
make periodical returns, and Florry assured me that he 
was ill in his turn. 

“No English soul to be got to nurse you, and Dorgan 
chooses this time for giving out,” moaned Florry. Theu 
a soft step approached, and I suppose I fell again into 
dreams, for I distinctly heard my sweet voice of the 
Via del Moro urging repose upon my tired and anxious 
sister-in-law. 

My rooms opened upon a terrace with a garden below, 
and finding ove day that I could turn in my bed, I lay 
looking at the distant soft-bosomed hills and waving tree- 
tops until my dim senses brought me a sound of voices, 
Some one on the terrace, and out of sight from the bed, 
was reading, in a half-voice. I pulled a rug about me 
and tried bearing my weight upon my feet. 

Rather shaky, but I got as far as an armchair, near the 
door, and after a little, looked out on the terrace. 

Seated on a Persian rug, under an awning, was a slen- 
der-looking young woman with fair hair, and grouped 
around her, or leaning up on her, were the twins, and 
three other kids, all eagerly listening. 

“This must be the paragon,” I thought, and waited to 
see her turn and reveal spectacles and blue stockings. 
She took asmall hand from under her chin to turn the 
page, and I noticed that it was fair and looked young 
enough, but there was an odd mark like that of an ancient 
bruise across the slender fingers. 

How tired I felt after my effort! And the low mur- 
mured reading from that quiet group soothed my senses 
to repose. 

A bell rang in the distance, and the little people stole 
softly away—probably to luncheon. Miss Jerningham’s 
rising to her feet gave her to my half-closed eyes entire, 
quite young and very graceful. She leaned a moment 
over the parapet to look upon the street, and then I 
started to see her slender neck, ears and cheeks grow 
scarlet, as some one called to her, i: a hoarse whisper, 
from below, in pure Tuscan : 

‘*The Madonna bless the signorina, and St. Joseph 
guard her !” 

“‘But why are you nct gone? You promised me to go 
directly !” I heard the governess answer, hurriedly. 

“The ship sails to-night, and Amina is at the station 
with the bimdi. I came to thank the blessed angel who 
has saved us all—to kiss her hands.” 

Just then Florry came stealing on tiptoe into my room, 
and arrived upon the terrace behind Miss Jerningham in 
time to hear that young lady’s last anxious words to the 
man helow—‘ Go ! go !” 

Florry wrung her hands and glanced at me, aud I shut 
my eyes tightly, and feigned sleep successfully. 

Seeing no help for it, that unwilling warricr faced tho 


situation. 
mae 
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Advancing on the terrace, she was in time to see a 
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“The noise, Captain Trevor,” said Miss 


rough - looking peasant ‘fellow waving his hat in final | at last and rather haughtily, ‘‘ was cau 


adieu to the paragon, whose crimson face made denial 
useless, as Florry burst forth : 


“Oh, Miss Jerningham, you who denied that this | dence in her family, of course, follows.” 


fellow was the one who robbed you, and then have him 
come to see you here, in the house with my innocent 
children! We shall all be murdered in our beds by the 
ruffans you encourage to come here, and I begin to be- 
lieve what Lady Murray says—that you were not robbed 


at all, but are in league with banditti. Oh, why did I | the doubts that her politeness had hither 


take a per- 
son without 
a recommen- 
dation ? And 
now poor 
Richard is 
here help- 
less, and you 
are so tak- 
ing, and he 
won't have 
his medicine 
from any one 
else, even 
when he is 
delirious, 
and he’ll go 
and fall in 
love with 
you, and you 
belonging to 
the Carbon- 
ari, Mafia, or 
whatever it 
is, and let- 
ting robbers 
into the 
house when 
we are all 
asleep to 
murder my 
innocent 
babies !” 
Florry had 
delivered all 
this har- 
angue with- 
out stopping 
for breath, 
and in a 
gradually in- 
creasing tone 
of voice, un- 
til at last she 
burst into a 
positive wail 


and sat down on the Persian rug, demanding her hus- | 
band, with tears and sobs, and refusing to be comforted. 

I managed to throw over a chair, the sound of whose 
fall rather ended the row on the terrace, and brought 
me Miss Jerningham, in great confusion and fright at 
my k.ving risen from my bed. 

‘‘What is all that noise about ?” I ask, sleepily. 

The governess’s cheeks were scarlet and her great 
brown eyes aflame, as she brushed back her soft hair | boys.” 
with the bruised hand and waited for Florry to explain, 
who did nothing but sob and mop up her tears, till her 
poor nose was quite red and shiny. 


Mi | 


— 
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in my nest again, still sniffliug. I was too 
gallant. 


done ?” 


interrupt. 


Jerningham, 
sed by Mrs. 


Trevor’s dissatisfaction with my services, and my con- 
sequent resignation of my position of trust and confi- 


“And what am I to do with the children all, and the 
baby beginning to cut his teeth, and Cecil so unmanage- 
able with any one else, and Lawry not through the Com- 
mentaries !” Florry murmured on, without breath or 
punctuation, already repenting her hasty expression of 


to aided her 
interest to 
conceal, 
“*Let Dor- 
gan come and 
help me .to 
bed again,” I 
interpolate. 
“Oh, Rich- 
ard, Dorgan 
was taken ill 
just when 
you got out 
of danger. 
He’s in his 
bed and a 
high fever.” 
She spoke 
as if it was 
like  Dor- 
gan’s impu- 
dence to in- 
dulge in a 
fever at such 
an inappro- 
priate time, 
and my _in- 
voluntary 
smile at her 
absurdity- 
was faintly 
reflected on 
MissJerning- 
ham’s lovely, 
vexed face, 
as she called 
an Italian 
man servant, 
and gave him 
the necessary 
orders, and 
then left the 
room. : 
Florry 
came in from 
the terrace as 
soon as I was 
weak to feel 


‘“Now, Florry,” I said, severely, ‘‘ what is it you want 
“She says she’s going, and I don’t know what sort of 
a situation she can get in June, with every soul gone 
away, and I like her so much for her goodness to the 
children, and she’s done all the work of a tutor for the 
“You don’t want her to go, then, Forry ?” I ruthlessly 


‘What I should do without her, now Dorgar. is ill. 
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I’m sure I don’t know, and you're scarcely recovered 
your senses, and baby teething already.” 

“Then you apologize and beg her to stop,” I put io, 
decisively. 

‘But she certainly has been speaking to ruftians 
several times, and I had no recommendations with her, 
you know, and she certainly refused to accuse the two 
men who were canght by the police to be recognized, 
and the money aifair was, of course, never clear, and 
Lady Murray believes she was in league with the men 
who robbed her.” : 

“What about the money, Flop ?” 

“Why, the forty pounds she changed at Fioravanti's 
to pay Miss Baker for the baby-linen, and then came 
home, saying that it had been stolen from her in the Via 
del Moro. Of course, as Lady Murray says, she could 
have hit her hand and bruised it as much herself.” 

So that was the explanation of the musical voice I had 
heard in my delirium, only banished from my presence 
since my consciousness returned! So those were the 
small, bruised fingers I had kissed in the dusk of the Via 
del Moro three montlis ago! Florry maundered on un- 
interrupted, until a sound of baby-wailing above-stairs 
attracted her attention. 

“Tmust go ‘o them,’ I heard her say. ‘‘ Perhaps it 
is the twins, who have already heard that she is going. 
What in the world shall Ido? Oh, Dick, if you could 
advise me !” 

‘Will you take my advice to the letter ?”’ I ask. 

“Oh, yes, dear Richard, In Fred’s absence, of course 
I will, if you are sure you are no longer delirious.” 

“Then go straight and apologize to Miss Jerningham, 
and let Lady Murray and the recommendations go to 
Bagdad with the ruffians.” 

“But if——” 

‘Now, Florry, either you do as I say or don’t come 
and bother me for advice, you know,” I cruelly insist, 
and she trots off to apologize and send the governess 
to me, as I have begged of her. 

Pretty, did I say ? Why, the paragon was positively 
beautiful in her indignation when she sailed into my 
room, her big brown eyes and high color lighting her 
soft-tinted hair and delicate complexion into brilliancy. 

“You sent for me, Captain Trevor,” she said, proudly, 
‘‘and as you are ill, I could not refuse to come.” 

“Draw the blind, please, Miss Jerningham, and would 
you be so good as to turn me over this obstinate pillow ?” 
I answer. 

Only an instant’s hesitation, and then she did me these 
small services, with a gentle touch. 

“ Are you really stronger to-day ?” she asked, noticing 
my exhaustion after this unwontedly stirring morning. 

‘*Scarcely yet strong enough to think about changes.” 

The vexed color recedes from her soft cheeks, and her 
brown eyelashes droop over the sweet eyes, as she stands 
waiting. I reached and took her bruised hand in mine. 

“May I kiss it again ?” I whisper ; ‘‘ there was no time 
to ask your permission in the Via del Moro.” 

A wave of color passed over her face, and her startled 
eycs sought mine, but she did not withdraw her hand. 

“TI thought you did not remember me,” she murmured. 

“T have never forgotten the sweet sound of your voice, 
and Iam longing to call its owner by the denrest of all 
titles. May I hope to do s0 when you have had time to 
reflect ?” 

“You, also, must have time to reflect,” she said, softly, 
with averted lead, ; 

“But you will be patient with Florry, and will wait 
and help me to get well ?’ I urge. 
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‘ST will wait,” she said, simply, and I kissed ‘her rosy 
palm just once. 

** Now you will sleep ?” she asked, after a brief silence. 

“‘Now I can sleep,” I answer, and I did so for several 
hours, waking much refreshed, and with a great flash of 
joy, for the paragon was sitting near me in a great arin 
chair, telling whispered stories to keep the twins quiet, 
while Jock, a six-year old rebel, kept himself quiet with 
the diversion of taking out her combs and letting her 
lovely hair fall over her shoulders. 

What a picture she looked, as the wide sleeves fell back 
from her pretty arms in the effort to arrange ber loosened 
hair, her soft eyes hidden by their drooped lashes, and 
all those rosy babies secure in her happy vicinity as they 
chuckled over her discomfiture ! 

‘‘Dorgan had to have the man with him, and Mrs. 
Trevor asked me to come to you while she received some 
visits, but now she is come herself,” explained Miss 
Jerningham, rising to go away. 

I made a pleading gesture which called her to my side, 
and in answer to a whispered question, Florry, who was 
just entering the room, heard her say the one word, 
‘* Violet,” and opened wide eyes of astonishment as the 
governess. departed with her following of children. 

‘‘Now, Richard,” began Florry, ‘“don’t tell me that 
she’s been making love to you, or'it will be the last straw.” 

‘But I’m telling you nothing of the kind,” I say 
somewhat irritably. 

‘‘Lady Murray has just been here, and ‘she says there 
is no kind of doubt but what that woman is in league with 
brigands, and we shall be murdered in our beds.” 

“Cheerful prediction of Lady M.; but if it must be 
done, I should prefer it done in bed under present cir- 
cumstances.” 

Florry consents to laugh at my teasing, but I see 
plainly that her confidence is shaken by my whispered 
question to the departing offender, and I muster all my 
force to begin the necessary explanations, when @ great 
rumpus is heard on the floor above, and Florry, probably 
convinced that the massacre is beginning at 3 Pp. u. of the 
day, rushes off to investigate. 

When the thumping and galloping of children’s feet in 
the corridor has somewhat subsided, I distinguish above 
the others the deep, pleasant grumbling of my brother 
Fred’s voice, and give a sigh of content, knowing that all 
care is at an end for me, falling to thinking what a pleas- 
ant name is Violet. 

Before long, a great bumping of small boots descend- 
ing toward my quarters announces the esvort of dear old 
Fred, hunting me out. 

When we have shaken hands warmly, and exchanged 
the compliments of, ‘‘What a seedy beggar you look !” 
and ‘A sunburned old bully ! and Fred has got rid of 
the kids by giving up to them the keys of his luggage, he 
asks, earnestly : 

‘‘What’s all this about the governess introducing 


-burglars ? =Florry telegraphed as soon as Dorgan was 


taken ill, and a pretty fright it has caused me.” 

At this moment Miss Jerningham brought me my medi- 
cine, which every one else had forgotten, and was ‘‘ Quite 
too awfully pretty’ in her embarrassment when intro- 
duced to Fred. 

““But you don’t mean that that is the governess 2” 
gasped he. 

‘*The werry h'identical burglars’ accomplice,” I aver. 

‘Then it is all a yarn of Florry's, of course,” he 
prononneed. “Jerningham, did you say? Why, she re- 
minds me of Jerningham of ours, who died just after the 
Glasgow Bank failure.” 
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‘*T don’t know anything of her people, but she don’t 
look to me the thing for successful burglary,” I answer. 

‘‘There was something about her losing some money, 
I believe ?” 

Just here Florry joined us, and added, “ Yes, it was 
forty pounds, and two men were taken up for the rob- 
bery and recognized by all the bystanders, but she re- 
fused to accuse them, and Lady Murray thinks the money 
was shared between the three.” 

“Lady Murray be blessed '’ I burst forth. ‘TI should 
like to know how the poor girl could recognize the men 
when her head was completely covered by a cloak. I 


caught her as he pulled it off her head, and ran off | 


through the archway.” 

“* You ?” from both my astonished auditors, and then I 
had to relate my involuntary assisting at the robbery. 

‘But I'm sure the ruftian she was talking with to-day 
was one of them,” urged Florry, inconsequently. 

“ Then she is forgiving, for I heard the man bless her 
for helping him off to America with his family. You 
shall not lose your forty pounds, Florry, I promise you, 
if you are good to her.” 

“Now, Fred, just hear that! She’s been making love 
to Richard,” scolded my sister-in-law. 

“Quite the contrary,’ I insist. ‘‘It is I who have 
mae love to her, and if you don’t help me I fear I shall 
be unsuccessful.” 

Then I coaxed Fred and Florry to side with me if I 
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should succeed in my suit, and got them to ask Miss 
Jerningham to come to me, under pretext of medicine. 

‘“‘T find I cannot wait till Iam well. for my answer,” I 
said to my dear love, turning a flushed and wearied face 
toward her. I feel as if I should never rest again unless 
you give me peace with your promise.” 

“But you know nothing of me,” she urged, softly. 
“You know I had no recommendations, as Mrs. Trevor 
says, and as I was never before a governess, and left nn- 
willing relatives to accept such a lot—when I lost father 
and fortune My 

I secured her small hand, and by it drew her within 
reach of my arm by gentle force, so that I could interrupt 
her explanations in my own way. 

“‘Do you love me, my darling ? That is the only thing 
necessary to explain between us," I whisper. 

‘*How could I help loving you since that fearful mo- 
ment, which ended by leaving me safe in your arms ?” 
she answered. 

Then Fred came and offered her his arm to the din- 
ner-table, and Florry, when convinced that she was ail 
that birth and breeding could make her, averred : 

“Of course you have enough money for both, with 
Aunt Ethel’s legacy, and Jock and the twins will be de- 
lighted, and I will love her dearly, Richard, if she coul! 
only finish preparing Cecil and Lawry.” 

So she was to be mine, though still without recor- 
mendations. 
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BressEts is Paris in miniature. She imitates Paris in 
everything. She has her Boulevards; her tiny Champs 
Elysées ; her Palais Royal; her Acclimatization Gardens ; 
her covered passages ; her fountains—one of which Paris 
can never hope to imitate; her cafés chantants aud her 
clic. One feels as if in Paris, yet lacking a something 
that Lutetia ever dispenses with lavish hand. What is 
it? Who knows? It is a something in the atmosphere. 
Brussels to me is ever associated with the finesse of a 
woman, and the confiding nature of a man. I was en 
route to Cologne, to do the Rhine. We left Brussels by 
the midnight train, all first-class carriages, and an extra 
fare for the privilege of traveling by this train. In my 
compartment were a young Russian, an elderly English 
maiden, and two young and very pretty girls whom she 
vas transporting to the banks of the blue Moselle, for 
educational purposes—the finishing touches—or, as an 
agricultural friend of mine would put it, ‘‘ top-dressing.” 
We all commenced a gossip. The Russian spoke capital 
English, and, as the young girls knew full well that they 
would get all the sleep they required, and more, later on, 
they chatted away so merrily that daylight peeped in to 
find us still on the gossip. The ‘‘she-dragon ” produced 
some light but dainty food, the Russian a bottle of wine, 
and Brussels was announced ere the crumbs had been 
well washed away. The elder lady and I proceeded in 
quest of our respective baggages, and to face the grim 
German Custom-house officials. I got safely through, to 
fin the lady in a war of words, hot and strong words too, 
with a wooden-faced doumier, who remained unmoved as 
a cobblestone under her rain of merciless invective. She 
had with her a very large quantity of home-made pre- 
serves, upon which there was a heavy duty. She refused to 
pay, and declared her intention of leaving the jam, pots 


and all, for the delectation of the Custom-house officers. | pened to order a particular brand of Rhine wine. 


The douanier gruffly declared that the duty should be 
paid in any case. A sudden thought struck the lady. 
Advancing to a distant corner, where the Russian was 
flirting with the girls, she said to him, with a smile 
sweeter than all the jam: ‘‘You have been kind and 
polite to me and my charges, monsieur, and I would like 
to prove my gratitude by making you a little present.” 

The Russian was perfectly overwhelmed. 

“‘T have some preserves here,” pointing, in an off-hand 
way, to the groaning crates behind the long counter, 
“made by these young ladies. You shall have them.° 
Come and claim them.” 

He was led to the counter. He claimed the preserves. 
He handed the ladies into a cab, and bade them a guttural 
‘‘Au revoir.” Then he returned to the counter, face to 
face with his white elephant, and the traveling charges 
thereof ; then he swore in Russian, and for this purpose 
the Muscovite language carries off the palm. Yea, when 
Brussels comes on the tapis, I bethink me of that wily 
spinster and her artful little ways. 

Brussels is the prond capital of the proud Belgians, 
and boasts 200,000 inhabitants within her walls, her 
suburbs being good for 170,000, making 370,000 in cil. 
The beautiful city, for it is beautiful, is divided into tke 
upper and lower towns, the upper being the swell quar- 
ter, and, on account of its altitude, the healthier. Horse- 
cars are in abundance, and the restaurants, especially in 
the lower town, of exceptional character both for food 
and drink. 

On the occasion of my first visit to the capital of Rcl- 
gium I was accompanied by a worthy Dublin Alderman, 
Philip Redmond, than whore a more joyous companion 
or better fellow never drew breath. We put up on 
chance at the Hotel Saxe, in the Rune Neuve, and han- 
Phil 
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was so delighted 
with the ‘tap” 
that he lingered in 
the city as long as 
he possibly could, 
and wound up his 
visit by purchasing 
the remainder of 
the bin for his “‘ pri- 
vate smoking” at 
his hospitable man- 
sion in Dublin. If 
there are correct 
vintages in the 
bright particular 
star he has been 
called away to, 
may he get hold of 
the longest-tailed 
in the whole list ! 
The upper town 
contains the King’s 
Palace, the Cham- 
‘bers and some pal- 
atial hotels. The 
Rue de la Loi is 
oecupied by pub- 
lic offices. The 
lower town revels 
in picturesque 
buildings long, 
long ago the resi- 
dences of the Bra- 
bant noblesse. The 
Market-place, with 
its glorious Hétel 
de Ville, supported 
hy many tall,gabled 
halls of venerable 
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guilds, is ‘he great 
attraction of Brus- 
sels, since it is, 
beyond question, 
doubt or cavil, un- 
rivaled as a speci- 
men of Gothic 
splendor in civic 
edifices. The Eng- 
lish and American 
quarter is the 
Quartier Léopold, 
outside the Boule- 
vard Régent, and 
the Club is much 
frequented by land- 
lords who have 
made fifty per cent. 
commission and by 
those who have 
made none. ‘‘It is 
cheap, sir, devilish 
cheap, and not a 
bit nasty,” was the 
observation of an 
Hibernian whose 
rent-roll had dwin- 
dled from $15,000 
to $5,000. 

The Boulevards 
are wide and hand- 
some, especially the 
Avenue and Rue 
du Midi, Boulevard 
du Hainault and 
the Rue Neuve. 
The Boulevard 
Centrale, with that 
of the Senne, offers 
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a direct causeway nearly two miles long from the North- 
ern Railway Station to that of the Midi. Midway between 
the two stands the Bourse, a superb building, in the 
very heart of the city. 

. Everybody makes straight for the Park, in the upper 
town, a very shady and capitally laid out pleasaunce, the 


gift of Maria Theresa. Within the area of the Park stood 
the old Chateau of the Dukes of Brabant, in the hall of 
which Charles V. made his’ memorable abdication in 
1555. In this Park, Peter the Great of Russia, having 
offered too many libations to Bacchus, tumbled into a 
well, and became sobered through immersion. The 
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incident was too ‘juicy ” to be allowed to rest, so a slab 
on the curbstone announces to all whom it may concern 
or otherwise, that Peter the Great, King of Muscovia, 
being drunk and incapable, fell headforemost into the 
well in the April of 1717. 

The King’s Palace overlooks the Park. At Laeken, a 
five-franc journey from Brussels, the Belgian Court is 
usually to be found, and the trip repays even if one has 
no back-stairs work on hand. The Palace in Brussels is 
searcely worthy the title. It so closely resembles the 
adjacent hotel that a near-sighted friend of mine, under 
the impression that he was returning to take his ease in 
his inn, entered the sacred inclosure, and passing all the 
sentries without being challenged, found himself in a 
handsome chamber, and all alone. He rang an electric 
bell, and to his utter astonishment a gorgeously attired 
court flunky replied to the summons. Half a dozen fol- 
lowed in quick succession, and my luckless friend was 
shown not only the door, but the gate. 

The Palais Ducal, given by the city to the Duke of 
Brabant, has a history. It was erected at the cost of the 
City of Brussels and presented to William II , King of 
Holland, when Prince of Orange. When the revolution 
of 1830 bounced him, the palace was converted into a 
Museum of Modern Belgian Art, and first-class art it 
is. I spent two mornings in the galleries, and would 
gladly have repeated my visits. 

We have to deal with yet another palace—the Palais 
de la Nation or National Palace. This edifice was erected 
ly Maria Theresa for the meetings of the Council of 
Brabant. It is situated in the Rue de la Loi, or Law 
Street, at the end of the Park, and faces the Royal 
Palace. Within its walls are two representative cham- 
bers, the Senate and Chamber of Deputies, which form 
the Belgian Parliament. In the Senate Hall are some re- 
markable paintings of a purely historical character. A 
colossal equestrian statue of Godf:ey de Bouillon stands 
in picturesque and battle array in the centro of the Place 
Royale. Every true American visits the Column of the 
Constitution, erected in 1859 as a memorial of the 
National Congress. At the four corners of the base are 
female figures personifying Liberty of the Press, Edu- 
cation, Association and Religion. 

The Museum, formerly the Palace of the Spanish and 
Austrian Governors of the Low Countries, is more than 
usually interesting, since there are seven works of Ru- 
bens—all disputed, however—to be gazed upon and duly 
criticised. Here is a superb Vandyke, a Gerard Douw, 
Franz Floriss, P. Nufs and Dierick Stuerbout. Here, 
also, is the ‘‘ Kermess ”’ of Teniers, with portraits of the 
painter, his two daughters and his servants. As usual, 
the French have gained an unhappy notoriety here for 
art destruction, since, during the bombardment of Brus- 
sels, the 20th of August, 1695, by Marshal Villeroi, in 
addition to several thousaud houses, they burned four- 
teen churches, every one of them rieh in masterpieces 
by Rubens and Vandyke. 

The Royal Library contains close upon a quarter of a 
million of printed volumes, and over 20,000 MSS., and 
includes the famous ‘ Bibliothéque de Bourgogne.” It 
was founded in the fifteenth century by Philippe le Bon. 
Duke of Burgundy. Many of the volumes in the col- 
lection are enriched with miniature paintings of the 
highest merit. The visitors’ particular attention is called 
to thirty-seven folio volumes containing ‘‘ The Chronicle 
of Hainault,” illustrated, on it, by Hemling ; ‘‘ The Missal 
of Matthias Corvinus, King of Hungary”; ‘ ‘lhe Psalter 
of Lonis of Macl,” and the Ms. copy of the “Cyro- 
piedia,” the personal property of Charles the Bold. In 
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this library is a collection of 60,000 prints—old Flemish 
and German artists—a unique and splendid collection of 
niello, and a woodcut bearing the date 1418. 

But it is to the Town Hall and Market-place that every 
visitor to Brussels makes instant pilgrimage. The Town 
Hall stands in the middle of the Market-place, and is by 
far the grandest of those municipal palaces which are 
found in almost every city of the Netherlands. The part 
southward of. the tower was commenced in 1401. Tho 
charming spire of Gothic openwork is 364 feet high. 
The gilt-copper figuro of St. Michael on the top, and 
which serves as a weathercock—why not St. Peter ?—is 17 
feet high. The good saint, like the Vicar of Bray, turns 
with every wind. In the Salle de Mariage are some mag- 
nificent Belgian tapestries of the fifteenth, and Gobelins 
of the seventeenth, centuries, their colors being still won- 
drously fresh and vivid. The Grande Place is certainly 
one of the finest squares in Europe—I have seen them 
all—and is surrounded by the most picturesque old 
houses, most of which were the halls of various corpora- 
tions and guilds. From their prim-looking windows fair 
dames of Brabant have gazed down upon the tourney. 
It was in this grand old square that Counts Egmont and 
Horn were beheaded, in 1568. You are shown the house 
in which they spent their last night on earth, a semi- 
Gothio creation called the Broodhuis, built in 1525. Alva, 
who ordered the execution, gazed grimly on the work of 
death from the window of an opposite house, Mais nou< 
avons changé tout cela. The spot on which the scaffold 
stood is now occupied by a colossal monument, in 
bronze, of the martyred counts, erected in 1864, and 


|a noble work of art this monument is, and right nobly 


surrounded. 

The Church of St. Gudule is a superb specimen of the 
Gothic, and is world-famous for.its carved pulpit, the 
work of Verbruggen. It represents Adam and Eve driven 
out of Paradise by the angel, who appears on one side of 
the globe brandising the flaming sword, while Death 
glides round with his dart from the opposite side. The 
pulpit itself is in the hollow of the globe, which is sun- 
ported on the tree of knowledge, and the tree of life, 
teeming with fruit, and with various animals perel:c.1 on 
their branches. Above the canopy stands the Virgin, 
holding the infant Saviour, whom she is assisti:g to 
thrust the extremity of the cross into the serpent’s head. 
In 1776 Maria Theresa presented this quaint piece of 
wood-carving to St. Gudulo’s. 

In the Chapel of St. Sacrament des M racles aro depo- 
sited the miraculous wafers, stolen from the altar by a sa- 
crilegions Jew, and subjected to insults by himself and 
his brethren assembled in their synagogue. To add 
additional flavor to the sacrilege, the day chosen for tho 
outrage was Good Friday. ‘‘ When the scoffers procecded 
so far as to stick tl.eir knives into the wafers, jets of blood 
burst forth from the wounds, and the scoffers were struck 
senseless. The Jews were then denounced by one of the 
pretended spectators, who had been converted to Christ- 
ianity, and were seized and put to death by the most 
cruel torments. This took place about the end of the 
fourteenth century.” 

I was much taken with o beautiful altar of modern 
date, carved in wood, the gift of a wealthy pious maiden, 
who spent 35,000 in this righteous way. The Roman- 
esque choir, ninth century, in the Church of Notre Damo 
de la Chapelle, contains a singular pulpit representing 
Elijah comforted by an angel under a canopy of palm- 
trees. This church also enshrines the pretentious 
monument of the Spinola family. With the exception 
of the buildings of the Departments of State at Wash- 
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ington, and those of the Hotel de Ville at Paris, com- 
mend me to the Palais de Justice at Brussels, com- 
menced in 1868, and still under the cold chisel of the 
stone-masons. No attempt at description could convey 
the singular and stately beauty of this palace, its glori- 
ous fagade, and its delightful proportions. 

The Prison of Petits Carmes is a very historic spot. 
It stands on the site of a hotel memorable as the 
place of meeting of the Confederates, in the reign of 
Philip II., who were the means of delivering the United 
Provinces from the yoke of-Spain. On this spot, in 1566, 
they drew up the famous petition to the Regent Muar- 
garet of Parma, called the ‘ Request.” At‘*the moment 
when ‘it was presented one of the courtiers was overheard 
to whisper in the ear of Margaret, who was rather startled 
by the sudden entrance of the petitioners, ‘‘ Not ‘to be 
annoyed by such a parcel of beggars ’—(queur). The 
leaders uf the Confederates, hearing of this, and feeling 
that an epithet bestowed upon those who came forward 
in defense of their country and liberties, though meant 
as a reproach, became by its application a title of honor, 
determined to adopt it at once as their nom deo guerre. 
The same evening, when they met at supper, some of 
tbem appeared on the balcony of the hotel with beg- 
gars’ wallets at their backs and porringers—( je/tes)—in 
their hands, out of which they drank success to the 
queux! The spark thus lighted was soon blown into a 
flame, and this is commonly considered one of the lead- 
ing events of that revolution which, in a few years, dis- 
possessed Spain of the dominion of the northern portions 
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of Charles V., his gauntlets and dagger ; suits of steel, of 
Philip II. of Spain ; very curious and very horrible wood- 
carvings of the martyrdom of the saints, and, above all, 
the bow and mantle of red feathers of Montezuma, 
Emperor of Mexico, brought hither by the Emperor 
Charles V. It isin front of this building that criminals 
are guillotined. 

“Have you paid your respects to the oldest inhabit- 
ant ?” is the facetious question put to every stranger 
visiting Brussels. The greenhorn replies in the negative, 
and after being informed that compliance with this cere- 
mony is ‘indispensable, is led through a number of nar- 
row streets in the old town, until a fountain is reached, 
and then — well, the fountain is called ‘The Manikin,” 
and represents a small, naked boy, adding to the flowing 
and sparkling waters. Itis the practical joke of the Bel- 
gians, and as harmless as it is quaint. The manikin used 
‘to be a personage of considerable importance, and, on 
certain féfe days, was borne in procession in a costume 
specially designed for his little royal highness. The statue. 
is very old, and is much respected and revered by thc 
citizens. Woe to the wight who would injure or offer it. 
insult. 

On the top of the hill adjoining the King’s Palace, and 
overlooking the Park, stands the Bellevue Hotel, rendered 
immortal from ‘having been the building in which the 
‘Duchess of Richmond gave her celebrated ball, on the 
night of the 15th of June, 1815, during the height of 


| which the Duke of Wellington received the tidings an- 


nouncing that his great rival, Napoleon Bonaparte, with 


of the-Low Countries. Alva wreaked his blind vengeance | whom he longed to cross swords, was on the march for 


on the building where the meetings were held by level- 
ing it to the ground. 

The name of Alva is not loved in Belgium, and I verily 
believe that Mr. Vanderbilt would be hauled over the 
coals for having given the name to his floating palace. 

There is a small but extremely choice collection of pic- 
tures at the Palais d’Aremberg. They are chiefly of Dutch 
and Flemish masters, Jan Steen and Ostade being well to 
the front. There is also a splendid Paul Potter. In 
numerous cabinets are Etruscan and other antiquities, 
aud the lovers of old furniture can reap a rich harvest 
with quiet eye. In the library is an antique head, as- 
serted to be that of the famous Laocoén. 

An eccentric personage, an artist, who died some 
twenty-five years ago, bequeathed to Belgium s capital a 
set of ‘pictures extraordinary, fascinating and unique. 
He also erected a gallery for their safo-keeping, and 
called it after his own name, the ‘‘ Wiertz”’ Museum. 
You gaze through peepholes at some of these works of 
art ; and as there is much that is gruesome and horrible 
in the subjects selected by the half-crazy artist, I should 
not advise ladies of delicate nerves to visit the museum, 
nor would I bring a child thither at any price. If pater 
Sumilias desires to see the show, let him leave the ladies 
and children in the adjoining Zoological Gardens, where 
on Summer evenings a capital open-air concert can be 
enjoyed, with the occasional howl of the hyena, for one 
franc. The aquarium resembles that at Brighton. 

The Porte de Hal is a large Gothic gatehouse, standing 
alone, a medizval reproach to the modern and hideous 
buildings in its immediate vicinity. It was erected in 

’ 1381, and was Alva’s Bastile during his bloody persecu- 
tion of the Reformers. It is now used as a museum for 
a highly interesting and admirably arranged collection of 
medieval antiquities. Among its most attractive gems 
are: specimens of fifteenth-century breech-loading can- 
non, from the Castle of Bouvigne ; arma, armor, chain 
an scale mail suits of the twelfth century ; the helmet 


Brussels. The ball has been described in song and story, 
and Romance has enshrined it in sheen and shine all her- 


‘own. Byron, whose verse, as Mr. Longfellow once said to 


n 
t 
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me, ‘‘makes the heart leap,” thus gloriously sings of it : 


“There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium’s capital had gather'd then 
Her beauty, and her chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men. 
A thousand hearts beat happily; and when 
Music aroso with its voluptuons swell, 
Soft eyes look'd love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell. 

But hush! hark! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell. 


“Did ye not hear it ?—no; ’twas but the wind 
Or the oar rattling o’er the stony street; 
On with the dance! let joy be unconfined ! 
No sleep till morn, when youth and pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet. 
But hark! ‘that heavy.sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat, 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before! 

Arm! arm! it is—it is—the cannon's opening rocr! 


“Ah! ‘then and there were hurrying to and fro, 

And .gathering tears, and tremblings of distress 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
‘Blush’d at the praise of their own loveliness. 

And there were sudden partings, such as press 

The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne’er might be repeated; who could guess 
If evermore should meet those mutual eyes, 

Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could rise! 


““And there was mounting in hot haste; the steed, 

The mustering squadron, and the clattering car 

Went pouring forward with impetuous speed 

And swiftly forming in the ranks of war. 

And the deep thunder peal on peal afar; 

And near, the beat of the alarming drum 

toused up the soldier ere the morning star, 

While throng’d the citizens with terror dumb, 

Or whispering with white lips: ‘The foe! they come! they 
come P”? 


In ‘‘ Vanity Fair” Thackeray describes the excitement. 
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and alarm in Belgium’s capital on the night of the 
famous ball : 


“There never was, since the days of Darius, such a brilliant 
train of camp-followers as hung round the train of the Duke of 
Wellington’s army in the Low Countries in 1815, and led it danc- 
ing and feasting, as it were, up to the very brink of battle. A cer- 
tain ball which a noble duchess gave at Brussels, on the 15th of 
June, in the above-named year, is historical. All Brussels had 
been in a state of excitement about it, and I have heard, from 


ladies who were in that town at the period, that the talk and inter-- 


ect of persons of their own sex regarding the ball was much 
greater even than in respect of the enemy in their front. The 
struggles, intrigues and prayers to get tickets were such as Eng- 
lish ladies only will employ in order to gain admission to the 
society of the great of their own nation. 

* * * * * . * 


““We of peaceful London city have never beheld—and, please 
God, never shall witness—such a scene of hurry and alarm as that 
which Brussels presented. Crowds rushed to the narrow gate, 
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such a pitch of nervousness as gratified his friend Isidor to be- 
held, who now counted surely upon the spoils of the owner of the 
laced coat.” 


Who has not read Charles O’Malley, and the vivid de- 
scription of the immortal ball ? 

It was at nine of the clock upon a glorious July morn- 
ing that I took my place on the box-seat of the coach 
that leaves Brussels for the famous field of ‘‘ king-mak- 
ing” Waterloo. It is a drive of about ten miles, anda 
charming and fascinating excursion. About two miles 
| from Brussels the road enters or skirts the Forest of 
Soigne, now much shorn of its fair proportions and 
turned into corn-fields, the blue and red poppies dap- 
pling the yellow corn after a fashion to drive an artist 
in water colors who sat behind me into interjectional 
ecstasy. This forest is nine miles long by about seven 
and one-half broad, and Byron, by a poetical license, has 
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from which direction the noise proceeded, and many rode along | 


the level chauss’e to be in advance of any inteliigence from 
the army. Each man asked his neighbor for news, and even great 
English lords and ladies condescended to speak to persons whom 
they did not know, The friends of the French went abroad, wild 
with excitement, and prophesying the triumph of their Emperor. 


The merchants closed their shops, and came out to swell the | 


general chorus of alarm and clamor. Women rushed to the 
churches, and crowded the chapels, and knelt and prayed on the 
flags and steps. ‘I'he dull sound of the cannon went on rolling, 


rolling. Presently carriages with travelers began to leave the | 


town, galloping away by the Ghent barrier, The prophecies of the 
French partisans began to pass for facts. ‘ He has cut the armies 
in two,’ it was said. ‘He is marching straight on Brussels. He 
will overpower the English, and be here to-night.’ ‘He will 
destroy the English,’ shrieked Isidor to his ‘master, ‘and will 
be here to-night.” The man bounded in and out from the lodg- 
ings to the street, always returning with some particulars of dis- 
aster. Joe’s face grew paler and paler. Alarm began to take en- 
tire possession of the stout civilian. All the champagne he drank 
brought no courago to him. Before sunset he was worked up to 


! 


identified it with the ancient forest of the Ardennes. 
The village of Waterloo is on the outskirts of the forest, 
| and was the headquarters of the British army in the days 
| before and following the battle to which it has given . 
its name. The Duke of Wellington’s quarters were in 
a house opposite the church. Here, after sixteen hours 
, in the saddle, he dismounted from his famous steed 
| Copenhagen, and the spirited animal, conscious of the 
| termination of his labors, is said to have kicked out with 
| the abandon of a canal mule, a mancuvre that nearly 
) 
| 
| 


proved fatal to his distinguished rider. 

A swarm of guides and relic-venders descended upon 
us with the vigor and tenacity of New Jersey musqui- 
toes, while yellow-haired, pink-flushed, blue-eyed chil- 
dren insisted in delicious patois upon our purchasing 
corn-flowers and poppies, and what not besides. 

The little church’ and churchyard at Waterloo are 
crowded with memorials of English officers, and it was 


painful to hear a ‘Arry with his ‘Arriet, under the full 
beams of the honeymoun, reading the thirty tablets 
aloud, dropping every /, and giving it ’ot to mossoo after 


each perusal. 


We turned into a little house, 
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NEW BOULEVARD ANSPACH AND THE BOURSE, BRUSSELS. 


with a monument and an epitaph. You pass the farm- 
house of Mont St. Jean, which during tlie battle served 
as a sort of hospital, although within the line of fire. 

Leaving the village of Mont St. Jean the road reaches 


a very little house, and | an open country, almost entirely without trees. It 


a stuffy little house, to behold where the ‘Iron Duke” | ascends 2 gentle rise, and on arriving at the termination 


spent the nights before and after the battle, and we also 
gazed at the table whereon the dashing Marquis of An- 


glesea had 
lain while 
his left leg 
was ampu- 
tated; and 
we followed 
the leg to 
the grave, 
and then re- 
turned to 
pay our re- 
spects to the 
boot which 
had once 
contained 
the leg. 
That limb is 
worth sever- 
al thousands 
of dollars a 
year to its 
possessor. It 
has been de- 
corously in- 
terred under 
a weeping- 
willow, and 
is honored 
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of this ascent, we found ourselves on the line of a ridge 
extending to the right and the left of the road, with a 


gentle valley 
before us, 
and another 
ascent and 
nearly cor- 
responding 
ridge beyond 
it. Along the 
ridge on 
which we 
stood the 
British army 
was posted, 
while the 
position of 
the French 
was along 
the opposite 
heights. 

An enor- 
mous mound 
200 feet high, 
su rmountet 
by a colossal 
bronze lion 
cast in Liege 
is the most 
¢ onspicuous 
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object in the field, and from the top—it is easily as-} varying from 500 to 800 yards in breadth—from the 


cended—a general survey of the ‘‘ cockpit” can be best 
obtained. 

The road from Brussels to Charleroi intersected the 
two armies, or, 80 to speak, separated the left wing of 
the British under General Picton and the right wing of 
the French from the main bodies of their respective 
armies. Hereabouts the high road is traversed at right 
angles by a small country cross-road. During the first 
part of the action Picton stood in the angle formed by 
the crossing of these two roads and at the right of the 
highway. About half-way down in the hollow which 
separated the two armies, and in which the most bloody 
combats took place, is the farm of La Haye Sainte, close 
to the roadside. It was occupied by the soldiers of 
the German Legion, and gallantly defended till their 
ammunition was exhausted, when they were literally cut 
to pieces. A terrible carnage took place in the house 
and garden, and the building was riddled with shot. 

We now proceeded across the valley and up the oppo- 
site slope to the farm of La Belle Alliance, a solitary 
white house on the left of the road, now a sickly sort of 
saloon. It was occupied by the French, whose lines 
were drawn up close behind it, though toward the end 
of the engagement Napoleon in person marshaled his 
Imperial Guards in front of it for the final charge. Na- 
poleon’s place of observation during a great part of the 
battle was nearly on a line with La Belle Alliance, at 
some distance on the right of the road, The Prussians 
have erected a cast-iron monument at the spot where 
they came upon the field, in memory of their fellow- 
countrymen who fell there. Their loss on the 18th alone 
amounted to 7,000. It occurred chiefly in the vicinity of 
the village of Plancenois, which was stormed and retaken 
three times. 

It has been erroneously asserted that the Duke of Wel- 
lington and Bliicher met aftor the battle at La Belle 
Alliance. The fact is, that} Marshal Blicher or ‘ Vor- 
wirts,” as his soldiers loved to call him, did not overtake 
the Duke till he was two miles beyond the field at the 
Maison Rouge, or Maison du Roi, on the road to 
Genappe, at 10 p.m. All Americas who have becn 
across the pond to the Jubilee will have paused oppo- 
site Maclise’s fresco in the House of Lords. Here the 
painter perpetuates the error. In spite of the fatigues 
of the day the Duke had pursued the French in person 
till long after dark, and when Colonel Hervey, who accom- 
panied him, pointed out the,langer he ran, by being fired 
at by stragglers from, behind the hedges, exclaimed : 
‘*Let them fire away; the victory is gained, and my life 
is no value now.” 

Tho present appearance of the field differs considerably 
from what it was at the time of tho battle, owing to the 
excavation made along the front of the British position, 
to obtain earth for tho artificial mound. The ridge of 
Mont St. Jean has heon seriously reduced in height, and 
the spot where the Duke of Wellington stood is quite cut 
away, the adjoining ground being lowered several feet 
ly the removal of the earth. 

From the top of the mound we perceived that the 
sronnd is a perfectly open and undulating plain. The 
British foree was disposed in two lines along one of those 
undulations ; the foremost line oceupied the brow of the 
eminonee, and was partly protected by a hedge running 
from Mont St. Jean to Ohain, which gave the name to 
the famous La Haye Sainte; the second stood a little 
way behind, on the reverse of the slope, so as to be partly 
sheltered from the enemy's fire. The British were sepa- 
rated by the shallow valley I have already mentioned— 


French, who were posted on the opposite ridge. The 
situation of both armies was in many parts within pvint- 
blank range of their opponents’ artillery. 

The Duke, writing to Lord Beresford, July 2d, 1815, 
says: ‘Napoleon did not manceuvre at all. He just 
moved forward, in the old style, in columns, and was 
driven off in the old style. The only difference was that 
he mixed cavalry with his infantry, and supported both 
with an enormous quantity of artillery. I had the in- 
fantry for some time in squares, and we had the French 
cavalry walking about, as if they had been our own. I 
never saw the British. infantry behave so well.” 

It is a fact worthy of notice that, in 1705, the Duke of 
Marlborough was within an inch of fighting the French 
nearly on the same ground as Wellington. His head- 
quarters were at Frischermont, and the French were 
posted across the Brussels roa’. He was thwarted, how- 
ever, by the pig-headed obstinacy or cowardice of the 
Dntch Commissioners who accompanied his army. 

We rode back to Brussels in the cool of the evening, 
’Arry singing at the top of his London -smoke- dried 
lungs, ‘God Save the Queen.” - 


THE CAPTIVE BROCK. 


A BROOKLET from the mountain sped 

And wandered on its merry way; 
It wandered where its fancy led, 

The livelong night, the livelong day, 
It sang of dells where bird-songs flow, 
It sang of haunts where lilies grow, 
It sang in tunes that lovers know, 

All day, all day, 


The sunbeams on its ripples lay, 

And laughter through its endeneo broke, 
And as it daneed away, away, 

Unnumbered harmonies awoke. 
It loitered by the drooping flower, 
Tt sang the love-dream of the bower. 
The song was new from hour to hour, 

All day, all day. 


A miller came, one morn in May, 
And bound the brouklet to his mill, 
Where labor wears the hours away, 
And its harsh sound is never still. 
And round and round, to fill hig store, 
Tho water turns the millwheel o’er; 
But ah! the brooklet sings no more, 
All day, all day, 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. 


ARCHBISHOP WHATELY, though caustic enough, could 
be comical, and even did not shrink from a pun. This is 
generally a low species of wit, but it must be remem- 
bered that perhaps the very best ‘‘ good thing” that was 
ever uttered, Jerrold’s definition of dogmatism (grown-up 
puppyism), included it. 

Pinel was speaking to the archbishop about the (then) 
new and improved treatment of lunatics, and mentioned 
that gardening was found to bo a good occupation for 
them, : 

“T should doubt that,” replied His Grace; ‘they 
might grow madder.” 

He once confounded a horse-dealer who was endeavor- 
ing to sell him a very powerful animal. 

‘‘There is nothing, your Grace,” said he, “ which he 
can’t draw.” 

‘‘Can he draw an inference ?” inquired Whately. 
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It is curious how many now popular jokes and even 
riddles emanated from the brain of the Archbishop of 
Dublin : What Joan of Arc was made of; the difference 
between forms and ceremonies ; why a man never starves 
in the Great Desert, etc. The answer to the following he 
withheld ; it has puzzled many persons who make uo- 
thine of a double acrostic, and will probably continne to 
uo 30: 

“When from the Ark’s capacious rounl 
The beasts came forth in pairs, 
Who was the first to hear the sound 

Of boots upon the stairs 2?” 


One of his great pleasures was to poke fun at people 
who will think philosophically upon questions that 
only require the commonest of common-sense. He pro- 
pounded to awhole roomful of divines the problem : 
“Why do white sheep eat so very much more than 
black sheep ?” 

There were all sorts of reasons suggested. One pro- 
found person thought, since black attracted the sun, that 
black. sheep could get on with less nutriment than the 
others. 

Dr. Whately shook his head: ‘‘ White sheep eat more 
because there are more of them.” 

The archbishop was the very personification of shrewad- 
ness, and he was not afraid to say what he thoueht. 


LEMONS. 


‘WHILE you are giving people simple rules for pre- 
serving their health, why don’t you tell them about the use 
of lemons ?” an intelligent professional man asked us re- 
cently. He went on-to say that he had long been plagued 
with an inactive liver, which gave him a world of pain 
and trouble, until recently he was advised by a friend to 
take a glass of hot water with the juice of half a lemon 
squeezed into it. but no sugar, night and morning, and 
see what the effect would be. He tried it, and found 
himself better almost immediately. His daily headaches, 
which medicine had failed to cure, left him ; his appetite 
improved; and he gained several pounds in weight within 
a few weeks. After awhile he omitted the drink, either 
at night or in the morning, and now at times does with- 
out either of them. ‘‘I am satisfied from experiment,” 
said he, ‘ that there is nobetter medicine for persons who 
are troubled with bilious aud liver complaints than the 
simple remedy I have given, which is far more efficacious 
than quinine or. avy other drug, while it is devoid of their 
injurious consequences. It excites the liver, stimulates 
the digestive organs, and tones up the system generally. 
It is not unpleasant to take, either; indeed, one soon 
gets to liking it.” 


DON'T COMPLAIN, 


A counTRY merchant was, one day, returning from 
market. He was on horseback, and behind his saddle 
was a valise filled with money. The rain fell With vio- 
lence, and the good old man was wet to the skin. At 
this time he was quite vexed, and murmured because 
God had given him such hard weather for his journey. 
He soon reached the border of a thick forest. What was 
lis terror on beholding on one sido of the road a robber, 
who, with leveled gun, was aiming at him and attempt- 
ing to fire! But the powder being wet with the rain, the 
gtin did not go off, and the merchant, giving spurs to his 
horse, fortunately had time to escape. As soon as he 
found himself safe, he said to himself, ‘‘ How wrong was 


I not to endure the rain patiently, as sent by Providence ! 
If the weather had been dry and fair, I should not proba- 
bly have been alive at this hour. The rain which caused 
me to murmur came at a fortunate moment to save my 
life and preserve to me my property.” 


HOME LIFE OF A HINDOO WOMAN. 


Tue Hindoo woman lives in a small room, of which 
the floor and walls are of clay, with no ornamentation of 
any sort whatever, and the least furniture possible. 
Every morning she has to pray—not for herself, as she 
is taught that she has no soul—but for her husband, for 
rain and general blessings. hen she spends two or 
three hours preparing the breakfast. She doesn’t eat 
with her husband, but, perhaps, fans him at his request. 
During the daytime, she either sleeps, gossips with other 
women, or sometimes a reader reads to them from the 
lives of the gods. These stories are unfit for human 
ears, and vile from beginning to end. The children and 
women are taught them. At night the wife prepares her 
husband’s meal, which is eaten in the same manner. 
They are not protected at all against weather and damp- 
ness, nor are they properly fed and clothed. The rich 
live the same as the poor. If sick, they are deemed 
cursed by the gods, and are taken to the stable and left 
alone. The only food they can get is left by stealth. 
Thousands die of neglect. The first day that a Hindoo 
boy abuses his mother 18 a festive occasion with his 
father, who boasts of it to his friends. To be a widow is 
the sum of unhappiness. She is especially cursed by 
the gods. As the husband dies half a dozen neighbors’ 
wives rush upon her, and tear the jewelry from her ears 
and nose. Behind the funeral cortége she follows, sur- 
rounded by those fiends, who throw her into the water. 
If she drowns, they say she isa good wife after all. ‘Sho 
has gone to meet her husband.” She is kept in a 
darkened room for fourteen days. At the end of this 
time her husband's ashes are taken to the river, and, 
after a peculiar ceremony of prayers, the soul is sup- 
posed to be free. It may enter an insect or an animal. 
The worst punishment the soul can sustain is to enter 
the body of a woman. 


AN OCULIST’S ADVICE, 


NEVER read or sew in front of the light, window or 
door, 

Keep a shade over your lamp or gas-burner, 

It is best to let the light fall from above, obliquely 
over the left shoulder. 

Never sleep so that on first waking the eyes shall open 
on the light of a window. 

Never begin to read write or sew for several minutes 
after coming from darkness to light: 

Do not use the evesight by light so scant that it re- 
quires an effort to discriminate, whether twilight, moon- 
light or on cloudy days. 

Finally, the moment you are instinctively prompted to 
rub your cyes, that moment stop using them. 


Ti: love of reading enables & man to exchange the 
wearisome hours of life, which come to every one, for 
hours of delight. 

Reav difficulties are the best oure of imaginary ones ; 
because Heaven helps us in the real ones, and so makes 
us ashamed of the other. 
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PARIS IN MINIATURE.— AN OLD STREET IN BRUSSELS — RUE TERARKEN.— SEB PAGE 727. 
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‘THE ACCOMPANIMENT HAD DWINDLED TO A CHORD OR TWO, STRUCK ALMOST AT RANDOM BY THE WOMAN WHOSE HEART 
WAS BEING DRAWN OUT BY THE OLD YOICE OF HER YOUTH.” 


THE LITTLE TIN SOLDIER, 


Amone a hundred pretty women, Edith Raynor would 
have been picked out by the most captious critic as the 
most distinctively ‘‘ pretty ” of all. She was charmingly 
modeled as to figure, while her blooming complexion, 
large, bright-blue eyes, and smiling, happy mouth, were 
enough of themselves to turn a man’s head without the 
flavor of brilliancy and piquant mutinerie of speech and 
gesture, which were so very un-English, so very charm- 
ing and so very aggravating to other women. There was 
not a more popular woman in England than pretty Mrs. 
Raynor. She had the charm of a mature woman added 
to the freshness of a zirl. She interfered with no one’s 
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daughters, she flirted with no one’s sons, gave good din- 
ners in her own house, and brightened the dullness of 
those in other people’s. She had married in her first 
season a wealthy country gentleman, years older than 
herself, and had made him a good wife until that day 
when he broke his neck following the hounds, and left 
her the richest woman in the county among commoners. 

The appointments of her estate were perfect, her 
stables as well stocked as those of a woman with no male 
relatives could be, and, to all outward appearance, no 
woman in the world could be happier. Yet, despite her 
calm, smiling manner, she was thoroughly restless, 
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spending as little time as possible in her beautiful 
home. 

She always went to London for the season, to Scotland 
or the Continent in the Autumn, and during the remain- 
ing months flitted from one country-house to another, 
winning hearts wherever she went, both of men and of 
women. 

There were people who wondered if Mrs. Raynor had 
ever known what it was to love. She never talked senti- 
ment, nor spoke otherwise than cynically of matters of 
tho heart. All her outward romance was of the im- 
personal kind. 

The day she arrived at Merton Hall, young Merton, 
who had driven her up from the station, and who was 
himself just recovering from an amourctle which had 
given him more pain than such things generally did, 
said to his mother : 

**T am sure, mamma, that there is some seeret corner 
in Mrs. Raynor's heart that none of us have seen. If she 
had never loved and loved unhappily, she would not be 
the sweet, generous-natured woman she is.” 

“Perhaps so,” replied his mother. ‘You men fancy 


yourselves very wise in such matters, but I know that : 


Philip Raynor was devoted to her, and that she made 
him an excellent wife, although it is scarcely fair to sup- 
pose that with the difference in their ages there could 
have been any great amount of romance between them.” 

Edith Raynor dressed for dinner that day with a 
strange feeling in her heart, something akin to tiat with 
which we take from their hiding-places the old treasures 
ef our youth—dried flowers, old Istters ticd with faded 
ribbons, or even some pictures, dimmed to a ghostly 
shadow. The things are of no value to us rfow.  Per- 
haps we have even forgotten the associations «that once 
made them precious, but, withal, there Hngers about them 
a faint flavor cf pain which lends a relish to the happi- 
ness of the present. It was in this mood that she entered 
the drawing-room, to be confronted with a tall, hand- 
some iuen, With hair slightly touched with gray, who 
bent a pair of dark, penetrating eves upou her suddenly 
ping face, and said. in that low, rich voice of his, 
which had once had the power to thrill her whole soul: 
“We meet again after so many years! You cannot 
have forgotten me!” he continued, wistfully, as she 
looked up at him with strained, half-frightened eves. 

© Twas not aware that you had met before,” said Mrs. 
Merton, with a quick glance at the pair, thinking in her 
inmost soul how admirably mated the two would be. 

“T knew Colonel Desmond before my marriaye,” said 
Mrs. Raynor, with a frank smile. ‘ He was Captain 
Desmond then.” 

Tie color had returned to her cheeks, the light to her 
eyes, the ready grace to her lips. 

“Forgotten you—no! The best rider, the best waltzer, 
the best singer of all my girl-days. Such rides across the 
country wo had, Mrs. Merton! Do you waltz now, 
Colonel Desmond? Or have you abandoned all such 
follies 2? Yell me all about yourself, and what you have 
been doing all these years !” 

Other guests having entered the room, Mrs. Merton 
left them, and Mrs. Raynor led the way to a wide wiu- 
dow niche where the deep-red curtains and laces formed 
a charming background for her pretty Mercurial head. 

“Tell me, do you waltz now ?" she repeated, in her 
Bacensdquente WY. 

It was evidently a fencing remark, as if to postpone 
the overiiow of the passionate tide of old memories that 
fame rushing over her heart. 

“To give up waltzing years ago,” auswercd Colonel 
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Desmond, with a smile of singular sweetness on his grave 
mouth, ‘*A wound I received in a skirmish up-country 
effectually put a stop to all such frivolities.” 

‘But you sing still? It seems only yesterday that we 
used to practice duets together, aud you used to chide 
me for want of expression. You said I had no sentiment, 
no depth, that I needed the experience of sorrow. In 
all these years I have never had it, and now Iam too old 
to hope for any new sensations.” And she laughed her 
fresh, bright laugh. 

But there was a false note in her gayety. 
quite true that she had not suffered. 

‘* [have not been as fortunate as yourself, for I have 
suliered.” 

“Undoubtedly. They tell me Tndia is a famous place 
for affuires of a tender nature. The surroundings are so 
remantic! Nature lends itself to the lover's musing ! 
And, then, faney the wild excitement of rescuing the 
lady of one’s thoughts from tigers or cobras, or warlike 
natives, You must have a heart full of delicious memo- 
ries, Colonel Desmond.” 

“T have,” he replied. ‘I carry alwavs—I have car- 
ried for ten years—the memory of a girl's face that 
looked from a window one morning as I rode away. It 
was the last day Iwas in England. The girl was to be 
another man’s bride. J lad only my epaulets and a 
soldier's life to oer her, an-l these she would not ac- 
cept.” 

“Say, rather, could not,” replied Mrs. Raynor, flush- 
ing hotly through all her fancied composure. ‘* There 
were others to be thoueht of —their happiness, their 
very life and honer !” 

“T made no complaint ! Isubmitted to my fate; but 
T could not remain in England and know the woman I 
loved the wife of another man. JT heard of her often out 
there from one and another, and in the long twilizhts, 
when I sat at the door of my bungalow among my dogs, 
it was her name that was ever in wy heart and on my 
lips, and if I had fallen there in battle or fever, this 
memory would have been laid in my grave.” 

And he took from somewhere near his heart a strange 
little case of rough gold, set with uneut jewels in Eastern 
fashion ; and when he opened it, Edith Raynor saw Iving 
on the seft cushion a eurl of her girlhood’s brown hair 
and a pale-blue ribbon knot. Then the past, half for- 
gotten, came back to her. 

She saw it allnow!) The half-obliterated picture, the 
evening's parting, the stolen cmbrace, the tears, the lock 
of hair eut off with his sword, and tied with the band 
from her throat. 

A strange tenderness had prompted her to yield these 
things to him! <A thought that the memory of those few 
moments spent together might in the life before him 
make him kinder to some other woman for the sake of 
their love, denied its fulfillment. 

These thoughts rushed over her as he placed the little 
casket in her hand. She stvod long silent, tighting back 
the tears. 

Colonel Desmond, looking down upun the drooping, 
heavy lids and sweeping lashes that he longed to touch 
with his lips as he had doue in the old days, thought her 
fairer thun ever. 

Her maturity was perfeet. The shy girl-grace was not 
lost in the woman's self-poise. She was what he had 
imagined her in those long Indian nights. It was her 
memory that had held him fast in its sweet Loudage, and 
had kept his soul young and fresh. The women Le knew 
had no charm for him. He bated their intrigues and 
coynetries. The inen annoyed him with their racing-talk 


It was not 
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and their drink. Only this pure ideal of his heart held 
him company through all those weary years. 

. A movement among the guests roused him from his 
reverie, 

- They are going in to dinner, Mrs. Raynor. 
Tam to take you in ?” 

She closed the little casket and returned it to him in 
silence. They went out together, and for the first time 
Edith Raynor noticed with a pang that the man she had 
once loved was more than perceptibly lame. 

Throughout the dinner she was gay and: sparkling. 
She had never been more charming. Only young Mer- 
ton, quictly studying her with the critical complacency 
of a very young man, discovered unwonted traces of 
emotion on her calm brow, which answered to the impas- 
sioned gaze bent upon her by poor Desmond, thought 
the young man. 

“Lovely woman, Mrs. Raynor,” remarked an old gen- 
tleman, to a friend, over his wine, after the ladies had 
gone up-stairs. 

**Mrs, Raynor is the most efféctive coquette in the 
world,” said young Merton, ‘ because the most uncon- 
scions. She has not the remotest idea of encouraging 
any one, which is probably why she enchains every one. 
Tam one of Mrs. Raynor’s most devoted slaves.” 

Ie threw a glance in the direction of poor Desmond, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing that gentleman gaze 
moodily into his glass. 

When Colonel Desmond joined the ladies he found Mrs. 
taynor seated at the piano, looking so much as she had 
done in the years long gone, in her silken white draperies 
with the moss-buds nestling in her hair, and her youthful 
éluncee figure defined against the dark panel of the wall, 
that he started. 

She was singing ‘Auld Rebin Gray,” with the pathos 
that many a womin has lent to it since first the ballad 
was written. This chasm of years that lay between her 
love and herself—was it well that it had been bridged to- 
night, that the ghost of her young girl-life had risen up 
to confront her, that longing and unrest had talsen the 
place of the qniet and comparative content of her widow- 
hood ? She was not @ woman to fret greatly over o ro- 
mance of girlhood. The world was too full of brightness, 
pleasant occupation, good cheer. Her sorrow had only 
now and then kept trysting with her. But to-night it 
rose before her like’a phantom-shape, and would not be 
laid to rest. She sang to him one old ballad after an- 
other, things that had scarcely passed her lips since they 
had sung them together, but to-night tuey cume to her 
with a magnetic recognition that made her shudder 
with strange presentiments. 

Then Mrs. Merton came up and insisted that Colonel 
Desmond should sing. 

* Pray give us that weird little thing I heard you sing 
the other evening at the Remingtons’. Something taken 
from a story of Hans Andersen, I believe. So simple, 
and yet so thoroughly true and sweet!” 

** Your son, I believe, did me the honor to call it silly, 
and wondered how I could sing children’s songs.” 

‘Make allowance for his extreme youth, Colonel Des- 

niond. When he is older he will care as much for sim- 
plicity as we do. Besides, have not Walter Crane and 
kindred souls made simplicity and the artistic utterance 
of childhood classic ?” 
. It was a quaint little song, one of Molloy’s, with all the 
grotesqueness, the delicate humor and the tender pathos 
of the great story-teller’s tale, of the little tin soldier's 
Jove for the little fairy dancer who stood before her 
castle, 


I believe 


‘Will Mrs. Raynor play my accompaniment, ?” ask-d 
the colonel, and, giving her the key, he began in his fine 
bass voice : - 

“Ho was a little tin soldier, 
Onc little leg had he; 
She was a little fairy dancer, 
Bright as bright could be.” 


Edith Raynor's face was bent low over an open shect 
of music. 
* Once as ho watched his rose-love 
Winds from the north did blow, 
Swept him out of the easoment 
Down to a stream below. 


“Truo to his litle lady, 
Still he shouldered his gun, 
Soon—ah, soon !—eame the darkness, 
Life and love undone, 


The colonel’s voice died away in a thrilled tension that 
held the listeners breathless with the restrained minia- 
ture pain of parting. The accompaniment had dwindlcd 
to a chord or two, struck almost at random by the woman 
whose heart was being drawn out by the old voice of 
her youth. 

Again, soft and low, rose the quaint rhythm of the onc- 
legged warrior’s march : 

“Onee more he sees his rose-love, 


(There was no uecompaniment now. 
hands lay idle on the keys)— 


The pretty white 


Still she is dancing gay; 
He is worn and faded, 


(With a httle start Edith Raynor looked up at her old 
lover's face. She had not till then marked the change 
time had wrought with him)— 


Loyal still for aye. 


“There eame athund that swept them 
Into a furnace wide, 
Parted in life, in dying, 
They are side by side.” 


There was a moment's silence, and then the women 
began to exclaim, ‘ How charming !” And the men, who 
had left their wine and their stories, applauded loudly. 

Then some one else took the piano, and under cover of 
a brilliant mazurka, Colonel Desmond found means tu 
possess himself of Mrs. Raynor’s attention, as in silence 
they inspected the bric-d-brac of the chimney piece. 

Young Merton, watching them, declared to himself fhat 
he knew very well what would result from the singing of 
nursery rhymes, and cynically remarked to a neighbor 
that the next time he went a-courting he should coach 
himself’ in ‘‘ Mother Goose " and the ‘‘ Baby’s Opera.”’ 

Within the month that followed Colonel Desmond 
had many opportunities afforded him by his considerate 
young host for pleading his cause with Mrs. Raynor. 
While she was touched by his constancy, the circum- 
stances of his many brave actions, the wistful loneliness 
of his eyes, the pathos even of his lameness, it was hard 
to bring herself to the thought of resigning the freedom 
of her widowhood. Therein lay the singular contradic- 
tion of this pretty woman’s character. 

She had all her life had her own way, though very 
sweetly and gracefully. Except in the one instance of 
her sacrifice of her love to expediency and the interests 
of her family, she had never known the slightest opposi- 
tion to her will. She had managed Philip Raynor with a 
tonch of her pretty hand. He had been her slave, and 
died breathing her name. But she could not bend 
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Colonel Desmond thus, despite his strong affection and 
the pathos of his ten-year-long waiting, which moved 
her almost to tears at times. 

Hercules sat at the feet of Omphale, but he was none 
the less her master, and there was no doubt she was in 
momentary dread lest he should show himself such. 
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own house and lands, her world of men and women, had 
not yet palled upon her—had nct yet awakened in her 
a heart-craving. She was stiil the smiling, disdainful 
little dancer who stood at her castle-door, and would not 
look at the poor, faithful soldier. The opportunity 
which Colonel Desmond sought came at. Jast. 


CHARLES V. AT THE BATTLE OF MUHLBERG, IN 1545.— FROM TITIAN.— SEE PAGE 742. 


As her visit at Merton Hall draw to a close, her feelings 
became more and more complex. She knew that he 
would not let her go without a final explanation, which 
he had hitherto apparently avoided. She decided she 
wonld not yield. She would let him go back to India, 
as he spoke of doing. Her dainty sovereignty over her 


It was on the eve of her departure from Merton Hall. 
He found her in the billiard-reom playing with young 
Merton, whom for some time past she had interposed be- 
tween Colonel Desmond and herself. But young Merton, 
who favored the match, made some excuse for escape with 
the pror:ise of an immediate return. 
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Pretty Mrs. Raynor was forced to listen to the words 
she longed to hear, and yet dreaded. 

“Edith,” he said, stopping before her, with pleading 
eyes, ‘‘ you are going away to-morrow. Give me some en- 
couragement before I go! Tell me whether I am to hope 
or despair! Am TI to go back to India or not? Or will 
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you go with me? Will you marry me? Edith, I have 
waited for you so many years! You have been the one 
motive of my life, and but for the thought of one day 
seeing you again, I should have made myself food for 
tigers long ago.” 

‘“That would have been: ses foolish,’ 


’ she said, hitting 
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the balls at random. ‘‘ The world is a charming place, 
if only we keep our affections well in hand.” 

‘*Do not send me away with a refusal. Let the rest of 
my life be spent by your side. Ihave not led a happy 


life, as you know, and I long for love and the ties that 
other men own.” 


OF CHARLES V.—8EE PAGE 742. 


She took the knot of roses from her shoulder and held 
it out to him. 


‘*Give me till to-morrow to think it over. 
leave till noon. 
tired.” 


As she passed him he bent forward to take her in his 


I shall not 
And now good-night, for I am very 
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arms, but she avoided him by a swift turn and looked | toward him, with a ghastly face, ‘save her! Edith Ray- 
back at him from the doorway with a smile that made his | nor is up there among the flames !” : » 
heart beat fiercely. : A ladder had been placed against the burning building, 

There was no sleep for him that night. The morrow | and Colonel Desmond sprang up the rounds with ao light- 
was to decide his destiny. He sat up long over his pa- | ness that was miraculous, in view of his lameness. Thoso 
pers, laying his plans for ewchange into home service | below saw his tall figure outlined darkly against the 
if——- Hark! What noise was that? People running | flames, saw it disappear in the burning room, and reap- 
through the house! Cries, frightened questionings, the | pear with a white shape in its arms. 
slamming of doors, the trampling of feet in the distance ‘Edith !” groaned Mrs. Merton. 

—dying away. ._Then hoarse shouts without. He heard Then there was a fearful burst of smoke from within, 
the word ‘Fire !” caught up from one echo to another. | and when it cleared away the two figures were gone. 
He rushed out into the corridor and down to the ground | Inthe morning, Guy Desmond was found clasping in 
floor, through the main building of the Hall. Meeting a | his arms the woman he loved. The flames had spared 
frightened maid servant, he inquired where the fire was. | them. They had died of suffocation. And to-day they 

“Oh, the other wing, sir! It’s Mrs. Raynor’s rooms | sleep in the same grave. Young Merton would have 
are on fire !” , ‘it 80. 

Quick as thought he dashed out of the house to where ‘*Parted in life, in dying they are ‘side by side,” said 
the flames were bursting from an upper window. Horri- | good Laura Merton, months afterward, ‘‘ Ah, well, per- 
fied groups stood below. The men servants and male | haps they are happier than if they had lived, and mar- 
guests were playing the water on to the building in vain. | ried and quarreled, like other people. There are things 

‘*Colonel Desmond,” shrieked Mrs. Merton, coming | in life harder to bear than death.” 


CHARLES V., EMPEROR OF GERMANY AND KING OF SPAIN. 


By ALFRED H. GUFRNSEY. 


Cuar.es V. was born at Ghent, in the Netherlands, on Charles was the second, and expected soon to become again 
St. Matthias’s Day, February 24th, 1500, and died in the | a mother, when Philip suddenly announced that he was 
Monastery of Yuste, in Spain, September 21st, 1558, | going to the Netherlands. Juana earnestly begged 
lacking four months of having completed his fifty-eighth | him to postpone his departure only three days, so that 
year. His fatier was Philip “the Handsome,” Archduke ; she might at least keep the Christmas festival in his 
of Austria, and son of Maximilian, Enyperor of Germany. ' company. He refused this little boon, and sect off on 
His mother was Juana, danghter of Ferdinand of Aragon, | Deeember 22d, 1503. 
and of Isabella, Queen of Castile, and the patrouess of | Juana fell into a brooding melancholy, and in this state 
Columbus. gave birth to her second son, Ferdinand ; but this gave 

Maximilian, when Archduke of Austria, had married | her no joy, and she was aroused from her half-mad me!}- 
Mary, the orphancd daughter of Charles the Bold, Duke ancholy only when, in a few months, she was allowed to 
of Burgundy, e& king in all but name, and quite as power- go to Philip at Brussels. Two years after, Philip was 
fnl as any king of his day. Not long before his defeat seized with a fever, and died in September, 1506. 
and death on the field of Nancy, ho scornfully refused to, By the death of his father, Charles, now six years of 
give the hand of his daughter to Maximilian. ‘An Arch- age, beeame heir-apparcnt to the sovereignty of the 
dnke of Austria,” he said, ‘is no fitting mate for the Netherlands, and (Queen tsakella having died two years 
daughter of the Duke of Burgunly.” before) to the Crown of Castile. He was also heir-pre- 

After the death of Charles of Burgundy, the erafty | sumptive to the Crown of Aragon; that is, he would ac- 
Louis XI. of France managed to despoil Mary of Bur- | cede to that crown in case his grandfather, Ferdinand, 
gundy of a part of her great heritage, but when she mar- - now wellnigh three-score, should havo no son born to 
ried the- Archduke Maximilian she brought with her as , him. 
dowry the sovereignty of the Netherlands, comprising | Ferdinand of Aragon had formed a strange aversion to 
uot only what constitutes the present Kingdoms of | his eldest grandson, whom he conld never have seen ex- 
Belgium and Holland, but large territories now a part | cept in his cradle. Queen Isabella, in her last moments, 
of France. ‘had made her husband Regent of Castile until Charles 

These Netherlands had for generations been growing | should reach his twentieth year. Ierdinand soon after 
in industry and wealth. Great cities had grown up in | married 2 young wife. A son was born to him, but he 
the southern provinces, each noted for some special in- | died young. Ferdinand caused his other grandson, 
dustry. Antwerp became the great commercial mart of | Ferdinand, youuger brother of Charles, to be brought 
Europe. In population it was inferior only to Paris, | to Spain, hoping that means might be found to settle 
which it far exceeded in wealth and splendor. To the | the Crown upon him to the exclusion of Charles, but 
northern provinces, wrested from the ocean, the ocean | as he drew near his death he camo to perceive that this 
lecamo a tributary. The herring-fishery alone was a | could not be accomplished, so he changed his will, left 
mine of wealth, and a nursery for bold seamen, whose ! to Charles all his dominions, and appointed Cardinal 
sails whitened all known waters, Ximenes Regent of Castile and Aragon until Charles, 

Philip the Handsome espoused the weak-minded and | now sixteen years old, should come of age. 
half-mad Juana in 1496, and took up his residence with Cardinal. Ximenes, Archbishop of Toledo, is one of the 
her in Spain. He soon grew weary of his ill-favored | noblest names in Spanish history. He was noted for 
Spanish bride, whose doting fondness was alternated | high capacity, great learning, and extreme purity and 
with mad freaks of jealousy, for which he gave her ample | austerity of life, even after he had attained the highest 
grounds, Juana had borne him two children, of whom ! positions in Church and State. He was now almost 
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fourscore, with intellect undimmed, though much bowed 
down in body by years and infirmities. 

Meanwhile the death of his father and the insanity of 
his mother had left the boy Charles under the charge of 
his paterpval grandfather, the Emperor Maximilian. Dur- 
ing early childhood Charles was under the care of iuis 
aunt, Margaret of Austria, and of his great-grandmother, 
Margaret of York, sister of Edward IV. of England, and 
widow of Charles the Bold. In due time the charge of 
his education was committed to William de Croy, lord 
of Chiévres—Adrian of Utrecht, to become in time Pope 
Adrian VI., being his preceptor. 

The growing lad showed little fondness for the dry 
scholastic lessons of the good Adrian, but was devoted to 
all martial exercises, in the performance of which he was 
encouraged by Chiévres, who also instructed him in 
history and in the arts of government, and found him an 
apt pupil. At fifteen the Government of Flanders was 
nominally placed in his hands. Chiévres persuaded hiin 
to read all papers relating to public affairs, to be pre- 
sent at all the deliberations of his councilors, and to 
propose to them such measures as he thought worthy of 
consideration. At sixteen, when Ferdinand died, Charles 
was & man in body and mind. He was of middle stature, 
of pleasant manners, well-knit and graceful form, and 
not uneomely in face, for the protruding underjaw, 
which in age came to be a marked deformity, was 
scarcely noticeable in youth and carly manhood. Even 
then he was esteemed the best horseman in Enrope. 

Ximenes urged Charles to come at once to Spain, 
where matters wore a doubtful aspect. Charles had 
sent word that he must be at once proclaimed King of 
Castile. The nobles demurred to this as a violation of 
their ancient privileges ; hinted also that Charles could 
not lawfully be recognized as King so long as his mad 
mother was alive. Ximenes cut the matter short. They 
were not there, he said, to deliberate, but to obey. 
Their sovercign wanted submission. not adviee. ‘This 
day,” he continued, ‘shall Charles be proclaimed King 
of Castile, in Madrid, and I doubt not that the example 
will be followed in the other cities.” 

Still Charles delayed his going to Spain, for the Flem- 
ings were averse to it. So long as the young King re- 
mained in Flanders, the revenues of the Spanish court 
would be spent there, to the great benetit of trade. 
So the departure was put off indefinitely. 

Ximenes undertook to effect various important. re- 
forms. The nobles of Castile sent a delegation of 
grandees to demand his authority. He produced the 
will of Ferdinand, sanctioned by Charles, giving him 
full power as Regent. They questioned its valid- 
ity. As the debate went on, the Regent, they follow- 
ing, gradually edged on toward a window which over- 
looked the public square, where stood a large body of 
troops and artillery drawn up ready for action. ‘* Bo- 
hold,” said the Cardinal, raising his voice —‘‘ behold the 
powers which I have reecived from His Catholic Majesty. 
With these I govern Castile, and with these I will govern 
it until the King, your master and mine, takes possession 
of his kingdom.” 

At length the entreaties of Nimenes, to which were 
added the exhortations of Maximilian, prevailed, and in 
March, 1517, nine months after his accession to the 
crown, Charles set sail for Spain, accompanied by a 
numerous train of Flemish nobles, and landed in As- 
turia, Ximencs hastened toward the coast as rapidly as 
his infirmities would permit, but he fell ill on the way. 

From his sick-bed Ximenes wrote to Charles, urging 
him to dismiss all straagers from his train, and begging 
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for a personal interview. But all his recommendations 
were either disregarded, or if in trivial matters they were 
complied with, it was in a most ungracious manner. At 
length he received a letter from Charles beginning with 
a few formal expressions of regard, and ending with bid- 
ding him to retire to his diocese, where he might end his 
days in quiet. A few days after this ungrateful dismissal 
Ximenes died, having passed by six montlis the age of 
four-score. 

Charles found his position as King of Spain no easy 
one. The independent kingdoms which had been one 
by one brought together were only loosely united. 
Each claimed the right of being governed by its own 
ancient laws and usages, and, above all, each asserted 
its right of granting and appropriating money through 
its own Cortes, and in such amounts as they pleased. 

Aragon was sullen and disaffected. The Cortes would 
not accord to Charles the title of king except it was con- 
joined with the name of Juana. When he asked for 
money they granted it in such a way that most of it 
went for the payment of old debts of the Crown. In 
Catalonia, Charles wasted more time and gained even less 
money than in Aragon. In spite of the remonstrances of 
Ximenes, Charles had brought with him to Spain a horde 
of Flemings whose rapacity aroused the fierce indigna- 
tion of the Castilians. The burghers of the principal 
cities, leaving the nobles out of view, entered into a con- 
federacy tO uphold their ancient rights, as well as to 
gain redress for their grievances. Charles treated their 
remonstrances for a time with haughty contempt. 

Early in 1519 tidings came from Germany that the 
Empcror Maximilian was dead. A new emperor was to 
he cleeted, and Charles resolved to present himself as 
candidate. Hastily coming into a sort of agreement wit): 
his Spanish subjects, he appointed regents to govern the 
several kingdoms, and set out for the coast carly in May. 

At this period all the great monarchies of Europe were 
ruled by sovereigns of decided abilities, and in the prime 
of early manhood. Charles was, indeed, only nineteen ; 
but he was a man in all but years. Francis I. of France 
was twenty-five; Henry VIII. of England was twenty- 
eight ; Solyman the Magnificent, Sultan of Turkey, tlie 
ablest of the dynasty of Othman, was about thirty ; Poye 
Leo X. was forty-four. 

Francis I. and Charles (I. of Spain) had simultanconsly 
proposed themselves as candidates. Henry VIII. of En::- 
land had subsequently in mind to offer himself, but 
wiscly reconsidered the matter. The power of the Poy, 
as a temporal prince, was inconsiderable ; but his posi- 
tion as head of the Church gave him no small influence. 
France and Spain had long been rivals in seeking acqui- 
sitions in Italy, and their power for this purpese was so 
nearly balanced, that Leo could not fail to see that if 
Germany was added to either, this equality would be de- 
stroyed. He therefore urged the Electors to choose one 
of their own number as Emperor. The Electors, acting 
upon the advice of the Pope, offered the Imperial Crown 
to Frederick, styled the Wise, Elector of Saxony. That 
sagacious prince took a broader view, and declined the 
proffered crown. In times of tranquillity, he said, they 
wanted an Emperor who would have no power to oppress 
them. But these were not times of tranquillity. The 
Turkish armies, led by a gallant and victorious Sultan, 
were ready to pour themselves upon Germany. But the 
King of Spain, he said, was a German by extraction, on the 
paternal side ; he was also a Prince of the Empire by her- 
editary right ; and, moreover, his dominions lay nearest 
to the frontier most exposed. ‘‘ Therefore,” said i"reder- 
ick, ‘‘the claim of the King of Spain is, in my opinion, 
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preferable to that of the King of France, who is a stran- 
ger to our language, to our blood, and to our country ; 
and I give my vote to confer upon him the Imperial 
Crown.” 

One by one the Electors went over to the side of 
Charles. The last Elector who favored Francis was the 
Archbishop of Trier, who was finally won over ; and on 
June 28th, 1519, five months and ten days after the death 
of Maximilian, Charles I., King of Spain, was, by the 
unanimous vote of the Electors, made Charles V., Empe- 
ror of Germany. 

Charles, who had been detained at Barcelona, received 
tidings of his election nine days after it had taken place. 
He was elated at the event, which made him the foremost 
of European sovereigns, and he began to cherish those 
grand schemes of ambition, the partial success and -ulti- 
mate failure of which give him his important place in 
history. 

The Spaniards by no means shared in the exultation of 
their King upon his election as Emperor. To them it 
involved something of degradation. He would soon 
take up his residence in other parts of his dominions, 
while they would be ruled directly by a Regent. More- 
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over, they apprehended that they would become 
involved in Italian and German politics. In a 
word, the proud Kingdom of Spain would sink 
into a mere province of the wide dominions of 
Charles. 

Charles declared his purpose of setting out 
for Germany in order to receive the Imperial 
Crown ; for, until his public coronution at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, he could exercise no act of juris- 
diction or authority. This coronation did not 
take place until October 23d, 1520, Charles hav- 
ing gone to visit Henry VIII. of England. He 
foresaw that disputes must arise between himself 
and Francis I., and he proposed that in any such 
event Henry should be agreed upon as sole 
arbiter. 

But the thing which most immediately de- 
manded the attention of Charles, after his coro- 
nation, was the threatening outlook of religious 
affairs in Germany. Lutheranism had made 
great progress during the three years since the 
Augustinian had nailed his ninety-five theses on 
‘the chureh-door in Wittenberg. Charles hoped 
the religious contest might yet be peaceably 
settled, and he convened the Diet of Worms. 

The warfare between Charles and Francis first 
broke out in 1521, and for the next sixteen years 
there was an almost continuous war, interrupted 
now and then by a nominal peace. 

Leo X. entered into a treaty with Charles to 
drive the French out of Italy, which was nearly 
accomplished, Milan only remaining in their 
hands. Francis now gathered a great army to 
regain the Milanese territory. 

Just at this time Charles gained a supporter 
least to have been expected. Charles de Bour- 
bon, nearly related to Francis, had served with 
the highest credit in the army, and in 1515, at 
the age of twenty-six, had been made Constable 
of France, the highest military dignity in the 
kingdom. Shortly afterward he became obnox- 
ious to the King. The reason assigned by his- 
torians is that he had slighted the overtures of 
the Queen - mother, Louise of Savoy, who had 
fallen in love with him. The Constable was 
exiled from court, and his estates were seques- 
tered. He fled to Charles and offered his services, which 
were gladly accepted, 

The army which Francis led into Italy was far superior 
in numbers to the forces of Charles ; but, as it proved, 
the Imperialists had the ablest generals —the Consta- 
ble de Bourbon, Pescara, Lannoy and Leyva. Francis, 
against the advice of his best generals, paused to lay 
siege to Pavia, into which Leyva had thrown himself 
with 6,000 Spanish veterans. The siege was prosecuted 
with vigor; but the defense was gallant, and after three 
months it became evident that Pavia would only yield 
to famine, which was imminent, while Lannoy and Pes- 
cara seemed powerless to aid. ; 

Toward the close of June it became certain that Pavia 
must soon fall unless the siege were raised. At this 
juncture the Constable de Bourbon arrived in Italy with 
12,000 fresh German troops. Francis had unwisely sent 
a large detachment to operate in another quarter, and 
the numbers on each side were about equal. 

The ablest French generals urged the King to decline 
a battle and raise the siege. The Imperial army, thev 
said, must soon be broken up of itself, for the soldiers 
had long been unpaid, and were now kept together only 
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by the hopes of plunder. But Francis had vowed that 
he would take Pavia or perish in the attempt. So he 
resolved to await the attack in his intrenchments. 

The Imperialists moved upon the French on the morn- 
ing of February 24th, 1524. Their first onset was un- 
successful, and their best battalions began to give way. 


But at the critical moment the Swiss mercenaries in the | 
pay of Francis abandoned their position in a cowardly | 


manner. Leyva sallied out from Pavia and assailed the 
French rear; Pescara fell upon their cavalry and put it 
to rout. 
spot where Francis was in person. He was wounded in 
several places, and his horse was shot under him, but he 
defended himself on foot, sword in hand. Some of his 
bravest officers gathered around him, and were slain at 
his feet. He was almost alone, exposed to the attacks of 
the Spanish soldiery, who did not suspect who the man 
was who was making such an obstinate resistance. At 
this moment a French gentleman, who had followed 
Bourbon into the Imperial service, recognized the King, 
and placing himself by his side, kept back the Spaniards, 
and urged him to surrender himself to Bourbon, who was 
not far off. Francis refused to give up his sword to his 
rebellious subject, but would surrender it to Lannoy, 
who was soon brought to the spot. _Lannoy knelt to 
kiss the King’s hand, received the sword, and taking his 
own from his side, presented it to Francis, saying, ‘‘It is 
not fitting that so great a monarch should remain dis- 
armed in the presence of the Emperor's subjects.” 
The battle of Pavia was fought on St. Matthew’s Day, 
being the twenty-fourth anniversary of the birthday of 
Charles. The result was disastrous to the French. Of 
their best soldiers 10,000 had fallen. All who survived 
were made prisoners except a small body of the rear 
guard, which made its escape. In a few weeks not a 
Frenchman remained on that side of the Alps. 


The battle was kept up alittle longer in the | 
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Lannoy treated his prisoner with all formal courtesy, 
but took good care that he should not escape. He sent 
him to a strong castle, where he was strictly guarded, and 
forthwith dispatched a messenger to Spain to convey the 
tidings to Charles. This messenger, who went overland 


| through France, under a passport from Francis, bore 


also a message from the King to the Queen-mother. 
‘*Madame,” he wrote, ‘‘all is lost except our honor.” 

Charles received the tidings without unseemly exulta- 
tion. He retired at once to his private chapel, where he 
spent an hour in devotion, then returning to the presence- 
chamber, now filled with Spanish grandees and foreign 
ambassadors, he received their congratulations. He af- 
fected to lament the misfortune which had befallen his 
rival, and forbade all public rejoicings as out of place 
in a war between Christians. They should, he said, be 
reserved until he won a triumph over the infidels, and 
for himself, the only pleasure which he felt was that the 
victory of Pavia would be the means of restoring peace 
to Christendom. : 

Charles, however, sent a messenger to Francis demand- 
ing such exorbitant terms for his release that the captive 
monarch drew his dagger and tried to stab himself, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘’T'were better that a king should die thus!” 
The attempt at suicide was frustrated, but Francis still 
persisted that he would remain a prisoner all his life 
rather than make concessions so ignominious. 

Francis imagined that upon a personal interview better 
terms would be granted. He offered to go to Charles in 
Spain, and as the journey could best be made by sea, he 
would provide the galleys himself, since Charles had 
none at his immediate disposal. The fleet sailed from 
Genoa for Barcelona. 

From that city Francis was taken to Madrid and 
lodged under strict guard in the Alcazar, Charles evad- 
ing all proposals for a personal interview till Francis 
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was threatened by dangerous disease. Charles at last con- 
sented to grant him an interview, and at Madrid made a 
thousand promises, not one of which he meant to fulfill. 

At length Charles was led te grant terms somewhat 
less severe, The Queen-Regent of France entered into a 
treaty with Henry VIII. of England by which he with- 
drew from his alliance with the Emperor. Pope Clem- 
ent VII. ranged himself secretly against the Emperor. 
The French King, meanwhile, announced his determina- 
tion to abdieate in favor of his son, and the deed of 
abdication was actnally drawn up in due form. 

Now the entire advantage which Charles could derive 
from the captivity of Francis would bo lost the mo- 
ment that he ceased to be King of France. So on Janu- 
ary Lith, 1626, a treaty was entered into by which 
Francis was to be set free, upon conditions hard 
enough, but not so hard as those originally demanded. 
It matters little to detail them, for Francis never meant 
to keep them, and Charles could scarcely have expected 
that he would do so if it could by any means be avoided. 

It took more than a month before this treaty could re- 
ceive the ratification of the Queen-Regent. This done, 
Francis set out for his own dominions, after a captivity 
whieh had lasted more than a year. Within another 
month he had concluded an alliance (known as “the 
VWoly League”) with the Pope, the Venetians, Henry 
VIIL. of England, and several minor states, 

Affairs in Italy were in a bad way, and Bourbon’s 
troops, long unpaid, clamored for their arrears, and at 
a most inopportnne moment George Fronsperg, who had 
re-ruited 14,000 men, under promise of great pay, ar- 
rived in tho Milanese. ‘These mercenaries now ela:mored 
for money. Bourbon seized the principal citizens of 
Milan, and by threats and torture wrung from them a 
larze sum; he rifled tho churches of their plate and 
ornaments, and with the proceeds sueceeded for a time 
in quieting his seldiery, 

But the Milanese was soon utterly wasted, aud Bour- 
bon became unable even to feed his troops. He saw that 
he must either disband the army or lead it elsewhere. 
Venice lay nearest at hand, but the Venetians were pre- 
pared to resist him. The choice remained between 
Florence and Rome. 

In the depti of Winter he set out with 25,000 men, 
without artillery or means of transport. Still his hetero- 
geneous army marched on, cheered with the promise of 
booty when they should reach Placentia or Bologna. 
Two months passed, when a mutiny broko out, which 
tasked the’ dexterity of Bourbon to pacify. Again the 
march wag resumed, the seldiery being permitted to 
plunder every village which lay on their line of march, 
Bourbon kept their destination carefully concealed. He 
seemed to be aiming at Florence. Suddenly he changed 
the line of mareh and headed straight toward Rome, 
announcing to his soldiers that its plunder should be 
the reward of their long trials and privations. 

On the evening of May 4th, 1527, they came within 
view of Rome. Bourbon told his soldiery of the treas- 
ures accumulated in the churches and palaces, all of 
which should be theirs, and exhorted them to be ready 
to assault the next morning, 

Pope Clement had made some hasty preparations for 
defense ; had got together Lis Swiss body-guards and 
a motley horde of disbanded soldiers, of citizens and 
serving-men, He excommunicated Bourbon and all his 
troops. 

The assault began early on the morning of the 5th. It 
wis to be made simnitancously at three points, by as 
many select brigades, the main army being in reserve. A 
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dense mist concealed the approach until they were close 
to the walls. The scaling-ladders were raised in a mo- 
ment, and the assault began. It happened that the 
attack was made at the point where the walls were 
manned by the veteran soldiers and the faithful Swiss 
body-guards. The assailants were repelled, and their 
ladders thrown down. Bourbon sprang from his horse, 
snatched a scaling-ladder from a soldier, planted it 
against the wall, and began to mount. He was conspic- 
uous by his complete armor, over which he wore a white 
vest. He had ascended but a few steps, when a musket- 
ball pierced his groin, inflicting a fatal wound, and he 
was borne off to die. The soldiery, infuriated by the 
loss of their general, raised the cry, “Blood and Re- 
venge |” and renewed the assault. The veterans and 
Swiss were overpowered by numbers, and the raw re- 
cruits Hed at the first sign of danger. The assailants 
rushed into the city, and the sack began. 

During the more than two thousand years of its exist- 
ence, Rome had been sacked by Gaul and Goth, by Hun 
and Vandal, but never so completely as now by Spaniards 
and Germans. Churches, palaces and dwellings were 
indiscriminately plundered. Neither sex, age nor rank 
was respected ; and the first outburst was only the be- 
ginning. For the months that Rome remaiued in the 
hands of the Imperialists, outrages were kept up, so long 
as a man, be he cardinal or noble, priest or citizen, could 
be found from whom plunder might be seized or a ransom 
extorted. 

During the combat Pope Clement was before the high 
altar of St. Peter's, offering up unavailing prayers for 
victory. When he learned that his men were giving way, 
he shut himself up in the Castle of St. Angelo, which was 
soon compelled by starvation to surrender. 

Charles could not be unaware that the sack of Rome, 
and the imprisonment of the Hely Father would arouse a 
lnrst of indignation throughout Christendom. He did 
his best to avert it. He declared that he had not even 
known of Bourbon’s intention. The court was put into 
mourning, the order for publie rejoicings upon the birth 
of his son Philip was countermanded, and by his com- 
mand prayers were offered up in all the churches of Spain 
for the deliverance of the Pope. But all the world must 
have known that a word from Charles would havo set 
Clement at liberty. 

Qaite probably Charles did not know of the act of 
Bourbon until after it was done, but none tho less was 
he resolved to profit by it to the utmost. There was 
some question as toasafe place for the confinement of 
Clement. Charles at length decided that it would be 
better to set the Pope at liberty, upon stringent condi- 
tions, These were arranged. The Pope should pay down 
adarge sum of money, of which Charles was in great need ; 
should take no further part against the Emperor ; should 
make over to hima tenth of the ecclesiastical revenues 
in Spain; should place in the hands of Charles severs] 
important towns in Italy, and should give hostages for 
the fnltillment of all the obligations into which he had 
entered. A day was set for the liberation of the Pope; 
but on the evening preceding the day appointed, Clem- 
ent, disguised as a merchant, made his eseape, and reached 
Orvieto before daybreak, with only a single companion. 

In 1528, Francis felt himself strong enough to demand 
some modifications of the Treaty of Madrid. A confer- 
ence was held between Charles and the Ambassadors of 
Henry VIIL and Francis I. Charles refused their de- 
mands, and the ambassadors received leave of departure. 
Two heralds had secretly accompanied the ambassador: . 
Next day, clad in.their official garb, which insured them 
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protection, the heralds claimed audience of Charles, 
and, in the names of Henry and Francis, declared war. 
Charles replied with dignity to the English herald, but 
to the Frenchman he responied with bitterness, and 
bade him tell his master that from henceforth the Em- 
peror would consider the French King not only a base 
violator of public faith, but as personally destitute of the 
honor and integrity of a gentleman. Francis sent the 
herald back with a message denouncing Charles as a liar, 
challenging him to single combat, and requesting him to 
name “he time, place and weapons. 

Charles accepted the challenge, but after several scurril- | 
ous messages had passed between the two monarchs the | 
matter was tacitly dropped. 

For some years the interest in Spain had been largely | 
turned toward the New World, which was looked upon 
as a region where gold was to be had for the picking-up, 
but before 1520 little of it had reached Spain. In that 
year a large quantity was sent over by Cortés with highly 
wrought stories of its abundance in Mexico, and the 
Spaniards came to believe that their flects had at last 
reached the ‘‘ Golden Indies.”” In 1528 Cortés was sum- 
moned home upon grave charges. He had amassed gold 
and silver to the amount of millions, and came back in 
more than regal state. He was received by Charles, to 
whom he displayed the curiosities which he had brought 
over, and, by his glowing description, won-the favor of 
the Emperor, who bestowed high honors upon him. 

Tn 1529, Charles went to Italy for the first time. At 
Bologna he met the Popa. All disputes were settled, and 
Pope and Emperor held long consultations as to the sup- 
pression of heresics in Germany. The issue was the con- 
vening of the Dict of Spires, whose deliberations resulted 


in a decree prohibiting the German States from making 
further innovations in religion. Five German princes, 
among whom were the Elector of Saxony, the Margrave 
of Brandenburg, and fourteen other members of the Diet, 
entered a solemn protest against this decree. They re- 
ceived the namo of * Protestants,” a designation which 
soon eamo to have a much wider signification. 

Charles now set out for Germany, having summoned a 
Diet to conveng at Augsburg, in June, 1030. Finding 
that the religions disputes could not be peaceably set- 
tled, he resolved to institute vigorous measures to repress 
Protestantism, ‘The Protestant states formed the Leagne | 
of Smalkalde. But the troubles for the time were al- ! 
layed, for Charles was busy in raising an army to oppose | 
the advance of Selyman, and to settle affairs in Italy. | 
In this last he was successful. 

Charles, while attending the Diet, was lodged in the | 
palace of Anton Fugger, the great Augsburg merchant 
and banker, to whom he was indebted to a large amount. | 
The prinecly banker canceled these debts in a most } 
effectual manner. He had a fire of cinnamon - wood 
lighted, and into it he threw all the bonds which were 
the evidences of the Emperor's indebtedness. 

In 1535 Charles made a brief but successful expedition 
to Africa; defeated Barbarossa, tho piratical Sultan of 
Algiers, and seated the exiled Muley-Hassan upon the 
throne of Tunis, upon condition that he should hold the 
kingdom as a fief of Spain, should abolish the enslave- 
ment of Christians, and permit the free exercise of their 
faith to all the subjects of the Emperor. 

In 1536 fresh disputes broke out with Francis I. 
Charles assembled the largest army he had ever raised, 
and invaded Provence. Murshal Montmorency, the 
French commander, adopted a purely defensive course. 
He established himself near Avignon, in a camp im- 


pregnably fortified, from which no artilice of Charles 


could draw him. After a campaign of only two months, 
during which almost half of his army had perished frori 
famine and disease, Charles was forced to retreat. War- 
fare, alike unsuccessful, was waged elsewhere in tha 
French territories, 

War was brought to an apparent close by the negotia- 
tion of a truce for ten years. Scarcely was this done be- 
fore Charles was summoned by grave matters to the 
Netherlands. Three years before, Mary, sister of 
Charles, and Queen-Dowager of Hungary, had been left 
as Governor of the Netherlands. She had obtained from 
the various states the grant of a subsidy, of which Flan- 
ders was to pay a third. The burghers of Ghent refuse 


| to pay their quota. 


In 1539, the court of last resort decided against the 
Ghenters, who broke out into a tumultuous revolt, ac- 
companied by some outrages. Knowing that they could 
not alone withstand the power of the Emperor, they 
proffered the sovereignty of Flanders to Francis. 

But at that time Francis and Charles had apparently 
made up all their quarrels, and professed the most cor- 
dial mutual love. Francis betrayed to Charles the offer 
which had been made to him, and even proffered a free 
passage through his dominions to the Imperial troops 
from Spain. Setting his army in motion, Charles stop- 
ped at Paris, where for a week he was sumptuously enter- 
tained by Francis, Thence he proceeded toward Ghent, 
his birthplace. Envoys came to implore his mercy. He 
replied, sternly, that, he would soon be in their city as 
their sovereign, sword in hand. He had declared that 
he would “crush Ghent like a glove,” and he kept his 
word ; but he allowed weeks to pass before he had fully 
matured his purposes, and he executed them step by 
step. On tho 17th of March, nineteen of the principal 
citizens were beheaded. On the 29th of April sentence 
was pronounced upon the city. At one swoop all its an- 
cient sights were swept away. The original levy was to 
be paid on the spot, with tho addition of a heavy fine and 
a large perpetual tax. All the late officials, and a hun- 


| dred other burghers, dressed only in their shirts, with 


halters around their necks, were to appear before tho 
Emperor, confess their treason and beg for mercy. 
May 3d was tho day for the ceremony. Charles kept 
a stern silence, as though he was pondering whether their 
prayer should be granted. After a while, as had been 
previously arranged, his sister, the Regent, arose, and 
“begged that Charles, in honor of his nativity, which 
had oceurred in that city, would accord forgiveness for 


' all that had passed.” Charles replied that, ‘in considera- 


tion of his fraternal love for her, and by reason of his 
being a gentle and virtuous prinee, who preferred mercy 
to the rigor of justice,” and in view of the repentance of 
the citizens, he would accord forgiveness to them. 

In 1541, Charles undertook a great expedition against 
Algiers. His troops, nearly 30,000 in number, effected a 
landing. But on the sccond day after, a furious tempest. 
arose, the vessels in the harbor broke loose from their 
moorings, and were dashed against each other or upon the 
rocks. In less than one hon fifteen ships-of-war, and 
140 transports, having on board fully 8,000 men, went to 
the bottom. The fleet being broken up, there was no 
means of obtaining food, and Charles had to go to the 
port of Metafuz, three days’ distant. His troops suffered 
severely on the march, but the remnant embarked for 
Spain. A storm scattered the fleet, and each vessel had 
to look out for itself. That in which Charles sailed was 
driven into an African port, where it was detained several 
weeks by contrary winds before he could re-embark for 
Spain. 
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Francis I. took advantage of this great disaster, and 
began hostilities against the Emperor. Charles managed 
to detach Henry VIII. from the French alliance. The 
war, carried on all along the frontiers, was closed by 
a peace, in which neither side gained or lost much. 

Charles then set to work to humble the Protestant 
states of Germany. They became aware of their danger, 
and in 1546 the League of Smalkalde mustered 70,000 
infantry and 15,000 cavalry, with 120 cannon, tho largest 
army which had for ages been brought together in Ger- 
many. Some of the Protestant states remained neutral ; 
while the rulers of Brandenburg, Maurice of Saxony, and 
many others, openly joined the Emperor. 

Charles had been for some time near Bohemia, then 
threatened by the Turks. Heat once set out for Germany, 
although he could muster only 16,000 soldiers, chiefly 
Spaniards and Italians. The-Elector of Saxony had weak- 
ened his forces by sending a large detachment toward 
Bohemia, and when he found that Charles was advancing 
upon him, he vacillated between one course and another, 
finally taking the worst of all. He crossed the broad and 
rapid Elbe at Muhlberg, and leaving a guard to hold the 
passage, encamped a few miles off. 

Charles came up on the 24th of April, forced the pass- 
age of the Elbe, and marched straight upon the camp of 
the Saxons. The contest was brief, and soon the Saxons 
were in full flight. The Elector, wounded in the face, 
was made prisoner, and brought before Charles. ‘‘The 
fortune of war,” he said, ‘‘has made me your prisoner, 
most gracious Emperor, and I hope to be treated us 
“And am I then, at last, acknowledged to be Emperor ?” 
interrupted Charles. ‘‘Charles of Ghent was the only 
title you lately accorded me. You shall be treated as 
you deserve.” 

The loss of the Imperialists was only 50; that of the 
Saxons, about 1,200 killed, mostly in the pursuit, and a 
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much greater number of prisoners. But so completely 
was the army broken up, that the largest body who re- 
mained together was only 400. The Elector was soon 
deposed, and Maurice was made Elector of Saxony. 

Charles now felt himself able to carry matters with a 
high hand.. He convened a Diet at Augsburg, the result 
of which was the framing of the decree known as the 
‘“‘Interim,” which was to be the ecclesiastical law of 
Germany until a general council could be called. By 
it nearly every dogma peculiar to the Church of Rome 
was acknowledged, while those introduced by the Pro- 
testants were condemned. The exceptions were tiat 
ecclesiastics who were already married might continue 
the exercise of their functions without separating 
from their wives; and in provinces where this was the 
custom, the laity might still partake of the Eucharist in 
both kinds ; but it was expressly declared that these con- 
cessions were only for the sake of present peace. 

Maurice of Saxony, at the age of twenty-six, was the 
most powerful prince of Germany. While still apparently 
acting in full accord with the Emperor, he entered into 
an agreement with Henry II. of France, who had al- 
ready begun hostilities in Italy. Still he managed to 
hide the knowledge of this from the Emperor, and kept 
his army, 25,000 strong, in readiness for action. 

In 1552 he suddenly turned his forces against the Em- 
peror, putting forth a manifesto assigning his reasons. 
He wished, he said, to secure the Protestant faith, now 
threatened with destruction ; to save the Empire of Ger- 
many from the domination of an absolute monarchy, and 
to rescue the Landgrave of Hesse from imprisonment. 

Charles was without any means of confronting Maurice. 
Part of his Spanish army was in Hungary, to keep the 
Turks in check ; part in Italy, where Henry of France 
was making head. His German veterans had been dis- 
banded because he had no money with which to pay 
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CHARLES V.’8 LAST LOOK AT HIMSELF IN A MIRROR. 


them. He himself was at Innspruck with scarcely sol- | 
diers enough to form a body-guard. Early in May, 1552, 
Maurice began his march toward Innspruck, where he 
almost took Charles by surprise. But late in the even- 
ing Charles was informed of his peril. In the darkness 
of night, and under a heavy rain, Charles, with a few 
followers, took to flight. A severe attack of gout was 
upon him, and he could bear no motion but that of a 
litter. The roads over the Carinthian Alps were almost 
impassable by daylight, and the flight was by torchlight. 
But the little band pressed on until they reached Villach, | 
in Carinthia, and in that obscure nook the King of Spain 
and the Indies, and Emperor of Germany, could not 
think himself safe. Maurice entered Innspruck a few 
hours after the flight of the Emperor, and ordered a 
pursuit, but it was so languidly conducted that there is 
good reason for believing that Maurice did not desire 
the capture of Charles. He afterward said that he let 
him go ‘‘only because he had no cage for such a bird.” 
A truce was arranged with Ferdinand, the brother of 
Charles, but the Emperor refused to ratify it, and Maurice 
again took up arms. The matter was finally settled by 
the Treaty of Passau, August, 1552, which secured to 
Manrice nearly all he demanded. But Albert of Bran- 
denburg was still in arms in the Emperor’s name. 
Maurice moved against him. A fierce battle was fought 
at Sienerhausen, July, 1553. Albert was defeated, but 
Maurice was slain, at the age of only thirty-two. 


Years before Charles had secured the election of his 
brother Ferdinand as ‘“‘ King of the Romans,” a title 
which had come to be equivalent to a designation as 
the next Emperor of Germany. Charles vainly urged 
Ferdinand to resign in favor of his son Philip. In 
1554 he brought about the marriage of Philip with 
Mary, Queen of England. 

Charles, though only in his fifty-fifth year, was a de- 
erepit old man. His vigorous constitution had broken 


; down under forty years of exposure and gluttony. His 


great appetite was in itself a disease. This was still 
as voracious as ever, but his stomach refused to do its 
office. One by one nearly all of his teeth were lost, and 
his lower jaw protruded so far that what grinders were left 
could not be brought together. He was tormented by 
gout, gravel, asthma, dyspepsia and diseases of the skin ; 
was crippled in arms, hands and knees. Almost twenty 
years before it had been agreed between him and the 
Empress that when age should come upon them they 
should separate, he retiring to a monastery, she to a con- 
vent. The Empress had long been dead, and Charles 
prepared to fulfill his long-cherished wish. 

October 26th, 1555, was fixed upon as the day for the 
formal abdication of the Netherlands. The magistrates 
and nobles assembled in the great hall of the Palace 
in Brussels. As the clock struck three in the afternoon, 
Charles entered the hall, leaning upon the shoulder of 
a tall, dark young man, William of Orange, and followed 
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by Philip, Maximilian, Archduke of Austria, and a long 
train of princes und nobles. Philip de Bruxelles, one of 
the Privy Council, opened the ceremonies by a long ora- 

After its close Charles‘arose, supported by a crutch 
in his crippled right hand, and from time to time resting 
the her upon the shonlder of William of Orange. He 
proceeded to address the States, aided by written notes, 
to which he frequently referred. 

He recounted his doings since his seventeunth year ; 
told how he hid made six journeys to Spain, seven to 
Italy, nine to Germany, ten to the Netherlands, four to 
I'rance, two to Eneland, two to Africa, besides eleven 
Yoyares by sea, But now, he said, his strength was but 
Vanity, life was ebbing away ; and a regard t.r his sub- 
jects impelled him to resign the soverciznty, and to pre- 
sent thei as sovereign, Instead of a decrepit old man, a 
prinee in the vigor of life. Then he addressed some 
touching words to Philip, and closed by beyzying the 
States to yield all obedience to their new sovercien ; to 
inaintain concord, and preserve inviolate the Catholic 
faith ; to pardon all the errors which he had committed ; 
assuring them that he would ever remember them in his 
prayers, 

When this long address—whieh none who heard it 
thought long—was ended, Charles sank almost fainting 
into his chair. Philip said a few words in Spanish—for he 
could speak neither Plewish nor French—and his plirases 
wero interpreted by the Lishop of Arras. Then came cere- 
monies, tiresome enough. Mary of Hungary, sister of 
Charles, tendered the resignation of her Regency in a few 
well-chosen words, to which Jacob Maas responded. 
Charles then hobbled from the great hall, still leaning 
upon the shoulder of Willian of Orange. 

A few weeks later Charles, in a lke formal manner, 
made over to Philip, the only son and child borne to 
him by the Queen Isabella of Portuizal, the sovercizuty 
of Spain and all its dependencies in the Old and the New 
Worlds. He postponed the resignation of the liuaperial 
Crown, still hoping that Ferdinand miszht be induced 
to make way to Philip. At last, in Auenst, 1556, Charles 
placed in the hands of William of Orange a forinal deed 
of resivnation, to be delivered when the Electors as- 
sembled. It was not till the Summer of 1558 that a 
vacant Electorship was filled ; then William of Orange 
produced.the deed, which was accepted, and the Llectors 
unanimously chose Ferdinand as Emperor. Thus Charles 
actually remained Emperor of Germany until within a 
few months of his death, 

Charles had already selected the place of his retire- 
ment. In the very heart of the Sierras of Estremadura, 
in Spain, was the ‘ Vera” of Placencia, a deep valley 
nino leagues long, famous for its wine and oil, its mag- 
nificent forests and clear mountain streams. Near its 
eastern end, and upon a little plateau on its northern side, 
was the Monastery of Yuste, belonging to the monks of 
St. Jerome. Charles probably knew the Vera only by 
report, for as early as 1003 he conferred at Brussels with 
the Prior of Yuste, and soon after ordered the erection of 
buildings necessary for his own occupation. 

On September 8d, 1556, Charles sailed from Flushing 
for Spain. The fleet which bore him and his 150 attend- 
ants numbered 56 sail. Tis sisters — Eleanor, Queen- 
Dowager of Portugal, two years his senior, and Mary, 
Queen-Dowager of Hungary, three years his Junior—who 
had been Regent of the Netherlands, accompanied him, 
for they also had resolved to retire to a Spanish convent. 

It was nut uatil after eleven days that anchors were 
dropped in the roadstead of Lared Juana, the only 
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Jeginmate daughter of Charles, aud willow of the Prince 


Royal of Portugal, had been Regent of Spain under her 
father, and was now Regent under her brother. She 
forthwith sent to Laredo the Chamberlain Luis Quixada, 
to take charge of the journey from Laredo to Yuste, a 
distance of about ninety leagues.  (Quixada, fifty-eight 
years old, but stout and active, became the chamberlain 
of Charles at Yuste. 

On October 6th the journey to Valladolid was begun. 
Tn front marched a troop of suldiers. Charles was car- 
ried in a horse-litter, sometimes chauged for a palanquin 
borne upon the shoulders of men, tho trusty Quixada 
riding by his side. The rest of the retinue followed on 
horseback. In thirteen days they reached Valladolid. 
Hero Charles remained until November 4th, when, hav- 
ing bade adieu to his sisters, he set out for Yuste. 

Soon they began to climb the Sierras of Estremadura. 
The rough road ran through leatless forests, sometimes 
crossing swollen mountain torrents or winding around 
toppling crags, or along tho brink of dizzy precipices. 
The suniit is the Pass of Puertonuevo, cloven down 
from the heights of the sierra. From this pass Charles 
luoked down into the deep valley seeminely at his feet. 
“Is this indeed the Vera?” he said. When they had 
gone through the defile he turned, waving his hand as 
though bidding farewell to the world. “I shall never 
go through another pass,” he said. 

Descending the steep sierra, they came, on the evening 
of the 12th, to the village of NMarandilla, where Charles 
took up his abode in a noble though chimneyless mansion 
helonving to the Count of Oropesa, where he remuined 
three months. All throneh November the weather was 
cold and stormy, Rain fell in torrents almost every day. 
The fog was so dense that a gan could not be seen at 
twelve paces off Tut Charles, who liad caused a ehim- 
ney to be built for his apartment, sat by tho fireside 
wrapped in a rebe of eider-duwn, in better health and 
spiits than he had known for months. Nothing evineed 
that he had retired from the world. Dispatches arrived 
for him almost daily from Valladolid, 

Lhe chief dificulty at first was to get. in this secluded 
nook, the kind of food to which Charles liad aceustomed 
himself Mutton and pork were good, read was poor, 
for chestnuts here supplied its place. Game was abun- 
dant, but Charles must lave highly seasoned sausaes, 
anchovies, tunnies and other potted fish, and fat eels for 
Fridays. Tho weekly courier from Valladolid to Lisbon 
was ordered to turn out of his way to get the Empcror’s 
orders. ‘Trains loaded with foreign delicacies came al- 
most every day from Valladolid, and Charles was able 
to poree himself at Narandilla as fully as he had been 
wout to do in Flanders, and the frequent surfeits lad 
to be followed by copious purgatives. 

Three weeks after his arrival at Xarandilla, Charles was 
earried ina litter throngh the rain to Yuste, to inspect 
the buildings, now almost ready for his oceupation. He 
was satisfied with what he saw, and ordered beds for forty 
attendants to be set up at once. Not so the good Qui- 
xada, Who accompanied him. To a friend he wrote, in 
strict confidence, that the rooms were too small, and the 
windows of the royal apartments too large; the apart- 
ments on tho ground-floor were dark and damp; the 
garden was paltry, and the orange-trees few. “As for 
the vaunted prospect, it was nothing but a hill, and some 
oak-trees.” 

At length, on February 3d, 1557, Charles took up his 
abode at Yuste. The attendants who were to remain with 
him were selected ; the others were paid off and dismissed. 
The houschold consisted of about sixty persons, the whole 
expemlituve fur the estaublishincnt being fixed at 10,C00 
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Lorins, equal now to $50,0U0. The salaries of the attend- 
aats, ag written down by Charles himself, were meagre. 

‘he Palace” at Yuste, erected for Charles, was only 
two stories high. The upper tloor, reserved for him, had 
four apartments, two on each side of a wide hall. On 
tho yar it was backed by the massive wall of the Convent 
Church, through which a window and a door were ent, 
so that Charles could look into and enter the chapel. 
The main front faced southward, looking across the Vera. 
At cach end was an open covered gallery, with easy steps 
leading down to the garden. Some of the attendants 
wero lodged in small strnetures built against the walls of 
the cloisters ; the others, in the neighboring village. 

The furnishing of the four apartments ocenpied by 
Charles was comfortable. Hoe had brought with Lim an 
abundance of the gay tapestry of Arras; but he chose 
that his bedchamber should be hung with plain black 
cloth, Each room had an ample fireplace and chimney, 
with easy and comfortable chairs. The service of gold, 
silver and silver-gilt amounted to more than 18,000 
ounces, the meanest utensil in his chamber being of solid 
siiwver. He washed his hands in silver basins, with water 
poured from silver ewers. The walls of the rooms were 
itorned with a few fine paiytings, several of them by 
Yitian, The library was small, consisting of about thirty 
yolumes, mostly religious works. Some of these were 
p:ayer-books, in different Linguayes, so that there were 
really not more than twenty separate works. The stables 
contained only six mules—four of them pack -mules— 
and a one-eyed horse. 

Except in the matter of eluttony, the cloister-life of 
Charles was simple and resular. Fray Vargas, his con- 
f-ssor, came to him early, to aid in his devotions, Then 
he was dressed, breakfasted, and heard Alass. This 
Lronght him to dinner about noon, The dinner was | 
long, for Charles ate much, and ced eat but slowly, 
washing down the food with huge dranghts of iced beer, 
Then exme the reading by Vargas of some pious book, 
usually a treatise of St. Augustine, St. Jerome, or St. ber- 
nard. Then, after a siesta, Charles would stroll in the gar- 
den, siton the sunny baleony, or, sometimes, under a great 
walnut tree, just outside the convent-gate. At three 
o'clock the mouks met in the chapel, Charles being 
present, unless preveuted by illness or urvent business, 
fcr he kept him-elf well posted as to publie affairs, and 
his advice was often sought by Juana or Philip. After 
vespers came supper, a hearty meal, like the dinner. The 
physician, and some others, were present at these chicf 
meals, and sonietimes managed to check his appetite. 

Charles was most punctual in the performance of lis 
religious duties. Feasting being his chief pleasure, he 
considered its opposite, fasting, the chief of duties. He 
received the Eucharist at stated periods ; and although 
he had a dispensation for eating before communion, he 
never availed himself of it, unless he was suffering from 
extreme debility ; and*he always heard two Masses on 
tho days when he received communion. During the two 
Lents he spent at Yuste, he was always on L'riday in his 
place, taper in hand, in the choir, and at the end of the 
appointed prayers, ho extinguished the taper and scourged 
himself so vigorously that the blood flowed. Several knot- 
ted disciplines, stained with his blood, were found in his 
bedchamber after his death. St. Matthias’s Day was the 
qreat festival day at Yuste. On that day Charles was 
lorn; on that day was won the great victory at Pavia; 
va that day Don John of Austria was born. 

Up to the Summer of 1658, the general heulth of 
Charles secmed ss good as it had been, although danger- 
vas symptoms appeared occasionally. Lis fugers broke | 


out into ulcers ; during the night he was troubled with 
an intolerable itching in his legs; his old enemy, thie 
gout, returned, and his appetite fell off, so that he some- 
times lived for days on bread and conserves. An observ- 
aut eye might have perceived that his constitution was 
fust breaking down. Early in August the physician be- 
came somewhat alarmed. On one of the last days of 
August Charles sat, for the last time, upon the balcony, 
ivoking out over the Vera, ten in its full Summer glory. 
On September Ist he became aware that the hand of death 
was upon him, and he began to look over his will, mada 


four years before, and a long codicil was added. 


‘There were fluctuations in his condition, but the generz] 
course was downward, On September 19th extreme unc- 
tion was administered. His confessor spent the whole 
night with him, reading at intervals from the Psalm: 
especially that beginning in Latin :  Dimine! refuginn 
fuchan est nolis!” Tn the morning he asked to receive the 
Viaticum. His confessor deemed it unnecessary. ‘It 
may not be neeessary,” said Charles, ‘‘but it is good 
company on so Jong a journey.” The consecrated wafer 
was brought from the high eltar of the convent church. 
Charles could scarcely swallow it. Soon after he was 
seized with a violeut vomiting, and lay all the rest of the 
day motionless and with closed eves, but evidently con- 
scious of what was going on around him. 

Toward eight o'clock in the evening Charles asked if 
the blessed candles had been brought in. The physi- 
cian felt his pulse, and whispered to the bystanders : 
“His Majesty has but two hours to live—but one honr— 
but helfan hour.” It was now approaching two o'clock 
on the morning of September 2lst, St. Matthew’s Day. 
Villava, the favorite chaplain of Charles, came to the bed- 
side, and addressed the dying monarch. He told him 
how blessed a privilege le enjoyed in having been born 
on the feust of St. Matthias the Apostle, who had heen 
chosen by Jot to complete the number of the twelve ; 
and in being about to die on tie feast of St. Matthew the 
Apostic, who fer Christ's sake had forsaken wealth as 
lis Majesty had forsaken imperial power, and much 
more in a like strain. 

At last Charles interposed, saving, ‘ The time is come ; 
bring me the candles aud the erucifix.” These were 
cherished relies. The taper had been broucht from the 
shrine of Our Lady at Montserrat, the erucitix had been 
taken twenty years before from the dead hand of his 
beloved wife. Charles received them cazerly, taking 
one in each hand. After looking for a few moments 
upon the crucitix, he murmured, in a low voice, & Now, 
Lord, I go.” His fingers relaxed their hold. The Arch- 
Lishop of Toledo took the erncifix and held it before tho 
eyes of the dying man. A few moments of death-strugele 
ensued, then, with his eyes still fixed upon the crucifix, 
he cried out, in a voice audible outside of the room, 
“ Ay, Jesu!” and expired, as the clock was striking two. 

VYhe body of the dead Emperor was washed, anointed 
and embalmed, and ineclosed in a leaden coffin, with an 
outer case of chestnut wood. Then it was lowered into 
the church through the bedroom-window, and placed 
before the high altar, The funeral obsequies lasted 
three days. Charles in his will had directed : ‘Let my 
sepulture be so ordered that the lower half of my body 
shall lie beneath the high altar, the upper half before it, 
so that the priest who says Mass may stand upon my 
head and my breast.” But some of the clergy thought 
it unlawful to place a corpse under the high altar. The 
coffin was accordingly placed in a cavity dng in the wall 
Lehind the altar and extending stightly beneath it. 

Chichs bad left the final disposal of Lis remains to 
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Philip, expressing a preference that they should be laid ! 
beside those of his wife and parents in the Cathedral of 
Granada. Philip had, however, meditated the Sepulchre- 
Palace of the Escorial, near Madrid, for the final resting- 
place of all the princes and princesses of the royal 
house of Spain, beginning with Charles. In 1574 he had 
the remains of his father and mother placed in a vault in 
front of the high altar. 

Philip IV., great-grandson of Charles, built the magnifi- 


A century and a half passed, when, by order of Charles 
III. of Spain, the sarcophagus of Charles V. was drawn 
from its niche, and opened, v9 that the eccentric and art- 
loving Englishman, Beckford of Fonthill Abbey, author 
of ‘‘ Vathek,” might ascertain whether the features of 
Charles corresponded with those in his portraits by 
Titian. He found, as he said, the same pale brow and 
cheek, the slightly aquiline nose, the heavy lip, and the 
protruding lower jaw, as depicted by the great Venetian ; 


BUCKLER OF CHARLES V.— WORK OF GIULIO ROMANO. 


cent Pantheon at the Escorial, and when, in 1654, after 
thirty-three years of work, it was completed, he caused the 
bodies of all the Austrian Kings of Spain and their con- 
sorts to be transferred to the Pantheon. The sarco- 
phagus of Charles was opened that Philip might look 
upon the face of his great ancestor. So well had the 
embalmers done their work, that the body was found 
quite entire, and, as it is said, some sprigs of thyme, 
folded in the winding-sheet, retained their fragrance, 
although it was almost a century since they had been 
plucked from the garden at Yuste. 


and, more marvelous still, the sprigs of thyme were yet 
faintly odorous after the lapse of seven generations. 

In 1638, the Palace at Yuste was thoroughly restored 
by order of Philip IV., and was kept in good repair till 
1809, when the Vera of Placencia was occupied by the 
French, under Soult. They broke in, plundered the 
convent, and set fire to it, but the church itself was 
saved by its massive walls and vaulted roof. 

In 1837, the monasteries were suppressed in Spain, 
and the few aged monks of Yuste were driven out te 
starve. Since that time Yuste became a pile of ruins. 
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“SHE SWEPT DOWN THE AISLE, AND LEFT & PALSIED CROWD STARING BLANKLY AFTER HER.” 


BITTER 


Onty a girl, blooming with all the freshness of eight- 
een years, sitting, curled up in the bay window, watch- 
ing for the postman ; the eyes full of dreams, the mouth 
smiling, the whole picture suggestive of youth and hap- 
piness. 

Half an hour later the picture was changed. A woman 
sat there, rigid, pallid, stricken with sudden age; the 
eyes filled with a great despair, the mouth hopeless in its 
painful compression. Yet Barbara Walker had not ex- 
changed her seat with any one; the change had come to 
her swift, sudden, appalling. 

The postman gave a letter into the outstretched hands 
Vol. XXIV., No, 6—48, ; 
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of a young girl in the morning of life and love. The 
letter, opened and read, fell from the nerveless hand 
of a woman matured by sudden and awful horror. 


Only another man faithless, another life blighted. Only 
the old story. 
‘Dear friend Barbara,” the letter began. Ah, God! 


how like the keen cut of a sword that word fiend goes to 
the heart when it takes the place of 1: inher, dearer 
word !|— 

“ Dear Frrenp Barnara: I fear you w!' be somewhat sur- 
prised and pained at what Ifeel compelle ‘o write you. For 
many weeks I have been conscious of a gr wing change in my 
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¢ xtiments toward you, What T thought was love was only faney— 

che result of associntion, Knowing this, [could never make you 

2ppy as my wife. Therefore, Ltrist you will give me my free- 

com, as I give you yours, and always think of meas your friend, 
“ HowarD Syow.” 


So the beautiful dream of 9 year that had filled a young 
life with the golden glory of a June sunrise was quenched 
in the blackness of a starless night. 

Do you know what it is to see a great hope die ? io 
have the happiness that makes all of life for you crushed 
with one blow from the hand of Fate? Do you know 
what it is to drop from noonday heights of joy to the 
depths of the darkest midnight ? Ifyou do, I need not 
try to tell you of the days and weeks that followed for 
Barbara Walker. If you do not, it would be useless for 
me to try; for only through experience, or close compan- 
iouship with an awful sorrow, are we enabled to com- 
prehend it. 

And while she sat in the shadows, struggling with her 
ttricken young heart, that knew not how to entertain the 
stranger, Pain, striving vainly to pierce the impenctrable 
gloom that shrouded her, two hundred miles away Howard 
Snow basked in the sunlight of another woman’s smile. 

He was not a cruel or a heartless man. But his better 
impulses, his sympathies, his regard for the feelings of 
others, were all lost in an infatuation for one of Circe’s 
descendants, 

Howard Snow was only twenty-three, and Helen Thomas 

as thirty: one of those women who ripen like a peach 
» the sun, and to whom mature years add only richer 

ums. 

Rightly directed, her life might have been of rare use- 
-uiness and power, for she possessed that strong wmag- 
netie charm that sways the world. 

But she used it only to draw men to her feet. Her 
love of conquest was like a drunkard’s craving for drink. 

Howard Snow was the only desirable young man in the 
little village where she chanced to be spending a few 
months with a relative. 

* He has the face of a Greek god, 
needs strong emotion to perfect it.” 

“He is engaged to a lovely girl, a fresh wild rose of 
vyomanhood, who visited here last Summer,” said her 
1. lative. 

“Ah?! re ponded Helen, as she dropped her lashes. 
3ut she was wondrous cordial and alluring when she 
next met Howard Snow. 

Tt was an easy conquest. He was unused to women 
like Helen Thomas, and he did not know himself. She 
played upon the slumbering passions of his nature, and 
xet his blood on fire by the soft touches of her caressing 
hands and the languor of her glances. 

It was the old story of a yonug man’s infatnation for a 
woman older than himself. It blinded his judement and 
blunted his sense of right and wrong, and made him con- 
svious of but one desire in life—to be freo and under no 
‘bhigations to any woman but his Circe. His bonds to 
barbara Walker grew hateful, and she seemed to him a 
child, whose weakness would be a drag upon him always. 

So he freed himself, and for a month was happy with a 
drunkard’s happiness. Then his better nature awoke 
with a sudden shock. He spoke of marriage to Helen 
‘Lhomas, and she laughed in his face. 

* Marriage !" she said. ‘ Why, you are only a bor! 
How can you think of so absurd a thing ?” 

And lier Janghter had the ring of scorn in it. 

© A boy 2° he answered. ‘Yes, I was a boy when I met 
you, and youavere not content to let me remain so. You 
Played upon me by every art in your power till you wuke 


"she said, “but it 


up the man in me. Now it demands its own, and you 
langh at me. I did not know before that a woman could 
do a thing like this and not die of shame if she knew it. 
You have lessened my estimate of the sex, Helen Thomas, 
and no woman éan do a crueler or baser thing than that. 
The upward growth and glory of the world depend upon 
mian's estimate of woman; And you have lowered her 
standard in my sight. May Ged forgive you!” 

Then he went his way, -with a face that bore the marks 
of the “strong emotions” which Helen Thomas thought 
it needed to perfect it, and a heart that was bitter and 
eynieal. z 

He thought of Barbara Walker with a strange hace: 
ness, but with no idea of insulting her with any atteni)t 
at a renewal of old ties. He felt no love for her, in truth ; 
only he felt his own baseness and lack of atability. She 
was to him like a child he had cruelly hurt, and he was 
filled with tender pity. . For Helen he grew to feel only 
scorn. Her hold upon him had been solely physical, 
and when a man grows to notice that, the woman is sure 
to be scorned. | ; 

He applie: himself to his profession, and made a sue- 
cess of it. - He grew rich, prosperous, popular with men, 
Dut feared by women, for his sarcasm was unsparing aud 
his wit always two-edged. Yet marriageable women 
sought after him, for he had personal attractions added 
to his wealth and influence, .and seemed a desira' le 
husband for an ambitions woman. 

Lut he reached the age of thirty-two and was still free. 
And then he met Barbara Walker again. 

Through all these vears he had lost trace of her, and 
known nothing of her. 

Now they met, suddenly, and to him, at least, unex- 
pectedly, at a formal dinner party, given by a prominent 
politician. 

Howard Snow was presented to Miss Walker by thie 
hostess, and requested to lead her in to dinner. 1t was 
Barbara Walker! There was no mistaking the face and 
form he so well remembered, and yet what a change ! 

The nine years had but perfected the girlish graces 
that were pleasing of old, and lent the charm of dignity 
and elegance to what was once only sweetness and sim- 
plicity. The shy, modest manner had given place to 
a perfect sclf-possession, and rare conversational powers 
rendered her the star of the evening. 

“Tt is a long time since we last met, Mr. Snow,” she 
said, as they went to diuner. ‘Iam pleased to know of 
the success aml prosperity that have attended you during 
these years.” 

How quietly she spoke of their last meeting. He won- 
dered if she remembered the parting—a lover’s parting ! 

“Thad lost all trace of you,” he answered, ‘‘ but am 
glad to find, as I do, that you have been well and 
happy. Your face denotes both. Where are your 
parents ?” 

“In heaven, I trust! she said, softly. ‘They died 
cight years ago, and left me all alone. IT had an uncle in 
Europe, and went to him, and have spent most of my 
time in travel s‘uce. A few months ago a longing seized 
upon me to see my own land, aud my old home again, so 
I came.” 

Howard Snow scarcely left her side all the evening. 
She charmed him: with her descriptions of scenery and 
chit-chat of foreign life. 

“IT would be glad to call,” he said, as they parted. 
“Where can I tind you ?” 

“Tn the house where we first met,” she said, glauciug 
up at him, with the old, shy louk. ‘‘1 am visiting the 
same friends.” 


AEROLITES. 


He could not have described his sensations as he rang 
the bell the next day, and was ushered into the presence 
of that queenly woman who was once his betrothed wife. 
Adlmiration, reverence, respect, and, it seemed to him, 
love, stirred together in his heart. 

It was only one of many calls. She was so kind, so 
cordial, so entertaining. Her soul was too large to treas- 
ure any resentment against him for that old wrong. 

Then by-and-by he grew to realize how he was loving | 
this woman. Not the old love awakened, but a new love 
created—the one grand passion of his life. , 

Mentally, morally and physically this woman minis- 
tered to him; her conversation charmed him, her moral 
atmosphere elevated him, aud the touch of her hand 
electrified him. Surely a love like this was from heaven, 
and must meet with some response. Still he hesitated, | 
not daring to speak. Bunt so strong grew the emotion, 
it overpowered him at length. — - 

*©God knows I feel my unworthiness,” he said, ‘lat I 
love you, Barbara, and I want you for my wife. I said 
these same words to you ten years ago, and failed you. 
I was only a weak boy then, swayed about by a design- 
ing woman. Now I am a man, knowing my own heart, 
and with all its intense, pent-up passion it cries out for 
you.” 

For a moment Barbara’s face seemel glorified with 


light. Her checks glowed, her eyes enlarged, her breast 
heaved. She put both hands in lis. 


“Thave never been content without you—not for one 
moment,” she said. ‘* Nothing filled my life so full that 
I did not feel the need of you, Howard.” 

Their marriage was set for three months later. She 
lingered until the last mouth, seemingly unwilling to : 
s2parate from him, and then went back to her old home. | 
Jt was occupied by tenants, but she wanted to make her 
preparations there, she suid, as she had dreamed of doing 
60 long ago. 

And they were to be married in the village chureh ly 
the vld family rector. 

*¢ Let the old dream reach perfection in every detail at 
last,” she said. 

The little church was crowded when the night came. 
All in a sheen of white, Barbara stood before the altar, 
and felt her hand taken by the man who had discarded 
her nine years before. 

** Wilt thou, Barbara, take this man to be thy wedded 
husband, for better, for worse, in sickness and in health, 
through good report and evil report, till death do part ?” 

The old rector waited for the response. It came like 
the report of a pistol. 

‘\ Nerer! Ashe once rejected me, so now do I reject 
him !” 

And she swept down the aisle, whiter than her robes, 
and left a palsied crowd of astonished people staring 
blankly after her. 

Very calmly and very coldly Howard Srow passed 
down and out of the church. He went to the hotel 
where his bagvage was left, and began to make prepara- 
tions for departure on the midnight train. But his 
hands seemed palsied, and strange lights danced before 
his eyes. 

Before midnight he was in a raving delirium. The 
next morning they found him in a high fever, calling 
wildly on the name of Barbara, and cursing some woman 
he called Helen, who seemed pyrsuing him. 

“‘He cannot live,” the doctor said, the next evening. 
‘“*Will some one go and ask the woman who has done 
this ernel deed to come here for a moment ? The sight 
of her may quiet him, perhaps.” 
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But while he spoke she came in, her bridal white ex- 
changed for funeral black, her long hair falling loose 
about her. 

She glided to the bedside and put her hauds on his 
face. 

‘* Howard !” she called, in a trembling voice; ‘oh, 
my love, Howard, furgive me ere you die.” 

But he fancied she was the woman Helen, and shrieked 
and cursed her, and grew so violent that they sent her 
from the room. 

There was a week of wild delirium, and then a weck of 
stupor, and then—‘ He is dead!” they said, and the 
word was carried to her. Like a pale wraith of her 
former self, she came slowly in and knelt beside him. 

She put her wasted cheek beside him on the pillow, 
and the tears that had refused to rise fell slowly down, 


| as she said : 


“Oh, I thought revenge was sweet, but it is bitter, 
bitter, my love.” 

How long she knelt there she did not know, but sud- 
denly she was startled by a sigh—a very ghost of a sizh, 
it seemed to her. She put her hand over the heart sho 
had believed still for ever. It fluttered feebly. 

“Oh, thank God! she eried, and fell uneconscions. 

An hour later she found herself in bed, and kindly 
eared for, and smiling faces all about her. 

“He lives,” they said. ‘Your touch brought him 
from the very shores of death.” 

A few weeks later a pallid bride, and a still more pallid 
groom, passed down the old churel aisle, and out into 
the great world. 

Somewhere they dwell to-day—happy, let us hope, 
since they had both so suffered in the past. 


A SHELL WIIH EYES. 
Proressor Mose.ey has announced the interesting dis- 
covery that the she Is of the Oitonide are endowed with 
eyes. No other mollusca appear to have any sense- 
organs in their shells. In some of the Chitonide as 


}imany as 11,000 eyes have been counted. Each eye bas 


a calcareous cornea or bicornea, a lens of soft tissue, with 
a retina like that of the common snail. New eyes are 
constantly being formed at the edge of the shell as the 
latter grows. Besides eyes, there are organs of touch 
throughout the shell, each organ being capable of pro- 
truding at the surface through pores in the shell. 


- AEROLITES. 

AEROLITES. or meteoric stones, fire-balls, and shooting 
stars are now classed together as being merely varieties 
of the same phenomenon. Aerolites which fall during 
the day have been observed to be projected from e 
small, dark cloud, accompanied by a noise like thunder 
or the firing of cannon ; at night they proceed from a fire- 
ball, which splits into fragments with a similar sound. 

It is believed that the dark cloud that accompanies the 
fall of aerolites by day would be luminous by night ; and 
smoking, exploding fire-balls have sometimes been seen 
luminous even in the brightest of tropical daylight. 
The connectiou between acrolites and fire-balls has thus 
been established. 

Fire-balls, again, cannot be separated from shooting 
stars, the two phenomena being sometimes blended, 
and also being found to merge into one another, both 
with respect to the size of their disks, the emanation of 
sparks, aud the velocities of their motion. Where aro 
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numerous records and stories, in all ages and countries, 
of the fall of stones from the skies: but until recent 
times they were treated by philosophers as instances of 
popular credulity and superstition. 

It was not until the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that the fact was established beyond a doubt. Ac- 
cording to Livy, a shower of stones fell on the Alban 
Mount, not far from Rome, about 654 3.c. The fall ofa 
great stone at Augospotami, on the Hellespont, about 
467 B. c., is recorded in the Parian Chronicle, and men- 
tioned by Plutarch and Pliny. It was still shown in the 
days of Pliny (d. 79 a. p.), who describes it as the size 
of a wagon and of a burned color. 

In the year 1492 a.p.,a ponderous stone, weighing 250 
pounds, fell from the sky near the village of Ensisheim, 
in Alsace ; part of it is said to be in the village church 
there ; and one of the stones in the Smithsonian Institute 
at Washington is said to have fallen in Mexico in 1500 a.p. 
An extraordinary shower of 
stones fell near L’Aigle, in 
Normandy, April 26th, 1803. 

As is quite natural, meteoric 
stones have always been re- 
garded with religious venera- 
tion. At Emesa, in Syria, the 
sun was worshiped under the 
form of a black stone reported 
to have fallen from heaven. 
The Holy Kaaba of Mecca, 
and the great stone of the 
Pyramid of Cholula, in Mex- 
ico, have the same history. 
One constant characteristic of 
meteoric stones is the fused 
black crust, like varnish, with 
which the surface is coated. 
Their specific gravity ranges 
from two to seven or eight 
times that of water. As to 
their chemical composition, 
the predominating element is 
iron, in a native or metallic 
state, generally combined with 
but a small portion of nickel. 
The actual diameter of the 
largest fire-ball is estimated 
by Humboldt to vary from 
500 to 28,000 feet; others 
allow a diameter of about a 
mile. Shooting stars are 
much smaller, their weight varying from thirty grains to 
seven pounds. In most cases of luminous meteors a 
train of light many miles in length is left behind. One 
of the most remarkable facts connected with shooting 
stars is that certain appearances of them are periodic. 
On many occasions they are sporadic—that is, they ap- 
pear singly, and traverse the sky in all directions; at 
other times they appear in swarms of thousands, moving 
parallel ; and these swarms are periodic, and recur on the 
same days of the year. Attention was first directed to 
this fact in North America, on the night between the 12th 
and 13th of November in the year 1833. 

Between 1799 and 1833—when there occurred two of 
the most brilliant manifestations of the November stream 
on record—there elapsed thirty-four years, and the next 
brilliant appearances were in 1867 and 1868. Many the- 
ories have been advanced to account for them. They 
have been supposed to be the remains of some exploded 
world, shattered into many fragments by some terrific 
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THE INVENTION OF LIGHTNING-CONDUCTORS. 


explosion. Again, it has been believed that they were part 
of the original nebula, which somehow had failed to be 
collected and made into a planet. Some have believed 
them to be comets’ tails ; and many other ideas have 
been advanced to account for their presence. 


THE INVENTION OF LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS. 


- Tue’ writers on the subject claim that, from a passage 
of Ctesias, a Greek physician and historian of the fifth 
century before our era, it would seem that some know- 
ledge was possessed by the ancients of the effect of iron 
rods in averting lightning. It appears from the fragment 
which is quoted that there was in [ndia a fountain, from 
the bottom of which a kind of iron was obtained, which, 
upon being set in the ground, averted clouds, hail and 
lightning. However, it re- 
mained for Benjamin Frank- 
lin to perfect the modern idea. 

In his ‘‘Poor Richard’s Al- 
manac” for 1753 he announced 
his invention of the lightniug- 
rod. In this connection it 
may be of interest to quote 
from the American philoso- 
pher : ‘‘ How to secure houses, 
etc., from lightning. It has 
pleased God in His goodness 
to mankind at length to dis- 
cover to them the means of 
securing their habitations and 
other buildings from mischief 
by thunder and lightning. 
The method is this: Provide 
a small iron rod. It may be 
made of the rod-iron used by 
the nailers, but of such a 
length that one end being 
three or four feet in the moist 
ground, the other may be six 
or eight feet above the high- 
est part of the building. To 
the upper end of the rod 
fasten about a foot of brass 
wire, the size of a common 
knitting-needle, sharpened to 
a fine point; the rod may be 
secured to the house by a few 
staples. If the house or barn be long, there may bea 
rod and point at each end, and a middling wire along 
the ridge from one to the other. A house thus fur- 
nished will not be endangered by the lightning, it being 
attracted by the points, and passing through the metal 
into the ground without hurting anything. Vessels also, 
having a sharp-pointed rod fixed on the top of their 
masts, with a wire from the foot of the rod reaching 
down round one of the shrouds to the water, will not be 
hurt by the lightning.” 

The above description is as nearly complete and exact 
in all its essential particulars as could now be given after 
the experience and experiments of over a century and a 
quarter. 


Prope are apt to pay you in the self-same coin 
you pass on them. If you give the gold of love, you 
will get gold in return; and if you give the brass of 


impertinence, you will get it back again before long. 
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THE MAGIC MIRROR OF JAPAN. Calcutta, and interested the inhabitants much ; philoso- 


phers conjecturing how their magic property (which is 
BY, Ae EO MEINSON: only possessed by a few of those which come en the 
’ ue mirror in Japan is a most important feature every- East) could arise. 
where. It is found in the temples and among the regalia | From their great antiquity it has been suggested that the 
in the Imperial Palace ; at a wedding it is a portion of 
the bride’s frousseau. It constitutes, in short, a part of 
the national religion, and the ‘‘Great Divine Palaces” 
at Tsé have attained much renown from being the de- 
pository of the first mirror. 

A Japanese myth tells how the Sun Queen once, being 
very angry, shut herself up in a cave, and thus, by her 
withdrawal, there came darkness over the earth. The 
gods tried by various artifices to entice her forth, but in 
vain. At length the first magical mirror was made, and 
the Sun Queen, seeing her face reflected in it, excited by 
curiosity and jealousy, came forth. 

At the creation of the Japanese Empire, the Sun Queen 
presented it (along with two other treasures—presents of 
the gods) to her grandson, telling him to look upon the 
mirror as her spirit, and to keep it in the same house, 
and on the same floor, as himself, and to worship it as if 
he were worshiping her actual presence. . 

Ever since, this mirror, and the two other presents 
before-mentioned, have been a part of the regalia of the 
Emperor, the mirror ranking even before the Emperor 
himself 

Thus mirror-worship came into practice, and soon 
spread among high and low in Japan. However poor 
and simple the furniture may be, the mirror is an indis- 
pensable portion of it—a sort of household god. 

Professor Ayrton, when in Japan, tried to purchase a 
magic mirror; but he could not meet with one in the | witches of the Middle Ages had mirrors of Eastern manu- 
shops, though Europeans supposed them to be some | facture, with imps and secret signs on the back. Pro- 
standard Japanese trick ; and he found the Japanese | bably, also, Chinese priestcraft, Greek and Etrnecan 
themselves unable to explain how they acquired their | oracles, made use of them. In the Temple Kerchoji, 
magic property, but this was readily interpreted to be by | situated in the ancient capital of the Shogun, there is 
reason of the workmen keeping it a secret, as people paid | a wonderful old mirror, which, if looked at a little 
ten or twenty times the price for a magic mirror. - obliquely, reveals the face of a Buddhist god. Various 
faces of saints have thus been depicted in mirrors, but 
this is done by altogether another process tian that of 
the magic mirror at present under discussion. 

The mirror is circular in form, and is generally from 
three to twelve inches in diameter. The metal of which 
it is usually made is s composition of copper and tin, 
something like the specula of reflecting telescopes. 

Round it is a rim of about one-fourth to one-half of an 
inch in breadth ; this rim is thicker than the inner part 
of the mirror which contains the figures or designs. Tho 
reflecting surface is more or Jess convex and polished 
with mercury amalgam. On the back are raised designs, 
birds, flowers, dragons, geometrical patterns or Japan- 
ese scenes and myths. Occasionally mottoes or Chinese 
characters expressive of good wishes, long life, happi- 
ness and hope are seen. he accompanying sketches 
give some idea of the back of a Japanese mirror. 

The handle is made of the same metal as the rest of 
the mirror, but usually covered with bamboo. Its 
magic property consists in this: when the rays of the 
sun ere reflected from its polished face, on the wall or 
screen, the figures and the design on the back of the 
mirror are distinctly seen in bright lines on a dark 
ground, though the back of the mirror is quite hidden 

MAGIC MIRROR OF JAPAN. from the light. Various explanations of this magic 
power have been given : 

The Chinese, at a very early age, knew of magic mir-, (1) The Chinese designated them “ mirrors that let the 
rors, and Chin-Kouo, a Chinese writer of the eleventh | light pass through them.” 
century, speaks admiringly of them. (2) Ou-tsen-ling (1260-1341) explains their magic pro- 

They were soon introduced from China and Japan into | perty to arise from the employment of two kinds of 
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copper of unequal density, the brighter reflections being 
produced by the purer copper. 
(3) Sir Charles Wheatstone and Sir David Brewster, 


FIG, 1.— PARALLEL BRAMS OP LIGHT. 


both thought that the magic power was produced by 
tome clever trick on the part of the maker, who drew on 
the face exactly similar figures as those on the back, and 
carefully coneealed them by polish, so that in 
an ordinary light they were not visible. 

(4) Messrs, Arago and Biot accounted for it by 
stating that ‘the curvature of the surface is 
altered by the greater or less rigidity of the 
fizures, and thus the foci of these parts are 
thrown at a greater or less distanee from the 
mirror, 

(0) Professors Ayrton and Perry also account 
for it as arising from inequality of curvature, 
and at the Royal Society and Roval Institution, 
gave admirable explanations of it. 

Struck by the fact (discovered by Professor 
Atkinson) that a small scratch made by a nail 
on the back (of one of these mirrors) was reflected as a 
bright patch on the sereen, Professor Ayrton examined 
several mirrors to ascertain, if possible, the cause. He 
found that all those possessing the magic property were 
thin, and slightly convex. He next inspected their 
manufacture, and found that the surface of each half 
of the mold in which they were cast was flat. How did 
ther become convex ? He found that this arose partly 
from the tool with which the makers worked, and partly 
from the process of polishing. 


Ponr 
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“‘bnekle,” and springs back again, the surface becom- 
ing convex on the removal of the pressure of the distort- 
ing-rod. The thinner parts under the operation have 
a tendency to become more convex than the thicker. 
Hence it occurred to Professors Ayrton and Perry that 
the employment of different beams of light (convergent, 
divergent, parallel) would give the solution to the mys- 
tery. For if the magic power was caused by the mole- 
cular differences of the surface, the varied beams of light 
would make no practical difference; but, if it resulted 
from inequality of the curvature of the surface, then a 
converging beam of light would invert the phenomenon. 
This experiment proved to be the case. 

The following summary will give some notion of the 
methods of Professors Ayrton aud Perry’s reasoning : 

Let nH (Fig. 1) = Japanese convex mirrors. 

Let xa, xB, xo = rays of a parallel beam of light. 

Let AD, AE, cP = reflected rays on the screen. 

Let pr = screen. 

Let az, Bc = each other, then the amonnt of light fall- 
ing on each will be equal. 

If a portion (rc) of the mirror be flatter than the re- 
maiud-r, then the retlected light will only illuminate a 
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smaller area, GK; but, as this smaller area has received 


‘Lhe rough mirror was first mude smucth with a hand- | the same amount of light as the larger, pz, therefore it 


Hi 


FIG. 2. DIVERGING BEAMS OF LIGHT. 


Beraping tool; then the metal was worked with the 
mezebu (distorting -rod”), which makes the mirror 
really concave at the surface ; but it receives a kind of 


will be brighter than the larger, but the intervening 
spaces (GE, KF) will be relatively dark. 

The same reasoning applies to Fig. 2 — diverging 
beam of light. 

Fig. 3 shows us the result of a converging beam of 
light. : 

Let xxx = rays of a beam of light converging to o 
point behind the convex surface of the mirror (nearer to 
the surface than half the radius of the mirror) ; after 
Leing reflected, the light converges to a point O in front 
cf the mirror, and its rays crossing, spread themselves 
jut in an inverted position on the screen pr. 

If an is flatter than the rest of the surface of the mirror 
(say Be), it casts a paler and larger reflection of light on 
the screen (placed at a distance) than nc does (see Fig. 3). 
Tf the screen be moved nearer the mirror, as Pp (see Fig. 3', 
tne reflection from an is not larger, ete., than the retlec- 
tion from Bc. ; 

When the sereen is plaeed very near the mirror, the 
reflections of the tunres will be invisible, from the fret 
that “rays of iezht touhit- very small angles with cach 
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other do not separate perceptibly until they have gone 
some distance.” 

Professors Ayrton and Perry tested magic mirrors by 
these rules, and found their phenomena in every way to 
agreé with these laws, and by the application of lenses 
to intensify the results, fully established their views on 
the subject. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


DrAMONDS FoR SpoRTSMEN.—Readers who have oceasion to 
hanule the rifle may be interested to hear of an invention in- 
tended for their convenience and safety, and which awaits 
the trial of their experience. It relates to the nature of the 
sights upon the ordiuary rifle. The Express rifle, as most every- 
body knows, contains un expanding bullet, which has superseded 
the old and dangerous explosive bullet, and a proportionately 
enormous charge of powder. The impact of the bullet upon any 
hard substance, Bak as a bone, expands it, and its very rapid 
rotation causes it to inflict a tremendous wound. Ineredible as it 
s0uads,’a bullet from a .500-bore Express rifle, as big as the end of 
one’s little finger, will make inthe inside of a tiger a hole big 
enou rh to put a small hat in. With so deadly a weapon, therefore, 
the only essential is to secure one fair hit. This is rendered diffi- 
cult, supposing the sportsman to be a good shot, by defect of light 
ih rh him from accurately seeing the sights of his rifle. The 

ore sight is a steel dot, and the hind sight is a steel V; but at 
night, or with the light coming from behind, it is almost impos- 
sible to align these two upon a dark object some distance off. 
Messrs. Thomas Lland & Son, the well-known gunmakers of Bir- 
mingham and the Strand, to overeome this difficulty, have in- 
vente Land patented a set of diamond sights, of which our two 
skctchcs jive a sufficient idea. Instead of fumbling about to 
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bring a black point within a black V, if there is any light whatever 
about, the sportsman has only to bring two brilliant points into 
alignment upon his game—the work of a fraction of a second: 

articularly, for instance, in entering a dark jungle with the light 
fehind, should this prove of the greatest value. Ina dark corner 
of a dark room, where it would be out of the question to take aim 
with the ordinary sights, the glittering diamonds can be distinctly 
seen. The inventors claim that the sights cannot be injured by 


any ordinary use, and if this be so the invention is one worth the | 


investigation of every man who uses 2 rifle especially, of course, 
under cireumstances where his life depends upon his aim. 


SouNDING THE “ SOUNDING Sga.’’— On some parts of the const 
of Sumatra and the neighboring islinds, the fishermen test the 
depth of the sea, and also the nature of the sea-bottom, by the 
noises they hear on applying the ear to one end of an oar of which: 
the other end is plunged in the water. Ata depth of twenty fect 
and less, the sound is a crepitation, similar to that produced when 
salt is thrown on burning reoal; at fifty feet it is like the tick- 
ing of a watch, the tic-tac being more or less rapid, according to 
whether the bottom is entirely of coral or altermately of coral and 
mud, or of sand. Ifthe bottom is entirely of sand, the sound is 
clear; if of mud, it resembles the humming of a swarm of bees. 
On dark nights the fishermen select their fishery-grounds accord- 
ing to these indications. 


PHOTOGRAPHING WHEELS IN Morrow.-- Instantaneous photo- 
graphy has just been employed by 8. W. Gardner to demonstrate 
by optical proof the fact that the upper part of the wheel of a 
vehicle in motion travels more rapidly than the lower Mr. 
Gardner has taken an omnibus-wheel en route and in this photo- 

ph, while the lower ends of the spokes immediately adjacent to 
fas ground are not perceptibly unsharpen-d by the motion, the 
tops of the Serer ere show an angular motion corresponding 
to about ten degrees. The photograph, also, most successfully 
expresses the fact that the wheel it represents is in rapid motion. 
Instantaneous photography, at the rate it is going on, will soon 
have no more worlds to conquer. 


ALuMINUM.—In a general way aluminum may be said, ac- 
cording to Mr. Edward D. Self, of tho Stevens Institute of Teehno- 
logy, to improve the quality of every metal to which it is added in 
small quantities. It increases the strength and lustre of the softer 
metals, and renders others much less liable to corrosion. It 
alloys with nearly all the useful as well as precious metals. When 
alloyed with iron, it cannot be entirely separated in a metallic 
form. Iron containing over seven or eight per cent. of aluminum 
becomes brittle and erystallizes in long needles. 


PRESERVATION OF WoopvEN Po.es.—A simple method of trent- 
ing wood with preservative solutions is employed in Norway for 
telegraph-poles. After the poles are set in place, a man goes from 


one to another with an auger, with which he bores a hole in each- 


port, beginning at a point about two feet above the ground, and 
ring one y downward, at as small an angle as possible with 
the axis of t! coe until the point of the auger reaches the centre 
of the stick. he auger-hole should be an inch in diameter, and 
in telegraph-poles of the ordinary size will hold easily four to five 
ounces of sulphate of copper, which is put into itin the form of 
coarsely powdered crystals, and the opening then stopped with a 
plug, the end of which is left projecting as a handle, so that it can 
be pulled out and replaced. It is found that the erystais of copper 
sulphate disappear s oly, so that every three or four months the 
eharge must be renewed; while the wood above and below the 
auger-hole, even at the very top of the pole, gradually assumes the 
greenish tint due to the presence of copper in the peres, 


Dratoms Ratsep FROM Spores.—Microscopists will be inter- 


| ested in hearing that Professor Lockwood has succeeded in rais- 


ing diatoms from spores. ‘Lhe dintoms raised in one experiment 
were from spores whose vitatity had lain dormant in total dark- 
ness fourteen and sixteen yeurs respectively. He has demon- 
strated that diatoms have embryonic stages with silicate fronds. 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 


a = 


A FAN-cy! 
{According to a weekly paper Madame Fatt! has a fan on which 


are the autographs of all the Sovereigns of Europe. At great expense 
our Special Artist and our Special Poet have collaborated, as per 


sample.) 
This fan fantastic doth belong 
To pretty Patti, queen of song; 
And on this fan, so big and bright, 
Are written (so the rumor states) 
The autographs of potentates-— 
So ’tis a ‘'fan-tom of delight.” 
Let’s hope these sovereigns’ at urbanity 
Will not fill Madame P. with fan-ity! 


“Losr time,” said the teacher, solemnly, “is lost for ever.” 
“So is anything else that you lose,” said the new boy. * Oh, no,” 
said the teacher; “! you may lose anything else and find it again!” 
“Then ’tain’t lost,” said the new boy; and somehow the teacher 
did not know how to go on with the conversation. And yet he had 
been warned against thit very boy. 


In a country printing-offlee: Ediuor (to compositor)—“ How in 
the world should you oe pneumonia ?” “Give it up,” said the 
compositor, after several attempts. ‘Why don't you look in the 
dictionary ?” ‘ Because [ am sitting on it, and don’t want to dis- 
turb myself. Never mind, I'll say he died of some disease that’s 
easier to spell.” 


Ata “ Woman's Rights ” meeting one of the lady orators ex- 
claimed, ‘‘1L tel you that woman is already a silent power in the 
land!” At which a eynical old bachelor exclaimed, ‘A silent 
power? Good! May she for ever remain so!” 


o Go To.” 
“Kind sir, your daughter I would wed.” 
“Go to, go to!” the father said: 
And ’twas no sooner said than done, 
For they went two and came back one. 


“Wat possesses you, my dear, who have such an excellent 
husband, to make him angry so often?” ‘“ Beeause he always 
brings me a present to make peace again.” 


Tae difference between an epicure and an anarchist is that 
one’s a mighty diner and‘ the other’s a dynamiter. 


‘ 


Aw expert clergyman at marrying could make about four knots 
am hour with favorable wind, 


THE BLOSSOMS OF LIFE. 
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